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INTRODUCTION. 


In  presenting  the  Field  Boor  to  the  Sporting  World,  some 
explanation  respecting  the  motives  that  led  to  its  pubUcadon,  are 
deemed  necessary. 

An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  rural  sports  from  boyhood,  the 
Compiler  sought  with  avidity  after  any  book  connected  with  lus 
&vourite  recreations,  from  which  either  amusement  or  information 
might  be  obtained.  The  older  authors,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
pages  of  quaint  and  curious  anecdote,  were  generally  formed  of 
barbarous  theories,  whose  absurdities  had  long  since  caused  them  to 
be  dior^arded.  The  more  modern,  whether  confined  to  a  particular 
subject,  or  professing  to  be  repertories  of  British  Sports,  were  too 
frequently  overloaded  with  hackneyed  and  unimportant  matter,  and 
merely  reprints  of  treatises  for  years  before  the  public,  and  differ- 
ing from  their  predecessors  in  nothing  but  the  name. 

But  had  there  been  nothing  objectionable  in  the  execution  of 
sporting  works,  as  they  appeared  during  the  last  century,  the  total 
change  in  everything  connected  with  the  British  field,  would  ren- 
der them  now  of  little  value,  but  to  point  a  contrast  between  the 
past  and  present  systems.  Without  reverting  to  the  times  when 
jockeys  rode  in  tie-wigs,  and  men  would  not  venture  to  a  trout- 
stream  unless  furnished  with  a  velvet  cap ;  when  country  gentlemen 
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deserted  their  ladye-loves  ere  cock-crow,  to  see  the  sun  rise  above  a 
fox-cover;  when  no  pond-fish  could  resist  a  bait  prepared  with  a 
dead-man*s  finger;  and  a  sucking-mastifi*,  stuffed  with  snails  and 
judiciously  roasted,  was  a  sovereign  remedy  for  a  shoulder-slip ; — 
without  reverting  to  these  times,  what  changes  have  not  occurred 
within  our  own  recollections  ?  The  mystic  arcana  of  old  professors 
have  vanished  before  practical  and  scientific  improvement,  and  the 
Sporting  World  has  undergone  a  total  revolution,  and  produced  a 
new  order  of  men  and  things. 

While,  however,  expressing  these  convictions,  the  Compiler  would 
not  undervalue  many  of  the  useful  and  intelligent  writers  and  col- 
lectors who  have  preceded  him.  With  allowances  for  their  times, 
and  the  fisdse  theories  then  received,  which  modern  science  has  ex- 
ploded, where  will  more  information  be  found  than  in  the  ^^  Rural 
Sports,"  "  Thoughts  on  Hunting,"  "  Essay  on  Sporting,"  and  other 
contemporaneous  works  ?  It  is  of  the  copyists  of  these  writers  that 
the  Compiler  would  complsdn,  who,  adopting  everything,  good  and 
bad,  from  these  originals,  without  a  single  addition  of  their  own,  have 
dosed  the  public  ad  nauseam,  re-vending  tlie  same  wares  again  and 
again,  without  even  the  redeeming  grace  of  acknowledging  the 
sources  of  their  spoliations. 

To  produce  a  short  and  lucid  compendium  of  all  matters  connected 
with  the  field,  and  which  might  be  considered  interesting  to  the  sports- 
man, has  been'  the  object  of  the  present  compilation.  All  that 
appeared  valuable  in  the  old  school,  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  the 
progress  of  modem  science,  has  been  retained;  while  in  established 
improvements,  the  more  recent  systems  have  only  been  attended  to. 
Where,  however,  ancient  and  modern  principles  were  opposed,  and 
the  poiijit  at  issue  was  doubtful  or  consequential,  authorities  in  sup- 
port of  the  conflicting  theories  are  quoted,  and  the  reader  can  use  a 
discretionary  power  in  his  adoptioa. 

To  convey  simple  information  and  avoid  scientific  display,  has 
been  the  Compiler's  wish;  and  the  plainest  of  the  received  autho- 
rities have  accordingly  been  preferred.    Hence,  White  of  Exeter, 
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and  Bewick,  Lave  been  principally  followed  in  the  veterinary 
and  ornithological  departments :  while  the  more  erudite  pages  of 
Blaine  and  Percivall,  Cuvier,  Montagu,  and  Rennie,  have  contri- 
buted much  that  was  valuable.  In  canine  descriptions  and  diseases, 
Brown  and  Blaine  have  been  selected.  On  piscatory  subjects 
Daniel  forms  tlie  text-book,  while  Davy  and  modern  artistes  of  the 
angle  have  not  been  overlooked.  In  sporting  antiquities  the  Com- 
piler has  consulted  Strutt;  in  falconry  he  has  chosen  Sebright. 
Upon  the  breeding  and  management  of  game,  Moubray  has  been  his 
Mentor.  From  Jesse  and  White  of  Selborne  much  that  was  curious 
in  natural  history  and  animal  economy  has  been  extracted.  In  the 
mechanical  department  he  has  received  assistance  from  several  lead- 
ing gun-makei*s;  and  upon  numerous  subjects  of  general  interest 
to  the  sportsman,  in  Colonel  Hawker  he  acknowledges  a  Magnus 
ApoUo.  Finally,  many  anonymous  works  and  writers,  either  not 
essentially  sporting  or  of  minor  name,  have  been  extensively  quoted 
in  the  pages  of  the  Field  Book. 

Having  stated  the  principal  sources  from  whence  the  compilation 
has  been  made,  it  may  be  observed  tliat  as  it  was  an  object  to  em- 
brace British  sports  generally,  considerable  difficulty  arose  in  com- 
pressing a  necessary  portion  of  information  upon  these  varied  pur- 
snits,  within  the  small  compass  of  a  single  octavo.  A  second  volume, 
or  one  of  larger  size,  was  objectionable;  and  although  the  smallest 
sized  type  consistent  with  comfort  to  the  reader  has  been  employed, 
it  is  feared  that  many  a  sin  of  omission  will  be  laid  at  the  Compiler's 
door.  From  the  difficulty  attendant  on  alpliabetic  arrangement, 
some  articles  also  were  omitted  in  their  proper  place,  and  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  Appendix.  All  the  compiler  can  say  in  apology 
is,  that  when  the  Field  Book  is  found  summary  or  imperfect,  the 
necessity  of  compression  must  be  recollected,  and  a  reference  to  a 
competent  authority  ^nll  enable  the  reader  to  find  all  that  he 
requires.  The  Compiler  would  here  remark,  that  the  books  and 
authors  mentioned  above,  will  be  found  of  infinite  service  in  their 
respective  departments ;  and  many  of  them  are  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  him  who  would  possess  a  well-appointed  stable  and  a 
healthy  kenneL 
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One  subject  introduced  into  die  pages  of  the  Field  Book^  might 
to  some  appear  anomalous.  Yacht-saiUng  has  been  slightly  no^ 
ticed;.and  had  the  limits  of  the  work  permitted,  it  should  have 
held  the  prominent  place  to  which  it  is  so  well  entitled.  While 
hill  or  forest  bounds  the  sporting  adventurers  of  other  lands,  the 
^Meep,  deep  sea"  is  made  subservient  to  the  pastimes  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  the  flag,  which  in  war  bore  ^'the  battle  and  the  breeze,'' 
in  peace  sweeps  over  the  blue  wave  which  owns  its  power,  and 
would  almost  prove  that  the  elements  themselves  cannot  bound  the 
sportive  enterprise  of  the  true-born  Briton, 
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SPORTS    AND    PASTIMES    OF    THE    BRITISH 

ISLANDS. 


ABOOMENy  s.  A  cayity  commonly  cdled  the  lower  venter  or  belly. 


Wounds  of  the  Abdomen,  or  BeUy, 
DAT  oecur  to  hones  in  leaping  hedges,  or 
piles,  or  be  inflicted  by  the  horns  of  a 
cow.  Sometimee  the  tendinous  covering  of 
tbe  beDj  is  ruptured,  while  the  skin  remains 
entile;  the  gut  then  protrudes  and  forces 
«it  the  skin  into  a  tumour.  This  is  a 
nptore  of  the  belly,  and  is  thought  incu- 
nUe.  I  have  known  one  very  lai^  rup- 
ture cured  by  cutting  out  a  piece  of  the  skin 
which  covered  it,  and  then  sewing  up  the 
vmmd  and  supporting  it  with  a  bandage.  In 
tome  accidents  the  akin  also  is  divided,  with 
its peritonaeal  covering;  the  gut  then  comes 
oat,  and  the  wound  is  of  a  very  dangerous 
Bstnre,  and  still  more  so  if  the  gut  itself  is 
manded.     The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 

Aberdbvine,  9m  (  Carduelis  spinusy 

Sbe  of  the  redpole.,  {Fringilia  linaria,) 
•rbetifeen  that  and  the  linnet  Length  rather 
man  than  five  inches ;  bill  reddish- white,  tip- 
ped with  blackish  brown ;  eyes,  umber-brown ; 
bead,  greenish  black  ;  over  each  eve  a  pale 
itreak  of  dingy  primroee-yellow ;  neck,  back, 
vii^  snd  tail,  oil-green,  paler,  and  more  yeL 
lov,  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  back  towards  the 
tal  coverts.  The  feathers  of  the  back  and  wings 
aiestreaked  down  the  middle  with  a  tint  formed 
of  blackish-green  and  hair-brown ;  sides  of  the 
bead,  throat,  breast,  and  under  parts,  pale  wax. 
yellow,  inclining  to  sulphur-yellow;  middle 
af  the  parts  below  the  breast  very  pale  wine 
jvUow,  paaaing  into  white ;  across  each  wing 
ire  two  bands  of  primroae  yellow,  and  between 
t^cm  one  of  bltiick;  pwrt  of  the  quilb  and 


put  the  gut  back,  taking  care  to  remove  any 
dirt  or  other  matter  that  may  be  sticking  to 
it;  for  which  purpose,  should  it  be  found 
necesaary,  it  may  be  washed  with  warm 
water.  If  the  gut  canoot  be  returned,  from 
its  being  full  of  air,  the  opening  in  the  belly 
may  be  carefully  enlarged  to  the  necessary 
size.  After  the  gut  is  returned,  the  skin 
only  should  be  stitched  up ;  and  a  cushion  of 
several  folds  of  old  linen  and  tow  being  placed 
on  the  wound,  should  be  kept  in  its  situation 
by  means  of  a  wide  bandage  rolled  round  the 
body,  and  carefully  secured.  The  animal 
should  then  be  copiously  bled,  have  his  bowels 
emptied  by  clysters,  and  his  food  restricted  to 
grass  or  bran  mashes,  and  that  in  moderate 
quantity. 


Cuvier), 

tail  edged  with  pale  gamboge-yellow :  legs 
and  feet  pale  flesh-red.  The  head  of  the 
female  is  of  a  brownish-colour,  inclining  to 
grey  where  the  male  is  black ;  cheeks  and 
rides  of  the  neck  siskin  green  or  oil  green ; 
and  all  the  rest  of  her  plumage  is  of  a  more 
dingy  colour  than  in  the  male. 

These  birds  are  of  so  mild,  gentle,  and 
docile  a  disporition,  that  they  become  quite 
tame  almost  immediately  after  they  are  taken. 
They  may  be  taught  many  pretty  tricks,  such 
as  to  open  the  door  of  their  cage,  draw  up 
their  food  aud  water,  and  come  to  the  hand 
to  be  fed  at  the  sound  of  a  little  bell  or  a 
whistle.  Their  food  is  the  same  as  that  of 
canaries,  and  they  are  managed  in  the  same 
manner.— jif on/A^u. 
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Abscess,  «•  A  morbid  cavity  in  the  body. 

Absorbents,  s*  Medicines  which  neutralise  the  acid  matter  in  the  bowels 
or  stomach.  Potash,  soda,  magnesia,  chalk,  &c.y  are  commonly  em- 
ployed. 

Absterge,  v.    To  cleanse  by  wiping. 

Abstergent,  a.  Cleansing  ;  having  a  cleansing  qnality. 

Acacia  catechu,  «.  An  extract  from  the  inner  wood  of  the  acacia; 
a  powerful  tonic  and  astringent,  and  useful  in  diarrhoea  and  diabetes. 

Accident,  a.  That  which  happens  unforeseen ;  casualty,  chance.  (  Vide 
Gun.) 

Accipiter,  «.  A  genus  of  thefieJcon  &mily  thus  characterised.  Bill  short. 
Nostrils  somewhat  ovaL  Shanks  elongated  and  smooth.  Shins  plated 
with  scales,  the  sutures  scarcely  perceptible. —  Vigort, 

Acetate,  s*  The  salt  formed  from  a  combination  of  acetic  acid  with  alkalies 
or  metallic  oxides.  Acetates  are  largely  used  in  yeterinary  practice,  as 
those  of  ammonia,  lead,  &c. 

Acetate  of  Alumine  (in  dyeing) 

Is  prepared  by  pouring  acetate  of  lead  into 


a  solution  of  alum,  on  which  a  double  de- 
oompoaition  takes  place;  the  sulphuric  acid 
combines  with  the  lead,  and  the  sulphate  of 
lead  precipitates  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble 
powder,  while  the  alumine  combines  with  the 
acetous  acid,  and  remains  in  the  liquor. 

This  mordant  gives  aricher  colour  than  alum. 

Lime  is  also  sometimes  employed  as  a  mor- 
dant, but  it  does  not  answer  so  well  in  general, 
not  giving  so  good  a  colour.  It  is  used  eiUier 
in  acetate  of  lime  water,  or  as  a  sulphate  of 
lime  dissolved  in  water. 

A  solution  of  indigo  in  the  sulphuric  add  is 
used  for  dyeing  wool.  This  is  called  the  Saxon 
blue,  and  it  gives  a  very  beautiful  colour. 


To  dye  by  the  sulphate  of  ind^,  dissolve 
one  part  of  indigo  in  four  parts  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid ;  add  to  the  solution  one  part  of 
dry  carbonate  of  potash,  and  dilute  the  whole 
with  eight  times  its  weight  of  water.  Boil 
the  wool  for  an  hour  in  a  solution  of  five  parts 
of  alum,  and  three  of  tartar,  for  every  thirty- 
two  parts  of  cloth.  The  wool  is  then  to  be 
put  in  a  bath  oi  sulphate  of  indigo,  diluted 
according  to  the  strength  of  shade  required, 
and  kept  till  it  has  acquired  the  desired  colour. 
The  use  of  the  alum  and  tartar  is  not  to  act  as 
mordants,  but  to  facilitate  the  decomposition 
of  the  indigo ;  and  the  alkali  is  added  to  the 
sulphate  for  the  same  reason. 


Acid,  a.  Sour,  sharp. 

Acids,  #.    In  yeterinary  practice  are  divided  into  three  classes,  mineral, 

vegetable,  and  animal.     Mineral  are  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic. 

Vegetable^  acetic  (vinegar),  and  tartaric  (cream  of  tartar).     Muriatic 

acid  is  commonly  called  spirit  of  salt.     Sulphuric,  oil  of  vitriol. 
Action,  «.   The  accordance  of  the  motions  of  the  body  with  the  words 

spoken.     In  sporting  parlancey  it  is  used  to  describe  the  movements  of 

a  horse. 
Adder,  s.  A  serpent,  a  viper,  a  poisonous  reptile. 


Adders  or  vipers  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  Europe ;  but  the  dry,  stony,  and  in  parti- 
cular the  chalky  countries  abound  with  them. 
These  animals  seldom  grow  to  a  greater  length 
than  two  feet;  though  sometimes  they  are 
found  above  three.  The  ground  colour  of  their 
bellies  is  a  dirty  yellow ;  that  of  the  female 


is  deeper.  The  whole  length  of  the  back  is 
marked  with  a  series  of  rhomboid  black  spota, 
touching  each  other  at  the  points;  the  sides 
with  triangular  ones ;  the  belly  entirely  black. 
It  is  chiefly  distinguished  firom  the  common 
ringed  ssake  by  the  colour,  which  in  the  latter 
is  more  beautifully  mottled,  as  well  as  by  tho' 
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Iiead,  ivhich  fa  tbkker  than  the  body;  but 
pKrticiiJailj  bj  the  tail,  which,  in  the  viper, 
though  it  enda  in  a  point,  doea  not  ran  taper- 
ing  off  to  so  great  a  length  as  m  the  other. 
When,  tfaeiefote,  other  distinctioDi  fid],  the 
diffinvnee  of  the  tail  can  be  diacerned  at  a 
angle  glanee. 

The  adder  differB  from  moat  other  serpents 
in  being  much  slower,  as  also  in  excluding  its 
jwiBg  completely  formed,  and  bringing  them 
fcith  alive.  The  kindness  of  Proyidence 
seems  to  be  exerted  not  only  in  diminishing 
tbe  speed,  hut  also  the  fertility,  of  this  dan- 
gnoaa  creatme. 

The  adder  is  capable  of  sapportii^  very 
long  ahetinence,  it  being  a  well  ascertained 
6ct  that  aome  have  been  kept  in  a  box  six 
months  without  food ;  yet  during  the  whole 
time  thdr  vivadty  was  not  abated.  They 
feed  only  a  enaall  part  of  the  year,  but  never 
daring  their  confinement ;  fbr  if  mice,  their 
ftvowite  diet,  should  at  that  time  be  thrown 
into  their  box,  though  they  will  kill,  yet  they 
will  never  eat  them.  When  at  liberty  they 
remain  torpid  throughout  the  winter;  yet, 
vrhen  eonfined,  they  have  never  been  observed 
to  take  their  annual  repose. 

They  are  nsnally  taken  with  wooden  toi^ 
hr  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  may  be  done 
liithoat  danger ;  for,  while  held  in  that  pod- 
tion,  they  are  unable  to  wind  themselves  up 
to  hurt  their  enemy;  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  ptecandon,  the  viper^^atchers  are  of^n 
bitten  by  them;  but,  by  the  ^>plication  of 
alive  oil,  the  effect  is  safely  obviated. 

William  Oliver,  a  viper-catcher,  at  Bath, 
'eas  the  first  who  discovered  this  admirable 
lemcdy.  On  the  first  of  June,  1735,  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  number  of  persona,  he 
sufiered  him8e&  to  be  bit  by  an  old  black 
viper,  broi^t  by  one  of  the  company,  upon 
ttue  wrist,  and  joint  of  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand,  so  that  drops  of  blood  came  out  of  Uie 
woondsL  Being  willing  to  satisfy  the  com. 
psay  thoroug^y,  and  trusting  to  the  speedy 
dfeets  of  bos  remedy,  which  was  nothing  more 
than  olive  oil,  he  forbore  to  ^>ply  anything 
tin  he  found  himself  exceedingly  ill,  and 
^ndte  giddy ;  in  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
siler  the  first  of  his  being  bit,  a  chafing  dish 
ef  glowing  chareoal  was  brought  in,  and  his 
■aked  aim  waa  held  over  it  as  near  as  he 


could  bear,  while  his  wife  rubbed  in  the  oil 
with  her  hand,  turning  his  arm  continually 
round,  as  if  she  would  have  roasted  it  over 
the  coals ;  he  said  the  pdson  soon  abated,  but 
the  swelling  did  not  diminish  much.  Most 
violent  pulsings  and  vomitings  soon  ensued ; 
and  his  pi^  became  so  low  and  so  often 
inteiTupted,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to 
order  him  a  repetition  of  cordial  potions ;  he 
said  he  waa  not  sensible  of  any  great  relief 
from  these ;  but  that  a  glass  or  two  of  olive 
oil,  drank  down,  seemed  to  give  him  ease. 
Continuing  in  tlus  dangerous  condition,  he 
was  put  to  bed,  where  his  arm  was  again 
bathed  over  a  pan  of  charcoal,  and  rabbed 
with  olive  oil,  heated  in  a  ladle  over  the  char- 
coal. From  this  last  operation  he  declared 
that  he  found  immediate  ease,  as  though  by 
some  charm :  he  soon  after  fell  into  a  pro. 
found  sleep,  end,  sfter  about  nine  hours*  sound 
rest,  awaked  about  six  the  next  morning,  and 

found  himself  very  well. 

«  •  • 

In  every  quarter  of  the  globe  but  Europe, 
dogs  are  exposed  to  the  venomous  attacks  of 
snakes,  whose  bite  is  instantly  mortal.  The 
viper  is  the  only  animal  of  this  kind  in  Britain 
ciqiable  of  inflicting  a  wound  attended  with 
serious  consequences,  and  to  which  dogs  be- 
come exposed  when  hunting.  In  these  cases, 
the  bitten  part  swells  enormously,  snd  the 
animal  expresses  great  distress  and  suffering : 
at  length  he  becomes  aifected  with  torpor,  or, 
in  some  cases,  with  convulsions,  when  death 
conunonly  ensues.  But  it  is  not  often  that 
these  botes  are  fatal,  particularly  when  pro- 
per means  are  resorted  to  for  obviating  the 
effects.  These  means  consist  in  freely  rubbing 
the  bitten  part  with  volatile  alkali,  or  with 
the  spirit  of  hartshorn  mixed  with  oil ;  giving 
also  seven,  ten,  or  twelve  drops  of  the  volatile 
alkali,  or  otherwise  forty  drops  to  a  large  dog, 
of  the  spirit  of  hartshorn,  in  a  teaspoonful  or 
two  of  sweet  oil,  every  hour,  until  the  amend- 

ment  is  evident 

•  «  « 

The  venomous  stings  of  hornets,  iwasps, 
and  bees,  may  be  relieved  by  applying  the 
vegetable  blue  used  to  colour  linen.  Lauda- 
num slso,  or  vinegar,  or  brandy,  will,  either  of 
them,  often  remove  the  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion 8peedily.^J9tt^bfi— -JStoine. 


Adhksive,€k.  Sticking^  tenacious. 

Adhksive,    or   Sticking  Plaster,  is  made  with  diachylon,  a  small 

portion  of  resin,  and  a  still  less  of  common  turpentine— or  with  diachylon 

and  galbanum.      Sticking  plaster  is  employed  to  keep  the  edges  of  a 

fresh  wound  together ;  but  in  horses,  when  the  wound  is  extensire, 

thn  is  done  more  effectually  by  suture,  that  is,  by  sewing  up  the 

woond. 
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AfiRiEy  J.  A  nest  of  hawks,  or  other  birds  of  prey. 


The  following  account  of  the  rohhery  of  an 
aerie  is  given  by  Mr.  Bullock : — ^^  On  the 
10th  of  June,  1812,  they  were  seen  in  their 
aerie  on  the  tremendous  cliff  called  the  West 
CraigB,  in  the  Isle  of  Hoy,  (one  of  the  Ork- 
neys,) the  towering  rocks  of  which  rise  to  the 
perpendicular  height  of  1200  feet  from  the 
sea.  About  one  third  of  the  way  down  this 
awful  abyss,  a  slender  pointed  rock  projected 
from  the  cliff,  like  the  pinnacle  of  a  Gothic 
building :  on  the  extremity  of  this  is  a  hollow 
scarcely  of  a  sufficient  size  for  the  purpose 
for  which  these  birds  had  fixed  on  it,  t.  e.,  a 
place  of  security  for  rearing  their  young ;  the 
situation  was  such  as  almost  to  defy  the  power 
of  man  to  molest  their  habitation ;  yet,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  short  slender  rope,  made 
of  twisted  hogs^  bristles,  did  the  well-known 
adventurous  climber,  or  rocksman,  ^  Woolly 
Tomson,^  traverse  the  fiirce  of  this  frightfiil 
precipice,  and,  for  a  trifling  remuneration, 
brought  up  the  young  birds. 

*^  After  a  &tiguing  scramble  up  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  we  arrived  at  the  place  from 
whence  we  could  see  the  aerie  beneath ;  the 
distance  was  so  great  that  the  young  eagles 
appeared  no  larger  than  pigeons.  After  plac- 
ing us  in  a  secure  situation  on  a  projecting 
ledge  of  the  rock,  Tomson  left  us,  carrying 
his  rope  in  his  hand,  and  disappeared  for 
upwards  of  half  an  hour ;  when,  to  our  great 
joy,  we  discovered  him  creeping  on  his  hands 
and  knees  up  the  spiry  fragment,  on  which 
lay  the  unfledged  eaglets ;  when,  knowing  he 
was  then  in  our  sight,  he  knelt  on  the  top, 


and  looking  towards  us,  waved  his  hat.  At 
this  time  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  situation 
he  was  in  without  trembling  for  his  safety; 
the  slender  point  of  the  rock  on  which  he 
knelt  was  at  least  800  feet  above  the  sui^ges 
of  the  Atlantic,  which,  with  unbroken  vio. 
lence,  were  foaming  beneath  him.  Yet  ho 
deliberately  took  from  his  pocket  a  cord,  and 
tying  the  wings  of  the  young  birds,  who  made 
some  resistance  with  their  bills  and  talons,  he 
put  them  into  a  basket,  and  began  to  descend, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  overhanging  masses 
of  stone  hid  him  from  our  view.  The  old 
birds  were  in  sight  during  the  transaction,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  defend,  but,  soaring  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  above,  occasionally  uttered  a 
short  shrill  scream,  very  different  from  their 
usual  barking  noise.  Had  they  attempted  a 
rescue,  the  situation  of  the  climber  would 
have  been  extremely  dangerous,  as  the  slights 
est  deviation  or  &lse  step  would  have  preci- 
pitated  him  into  eternity,  a  misfortune  that  a 
few  years  since  befel  his  brother  on  the  same 
spot,  when  in  his  company. 

"  After  waiting  in  a  most  painful  state  of 
suspense  for  near  an  hour,  our  climber  sud- 
denly made  his  appearance,  and,  laughing, 

presented  his  prize.*^ 

•  •  • 

"  In  Doomsday  Book  a  hawk*s  a^e  is 
returned  among  the  most  valuable  articles  of 
property;  which  proves  the  high  estimation 
these  birds  were  held  in  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Norman  conquest.** — BuUook — 
SiruU, 


^THiop*s-MiNERALy  s.  A  medicine  so  called,  from  its  dark  colour,  made 

of  quicksilver  and  sulphur  ground  together  in  a  marble  mortar. 
Age,  8* 


Age  of  a  Horse — The  age  of  a  horse 
may  be  discovered  by  certain  marks  in  the 
front  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  until  he  is  eight 
years  old,  about  which  period  they  are  gene- 
rally worn  out.  An  experienced  person  can, 
however,  judge  of  a  horse's  age  pretty  nearly 
by  the  countenance  and  general  appearance  of 
the  animal,  as  well  as  by  the  lex^o^h  of  the 
teeth  and  form  of  the  tushes.  Between  the 
second  and  third  year  a  colt  begins  to  change 
his  sucking  or  colt's  teeth,  as  they  are  termed, 
for  permanent  teeth,  which  are  larger,  and  of 
a  different  form  and  colour.  The  sucking 
teeth  are  small,  and  of  a  delicate  white  colour. 
When  a  colt  is  three  years  old,  or  between 
the  second  and  third  year,  he  changes  his 
two  front  teeth,  above  and  below;  between 
the  third  and  fomth  year  the  two  next  are 
changed;  and  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
year  the   tM'o   next,    or  comer   teeth,    are 


changed.     About  the  end  of  the  fourth  year, 
or  a  littie  later,  the  tushes  appear.     Mares 
have  seldom  any  tushes.     At  five  years  old 
the  horse  has  a  fiill  mouth  of  permanent  or 
horse  teeth,  and  the  corner  teeth  are  those  by 
which  the  v^  is  ascertained  afler  that  period  : 
they  have  a  remarkable  hollow  or  shell-like 
appearance  when  they  first  come  up ;  but  by 
the   time  the  horse  has  completed  his  fifth 
year  they  have  acquired  some  size,  and  look 
more  like  the  other  teeth.     There  is  a  cavity 
on  their  upper  surface,  at  this  period,  of  a 
dark  or  blackish  colour.  At  six  years  old  the 
cavity  is  much  diminished,  and  at  seven  it  is 
still  less ;  at  eight  it  has  entirely  disappeared, 
or  if  any  mark  remain,  it  resembles  rather  the 
eye  of  a  bean.     The  tushes  at  five  years  old 
have  two  concavities  withinside  them,  con- 
verging upwards,  and  terminating  in  the  point 
of  the  tooth  :  at  six,  one  of  these  concavities 
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tt  lost;  that  ia,  the  one  next  the  grinder :  ftt 
■even,  the  other  is  diminished,  but  not  quite 
gone :  at  e%fat,  it  is  generally  gone,  but  not 
ilmTi:  aftennrds  the  tush  gradually  gets 
moie  round  and  blunt  Tbese  are  the  changes 
bj  which  the  horae^s  age  is  usually  deter- 
oaned;  but  they  are  subject  to  variationa, 
and  the  only  certain  method  of  ascertaining 
the  age,  after  six,  is  by  a  reference  to  the 
bnednr.  The  length  of  the  teeth  is  no  cri- 
terion whatever;  nor  can  the  countenance 
be  depended  upon  until  the  horse  becomes 
toy  old  and  grey.  The  marks  in  the  upper 
teeth  have  been  thought  to  indicate  the  age : 
the  marks  in  the  two  front  teeth  disappearing 
at  c^t,  in  the  two  next  at  ten,  and  in  the 

comer  teeth  at  twelve. 

«  •  • 

The  general  signs  of  age,  unconnected  with 
the  ammal^s  teeth,  are  easily  distinguishable. 
The  head  grows  lean  and  fine ;  the  features 
look  more  striking ;  the  hollows  over  the  eyes 
deeper ;  the  eyes  themselves  grow  irritable, 
and  twinkle ;  the  cheeks  become  lank ;  the 
goms  and  soft  palate  pale  and  shrunk ;  the 
sob-maxiliary  apace  is  amadous;  and  grey 
hairs  make  their  ^>pearance  in  various  places, 
more  particularly  over  the  eyes  and  about  the 
In  regard  to  the  body  generally,  it  also 
a  more  striking  display  of  its  shapes, 
than  in  any  former  port  of  life;  the  neck 
grows  thin  and  fine ;  the  withers  grow  sharp, 
and  give  an  appearance  of  increased  length 
and  obliquity  to  the  shoulder;  the  back, 
cnfcs;  the  quarters  assume  a  more  blood- 
like turn,  and  seem  to  lengdien ;  tumors  of 
all  kinds,  spavins,  splents,  windgalls,  &c. 
generally  become  in  part  or  wholly  absorbed ; 
the  legs  feel  rinewy  and  free  from  puff,  though 
they  may  evince  instability  and  weakness. 
Now-a^^jTs  it  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with 
hones  thus  advanced  in  years;  still  more 
lardy  with  any  that  have  grown  decrepit 


The  horse,  if  properly  treated,  will  live  to 
a  great  age.  The  best  time  of  his  life  is 
eoBBdered  to  be  betwixt  that  of  five  and  ten 


years,  although  there  have  been  instances 
where  he  has  proved  highly  serviceable  until 
twenty  years  ;  and  it  is  on  record,  that  some 
horses  have  wrought  till  upwards  of  thirty 
years  old.      Mares  are   said  to  be  aged  at 

seven  years  old,  and  horses  at  e^ht. 

•  •  • 

The  Age  of  Dogs These  animals  do  not, 

like  horses  and  cattle,  present  any  exact  cri- 
terion of  their  age ;  nevertheless,  attention  to 
the  following  appearances  will  assist  us  in 
determining  the  matter.  At  about  four  years, 
the  front  teeth  lose  their  points,  and  each  of 
them  presents  a  flattened  sur&ce,  which  in- 
creases as  the  age  advances;  they  likewise 
lose  their  whiteness.  In  dogs  fed  much  on 
bones,  and  in  those  who  ''^  fetch  tmd  carry^ 
these  teeth  suffer  very  much,  and  are  some- 
times broken  out  while  the  dog  is  yet  young. 
The  holders,  or  tusks,  are  also  blunted  by 
the  same  causes.  At  seven  or  eight,  the  hair 
about  the  eyes  becomes  slightly  grey.  Gra- 
dually, likewise,  a  greyish  tint  extends  over 
the  fiice;  but  it  is  not  till  ten,  eleven,  or 
twelve  years,  that  the  eyes  lose  their  lustre  : 
when  they  become  dim,  general  decay  proceeds 
rapidly,  though  the  life  of  some  dogs  is  ex- 
tended to  fifteen,  axteen,  or  seventeen  years ; 
and  I  have  seen  a  mother  and  son  vigorous 
at  twenty  and  twenty-one  years  old.  Although 
such  instances  as  the  latter  must  be  considered 
as  rare,  yet  even  these  have  been  exceeded, 
if  I  might  depend  on  my  authority ;  for  I  once 
saw  a  small  French  dog,  which  I  was  assured 
had  reached  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  which, 
at  the  time  I  saw  him,  was  still  vigorous  and 
lively.  I  am  not  aware  that  much  difference 
exists  between  the  various  breeds,  as  to  the 
age  they  arrive  at :  spaniels,  however,  I  have 
observ^,  are  usually  long  lived ;  while  ter- 
riers,  on  tlie  contrary,  I  have  seldom  observed 
very  old.  The  usual  life  of  the  dog  may  be 
considered  as  ranging  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  years:  domestication  has  tended,  in 
some  degree,  to  curtail  the  period,  but  not  so 
much  as  might  have  been  expected,  considering 
the  powerful  operation  of  artificial  habits. 
I  — White — Percival — Brown — Blaine. 


Agei>,  €u  Old,  stricken  in  years.     When  horses  pass  that  period  of  life 

when  their  age   is  not  discoverable  by   the  teeth   marks,   they   are 

commonly  termed  cLged. 
Agistor,  9.  Anciently  an  officer  who  attended  upon  the  king's  woods 

and   forest  lands,  to  receive   and  take  in  cattle,   &c.  by   agistment; 

that  is  to  depasture  within  the  forest,  or  to  feed  upon  the  pannage, 

&C.     This  officer  was  constituted  by  letters  patent. 
Aim,  v.  To  endeavour  to  strike  with  a  missile  weapon. 
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Aim,  f.  The  direction  of  a  miatdle  weapon  ;  the  point  to  which  the  thing 

thrown  is  directed. 
AlB,  V.    To  expose  to  the  air  ;  to  take  the  air ;  to  wann  by  the  fire. 
AiR-BLADi>ER,  «.  A  bladder  filled  with  air,  and  used  in  lake  fishing'  to 

bnoy  the  ends  of  night  lines  and  mesh  nets. 
AiK-CKLLS  OF  Birds. 

part*,  u  mil  u  tbe  ceDi,  m  only  cpvn  ne 


The  Inngt  tf  tarda  Iutb  Kmnl  openii^i, 
commnnicUiDg  irlth  ooirajwnding  ur-twga  or 
eelk,  which  «U  the  whole  isiitf  of  the  bodj 
from  tbe  ueck  downwvnift,  ud  into  which  the 
■it  fMf  aod  re-pMtfi  la  the  pracsH  of 
hreathing.  Thii  li  not  mil ;  the  lery  bonea  of 
binte  *n  hollowed  oat  with  the  dengn  of 
recsiTing  lir  from  the  lungi,  fram  which  lir- 
pipet  ere  conTey ed  te  tbe  moet  aolid  put*  at 
the  bod;,  eJ3d  even  ioto  the  quilli  uid  plume- 
leti  of  the  fealhen,  which  are  hollow  or 
•poDgy  (or  it!  reception.     Ai  ell  theie  hollow 


ioling  with  the  lunge,  t) 
iHid  reqoiret  only  to  take  in  ■  full  bmlh  to 

BU  tai  duteod  ili  whole  bodj  with  air,  which, 
in  camcfiiience  of  the  CDODdenble  beat  of  Ite 
hodj,  ii  Rndered  much  lighter  thu  the  ib 
of  the  etmeephere  By  forcing  thii  eir  out  of 
the  bod;  egiin,  the  weight  becomo  h  mach 
incRued,  that  Utili  of  lir^  bio  can  dart 
down  from  gnat  ht^ht*  in  Che  air  with  uton. 
iabing  Tclocit}'.  The  aCracture  of  iniecta  ia 
not  a  little  uialagaiu — ftu.  Tram. 


AlH-0 


,  t.  A  species  of  gnn  diaiged  with  air  instead  of  powder. 


The  air.ffun,  altbou^  long  known,  hai 
never  been  much  uied,  ai  ita  alight  leport  ia 
the  onlj  idvaalage  it  can  poaaen  over  Sre- 
anna,  while  ill  danger  and  ineffidenc;  are 

ehaijing  it,  and  everj  attempt  to  remedj  the 
danger  hal  been  nnauccexfuL  In  the  old 
principle,  the  globe  or  ball  (rhich  forma  the 
TFceiTer  haa  frequantlj  blown  np  while  the  air 
nat  being  pumped  in,  and  ioaa  of  life  or  ae- 
lere  injur;  reiultsd.  Latterlj,  the  attention 
of  lerenl  eiperimenlalitt*  haa  been  directed 


to  it!  imprOTOment.  One  of  them,  I 
of  the  Hajmarket,  imagined  he  had 
the  great  ebjectian ;  aiid  by  a  nry  lugcniooe 
alteiation.  In  which  the  globe  waa  done  awaj' 
with,  and  the  air-recciTer  tTansferrod  to  tho 
atoek  of  the  gnn,  he  hoped  tfana  to  hsTs  re. 
mored  the  dinger.  Bat  in  thii  he  waa  eadlf 
diaappointed.  While  trying  the  improved  uT- 
gun,  the  recdver  bunt,  injured  him  aeverdy, 
and  induced  him  to  abandon  any  &rther  cuip*. 
rimenla  with  thia  dangeroua  inatmment. 
Indeed,  the  manifeat  iDfeciority  of  tha  air- 
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Formerly,  poachen  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  air-guna  to  destroy  pfaeuants  in  the  pre- 
seires.  The  instrument  made  no  noise,  and 
the  operator  preferred  the  boisterous,  rainy 
night,  when  the  moon  was  nearly  at  the  full ; 
the  wet  did  npt  in  the  least  afiect  the  dis- 
chaige  of  this  im]dement,  and  the  keepers 
knew  a  common  gun  could  not  be  effectually 
employed  in  such  tempestuous  weather ;  be- 
sides, the  report  caused  immediate  alarm, 
and  frequent  detection.  Vast  numbers  of 
pheasants  were  carried  off,  before  this  prac 
tice  was  discovered. 

The  late  Mr.  Tyssen  was  partial  to  an  air- 
gun  for  shooting  rooks,  rabbits,  &c.,  and  was 
using  one  at  Donyland  Park,  in  Essex,  when 
the  screw  of  the  valve  gave  way,  as  the  ser. 
vant  was  pumping  the  air  into  it ;  the  copper 
ball  fortunately  took  such  a  direction,  that  no 
one  was  hurt;  but,  in  passing  through  the 
trees,  it  cut  off  some  considerable  branches. 
This  accident  staggered  his  confidence  in  the 
security  of  their  principle,  and  from  the  best 
informed  persons  he  consulted  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  was  convinced  there  was  no  certainty 
of  their  being  safe,  and  he  wisely  relinquished 
the  air-gun,  with  all  its  asserted  saperlative 
propertie8_J)ant6^ 

AiRYy  a.  Composed  of  air ;  relating  to  the  air ;  hig-h  in  air ;  light  as  air ; 

gay,  sprightly,  fiill  of  mirth,  lively. 
Alcohol,  s.  A  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 
Alkali,  «.   Any  snhstance  which  combines  with  an  acid,  and  produces  a 

sah. 

with  them  neutral  salts — and  by  rendering 
oils  miscible  widi  water.  Vegetable  and  mi- 
nerai  alkalies^  not  beii^  evaporable,  except 
in  a  high  degree  of  heat,  are  termed  fixed : 
and  amnumia^  beii^  evaporable  in  a  low 
temperature,  obtains  the  name  of  volatile 
alkalL^hhite, 


fan  to  the  rifle,  would,  independently  of  its 
danger,  prevent  it  from  coming  into  general 
me.  As  a&  instrument,  it  is  extremely  trou- 
Ucaome  to  shoot  with,  and  liable  to  constant 
deiaagement.  Its  power  is  very  weak,  and 
in  aeeoncy  of  aim  the  rifle  is  £u:  superior. 
Even  the  advantage  of  slight  report  in  the  dis- 
diaige  is  now  comparatively  done  away  with,  in 
eonaeqaenee  cf  the  recent  introduction  of  the 
amaU.bore  rifles  for  rook  and  rabbit  shooting ; 
which,  from  the  trifling  quantity  of  powder 
used  in  charging^  are  scarcely  louder  than  the 
air-gun. 

Porday,  whose  reputation  as  a  rifle  maker 
b  deservedly  high,  has  brought  them  to  great 
perfection ;  and  some  beautiful  guns  of  this 
description  may  be  seen  at  his  manu&ctory, 
iriiidi,  though  so  small  in  the  gage  as  to  re- 
qniie  bullets  eighty  to  the  pound,  are  perfect 
alike  in  execution  and  workmanship. 

With  respect  to  the  Air-.cane,  though  a 
more  recent  invention,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say,  that  it  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  the 
sir-gun,  with  much  weaker  power,  and  a 
ptaier  liability  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is^a 
Bere  toy,  and,  certainly,  a  very  dangerous 


form  one  of  the  classes  of  saline 
bofiea,  and  are  of  three  kinds :  the  veget- 
mUe  ^kali  —  kali,  or  potash, — the  mine- 
ral alkaU  —  soda,  or  natron,  —  and  the  vo- 
latile aikaH,  or  ammonia.  Alkaliee  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  changing  blue  vegetable 
colomB  to  a  green,  and  yellow  to  orange ;  by 
Mmbining  r^idly  with  adds,  and  forming 


Alkalinb,  a.  That  which  has  the  qualities  of  alkali. 

Allspice,  «•  Jamaica  pepper,  a  poweiitd  cordial  and  carminative ;  the  dose 
from  two  to  three  or  four  drachms.  Mr.  Bracey  Clarke,  in  a  book  he  has 
published  on  flatulent  or  spasmodic  colic,  or  gripes,  strongly  recom- 
mends a  tincture  of  allspice  in  proof  spirit,  as  an  effectual  remedy  for 
that  disorder.     The  dose  about  4  to  6  oz.  in  water. 

Allurb,  V,  To  entice  to  any  thing. 

Aloes,  «•  A  precious  wood  used  in  the  east  for  perfumes,  of  which  the 
best  sort  is  oi  higher  price  than  gold  ;  a  tree  which  grows  in  hot  coun- 
tries ;  a  medicinal  juice  extracted  from  the  common  aloes  tree. 


Aloes  is  the  in^ssated  jnioe  of  a  plant 
of  the  same  name,  and  is  an  effectual  puiga- 


tive  for  horses.     It  is  intensely  bitter,  and 
strong  and  unpleasant  to  the  smell. 
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Sacolrioe  Uoea  u  gnwn  in  Che  iiUnd  8o> 
cotn,  ud  ia  nfci  in  its  operuiDD  tlian  the 
other  Idcdi.  It  it  ofi  dork  reddish  gr  brown 
colouTf  optque,  uid  Ifu  diB£gree«ble  to  imell 
thui  the  oihen.  It  formerlf  gold  at  m  high 
price,  and  ma  therefore  liable  to  ndultemtion^ 
Barbadoes  ^o«t  a  a  coarser  medicine,  liable  to 
produce  gripiiig,  and  other  unpleaiant  effecta; 
but  it  ii  a  uje  and  efficadoua  purguive. 
It  i>  darker  coloured,  leu  brittle,  and  of  a 
atronger  *Dd  more  disagrvnble  araell — more 
■ctJTe  than  tho  Socotrine ;  mid  coniidered 
mare  c«rtun  in  its  apention.  Ever;  kind  of 
aloa  ii  liable  to  prwiuce  bad  eonKqiiencea  if 
given  too  largely,  or  if  the  horse  be  treated 
impmpeH;  while  under  ila  effect.  There  is 
a  peculiatity  in  the  horse's  intestines  which 

purglLtsTeB  than  those  of  other  domestic  ani- 
maU,  and  therefore  athartic  medicinei  should 
be  prepared  by  persons  of  judgment  and  eipe- 


Cape  aloea  ii  ntlber  tniuparent,  Terj  brit- 
tle, easilj'  powdered,  in  this  state  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour^  the  odour  ariaing  from  it  ia 
not  so  alroDg  aa  the  Baibadoes,  but  itronger 
and  leas  agreeable  than  the  Socotrine.  Thif 
kind  ia  suld  at  a  much  lower  price  than  the 

effect,  that  it  ia  seldom  employed  in  Teteiinaiy 
medidne.  The  dose  of  Socotrine  aloes  ia  frvm 
five  to  nine,  Barbadoea  from  four  to  di,  and 
Cape  from  aix  to  ten  drachma. 

Aloes  opentes  more  speedily  when  united 
with  soap,  or  any  of  the  fixed  alkalies.  In 
old  books  crewn  of  tartar  ia  prescribed  witli 
aloes,  under  die  suppontion  that  it  prevented 
griping,  but  soap  is  prefenble. 

Aloei  is  Bomelimei  given  u  an  alterative  in 
doses  of  one  or  two  drachma.  Il  ia  bIso  *a 
ingredient  in  Friar's  balsam,  and  eompouud 
tincture  of  myrrh;  prepanliotu  much  uaedby 
hnitn While. 


Alpimk  Spaniel  (Can»  A^inw),  t 


The  spaniel  of  3t    Bernard  exceeda  all 

otberi  of  the  same  tribe  in  aiu  and  b«uty. 
Us  generally  reaches  two  feet  in  height  at  the 
ahaulden,andiBupinrdsoffl>e  feet  from  the 
note  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  Hia  coat  ii  much 
more  curleii  than  that  of  either  the  springer 
or  the  cocker,  and  hii  hair  ia  very  closely  set, 
with  abort  woolly  fur  at  the  nwta;  hii  feet 
like  those  of  all  the  dr^  of  cold  climates,  are 
inolected  from  the  possibility  of  being  cut  by 


the  frost,  by  bemg  covered  irith  a.  thick  for, 
which,  besides,  enables  him  to  climb  thoM 
almost  inacceesible  ridges  of  ice  which  aro  to 
numerous  on  the  Great  8l  Bemanl.  There 
peculiarity  about  the  coroera  of  the  eyea 


and  tbe  high  Alpine  rc^oni  which  he  inhaUt*. 

In  point  of  intelligence,  the  Aljane  Bpcniel 

may  be  reckoned  at  least  equal  to  any  of  the 

■pedea ;  and  he  haa  the  greatest  aptitude  (or  . 
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Icwnii^  aajthing  to  which  he  nifty  be  trained. 
He  is  pecnliurlT  adapted  to  thote  stonny  re- 
^ona,  Uie  Swiss  Alps;  and  Providence,  in 
the  wisdom  of  its  arrangements,  seems  to  have 
placed  him  vrhere  he  was  to  be  most  ser- 
viceable to  mankind. 

These  dog&  are  kept  bj  the  monks  of  the 
monssteries  of  the  Swiss  Alps  for  the  express 
porpose  of  searching,  during  heavy  snow 
atorms,  for  traveUers  who  may  have  fiillen 
into  cavities  or  pits,  in  which  sitnation,  with- 
oat  timely  assistance,  they  would  soon  be 
iterred  or  frozen  to  death.  The  practice  is  to 
mid  them  out  in  pairs,  and  being  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment, they  traverse  a  great  extent  of  the 
adjoining  country.  By  marks  in  the  snow, 
but  principally  from  the  acent  formed  from  the 
hreath  of  persons  so  situated  exhaling  through 
tbe  drift,  they  discover  the  pit  that  contains 
tiie  bniied  traveller;  in  which  case  they 
iDBtantly  return  and  give  the  alarm,  when 
anstance  being  procured,  these  sagacious 
snimals  lead  the  benevolent  monks  to  the 
relief  of  the  unfortunate  individual. 


The  following  anecdote  appears  to  be  well 
authenticated : — ^In  crossing  the  mountain  St. 
Gothard,  near  Airola,  the  Chevalier  Oaspard 
de  Brandenbeig  and  his  servant  were  buried 
by  an  avalanche;  his  dog,  who  escaped  the 
heap  of  snow,  did  not  quit  the  place  where  he 
had  lost  his  master :  diis  was  fortunutely  not 
&r  from  the  convent ;  the  animal  howled,  ran 
to  the  convent  frequently,  and  then  returned ; 
struck  by  his  perseverance,  the  next  morning 
the  people  from  the  house  followed  him ;  he 
led  them  directly  to  the  spot,  scratched  the 
snow,  and  after  thirty-six  hours  passed  beneath 
it,  the  Chevalier  and  his  domestic  were  taken 
out  safe,  hearing  distinctly,  during  their  con- 
finement, the  howling  of  the  dog,  and  the  dis- 
course of  their  deliverers.  Sensible  that  to 
the  sagacity  and  fondness  of  this  creature  he 
owed  his  life,  the  gentleman  ordered  by  his 
will,  that  he  should  be  represented  on  his 
tomb  with  his  dog;  and  at  Zug,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Oswald,  where  he  was  buried  in  1728, 
they  still  show  the  monument,  and  the  etBgy 
of  the  gentleman,  with  the  dog  lying  at  h(s 
feet — Brown — Daniel. 


Alteratives,  #.  Gentle  medicines  which  act  gradually  upon  the  con- 
stitution. 


Those  commonly  employed  are  nitre,  anti^ 
mony,  sulphur,  rean,  and  ^thiop^s  mineral, 
exhibited  in  combination.  Laxative  Altera- 
ltM»  are  substituted  for  purgatives :  diuretio 


are  reconmiended  for  reducing  or  preventing 
swellings  of  the  leg;  and  diapharetio  to 
increase  insensible  perspiration,  and  assist  the 
coating  of  the  horse. 


Alum,  «•  A  saline  body,  composed  of  sulphuric  acid,  alumine,  and  potash* 

Alum  is  produced  by  placing  a  quantity  of 
crude  alum  in  an  iron  ladle,  and  keeping  it 
over  a  slow  fire  until  the  watery  particles  are 
evaporated,  and  the  mass  becomes  a  light  and 
pulverisable  substance. 


It  b  used  internally  as  an  astringent,  in 
£arrh(Ba,  diabates,  &c.,  and  externally  as  a  re- 
medy for  grease.  When  burnt  it  is  efficadous 
ID  cleansing  ulcers,  and  for  this  purpose 
ureaDy  combined  with  red  precipitate. 


bleeding,  but  when  of  long  standing  it  is 
incurable. 


Aluminous,  o.^  Relating  to  alum,  or  consisting  of  alum. 

Am AUKOsis,  s.  A  dimness  of  sight,  not  from  any  visible  defect  in  the  eye, 
but  from  some  distemperature  in  the  inner  parts,  occasioning  the  repre- 
sentations of  flies  and  dust  floating  before  the  eyes. 

In  horses,  this  disease  is  caused  by  a  pres- 
nre  of  blood  upon  the  nerve  of  the  eye ;  and 
in  the   earlier  stages   may  be  relieved  by 

Amble,  v.  To  move  upon  an  amble,  to  pace ;  to  move  easily ;  to  walk 

daintily. 
Amble,  s.  An  easy  pace. 
Ambler,  «.  A  pacer. 
Ambury,  s,  a  bloody  wart  on  a  horse's  body. 


The  removal  of  amburies,  or  warts,  is  com- 
Booly  effected  by  a  tight  ligature  of  silk ;  but, 
in  every  case,  do  matter  where  the  wart  may 
be,  the  use  of  the  knife  is  preferable.     Some 


&rriers  touch  them  with  arsenic,  mixed  with 
a  little  soft  soap;  but  this  is  a  dangerous 
method,  and  often  produces  a  serious  degree 
of  inflammation  and  sloughing. 
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Furriers  genenlly  endeavonr  to  get  rid  of 
wen*  by  blistering,  but  thit  never  antwen ; 
mod  sometimet  they  oae  arsenic  md  soap; 
but  this  is  not  only  very  dangerous,  but 
generally  ineffectual  also.  The  knife  is  the 
safest,  most  ezpeditions,  and  most  effectual 

American  Game,  «. 

The  woodcocks  are,  in  all  leqwcts,  like 
those  in  England,  except  that  they  are  only 
about  three-fifths  of  the  size.  They  breed 
here,  and  are  in  such  numbers,  that  some 
men  kill  twenty  brace  or  more  in  a  day. 
Their  haunts  are  in  marshy  places  or  woods. 
The  shooting  of  them  lasts  from  the  4th  of 
July,  till  the  hardish  frosts  come.  Here  are 
five  months  oi  this  sort,  and  pheasants  and 
partridges  are  shot  from  September  to  April. 

The  snipes  are  called  English  snipes,  which 
they  resemble  in  all  respects,  and  are  found 
in  great  abundance  in  Uie  usual  haunts  of 
snipes. 

The  grouse  is  precisely  like  the  Scotch 
grouse.  There  is  only  here  and  there  a  place 
where  they  are  found ;  but  they  are,  in  those 
places,  killed  in  vast  quantities,  in  the  fall 
of  the  year. 

As  to  the  wild  ducks  and  other  water-fowl, 
which  are  come  at  by  lying  in  wait,  and 
killed  most  frequently  swimming  or  sitting, 


remedy  for  wens,  and  every  kind  of  encysted 
tumour.  When  a  consideiable  artery  is  opened 
in  cutting  out  a  wen,  the  bleeding  may  he 
stopped  by  tying  it,  by  means  of  a  tenaculam 
oracrooked  needle,  or  the  bleeding  vessel  may 
be  Uid  hold  of  by  a  pair  of  forceps  and  tied. 


ihey  are  slaughtered  in  whole  flocks.  An 
American  counts  the  cost  of  powder  and  shot. 
If  he  is  deliberate  in  everything  else,  this 
habit  will  hardly  forsake  him  in  the  act  of 
shooting.  When  the  sentimental  flesh-eatMrs 
hear  Uie  report  of  his  gun,  they  may  b^n  to 
pull  out  their  white  handkerchiefs,  for  death 
follows  the  pull  of  his  trigger,  with  perhaps 
even  more  certainty  than  it  used  to  follow  the 
lancet  of  Dr.  Rush. 

The  plover  is  a  fine  bird,  and  is  found  in 
great  numbers  upon  the  plains  and  in  the  col. 
tivated  fields  of  the  islands.  Plovers  are  very 
shy  and  wary,  but  they  have  ingenious  ene- 
mies  to  deal  with.  A  waggon  or  carriage  of 
some  sort  is  made  use  of  to  approach  them, 
and  then  they  are  easily  killed. 

Rabbits  are  very  abundant  in  some  places. 
They  are  killed  by  shooting,  for  all  here  is 
done  with  gun     no  relisnce  is  placed  upon  a 


Ames- ACE,  s.  Two  aces  thrown  at  the  same  time  on  two  dice. 

Ammonia,  s*  A  volatile  alkali,  produced  from  bones  or  sal  ammoniac, 
and  other  mineral  substances.  Carbonate  qfammonioy  a  stimulant  and 
cordiaL  Drop  ammoniac^  as  an  expectorant,  is  given  successfully  in 
doses  of  two,  three,  and  four  drachms. 

Amphibious,  a.  That  which  can  live  in  two  elements. 

Anas,  s*  The  generic  name  of  the  duck  tribe. 

The  Duck,  a  genus  thus  characterised. 
Bill  middle  size,  strong,  straight,  more  or  less 
depressed,  covered  with  a  thin  skin,  often 
more  raised  than  broad  at  the  base,  which  is 


either  furnished  with  a  fleshy  substance  or 
quite  smooth,  always  depressed  towards  the 
point,  which  is  rounded,  blunt,  and  clawed, 
margins  of  the  two  mandibles  toothed  with 
plates,  of  either  a  flat  or  a  conical  form. 
Nostrfls  almost  at  the  surface  of  the  bill,  at 
some  distance  from  the  base,  somewhat  oval, 
half  closed  by  the  flat  membrane  which  lines 
the  nostril.  Legs  short,  feathered  to  the 
knees,  drawn  back  towards  the  belly ;  three 
toes  before,  wholly  webbed;  hind  toe  free, 
articulated  higher  up  on  the  flank,  without  a 
membrane,  or  having  only  the  rudiments 
thereof.  Wings  of  middle  size;  the  first 
quill  either  as  long  as  the  second  or  rather 
dborter. 


Temminck  divides  the  genus  into  four 
sections.  1.  The  Goose;  2.  The  Swan; 
3.  The  Duck.  A.  Ducks  having  the  hind 
claw  naked.  B.  Ducks  having  the  hind  claw 
covered  with  a  loose  membrane. 

This  genus,  in  which  ornithologists  have 
included  all  the  Swans,  Geese,  and  Ducks, 
amounts,  according  to  the  latest  enumeration, 
to  ninety-eight  species,  and  about  fourteen 
varieties ;  thirty.three  of  the  former,  and  one 
of  the  latter,  are  accounted  British  birds. 

From  the  swan  downward  to  the  teal,  they 
are  all  of  a  clean-plumaged,  beautiful  race  of 
birds,  and  some  of  them  exquisitely  so.  Those 
which  have  been  reclaimed  fit>m  a  state  of 
nature,  and  live  dependent  on  man,  are  ex- 
tremely useful  to  him ;  under  his  protection 
they  breed  in  great  abundance,  and  without 
requiring  much  of  his  time  or  care,  lead  their 
young  to  the  pool  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
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btidied,  where  they  instently,  idth  uutine- 
tire  peiteptioiL,  begin  to  search  for  their  food, 
ivfaidi  at  fint  conaiata  chiefly  of  weeda,  worms, 
and  inaecta;  these  they  sift,  as  it  were,  from 
the  mnd,  and  for  that  puipose  their  bills  are 
sdaidrably  adayted.  When  they  are  further 
sdTNiced  in  life,  they  piclc  up  the  sodden 
satteied  grain  of  the  fitim-yard;  which,  but 
for  their  aaaidnous  searchings,  would  be  lost. 
To  them  also  are  allotted  laxge  quantities  of 
earn  which  are  shaken  by  the  winds  from  the 


over-iipened  ears  in  the  field.  On  this  dean 
and  simple  food  tiiey  soon  become  &t,  and 
their  fleah  is  accounted  delidoua  and  nouriah- 
ing. 

In  a  wild  state,  birds  of  Tsrious  kinds  pre- 
lerre  their  original  plumage ;  but  when  tamed 
they  Boon  begin  to  vary,  and  show  the  effects  of 
domestication :  this  is  the  caae  with  the  tame 
goose  and  the  duck,  which  differ  as  much 
from  the  wild  of  their  respective  kinds,  as 
they  do  fit>m  each  oth»r.'-~^ewiek. 


Anasarca,  s.  A  general  dropey,  consisting  of  a  watery  fluid  lodged 
beneath  the  skin. 


Anasaroa  ariaeafrtmi  debility  or  inflamma- 
tion.  The  former  ooeurs  to  old  horMs  when 
turned  out  into  poor  or  marshy  pasture,  and 
is  indicated  by  genenl  swelling  of  the  belly, 
dieatk  and  hind  legs ;  it  generally  ends  &tally 
onleaa  strong  diuretica  and  sudonfics  are  enu 
ployed ;  and  theae  are  combined  in  the  oele. 
bnted  old  drench  of  Markham,  which  has 
cored  more  hones  of  this  disorder  than  any 
other  remedy ;  and  is  oonsideTed  in  the  low 
country,  about  Glastonbury  and  Wedmoor, 
where  ihiB  disease  is  prevalent,  an  infallible 
remedy.  It  consuBts  of  a  decoction  of  worm. 
wood  in  a  gallon  of  ale,  which  is  boiled  down 
to  two  quarts,  and  sidmmed.  In  this  one 
oooee  of  Castile  soap  is  dissolved,  and  then 
there  ia  to  be  atirred  in  six  drachms  of  grains  of 
paradiae,  powdered,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
loqg  pepper.  The  whole  of  this  mixture  is 
given  at  once,  &8ting.  The  horse  to  be  clothed 
and  rode  about  until  he  sweats  and  atales 
prefusdy,  which  he  soon  does,  and  is  then 
vefieved.  The  horse  is  often  capable  of  doing 
some  work  aftw  his  recovery ;  but  the  consti- 
tntion  of  snch  horses  ii  generally  too  far 
brokco  to  receive  any  permanent  benefit  frx>m 
thia  or  any  other  treatment.  The  other  kind 
of  drapay,  or  tiiat  which  depends  on  a  high 
degree  of  general  inflammation,  most  commoidy 
attecka  eolta  during  the  first,  second,  or  third 
or  before  they  begin  to  change  their 
teeth.     At  this  period  there  is  less 


blood  formed,  not  only  from  the  state  of  the 
grinding  teeth,  the  guma,  and  the  mouth  in 
general,  which  is  such  as  to  rendw  mastica- 
tion  painful  and  imperfect,  but  ftom  the 
stomach  sympathising  with  this  state  of  the 
mouth.  This  disorder  in  young  colts  is  first 
observed  by  dulness,  disindination  to  motion, 
hanging  the  head,  and  indifference  in  grazing. 
There  are  swellings  also  on  the  belly,  chest, 
sheath,  or  udder,  which  are  sometimes  very 
considerable.  When  these  symptoms  are  ob- 
served,  the  colt  should  be  tsken  up  and  bled 
until  he  is  quite  faint,  or  drops  down  from 
fiixntness.  Nothing  mora  is  necessary,  unless 
it  is  turning  him  into  a  place  where  he  can 
have  but  little  food  and  sufficient  exercise. 
Markham*s  drench  has  been  given  to  colts 
when  afiliBcted  with  the  Moor  ill,  as  the  dis- 
order  is  termed,  with  success. 


In  dogs,  this  complsint  very  seldom  occurs, 
unless  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  ascites. 
I  have,  however,  now  and  then  seen  it,  and, 
in  most  of  the  eases,  it  was  in  old  dogs  who 
had  laboured  under  some  previous  deUlity. 
In  such  instances,  when  any  remaining  sta. 
mina  affords  a  chance  for  recovery,  the  treat- 
ment recommended  for  dropsy  of  the  belly 
may  be  resorted  to:  very  small  punctures 
may  also  be  made  in  the  distended  skin 
WhUeSlaine, 


AnoLEy  «.  An  instrument  to  take  fish,  consisting  of  a  rod,  a  line  and  a 

hook. 
AxGLE,  9.  To  fish  with  a  rod  and  hook* 

Akglk-rod,  9.  The  stick  to  which  the  fisher's  line  and  hook  are  hnng. 
Angler,  s.  He  that  fishes  with  an  angle. 


TheAngUr  will  take  care,  when  he  means 
to  fish  at  bottom,  to  have  with  him  different 
kind  of  lines  neatly  coiled  up,  strong  single 
haira,  hooks  untied  of  divers  sorts,  and  also 
tied  to  bottom  links  of  coarse  and  fine  gimp 
of  twisted  and  aingle  silk  worm  gut,  of  hqg*s 


bristles,  snd  of  white  and  sorrel  hair ;  likewise 
to  be  provided  with  cork  and  quill  floats,  and 
spare  caps.  Shot  split,  and  smsll  pistol  >buL 
lets  to  poise  the  floats ;  shoemaker's  wax  in  a 
piece  of  leather  (if  the  wax  be  too  stiff,  tem- 
per it  with  tallow);  silk  of  various  sizes  and 
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colours;  recollecting,  that  hooka  for  worm 
fishing,  and  red  paste,  are  usually  tied  on 
with  scarlet ;  and  those  for  gentles,  yellow 
paste,  and  grubs  with  straw-coloured  silk ;  a 
plummet  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  water 
when  a  float  is  used ;  a  clearing  ring  to  disentan. 
gle  the  hook,  which  is  used  by  running  it  along 
and  over  the  top  of  the  rod,  and  gradually 
down  the  line  (holding  it  by  a  strong  twine, 
long  enough  for  any  such  purpose)  to  where 
the  hook  is  fast,  if  at  a  stump  or  other  un- 
moveable  substance;  but  if  it  be  hung  to 
weeds,  let  the  ring  get  below  the  hook,  then 
pull  the  twine,  and  the  ring  will  break  the 
weeds,  and  thus  save  both  line  and  hook ;  in 
the  former  case,  if  it  does  not  release  the 
hook,  it  will  enable  the  line  to  be  broken 
near  to  it,  and  prevent  the  line  from  being 
strained  in  any  other  part.  A  sharp  pen-knife, 
a  pair  of  scissors,  a  small  whetstone  about  two 
inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  are 
indispensible.  A  landing-net,  the  iron  hoop 
made  with  joints,  and  a  socket  to  contain  a 
handle  for  it;  some  use  a  light  hook  that 
screws  into  a  long  staflT,  which  not  only  se- 
cures  the  taking  of  a  large  fish  out  of  the  water, 
but  also  is  a  useful  implement  in  disengaging 
the  line  from  weeds  or  boughs  of  trees.  A 
disgoi^er  to  put  down  the  throat  of  a  fish 
when  he  has  swallowed  the  hook,  until  it  is 
touched,  when  by  pulling  the  line  gently  at 
the  same  time  that  the  instrument  presses 
down  the  hook,  it  will  be  freed.  These  may 
be  nuide  of  a  piece  of  split  cane  five  or  six 


inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide, 
with  a  notch  at  each  end.  Baits  should  bo 
carried,  the  gentles,  pastes,  and  natural  flies, 
in  tin  boxes ;  for  the  latter,  with  holes  punched 
in  the  top  to  admit  air.  He  will  likewise  not 
be  without  worms  of  different  sorts  in  canvass 
and  woollen  bags,  and  a  larger  one  for  malt 
or  other  ground  bait :  to  hold  the  baits,  it  ia 
fax  better  to  .  have  something  like  a  fish/- 
woman^s  apron,  with  three  or  four  partitions 
(made  as  below),  than  to  dangle  the  gentle- 
case  or  worm-bags  from  a  button.  A  piece 
of  coarse  cloth,  three  quarters  in  length  and 
breadth,  doubled  to  within  three  inches  at 
one  side  ;  which  three  inches  must  be  doubled 
back  again,  and  sewed  all  along  close  to  the 
first  doubling  to  receive  a  belt;  the  great 
doubling  at  each  side  is  then  to  be  sewed  up, 
so  that  the  foreside  may  allow  room  for  Uie 
hand  to  go  eauly  into  the  pockets,  which  will 
be  ten  inches  deep;  and  when  stitched  in 
three  places,  will  leave  four  divisions,  each 
four  inches  broad.  The  fishbasket,  pannier, 
or  creel,  as  they  are  made  very  neat  and  light 
in  wicker-work,  should  be  laige  enough  to 
admit  the  fish  to  lie  at  full  length  ;  they  are 
thus  better  preserved,  both  in  appearance  and 
for  use,  than  when  bent  and  crushed  together  ; 
some  persons  carry  their  pannier  at  their  back, 
othere  under  the  left  arm,  having  the  side 
nearest  them  rather  hollowed :  in  these  baa- 
kets  are  sometimes  a  partition  at  the  top,  for 
holding  night  lines,  &c.     Daniel. 


^  *  * 

Angling,  p.  The  art  of  fishing  with  a  rod  and  line. 


Angling  came  into  general  repute  in  Eng- 
land about  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
when  both  the  secular  and  rq^lar  clergy, 
being  prohibited  by  the  common  law  from  the 
amusement  of  hunting,  hawking,  and  fowling, 
directed  their  attention  to  this  recreation. 
The  invention  of  printing  assisted  in  exciting 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  nuide  known  its 
importance  "  to  cause  the  helthe  of  your  body, 
and  specyally  of  your  soul,*^  as  the  first  trea. 
tise  quaintly  concludes.  W^'nkin  de  Worde 
gave  the  world,  in  1496,  a  small  folio  repub- 
lication of  the  celebrated  Book  of  St  Albans. 
It  contained,  for  the  first  time,  a  curious 
tract,  entitled  the  Treatyse  of  Fysshinge  with 
an  Angle ;  embellished  with  a  wood  cut  of  the 
angler.  Thb  treatise  is  imputed  to  Dame 
Jidiana  Bemers,  or  Barnes,  prioress  of  a  nun- 
nery near  St  Albans.  "  The  angler,**  she 
observes,  ^*atte  the  least  hatii  his  holsom 
walke  and  mery  at  his  ease,  a  swete  ayre  of 
the  swete  savoure  of  the  meede  flowers  that 
makyth  him  hungary ;  he  hereth  the  melody, 
ous  armony  of  the  fowles,  he  seeth  the  yonge 
swannes,  heerons,  duckes,  cotes,  and  many 
other  fowles,  with  their  brodos,   whych  me 


seemyth  better  than  alle  the  noyse  of  the 
houndys,  the  blast  of  homys,  and  the  scrye  of 
fowles,  that  hunters,  fawkeners,  and  fowlers, 
can  make.  And  if  angler  take  fysshe,  surely 
thenne  is  there  noo  man  merier  than  he  ia 
in  his  spyryte?"*  The  Book  of  St  Albans 
contains  ^^  Treatises  perteynynge  to  Hawkynge 
and  Huntynge,**  as  well  as  ^^  Fysshinge  with 
an  Angle ; "  and  several  editions  of  it  were 
printed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies ;  as  that  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  Gen- 
tleman*s  Academic  in  1595;"  ^^The  Jewel 
for  Gentrie  in  1674.**  Mr.  Haselwood,  m 
learned  biographer,  has  recently  favoured  the 
public  with  a  well  finished  facsimile  reprint 
of  the  work,  but  he  disputes  the  claim  of  the 
&ir  lady  above  mentioned  to  be  the  authoreaa 
of  the  above  treatise  on  angling,  and  only  aa- 
signs  her  a  small  portion  of  the  treatise  on 
hawking,  the  entire  treatise  on  hunting,  a 
list  of  the  beasts  of  chase,  and  another  of 
birds  and  fowls. 

Walton*s  inimitable  "Discourse  on  An- 
gling** was  first  printed  in  1653,  in  an  elegant 
duodecimo,  with  plates  of  the  most  consider- 
able fish  cut  in  steel.    This  edition,  and  three 
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tnbteqiieDt  one*,  contuted  wholly  of  what  is 
now  ailed  part  the  first  of  the  **  Complete 
Angler,**  or  Walton^s  mdividual  portion  of  the 
wok.  While  engaged  in  1676,  being  the 
ci^ty-third  year  of  his  age,  in  preparing  the 
fifth  edition,  he  received  from  his  friend, 
Charles  Cotton,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  in  Derby- 
thire,  ^  Instructions  how  to  angle  for  a  Troat 
«r  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,**  as  they  were 
iint  eaUed,  which  afterwards  became  part  Uie 
second  of  this  joint  publication. 

Ai^^ling  has  been  thought  of  sufficient  im- 
portRDce  to  he  protected  by  statute.   This  first 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  im- 
prisonment and  treble  damages  were  awarded 
sfBinst  all  that  should  tre^iass  on  the  rights 
of  authorised    fishers.       By   the   31    Hen. 
TIIL  c.  2,  s.  2,  it  was  enacted,  ^^  If  any  evil 
^Mposed  persons  shall  fish  in  the  day  time, 
fram  tax  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  eyen- 
ii^  in  any  ponds,  stews,  or  moats,  with  nets, 
hoi^s,  or  bait,  against  the  will  of  the  owners, 
they  shall,  on  the  conviction  thereof^  at  the 
■ait  of  the  king,  or  the  party  aggrieved,  suffer 
imprisonment  for  the  space  of  three  months, 
and  find  security  for  their  good  behaviour. 
By  the   5  Eliz.,  c  21,  s.  2,  it  is  enacted, 
^  If  any  person   shall   unlawfully  break  or 
destroy  any  head  or  dam  of  a  fish  pond,  or 
shall  wrongfully  fish  therein,  with  intent  to 
take  or  kill  fish,  he  shall,  on  conviction  at  the 
aasaes  or  sessions,  at  the  suit  of  the  king  or 
Uie  party  injured,  be  imprisoned  three  months 
and  pay  tivble  dami^s ;  and  afler  the  ezpi^ 
ration  of  the  said  three  months,  shall  find 
aiietiea  for  good  behaviour  for  seven  years  to 


By  the  22  &  23  Car.  II.  c.  25,  s.  7,  it 
is  enacted,  **That  if  any  person  shall,  at 
ny  time,  use  any  casting  net,  drag  net, 
shove  net,  or  other  net  whatsoever ;  or  any 
aa^te,  hair,  noose,  troll,  or  spear ;  or  shall  lay 
any  wears,  pots,  nets,  fish-hooks,  or  other  en- 
gines ;  or  shall  take  any  fish  by  any  means 
whatsoever,  in  any  river,  stew,  moat,  pond, 
«r  other  water,  or  shall  be  aiding  thereunto, 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  water, 
and  be  convicted  thereof  within  one  month 
after  the  offence  committed,  such  offender 
shall  give  to  the  party  injured  such  sadsiiic- 
tion  as  a  justice  shall  appoint,  not  exceeding 
treble  damages ;  and  pay  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  such  smn,  not  exceeding  10«.,  as  the 
jasdee  shall  think  fit :  in  default  of  payment, 
the  said  penalties  to  be  levied  by  distress ;  or 
the  ofiender  to  be  committed  to  the  house  of 
cowection  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  month, 
vnleis  he  enter  into  a  bond,  with  surety,  in 
a  sum  not  exceeding  jClO,  never  to  offend 
in  like  manner.**  Justices  are  also  authorised 
to  destroy  all  such  articles  as  before  recited 
and  adapted  to  the  taking  of  fish,  as  may  be 
found  in  the  possession    of  offenders  when 


taken.  Persons  aggrieved  may  ^peal  to  the 
quarter  sessions,  whose  judgment  shall  be 
final. 

And  by  the  4  &  5  William  and  Mary 
it  is   enacted,    *^That    no    person    (except 
makers  and  sellers  of  nets,  owners  of  a  river 
or  fishery,  authorised  fishermen  and  their  ap. 
prentices)  shall  keep  any  net,  angle,  leap, 
pike,  or  rather  engine,  for  taking  of  fish.  The 
proprietor  of  any  river  or  fishery,  or  persons 
by  them  authorised,  may  seize,  and  keep  to 
his  own  use,  any  engine  which  shall  be  found 
in  the  custody  of  any  person  fishing  in  any 
river  or  fishery,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  or  occupier.     And  such  owner,  occu- 
pier, or  person  authorised  by  either,  sanctioned 
by  the  consent   of  any  justice,  in  the  day 
time,  may  search  the  houses  or  other  places 
of  any  unqualified  person,  who  shall  be  sus- 
pected of  having  such  nets,  or  other  engines 
in  his  possession,  and  the  same  to  seize  and 
keep  to  their  own  use,  or  cut  in  pieces  and 
destroy.**      Stealing  fish  in  disguise  is  made 
felony   of  by  the   9   Geo.   I.   c.  22.    "  If 
any  person  armed   and   disguised  shall   un^ 
lawfully  steal,  or  take  away,   any  fish  out 
of  any  river  or  pond,  (whether  armed  or  not,) 
shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  break  down 
the  head  or  mound  of  any  fish  pond,  whereby 
the  fish  shall  be  lost  and  destroyed,  or  shall 
rescue  any  person  in  custody  for  any  such 
offence,  or  procure  any  other  to  join  him 
therein,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  without 
benefit  of  cleigy.**     This  (commonly  called 
the   Black   Act)  is  made  perpetual  by  31 
Geo.  II.  c.  42. 

By  the  5  Geo.  III.  c.  14,  s.  1,  it  is  en- 
acted, ^^  That  if  any  person  shall  enter  into 
any  park  or  paddock  enclosed,  or  into  any 
garden,  orchard,  or  yard,  belonging  to,  or  ad- 
joining to,  any  dwelling-house,  wherein  shall 
be  any  river,  pond,  moat,  or  other  water,  and, 
by  any  means  whatsoever,  (without  the  con. 
sent  of  the  owner,)  steal,  kill,  or  destroy,  any 
fish,  bred,  kept,  or  preserved  therein,  or  shall 
be  assisting  therein,  or  shall  receive  or  buy 
any  such  fish,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  transported  for  seven 
years.  Persons  making  confession  of  such 
offence,  and  giving  evidence  against  an  ac- 
complice, who,  in  pursuaiice  thereof,  shall  be 
convicted,  will  be  entitled  to  a  free  pardon.** 
And  by  the  same  act,  section  3,  it  is  provided, 
*^That  if  any  person  shall  take,  kill,  or  destroy, 
or  attempt  to  take,  kill,  or  destroy,  any  fish  in 
any  river  or  stream,  pool,  pond,  or  any  other 
water,  (not  being  in  any  park  or  paddock  en- 
closed, or  in  any  garden,  orchard,  or  yard, 
belonging  or  adjoining  to  a  dwelling-house, 
but  in  any  other  enclosed  ground,  being  pri- 
vate property,)  such  person  being  thereof  con- 
victed by  confession,  or  the  oath  of  one  wit- 
ness before  a  justice,  shall  forfeit  five  pounds 
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to  the  owner  of  the  fishery  of  rach  riTor  or 
other  vnter ;  and  in  de&olt  thereof  ihall  be 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  a 
time  not  exceeding  six  months.** 

By  the  1  Miz.  c.  17,  "^  All  fishermen  are 
forbidden  to  destroy  the  fry  of  fish,  small 
salmon  and  trout,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty 
shillings;**  and  by  the  4  &  5  Anne,  for  the 
protection  of  salmon  in  the  countiefl  of  South, 
ampton  and  Wilts,  no  sslmon  shall  be  taken 
between  the  first  of  August  and  twelfth  of 
November.  Statutes  of  Geo.  L  and  11.,  for. 
bid  the  same  fish  to  be  taken  in  the  riyers 


Severn,  Wye,  Ware,  Ouse,  &e.,  under  eighteen 
inches  long. 

It  is  held  that  when  the  lord  of  the  manor 
has  the  soil  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  aa  in 
the  case  of  the  Severn,  the  right  of  fiahii^ 
goes  with  it;  and  he  who  intrudes  there(« 
must  prove  his  daim  of  a  firee  fishery ;  but 
when  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  and  the  river 
is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Thames,  the  right  ia  presumed  to  be  common, 
and  he  who  claims  a  privilege  must  pvove 
it. — Eney,  Lon.  (  Vide  Fish,  Fishimo,  &c. 
&c.) 


Animal,  s,  A  living  creature. 

Animal,  a.  That  belongs  or  relates  to  animals. 

Animalcule,  «.  A  small  animal. 

Aniseed,  «.  A  stimulant  and  cordial,  much  used  in  veterinary  practice. 

The  essential  oil  is  generally  preferred. 
Ankle,  s.  The  joint  which  joins  the  foot  to  the  leg. 
Ankle-bone,  «.  The  bone  of  the  ankle. 
Anodyne,  a.  That  which  has  the  power  of  mitigating  pain. 

Anodtkb  Carminativb  Tincturk. 

No.  3.  Best  Turkey  opium    .     I  cau 
Cloves  bruised    .         .     2  oz. 
Jamaica  ginger  bruised      3  oz. 
Old  Cognac  brandy      .     1  quart. 
Keep  them  together  in  a  well-corked  bottle 

three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  shaking  it. 

The  dose  two  or  three  ounces  in  water. 

The  ball  may  be  mixed  with  warm  ale,  if 

the  form  of  a  drench  be  preferred  to  that  of  a 

ball,  and  either  of  the  receipts  will  be  found  a 

good  remedy  in  flatulent  or  spasmodic  colic.—. 

JVhUe. 

Anoint,  v,  a.    To  rub  over  with   unctuous  matter;   to  consecrate  by 

unction. 
Anser,  9.  The  goose,  a  genus  thus  characterised.     Bill  shorter  than 

the  head,  a  little  conical,  as  are  the  marginal  denticulations.     Neck  of 

a  middle  length. 
Ant,  «.  An  emmet,  a  pismire. 

An  universal  bustle  and  activity  observed  in 
anthills  may  be  generally  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  rsin.     The  ants  frequently  appear  all  in 


Anodthk  Ball. 

No.  1.  Opium  .  .  from  }  dr.  to  I  dr. 
Castile  soap  .  .  2  dr.  to  4  dr. 
Powdered  ginger  .  1  dr.  to  2  dr. 
Powdered  aniseed  .  }  oz.  to  1  oz. 
Oil  of  caraways  ^  dr. 

Syrup,  enough  to  form  a  balL 

Anodymb  Draught,  or  Drbmch. 

No.  2.  Tincture  of  opium  from  4  oz.  to  1  oz. 
Spirit  of  nitrous  ether      1  oz.  to  2  oz. 
Essence  of  peppermint     1  to  2  dr. 
Water       .        .        .1  pint 


motion  together,  and  carry  their  ^gs  about 
from  place  to  place. — Foster. 


Anthelminthics,  #.  Medicines  that  destroy  worms,  or  expel  them  from 
the  intestines. 


The  mercurial  purgatives  are  generally 
considered  the  most  effectual  anthelminthics. 
A  variety  of  vegetables  have  been  thought 
to  possess  this  quality,  but  I  believe  without 


and  wormwood.  jiEthiop^s  mineral,  antimony, 
sulphur,  and  tin,  have  idso  been  considered  aa 
anthelminthica.     I  believe  tin  has  not  been 


fidrly  tried :  and  as  it  is  an  efficacious  anthel- 
minthic  in  dogs,  it  may  probably  be  found  use. 
ful  in  horses.  Of  all  the  mercurial  prepanu 
tions,  calomel  is  by  &r  the  best  for  this 


foundation ;  among  these  are  box,  rue,  savin,    purpose,  and  may  be  given  with  aloes,  soap. 


and  some  aromatic  oil,  with  a  little  ging«r. 
Many  prefer  giving  the  calomel  at  night,  and 
the  purgative  the  following  morning.     Aloes 
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•leftgoodtathelnnntlkie.     A  taline  •abstmce  deserve  the  high  character  that  vaa  given  of 

«u  wme  time  ago  introdnrad  from  India,  as  it ;  though,  like  salt  or  brine,  it  may  some- 

aremedy  for  that  apedea  of  worm  termed  ^/l«.  times  have  been  found  an  eflFectual  antheL 

It  seems  to  be  oompoaed  of  common  salt  and  minihic..~^White»    (  Vide  Worms.) 
fiver  of  sulphur,  but  it  doM  not  appear  to 

Anthrax,  «.  A  scab  or  blotch  which  bums  the  skin. 
Anticor,  s.  a  preternatural  swelling  in  a  horse*s  breast,  opposite  his 
heart. 


This  ifl,  I  believe,  an  inflammatory  disorder, 
and  requirea  bleeding  and  opening  medicines, 
vith  fomentationa.  It  is  said  to  happen  fire- 
qoently,  and  often  end  &tally,  in  France  and 
Italy;  but  aeldom  in  this  country.     It  con- 


sists in  a  painful  swelling  of  the  breast  and 
belly,  sometimes  ending  in  suppuration,  some- 
times in  dropey.  After  bleeding  and  opening 
medicine,  give  mild  diure,tica  and 
Whiie. 


AiiTiDOTE,  «•  A  medicine  given  to  obviate  the  effects  of  poisons. 
Antimoki  AL,  €u  Made  of  antimony. 
Antimony,  «.  A  metal. 

and  in  a  fluid  preparation  ia  recommended  in 
foul  ulcers  of  the  feet,  cankers,  &c.  &c. 


ma  of  antimony  are  extensively 
used  in  veterinary  practice,  generally  in  com- 
In  feven  it  is  particularly  useful, 


Antiseptics,  9, 

Antiaeptica  are  medicines  which  prevent 
putridity,  or  remove  it  if  begun.  The  moat 
cfficadoua  are  bark  and  other  bitters ;  opium, 
wine,  ether,  ammonia,  and  camphor. 

Honea  do  not  appear  to  be  subject  to  those 


fevers  which,  in  the  human  system,  are  termed 
putrid.  In  gangrene,  or  mortification  of  the 
external  parta,  antiseptic  fomentations  are 
employed,  which  are  made  by  boiling  worm- 
wood, rue,  and  other  bitter  herbs  in  water. 


Aktispasmodic,  a.  That  which  has  the  power  of  relieving  the  cramp. 


Antispasmodics,  #• 

Antispasmodics  in  veterinary  practice  possess 
the  power  of  allaying  inordinate  or  painful 
motiians  in  the  system,  particularly  those 
iavelmitary  contractions  in  parts  which  are 
■atanlly  subject  to  the  command  of  the  wilL 

]f  edical  writera  divide  antispaamodica  into 
t«o  kinda,  viz.  stimulants  and  sedatives.  To 
the  former  beloi^  arsenic,  preparations  of 
nnc,  and  iron ;  also,  ammonia,  ether, 
itial  oils,  &C.  The  latter  comprehends 
afium,  mndE,  camphor,  and  all  the  vegetable 


Medicines  of  the  foetid  kind,  such  as  galba- 
mnn,  aaaafostida,  dtc,  have  also  an  antispas- 
qnaiity. 
Wkcn  spasm  arises  from  irritation,  sedatives 


are  to  be  given ;  but  when  it  depends  merely 
on  debility,  tonics  are  evidently  proper.  The 
spasmodic  complunts  to  which  horses  are 
liable,  are  locked  jaw  and  spasmodic  or  flato. 
lent  colic,  commonly  named  gripes,  in  which 
the  most  efficacious  antispasmodic  is  opium ; 
but  it  is  generally  joined  with  others,  such  as 
camphor,  aasafcetida,  ether,  oil  of  peppermint, 
juniper,  caraways,  or  allspice,  or  other  aro- 
matica. 

Spieea  and  aromatic  aeeds,  such  as  dnna. 
mon,  cloves,  ginger,  caraways,  aniseed,  &c., 
are  often  joined  with  opium,  either  in  powder 
or  infused  with  it  in  proof  spirit,  to  form  a 
tincture,  and  will  be  found  a  good  antispas- 
modic  in  that  form. 


AiTTLBR,  #•  Branch  of  a  stag's  horn. 
Aperiknt,  a.  Gently  purgative. 
Apsx,  #•  The  tip  or  point. 
Apiart,  ^.  The  place  where  hees  are  kept. 
Apoplbxt,  #.  A  sudden  deprivation  of  all  sensation. 
Apostume,  Sm  A  hollow  tumour  filled  with  purulent  matter. 
Apparatus,  s.  Those  things  which  are  provided  for  the  accomplishment 
of  any  purpose.  (  Vide  Shooting.) 
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Application,  9.  The  act  of  applying  any  thing  to  another ;  the  thing 

applied. 
Aqua-fortis,  a.  Weak  nitric  acid. 

Aquiline,  a.  Resembling  an  eagle ;  when  applied  to  the  nose,  hooked. 
Arab,  9,  or  Arabian.   A  horse  bred  in  Arabia. 


The  Arabian ^Of  all  the  countries  in 

the  world  where  the  horse  runs  wild,  Arabia 
produces  the  most  beautiful  breed — ^the  most 
generous,  swift,  and  persevering.     They  are 
found,  tho\^h  not  in  great  numbers,  in  the 
deserts  of  that  country,  and  the  natives  use 
every  stratagem  to  take  them.  Although  they 
are  active  and  beautiful,  yet  they  are  not  so 
laige  as  those  bred  up  tame.     They  are  of  a 
brown  colour,  their  mane  and  tail  very  short, 
and  the  hair  black  and  tufted.     Their  swift- 
ness is  incredible ;  the  attempt  to  pursue  them 
in  the  usual  nuuiner  of  the  chace,  with  dogs, 
would  be  entirely  fruitless :  such  is  the  rapi- 
dity of  their  flight,  that  they  are  instantly  out 
of  view,  and  the  dogs  themselves  give  up  the 
vain  pursuit.     The  only  method,  therefore, 
of  taking  them  is  by  traps  hidden  in  the  sand, 
which  entangling  their  feet,  the  hunter  at 
length  comes  up,  and  either  kills  them  or 
carries  them  home  alive.     If  the  horse  be 
young,  he  is  considered  among  the  Arabians 
as  a  very  great  delicacy,  and  they  feast  upon 
him  while  any  part  is  found  remaining;  but 
if  from  his  shape  or  vigour  he  promises  to  be 
serviceable  in  his  more  noble  capacity,  they 
take  the  usual  methods  of  taming  him  by 
fatigue  and  hunger,  and  he  soon  becomes  a 
useful  domestic  animal.     But  the  horses  thus 
caught,  or  trained  in  this  manner,  are  at  pre- 
sent very  few ;  the  value  of  Arabian  horses 
all  over  the  world  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
thinned  the  deserts  of  the  wild  breed,  and 
there  are  few  to  be  found  in  those  countries, 
except  such  as  are  tame. 

The  Arabian  breed  has  been  diffused  into 
Barbary  as  well  as  Egypt,  and  into  Persia  also. 
Those  from  the  former  country  are  usually 
denominated  "  Barbs." 

Let  the  Arab  be  ever  so  poor,  he  has 
horses:  they  usually  ride  on  the  mares,  ex. 
perience  having  taught  them  that  they  bear 
fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst,  better  than  horses; 
they  also  are  less  vicious,  more  gentle,  and 
will  remain,  left  to  themselves,  in  great  num- 
bers, for  days  together,  without  doing  the  least 
injury  to  each  other.  The  Turks,  on  the 
contrary,  do  not  like  mares,  and  the  Arabians 
sell  them  the  horses  which  they  do  not  keep 
for  stallions. 

The  Arabs  have  no  houses,  but  constantly 
live  in  tents,  which  serve  them  also  for  sta^ 
blcs,  so  that  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the 
children,  lie  promiscuously  with  the  mare 
and  foal.     The  little  children  are  often  seen 


upon  the  body  or  the  neck  of  the  mare,  while 
these  continue  inoffensive  and  harmless,  per- 
mitting  them  thus  to  play  with  and  caress 
them  without  injury. 

The  Arabs  never  beat  their  horses;  they 
treat  them  gently;  they  speak  to  them,  and 
seem  to  hold  a  discourse ;  they  use  them  as 
friends ;  they  never  attempt  to  increase  their 
speed  by  the  whip,  nor  spur  them,  but  in  cases 
of  necessity ;— however,  when  this  happens 
they  set  off  with  amazing  swiftness,  they  leap 
over  obstacles  with  as  much  agility  as  a  buck, 
and  if  the  rider  happens  to  fall,  they  are  so 
manageable  that  they  stand  still  in  the  midst 
of  their  most  rapid  career. 

The  Arabian  horses  are  of  a  middle  size, 
easy  in  their  motions,  and  rather  inclined  to 
leanness  than  &t  They  are  regularly  dressed 
every  morning  and  evening,  and  with  such 
care,  that  the  smallest  roughness  is  not  left 
upon  their  skins.  They  wash  the  legs,  the 
mane,  and  the  tail ;  the  two  latter  they  never 
cut,  and  very  seldom  comb,  lest  they  should 
thin  the  hair. 

They  give  them  nothing  to  eat  during  the 
day;  they  only  give  them  to  drink  once  or 
twice,  and  at  sunset  they  hang  a  bag  to  their 
heads,  in  which  there  is  about  half  a  bushel 
of  clean  barley :  they  continue  eating  the 
whole  night,  and  the  bag  is  again  taken  away 
the  next  morning.  They  are  turned  out  to 
pasture  in  the  beginning  of  March,  when  the 
grass  is  pretty  high.  When  the  spring  is  past 
they  take  them  again  from  pasture,  and  then 
they  get  neither  grass  nor  hay  during  the  rest 
of  the  year;  barley  is  their  only  food,  except 
now  and  then  a  little  straw.  The  mane  of 
the  foal  is  always  clipped  when  about  a  year 
or  eighteen  months  old,  in  order  to  make  it 
stroi^r  and  thicker;  they  begin  to  break 
them  at  two  years  old,  or  two  years  and  a  half 
at  farthest;  they  never  saddle  or  bridle  them 
till  at  that  age,  and  then  they  are  always 
kept  ready  saddled  at  the  door  of  the  tent, 
from  morning  till  sunset,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared against  any  surprise.  They  at  present 
seem  sensible  of  the  great  advantage  their 
horses  are  to  the  country;  there  is  a  law« 
therefore,  that  prohibits  the  exportation  of 
the  mares,  and  such  stallions  as  are  brought 
into  England  are  generally  purchased  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  Africa,  and  come  round  to 
us  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Arabs  preserve  the  pedigree  of  their 
horses  with  great  care,  and  for  several  ages 
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back.  They  t&tingiiikh  the  nces  by  different 
nunea,  and  divide  tbem  into  three  classes; 
the  fint  ia  that  of  the  nobles,  the  ancient 
breed,  and  unadalterated  on  either  side  ; 
the  second,  that  of  the  horses  of  the  anci- 
ent nee,  bat  adulterated ;  and  the  third  the 
eonunon  and  inferior  kind:  the  last  they 
sdl  at  a  low  price,  but  those  of  the  first 
daaSf  and  even  of  the  second,  amongst  which 
sre  found  horses  of  equal  value  to  the  former, 
are  sold  extremely  dear.  They  know,  by  long 
experience,  the  race  of  a  horse  by  his  appear- 
ance; they  <»n  tell  the  name,  the  surname, 
the  eolour,  and  the  marks  properly  belonging 
to  each.  When  the  mare  has  produced  the 
fiial,  witnesaes  are  called,  and  an  attestation 
flgned,  in  which  are  described  the  marks  of 
the  foal,  and  the  day  noted  when  it  was 
bimi^t  forth.  These  attestations  increase 
the  value  of  the  horse,  and  are  given  to  the 
penoo  who  buys  him.  The  most  ordinary 
man  of  this  race  sells  for  five  hundred 
crowna ;  there  are  many  that  sell  for  a  thoo- 
■ad,  and  some  of  the  very  finest  kinds  for 

foatieen  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

•  •  • 

ES^ty  or  one  hundred  piastres  are  given 
for  an  ordinary  horse,  which  is  in  general  less 
^ued  than  an  ass  or  mule ;  but  a  horse  of  a 
well  known  Arabian  breed  will  fetch  any  price. 
Abdallah,  pacha  of  Damascus,  had  just  given 
three  thouaand  piastres  for  one.  The  hittory 
af  ahorse  is  frequently  the  topic  of  general 
emvcrsation.  When  I  was  at  Jerusalem,  the 
feats  of  one  of  these  steeds  made  a  great  noise. 
The  Bedouin,  to  whom  the  animal,  a  mare, 
beloaged,  being  pursued  by  the  govemor^s 
fuaida.  mahed  with  her  from  the  top  of  the 
InDs  that  overlooked  Jericho.  The  mare 
SDoor^  at  full  gallop  an  almost  perpendicular 
declivity  without  stumbling,  and  IdPt  the  soL 
&n  lost  in  admiration  and  satonishment. 
poor  creature,  however,  dropped  down 
on  entering  Jericho,  and  the  Bedouin, 
who  would  not  quit  her,  was  taken  weepii^ 
over  the  body  of  his  companion.  This  mare 
has  a  brother  in  the  desert,  who  is  so  fiunous, 
that  the  Arabs  always  know  where  he  has 
been,  where  he  is,  what  he  is  doing,  and  how 
be  does.  Ali  Aga  rel%iou8ly  showed  me,  in 
the  mountains  near  Jericho,  the  footsteps  of 
the  mare  that  died  in  the  attempt  to  save  her 
■~a  Macedonian  could  not  have  beheld 

of  Bucephalus  with  greater  respect. 

•  *  • 

The  pare  Anibians  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  our  race  horaea,  seldom  exceeding  four- 
teen bands  two  inches  in  height  Their  heads 
iR  very  beantifttl,  clean,  and  wide  between 


the  jaws;  the  forehead  is  broad  and  square ; 
the  face  flat ;  the  muzzle  short  and  fine;  the 
eyes  prominent  and  brilliant;  the  ean  small 
and  handsome ;   the  nostrils  laige  and  open ; 
the  skin  of  the  head  thin,  through  which  may 
be  distinctly  traced  the  whole  of  the  veins; 
the  neck  rather  short  than  otherwise.     The 
body  may,  as  a  whole,   be  considered  too 
light,  and  the  breast  rather  narrow;    but 
behind  the  arms,  the  chest  generally  swells 
out  greatly,  leaving  ample  room  for  the  lungs 
to  play,  and  with  great  depth  of  ribs.     The 
shoulder  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
breed;  <the  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade,  in- 
clines backwards  nearly  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  d^;rees ;  the  withers  are  h^h  and  arched ; 
the  neck  beautifully  curved ;  the  mane  and 
tail  long,  thin,  and  flowing :  the  legs  are  fine, 
flat,  and  wiry,  with  the  posteriors   placed 
somewhat  oblique,  which  has  led  some  to  sup- 
pose that  their  strength  was  thereby  lessened 
—but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  the  bone 
is  of  uncommon  density ;  and  the  prominent 
muscles  of  the  fore  arms  and  thigh,  prove 
that  the  Arabian  horse  is  fiilly  equal  to  all 
that  has  been  said  of  its  physical  powers. 
The  Arabian  is  never  known,  in  a  tropical 
climate,  to  be  a  roarer,  or  to  have  curbs,  the 
shape,  from  the  point  of  the  hock  to  the  fet- 
lock, being  very  perfect      It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  skin  of  sll  the  light-coloured 
AraMans  is  pure  black,  or  bluish  black,  which 
gives  to  wMte  horses  that  beautiful  silvery 
gray  colour  so  prevalent  among  the  coursers 
of  noble  blood.     Bay  and  chestnut  are  also 
common,  and  considered  good  colours.     It 
has  been  remarked  in  India,  that  no  horse  of 
a  dark  gray  colour  was  ever  known  to  be  a 
winner  on  the  turf.      If  an  Arabian  horse 
exceed  fourteen  and  a  half  hands  in  height, 
the  purity  of  his  blood  is  always  doubted  in 
India.  •  •  • 

Speaking  of  the  docile  character  of  the 
Arab  horse,  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
writes :  **  My  morning  rides  are  very  plea- 
sant.  My  horse  is  a  nice,  quiet,  good- 
tempered  little  Arab,  who  is  so  fearless, 
that  he  goes,  without  starting,  close  to  an 
elephant,  and  so  gentle  and  docile,  that  he 
eats  bread  out  of  my  band,  and  has  almost 
as  much  attachment  and  coaxing  ways  as  a 
dog.  This  seems  the  general  character  of 
the  Arab  horses,  to  judge  from  what  I  have 
seen  in  this  country.  It  is  not  the  fiery, 
dashing  animal  I  had  supposed,  but  with 
more  rationality  about  him,  and  more  appa^ 
rent  confidence  in  his  rider,  than  the  majority 
of  English  horses.'' — Le  Keux — Brwm — 
Clarke — ffeber. 


ARBALisTf  s»  A  cross-bow. 

AucBERf  s*  He  that  shoots  with  a  bow. 
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Archery,  $.    The  nse  of  the  bow ;  the  act  of  shooting  with  the  bonr ; 
the  &rt  of  an  archer. 


AiAtry  li  the  vt  or  eierdM  of  ihooting 

wilh  H  bow  Uld  UTOW. 

In  thia  iiUnd,  ircbrry  ma  gmtly  en- 
coonged  in  Conner  timet,  uid  jatnj  itiUutet 
wtra  maiie  for  the  nguUtJon  thereof ;  whenn 
the  Engliah  uchen  bacune  the  bcit  in  Eu- 
rope, tnd  obtiiaod  nuny  tignil  vicloriea.  The 
Artillery  Compui}'  of  Londoo,  though  tke; 
have  long  diiiued  the  weapon,  m  the  mniini 
of  the  indent  bowmen  or  ircjien.  Artillerj 
(aTtiiltrit)  ii  \  Fnnch  term,  ngnifying  ti- 
ehery ;  m  the  klng'i  bowjer  mu  in  thu  Un- 
gutgeitjled  orfii/ivr^uroy.  Andfromthat 
HUioa  Ihe  English  >oem  to  hive  learnt  at 
Icart  the  uw  of  the  cniH-boir.  William  the 
Conqueror    had   a  conDdorahle    Dumber  of 

made  of  luch  troopa  on  the  ride  of  Harold. 
And  it  it  anppoMil  that  Iheie  Nonnui  archer* 
ahot  with  the  arbaliat,  or  croM-bow,  in  which 
forom-lj  the  arrow  waa  plued  in  a  groove, 
termed  in  French,  a  quarrel,  and  in  &igliah, 
a  bolt  Of  the  time  when  ahoating  with  the 
long-bow  lirat  began  among  the  EngliBh,  there 

clea  do  not  mention  the  uae  of  archer;  till 
Ihe  death  of  Ricbud  I. ;  who,  in  1199,  waa 
killed  b;  an  iiTow  at  the  atgt  of  Limogea, 
in  Guienne,  which  Hemingford  mentiona  to 
have  iaaued  from  a  croaa-bow.  After  thia, 
there  uppean  no  uoli«  of  nrchery  for  nearly 


one  hundred  and  fift;  jean ;  when  an  order 
wu  inued  by  Edward  III.,  in  the  Efl«entli 
j-ear  of  his  reiga,  to  the  aherifta  of  moat  of  the 
Engliah  countiei,  for  proriding  five  hundred 
white  bowa,  and  five  buodrad  bundlea  of 
acTowi,  for  the  then  intended  war  againai 
Fiaoa.  Similar  orden  were  repealed  in  tha 
following  fnxa,  with  thia  diffsrenee  only,  tbmt 
the  theiifF  of  Gioucealenbira  ia  directed  U> 
fumiah  fen  hundred  painted  bowa,  aa  well  ■■ 
tht  >ame  number  of  white. 

Philip  de  Cominea  acknowledgea  what  our 
own  writert  uiert,  that  the  Engliah  archer* 
excelled  Ihoae  of  erery  other  nation  ;  and  Sr 
John  Forteacue  aaya  "  the  Mfety  of  the  mime 
of  England  atandyth  upon  atchera."  And 
hence  the  auperior  dexterity  of  their  archers 
gave  the  Engliah  a  great  advanl^D  otcr  their 
ea|rita]  enemie*,  the  French  and  Scota. 


The  Ni 
lattice  of  archery 


e  bow  aa  a  militBrj- 


It  generally  difiuaed  throughout  tfa« 
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■a  orignttl  dn^ring  id  a  manuscript  of  the 
femteenth  century,  we  see  it  practised  by  one 
who  has  shot  at  a  deer,  and  wounded  it  with 
gnat  ■dnatneeB;  and  in  another  previous 
engnvii^  the  hunting  equipments  of  the 
female  arcbera,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  are  represented. 

It  was  usual,  when  the  ladies  exercised  the 

bow,  for  the  beasts  to  be  confined  by  huge 

iaclosurea,  surrounded  by  the  hunters,  and 

diirea  in  succession  from  the  covers  to  the 

stands,  where  the    fiur  sportswomen   were 

placed ;  eo  that  they  might  readily  shoot  at 

without  the   trouble  and  fiit^e   of 

and  pursuing  them.     It  is  said  of 

Maigaret,  the  dau|^ter  of  Henry  VII.,  that 

when  she  was  on  her  way  towards  Scotland, 

a  huntiiqr  P>rty  was  made  for  her  amusement 

in  Alnwiek  F^irk,  where  she  killed  a  buck 

whh  an  arrow.     It  is  not  specified  whether 

the  loi^-bow  or  the  cross-bow  was  used  by 

ihe  prinoeaa  upon  this  occasion :  we  are  cer. 

tain  that  the  ladies  occasionallv  shot  with 

both ;  for  when  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Lord 

Montaeate,  at  Cowdrey,  in  Sussex,  on  Mon- 

^y,  Aogntt  17th,  1591,    ^  Her  highness 

isoke  hone,  and  rode  into  the  park,  at  eight 

o*dodc  in  the  momiz^,  where  was  a  delicate 

bewre  prepared,  under  the  which  were  her 

l^lluiMs'  musidans  placed ;  and  a  cross-bow, 

by  a  nymph,  with  a  sweet  song,  was  delivered 

hands,  to  shoote  at  the  deere ;  about 

thirty  In  number  were  put  into  a  pad- 

of  which  number  she  killed  three  or 

fbvr,  and  the  countess  of  Kildare  one.** 

Roger  Ascfaam,  in  his  instructions  to  the 

r,  first  of  all  recommends  a  graceful  atti- 

He  should  stand,  says  Uiis  writer,  fiurly, 

sad  vpt^t  with  his  body,  his  left  foot  at  a  con. 

beiOTC  his  right ;  holding  the 

by  the  middle,  with  his  left  arm  stretched 

sat,  sad  with  the  three  first  fingers  and  the 

thunb  of  the  right  hand  upon  the  lower  part 

sf  the  arrow^  affixed  to  the  string  of  the  bow. 

!■  the  second  place,  a  proper  attention  was  to 

be  paid  to  the  nockiiig,  that  is,  the  application 

rf  the  notch  at  the  bottom  of  the  arrow  to  the 

are  told  that  the  notch  of  the 

shoiold  rest  between  the  fore-finger  and 

the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand.   Thirdly, 

ear  attention  is  directed  to  the  proper  man- 

Mr  d  drawing  the  bow-string:    m  ancient 

says   Ascham,    ^e  right  hand   was 

to  the  right  pap ;  but  at  present  it  is 

ciended  to  the  right  ear,  and  the  latter  me. 

Aad  he  prefers  to  the  former.  The  shaft  of  the 

iRow,  below  the  feathers,  ought  to  be  rested 

the  knnckle  of  the  fore-finger  of  the  left 

d;  the  arrow  was  to  be  drawn  to  the  head, 

Bot  held  too  long  in  that  situation,  but 

leKly  and  snoartly  discharged,  without  any 

npofn  the  string.    Among  the  requi- 

to  constitute  a  good  archer. 


are  a  clear  sight,  steadily  directed  to  the 
mark,  and  proper  judgment  to  determine  the 
distance  of  the  ground;  he  ought  also  to 
know  how  to  take  the  advantage  of  a  side, 
wind,  and  to  be  well  acquainted  with  what 
compass  his  arrows  would  require  in  their 
flight :  courage  is  also  an  indispensable  requi- 
site, for  whoever,  says  our  author,  shoots 
with  the  least  trepidation,  he  is  sure  to  shoot 
badly.  One  great  fault  in  particular  he  com- 
plains of,  which  young  archers  generally  fell 
into,  and  that  is,  the  direction  of  the  eye  to 
the  end  of  the  arrow,  rather  than  to  the 
mark ;  to  obviate  this  evil  habit,  he  advises 
such  as  were  so  accustomed,  to  shoot  in  the 
dark,  by  night,  at  lights  set  up  at  a  proper 
distance  for  that  purpose.  He  then  concludes 
with  observing,  that  "•  bad  tutorage**  was 
rarely  amended  in  grown-up  persons;  and 
therefore  he  held  it  essentially  necessary  that 
great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  teaching 
of  an  archer  properly,  while  he  was  young ; 
*^  for  children,**  says  he,  ^*  if  sufficient  pains 
are  taken  with  them  at  the  onset,  may  much 
more  easily  be  taught  to  shoot  well,  than 
men,**  because  the  latter  have  frequently 
more  trouble  to  unlearn  their  bad  habits, 
than  was  primitively  requisite  to  learn  them 
good  ones. 

Kings  and  princes  have  been  celebrated  for 
Uieir  skill  in  archery,  and  among  those  of  our 
own  country  may  be  placed  King  Henry  YII., 
who  in  his  youth  was  partial  to  this  exercise, 
and  therefore  it  is  said  of  him  in  an  old  poem, 
written  in  praise  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
afterwards  Queen  to  Henry  YII. 

See  where  he  ahoteth  at  the  butts. 
And  with  hym  are  lordes  three ; 
He  weareth  a  gowne  of  velvette  blacke. 
And  it  is  coted  above  the  knee. 

He  also  amused  himself  with  the  bow  after 
he  had  obtained  the  crown,  as  we  find  from 
an  account  of  his  expenditures,  where  the 
following  memorandums  occur:  **Lost  to  my 
Lord  Moigan  at  buttes,  six  shillings  and 
dghtpence  :**  and  again,  *^  Paid  to  Sir  Edward 
Boroughes  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence 
which  the  kynge  lost  at  buttes  with  his  cross- 
bowe.**  Both  the  sons  of  King  Henry  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  were  excellent  archers. 
•  •  • 

In  a  curious  manuscript  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  is  this  account  of  an  archer 
and  all  his  necessary  appendages :.— "  Captains 
and  officers  should  be  skilful  of  that  most 
noble  weapon,  and  see  that  their  soldiers,  ac- 
cording to  their  draft  and  strength,  have  good 
bows,  well  notched,  well  strynged,  and  every 
strynge  whippe  in  their  noche ;  and  in  the 
myddes  rubbed  with  wax,  braser,  and  shoot, 
ing  glove ;  some  spare  strynges  trymed  as  afore- 
said ;  every  man  one  shefe  of  arrows,  with  a 
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care  of  leather  defensible  agunst  the  nyne ; 
and  in  the  same  fower  and  twentie  arrowa, 
whereof  eight  of  them  should  be  lighter  than 
the  residue ;  to  gall  or  astonye  the  enemye 
with  the  hail-shot  of  light  arrows,  before  they 
shall  come  witliin  the  danger  of  the  harque- 
bus* shot.  Let  every  man  have  a  brigandine 
or  a  little  cote  of  plate,  a  skull  or  huskyn,  a 
mawle  of  leade  of  five  foote  in  lengthe,  and  a 
fusee,  and  the  same  hanging  by  his  girdle 
with  a  hooke  and  a  dagger ;  being  thus  fur. 
nished,  teach  them  by  musters  to  marche, 
ahoote,  and  retire,  keeping  their  faces  upon 
the  enemy^s.  Sum  tyme  put  them  into  great 
nowmbers,  as  to  battle  appertayneth ;  and 
thus  use  them  oftentimes  practised,  till  they 
be  perfecte ;  for  those  men  in  battel  or  skir- 
mish  cannot  be  spared.     No  other  weapon 

maye  compare  with  the  same  noble  weapon.** 

•  •  « 

The  Royal  Company  of  Scotland,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  associations  in  the  empire,  is  said 
to  owe  its  origin  to  the  commissioners  who 
were  originally  appointed  by  James  I.,  to  super- 
intend and  regulate  the  exercise  <k  archery 
throughout  the  kingdom.  These  commissioners, 
who  wore  generally  people  of  chaxacter  and  re. 
spectability,  picked  out  among  the  number  of 
men  under  their  superintendence,  the  most  ex- 
pert archers ;  and,  in  cases  of  emeigency,  made  a 
present  of  their  services  to  the  government,  in 
order  that  they  might  form  the  king*B  body, 
guard.  While  in  ^is  situation,  they  gave  re- 
peated instances  of  their  courage  and  dexterity. 
Within  seven  miles  of  Edinburgh,  the  royal 
company  still  claims  the  rank  of  the  King*8 
Chief  Body  Guards.  In  the  year  1677,  this 
company  was  known  under  the  nune  and 
title  of  His  Majesty*s  Company  of  Archers ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  and  by  the  same  act  of 
the  privy  council,  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value 
of  twenty  pounds  was  shot  for  at  the  annual 
parades  of  the  company,  called  Weapon-shaw- 
inga ;  this  plate  was  denominated  the  ^*King*s 
Prize.**  At  the  period  to  which  we  are  at 
present  alluding,  the  Royal  Company  consisted 
of  the  principal  nobility  of  Scotland.  But 
the  revolutionary  principles  to  which  they  so 


tenaciously  adhered,  almost  annihilated  their 
consequence,  and  withheld  the  continuance  of 
the  King*s  prize.   Their  original  magni6cence 
was,  however,  revived  on  the  aocesnon  of 
Queen  Anne  to  the  throne ;  but  their  attach- 
ment to  Uie  unfortunate  andUl-fated  house 
of  Stuart,  again  proved  the  declension  of  their 
splendour.     But  these  differences,  by  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  fiunily  to  whom  they  are 
attached,  have  now  subsided,  and  they  are 
now  reinstated  in  all  their  former  conse- 
quence.    In  1 788  the  annual  prize  was  re- 
vived and  shot  for,  in  the  presence  of  a  nume- 
rous body  of  spectators.  We  may  here  obaerve, 
that  the  three  principal  bodies  of  arehers  in 
England  and  Scotland,  are  now  inooiporated 
in  one;  by  the  union  of  the  Woodmen  of 
Arden,  the  Toxopholites,  and  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Arehers.     The  prizes,  which  propeily 
belong  to  the  latter,  and  which  are  annually 
shot  for,  are,  first,  a  silver  arrow,  which  was 
presented  by  the  town  of  Musselburgh,  which 
seems  to  liave  been  shot  for  as  fiir  back   as 
the  year  1603.  Whoever  gains  this  may  take 
chaxge  of  it  for  a  year;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  period  it  is  returned  with  any  device 
that  his  imagination  may  suggest.     Second, 
a  silver  arrow,  which,  in  A.  D.  1626,  -was 
granted  by  the  town  of  Peebles.     Third,  a 
silver  arrow,  given  by  the  town  of  Edinbur|fh, 
A.  D.  1709.     Fourth,  a  silver  punch-bowl, 
about  the  value  of  fifty  pounds,  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  company  of  Scotch  silversmiths. 
Fifth,  the  king*8  prize,  which  is  the  entire 
property  of  the  winner.      These  pmes   aa« 
shot  for  at  what  is  called  rovers :  the  marks 
are  placed  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred,  and 
eighty-five  yards.    The  uniform  of  the  Royal 
Company  of  Archers  is  tartan,  lined  with 
white,  and  trimmed  with  green  and  white 
fringes ;  a  white  sash  with  green  tassels^  and 
a  blue  bonnet  with  St  Andrew*s  feather  and 
cross.    They  have  also  two  standards ;  on  one 
of  which  is  inscribed,  **Nemo  me  impune 
lacessit;**  on  the  other,   ^^Dulce  pro  patria 
periculum.**  —  Awham  —  StrtUi  —  Sney^ 
Lon, 


Arcubalister,  s.  obs*  A  cross-bow  man. 

Arm,  8.  The  limb  which  reaches  firom  the  arm  to  the  shoulder ;  the  larg^ 
bough  of  a  tree ;  an  inlet  of  water  from  the  sea;  in  sporting  parlance , 
that  portion  of  the  horse's  fore-leg  comprised  between  the  shoulder  and 
the  knee. 

Aromatic,  a.  Spicy  ;  fragrant,  strong-scented. 

Aromatics,  s»  Spices  ;  stimulants,  as  cinnamon,  doyes,  &c. 

Arquebuse,  9.  obs.  A  hand  gun. 

Arrack,  s.  A  spirituous  liquor. 
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Arrow,  t .  The  pointed  weapon  which  is  shot  from  a  bow. 


**  There  are  three  essential  parts  in  the 
cerapofitiQD  of  the  arroiv,^  says  Ascham, "  the 
stele  or  wand,  the  feathers,  and  the  head. 
The  stele  was  not  slwajs  made  with  the  same 
ifedes  of  wood,  hut  varied  as  occasion  re- 
fjinnd,  to  suit  the  different  manners  of  shoots 
ii^  pEsctised  bj  the  archers;"^  he  commends 
sosnd  ash  for  military  arrows,  and  preferred 
it  to  sj^  which  in  his  day  was  generally  used 
fir  arrows  belonging  to  the-  army ;  but  for 
jMstime,  he  thought  that  none  were  better 
thsn  thoae  made  of  oak,  haidbeam,  or  birch ; 
''but  after  aU,*"  says  he,  '^  in  this  point  I  hold 
it  best  to  trust  to  the  recommendation  of  an 
honest  fletcher.**  The  feathers  from  the  wing 
sf  a  goose,  and  especially  of  a  grey  goose,  he 
thoo^t  were  preferable  to  any  others  for  the 
pluming  of  an  arrow. 

English  airowB  then  had  forked  heads  and 
broad  heads,  but  round  pointed  heads  resem- 
Uittg  a  bo«Udnwere  reckoned  better.  The 
Bfllck,  or  small  hollow  part  at  the  bottom  of 
the  arrow,  made  for  the  reception  of  the 
bow-string,  was  varied  as  occasion  required, 
or  at  the  will  of  the  archer,  being  sometimes 
deep  aad  narrow,  and  sometimes  broad  and 

not  deep^ 

•  •  • 

An  arrow,  weighing  from  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-foor  pennywe^ta,  made  of  yew,  was 
coBflidered  by  archers  to  be  the  best  tiiat 
coold  be  made.  The  feathers  of  a  goose 
shonld  be  used;  and  the  bird  from  which 
they  are  taken  should  be  two  or  three  years 
dwge.  In  an  arrow,  it  is  remarkable  that 
two  out  of  three   feathers   are  oonmionly 


white,  as  they  are  plucked  from  the  gander  ; 
but  the  third  is  usually  brown  or  grey,  being 
taken  from  the  goose ;  and  this  difference  of 
colour  shows  the  archer  when  the  arrow  is 
properly  placed.  The  expression  of  the  *^  grey 
gooseys  wing,**  in  the  old  ballad  of  CheTy 
Chase,  is  an  allusion  to  this  occurrence ;  ori- 
ginally,  arrows  were  armed  with  flint  or  metal 
heads ;  latterly  with  iron  of  different  forms 
and  names.    *  Henry  IV.  ordained  that  all 
arrows  should  be  well  boiled  or  brased,  and 
hardened  at  the  points  with  steeL     Arrows 
were  ususlly  reckoned  by  sheave ;  a  sheaf 
consisting  of  twenty-four  arrows.     They  were 
carried  in  a  quiver,  called  an  arrow  case, 
which  served  for  the  magazine.     In  ancient 
times,  different  species  of  combustible  mate- 
rials were  attached  to  the  heads  of  arrows, 
and  shot  from  long  bows ;  and  even  subse- 
quently to  the  invention  of  gunpowder  this 
mode  has  been  carried  into  execution.     Ac- 
cording to  Neade,  an  archer  may  shoot  an 
ounce  of  fireworks  from  an  arrow  twelve 
score  yards.     Among  the  stores  at  Berwick 
and  Newhaven,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI., 
arrows  with  wildtire  are  enumerated.     Some 
slight  opinion  of  the  strengUi  of  an  arrow  in 
its  full  flight,  may  be  formed  from  the  ac- 
count given  by  Edward  YI.  in  his  journal : 
he  observes,  that  one  himdred  archers  shot 
arrows  each  before  him,  and  afterwards  alto- 
gether ;  that  they  shot  at  an  inch  board  :  some 
pierced  it  throogh  and  stuck  in  the  other 
board,  and  others  pierced  it  through  with  the 
heads  of  their  movn,^~mA8ehttmZjSirttU, 


Arsenica L,  a.  Containing  arsenic. 

Arsenic,  «.  A  mineral,  the  preparations  for  which  are  sometimes  used  in 
Teterinarj  practice. 


There  are  two  kinds,  white  and  yellow : 
ilnte  arsenic  is  a  powerful  tonic,  and  has 
been  given   with  success  in    glanders    and 


fiurcy.  Yellow  arsenic,  mixed  with  lard,  is 
used  to  removo  warts,  and  in  fistula  and 
polLevil. 


Arterial,  a.  That  which  relates  to  the  artery ;   that  which  is  contained 

in  the  artery. 
Artsrt,  #.  An  artery  is  a  conical  vessel,  conveying  the  blood  from  the 

heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
Articular,  cu  Belonging  to  the  joints. 
AsAFCETiDA,  »,  A  Very  offensive-smelling  gum.    It  has  antispasmodic 

^[oalities ;  and  in  veterinary  practice  is  said  to  be  serviceable  in  coughs, 

thick  wind,  and  lock-jaw. 
AscA rides,  s.  Little  worms  generally  found  in  the  rectum. 
Ascites,  s.  For  this  disease  in  horses  and  dogs,  see  White,  Blaine,  &c. — 

Vide  Anasarca. 
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AsH-coLOUK,  s.  A  colour  between  brown  and  gray. 


Ash  colour^  pearl  colour,  or  golden  cin- 
namon.— Take  Bom«  walnut  rooU  and  boil 
till  your  stuff  begins  to  strike,  tiien  add  some 
gfM*  ;  boil  till  it  comes  up  near  to  what  you 
want,  and  then  add  some  copperas,  but  very 
sparingly. 

AMOTHBR   MBTROD. 

Take  a  little  fresh  blaek-thom  bark  and  a 


few  young  tops  of  briar  ;  boil  them  in  water, 
and  when  you  think  all  the  dye  is  eztract«d, 
take  them  out,  and  put  in  a  small  bit  of  your 
stuff  for  trial,  and,  if  you  like  the  coloar, 
pat  in  the  whole  when  boiling,  and  boil  till 
it  comes  to  your  liking.  Bu$h-ihom  bark, 
when  ground,  if  fresh,  will,  in  tunnerir, 
give  a  rich  golden  dnnamon. 


AsH-coLOURED  Falcon,  8*  Tbis  bird  is  smaller  than  the  Hen  Harrier 
or  Ringtaily  with  which  it  is  frequently  confounded.  It  is  a  scarce  bird, 
though  Selby  says  he  has  taken  it  in  Northumberland,  where  it  breeds 
on  the  open  moors.     Pennant  calls  it  a  variety  of  the  Ringtail. 

Asinine,  a.  Belonging  to  an  ass. 

Ass,  8.  An  animal  of  burden. 

This  animal,  though  now  so  common  in  all 

parts  of  these  islands,  was  entirely  lost  among 

us  during  the  reign  of  Queen  E^zabeth,  for 

Hollingshed  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  ^  our 

lande  did  yield  no  asses.**     Yet  we  are  not  to 

suppose  that  so  useful  an  animal  was  unknown 

here  before  that  period;  in  &ct,  mention  is 

made  of  them  as  early  as  the  time  of  King 

Ethelred,  above  five  hundred  years  preceding, 

and  again  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  so  that 

it  must  have  been  owing  to  some  accident 

that  the  race  was  extinct  during  the  reign  of 

Elizabeth.  We  are  not  certain  as  to  the  time 
it  was  again  introduced,  probably  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  when  our  intercourse  with 
Spain  was  renewed,  in  which  country  this 
animal  was  gready  used. 

Their  constitution  is  so  hardy,  that  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  the  most  wretched  hovel 
is  sufficient  for  them  from  the  cold ;  and  so 
temperate  are  they  with  respect  to  food,  that 
they  can  subsist  on  such  vegetables  as  almost 
any  other  animal  would  refuse  to  eat  The 
thistle  and  plantain,  which  generally  grow  in 
abundance  on  waste  lands  and  along  the  sides 
of  roads,  afford  them  a  sufficient  feast  after 
their  day  of  toil  is  concluded. 

Whenyoui^  they  are  sprightly,  handsome, 
light,  and  even  graceful ;  but  they  soon  lose 
those  qualities,  either  fhnn  age  or  bad  treat- 
ment,  and  become  slow,  stubborn,  and  head- 
strong.  The  ass  is  strongly  attached  to  his 
master,  notwithstanding  he  is  usually  ill. 
treated ;  he  will  scent  him  at  a  great  distance, 
and  distinguish  him  from  any  other  person. 
Of  all  the  animals  covered  with  hair  he  is 
the  least  subject  to  vermin,  which  apparently 
proceeds  from  the  peculiar  hardness  and  dry- 


nese  of  the  skin ;  and  for  the  same  reason  he 
is  less  sensible  than  the  horse  to  the  whip, 
and  to  the  stinging  of  flies. 

The  milk  of  the  ass  is  the  lightest  of  all 
milks,  and  is  recommended  by  medical  men 
to  persons  of  delicate  stomachs. 

The  age  of  the  ass  is  equal  to  that  of  th« 
horse,  and  even  in  some  instances,  exceeds  H. 
One  which  died  in  1782  had  been  employed 
in  turning  the  water-wheel  at  a  deep  well  in 
Carisbrook  Castle  for  forty  years. 

By  far  the  lai^p^st  breed  of  asses  at  this 
time  known  in  the  world  is  in  Spain ;  they 
are  lai^ge,  strong,  elegant,  and  stately  animala, 
often  fifteen  hands  or  more  in  height  The 
best  of  this  breed  sell  there  at  very  h%h 
prices,  sometimes  for  as  much  as  a  hundred 
guineas  each,  and  upwards.  In  other  oouiu 
tries  of  Europe  the  ass  is  nearly  as  much 
neglected  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain.  In  Sar- 
dinia there  is  a  race  of  asses  that  are  verj 
little  lai^r  than  dogs;  they  seldom  exceed 
two  feet  in  height,  and  are  in  all  respects  pro> 
portionately  small. 

As  the  skin  of  the  ass  is  very  hard,  and 
very  elastic,  it  is  used  for  different  purposes, 
such  as  to  make  drums,  shoes,  and  thick 
parchment  for  pocket-books,  which  latter  is 
slightly  varnished  over.  It  is  also  of  aas*a 
skin  that  the  orientals  make  their  sagri,  or,  as 
we  call  it,  shagreen.  Probably,  too,  the  bonea 
of  asses  are  harder  than  those  of  other  ani- 
mals, since  the  ancients  made  their  best. 
sounding  flutes  of  them.  In  proportion  to 
his  size,  the  ass  can  carry  a  greater  vreight 
than  any  other  animal ;  he  sleeps  much  leas 
than  the  horse,  and  never  lies  down  for  that 
purpose,  unless  very  much  tired — Le  Keujtm 


Asthma,  «.  A  frequent,  difficult,  and  short  respiration,  joined   with    a 
hissing  sound  and  a  cough. 


in] 

Asthma  im  Dogs. 

The  Canine  Asthma  is  hardly  ever  ob- 
served to  attack  any  but  old  dogs,  or  those 
wins  \ij  conBnement,  too  fiill  living,  and 
vrant  of  exerdse,  maj  be  supposed  to  have 
beeome  diseased  by  these  deviations  fivm  a 
ttale  cf  natvie.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  keep 
a  dog  very  &t,  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
vttboat  brining  it  on.  This  cough  is  fie- 
quently  cimfonnded  vvith  the  cough  that  pre- 
cedes and  aecompanies  dbtemper ;  but  it  may 
be  Todily  distinguished  from  this,  by  an 

attention  to  circumstances as  the  age  of  the 

sumal,  its  not  afiecting  the  general  health, 
aor  producing  immediate  emadation,  and  its 
less  readily  giving  yny  to  medicine.  The 
cure  is  often  very  difficult,  because  the  dis- 
ease has  in  general  been  long  neglected  before 
it  is  suflSciently  noticed  by  the  owners.  As 
it  is  in  general  broi;^t  on  by  confinement, 
too  much  ursrmth,  and  over-feeding,  so  it  is 
evident  the  cure  must  be  begun  by  a  steady 
peneveiii^  alteration  in  these  particulars. 
The  medicines  most  useful  are  alteratives, 
and  of  tboae,  occasionally,  emetics  are  the 
best  One  grain  of  tartsrised  antimony  (i  e. 
tsrtar  emetic),  with  two,  three,  or  four  grains  of 
esIofDel,  is  a  very  useful  and  valuable  emetic. 
This  dose  is  sufficient  for  a  small  dog,  and 
may  be  repeated  twice  a  week  with  great 

raccess     always  with  palliation. 

•  •  • 

It  deriTes  its  origin  from  the  artifidal  mode 
sf  life  forced  on  pet  and  fimcy  dogs,  whose 
dose  confinement  and  over-feeding  lead  to 
an  cztnotdinary  accumulation  of  fat :  and  ac 
ooidiiig  to  the  degree  in  which  these  predis- 
atues  have  been  applied,  the  disease 
earlier  or  later  in  life.  In  some  it 
on  at  three  orfonryears  old :  in  others, 
lees  artificially  treated,  it  may  not  ap- 
OBtil  seven  or  eight. 
In  some  cases,  the  irritation  of  the  cough, 
sad  the  accompanying  hectic,  emaciates  imd 
vean  down  the  animal :  in  others,  the  pul- 
mttmrj  congestion  stops  respiration,  and  kills 
by  a  sadden  suffocation ;  or  the  obstruction 
the  blood  naeets  with  in  its  pssssge  through 
the  beart,  oceaaions  accumulation  in  the  hei^ 
sod  eonvnlarve  fits  are  the  precursors  of  death. 
Now  and  then  a  rupture  of  the  heart,  or  of 
ssBoe  large  blood-vMsel,  suddenly  destroys : 
hot  by  for  the  most  onnmon  termination  of 
the  eom^aint  is  in  dropsy,  or  serous  collec- 
widiin  the  chest  or  belly,  or  both,  but 
;  frequently  of  the  latter.  In  these  cases, 
the  limbe  and  extemid  parts  of  the  body 
nasle,  but  die  belly  increases  in  its  size ;  the 
Ugi  also  swell ;  the  hair  stares ;  the  breathing 
leeomes  very  laborious;  and,  in  the  end, 
Mffbcation  ensues. 

Of  the  various  remedial  plans  I  have  pur- 
wed,   none  have  appeared  more  uniformly 
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beneficial  than  a  course  of  emetics,  steadily 
persisted  in  twice  a  week.  In  the  intermedi- 
ate days  alieroHvee  were  administered,  with 
the  occasional  use  of  a  puigative,  provided  the 
dog  was  strong,  &t,  and  plethoric ;  otherwise 
this  was  dispensed  with :  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  this  remedial  plan  must  be 
uniformly  and  long  continued,  to  ensure  per- 
manent benefit.  The  alterative  is  as  fol- 
lows:— . 

Cslomel  {eubmuriale  of  rner- 

Nitre  {nitrate  of  potash)       .  5  gr. 
Cream  of  tartar  \supertartr<Ue 

of  potash)  .  lOgr. 

Antimonial  powder  2  gr.— 3liz. 

This  may  be  given  either  as  a  powder,  or  it 
may  be  made  into  a  ball  with  honey ;  this 
dose  being  repeated  once  or  twice  a  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  urgency  of  the  case  :  the  quan- 
laties  may  be  slso  lessened  or  increased  sc- 
cording  to  the  effect  produced ;  the  recipe  Is 
intended  for  a  dog  of  middling  size.  On  Uie 
morning  that  the  emetic  is  given,  the  altera- 
tive should  be  omitted ;  and  where  the  alter- 
ative  is  repeated  night  and  morning,  it  will  be 
prudent  to  watch  the  mouth,  that  salivation 
may  not  unexpectedly  oome  on.  If  this 
should  hsppen,  discontinue  the  medicine  for 
some  days.  Where  also  the  calomel  has  been 
found  to  disagree,  I  have  substituted  the  fol- 
lowing. slterative  with  benefits- 
Nitre  {nitrate  qf  potash)  .  2  gr. 
Tartar  emetic  (tartarised  an. 

tmony  •     i  gr* 

Powdered  Foxglove  (di^tta/w)    |  gr. — Mix. 

This  may  be  given  as  the  other,  and  alter- 
nated vrith  the  emetic  also,  watching  the 
efii»ct  of  the  foxglove,  through  the  medium  of 
the  pulse,  that  they  may  not  be  too  violent 
In  some  cases  of  long  standing,  where  ^e 
attendant  cough  has  been  very  harsh,  noisy, 
and  distressing,  I  have  added  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  {kmdanuim\ 
or  the  eighth,  sixth,  or  fourth  part  of  a  grain 
of  opium,  to  each  slterative  with  advantage. 
In  other  instances,  the  cough  has  been  best 
sllayed  by  an  evening  opiate  of  double  the 
strength  before  prescribed.  I  have,  now  and 
then,  experienced  benefit  slso  from  the  use 
of  the  balsamic  gums,  which  may  be  all  tried, 
therefore,  in  obstinate  cases.  Relief  has  been 
obtained  likewise  from  the  following,  given 
every  morning : — 

Powdered  squill  .     (  gr. 

Gum  ammoniacum,  powdered  5  gr. 

Balsam  Peru  .     3  gr. 

Benzoic  acid  .     1  gr. 

Anisatcd  balsam  of  sulphur  to  form  a  ball. 
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Or, 

Inspiaiatod  jiiice  of  the  white  gar- 
den lettuce         .  .     4  ^* 

TiDcture  of  balsam  of  Tolu  1  dr. 

Powdered  gum  aiaUc  and  extract 
of  liquorice  loz.each 

Make  into  halla,  and  give  one  night  and 
morning. 

The  following  I  have  found  to  mitigate  the 
acTerity  of  aeTeral  caaea,  and  it  dcaervea  a 
trial:.- 


Extract  of  cicuta  .     (  ^* 

Elxtract  of  hyoscyamus         .         .  10  gr. 
Powdered  digitalis  *  scruple 

Conserve  of  roses  to  make  10,  8,  or  6  halla, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  dog ;  of  which  one 
may  be  given  nig^t  and  morning ;  iucreaaing 
the  dose  if  it  occasions  no  diaturbance  in  the 
system.  Mr.  Youatt  has,  I  believe,  found 
benefit  in  asthmatic  cases  from  the  exhiUtioD 
of  prussic  acid :  but  the  powerful  nature  of 
this  remedy  requires  prqfettumal 
when  it  is  adminiateiwd.  ^Blaine. 


AsTRiNOENT,  a.  Binding,  contracting. 

Astringents  are  useful  in  suppressing  unna- 
tural evacuations  in  dianrhcea,  diabetes,  &c. 
Opium,  bark,  and  preparations  of  copper,  iron, 
lead,  and  zinc,  are  principally  employed  in 
combining  astrii^nt  preparations. 


AirTnnroBMT  ucipis. 

No.  l..^JPor  diarrheBa,  diabetes,  |^o. 

Opium  .  4  ^  ^  ^* 

Ginger  •  H  ^• 

Prepared  chalk  S  dr. 

Flour  .  2  dr. 

Mix  into  a  ball  with  treacle,  syrup,  or 
honey  for  one  dose. 

No.  2.'— Xj^um  kino  .    2  dr. 

Aromatic  powder       .     IJ  dr. 
Or,  Veterinary  aromatM: 

powder  .     6  dr. 

Carbonate  of  soda  2  dr. 

Treacle  enough  to  form  the  mass. 

No.  S. — Powdered  catechu  2  to  4  dr. 

Alum 

Powdered  o]dum 
.ginger 


2  to  4  dr. 
i  to  1  dr. 
1  to  2  dr. 
10  drops. 


Oil  of  cloves 
Treacle  enough  to  form  the  ball. 

Astringent  Drench  for  diabetes. 

Ofuum  .     4  ^* 

Powdered  ginger        .     2  dr. 
Powdered  oak  bark   .     1  oz. 
To  be  given  in  a  pint  of  oak  bark  decoction. 


External  Astringents. 


powDcna. 
No.  1. —Powdered  alum 

Armenian,  bole 
No.  2.— White  vitriol 

Flowers  of  zinc 


4  oz. 

1  oz. Mix. 

2oz. 

1  OZ— I  Mix. 


Lonom. 
No.  S.— A  strong  goulard  mixture. 
No.  4.— A  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  white  vi. 

triol,  or  alum. 
No.  5. — Muriate  of  iron  .     1  oz. 

Water  .     8  oz—Mix. 


onrnmcn. 
No.  1  .—Venice  turpentine  4  oi. 

Bees*  wax  .     1  oz. 

Hog^s  lard  .     4  oc. 

To  be  melted  over  a  slow  fire ;  and  when 
rather  cool,  but  while  it  is  liquid,  add  aogar 
of  lead  1  oz.  or  alum  finely  powdered,  2  oou 
Stir  the  mixture  until  it  is  cold. 

No.  2.-— Ointment  of  yellow 

resin     .         .         .     4  oz. 

Oil  of  turpentine  1  oz. 

Sulphate  of  copper  fine- 
ly powdered  4  **** — 1^^- 

No.  8.  ■■  Bed   nitrated  mercury,    commonlr 

named  red  precipitate,  rubbed  do^wn 

to  a  very  fine  powder         1  dr. 

Calamine  cerate,  commonly  named 

Tumer^s  cerate  2  or      Mix. 

Astringent  powders  and  dintments  are  de- 

rigned  chiefiy  as  remedies  for  grease,  after  the 

inflammation  of  the  part  has  been  in  great 

meaaure  removed  by  proper  poultices :  but  the 

ointment  is  applicable  only  to  those  uloem. 

tions  or  cracks  which  are  eflfiocts  of  that  dis- 

ease,  or  occurring  from  other  causes. 

ADDinOMAL  BBCIPB   POR  nrTBRllAL 

ABTnniOEfrTs. 
For  diabetes,  or  an  excessive  discharge  of 
urine : 

No.  1. — Catechu,  or  kino,      .     2  to  4  dr. 

Powdered  ginger  J  to  2  dr. 

gentian  2  to  3  dr. 

Opium  .         .     4  ^' 

Oil  of  caraways  20  drops. 

Syrup  enough  to  form  the  ball.     One  doee. 

No.  2. — ^Opium    .  .     4  ^  ^  ^* 

Ginger  .     1  to  2  dr. 

Cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark,  or  when 
that  cannot  be  had,  powdered  oak 
bark  .     1  oz.  or  more. 

To  be  mixed  with  a  decoction  of  oak  bark, 
or  a  strong  infusion  of  camomile  flowers,  and 
given  as  a  drench.  Either  of  these  may  be 
given  early  in  the  morning,  and  repeated  at 
night,  should  it  be  found  necessair —  Whiie, 


Athletic,  a.  Belonging  to  wrestling;  strong  of  bocly,  vigorous,  lusty, 
robust. 
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AuBURH,  0.  Brown,  of  a  tan  colonr. 
AvcvFATios,  t.  oht.  Fowling,  biid-catching. 
Auk,  ».  (Atoa  tn^Mfmu,  Linnjeus). 

TUt  <|i«dea  appcan  tolun  become  eitivmely 
iiR  on  the  north  cout  of  Britnin.  Theutiio 
B  ll»  OrkiKvi  infDmied  Mr.  BuUock,  in  hii 
hit  tonr  Ihrough  thoee  uUnda,  that  one  male 
on];  Iwd  made  hit  kppeannce  Tur  ■  long  time, 
lAaci  had  ngulwlj  Tinted  PBpc  Weitn  for 
tcrtnl  jttit.  The  female  (which  the  na- 
tin  oU  the  Qneen  of  the  Aulu)  «a>  killed 
jM  hdwe  Mr.  Bnllock'i  mivd.  The  King, 
■  male,  Hi.  Bullock  had  the  pleaaure  of 
daacf  for  Mvera]  houra,  in  a  aii-dand  boat, 
kl  mthout  being  able  In  k  'llhim,  (or  thougb 
be  frequentlj  got  nov  him,  to  expert  ma  the 
fatrdin  iia  mtut^  element,  that  it  appeared 
inpoiBble  to  ihoot  him.     The  r^^t;  nitli 

■IduR  incredible. 

The  length  ii  three  feet.  The  bill  is 
Uick,  Terj  itrang:,  comprened,  and  marked 
vitfa  RTelai  fum>wa.  The  bjue  of  the  upper 
aaidiblc  ia  covered  with  thoTt  veWet-like 
fathen;  betweeii  the  bill  and  the  ej'e  i>  ■ 


luge  patch  of  white ;  the  bend,  nock,  back, 
and  vinga,  gloHy  black  ;  leuei  quill-feather* 
tipped  with  white ;  legs  black. 

The  imallneu  of  the  wil^  renden  them 
useleta  for  flight,  the  loognt  qoill-feather  not 
exceeding  four  inches  in  lei^h.  These,  how- 
CTBT,  are  adminblj  adapted  to  ita  mode  of 
life,  and  an  of  peculiar  use  in  diving  under 
water,  where  they  act  aa  fins;  by  which 
meana   it  puraaet  its  prey  with   aatoEiiihing 


This  l»Td  is  only  found  in  tie  moat  nortb- 
etn  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  it  ia  Hid  to  breed 
in  the  isle  of  8t.  K[lda,frDm  which  Dr.  Flem- 
ing bad  one  in  182-2.  Like  the  rest  of  this 
genus  it  lays  only  one  egg,  white,  •omedmea 
irregularly  marked  with  purpliah  lines,  or 
blotched  with  ferruginous  and  bl«k  at  the 
laiger  end  :  length  aii  inches.  It  feeds  on 
Sab,  but  the  young  birds  will  eat  rose  root 
[R/uxHiila  TCtea),  or  other  plants lUbn- 

tOffU. 


.\DKtcuLAR8,  *.  (lo  OmtthologT/).  Feathers  which  cover  the  ears. 
Avoirdupois,  a.  A  kind  of  weight,  of  which  a  pound  contAins  sixteen 

oances,  and  is  in  proportion  to  a  pound  Troy  as  17  to  14. 
AvosBT,  Scooper,  Crooked-Rill,   or  Yelper.  *.  {Becurviro^a  AvowUa, 

LiMNfus.    L'Avoteite,  Buffon.) 


Ttit  Ijrd,  wtiicli  is  the  only  British  (pedei  1  tbe  toes  twenty-two,  and  fram  tip  to  tip  thirty ; 
■(Atn*Ma.doniKit  much  eiceed  tbe  lapiring  and  weighs  from  twehe  to  fourlitn  ounces. 
k  the  balk  irf  iM  bodr  ;  but  from  the  length  The  bill  is  black,  about  throe  inches  and  a 
•f  ill  If^  it  is  much  taller.  It  meaanres  half  long,  and  of  a  tingular  confurmation : 
i*™teigbl«nincheiinlcnglb,lo  the  end  of  I  looking   not   unlike    iloxible   flat   jBCCta   of 
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whalebone,  carved  upwards  to  the  tip :  the 
irides  are  hazel ;  Uie  head  round,  black  on 
the  upper  part  to  below  the  nape  of  the  neck : 
above  and  beneath  each  eye,  in  most  speci- 
mens,  there  are  small  white  spots ;  but  in  the 
one  from  which  the  above  figure  was  taken, 
a  streak  of  that  colour  passed  over  each  eye 
towards  the  hinder  part  of  the  head.  The 
thighs  are  naked,  and,  as  well  as  the  legs 
and  feet,  are  of  a  fine  pale  blue  colour. 
The  whole  plumage  of  the  Avoeet  is  white, 
intersected  with  black ;  and,  like  most  of  the 
variegated  or  piebald  birds,  the  patches  of 
these  colours  are  not  placed  exactly  the  same 
in  every  individual ;  therefore,  as  the  bird 
cannot  be  mistaken,  a  more  minute  descrip- 
tion  is  unnecessary. 

These  birds  are  common  in  the  winter 
about  the  lakes,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  marshes, 
in  the  southern  parts  of  England ;  and  they 
assemble  in  laige  flocks  on  the  fens,  in  the 
breeding  season.  When  the  female  is  fright- 
ened  off  her  neat  she  counterfeits  lameness ; 
and  when  a  flock  is  disturbed  they  fly  with 
their  necks  stretched  out,  and  their  legs  ex- 
tended behind  over  the  head  of  the  spectator, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  peewit  or  lap- 
wing, making  a  shrill  noise,  and  uttering  a 
yelping  cry  of  twit,  twit,  all  the  time.  "Die 
places  where  they  have  been  feeding  may  be 
traced  out  by  the  semicircular  marks  left  in 
the  mud  or  sand  by  their  bills,  in  scooping 
out  their  food,  which  consists  of  spawn,  worms, 


insects,  &c.  LAtham  says,  **  They  lay  two 
eggs,  the  size  of  those  of  ajrigeon,  an  inch  and 
three  quarters  in  length,  of  a  dnereoua  grey« 
singularly  marked  with  deep  brownish  darit 
patches,  of  irregular  sizes  and  shapes,  besides 
some  under  markings  of  a  dusky  hue.**  They 
keep  near  Uie  shore,  wading  about,  up  to  the 
belly  in  the  water,  and  sometimes  swimming. 
In  all  their  motions  they  are  smart,  lively, 
and  volatile,  and  do  not  remain  long  station- 
ary in  one  spot. 

The  Soooper  is  the  only  species  found  in 
England.  It  breeds  in  the  fens  of  Linadn- 
shire,  and  on  Romney  Marsh  in  Kent.  It 
does  not  migrate,  like  other  birds  of  similar 
habits,  but  is  found  at  all  seasons,  though  in  . 
winter  it  chiefly  frequents  the  sea^ore ;  and, 
besides  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  it  is  found  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  in  Gloucestershire, 
as  well  as  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Norfolk 
and  Suflblk,  and  sometimes  in  ShropshirB. 
During  the  breedii^  season,  the  Avoseta  are 
seen  in  oonsldersble  numbers  near  Foasdike, 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  also  in  the  fens  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  similar  localities.  Tern- 
minck  says  it  is  common  in  North  Holland. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  very  widely  diffused, 
being  found  in  Dennuuk,  Sweden,  Rnsoa, 
Siberia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  particularly 
about  the  Salt  Lakes  in  the  deserts  of  Tar- 
tary — Beioiek^^LathanUmmMontagu, 


AwNiNo,  #.  A  cover  spread  oyer  a  boat  or  vessel  to  keep  off  the  weather. 
Axle,  Axle-tree,  s»  The  pin  which  passes  through  the  midst  of  the 

wheel,  on  which  the  circumvolutions  of  the  wheel  are  performed* 
Azure,  a.  Blue,  &int  blue. 


Dabble,  v.  To  open  on  &  fidee  scent. 
Babillakd,  (.   ^Currvca  garrula,  &RI8BOK.) 

A  ipecwi  mniaundnl  by  Britiih  nUunlun  ihire  or   Cornwi]!,     Sclb;  a*ni   doubta  iM 

■nk  tbe  vUte-thniM.     (TidB  MoxTMiii,)  exiileuce  ;  but  Bmet  bu  kept  them  In  m  ngs 

The  balaUud  doei  not  appev  to  be  ■  plen-  for  jttn. 
<ihl  ipedei  in  thii  coontry,  uid  i>  confined  to         In  Mme  Kuoni  it  ii  verj  plentiful  kbout 

iW  «e«teni  pute  of  (be  Icingdom,  from  Oloo-  London  ^  it  other  time*  much  ecuoer,    I  em 

taUnhire    and    Wiltdiire,    in   both   which  canfldent  1  hkve  leen  it  in  Ajnhire,  mnd  >t 

maiiee  ««  hkve  found  them,  uid  ii  prolxhl;  Humlbnigh  Hu^,  near  Edlnbui^. — Rm- 

a  part  of  Sonwnetahirei  bat  not  in  Deroo-  nis. 

Back,  ;  The  Itinder  part  of  the  body ;  the  oater  port  of  the  hand  vhen  it 
if  shnt ;  the  rear ;  the  place  behind ;  the  part  of  any  thing  out  of  sight ; 
the  thick  part  of  any  tool,  opposed  to  the  edge. 

Back,  e.  To  rootrnt  a  boise ;  to  break  a  hone ;  to  place  upon  the  bock ;  to 
mointaiii ;  to  support ;  to  bet  on. 

Backgauhon,  t.  A  play  or  game  with  dice  and  tables. 


ncffOMdnf  laSla  ii  better  known  *t  pi«. 
•CM  bribe  name  of  Baeki^unmon.  Tliii  pia- 
liait  b  Hiid  to  b**e  been  ditcoTered  about  tbe 
lealh  eentnTT,  and  the  name  denied  from  two 
Welab  word*  i^[nifyii«  "  Hllle  battle."  But 
tbe  deriTation  may  be  found  nearer  home.  The 
■nnb  an  perfectly  Baxon,  aa  Bac,  or  B«c,  and 
&BeB,  that  ia.  Back  Game  ;  »  drnominated 
broTtie  the  pcrfoimanec  coutitla  in  ihe  phij- 


1  biingilig  their  men  back  bum  their  an- 
lagoniil'a  lablei  into  their  aim ;  or  becauia 
the  piecea  are  umetimei  taken  up  and  obliged 
to  go  back,  that  ii,  i&enter  at  the  table  they 

The  moat  material  circumilancei  in  vhich 
the  game  differed,  at  this  remote  period,  fiom 
the  preHDt  method  of  playing  it,  mu,  Rnt,  in 
having  three  dice  inilrad  of  two,  or  reckoning 
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a  certain  number  for  the  third ;  uid  secondlj, 
in  placing  all  the  men  within  the  antagonists 
table,  which,  says  an  ancient  writer,  must  be 
put  upon  his  ace  point  There  is  also  another 
game  upon  the  tables,  called  Paume  Cane, 
which  is  played  with  two  dice,  and  requires 
four  players,  that  is,  two  on  either  side ;  or  six, 
and  then  three  are  opposed  to  three.  The 
same  authority  then  speaks  of  a  third  game, 
cslled  Ludus  Lombardorum,  the  Game  of 
Lombardy,  and  thus  played :  he  who  sits  on 
the  side  marked  IS— -24  has  his  men  at  6, 
and  his  antagonist  has  his  men  at  19 ;  which 
is  changing  the  ace  point  in  the  English  game 
for  the  size  point :  and  this  alteration  pro- 
bably shortened  the  game.  He  mentions 
the  five  following  variations  by  name  only ; 
the  Imperisl  game,  the  Provincial  game,  the 
games  called  Baralie,  Mylys,  and  Faylis. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 
backgammon  was  a  very  fiivourite  amusement, 
and  pursued  at  leisure  tipies  by  most  persons 
of  opulence,  and  especially  by  the  cleigy; 
which  occasioned  Dean  Swift,  when  writing 
to  a  friend  of  his  in  the  country,  sarcastically 
to  ask  the  following  question:  **In  what 
esteem  are  you  with  the  vicar  of  the  parish : 
can  you  play  with  him  at  backgammon?** 
But  of  late  years  this  pastime  is  become  un- 
fashionable, and  of  course  not  so  much  prac 

tised. 

•  •  • 

This  game  is  played  with  dice  upon  a  table 
by  two  persons,  upon  which  there  are  twenty- 
four  black  and  white  spaces,  called  points. 
Each  adversary  has  fifteen  men,  blade  and 
white,  to  distinguish  them,  and  they  are  dis- 
posed of  in  the  following  manner.  Supposing 
the  game  to  be  played  into  the  right  hand 
table,  two  are  placed  upon  the  ace  point  in  the 
adversary's  table,  five  upon  the  six  point  in 
the  opposite  table,  three  upon  the  cinque 
point  in  the  hithermost  table,  and  five  on  the 
uxth  point  in  the  right  hand  table.  The 
grand  object  in  this  game  is  for  each  player  to 
bring  the  men  round  into  his  right  hand  table, 
by  ti^owing  with  a  pair  of  dice  those  throws 
that  contribute  towards  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  the  adversary  doing  the  like. 
The  first  best  throw  upon  the  dice  is  esteemed 
aces,  because  it  stops  the  six  point  in  the  outer 
table,  and  secures  the  cinque  in  the  thrower's 
table,  whereby  the  adversary's  two  men  upon 
the  thrower's  ace  point  cannot  get  out  with 
either  quatre,  cinque,  or  six.  This  throw  is 
an  advantage  often  given  to  the  antagonist  by 
the  superior  player.  When  he  carries  his 
men  home  in  order  to  lose  no  point,  he  is  to 
carry  the  most  distant  man  to  his  adversary's 
bar  point,  that  being  the  first  stage  he  is  to 
place  it  on ;  the  next  stage  is  six  points  &r. 
ther,  viz.  in  the  place  where  the  adverBar}''6 
five  men  are  first  placed  out  of  his  tables. 


He  must  go  on  this  method  till  all  his  men 
are  brought  home,  except  two,  when,  by  losing 
a  point,  he  may  often  save  the  gammon,  by 
throwing  two  fours  or  two  fives.  When  a  fait 
is  only  played  for,  he  should  endeavour  to 
gain  either  his  own  or  adversary's  cinque 
point,  and  if  that  fails  by  his  being  hit  by  the 
adversary,  and  he  finds  him  forwarder  than 
himself  in  that  case  he  must  throw  more  men 
into  the  adversary's  tables,  which  is  done  in 
this  manner :  he  must  put  a  man  upon  hia 
cinque  or  bar  point,  and  if  the  adversary  fiuls 
to  hit  it,  he  may  then  gain  a  forward  game 
instead  of  a  back  game  ;  but  if  the  adversary 
hit  him,  he  should  play  for  a  back  game,  and 
then  the  greater  number  of  men  which  are 
taken  up  makes  his  game  the  better,  because 
by  these  means  he  will  preserve  his  game  at 
home,  and  then  he  should  endeavour  to  gain 
both  his  adversary's  ace  and  trois  points,  and 
take  care  to  keep  three  men  upon  the  adver- 
sary's  ace  point,  that,  in  case  he  hits  him  from 
thence,  that  point  may  remain  still  secure  to 
himself.  A  back  game  should  not  be  played 
for  at  the  beginning  of  a  set,  because  it  would 
be  a  great  disadvantage,  the  player  running 
the  risk  of  a  gammon  to  win  a  single  hit 

A  variety  of  instructions  with  regard  to  this 
curious  game  are  given  by  Mr.  Hoyle,  who 
calculates  the  odds  of  the  game  with  great 
accuracy.    The  following  particulars,  however, 
may  be  of  use  to  the  generality  of  players.    If 
a  player  has  taken  up  two  of  the  advemry'a 
men,  and  happens  to  have  two,  three,  or  more 
points  made  in  his  oym  tables,   he  should 
spread  his  own  men,  that  he  may  either  take 
a  new  point  in  his  tables,  or  be  ready  to  hit 
the  man  which  the  adversary  may  hsippen  to 
enter.    If  he  finds  upon  the  adversary's  enter- 
ing,  that  the  game  is  upon  a  par,  or  that  the 
advantage  is  on  his  own  side,  he  should  take 
the  adversary's  man  up  whenever  he  can,  it 
being  twenty-five  to  eleven  that  he  is  not  hit, 
except  when  he  is  playing  for  a  single  hit  only, 
then,  if  playing,  the  throw  otherwise  gives  him 
a  better  chance  for  it,  he  ought  to  do  it     As 
it  is  five  to  one  i^nst  his  being  hit  with 
double  dice,  he  shoiudd  never  be  deterred  from 
taking  up  any  one  man  of  the  adversary's.    If 
he  has  taken  up  one  of  tlie  adversary's  men, 
and  should  liappen  to  have  five  points  in  his 
own  tables,  and  forced  to  leave  a  blot  out  of 
his  tables,  he  should  endeavour  to  leave  it 
upon  doublets  preferable  to  any  other  chance  ; 
because  the  odds  are  thirty-five  to  one  that  he 
is  not  hit,  whereas  it  is  only  seventeen  to  one 
but  he  is  hit  upon  another  chance.     When 
the  adversary  is  very  forward,  a  player  should 
never  move  a  man   from  his  own  quatre, 
trois,  or  deuce  points,  thinking  to  bear  that 
man  from   the  point  where  he  put  it,   as 
nothing  but  high  doublets  can  give  him  any 
chance  for  the  hit     Instead  of  playing  an  ace 
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or  a  deuce  fiom  any  of  tbeae  points,  he  ahoold 
play  Uiem  from  hia  own  size  or  higheat  points, 
so  that  throwing  two  fivea  or  two  fours,  his 
mat  and  cinque  pointa  being  eased,  would  be  a 
eonaderable  advantage  to  him,  whereas,  had 
they  been  loaded,  he  must  have  been  obliged 
to  play  otherwise.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
adTenary  to  take  up  the  player  ss  soon  as  he 
enters.  The  Uot  should  be  left  on  the  adyer- 
auy*s  lowest  point,  that  is  to  say,  upon  his 
deuce  point,  rather  than  upon  his  trois  point,  or 
npon  his  trois  point  rather  than  upon  his  quatre 
point,  or  npon  his  quatre  point  preferable  to 
hisdnqnepointf  for  a  reason  before-mentioned ; 
an  the  men  the  adTerssry  plays  upon  his  trois 
or  his  deuce  points  are  deemed  lost,  being 
greatly  out  of  play,  so  that  Uiose  men  not 
baving  it  in  their  power  to  make  his  cinque 
point,  and  his  game  being  crowded  in  on  one 
point,  and  open  in  another,  the  adversary 
most  be  greatly  annoyed  by  the  player.  If 
the  player  has  two  of  his  adversary's  men  in 
his  tahlea,  he  has  a  better  chance  for  a  hit 
than  if  he  had  more,  provided  his  game  is 
fcrwaider  than  that  of  his  antagonist,  for  if  he 
had  three  or  more  of  his  adversary's  men 
in  his  tables,  he  would  stand  a  worse  chance 
to  be  hit.  When  a  player  is  running  to  save 
the  gammon,  if  he  should  have  two  men  upon 
bis  ace  point,  and  several  men  abroad,  although 
he  dfeould  lose  one  point  or  two  in  his  putting 
his  men  into  his  tables,  it  is  his  interest  to 
leave  a  man  upon  his  advenary*s  ace  point, 
because  it  wiU  prevent  his  adversary  from 
bearing  his  men  to  the  best  advantage,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  player  will  have  a  chance 
of  the  advers8ry*s  making  a  blot  which  he 
nay  chance  to  hit  However,  if  a  player 
finds,  npon  a  throw,  that  he  has  a  probabiUty 
of  saving  his  gammon,  he  should  never  wait 
fiir  a  blot,  as  the  odds  are  greatly  against  his 
hitting  it|  bat  should  embrsce  that  opportu- 
nity. 

The  following  are  directions  for  calculating 
the  odda  of  saving  or  winning  the  gammon : — 
Sogpoee  the  adversary  has  so  many  men 
sbrad  as  requxxe  three  throws  to  bring  them 
into  his  tables,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
ptayen^  tables  are  made  up,  and  that  he  has 
tikien  op  one  of  the  adversary's  men,  in  this 
esse  it  is  about  an  equal  wager  that  the  adver- 
■ly  ia  gammoned.  For,  in  all  probability, 
the  f^yer  has  borne  two  men  before  he  opens 
fab  tables,  and  when  he  bears  the  third  man, 
he  will  be  obliged  to  open  his  size  or  cinque 
paint.  It  is  then  probable,  that  the  adver- 
■wy  ia  obliged  to  throw  tirioe  before  he  enters 
Us  vaea  in  ^e  player's  tables,  twice  before  he 
pats  diat  jnan  into  his  own  tables,  and  three 
dnowB  more  to  put  the  men  which  are  abroad 
iato  his  own  tables,  in  all  seven  throws. 
Now  the  player  having  twelve  men  to  bear, 
he  mav  be  forced  to  make  an  ace  or  a  deuce 


twice  before  he  can  bear  all  his  men,  and 
consequently  will  require  seven  throws  in 
bearii^  them ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  is 
about  equal  whether  the  adversary  is  gam. 
moned  or  not  Suppose  a  player  has  three 
men  upon  his  adversary's  ace  point,  and 
five  points  on  his  own  tables,  and  that  the 
adversary  has  all  his  men  in  his  tables,  three 
upon  each  of  his  five  highest  points,  has  the 
player  a  probability  of  gammoning  his  adver- 
iary  or  not  ? 

POIKTS. 

For  bearing  three  men  from  his  sixth 

point  is  .  .  .18 

From  his  fifth  point  .  .     15 

From  his  fourth  point         .  .12 

From  his  third  point  .       9 

From  his  second  point        .  .       6 

In  all  .  .     60 

Bringing  his  three  men  from  the  ad- 
versary's  ace  point,  to  his  size  point 
in  his  own  tables,  bdn^  eighteen 
points  each,  and  making  together  .    54 

There  must  remain  .     6 

It  is  plain  fri>m  this  calculation,  that  the 
player  has  much  the  best  of  the  probability  of 
the  gammon,  exclusive  of  one  or  more  blots 
which  the  adversary  is  liable  to  make  in 
bearing  his  men,  supposing  at  the  same  time 
the  throws  to  be  upon  an  equality.  Suppose 
two  blots  are  left,  either  of  which  cannot  be 
hit  but  by  double  dice,  one  must  be  hit  by 
throwing  eight,  and  the  other  by  throwing 
nine,  so  that  the  adversary  has  only  one  die 
to  hit  either  of  them. 
The  chances  of  two  dice,  being  in  sll .  36 
The  chances  to  hit  six,  are  six  and  two 

twice  .  .  .2 

Five  and  three  twice  2 

Two  deuces  .  .  .1 

Two  fours  .  .  .1 

The  chances  to  hit  nine  are  six  and 

three  twice        .  .  .2 

Five  and  four  twice  .       2 

Two  trois  .1 

For  hitting  in  all         .     11 
Chances  for  not  hitting,  remain    25 

So  that  the  odds  are  twenty-five  to  eleven 
against  hitting  either  of  these  blots. 

This  method  may  be  taken  to  find  out  the 
odds  of  hitting  three,  four,  or  five  blots  upon 
double  dice,  or  blots  made  upon  double  or 
single  dice  at  the  same  time.  After  knowing 
how  many  chances  there  are  to  hit  any  of 
those  biota,  they  must  be  added  together,  and 
then  subtracted  from  the  number  thirty.six, 
which  are  the  chances  of  the  two  dices,  and  the 
question  is  solved. 

The  laws  of  backgammon  are,  first,  If  a 
man  is  taken  from  any  point,  it  must  be  played, 
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if  two  men  are  taken  from  it  they  also  must 
be  played.  Second,  A  man  is  not  supposed  to 
be  played  till  it  is  placed  upon  a  point  and 
quitted.  Third,  If  a  player  has  only  fourteen 
men  in  play,  Uiere  is  no  penalty  inflicted ;  be- 
cause by  his  playing  with  a  less  number  than 
he  is  entitled  to,  he  plays  to  a  disadvantage 
for  want  of  the  deficient  man  to  make  up  his 
tables.  Fourth,  If  he  bears  any  number  of 
men  before  he  has  entered  a  man  taken  up, 
and  which  of  course  he  was  obliged  to  enter, 
such  men  so  borne  must  be  entered  again  in 
the  adversary's  tables,  as  well  as  the  man 
taken  up.  Fifth,  If  he  has  mistaken  his 
throw  and  played  it,  and  his  adversary  has 
thrown,  it  is  not  in  the  choice  of  either  of  the 
players  to  alter  it,  unless  they  both  agree  so 
to  do. 

The  probable  method  of  prolonging  a  hit 
at  backgammon,  affords  a  case  of  instruction 
as  well  as  curioaty ;  for  there  is  a  probability 
of  making  the  hit  last  by  one  of  the  players 
for  many  hours,  although  they  shall  both 
play  as  &at  as  usual.  Suppose  B  to  have 
borne  ^irteen  men,  and  that  A  has  his 
fifteen  men  in  B*8  tables,  viz.  three  men  upon 
his  size  point,  as  many  upon  his  cinque,  qua. 
tre,  and  trois  points,  two  upon  his  deuce 
point,  and  one  upon  his  ace  point.  A  in  this 
situation  can  prolong  it  by  bringing  his  fifteen 
men  home,  always  securing  six  close  points 
till  B  has  entered  his  two  men,  and  brought 
them  upon  any  certain  point ;  as  soon  as  B 
has  gained  that  point  A  will  open  an  ace, 
deuce,  or  trois  point,  or  all  of  them,  which 
done,  B  hits  one  of  them,  and  A  taking  care 
to  have  two  or  three  men  in  B*s  tables,  is 
ready  to  hit  that  man,  and  also  he  being  cer- 
tain of  taking  up  the  other  man,  has  it  in  his 
power  to  prolong  the  hit  almost  to  any  length, 

Backside,  s.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing ;  the  hind  part  of  an  animal. 
Back-sinews,  strains  in. 


provided  he  takes  care  not  to  open  such  pointa 
as  two  fours,  two  fives,  or  two  sixes,  but 
always  to  open  the  ace,  deuce,  or  trois  points, 
for  B  to  hit  him.     We  add  the  following  two 
critical  cases  for  a  back  game.     First,  sup- 
pose the  fore  game  to  be  played  by  A,  and 
that  all  his  men  are  placed  as  usual,  B  has 
fourteen  of  his  men  placed  upon  his  adver- 
sary's ace  point,  and  one  man  upon  his  adver- 
sary's deuce  point,  and  B  is  to  tlirow  who  haa 
the  best  of  the  hit ;  answer,  A  has  the  best  of 
it,  gold  to  silver,  because,  if  B  does  not  throw 
an  ace  to  take  his  adversary's  deuce  point, 
which  is  twenty-five  to  eleven  against  him,  A 
will  take  up  B's  men  in  his  tables  either  sin- 
gly or  make  points,  and  then  if  B  secures 
either  A's  deuce  or  tiois  point,  A  will  put  as 
many  men  down  as  possible,  in  order  to  fait 
and  thereby  get  a  back  game.     It  is  evident 
that  the  back  game  b  poweriul,  consequently, 
whoever  practises  it  must  become  a  greater 
proficient  at  the  game  than  he  could  by  any 
other  means.  Second,  Suppose  A  to  have  five 
men  placed  upon  his  size  point,  as  many  upon 
his  quatre  point,  and  the  same  number  upon 
his  deuce  point,  all  in  his  own  tables.     At 
the*  same  time  let  us  suppose  B  to  have  three 
men  placed  upon  A's  ace  point,  as  many  upon 
A's  trois  point,  and  the  same  number  upon 
A's  cinque  point,  in  his  own  tables,  and  threo 
men  placed  as  usual  out  of  hb  tables,  who  has 
the  best  of  the  hit?     Answer — The  game  ia 
equal  till  B  has  gained  his  cinque  and  quatre 
points  in  his  own  tables,  which,  if  he  can 
effect,  and  by  playing  two  men  from  A's  cinque 
point,  in  order  to  force  his  adversary  to  blot 
by  throwing  a  cane,  which  should  B  hit,  he 
will  have  the  best  of  the  hit. — StruU — En~ 
cy,  Lon, — Hoyle, 


The  symptoms  are  swelling,  heat,  and  pro- 
portionate  degree  of  lameness.  Bleeding  and 
rest  are  absolutely  necessary,  assisted  by  an 
emollient  poultice  £rom  tlie  hoof  to  the  knee. 

Bacon,  s*  The  flesh  a  hog  salted  and 
Badger,  «.  A  brock,  an  animal. 

The  usual  length  of  the  badger  b  two  feet 
six  inches,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  barely 
six  inches  long,  and  covered  with  long  hair,  the 
same  as  those  of  the  body ;  the  weight  from 
fifteen  to  thirty-four  pounds—the  last  is  rare, 
but  in  the  winter  of  1779,  Mr.  Pennant  had  a 
male  badger  of  that  weight;  the  eyes  are 
very  small,  the  ears  short  and  roundi^ ;  the 
neck  thick,  and  the  whole  shape  of  the  body 
clumsy,  and  which  being  covered  with  long 
coarse  hairs,  like  bristles,  adds  to  its  awkward 


A  flannel  bag,  or  laige  woollen  stocking,  se- 
cured above  the  shoulder  by  a  tape,  is  the 
best  mode  of  applying  the  poultice.  All 
movement  of  the  knee  should  be  avoided. 

dried. 


appearance;  each  hair  next  the  root  b  of  a 
dirty,  yellowish  white,  the  middle  is  black, 
and  the  extiiemity  grey ;  hence  arose  the  old 
saying,  *^  As  grey  as  a  badger."  It  has  thirty- 
four  teeth,  six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth 
in  each  jaw — ^the  lower  and  upper  have  each 
five  grinders ;  the  nose,  chin,  and  lower  sidea 
of  the  cheeks  are  white ;  each  ear  and  eye  ia 
inclosed  in  a  pyramidal  bed  of  black,  the  baae 
of  which  incloses  the  former, — ^this  point  ex- 
tends beyond  the  eye  to  the  nose ;  the  throat 
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and  under  ptrts  of  the  body  are  black.  This 
if  a  nngularity  in  the  badger,  for  all  other 
animals  have  hair  of  a  lighter  colour  upon 
their  bellies,  than  upon  their  backs.  The 
legs  and  feet  of  the  badger  are  bUclc,  very 
abort,  and  strong;  each  foot  is  divided  into 
five  toes,  those  in  the  fore  feet  are  armed 
«itb  hn^  dawa,  well  adapted  for  digging  its 
anbtenaneons  habitation,  where,  although 
there  u  bnt  one  entrance  from  the  sur&oe, 
it  forma  several  apartments,  and  in  the  breed- 
119  season  carries  in  grass  in  his  mouth,  to 
form  a  bed  for  its  young.  It  confines  itself 
te  ita  hole  during  the  day,  feeding  only  at 

Badger-Hunting,  «. 

Few  creatures  defend  themselves  better,  or 
bite  with  greater  keenness,  than  the  badger : 
OB  tint  account  it  is  frequently  baited  with 
dop  tzained  for  that  purpose,  and  defends  itself 
from  their  attacks  with  astonishing  agility  wnd 
■neeeaa»  Its  motions  are  so  quick,  that  a  dog  is 
sfken  deapeiately  wounded  in  the  moment  of 
aBBBBlt,aad  obl^ed  to  fly.  The  thickness  of  the 
bidgi  i*s  skin,  and  the  length  and  coarseness  of 
its  hair,  are  an  excellent  defence  against  the 
Mtes  of  the  dogs ;  its  skin  is  so  loose  as  to 
lesBot  the  impression  of  their  teeth,  and  gives 
the  animal  an  opportunity  of  turning  itself 
nrand,  and  wounding  its  adversaries  in  their 
tenderest  parts.  In  this  manner  this  singular 
neature  is  able  to  resist  repeated  attacks  both 
flf  Bsen  and  dogs,  firom  all  quarters,  till,  being 
•*eipoweied  with  numbers,  and  enfeebled  by 
HHDV  desperate  wounds,  it  is  at  last  obliged  to 
TieU. 

In  hunting  the  badger,  you  must  seek  the 
asrtha  and  borrows  where  he  lies,  and,  in  a 
dear  moonlight  night,  go  and  stop  all  the 
ha  rows  except  one  or  two,  and  therein  place 
suae  sacks,  fiMtened  with  drawing  strii^s, 
which  maj  shut  him  in  as  soon  as  he  strains 
the  bag.  Some  only  place  a  hoop  in  the 
Boath  of  the  sack,  and  so  put  it  into  the  hole ; 
sad  aa  aoon  as  the  Inuiger  is  in  the  sack,  and 
stains  it,  the  sack  slips  from  the  hoop,  and 
secarea  him  in  it,  where  he  lies  trembling  till 
he  is  taken  from  his  prison. 

The  sacks  or  bsgs  being  thus  set,  cast  off 
the  hotmds,  beating  about  all  the  woods, 
hedges,  and  tufts  round  about,  for  the  com- 
pass  of  a  mile  or  two,  and  what  badgers  are 
ahfoad,  being  alarmed  by  the  hounds,  will 
seen  betake  themselves  to  their  burrows. 
Observe  that  the  person  who  is  placed  to 
vatch  the  sacks,  must  stand  close,  and  upon 
a  dear  wind,  otherwise  the  badger  will  dis- 
cover htm,  and  immediately  fly  some  other 
vay  into  his  boirow. 

Bat  if  the  dogs  can  encounter  him  before  he 
ou  take  his  sanctuary,  he  will  then  sUnd  at 


night  It  is  so  cleanly  as  never  to  obey  the 
calls  of  nature  in  its  own  burrow.  It  is  said 
the  fox  takes  advantage  of  this  nioeness,  and 
uses  an  obvious  method  to  make  the  badger^s 
home  unpleasant,  of  which  be  by  this  means 
possesses  himself.  In  walking,  the  badger 
treads  on  his  whole  heel,  like  the  bear,  which 
brings  the  belly  very  near  the  ground.  Im- 
mediately below  the  tail,  between  that  and 
the  anus,  there  is  a  narrow  transverse  orifice, 
from  whence  continually  exudes  a  white  sub- 
stance of  a  very  foetid  smell:  this  seems 
peculiar  to  the  badger  and  the  hysna. 


bay  like  a  boar,  and  make  good  sport,  vigorously 
biting  and  clawing  the  dogs.  In  general,  when 
they  fight,  they  lie  on  their  backs,  using  both 
teeth  and  nails;  and,  by  blowing  up  their  skins, 
defend  themselves  against  the  bites  of  the  dogs 
and  the  blows  given  by  the  men.  When  the 
badger  finds  that  the  terriers  yearn  him  in 
his  burrow,  he  will  stop  the  hole  between  him 
and  the  terriers ;  and  if  they  still  continue 
baying,  he  will  remove  his  couch  into  another 
chamber  or  part  of  tiie  burrow,  and  so  from 
one  to  another,  barricading  the  way  before 
them  as  he  retreats,  till  he  can  go  no  fiurther. 

If  you  intend  to  dig  the  badger  out  of  his 
burrow,  you  must  be  provided  with  such  tools 
as  are  used  for  digging  out  a  fox :  you  should 
also  have  a  pail  of  water  ready  to  refimh  the 
terriers  when  they  come  out  of  the  earth 
to  take  breath  and  cool  themselves. 

It  is  no  imusual  thing  to  put  some  small 
bells  about  the  necks  of  the  terriers,  which, 
making  a  noise,  will  cause  the  badger  to  bolt 
out. 

In  digging,  the  situation  of  the  ground  must 
be  observed  and  considered;  or  instead  of 
advancing  the  work,  you  probably  may  hinder 
it  In  this  order  you  may  besiege  them  in 
their  holds,  or  castles,  and  break  their  plaU 
forms,  parapets,  and  casemates,  and  work  to 
them  with  mines  and  countermines,  till  you 
have  overcome  them. 

We  must  do  this  animal  the  justice  to 
observe,  that,  though  nature  has  furnished  it 
with  formidable  weapons  of,  offence,  and  has 
besides  given  it  strength  sufficient  to  use 
them  with  great  effect,  it  is,  notwithstanding, 
very  harmless  and  inoffensive,  and,  unless 
attacked,  employs  them  only  for  its  support. 

The  badger  is  an  indolent  animal,  and 
sleeps  much:  it  confines  itself  to  its  hole 
during  the  whole  day,  and  feeds  only  in  the 
night  It  is  so  cleanly  as  never  to  defile  its 
habitation  with  its  ordure.  Immediately  be- 
low the  tail,  between  that  and  the  anus,  there 
is  a  narrow  transverse  orifice,  from  whence  a 
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white  BnbstaDoe,  of  a  veiy  fotid  smell,  con- 
stantly exudes.  The  skin,  when  dressed 
with  the  hair  on,  is  used  for  pistol  furniture. 
Its  flesh  is  eaten :  the  hind  quarters  are  some, 
times  made  into  hams,  which,  when  cured, 
are  not  inferior  in  goodness  to  the  hest  hacon. 
The  hairs  are  made  into  hrushes,  which  are 
used  by  painters  to  soften  and  harmonise 
their  shades. 

In  walking,  the  badger  treads  on  its  whole 
heel,  like  the  bear,  which  brings  its  belly 
▼ery  near  the  ground. 

Extraordinarp  Affection  tra  the  Badger, 
—Two  persons  were  on  a  short  journey,  and 
passing  through  a  hollow  way,  a  dog  which 
was  with  them,  started  a  badger,  which  he 
attacked,  and  pursued,  till  he  took  shelter  in 
a  burrow  under  a  tree.  With  some  pains 
they  hunted  him  out,  and  killed  him.  Being 
a  very  few  miles  from  a  villsge,  called  Cha- 
pellatiere,  they  agreed  to  drag  him  there,  as 
the  commune  gave  a  reward  for  every  one 
which  was  destroyed ;  besides,  they  purposed 


selling  the  skin.  Not  having  a  rope,  tbey 
twisted  some  twigs,  and  drew  him  along  the 
road  by  turns.  They  had  not  proceeded 
&r,  when  they  heard  a  cry  of  an  animal 
in  seeming  distress,  and  stopping  to  see 
from  whence  it  proceeded,  another  badger 
approached  them  slowly.  They  at  first  threw 
stones  at  it,  notwithstanding  which  it  drew 
near,  came  up  to  the  dead  animal,  began  to 
lick  it,  and  continued  its  mournful  cry.  The 
men,  surprised  at  this,  desisted  from  offering 
any  further  injury  to  it,  and  again  drew  the 
dead  one  along  as  before;  when  the  living 
badger,  dotermiuing  not  to  quit  its  dead  com. 
panion,  lay  down  on  it,  taking  it  gently  by  one 
ear,  and  in  that  manner  was  dravrn  into  the 
midst  of  the  village ;  nor  could  dogs,  bo3rs,  or 
men,  induce  it  to  quit  its  situation  by  any 
means,  and,  to  their  shame  bo  it  said,  tbey 
had  the  inhunumity  to  kill  it,  and  afterwarda 
to  bum  it,  dedaring  it  could  be  no  other  tban 
a  witch — Buffonl-Datdel, 


Bao,  8,  A  sack,  a  pouch ;  that  part  of  animals  in  which  some  particular 
juices  are  contained,  as  the  poison  of  vipers. 

Bag,  r.  To  put  into  a  bag.     In  sporting  parlance,  to  kiU. 

Bagatelle,  s,  A  trifle;  a  game. 

Bait,  v.  To  put  meat  to  tempt  animals. 

Bait,  «.  Meat  set  to  allure  animals  to  a  snare;  a  temptation;  an  entice- 
ment; a  refreshment  on  a  journey.     In  Fishing,  worms,  paste,  &c. 

Balance,  «.  A  pair  of  scales;  the  overplus  of  weight ;  equipoise. 

Balance,  t;.  To  weigh  in  a  balance  ;  to  counterpoise. 

Bald,  a.  Without  hair ;  without  natural  covering. 

Balk,  «.  A  ridge  of  land  left  unploughed;  disappointment  when  least 
expected.     In  Hunting,  a  term  used  when  a  horse  refuses  his  leap. 

Balk,  r.  To  disappoint ;  to  frustrate.  In  Hunting,  to  swerve  off  from  a 
fence ;  to  refuse  a  jump. 

Ball,  s.  Anything  made  in  a  round  form;  a  round  thing  to  play  with, 
a  hand-ball,  a  billiard-ball. 

BalU  {in  farriery)  are  boluses  given  to 
horses,  and  should  not  exceed  in  size  a  henjs  egg. 
Though  named  balls,  they  are  generally  rolled 
up  in  a  cylindrical  form,  about  one  inch  in  diame. 
ter,  and  two  and  a  half  in  length ;  but  the  form 
of  an  egg  is  preferable.  There  is  sometimes 
difficulty  in  giving  balls,  without  using  a  ball- 
ing  iron ;  and  there  are  horses  that  will  not 
take  a  ball  by  any  other  means.  In  giving 
it,  the  horse*s  tongue  is  drawn  out  on  tibe  off 
or  r%ht  side,  and  held  firmly  with  the  left 
hand,  while  with  the  right  the  ball  is  passed 
over  the  tongue  into  the  pharynx,  or  top  of 
the  gullet.  The  hand  should  be  kept  as  near 
to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  as  possible ;  there 


will  then  be  much  less  danger  of  being 
wounded  by  the  teeth.  The  moment  the 
Mght  hand  is  withdrawn  from  the  mouth,  the 
tongue  is  let  loose,  and  thf  ball  generally 
swallowed. 

Balls  should  be  made  at  the  time  they  stb 
wanted ;  as  by  keeping  they  become  so  hard 
as  to  be  insoluble  in  the  stomach,  and  pass 
through  the  intestmes  unchanged.  By  keep. 
ing  they  also  lose  much  of  their  streng^, 
particularly  when  the  ingredients  are  evapor- 
able  in  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmoa- 
phere,  which  is  the  case  with  camphor,  am- 
monia, essential  oils,  &c.  But  the  most 
serious  inconvenience  which  arises  from  giving 
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bdk  that  have  been  kept  until  they  become 
vny  hard,  ia,  that  they  are  liable  to  stick  in 
the  throat  or  gullet,  and  thereby  endanger 
the  borK*8  life. 

fialla  cannot  be  conveniently  given  unless 
wrapped  up  in  paper:  but  for  this  purpose 
the  Mftest  and  thinnest  should  be  chosen. 

lo  holding  the  tongue  with  the  left  hand 
vhile  the  ball  is  introduced,  great  care  is 
repaired,  as  the  rough  and  violent  manner  in 
whkh  this  b  sometimes  done,  injures  the 
tngoe  or  lacerates  the  under  port  of  it,  named 
the  biidlc.  The  muscles  by  which  swallow- 
iflg  is  effected  may  also  be  seriously  injured 
ia  this  way.  In  violent  colds,  straugles,  &c. 
there  is  so  much  soreness  of  the  throat  as  to 
Koder  swallowing  very  pauifiil  and  difficult ; 
iaiodi  cases  neither  balls  nor  drenches  should 
he  fiineiL,  as  they  are  sure  to  do  mischief  by 
imtaiing  the  throat,  and  may  even  suffocate 
the  animal  by  getting  into  the  wind-pipe. 

When  a  b«ll  is  found  to  exceed  the  proper 


size,  it  should  be  divided  and  given  at  twice, 
as  much  injury  has  been  done  by  giving  balls 
too  large,  especially  when  they  have  become 
dry  and  hard,  or  been  wrapped  in  thick  paper. 
In  making  balls,  the  dry  ingredients  should 
be  finely  powdered  and  well  mixed,  and  the 
liquid  for  forming  them  should  be  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  other  ingredients.  When  a 
ball  contains  any  acrid,  or  very  powerful  in- 
gredient, such  as  sublimate  or  arsenic,  flour 
and  paste  may  be  employed  for  mixing  it  up, 
and  a  small  bran  mash  should  be  given  a  little 
before  or  after  it.  After  giving  a  ball,  grooms 
sometimes  press  or  pinch  the  throat  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  horse  swallow  it ;  but 
this  should  never  be  done,  as  it  is  apt  to  ex- 
cite coughing,  by  which  swallowing  is  pre- 
vented. The  only  thing  necessary  afler  the 
hand  is  withdrawn  is  to  keep  the  mouth  shut, 
and  press  the  nose  downwards,  in  a  moderate 
degree,  towards  the  chest. —  White. 


Balling-Iron,  «.  An  instrument  used  in  administering'  balls  to  horses, 
It  is  intended  to  keep  the  mouth  open  while  the  ball  is  being  introduced, 
wad  answers  the  double  purpose  of  assisting  the  groom  in  the  operation, 
and  saving  his  hand  from  injury  from  the  horse's  teeth.  In  its  use,  it 
should  be  carefully  covered  with  cloth,  to  prevent  the  tongue  of  the 
animal  from  being  lacerated. 

Balm,  «.  The  sap  or  juice  of  a  shrub,  remarkably  odoriferous,  and  of  healing- 
qualities  ;  any  valuable  or  fragrant  ointment ;  anything  that  soothes  or 
mitigates  pain. 

Balsam,  s-   A  thick  fluid  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine. 

Balsam  of  Canada k.  strong  diuretic. 


are  a  kind  of  reanous  juice, 
■sited  with  some  of  the  extractive  matter  of 
the  varioaa  plants  they  are  obtained  from,  in 
rsmbmadon  with  an  essential  oil.  All  the 
bakams  are  occasionally  in  use  in  veterinary 

and  were  formerly  in  very  high 
for  their  supposed  salutary  action 
B  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs.  They  were 
sIsD  eensidcred  as  a  sovereign  vulnerary  for 
ikaded  nrinajy  passages.  It  is  the  modem 
doctrine  to  think  their  efficacy  overrated,  and 
vhicfa  is  probably  in  some  respects  true,  par- 
landarhr  as  regards  their  expectorant  quali.- 
ties:  ne'vertheless  they  are  far  from  being 
■Krt;  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  act 
ftfrooiablT  in  aome  instances,  as  a  warm  tere- 
iJHtliifiatrd  fldmojant    The  principal  balsams 

in  veterinary  practice  are  these :.~. 


used  in   chronic  cough  and  diseases  of  the 
lungs. 

Balsam  of  Copaiba,  or  Capivi, — Possesses 
similar  properties  to  that  of  Canada. 

Balsam  of  Friars Now  called  Tincture 

of  Benjamin^  an  excellent  traumatic. 

Baisam  of  GUead. — Similar  in  its  proper- 
ties to  Copaiba. 

Balsam  of  Peru  — A  stimulant ;  used 
externally  to  irritable  ulcers. 

Balsam  qf  Tolu Same  properties  and 

uses  as  Peru. 

Balsam  of  Sulphur.^— An  expectorant; 
in  inflammatory  coughs,  however,  its  use  is 
dangerous. 

Outlines  of  Vet.  Art — White. 


Balsamic,  o.  Unctuous,  mitigating. 
Bamboo,  s.  An  Indian  plant  of  the  reed  kind. 
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Bandaleers,  ».  Small  wooden  cases  covered  with  leftther,  eadi  of  them 

containing  powder  that  is  a  sufficient  charge  for  a  musket.    Obt. 
Bandog,  (Canu  I'iUaticvt,)  i.  A  mastiff. 


Thji  niictj  i>  lighter,  (miller,  tai  more 
•ctlTB  Ibin  the  mutiif,  from  wkkh  he  is 
dcKended  bj  t.  crosa  iritb  ths  fbihouDd.  Hs 
is  not  nnr  u  powerful  m.  dog  u  the  fonoer, 
bnt  ii  more  fiene  Id  hit  utunl  diaponljon. 
From  bit  deacent,  he  poneHiei  ■  finer  hdh 
of  nuelllng  thin  Uisl  dog.  Hii  hair  a  rougher, 
geaendlj  of  ^ellowiih  or  tuuljgroy,  itreaked 


with  ilutde*  of  bUck  ot  brown,  uid  ■emi- 

eurled  ilmott  over  hii  whole  bodj  ;  hit  legi, 
however,  ue  unooth.  Although  he  gener^lj 
Bttulu  hii  ddiemrr  in  fhint,  like  llie  mutiff 
uid  bull  dog,  it  ii  not  hii  inmiitble  practice, 
'     '      '  ^'      :i  Been  to  seize  cftttle  bj 


for  he  ii 

the  fiuk.     Hit  bita  it  >ud  to 


Bandy,  t.  A  dub  turned  round  at  bottom  for  atriking  a  ball 

Bandt-leg,  t.  A  crooked  leg. 

Bane,  s.  Poison,  mischief. 

Bank  Swallow,  River  Swallow,  Bank  Martin,  or  Sand  Swal- 
low, M.  This  is  the  smallest  species  of  British  Swallow ;  len^h  four 
inches  and  three  quarters.  The  whole  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  are 
of  a  mouse-coloured  brown ;  the  under  parts  white,  except  across  the 
breast,  which  is  brown  ;  legs  dusky,  a  little  feathered  behind  ;  bill  dusky ; 
irides  hazeL  The  Bank  Swallow  is  not  near  so  plentiful,  and  is  more 
local  than  the  other  species. — Mimtagu. 

Bantam,  *. 


T/u,B 


nll.kn<r 


DTifpiwll]'  from  India, 

grotesque  figure  ind  deliote  flesh. 

There  hu  been  Ulelf  obliiiied  ■  nriet;  of 
buituns,  eitremelf  imsll,  uid  ts  smooth 
legged  u  &  gune  fowl.  From  their  Die  ud 
dalicacj,  the^  mre  Terr  eouTenient,  u  they 
may  dwiTi  stand  in  the  place  of  chickens. 


when  tnuU  ooea  are  not  otherwise  to  be  lud. 
Thej  sre  also  particularlj  used  for  aittiiig 
upon  the  eggi  of  partridges  and  pheasAnta, 
being  good  nurses,  st  well  u  good  layera. 
Sir  Jolin  Sebright,  M.P.  for  Herta,  it  one  of 
the  chief  anuitann  of  diii  bived.  Sir  John'* 
breed  are  beautifully  striped  and  vaiiegated. 
In  addition,  there  it  a  South   American 
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niMty,  eilhtr  from  Bnzil  or  Bdcdu  Ajnt,  I  >iiull,uidailaiind  l)fc«  tfawe  of  tbc  ph«uu(; 
■hidi  wUl  roort  in  tms.  ThejBreverj  be«u-  both  the  Seib  ind  eggi  in  Bna  flivaurcd 
dfal,  putridgB-^otled  uid  itrnked  ;  Ihs  eggi  |  uid  deliata_-Jlf(ni£niy. 

Ban,  (.  A  piece  of  wood  liiid  across  a  paaaa^e  to  hinder  entnuice  ;  a  bolt  to 
fcten  a  door ;  any  obstacle ;  a  rock  or  bank  at  the  entrance  of  a  har- 
boor ;  anything:  used  for  pretention ;  a  moveable  piece  of  timber  used  in 
the  menage  to  teach  horses  to  leap. 

Barb,  t.  Anything  that  grows  in  the  place  of  the  beard  ;  the  points  that 
stand  backward  in  an  arrow. 

Babb,  *.  A  Barbary  horse.     Vide  Arab  and  Horse. 

Bakb,  v.  To  jag  arrowa  and  fishing-hooks. 

Barbadoes  Tar,  t.  A  bitominous  substance  of  strong  diuretic  power. 
It  it  used  in  chronic  conghs,  and  externally  employed  in  atraina  and 

Babbkcue,  »,  A  hog  dressed  whole. 
Barbed,  a.  Bearded ;  jagged  with  hooks. 
Barbel,  ».  A  kind  of  fish  found  in  rivers. 


TW  B««el  ii  one  of  the  couKit  fiihci. 

The  he«]  of  the  bubel  ie  >i>iooU>,  the  mt- 

la  Eofbnd  tbc;  ■»  deemed  the  worn  af 

trils  tre  neu  tbe  eye>;  it  hu  >  lettber 

frBknlCT  6A,  mud  Midom  wten  but  by  the 

moulb,  which  it  pliced  beUw;  an  acb  cor. 

rmot  wrt  of  people,  who  loinetiniei  boil 

ner  it  ■  lingle  baid,  vid  laother  on  euh 

Aea  Bhli  ■  pieee  of  b«oii  to  give  them  > 

tide  of  the  no»;  the  ihipe  ii  long,  round. 

nlab.     Tbe    roe  ia  rery  noiiou^  •ffectiag 

A*H   mrMMilj   eating  it  with  ■  Tomiting, 

■  remirltibly  itroag  iiMDe,  ihuply  temted; 

r^pt.  Mad  >  .lighl  .welling. 

with  which  it  can  inflict  s  eeiere  wound  on 

The  Bubel  Mk«  it>  nvne  from  the  bubs. 

-«<teK>tfai.n.oDth.     Thej  begin  to  nin 

to  the  net.       Tbe  tide  Bn  ii  Miw^t;  the 

W  tbe  rinn  iD  M«eh  mnd  April.     When 

«1«   tn   not   luge,    ind    of  >   jale  geld 

itj  ^«wn.  tbtj  keep  together  in  eompHljel^ 

Mlonr,  edged  with  bluk;  the  belly  while, 

«ki»  botd  in  the  gnvel  wherein  they  att 

the  tdl  it  a  little  bifurcUed,  uid  of  .  deep 

k^ 
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length,  and  weighing  eighteen  pounds.  Ar. 
cording  to  the  accounts  in  the  Elements  of 
Natural  History,  it  is  met  vrith  from  two  to 
fifteen  feet  long,  grows  quickly,  is  very  tena- 
dons  of  life,  and  lives  to  a  great  age. 

If  there  be  any  difference  in  the  taste  of 


their  flesh,  they  are  most  in  season  the  latter 
end  of  the  summer ;  but  in  fact  they  are  not 
worth  noticing,  except  for  the  sport  the  angler 
derives  from  the  catching  of  them,  and  which, 
from  their  being  so  strong  and  determined  a 
fish  when  hooked,  is  very  great. — Daniel. 


Barge,  9.  A  boat  for  pleasure  ;  a  boat  for  burthen. 

Barger,  s.  a  river-keeper ;  the  manager  of  a  barge. 

Bark,  s.  The  rind  or  covering  of  a  tree ;  a  small  ship. 

BarK|  v.  To  strip  trees  of  their  bark ;  to  make  the  noise  which  a  dog  makes. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  or  Cinchona,  s,  A  tonic  and  febrifuge  medicine.     Its 

effects  upon  the  horse  are  trifling;  it  is  useful  chiefly  in  diabetes.    There 

are  three  qualities,  pale,  red,  and  yellow.     The  first  is  best. 
Bark,  Oak,  «.  An  excellent  substitute  for  Peruvian. 
Barley,  «.  A  grain  of  which  malt  is  made. 
Barm,  s.  Yeast ;  the  ferment  put  into  dnnk  to  make  it  work. 
Barn,  s.  A  place  or  house  for  laying  up  any  sort  of  grain,  hay,  or  straw. 
Barnacle,  s.  A  kind  of  shellfish  which  attaches  itself  to  timber  floating 

at  sea ;  a  bird,  vide  Bernacle. 
Barometer,  s.  A  machine  for  measuring  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 

and  the  variations  in  it,  in  order  chiefly  to  determine  the  changes  of  the 

weather. 


Barometer. — There  is  no  instrument  now 
more  generally  used  for  ascertaining  the  coming 
weather  than  the  barometer.  It  may  how- 
ever be  remarked,  that  it  is  more  from  its 
rising  or  fiilUng,  than  from  its  height  or  low- 
ness  that  we  are  to  infer  fair  or  foul  weather. 
Generally  speaking,  the  rising  of  the  mercury 
presages  clear  fiiir  weather,  and  its  fiJling,  foul 
weather ;  as  rain,  snow,  high  winds,  and  storms. 

In  very  hot  weather,  the  fsUii^  ot  the 
mercury  indicates  thunder. 

In  winter  the  rising  indicates  frost,  and  in 
frosty  weather,  if  the  mercury  fidl  three  or 
four  divifflons,  there  will  follow  a  thaw  ;  but 
in  a  continued  frost,  if  the  mercury  rise,  it 
will  snow. 

When  foul  weather  happens  soon  after  the 
falling  of  the  mercury,  expect  but  little  of  it ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  expect  but  little  fair 
weather  when  it  proves  fiiir  shortly  after  the 
mercury  has  risen. 

In  foul  weather,  when  the  mercury  rises 
much  and  high,  and  so  continues  for  two  or 
three  days  before  the  foul  weather  is  over,  then 


expect    a   continuance    of  fair   weather   to 
follow. 

In  fair  weather,  when  the  mercury  fidls 
much  and  low,  and  thus  continues  for  two  or 
three  days  before  the  rain  comes,  then  expect 
a  great  deal  of  wet,  and  probably  high  winds. 

The  unsettled  motion  of  the  mercury  de- 
notes uncertain  and  cliangeable  weather. 

The  words  engraved  on  the  register  plate 
of  the  barometer,  it  may  be  observed,  cannot 
be  strictly  relied  upon  to  correspond  exactly 
with  the  state  of  the  weather ;  though  it  will 
in  general  agree  with  them  as  to  the  mercury 
rising  and  falling. 

When  the  thermometer  and  barometer  riae 
together  in  summer,  with  rain  in  large  drops, 
a  wholesome  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  at  hamd. 

A  great  and  sudden  rising  of  the  barometer, 
that  is  to  say,  a  great  accession  of  atmospheti- 
cal  pressure,  will,  in  some  persons,  occasion  a 
slight  temporary  difficulty  of  hearing  and  tin- 
gling in  the  ears,  similar  to  that  which  is 
experienced  in  descending  from  high  moun- 
tains, or  from  the  air  in  balloons iFoeter, 


Barrel,  s>  A  round  wooden  vessel  to  be  stopped  close;  a  vessel  contain. 
ing  liquor ;  an3rthing  hollow,  as  the  barrel  of  a  gun ;  a  cj'linder. 

tion  of  barrels,  have  been  extensively  tried 


Barrel-making  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  gun  manufiicturers  from  the  first  invention 
of  fire-arms  to  the  present  time.  Experi- 
ments  in  the  material  as  well  as  the  construe. 


by  the  artists  of  every  country.  A  gnidual 
and  progressive  improvement  was  the  result, 
until  the  s(ub~barrel  of  the  present  day  has 
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Ripeneded  every  other  kind,  and  seems  to 
have  reached  the  utmost  perfection  that  hu- 
muB  ingenuity  can  accomptish. 

The  peculiar  formation  of  barrels  at  differ- 
ent periods,  and  hy  different  artists,  will  be 
interestxii^  to  sportsmen  generally. 

Spanith  barrels  have  always  been  held  in 
gitst  esteem,  as  well  on  account  of  the  quality 
of  the  iron_which  is  generally  considered  the 
best  in  Europe — as  because  they  possess  the 
repatation  of  being  foiged  and  bored  more  per- 
fectly than  any  others.  It  should  be  observed, 
hoirever,  that  of  the  Spanish  barrels,  those 
only  that  are  made  in  the  capital  are  accounted 
tnily  Tsluahle;  in  consequence  of  which  a 
great  many  have  been  made  at  other  places, 
c^edally  in  Catalonia  and  Biscay,  with  the 
Domes  and  marks  of  the  Madrid  gunsmiths. 
They  are  also  counterfeited  at  Li^,  Munich, 
te. ;  and  a  person  must  be  a  good  judge  not 
to  be  deceived  by  these  spurious  bairels. 

These  harrels  were  formerly  in  such  high 
Rpate,  that  the  price  of  them  was  enormous. 
Those  of  Belen,  Fernandez,  and  Bez,  sold  in 
Fnnoe  for  a  thousand  livres,  or  43/.  15«. ; 
idiile  the  bairels  of  artists  of  lesser  name 
produced  three  hundred,  or  13/.  sterling. 

Afier  the  harrels  of  Madrid,  those  of  Bus- 
tindni  and  St.  Olabe,  at  Plaoentia,  in  Biscay, 
sad  of  Jean  and  Clement  Pedroesteva,  Eudal 
Poos,  and  Martin  Marechal,  at  Barcelona,  are 
the  moat  esteemed;  these  usually  sell  in 
B'lanoe  for  e^hty  French  livres,  or  3/.  lOjr. 
stnlii^. 

Almost  all  the  barrels  nuide  at  Madrid  are 
composed  of  the  old  shoes  of  horses  and  mules, 
collected  for  the  purpose.  They  are  all  welded 
loqgitttdinally,  but  instead  of  being  forged  in 
one  plate  or  piece,  as  in  other  countries,  they 
are  made,  like  the  English  twisted  barrels,  in 
five  or  six  detached  portions,  which  are  after- 
wards welded  one  to  the  end  of  another,  two 
of  them  forming  the  breech  or  reinforced  part 
of  the  baiTcL  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
very  great  purity  to  which  the  iron  is  brought 
is  the  course  of  the  operation,  when  we  are 
told,  that  to  make  a  barrel,  which,  rough  from 
the  forge,  we^s  only  six  or  seven  pounds, 
they  employ  a  mass  of  mule-shoe  iron,  weigh- 
ing from  forty  to  forty-five  pounds ;  so  that 
from  thir^-four  to  thirty-eight  pounds  are 
lost  in  the  heatings  and  hammerings  it  is  made 
to  ondeigo  before  it  is  forged  into  a  barrel. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  reputation  of  the 
Spanish  barrels,  however,  they  are  little  used 
in  France,  and  still  less  in  England,  their 
awkward  form  and  their  great  length  and 
wdgbt  being  strong  objections  to  them, 
ctpedally  since  they  have  begim  to  make 
their  pieces  so  very  light  and  short  in  these 
coantries;  and  from  our  own  experience  of 
the  Spanish  barrels,  we  arc  convinced  that 
the  avikiity  with  which  they  ore  sought  slier 


by  some  persons,  and  the  extravagant  prices 
that  are  given  for  them,  proceed  more  from  a 
fitnded  dian  from  any  real  superiority  they 

possess  over  those  made  in  this  countr)'. 

•  •  • 

The  Spanish  gunsmiths  pique  themselves 
upon  the  very  high  polish  they  give  to  the 
inside  of  their  barrels.  We  have  our  doubts 
about  the  advantage  derived  from  this,  and 
are  still  of  opinion  that  if  a  barrel  is  so  smooth 
as  not  to  lead,  it  is  better  to  take  it  as  it 
comes  from  the  hand  of  the  monuftcturer, 
than  allow  thegtmsmith  to  practise  any  farther 
operation  upon  it.  In  support  of  this  opinion, 
Mens,  de  Marolles  informs  us,  that  he  has 
seen  a  barrel  rough  from  the  borer  throw  a 
charge  of  shot  deeper  into  a  quire  of  paper, 
than  another  barrel  that  was  highly  polished 
within,  although  the  length,  the  bore,  and 

the  charge,  were  the  same  in  both. 

•  •  • 

The  earums  a  ruban,  or  riband  barrels  of 
the  French,  very  much  resemble  the  English 
twisted  barrels.  The  process  pursued  in  their 
formation  is  very  troublesome,  and  seems  to 
possess  no  countervailing  advantage.  A  plate 
of  iron  about  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  is  turned  round  a  mandril,  and 
welded  its  whole  length  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  plain  barrel :  upon  this  small  and  light 
barrel,  which  is  called  lining,  a  stripe  or  plate 
of  iron,  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  bevelled 
off  at  the  edges,  is  rolled  in  a  spiral  direction, 
by  means  of  successive  heata->~this  spiral  is 
termed  the  riband,  and  its  thickness  must 
correspond  with  the  part  of  the  barrel  it  is  to 
constitute.  As  a  riband  of  sufficient  letkgth  to 
cover  the  lining  from  one  end  to  the  other 
would  be  very  difficult  to  manage,  it  is  formed 
in  several  pieces,  and  so  soon  as  one  piece  is 
nearly  rolled  on,  another  is  welded  to  the  end 
of  it,  and  the  operation  continued  until  the 
whole  of  the  lining  is  covered.  The  edges 
are  bevelled  so  much,  that  one  edge  overlaps 
the  other  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  When 
the  riband  is  all  rolled  on,  the  bairel  is  heated 
by  two  or  three  inches  at  a  time,  and  the 
twms  of  the  spiral  united  to  each  other  and  to 
the  lining,  by  being  welded  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  twisted  or  plain  barrel,  but  requiring 
more  care  and  accuracy  in  the  operation.  It 
is  afterwards  bored,  so  that  almost  the  whole 
of  the  lining  is  cut  out,  and  scarcely  anything 
left  except  the  riband   with  which  it  was 

covered. 

«  •  • 

Lazarini  Barrels^  so  called  after  the 
maker,  were  formerly  celebrated  thr9Ughout 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe.  They  were  very 
long,  and  of  a  very  small  calibre.  Lazarini 
lived  at  Brescia,  about  a  htmdred  and  fifty 
years  ngo.  He  did  not  forge  these  barrels 
himself,  but  he  finished  them  with  great  accu- 
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racy,  and  oniamented  them  in  a  rich  and  ele- 
gant manner.  At  the  time,  however,  when 
these  harrelfl  were  in  high  estimation,  there 
were  nnmerous  counterfeits  bearing  the  name 
and  mark  of  Cominazzo,  and  it  requires  some 
acquaintance  with  the  genuine  barrels  not  to 
be  deceived  by  the  spurious  ones.  The  true 
Lazarini  are  now  to  be  found  only  in  the 
repositories  of  the  curious. 

The  vanity  of  possessing  something  that  is 
sii^pilarly  curious,  the  ftlse  idea  that  what- 
ever is  expensive  must  necessarily  be  good, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  laudable 
desire  of  improvement,  have  all  in  their  turns 
been  the  causes  of  a  variety  of  experiments 
made  in  the  manu&cture  of  barrels.  An  ar- 
tist in  London,  who  wrought  a  great  deal  of 
Spanish  iron,  forged  barrels  from  old  scythes, 
from  wire,  from  needles,  and  a  great  many 
other  articles  suggested  by  the  wMm  of  the 
customers  — ^who  made  banels  with  a  lining  of 
steel,  and  formed  others  with  a  double  spiral  of 
steel  andiron  alternately— confessed  after  these 
numerous  trials,  that  **  stub  iron  wrought  into 
a  twisted  barrel  is  superior  to  everfr  other.'** 
Whenever  steel  was  employed,  he  found  that 
the  bairel  neither  welded  nor  bored  so  per- 
fectly as  when  iron  alone  was  used. 
•  •  • 

The  Engluh  ttub  barrels  are  deservedly 
celebrated  for  their  superior  elegance  and 
strength,  as  well  as  for  the  accuracy  with  which 
they  throw  their  ball  or  shot.  The  iron  em- 
ployed in  ^em  is  formed  of  stubs,  which  are 
old  horse-shoe  nails,  procured  from  country 
farriers,  and  from  poor  people  who  gain  a  sub- 
sistence by  picking  them  up  on  the  great  roads 
leading  to  the  metropolis.  These  are  origi- 
nally  formed  frx>m  the  softest,  toughest  iron 
that  can  be  had,  and  this  is  still  farther  puri- 
fied by  the  nnmerous  heatings  and  hammerings 
it  has  undergone  in  being  reduced  fr^m  a  Ymh 
into  the  size  and  form  of  nails.  They  cost 
about  ten  shillings  the  hundred  weight,  and 
twenty-eight  pounds  are  required  to  make  a 
single  barrel  of  the  ordinary  size.  A  hoop 
of  iron  about  an  inch  broad,  or  six  or  seven 
inches  diameter,  is  placed  perpendicularly, 
and  the  stubs,  previously  freed  from  dirt  by 
washing,  are  neatly  piled  in  it,  with  their  heads 
outermost  on  each  side,  untQ  the  hoop  is  quite 
filled  and  wedged  tight  with  them,  the  whole 
resembling  a  rough  circular  cake  of  iron.  This 
is  put  into  the  fire,  until  it  has  acquired  a 
white  heat,  when  it  is  hammered  either  by  the 
strength  of  the  arm,  or  by  the  force  of  ma- 
chinery, until  it  coalesces,  and  becomes  one 
eolid  mass  of  iron.  The  hoop  is  then  re- 
moved, and  the  heatii^^  and  hammerings 
repeated,  until  the  iron,  by  being  thus  wrought 
and  kneaded,  is  freed  fh>m  every  impurity, 
and  rendered  very  tough  and  close  in  the 
frain.     The  workmen  then  proceeds  to  draw 


it  out  into  ineces  of  about  twenty-four  inches 
in  lei^h,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth, 

and  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 

•  •  • 

Danuueus  barrelt  are  thus  described  by 
Hawker : — I  saw  the  process  of  msking  them , 
the  mixture  of  iron  and  steel  for  which  Is  beat 
out  in  long  bars,  and  then,  previously  to  being 
wound  round  the  anvil,  twisted  by  a  kind  of 
turning  lathe,  (similar  to  wringing  clothes 
when  wet),  and  Uien  beat  flat  again.  Although 
these  are  by  far  the  dearest  barrels  that  are 
made,  yet  the  price  of  one  in  Birmingham 
is  very  trifling,  viz.  u— 

Poiging  -        -        .     £1  10     0 

Boring  and  grinding  -       0     5     0 

Filing  and  patent  breech    -      Oil     0 
Proof      -        -        -        -      0     1     6 


£2    7     6 
The  stub  barrels,  which  are  generally  used 

for  best  guns,  cost  about  sixteen   shillings 

each.'* 

The  Damascene  barrels  are  now  nnfiwhion- 

able,  and  never  had  anything  to  recommend 

them,  but  as  being  a  pretty  novelty. 

•  •  • 

On  boring  of  barrelt  there  has  been 
much  diversity  of  opinion;  and  if  Colonel 
Hawker's  theory  be  correct,  the  bore  should 
not  be  perfectly  cylindrical. 

With  respect  to  the  common  sized  guns, 
which  are  usually  made  for  the  sports  of  the 
field,  there  are  two  good  ways  of  boring ;  the 
one  is,  to  leave  a  cylinder  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  barrel,  (always  takixig  care, 
however,  to  preserve  a  tightness  for  a  little 
friction  just  where  the  shot  first  moves),  and 
let  the  remaining  part  be  gradually  relieved 
to  ^e  muzzle.  For  instance ;  suppose  a  bar- 
rel  to  be  two  feet  eight  inches  long,  we  would 
say  (beginning  at  the  breech  end)  about  six 
inches  tight,  twenty-one  inches  a  cjlinder, 
and  the  remaining  five  inches  relieved  to 
the  muzzle.  All  this  must  be  done  with 
the  most  delicate  possible  gradation,  aJud  in  so 
small  a  degree,  that  even  some  gun^nukkers 
could  scarcely  discover  it  How  natural,  then, 
is  it,  that  many  sporting  authors  should  be 
so  &r  deceived,  as  to  fimcy  the  best  guns  are 
bored  a  true  cylinder,  and  therefore,  aigue  in 
its  favour.  This  relief  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  gun  shoot  as  close  as  it  can  do, 
compatibly  with  the  strength  and  quickness 
required,  which  should,  however,  be  increased 
as  much  as  possible  by  the  best  constructed 
breechings. 

The  other  plan  is,  to  make  the  barrel 
r^[ularly  tighter  all  the  way  down,  so  that, 
in  firing,  the  shot  goes  progressively  easier  as 
it  approaches  the  muzzle.  All  this  relief 
must  be  given  in  a  very  trifling  degree,  be- 
cause,  should  the  barrel  be  too  much  opened 
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in  SBT  put,  it  would  admit  of  the  powder 
CKipiog  between  the  wadding  and  the  sides 
of  the  cslibre,  by  which  the  shooting  of  the 
gon  would  be  rendered  weak.  For  this 
itMoa,  I  should  even  object  to  having  a  hole 
UuRNq^  the  wadding  that  covers  the  powder, 
which  many  do  to  prerent  the  confined  air 
from  resisting  the  ramrod.  *         * 

The  imperfections  to  which  a  barrel  is 
hsble  in  foiging,  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.,  the 
okmir,  the  eradc^  and  the  JIaw.  The  ehink  is 
a  solution  of  continuity  running  lengthwise 
if  the  barreL  The  crock  is  a  solution  of 
cantmnity  more  irregular  in  its  form  than  the 
chink,  and  running  in  a  transverse  direction, 
«r  acroes  the  barreL  The  JIaw  differs  fix>m 
Wch ;  it  is  a  small  plate  or  scale,  which  ad- 
hoes  to  the  barrel  by  a  narrow  base,  from 
which  it  spreads  out  as  the  head  of  a  nail 
doea  from  its  shank,  and,  when  separated, 
kaves  a  ]Ht  or  hollow  in  the  metaL 

With  rcigard  to  the  soundness  of  the  barrel, 
the  chink  and  flaw  are  of  much  greater  im- 
partanee  than  the  crack,  as  the  effort  of  the 
powder  is  exerted  upon  the  circumference, 
and  not  upon  the  lengtii  of  the  barrel.  In  a 
swmd  or  bow,  the  very  reverse  of  this  takes 


place,  for  if  a  crack,  though  but  of  a  slight 
depth,  oixurs  in  either,  it  will  break  at  that 
place,  when  bent  but  very  little,  because  the 
effort  is  made  upon  the  fibres  disposed  longi- 
tudinally, whereas,  if  the  fault  be  a  chink,  or 
even  a  slight  flaw,  the  sword  or  bow  will  not 
give  way.  The  flaw  is  much  more  frequent 
than  the  chink,  the  latter  scarcely  ever 
occurring  but  in  barrels  foiged  as  above,  in 
which  the  fibres  of  the  metal  run  longitudi^ 
nally.  When  external  and  superfidal,  they 
are  all  defects  in  point  of  neatness  only,  but 
when  situated  wi^n  the  barrel,  they  are  of 
material  disadvantage,  by  affording  a  lodgment 
to  moisture  and  foulness  that  corrode  the 
iron,  and  thus  continually  enlarge  the  exca- 
vation, until  the  barrel  bursts,  or  becomes 
dangerous  to  use.      •  •  • 

Colonel  Hawker  says,  '*  that  a  barrel  may 
be  pretty  good,  and  perfectly  safe,  and  yet 
not  able  to  bear  the  scientific  inspection  of  a 
first-rate  maker  or  judge.  That  is,  to  hold 
the  barrel  up  to  the  window,  and  gradually 
raise  it,  till  die  shade  from  above  the  window 
runs  along  its  surfiuie,  by  which  inspection 
you  will  easily  discover  the  most  trifling  want 
of  finish.** — Essajf  on  Shooing, 


Basilicok,  9,  An  ointment ;  called  also  tetraphannacon.    It  is  now  called 

ointment  of  yellow  resin  ;  it  is  a  digestive. 
Basik,  #.  A  small  pond ;  a   part  of  the  sea  enclosed  in  rocks ;  a  dock 

for  repairing  and  building  ships. 
Basket-hilt,  «.  A  hilt  of  a  weapon,  so  made  as  to  contain  the  whole 

hand. 
Basset,  ».  A  game  at  cards. 
Bastard,  #.  Any  thing  spurious. 
Bastard,  a*  Spurious,  supposititious,  adulterate. 
Bat,  s.  A  heavy  stick  ;  an  implement  used  in  playing  cricket ;  an  animal 

haTing  the  body  of  a  mouse,  and  the  wings  of  a  bird ;  not  with  feathers, 

but  with  a  sort  of  skin  which  is  extended.    It  brings  forth  its  young 

as  mice  do,  and  suckles  them. 

Bats  flitting  about  late  in  the  evening,  in 
spring  and  antumn— at  which  seasons  they 
an  BBiost  cosnmonly  seen— ibretel  a  fine  day 
on  the  monTow;  as  do  door-beetles,  and  some 


other  insects.  On  the  contrary,  when  bats 
return  soon  to  their  hiding-places,  and  send 
forth  loud  cries,  bad  weather  may  be  expected. 
— Foster, 


Bat-fowling,  s.  Bird<catchingin  the  night  time. 

bell  in  your  other  hand^  and  of  a  great  b^- 


lliis  spofrt  we  call  in  England,  most  com- 
monly bird-batting,  and  some  call  it  hW'beU- 
img;  and  the  use  of  it  is  to  go  with  a  great 
fi^t  of  cressets,  or  rags  of  linen  dipped  in 
tdlow,  which  wOI  make  a  good  light ;  and 
yoQ  most  have  a  pan  or  plate  made  like  a 
hBtcm,  to  cany  your  light  in,  which  must 
kive  a  great  socket  to  hold  ^e  light,  and 
csny  it  before  you,  on  your  breast,  with  a 


ness,  made  in  the  manner  of  a  cow-bell,  but 
still  larger ;  and  you  must  rmg  it  always  after 
one  order — If  you  carry  the  bell,  you  must 
have  two  companions  with  nets,  one  on  each 
side  of  you ;  and  what  with  the  bell,  and 
what  with  the  light,  the  birds  will  be  so 
amazed,  that  when  you  come  near  them,  they 
will  turn  up  their  white  bellies :  your  com- 
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ponions  shall  then  lay  their  nets  quietly  upon 
them,  and  take  them.  But  you  must  con- 
tinue to  ring  the  bell ;  for  if  the  sound  shall 
cease,  the  other  birds,  if  there  be  any  more 


near  at  hand,  will  rise  up  and  fly  away. — 
This  is  an  excellent  method  to  catch  Urks, 
woodcocks,  partridges,  and  all  other  land- 
birds. — Burton. 


Bath,  s,  A  bath  is  either  hot  or  cold,  either  of  art  or  nature ;  a  vessel  of 
hot  water,  in  which  another  is  placed  that  requires  a  softer  heat  than 
the  naked  fire. 

Bathe,  v*  To  wash  in  a  bath ;  to  supple  or  soften  by  the  outward  applica- 
tion of  warm  liquors  ;  to  wash  with  any  thing. 


Both  the  warm  and  the  cold  bathings  of 
dogs  are  attended,  in  many  cases,  with  the 
hapjnest  effects.  When  a  warm  bath  is  used 
for  a  dog,  the  heat  should  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  case.  In  inflammations  it  should 
be  considerable,  and  in  rheumatisms  also ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  from  habit, 
many  persons  can  bear,  without  inconveni- 
ence, a  heat  that  would  be  most  distressing  to 
a  dog ;  consequently,  when  it  is  attempted  to 
ascertain  the  heat  by  the  hand  alone,  this 
circumstance  should  be  considered. 

The  water  bath  should  come  all  over  the 
animal,  except  the  head;  and  when  any  one 
particular  purt  is  more  especially  affected, 
that  part  ought  to  be  rubbed  during  the 
bathing,  with  the  hand.  The  dog  being  re- 
moved from  the  water,  the  utmost  care  should 
be  observed  to  avoid  his  taking  cold  by  ex- 
posure. He  should  be  first  rubbed  as  dry  as 
may  be  by  a>  change  of  cloths,  and  then  be 
put  into  a  clothes-basket,  wrapped  up  in  a 
blanket,  and  there  confined  till  thoroughly 
dry. 

Cold  bathing  is  also,  in  some  instances, 
very   useful,   piuticularly'  in    the   spasmodic 


twitchings  that  succeed  distemper;  and  in 
some  other  cases  of  habitual  weakness,  as 
rickets,  &c. :  but  for  dogs  in  health,  I  am 
convinced  that  bathing  is  not  so  salutary  as  is 

oflen  supposed Blaine. 

•  •  • 

In  Falconry. — ^Hawks  should  bathe  every 
five  or  six  days,  in  a  clear  stream,  or  pool,  of 
water,  that  is  shallow  at  the  edge ;  but  when 
these  are  not  at  hand,  eyesses  may  be  made 
to  bathe  in  pans  sufficiently  huge  for  the 
purpose. 

A  moderate  quantity  of  food  is  to  be  given 
to  the  hawk,  before  he  is  taken  to  the  stream ; 
a  creance  is  to  be  tied  to  the  leash,  and  &»- 
tened  to  the  ground ;  he  is  then  to  be  un- 
hooded,  and  placed  near  the  water.  The 
falconer  must  then  retire  to  a  distance. 
When  the  hawk  has  bathed,  he  should  be 
left  to  plume  himself  on  the  beach,  as  long 
as  he  remains  quiet,  but  he  must  be  cautiously 
taken  up  the  moment  he  shows  signs  of  un- 
easiness,  lest  he  should  bait  in  the  creance 
viith  a  full  crop,  which  is  al^-ays  to  be  pre- 
vented by  every  possible  precaution.  —  Se- 
bright. 


Batoon,  s>  a  staff  or  club. 

Battle-door,  .?.  An  instrument  with  a  round  handle  and  a  flat  blade,  to 

strike  a  ball  or  shuttlecock. 
Battu,  <•    The  shooting  of  preserved  game  by  a  numerous  company. 


Those  huntsmen  who  are  so  fond  of  un- 
necessarily getting  blood  and  wasting  foxes, 
would  doubtless  have  been  much  gratified 
at  the  hunting  match  given  by  the  Prince 
Esterhazy,  R^nt  of  Hungary,  upon  the 
signing  the  treaty  of  peace  with  France — a 
day's  sport  that  bids  fiur  to  vie,  in  point  of 
blood  (if  the  King  of  NapW  slaughter  be 
excepted),  with  any  of  those  recorded  in 
modem  history;  as  there  were  killed,  160 
deer,  100  wild  boars,  300  hares,  and  80  foxes. 
The  king  had  a  lai^r  extent,  and  a  longer 
period  for  the  exercise  of  his  talenta,  and  it 
was  proved  that  during  his  journey  to  Vienna, 
in  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia,  he  killed 
5  bears,  1820  boars,  1960  deer,  1145  does, 
1625  roebucks,  1121  rabbits,  13  wolves,  17 


badgers,  16,354  hares,  and  354  foxes;  tlie 
monarch  had  likewise  the  pleasure  of  doing 
a  little  in  the  bird  way,  by  killing,  upon  the 
same     expedition,    15,350    pheasants,    and 

12,335  partridges. 

•  •  • 

After  leaving  Lucknow,  we  directed  our 
course  towards  Baraeech ;  our  kafeela  con- 
sisted of  about  40,000  men,  and  20,000 
beasts,  composed  of  10,000  soldiera,  1000 
cavalry,  and  near  150  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
1500  elephants,  3000  hackeries,  and  an  in- 
numerable train  of  camels,  horses,  and  bul- 
locks ;  a  great  number  of  ruts,  filled  with 
the  Nawalis  women ;  many  laige  and  small 
hosts  carried  on  carts,  drax^Ti  bv  fiftv,  fortv, 
thirty,  or  tvcnty  bullocks;  tigers,  leo|tardB, 
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biwks,  ^fating-cocks,  quaili,  and  nightin. 
gdes;  iHgeons,  dancing- women^,  and  boys; 
sngeTB,  plajers,  buffoons,  and  mountebanks. 
In  sboit,  his  excellency  bad  eyerything,  every 
object  'which  could  please  or  surprise,  cause  a 
nolle,  or  ruse  a  sneer,  attract  admiration,  fix 
with  vonder,  or  convulse  with  laughter ;  cap- 
tivBie  the  eye,  lull  the  ear,  or  tickle  the 
psJate.  AboTo  five  hundred  coolies  were 
onployed  to  carry  his  shooting  apparatus, 
gona^  powder,  shot,  and  et  ceteras;  he  hiui 
ibove  a  thousand  double-barrelled  guns,  the 
fnest  that  Manton  and  Nock  could  make,  and 
single-barrels,  pistols,  swords,  and  spears, 
vithout  number. 

After  a  gay  scene  of  every  species  of  orien- 
tal amusement  and  dissipation,  we  returned 
ts  this  place,  having  killed  in  oitf  excursion 
€^t  tigers,  six  elephants,  and  caught  twenty- 
one.  To  enumerate  the  other  kinds  of  game 
woold  re<iuire  a  sheet  as  ample  as  the  petition 
which  was  presented  to  Yeng^  Khan,  and 
mjghi  perhaps  be  treated  by  you  in  the  man- 
ner that  conqueror  treated  the  petition. — 
•  •  • 

Ashbridge  Castle,  Hertfordshire,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  was  lately  a  scene 
of  great  gaiety.  The  sports  of  the  field,  on 
the  three  days  of  the  Duke  of  York^s  sojourn, 
were  never  before  equalled.  The  Duke  of 
WeUington^s  double-barrelled  gun  brought 
down  everything  before  it.  During  the  last 
four  days,  a  party  of  gentlemen  killed  623 
head  of  game.  Killed  from  eight  guns,  in 
three  days,  1093  head  of  game : — 

Bawrel,  s.  a  kind  of  hawk.  Obs^ 
Bawsin,  «.  A  badger.  Obs. 
Bat,  a.  A  colour. 

Of  the  bays,  there  are  many  varieties,  and 
ihtj  include  the  ver}*  best  of  our  horses  of 
rrery  description.  The  bright  yellow  bay,  al- 
though ver}'  beautiful,  and  especially  if  his 
i^ne  and  tail  are  black,  is  the  least  valuable, 
btcaiisc  the  lightness  of  his  colour  seems  to 
give  him  some  tenderness  of  constitution.    The 


Ist  day,  7  guns,  627  shots,  326  killed. 
2nd   ..     9    ..      956     ..       511     .. 
3rd    ..     8  388     ..       251 

The  best  shots  were,  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Bridge^-ater,  and 
Lord  Verukm.  The  Duke  of  York  killed, 
on  the  first  day,  forty-seven  head  of  game. 

In  October,  1807,  at  Up  Park,  Sussex,  the 
seat  of  Sir  H.  Featherstonhaugh,  the  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  five  hundred  and  one 
brace  of  game  was  shot,  from  Wednesday 
morning,  the  7th,  to  Saturday  night,  the  10th 
instant,  by  a  party  visiting  at  the  above  man- 
sion. 

•  «  • 

Lord  Rendlesham  and  party  killed  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  head 
of  game,  during  the  last  week  in  the  season 

of  1807. 

•  •  • 

On  the  day  before  one  of  the  annual  par- 
ties at  Clumber  broke  up,  two  sets  went  out, 
each  consisting  of  three  persons,  and  a  bet 
was  laid  which  should  kill  most  game.  It 
was  computed  that,  on  an  average,  each  man 
of  the  six  got  sixty  shots ;  total,  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty.  The  winning  triumvirate 
killed  three  birds !  The  shooters  were.  Lord 
Lincoln,  General  Philips,  Captain  (aften;(-ards 
General)  Lascelles,  Reverend  Mr.  Lascelles, 
Mr.  Cotton,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stric- 
land.  Here  the  game  had  a  complete  triumph 

over  their  adversaries Daniel — Sporting 

Anecdotes. 


proper  bay,  \iith  no  white  about  him,  and 
black  firom  the  knees  and  the  hocks  to  the  feet, 
is  the  most  desirable  of  all  colours;  he  has 
generally  a  good  constitution,  naturally  good 
feet,  and,  if  his  conformation  is  not  &ulty,  will 
turn  out  a  valuable  horse  for  almost  every 
purpose The  Horse. 


Bay,  s.  An  opening  in  the  land ;  the  state  of  anything  surrounded  by 

enemies ;  a  tree. 
Bat,  o.  To  bark,  as  a  dog,  at  the  moon  ;  to  shut  in. 
Bat  Salt,  jt.  Salt  made  of  sea  water,  which  receives  its  consistence  from 

the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  is  so  called  from  its  brown  colour. 
Batard,  s.  a  bay  horse. 
Beach,  s*  The  shore ;  the  strand. 
Beadle,  s.    In  forestry^  is  an  o£Bcer  that  warns  all  the  courts  of  the 

forest,  executes  process,  makes  all  proclamations,  &c.  &c. 
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Bbagle,  ».  A  Bmall  iiouud,  with  which  hares  are  hnnled. 


Thii  ii  tbe  nuillett  of  the  dog!  of  thi 
chua  vhich  go  under  the  geaatl  draooiirui- 
tion  of  hoDnd ;  meuiing  llut  kind  which  hi*e 
the  iDUte  ynifenj  of  finding  their  game  md 
pnnuing  it  bj  vhit  aportameD  all  lont, 
which  aeanu  to  be  u  impicgnitiaD  of  tlie 
■Dnoaphtre  with  ocrtiin  efflnria  iHuiiig  from 
the  pom  of  the  ikin,  and  uiing  apoD  the 
ol&ctocy  memhnne  of  the  dog'a  DDK. 

Although  the  heiglo  ii  fu  ioferioT  in  point 
of  Bpeed  to  the  hurier,  jet  hi>  lenH  of 
■melling  *  han  ii  equally  exquinle,  and  he 
punuea  her  with  inde&tigablo  v^iluoe,  ener- 
gj,  and  per»ever»n«.  Every  winding  and  ill 
the  mazei  are  traced  bj  him  with  a  degreo  of 
eiactnen  which  muat  be  teen  to  be  properlj 
undentood  and  juitlj  egdmaled,  while  the 
eoft  and  melodioui  tonei  of  hia  voice  afford 
ecttatic  pleunre  to  the  loien  of  the  chaie, 
and  1>  thua  flnel]'  described  by  SomerrUle : — 

"  Hart  I  from  jon  corttt,  where  tfaoee  tower- 
ing oaka 
Abnve  the  bamblc  copee  aepfTlng  riae. 
What  gLoTlotu  trlompha  bunt  lu  everr  EaJe 


Hie  pack  wide  ojienlng  load  the  tnmfattBt  itt 
With  Tailoni  meladr  i  from  tree  to  tree 
The  prapaiMed  err  tedouMiDB  bonndi. 
And  wtDfcd  lephTn  waft  Uie  OoatlaK  Jor 
num^  all  the  reclma  near. 
The  poizUni  pack  nnrarel,  wile  by  wile, 


n  prerailed  in  farrner  time 
among  aportamen  in  the  breeding  of  beagler 
and  it  waa  then  tto  greateit  merit  to  rea 
dega  of  die  amalleit  growth.    Amongat  tnu 


tenn  of  banting,  bei^ea  wen  u  eanfiillj 
•elected  in  point  of  liia,  that  thej  aeldom 
eioeeded  ten  or  eleven  inehea  in  hei^t;  aad 
the]'  were  bo  «ell  matched  with  reipect  to 
apeed,  that  durii^  the  chaw  a  good  padk 
■night  he  cmered  with  a  aheet  Thii  i*  witfc 
all  kinda  of  faonnda  a  nu«  marie  of  exeel- 

Althongh  beaglea  an  dow  in  tpeed,  thoy 
an  uncommonly  eager ',  for,  if  the  aceot  lie* 
well,  a  hare  hu  lit^e  chance  of  eicape  from 
them.  Their  alownem,  however,  la  the  prin- 
of  their  being  almeat  totally  <Ga- 
n  packa,  and  that  they  an  now 
aeldom  to  be  met  with  bejond  a  few  couplea, 
naed  in  aome  of  the  aoutbem  eonnliea  of 
England  to  euura  tlnding  mon  certainly  in 
greyhound  conrring. 

Hunting  with  the  beagle  waa  adminbly 
adapted  for  ladiea  and  gcndemen  up  in  yean  ; 
and,  beaSdea,  afforded  much  amuaement  to 
rualica,  attd  other  pedettrian  honten;  for 
then  wen  few  male  penoni  of  any  activity 
who  eouid  not  keep  up  with  them. 

The  late  Colonel  Hardy  once  had  a  pack 
of  bciglea  amounting  to  ten  or  twelve  couples, 
and  so  diminntive  in  aiu,  that  they  wciv 
alwayi  carried  to  and  from  the  aporting  Hald 
in  a  large  fair  of  panniera  alung  acrosa  a 
bone.  Thii  cnrioua  pack  waa  lott  to  (he 
colonel  in  a  rather  aingular  nunnor.  It  waa 
kept  in  a  ham  which  waa  one  night  broken 
open,  when  all  the  hounda  aAd  tbe  pannivia 
wenalolen;  and,  notwithalanding  the  moat 
dil^nt  aeanh,  no  tnce  of  either  could  ever 
be  discovered.— BnHon. 
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Beak,  t.  The  bill  or  homy  month  of  a  bird. 

Beam,  >.  The  commoD  garden  bean  ;  the  home  bean. 


Boiu  coDtdn  but  fire  bondnd  ind  Hicnty 
fun  of  nntriCiTS  mUlcr,  jel  Hay  idd  mate- 
liiUj  la  0»  TigDor  ti  Uw  bone.  Thrn  an 
■uj  hum  thil  wilt  not  rtuid  biinl  work 
vjdiDul  bcuK  being  mingled  vitb  their  food, 
Btd  thoe  DDt  band  vboie  Imdencj  to  purge 

jocj  of  the  beuL  Then  ia  no  tnTcUer  who 
it  lul  (Win  of  the  difference  in  the  ipiiil  ud 
aaimuiice  of  hii  hone  if  he  tllowi  or  deniet 
kii  beun  on  hi*  joamey.  The;  afford  not 
matXy  ■  temponry  tdmulul,  but  the;  nuy 
k  ifailf  uHd  without  lonng  their  power,  or 
pndiiaDg  exhuidon-  Two  pounds  of  hCAUfl 
BAY,  with  ftdTmntage,  be  mixed  with  the  chaff 
if  the  igticiJturJ  bone,  during  the  winter, 
li  nmmer,  the  qiuuilit}'  may  be  leuened,  oi 
tk(  huu  altogether  dieoontiuiied.     Bcvu  an 


genenllj  given  whole.  Thil  il  Tcry  ibtDtd ; 
for  die  ;oDDg  bone,  whoM  teeth  an  atnng, 
seldom  require!  tfaem  ;  while  the  old  borM,  M 

\j  able  to  maaticate  them,  twallowi  man;  of 
diem  whole  which  be  ia  unable  to  broali,  and 
drops  much  com  from  hia  mouth  in  the  ineC 
fectual  attempt  to  break  them.  Beana  abould 
not  be  merely  iplit,  but  cru^ed ;  the;  will 
even  then  give  luffident  emploj^cnt  to  tha 
gHnden  of  the  *"*i"ft1  Some  poitnuaters  tiie 
chaff  with  bant  inilead  ef  oats.  With  hardl;. 
worked  horses  the;  ma;  potiibl;  be  allowed ; 
but  in  general  caiea,  Che  beant,  without  oats, 
would  he  too  binding  and  stimiiUting,  and 
would  produce  costiTeneat,  and  probabl;  ma. 
grim)  or  tuggcn — Tht  H«rM. 


This  tfmatt  djflen  Ter;  little  in  ita  genera] 
appeannce  fmm  the  gie;  lag  goose,  the  chief 
AoDctian  between  (hem  beii%  in  the  bill ; 
vhieh  tn  this  ia  small,  much  compreised  near 
the  flid.  wbitiih,  and  tometimeg  of  a  pile  red 
B  the  nuldte,  and  black  at  the  baH  and 
Ml :  the  latter  is  ahaped  somewhat  like  a 
hane-hean,  from  which  it  has  obtained  the 
aaae  oT  Bean  Goose. 


These  Uid*  arrive  in  the  f^D  eounties  in 

the  autumn,  and  take  tbeir  departure  in 
Ha;.  The;  are  said  to  alight  in  the  eoni- 
llelda,  and  Co  feed  mnch  npon  the  green 
wheat  while  the;  remain  in  England. 

The;  are  reported  to  breed  in  great  nnm- 
bcn  in  the  Iile  of  Lewis,  and  no  doubt  on 
oCheri  of  the  Hebrides,  and  also  at  Hudion's 


Bias,  ».  A  rongh  sarage  animal.    Bearward,  §.  A  keeper  of  bean.  Ob*. 
BuED,  «.    The  hair  that  grows  on  the  hps  and  chin ;  sharp  prickle* 
growing  npon  the  eais  of  com  ;  a  barb  of  an  arrow. 
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Beast,  s.  An  animal  distingaished  from  birds,  insects,  fishes,  and  man ; 

an  irrational  animal,  opposed  to  man.     In  forestry^  there  are  five  beasts 

which  are  properly  beasts  of  forest,  or  venery ;  viz.  the  hart,  hind,  hare, 

boar,  and  wolf. 
Beat,  s.  A  stroke,  or  a  striking.     In  sporting  phraseology,  it  means  the 

place  or  country  a  man  passes  over  in  pursuit  of  game. 
Beat,  v.  To  move  in  a  pulsatory  manner ;  to  dash,  as  a  flood  or  storm. 

To  look  for  game. 
Beater,  s.   An  instrument  with  which  any  thing  is  beaten ;  a  person 

attending  a  sportsman,  as  in  pheasant  or  cock-shooting,    to  beat  the 

covers  and  flush  the  birds. 
Bee,  9.  The  insect  that  makes  honey. 
Bee-Eater,  s.  (Merops  apiaster^  Linn.)  A  bird  that  feeds  upon  bees. 

Of  this  genus  only  one  species  is  British. — Montagu. 
Bee- Hive,  9.  The  case  or  box  in  which  bees  are  kept. 
Bees- Wax,  9.  Much  used  in  forming  ointment. 
Beech,  9.  A  tree.    JBeechen,  a.  Consisting  of  the  wood  of  the  beech. 
Beef,  9.  The  flesh  of  black  cattle  prepared  for  food  ;  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow. 
Beer,  9.  Liquor  made  of  malt  and  hops ;  a  useful  vehicle  for  tonics  and 

cordials.     When  good  it  is  an  excellent  restorative  for  a  &tigued  horse. 

Heated  with  spirits  and  ginger  it  relieves  colic,  gripes,  &c. 
Beet,  9.  The  name  of  a  plant. 
Beetle,  9.   An  insect  distinguished  by  having  hard  cases,  or  sheatha, 

under  which  he  folds  his  wings  ;  a  heavy  mallet.     Beetles  flying  about 

late  in  an  evening  often  foretel  a  fine  day  on  the  morrow. — Fo9ter. 
Belladonna,  9.  Nightshade ;  a  powerful  narcotic. 


Mr.  Youatt  considers  this  to  have  some 
prophylactic  powers  against  rabies,  but  par- 
ticularly when  in  union  with  the  Scutellaria, 
or  skull-cap.  He  begins  ^*  with  a  drachm  ball 
to  a  moderate-sized  dog,  containing  two  scru- 
ples of  the  Scutellaria,  and  about  two  and  a 


half  grains  of  the  belladonna,  to  be  given 
night  and  morning  :  on  Uie  second  week  two 
balls  are  given  ;  on  the  third,  three ;  and  this 
continued  for  six  weeks.**  The  nightshade  is 
also  a  general  sedative The  Horse, 


Bellow,  v.  To  make  a  noise  as  a  bull ;  to  make  any  loud  and  violent 
outcry. 

Belly,  9.  That  part  of  the  body  which  reaches  from  the  breast  to  the 
thighs,  containing  the  bowels.    BeUy-houndy  a.  Costive. 

Bellmetal,  9.  The  metal  of  which  bells  are  made. 

Belt,  9.  A  girdle  ;  a  cincture. 

Bellwether,  9.  A  sheep  which  leads  the  flock  with  a  hell  hung  on  his 
neck. 

Benzoin,  «.  Called  also  Gum  Benjamin.  It  is  a  yellow  resinous  sub- 
stance, and  from  it  Flower9  of  Benjamin  are  extracted.  It  is  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  Friar *s  Balsam  and  Paregoric  Elixir. 
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Berhacle,  f.  A  bird  like  a  goose,  iabulously  supposed  to  grow  o 


Thr  BcthhIc,  (^hm  Erythroput,  hmv. 
La  Bernacie,  Burr.)  veighi  ibout  Ave 
prmiHti,  mnil  meamim  more  thin  Iwo  fed  in 
Iniglh.  and  ncarlv  four  ud  i  luirin  brculth. 
The  tdU.  frnm  the  tip  to  tlie  Fomcn  of  tbo 
iMoth.  i<  nroly  an  inrh  and  a  half  long, 
Uick,  and  ctobhiI  niih  a  pale  reddish  ttre^ 
■  bUrk  1 


and  thoic  of  the  wing  rovertB  and  Kipulsn, 
blue  grey,  bonkrcd  mth  black  near  the  mar. 
gina,  and  edged  Hiih  wliite;  the  qnilla  black, 
edged  a  little  n-aj  from  (he  tlpg  with  bliio 
gref ;  tht  under  |iarti  and  tail  covcrti  white ; 
the'  tliigliB  are  marked  with  duiky  Unet  or 


bttaU  t< 


iiidea  of  w 


ra :  the  bead  \i  aniall,  and^  as  ^  as  the 
onn.  together  with  the  cheekn  and  tb 
irtiilt ;  (be  reit  of  the  head  and  n«k,  to  the  common  iti  this  kin^-dum,  particiilBrly  on  I 
hnsltod  •houldera,  i>  black ;  the  upper  port  northern  and  weiLem  partu,  where,  hower 
gf  the  plumage  ia  prcltilr  mtrbW  or  barm)     Ihey  remain  only  a  abort  time,  and  depart 

•ilb  bine,  greiy,  black,  ud  white;  the  fea-     ■     ' ->  >    - 

Ilicn  of  the  burk  are  black,  edged  with  white, 

Better,  «.  One  that  lays  beta  or  wagers. 

Bevy,  t.  A  flock  of  quails. 

BrLK,  *,  A  thick,  yeltow,  bitter  liquor,  sepamtt-d  in  the  liver,  collecteil  in 

the  gall  bladder,  and  discharged  by  the  commoa  duct ;  a  «orc  angry 

sirelling. 
BiLt,  a.  The  beak  of  a  fowl ;  a  kind  of  hatchet  with  a  booked  point. 
Billiards,  t.  A  kind  of  play  upon  a  flat  surface,  with  cues,  maces,  and 

balls. 


plaj-i  mth  his  right  hand  must 

ant  be  giTCD  at  fint  to  the  method  of  hold- 

hii  left  foot  foremost;  and  on  t 

iaithp  mace;  to  the  ponbon  in  which  the 

lie   «ho  i>  left-baiided  must  iiU 

plner  abould  stand,  and  the  manner  of  de. 

rifbt  foot  foremost,  \,j  which  h 

liTeting  the  ball  from  the  mace;  but  thew 

more  steady  and  Arm.     Immoden 

are  much  more  wiK  acquind  b-  obeervatioi, 

|«i«.inn,  and   even    fretting  at  t 

«  br  ihe  diiHtien  of  ■  good  pUyer.  than  by 

■af  powible  written  ntle*.     A    person  who 

Tery-  prejndirial  to  the  player; 
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being  affected,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
make  the  stroke  with  that  steadiness  and 
nicety  the  game  requires. 

The  games  usually  played  till  lately  were 
the  white  winning  and  the  red  winning  caram- 
bole  games,  but  the  winning  and  losing  canun- 
bole  game  is  now  very  fiuhionable. 

The  different  games  of  billiaids  are — 

The  white  winning  game^  played  with 
two  white  halls,  is  twelve  in  number,  when 
two  persons  play,  and  fifteen  when  four  play; 
Bcorod  (independently  of  forfeitures)  firom 
winning  hazuds  only. 

The  white  losing  game^  also  twelve  in 
number,  played  with  two  white  balls,  is  the 
reverse  of  the  winning;  the  points  being 
scored  from  losing  and  double,  or  winning 
and  losing  hazards. 

The  white  irtnntn^  and  losing  game  is  a 
combination  of  the  two  preceding;  all  bolls 
put  in  by  striking  the  adversary's  baU  first, 
reckon  towards  the  game. 

The  preceding  games  should  be  introduc- 
tory to  the  knowledge  of  those  with  three  or 
more  balls,  which  are  more  complicated  and 
difiBcult. 

Choice  of  balls,  in  which  the  player 
chooses  his  ball  each  time,  an  incalculable 
advantage,  generally  played  against  the  losing 
and  winning  game. 

The  bricole  game,  signifies,  being  required 
to  strike  a  cushion,  from  whence  the  ball  is  to 
rebound  so  «a  to  hit  that  of  the  adversary, 
reckoned  equal  to  giving  eight  or  nine  points. 
When  both  parties  play  bricole,  the  game  is 
ten,  scored  from  bricole  hazards,  and  for- 
feitures. 

The  bar-hole  game^  so  styled  because  the 
hole  which  the  Wl  should  be  played  for  is 
barred,  and  the  player  strikes  for  another  hole. 
When  this  is  played  against  the  common 
game^  the  advantage  to  the  last-mentioned  is 
calculated  at  six  points. 

One-hole,  in  which  all  balls  that  go  into 
one  hole  are  counted,  and  the  player  who  best 
lays  his  ball  at  the  brink  of  that  particular 
hole,  has  the  advantage.  The  lead  should  be 
given  from  that  end  of  the  table  where  the 
last  hazard  has  been  made. 

Hazards,  so  styled  as  depending  entirely 
upon  making  hazards,  no  account  being  kept 
of  the  game.  Many  persons  may  play  at  a  table 
with  balls  that  are  numbered,  though  to  avoid 
confusion  seldom  more  than  six  play  at  once. 
The  person  whose  ball  is  put  in  pays  a  fixed 
sum  for  each  hazard  to  the  player,  and  he 
who  misses  pays  half  the  same  to  him  whose 
ball  he  played  at.  The  only  general  rule  is 
not  to  lay  any  ball  a  hazard  for  the  next 
player,  which  may  best  be  done  by  always 
playing  upon  him  whose  turn  is  next,  and 
either  bringing  his  ball  close  to  the  cushion, 
or  putting  it  a  distance  from  the  rest. 


The  doublet  game  is  ten  in  number, 
played  with  two  balls,  most  commonly  against 
the  white  winning  game,  and  no  hazard  is 
scored  unless  made  by  a  reverberation  from 
the  cushion,  calculated  as  equivalent  to  giving 
five  points. 

The  commanding  game,  where  the  adv«r. 
sary  fixes  upon  the  ball  which  the  striker  is 
to  play  at,  reckoned  equal  to  having  fourteen 
points  out  of  twenty-four :  usually  given  by 
a  skilful  player  against  the  common  game  of 
an  indifferent  one. 

The  limited  game  is  very  seldom  played. 
In  it  the  table  is  divided  by  a  line,  beyond 
which,  if  the  striker  pass  his  ball,  he  pays 
forfeit. 

The  red  or  Vfinning  and  losing  caram. 
bole  game  consists  of  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
four  points,  reckoned  from  caramboles,  and 
from  winning  and  losing  hazards,  equally; 
both  white  and  red.  Each  of  the  white 
hazards  and  the  carambole  counts  two;  the 
red  hazard  three  points. 

The  winning  carambole  (or  red)  game  is 
sixteen  or  eighteen  in  number,  obtained  (in- 
dependently  of  the  forfeitures  which  erery 
game  has  peculiar  to  itself),  by  winning 
hazards  and  carom  only. 

The  losing  carambole  is  nearly  the  re. 
verse  of  the  winning,  and  consists  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  points,  made  by  caramboles,  losing 
and  double  hazards ;  counted  as  in  the  win- 
ning and  losing  game. 

N.B.  The  simple  carambole  is  only  a 
trifling  variation  from  the  above. 

The  carambole  games  are  played  with  three 
balls ;  one  red  which  is  neutral,  and  termed 
the  carambole :  the  other  two  white :  one 
of  them  allotted  to  each  player.  The  earan^ 
bole  is  placed  upon  a  spot  on  a  line  even  with 
the  stringing  nail  at  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
and  after  leading  from  the  upper  end  the 
striker  is  either  to  make  the  winning  or  losing 
hazard,  according  to  the  particular  game,  or  to 
hit  with  his  own  ball  the  other  two  suooea- 
sively ;  for  which  stroke,  called  a  oaramboie 
or  carcftL,  he  obtains  two  points. 

The  Rttssian  ca/rambole  varies  from  the 
common  caramlxde  in  the  following  particu- 
lars:— 

The  red  ball  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  usual 
spot ;  but  the  player,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  game,  or  after  his  ball  has  been  holed,  is 
at  liberty  to  place  it  where  he  pleases.  The 
leader,  instead  of  striking  at  the  red  ball, 
should  lay  his  own  gently  behind  the  same, 
and  the  opponent  may  play  at  either  of  them ; 
if  the  said  opponent  play  at  and  hole  the  red 
ball,  he  scores  three ;  then  the  red  ball  is  to 
be  replaced  upon  the  spot,  and  the  player 
may  take  his  choice  again,  always  following  his 
stroke  till  both  balls  are  off  the  table ;  he 
gains  two  points  for  every  carambole ;  but  if 
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io  daag  that  lie  bole  hit  own  ball,  then  he 
loaea  as  many  aa  otherwiae  he  would  have 
obtained ;  and  if  lie  atrike  at  the  red  ball,  and 
dioold  caninbole  and  hole  that  ball  and  his 
own,  he  looea  fire  pointa ;  and  when  he  holes 
all  three  balla  he  loaea  aeren,  which  reapective 
nmnben  he  would  have  won  had  he  not  holed 
Ins  own  ball. 

The  Caroline  or  earline  game  is  played 
cither  on  a  round  or  square  table  with  five 
balls,  two  white,  one  red,  another  blue,  and 
the  Caroline  ball  yellow.  The  red  ball  is  to 
be  placed  on  its  uaual  spot,  the  Caroline  ball 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  the 
blue  ball  between  the  two  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  table.  The  striking  spot  is  at  the 
upper  end,  in  a  parsllel  line  with  the  three 
balla.  The  game  is  42,  scored  firom  canua- 
bolca  and  hazards;  the  red  hazard  counts 
three,  the  blue  two,  and  the  yellow,  when 
holed  in  the  Caroline  or  middle  pocket,  is 
reckoned  at  six  points. 

The  four  game  conibts  of  two  partners  on 
each  aide  at  any  of  the  common  games,  who 
play  in  auocession  after  every  winning  hazard 
loot 

The  cuMen  game  consists  in  the  striker 
playing  his  ball  from  the  top  of  the  baulk 
coidiion,  instead  of  following  his  stroke  upon 
the  table,  and  is  generally  played  in  the  win- 
aing,  or  winning  and  losing  game,  reckoned 
equal  to  giving  six  points. 

FortificatUm  BiUiarde,  for  an  account  of 
vhich  see  Hoyle. 

As  the  red,  or  unnning  and  lotinggame^ 
is  that  moat  commonly  played,  and  as  its  regu- 
hixma  are,  with  trifling  exception8,*applicable 
to  all  the  others,  the  following  will  be  found 
a  correct  code  of  the  general  laws  of  billiards. 
For  tablea  of  the  odds,  and  a  description  of 
particular  gvnes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
later  editions  of  Hoyle. 

Sulee  jfc.  m  Ae  winning  and  losing 
oarmimbole  game. — 1.  The  game  commences 
by  stringii^  for  the  lead  and  choice  of  balls. 

2.  In  stringing,  the  striker  must  place  his 
ball  within  the  striking  rii^;  and,  if  his 
advcraoy  desire  it,  must  stand  within  the 
fimita  of  the  comer  of  the  table. 

3.  He  who,  after  playing  at  the  bottom 
cnabion,  brings  his  ball  nearest  to  the  cushion, 
at  the  iqiper  or  baulk  end  of  the  table,  wins 
the  lead,  and  chooaes  his  ball. 

4.  After  the  first  person  has  strung  for  the 
lead,  if  the  adversary  who  follows  should  make 
his  ball  touch  the  other,  he  loses  the  lead. 

5.  By  holing  his  own  ball,  either  in  string- 
ing or  leading,  the  player  loses  the  lead. 

6.  SHioold  the  loider  follow  his  ball,  with 
cither  mace  or  cue,  beyond  the  middle  hole, 
it  is  no  lead ;   and  his  adversary  may  make 

lead  again. 

7.  The  leader  must  place  his  ball  within 


the  ring,  between  the  striking  nuls  or  spots 
at  the  ui^r  end  of  the  table :  and  the  same 
must  be  observed  after  every  losing  hazard 
has  been  got. 

8.  The  red  ball  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
lower  of  the  two  spots,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table. 

d.  When  either  of  the  white  balls  has 
been  holed,  &c.,  it  must  be  roplaced  in,  and 
played  from  the  striking  ring,  aa  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  game. 

10.  When  the  red  ball  has  been  holed  or 
forced  over  the  table,  it  must  be  replaced  on 
the  same  spot  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  game, 
and  the  present  striker  is  bound  to  see  it  thus 
replaced,  otherwise  he  cannot  win  any  pointa 
while  it  is  off  the  spot,  and  the  stroke  he  may 
make  is  deemed  fouL 

1 1.  If  the  striker  do  not  hit  his  advenary*s 
ball,  he  loses  one  point ;  and  if  by  the  same 
stroke  he  pocket  his  own  ball,  he  loses  three 
points  and  the  lead. 

12.  If  the  striker  force  either  of  the  balls 
over  the  table,  he  loses  the  lead. 

1 3.  If  the  striker  force  his  own,  or  either 
of  the  other  balU  over  the  table,  after  having 
made  a  carambole  or  hazard,  he  gsins  nothing, 
and  also  loses  the  lead. 

14.  If  the  striker  hit  both  the  red  and  his 
adversary's  ball  with  his  own  ball,  this  is 
called  a  carambole  or  carom, 

1 5.  If  the  striker  with  his  own  hole  his 
adversary's  ball,  he  wins  two  points. 

16.  If  the  striker  hole  the  red  ball,  he 
wins  throe  points. 

17.  If  the  striker  hole  his  own  off  his 
adversary's  ball,  he  wins  two  pmnts. 

18.  If  the  striker  hole  his  own  off  the  red 
ball,  he  wins  three  points. 

19.  If  the  striker  hole  both  his  adversary's 
and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  five  points. 

20.  If  the  striker,  by  playing  at  the  red 
ball,  hole  his  own  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins 
six  points. 

21.  If  the  striker,  by  hitting  the  white  ball 
first,  hole  both  his  own  and  the  adversary's 
ball,  he  wins  four  points. 

22.  If  the  striker,  by  striking  at  the  red 
ball  first,  hole  both  his  own  and  his  adver- 
sary's ball,  he  wins  five  points:  three  for 
holing  his  own  ball  off  the  red,  and  two  for 
holing  the  white  ball. 

23.  If  the  striker  play  at  his  adversary's 
ball  first,  and  hole  his  own  ball  and  the  red, 
he  wins  five  points :  two  for  holing  his  own 
ball  off  the  white,  and  throe  for  holing  the 
red  ball. 

24.  If  the  striker  play  at  his  adversary's 
ball,  and  hole  it,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
pockets  both  his  own  ball  and  the  red,  he 
wins  seven  pointa:  two  for  holing  his  own 
ball  off  the  white,  two  for  holing  his  advef. 
sary's,  and  three  for  holing  the  red  ball. 
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25.  If  the  striker  play  at  the  red,  and  hole 
his  own  ball  off  the  same,  and  the  red  ball, 
and  his  adversarv^s  ball,  by  the  same  stroke, 
he  wins  eight  points :  three  for  holing  his 
own  ball  off  the  red,  three  for  holing  the  red, 
and  two  for  holing  the  white  ball. 

26.  If  the  striker  make  a  carambole,  and 
by  the  same  stroke  pocket  his  adversary's  ball, 
he  wins  four  points :  two  for  the  carambole, 
and  two  for  the  white  hazard . 

27.  If  the  striker  make  a  carambole,  and 
pocket  the  red  ball,  he  wins  five  points :  two 
for  the  carambole,  and  three  for  the  red 
hazard. 

28.  If  the  striker  should  carambole,  and 
hole  both  the  red  and  his  adversary's  ball,  he 
gains  seven  points:  two  for  the  carambole, 
two  for  the  white,  and  three  for  the  red  ball. 

29.  If  the  striker  make  a  carambole  by 
striking  the  white  ball  first,  and  hole  his  own 
by  the  same  stroke,  he  wins  four  points :  two 
for  the  carom,  and  two  for  the  white  losing 
hazard. 

30.  If  the  striker  make  a  carambole  by 
striking  the  red  ball  firat,  and  by  the  same 
stroke  pocket  his  own  ball,  he  wins  five 
points :  two  for  the  cmambole,  and  three  for 
the  red  losing  hazard. 

31.  If  the  striker  play  at  the  white  ball 
first,  and  should  make  a  carambole,  and  also 
hole  his  own  and  his  adversary's  ball,  he  wins 
six  points :  two  for  the  carambole,  and  two 
for  each  white  hazard. 

32.  If  the  striker  play  at  the  red  ball  first, 
and  carambole,  and  should  likewise  hole  his 
o\ni  and  his  adversary's  ball,  he  gains  seven 
points :  two  for  the  carom,  three  for  the  red 
hazard,  and  two  for  the  white  hazard. 

33.  If  the  striker  should  carambole  by 
playing  first  at  the  white  ball,  and  also  hole 
his  own  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  seven 
points :  two  for  the  carom,  two  for  the  white 
losing  hazard,  and  three  for  the  red  winning 
hazard. 

34.  If  the  striker  should  carambole  by 
striking  the  red  ball  first,  and  at  the  same 
time  hole  his  own,  and  the  red  ball,  he  Mins 
eight  points :  two  for  the  carom,  three  for  the 
red  losing,  and  three  for  the  red  winning 
hazard. 

35.  If  the  striker  should  carambole  by 
striking  the  white  ball  first,  and  hole  his  own 
and  his  adversary's,  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins 
nine  points :  two  for  the  carambole,  two  for 
each  of  the  white  hazards,  and  three  for  the 
red  hazard. 

36.  If  the  striker  should  carambole  by 
striking  the  red  boll  first,  and  by  the  same 
stroke  hole  his  own  and  the  rod,  and  his 
adversary's  ball,  he  gains  ten  points :  two  for 
the  carambole,  three  for  the  red  losii^,  three 
for  the  red  winning,  and  two  for  the  white 
winning  hazard. 


37.  After  the  adversary's  ball  is  off  the 
table,  and  the  two  remaining  balls  are  either 
upon  the  line,  or  within  the  stringing  nails  or 
spots,  at  the  upper  end  where  the  white  balls 
are  originally  placed  in  leadii^,  it  is  called  a 
batUk  ;  and  the  striker,  who  is  to  play  from 
the  ring,  must  strike  the  opposite  cushion,  to 
make  his  ball  rebound,  so  as  to  hit  one  of  the 
balls  in  the  baulk — which  if  he  do  not,  he 
loses  one  point. 

38.  It  sometimes  happens,  after  the  red 
ball  has  been  holed  or  forced  over  the  table, 
that  one  of  the  white  balls  so  occupies  its 
place,  that  it  cannot  be  put  upon  its  proper 
spot  without  touching  the  same.  In  such  a 
case,  the  marker  must  hold  the  red  ball  in 
his  hand,  while  the  striker  plays  at  his  adver- 
sary's ball,  and  immediately  afterwards  replace 
the  red  on  its  proper  spot,  so  that  it  may  not 
prevent  a  carambole,  &c. 

39.  If  the  striker  play  with  the  wrong  ball, 
it  is  a  foul  stroke. 

40.  If  the  striker  be  going  to  play  with  the 
wrong  ball,  no  person  ought  to  discover  it  to 
him,  except  his  partner,  when  they  are  play- 
ii^  a  double  match. 

41.  If  the  striker  pliy  with  the  wrong  ball, 
and  his  adversary  should  not  discover  it,  he 
may  reckon  all  the  points  gained  by  the 
stroke,  and  the  marker  is  obliged  to  score 
them. 

42.  If  the  striker,  after  having  made  a 
hazard  or  carom,  move  with  his  hand  or  stick 
either  of  the  balls  which  remain  upon  the 
table,  the  stroke  is  deemed  fouL 

43.  If  a  ball  be  found  to  have  been  changed 
during  the  game,  and  it  is  not  known  by  which 
player,  the  game  must  be  played  out  with  the 
balls  as  they  then  are. 

44.  No  one  has  a  r^ht  to  take  up  or  other- 
wise move  a  ball,  without  permission  of  the 
adversary. 

45.  If  a  striker  touch  his  ball  with  the 
instrument  twice,  the  stroke  is  foul. 

46.  If  a  striker  be  impeded  in  his  stroke 
by  his  adversary  or  a  spectator,  he  has  a  right 
to  recommence  the  stroke. 

47.  If  the  striker  should  accidentally  move 
his  own  ball,  without  intending  at  the  time  to 
make  a  stroke,  he  loses  no  point;  but  the 
adversary  may  replace  the  ball. 

48.  If  the  striker  touch  his  ball,  and  make 
his  mace  or  cue  go  over  or  past  it,  he  loses 
one  point. 

49.  If  either  of  the  players,  in  the  act  of 
striking,  happen  to  move  his  own,  the  adver- 
sary's, or  the  red  ball,  from  the  place  it 
occupied  on  the  table,  it  is  a  foul  stroke. 

50.  When  the  striker's,  and  either  of  the 
other  bolls  are  so  close  as  to  touch,  and  in 
playing  the  fonner  off,  the  latter  is  moved 
from  its  place,  the  stroke  is  considered  foul. 

51.  If  the  striker,  in  attempting  a  stroke. 
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do  not  toneh  his  boll,  it  is  no  stroke,  and  he 

lOttifc  itrike  a^wi. 

5^.  !£.  -when  the  haUa  are  yerj  near  each 
<rther,  the  ttriker  should  make  his  bdl  touch 
^e  Other,  it  is  to  be  consideied  a  stroke, 
thoiq^  not  intended  as  such. 

53.  If  the  striker  phiy  upon  a  ball  which 
b  still  running,  the  stroke  is  fouL 

54.  Whoever  stops  a  ball  when  running, 
loses  the  lead ;  if  his  adversary  do  not  like  the 
Ul  he  has  to  play  at  the  next  stroke. 

55.  Whoever  retains  his  advenary*s  cue  or 
naoe,  when  in  the  act  of  striking,  mokes  the 
stroke  fonL 

56.  If  the  striker  interrupt  the  course  of 
b  own  ball,  when  running  towards  a  hole, 
after  havii^  made  a  miss,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  marker  that  it  would  have  entered  the 
pocket,  had  it  not  been  interrupted,  he  loses 
tbxee  points. 

57.  And  if  the  striker  should  interrupt, 
stop,  or  put  his  adversary's  ball  out  of  ite 
eooae,  when  running  towards  or  into  a  hole, 
be  is  subjected  to  the  same  forfeiture. 

58.  If  the  striker,  after  having  made  a 
bszard,  or  canmbole,  interrupt  the  course  of 
bis  own  hall,  the  stroke  is  foul,  and  he  can- 
not seore  any  of  the  points  he  may  have  thus 


59.  He  who  blows  upon  a  ball  when 
running  makes  the  stroke  foul;  and  if  his 
own  ball  were  running  towards  a  hole,  or 
mar  a  hole,  and  he  be  seen  by  his  adversary 
to  blow  opon  it,  he  loses  two  points. 

60.  If  the  striker  play  widi  both  feet  off 
dtt  ground,  the  stroke  is  deemed  fouL 

€1.  Whoever  strikes  the  table  when  the 
ball  is  mnning,  makes  the  stroke  foul. 

62.  If  the  striker  throws  his  mace  or  cue 
upon  the  table  so  as  to  baulk  his  adversary, 
be  caoaes  him  to  make  a  foul  stroke. 

63.  If  a  ball  be  made  to  go  extremely  near 
the  brink  of  a  hole,  and  alter  sensibly  stand, 
ing  still,  fidls  into  it,  the  stitker  wins  no> 
A^g,  and  the  ball  must  be  put  on  the  same 
brink  where  it  stood  before  the  adversary 
makes  his  next  stroke ;  and  if  it  should  fiJl 
hrto  the  hole  at  the  instant  the  striker  hath 
pb^red  upon  his  ball,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
i^sess  of  his  stroke,  the  striker^s  and  the 
aivcnary*s  balls  must  be  placed^  in  the  same 
febdve  position,  and  the  striker  play  sgain. 

64.  He  who  will  not  play  the  game  out, 
bMes  the  same. 

65.  If  a  poson  agree  to  play  with  the  cue, 
be  is  obliged  to  play  with  it  during  the  whole 
of  the  game  or  matdi ;  but  if  no  agreement 
bare  been  made,  he  may  at  any  time  change 
it  Car  the  maoe,  and  tfice  versA.  But  when 
tbe  parties  agree  to  play  mace  against  cue, 
tbe  mace  player  has  no  right  to  use  a  cue, 
Mr  bas  the  cue  player  any  right  to  use  a 

\  without  permission. 


66.  When  a  person  agrees  to  play  with  a 
cue,  he  must  play  every  ball  within  his  rcacli 
with  the  point  thereof ;  and  if  he  should  agree 
to  play  with  the  butt  of  the  cue,  he  has  no 
right  at  any  time  to  play  with  the  point  with  - 
out  permission.  Also,  when  the  parties  agree 
to  play  pomi  and  point  of  the  cue,  neither 
of  them  has  any  right  to  use  the  btUi :  but 
every  person  who  plays  with  a  cue,  may  use 
occasionally  a  long  one,  and  in  such  case  he 
may  play  with  the  point  of  a  long  cue  or  a 
mace. 

67.  If  the  striker  should  make  his  mace  or 
cue  touch  both  balls  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
deemed  a  foul  stroke,  and  if  discovered  by  the 
adversary,  he  wins  nothing  for  any  points  ho 
might  make  by  the  stroke,  and  the  adversary 
may  break  or  part  the  balls. 

68.  Whenever  a  foul  stroke  is  made,  it  is 
at  the  option  of  the  adversary  either  to  part 
the  halls,  and  play  from  the  striking  ring,  as 
at  the  beginning,  or,  if  the  balls  happen  to  be 
in  a  &vourable  position  for  himself,  to  suffer 
the  preceding  striker  to  score  the  points; 
which  the  marker  is  obliged  to  do  in  every 
case  where  the  balls  are  not  broken. 

69.  The  adversary  only  is  bound  to  see  that 
the  striker  plays  fiur,  which,  if  he  n^lect,  the 
striker  wins  aU  the  points  he  may  have  made 
by  that  particular  stroke,  and  the  marker  is 
obliged  to  score  them. 

70.  No  person  has  a  right  to  discover 
whether  a  stroke  bo  (air  or  foul  until  asked, 
unless  during  a  four  match ;  and  in  that  case 
none  but  the  player  or  his  partner  has  a  right 
to  ask  it. 

71.  Should  a  dispute  arise  between  the 
players  concerning  the  &imess  of  a  stroke,  the 
marker  alone  is  authorised  to  decide,  and  from 
his  decision  there  is  no  appeal :  but  if  he  hap- 
pen to  be  incompetent,  the  majority  of  the 
disinterested  company  then  present  should 
decide  the  dispute. 

72.  Whoever  proposes  to  part  the  balls, 
and  his  adversary  agrees,  the  person  who  made 
the  proposal  loses  the  lead. 

73.  No  person  in  the  room  has  a  right 
to  bet  more  than  the  odds  on  a  hazard  or  a 
game;  but  if  he  err  through  ignorance,  he 
should  i^ipeal  to  the  marker,  or  the  table  of 
the  odds.  Each  person  who  proposes  a  bet 
should  name  the  precise  sum ;  and  also  should 
be  extremely  careful  not  to  offer  a  bet  when 
the  striker  has  taken  his  aim,  or  is  going  to 
strike ;  and  no  bet  ought  to  be  proposed  on 
any  stroke,  that  may  have  any  tendency  to 
influence  the  player.  If  A  propose  a  bet 
which  is  accepted  by  B,  it  must  be  confirmed 
by  A,  otherwise  it  is  no  bet  If  any  bets  be 
laid  on  the  hazard,  and  the  striker  should  lose 
the  game  by  a  miss,  at  the  stroke  in  question, 
it  cannot  be  a  hazard,  the  game  being  out  by  a 
miss.     In  all  cases  the  betters  arc  to  abide  by 
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the  determiiiAtioii  of  the  pUyen,  and  the 
betten  have  a  right  to  denund  their  money 
when  their  game  it  over. 

74.  Eyery  peraon  ought  to  be  very  atten^ 
tive,  and  listen  for  the  stroke,  before  he  opens 
the  door  of  a  billiaid-room. 

75.  The  striker  has  a  right  to  command  his 
adTenaiy  not  to  stand  facing  or  near  him,  so 
as  to  annoy  or  molest  him  in  his  stroke. 

76.  Each  party  is  to  take  care  of  his  own 
game,  and  his  adTersaiy  has  no  right  to  answer 
any  questions ;  as,  if  the  ball  be  dose  ? — if  he 
touch  the  ball  ?  &c 

77.  The  maiker  should  make  those  per. 
sons  who  do  not  play  stand  from  the  table,  and 
give  room  for  the  players  to  peas  freely  round. 

78.  Those  who  play  ought  to  be  particu. 
larly  carefrtl  and  attentive  to  their  strokes, 
when  any  bets  are  depending  thereon:  but 
even  should  they  play  carelessly,  the  bets 
must,  in  every  case,  be  decided  by  the  event. 

79.  No  person  has  any  right  to  discover  to 
fhe  player  in  what  manner  he  may  play  his 
ball.  And  if  it  be  done,  and  discovered  by 
the  adversary,  he  may  prevent  the  striker 
firom  scorii^  die  points  he  has  made  by  the 
stroke.  Neither,  after  a  stroke  has  been 
played,  has  any  one  a  right  to  detect  any 

error  the  striker  may  have  committed. 

•  •  • 

The  Dutch  Baron.^-A  few  years  rince 
the  gentlemen  of  the  green  doth  were  put 
out  oi  cue,  by  a  hero  of  the  haard  table 
imported  from  the  continent  by  one  of  the 
squad,  who,  while  he  pretended  to  be  playing 
the  losing  game,  was  shrewdly  suspected  of 
going  snacks  in  all  that  rolls  into  the  pocket 

The  Dutch  baron  was  introduced  by  his 
friend,  who  happened  to  have  known  him  at 
Hambuigh.  He  played  in  a  crowd  of  UlUard 
amateurs  and  professors,  many  of  whom  were 
raw,  and  lost  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas  with  the  utmost  tang  froid.  Upon 
his  retiring,  his  friend  told  the  company  he 
was  a  fine  pigeon,  a  Dutch  baron,  who  had 
emigrated  from  Holland,  with  immense  pro. 
perty,  and  who  would  as  readily  lose  ten 
thousand  pounds  as  ten  guineas.  **•  Who  is 
he?^  was  eagerly  inquired.  **  A  Dutch 
baron,  as  rich  as  a  Jew,**  was  answered  in  a 
whisper. 

No  Batavian  ever  laid  out  an  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas  so  well  as  the  Dutch  baron.     The 


whole  ooips  of  riflemen  flocked  around  him 
like  a  swarm  of  flsh  at  a  piece  of  bread.  But 
little  P— -^  well  known  at  BaOi,  who 
thought  he  best  knew  how  to  make  his  mar- 
ket, like  a  man  of  business,  applied  to  the 
baron*s  friend  to  have  the  first  plucking.  The 
friend,  as  a  great  fiivour,  engaged  to  uae  hia 
influence;  little  P  was  at  the  billiard 

table  the  first  man  in  the  morning,  that  he 
might  secure  the  play  in  hia  own  luuids.  The 
baron  came :  to  it  they  went;  little  P 
kept  back  his  pUy  :  the  Dutch  baron  played 
but  poorly.  Fair  strokes  he  often  missed ; 
but  whenever  he  was  at  an  important  point  he 
won  as  if  by  acddent.  On  they  went  Ham 
bletonian  and  Diamond.     litUe  P  was 

afraid  of  frightening  the  baron,  by  disdooing 
the  extent  of  his  play ;  the  bsron  played  so 
as  to  persuade  every  one  he  knew  little  of  the 
game.  The  contest  was  who  should  p\aj 
worst  at  indifferent  periods,  and  who,  without 
seeming  to  play  well,  should  play  beat  at 
important  points.  Ilie  baron  won  all  on 
great  occasions,  till  little  P  had  loat 

aboat  £100.  But  the  baron  managed  so 
well  that  no  one  thought  he  could  play  at  all, 
and  although  little  P  was  sickened,  yet 

the  bait  of  150  gumeas  found  plenty  of  ens. 
tomers.  Some  of  them,  the  greatest  adepta  in 
the  kingdom,  gave  the  baron,  at  starting,  three 
points  in  the  game ;  but  the  baro&*s  accidental 
good  play  was  so  superior,  whenever  a  stake 
waa  down,  he  at  last  gave  three  points  to  thooe 
who  had  given  him  three  points,  and  still  beat 
them.— by  accident;  and  before  the  hilliaid 
knowing  ones  at  Bath  would  stop,  the  baron 
had  won  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds,  with 
which  he  made  a  bow,  and  came  to  London. 

But  this  Dutch  nobleman^s  fione  travelled 
almost  as  fiwt  as  himself,  and  he  was  found 
out ;  not,  however,  till  he  had  sweated  aome 
of  the  most  knowing  gentlemen  of  the  cae. 

He  concealed  his  play  so  well,  that  no  one 
could  form  an  idea  of  its  extent  To  the 
best  biUiaid  players  he  gave  points,  and  always 
won  on  important  occasions.  He  seemed  to 
be  a  very  conjurer,  commanding  the  balls  to 
roll  as  he  pleased ;  and  there  was  nothing  to 
be  named,  that  it  is  not  supposed  he  oould 
accomplish. 

And  who  was  the  Dutch  baron  P    In  Ham- 
buigh,  he  was  the  marker  at  a  billiaid  table  I 
— Hoffle — AneodaUs  cf  Pla^. 


Bin,  «.  A  place  where  corn  or  wine  is  deposited. 

BiPARous,  a.  Bringing  forth  two  at  a  birth. 

Biped,  s»  An  animal  with  two  feet. 

BiPENNATEDy  o.  Having  two  wings. 

Bird,  s.  A  general  term  for  the  feathered  kind,  a  fowl. 

The  term  of  life  varies  greatly  in  birds,  and  I  the  time  of  acquiring  their  growth,  as  has 
does  not  seem  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  |  been  remarked  with  ngaid  to  quadrupeds. 
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M ott  Uids  acquire  tbdr  fall  dimensionB  in 
die  ocrane  of  a  few  months,  and  are  capable 
of  foropapSioa  the  first  summer  after  they  are 
hatched.  In  proportion  to  the  size  of  their 
Indies,  Inrds  possess  more  yitalitj,  and  liye 
longer,  than  either  man  or  quadrupeds :  not. 
withstanding  the  difficulties  which  arise  in 
asDertaining  the  age  of  birds,  there  are  in- 
stsnees  of  great  longevity  in  many  of  them. 
Geese  and  swans  have  been  known  to  attain 
to  the  age  of  seventy  and  upwards ;  ravens 
sievery  long-lived  birds — they  are  said  some- 
times  to  exceed  a  century;  eagles  are  supposed 
to  arrive  at  a  great  sge ;  pigeons  are  known  to 
five  more  tiian  twenty  years ;  and  even  lin- 
neta,  and  other  small  birds,  have  been  kept 

in  csgea  frcnn  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 

•  •  • 

Every  part  of  their  frame  is  formed  for 
fi^tness  and  buoyancy;  their  bodies  are 
coveted  with  a  soft  and  delicate  plumage,  so 
£sposed  as  to  protect  them  from  the  intense 
cold  of  the  atmosphere  through  which  they 
psas;  their  wings  are  made  of  the  lightest 
materisJa,  and  yet  the  force  with  which  they 
strike  the  air  is  so  great,  as  to  impel  their 
bodies  forward  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
whilst  the  tail  serves  die  purpose  of  a  rudder, 
to  £zect  them  to  the  different  objects  of  tbdr 
poismt.  The  internal  structure  of  birds  is 
no  leas  wisely  adapted  to  the  same  purposes : 
sD  the  bones  are  light  and  thin,  and  all  the 
mnselee,  except  those  which  are  appropriated 
to  the  poipoae  of  moving  the  wings,  are  ex^ 
tronelj  dhelicate  and  light;  the  lungs  are 
plaeed  dose  to  the  back-bone  and  ribs,  the 
sb,  entering  into  them  by  a  communication 
fronn  the  wind-pipe,  pssses  through,  and  is 
eonvered  into  a  number  of  membranous 
cells  which  lie  upon  the  sides  of  the  pericar- 
^■m,  and  eonununicate  with  those  of  the 
stemiun.  In  some  birds  these  cells  are  con- 
tinued down  the  wix^s,  and  extended  even  to 
the  pjniona,  thigh-bones,  and  other  parts  of 
the  hody,  which  can  be  filled  and  distended 
with  air  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal Vide 


It  aeems  evident  that  this  general  diffusion 
throi^  the  bodies  of  birds  is  of  infinite 
to  them,  not  only  in  their  long  and  labo- 
fli^ts,  but  likewise  in  preventing  their 
Rqnation  firom  being  stopped  or  interrupted 
by  the  rapidity  of  their  motion  through  a 
resiating  medium.  Were  it  possible  for  man 
to  soove  with  the  swiftness  of  a  swallow,  the 
actoal  reostanoe  of  the  air,  as  he  is  not  pro- 


vided  with  internal  reservoirs  similar  to  those 

of  birds,  would  soon  suffocate  him. 

•  •  • 

The  migration  of  birds  would  appear  mi- 
rsculous,  did  we  not  know  their  extraordinary 
power  of  flight.  Speaking  of  this,  Bewick 
saySi—*^  If  we  can  suppose  a  bixd  to  go  at  the 
rate  of  only  half  a  mile  in  a  minute,  for  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  it  will. have  gone 
over,  in  that  time,  an  extent  of  more  than 
seven  hundred  miles,  which  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  almost  the  longest  migration ; 
but,  if  sided  by  a  favourable  current  of  sir, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  same 
journey  may  bo  performed  in  a  much  shorter 
space  of  time.  To  these  observations  we  may 
add,  that  the  sight  of  birds  is  peculiarly  quick 
and  piercing;  and  from  the  advantage  they 
possess  in  being  raised  to  considerable  heights 
in  the  sir,  they  are  enabled,  with  a  sagacity 
peculiar  to  instinctive  knowledge,  to  discover 
the  route  they  are  to  take,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  atmosphere,  the  clouds,  the 
direction  of  the  winds,  and  other  causes ;  so 
that,  without  having  recourse  to  improbable 
modes,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  from  the  velo- 
city of  their  speed  alone,  that  most  birds  may 
transport  themselves  to  countries  lyin^  at 
great  distances,  and  across  vast  tracts  of 
ocean."      •  •  • 

In  speaking  of  the  flight  of  birds,  Mr. 
Rennie  says — "  Their  capability  of  peiform- 
ing  flights  much  longer  than  there  is  any 
necessity  for  supposing,  may  be  proved  by 
numerous  fiusts.  Even  a  sparrow  has  been 
calculated  to  fly  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  many  experiments 
prove  that  the  eider  duck  can  fly  ninety  miles 
in  the  same  time.  The  common  kite  {faieo 
miivut)  has  been  observed  to  pass,  without 
great  exertion,  over  a  space  of  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  in  a  minute ;  and  it  could  fly,  with 
ease,  from  Cape  Pruth  to  the  Land^'s  End,  in 
a  single  day.  M.  Audubon,  the  distinguished 
omithologiat,  has  shot  the  passenger  pigeon  of 
America,  and  on  dissection,  found  its  stomach 
fiill  of  fresh  rice,  which,  to  have  reristed  the 
digestive  process,  must  have  been  swallowed 
not  many  hours  preceding  its  death,  but 
could  not  have  been  obtained  within  ^ht 
hundred  miles  of  the  place  where  it  was 
killed.  Though  the  nightingale,  the  willow- 
wren,  and  other  birds  of  passage,  fly  with  only 
half  the  swifbiess,  they  may  easily  arrive  in 
most  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  or  the 
north  of  Africa,  in  a  few  days. — Bewick — 
Rennie — Moniagti, 


B1KD9  V*  oh9.  To  catch  birds. 

Bi RDBOLT,  s.  A  small  arrow  with  three  heads,  which  was  anciently  dis- 
charged at  birds  from  a  cross-bow. 
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Bird-catcher,  «•  One  that  makes  it  his  employment  to  take  birds. 

Biro-catching,  s.  The  act  of  taking  birds  or  wild  fowl,  whether  for 
food,  for  the  pleasure  of  their  song,  or  for  their  destruction,  as  being 
pernicious  to  the  husbandman,  &c.  The  methods  are  by  birdlime,  nets, 
decoys,  &c.     See  Birdlime,  Decoys,  Nets,  &c. 

In  the  suburbs  of  London  there  are  many 
persons,  who,  during  the  months  of  October 
and  March,  get  their  liyelihood  by  an  ii^ni- 
ous,  and  we  may  add,  a  scientific,  method  of 
bird-catching,  which  is  totally  unknown    to 
other  parts  of  Great  Britain.     The  reason  of 
this  trade  being  confined  to  so  small  a  com- 
pass,  arises  firom  there  being  no  considerable 
sale  for  singing  birds  except  in  the  metropo- 
lis ;  and  as  the  apparatus  for  their  purpose  is 
heavy,  and  must  be  carried  on  a  man^s  back, 
it  prevents  the  bird-catchers  going  to  above 
three  or  four  miles*  distance.     This  method  of 
bird-catching  must  have  been  long  practised, 
as  it  is  brought  to  a  most  systematic  perfec- 
tion, and  is  attended  with  very  considerable 
expense.      The  nets  are  a  most  ingenious 
piece   of  mechanism,  are  generally  twelve 
yards  and  a  half  long,  and  two  and  a  half 
wide ;  and  no  one,  till  he  becomes  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  puller^s  success,  would  imagine 
that  a  bird,  which  is  so  very  quick  in  all  its 
motions,  could  be  caught  by  the  nets  flapping 
over  each  other.     The  wild  birds  fly,  as  the 
bird-catchers  term  it,  chiefly  durii^  the  month 
of  October,  and  part  of  September  and  No- 
vember, as  the  flight  in  March  is  much  less 
considerable  than  that  of  Michaelmas.     The 
several  species  of  birds  do  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance precisely  at  the  same  time  during 
the  months  of  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember.    The  pipet,  a  small  species  of  lark, 
but  inferior  to  the  others  in  singing,  for  ex- 
ample, b^ns  to  fly  about  Michaelmas,  and 
then  the  woodlark,  linnet,  goldfinch,  chaffinch, 
greenfinch,  and  other  birds  of  flight,  succeed ; 
all  of  which  are  not  easily  caught,  or  in  any 
numbers  at  any  other  time,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  pipet  and  the  woodlark.       These 
birds,  during  the  Michaeknas  and  March  flights, 
are  chiefly  on  the  wing  from  day-break  to 
noon,  though  there  is  afterwards  a  small  flight 
from  two  till  night,  but  this  is  so  inconsider- 
able, that  the  bird-catchers  take  up  their  nets 
at  noon.     It  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  naturalist  whence  these  periodical  flights  of 
certain  birds  arise.     As  the  ground,  however, 
is  ploughed  during  the  months  of  October 
and  March  for  sowing  the  winter  and  spring 
com,  it  should  seem  that  they  are  thus  sup. 
plied  with  a  profusion  both  of  seeds  and  in- 
sects, which  they  cannot  so  easily  procure  at 
any  other  season.     It  has  been  observed,  too, 
that,   during  their  fitting,   they  fly  always 
against  the  wind ;  hence,  there  is  great  con- 


tention amongst  the  bird-catchers,  who  shall 
gain  that  point  If,  for  example,  it  is  westerly, 
the  bird-catcher  who  lays  hia  nets  most  to 
the  east,  is  sure  almost  of  catching  every 
thing,  provided  his  call  birds  are  good ;  a 
gende  wind  to  the  south-west  generally  pro- 
duces the'  best  sport.     The  bird-catcher  gene- 
rally carries  witJi  him  five  or  six  linnets,  of 
which  more  are  caught  than  any  other  sing- 
ing-bird, two.  goldfinches,  two  greenfinches, 
one  woodlark,  one  redpole,  a  yellow  hammer, 
titlark  and  aberdevine,  and  perhaps  a  bull- 
finch ;   these  are  placed  at  small  distances 
from  the  nets,  in  little  cages.     He  has  be- 
sides what  are  called   slur-Urds,  which  are 
placed  within  the  nets,  are  nused  upon  the 
slur,  and  gently  let  down  at  the  time  the 
wild  bird  approaches  them.     The  slur  is  a 
moveable  perch  to  which  the  bird  is  tied,  and 
which  the  bird-catcher  can  raise  at  pleasure 
by  means  of  a  long  string  fiistened  to  it   The 
slur-birds  generally  consist  of  the  linnet,  gold- 
finch, and  greenfinch,  which  are  secured  to 
the  slur  by  what  is  called  a  brace,  which 
secures  the  bird  without  injuring  the  plumage. 
It  is  a  sort  of  bandage,  formed  of  a  slender 
silken  string,  fastened  round  the  body,  and 
under  the  wings,  so  as  to  hinder  the  bird 
from  being  hurt,  let  it  flutter  ever  so  modi. 
As  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  superi- 
ority in  birds  that  are  in  song,  the  bird- 
catchers  contrive  that  their  call-birds  should 
moult  before  the  usual  time.     They  there- 
fore, in  June  or  July,  put  them  into  a  box, 
quite  dose  under  two  or  three  folds  of  blan- 
kets, and  leave  their  dung  in  the  cage  to  raise 
a  greater  heat,  in  which  state  they  continue, 
being  perhaps  exanuned  but  onoe  a  week  to 
have  fresh  water.      As  for  food,  the  air  is 
so  putrid,   that  they  eat  little  during    the 
whole  state  of  confinement;  which  lasts  aboat 
a  month.   The  birds  frequently  die  under  the 
operation,  and  hence  the  value  of  a  stopped, 
bird,  as  the  bird-catchers  style  it,  rises  greatly. 
When  the  bird  has  thus  prematurely  moulted, 
he  is  in  song  whilst  the  wild  birds  are  out  of 
song,  and  his  note  is  louder  and  more  piercdng 
than  that  of  a  wild  one ;  but  it  is  not  only  in 
his  note  he  receives  an  alteration,  the  plumage 
is  also  improved.     The  black  and  yellow  in 
the  wings  of   the  goldfinch,  for  example, 
become  deeper  and  more  vivid,  and  acquire  a 
beautiful  gloss,  which  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the 
wild  bird.     The  bill,  which,  in  the  latter,  is 
black  at  the  end,  in  the  stopped  bird  become* 
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white  and  mon  taper,  as  do  its  legs;  in 
•kort,  there  it  at  much  difference  between  a 
wQd  and  a  stopped  Inrd,  as  there  is  between  a 
hone  kept  in  bod7-«lothes,  and  one  at  gross. 
^Vhen  the  bud-catcher  has  laid  his  nets,  he 
disposes  his  calUbirdB  at  proper  intervals. 
There  is  a  most  malicious  joy  in  these  call- 
Utds,  to  bring  the  wild  ones  into  the  same 
c^tivity,  which  may  likewise  be  observed 
with  r^aid  to  decoy  ducks.  {Set  Dbcoy.) 
Their  sight  and  hearing  infinitely  excel  those 
cf  the  bird-catcher.  The  moment  they  see 
s  hawk  they  commnnicate  the  alarm  to  each 
other  bj  a  plaintive  note,  nor  will  they  then 
jetk  or  call  though  the  wild .  birds  are  near. 
B«t  at  any  other  time,  the  instant  that  the 
wild  faiids  are  percdyed,  notice  is  given  by 
eae  to  the  rest  of  the  call-birds,  as  by  the 
first  hound  that  hits  on  the  scent,  to  the  rest 
sf  the  packf  alter  vdiich  follows  the  same  sort 
of  tumultuous  joy.  The  call-birds,  while  the 
liid  is  at  a  disUnce,  do  not  sing  as  a  bird  does 
in  a  chamber ;  they  invite  the  wild  ones  by 
what  the  birdwatchers  call  short  jeriu,  which, 
when  the  biids  are  good,  may  be  heard  at  a 
great  distance.  The  ascendancy  by  this  csll 
ia  so  great,  that  the  wildest  bird  is  stopped  in 
Us  iU^t ;  and,  if  not  a  sharper,  as  the  bird^ 
cstchcrs  style  a  bird  acquainted  with  the  nets, 
fights  bolifly  within  twenty  yaids  perhsps  of 
tlkree  or  four  bird-catchers,  on  a  spot  which, 
otherwise,  it  would  not  have  taken  the  least 
aotioe  o£  Nay,  it  firequently  happens,  that 
if  only  half  a  flock  are  cai^ht,  the  remainder 
viQ  immediately  after  l^ht  in  the  nets,  snd 
share  the  same  &te,  and  should  only  one  bird 
cso^  that  bird  will  suffer  itself  to  be  pulled 
at  till  it  ia  caught,  such  a  ftsrinating  power 
have  these  calLbirds. 

Here  it  ia  worth  mentioning,  that  the  bird- 
catchen  frequently  lay  considerable  wagers 
csE-htrd  can  jerk  the  longest,  as  that 
the  superiority.  They  place  them 
to  each  other,  by  an  inch  of  candle, 
sad  the  bird  who  jerks  the  oftenest  before  the 
csadle  is  burnt  out,  wins  the  wager.  There 
hsve  been  instances  of  a  bird  giving  170  jerks 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  of  a  linnet,  in 
a  trial,  penevcring  in  its  emulation  till  it 
from  the  perch.  Birds,  when  near 
other,  and  in  sight,  seldom  jerk  or  sing. 
They  either  ii^t,  or  use  short  ai^  wheedling 
calls;  the  jeridng  of  thoe  call-birds,  there- 
fate,  face  to  face,  is  a  most  extraordinary  in^ 
«f  contention  for  superiority  in  song. 

Various  methods  are  used  to  catch  different 
of  birds.  The  bullfinch,  though  not 
ireperly  a  singing  bird,  or  a  bird  of  flight,  as 
it  docs  not  moTB  fiuther  than  from  hedge  to 
hedge,  yet,  as  it  sells  well  on  account  of  its 
Irsnring  to  whittle  tunes,  and  sometimes  flics 
over  where  the  nets  are  laid,  the  bird^itchers 
have  often  a  call^bird  to  ensnare  it,  though  J 


most  of  them  can  imitate  the  call  with  their 
mouths.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  female 
bullfinch  answers  the  purpose  of  a  call-bird  as 
well  as  the  male,  whidi  is  not  experienced  in 
any  other  species  of  bird  taken  by  the  London 
biid-catchers.     The  n%htingale  is  not  a  bird 
of  flight,  in   the  sense  in  which  the  Urd- 
catchers  use  the  term.     Like  the  robin,  wren, 
and  many  other  singing  birds,  it  only  moves 
from  he^  to  hedge,  and  does  not  take  the 
periodical  flights  in  October  and  Mareh.  Those 
who  catch  these  birds  make  use  of  small  trap, 
nets,  without  call-birds,  and  are  considered  as 
inferior  in  dignity  to  other  bird-catchers,  who 
will  not  rsnk  with  them.     The  arrival  of  the 
nightingale  is  expected  by  the  trsf^rs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  the  first  week  in 
April ;  at  the  beginning,  none  but  cocks  are 
taken,  but  in  a  few  days  the  hens  make  their 
^peaiance,  generally  by  themselves,  though 
sometimes  with  a  few  males.     The  latter  are 
distinguished  from  the  females,  not  only  by 
their  superior  size,  but  by  a  great  swelling  of 
their  vent,  which  commences  on  the  first  ar- 
rival  of  the  hens.     They  are  caught  in  a  net- 
tn^,  the  bottom  of  which  is  surrounded  with 
an  iron  ring ;  the  net  itself  is  rather  larger 
than  a  cabbi^net.     When  the  trappers  hear 
or  see  them,  they  strew  some  fresh  mould 
under  the  place,  and  bait  the  tnp  with  a  meal- 
worm. Ten  or  a  dozen  have  been  thus  caught 
in  a  day.     The  common  way  of  taking  larks 
(  Vide  liAax)  is  in  the  nig^t,  with  nets  csUed 
trammels.     These  sre  usually  made  of  thirty- 
six  yards  in  length,  and  about  six  yards  over, 
with  six  ribs  of  pack-thread,  wUch  at  the 
ends  are  put  upon  two  poles  about  sixteen 
feet  long,  and  niade  lesser  at  each  end.  These 
are  to  be  drawn  over  the  ground  by  two  men, 
and  every  five  or  six  steps  the  net  is  made  to 
touch  the  ground,  otherwise  it  would  pass  over 
the  birds  without  touching  them.  When  they 
are  felt  to  fly  up  against  tiie  net,  it  is  clapped 
down,  and  then  all  are  safe  that  are  under  it. 
The  darkest  nights  are  best  for  this  sport ;  and 
the  net  will  not  only  take  larks  but  sU  other 
birds  that  roost  on  tiie  ground.     In  the  depth 
of  winter  people  sometimes  take  great  num- 
bers of  larks  by  nooses  of  horse-hair.     The 
method  is  this :— Take  100  or  300  yards  of 
pack-thread  *,  fasten  at  every  six  inches  a  noose 
made  of  horse-hair ;  at  every  twenty  yards  the 
line  is  to  be  pegged  down  to  the  ground,  and 
so  left  ready  to  take  them.     The  time  to  uso 
this  is  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  larks  are  to  be  allured  to  it  by  some 
white  oats,  scattered  all  the  way  among  the 
nooses.     They  must  be  taken  away  as  soon 
as  three  or  four  are  hung,  otherwise  the  rest 
will  be  frightened,  but  though  the  others  are 
scared  away  just  where  the  sportsman  comes, 
they  will  bo  feeding  at  the  other  end  of  tho 
line,  and  the  sport  may  bo  thus  c(«tinued  for 
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a  long  time.  Thote  caught  in  die  day  are 
taken  in  clap-nets  of  fifteen  Tardi  long,  and 
two  and  a  half  broad,  and  are  enticed  ivithin 
their  reach  hj  bits  of  looking^lass,  fixed  in  a 
piece  of  a  wood,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  nets,  which  srs  put  in  a  qnick  whirling 
motion  by  the  string  the  larker  commands;  he 
also  makes  use  of  a  decoy-lark.  These  nets 
are  used  only  till  the  fourteenth  of  Novem^ 
her,  for  the  laiks  will  not  dsie  to  frolic  in  the 
sir  except  in  fine  sunny  weather,  snd  of 
course  csnnot  be  inveigled  into  the  snsre. 
When  the  weather  grows  gloomy,  the  larker 
changes  his  engine,  and  mskes  use  of  a  tram. 
meUnet,  twenty-seyen  or  twenty-eight  feet 
long,  end  fire  broad,  which  is  put  on  two 
poles  eighteen  feet  long,  and  carried  by  men 
under  eadi  arm,  who  pass  over  the  field  and 


quarter  the  ground  like  a  settiog  dog;  when 
they  hear  or  feel  a  Isrk  hit  the  net,  they  drop 
it  down,  and  so  the  birds  are  taken.  lin- 
ueus  observes,  tliat  the  male  chaffinchea 
fly  by  themselves,  snd  in  the  flii^t  precede 
the  females,  but  this  is  not  peculiar  to  ihem. 
When  the  tit-lsiks  are  caught  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  season,  it  frequently  happens  tliat 
forty  are  taken  and  not  one  female  amoqg 
them,  and  probably  the  ssme  would  be  ob. 
served  as  to  other  Urds  (ss  has  been  done 
with  relation  to  the  wheatesr)  if  they  were 
attended  to.  Experienced  bird-catchers  tell 
us,  that  such  birds  as  breed  twice  a  year,  gene. 
rally  have  in  their  first  brood  a  majority  of 
males,  and  in  their  second,  of  females,  which 
may,  in  part,  account  for  the  above  observa- 
tion. 


BiRDiNO-PiECE,  s,  A  gun  to  shoot  birds  with ;  an  ancient  fowling-piece. 
Birdlime,  s,    A  glutinous  substance  spread  upon  twigs,  by  which  the 
birds  that  light  upon  them  are  entangled. 


Birdlime  is  prepsred  in  diffsrent  ways.  The 
best  birdlime  is  made  of  the  middle  bsrk  of 
the  holly  boiled  seven  or  eight  hours  in  water, 
till  it  is  soft  and  tender,  then  laid  in  heaps  in 
pits  in  the  ground,  and  covered  with  stones, 
the  water  bdng  previously  drawn  from  it,  and 
in  this  state  left  for  two  or  three  weeks  to 
ferment,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  mudlsge. 
This  being  taken  from  the  pit,  is  pounded  in 
a  mortar,  to  a  paste,  washed  in  river  water, 
and  kneaded,  till  it  is  free  from  extraneous 
matters.  In  this  state  it  is  left  four  or  five 
days  in  earitien  vessels,  to  ferment  and  purify 
itself,  when  it  is  fit  for  use.  It  reddens  tine 
ture  of  litmus.  Exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  it 
liquifies  slightly,  swells  in  bubbles,  becomes 
gtumous,  emits  a  smell  resembling  that  of 
animal  oils,  grows  brown,  but  recovers  its 
properties  on  cooling,  if  not  heated  too  much. 
The  residuum  contsins  sulphate  and  muriate 
of  potash,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  alumina, 
with  a  small  portion  of  iron. 

The  mistleto  affords  a  juice  superior  to  that 
of  the  holly;  and  if  a  young  shoot  of  the 
common  alder  be  cut  through,  a  stringy  juice 
will  draw  out  in  threads,  and  follow  the  knife 
like  birdlime,  or  the  juice  of  the  holly. 

When  birdlime  is  to  be  put  in  wet  places, 
the  common  birdlime  is  qit  to  have  its  force 
soon  taken  awaj.  It  is  necesssry,  therefore, 
to  have  recourse  to  a  particular  sort,  which, 
from  its  property  of  bearing  water  unhurt,  is 
called  water  birdlime,  and  is  prepared  thus : 
Take  a  pound  of  strong  birdlime,  wash  it  in 
spring  water  till  the  hardness  is  sJl  removed; 
then  beat  it  well,  that  the  water  may  be  well 
separated,  so  as  not  a  drop  remains;  then  dry 
it  well,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot,  add  to 
it  as  much  grease  as  will  make  it  run,  with 


two  teaspoonfuls  of  strong  vinegar,  one  spoon, 
ful  of  <^,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Venioe 
tmpentine ;  let  the  whole  boil  for  some 
minutes  over  a  moderate  fire,  stirring  it  all 
the  while ;  then  take  it  off,  and,  when  there 
is  occssion  to  use  it,  warm  it,  and  cover  the 
sticks  well  with  it.  This  is  the  best  sort  of 
birdlime  for  snipes,  and  other  birds  that  fre- 
quent wet  places. 

The  most  successftd  method  of  nnng  bird- 
lime is  this  u-JDvA  down  the  brsnch  of  any 
bushy  tree,  whose  twigs  are  thick,  straight, 
and  smooth.  The  willow  and  the  birch  tree 
afford  the  best  of  this  kind.  Let  all  the 
superfluous  shoots  be  trimmed  of^  and  the 
twigs  all  made  neat  and  dean ;  they  must  all 
be  well  covered  with  the  birdlime,  within 
four  inches  of  the  bottom:  no  part  of  the 
bsrk  where  the  lime  should  come  miut  be 
left  bare ;  but  it  is  a  nice  matter  to  lay  it  on 
properly,  for  if  it  be  too  thick  it  will  give  the 
birds  a  distaste,  and  they  will  not  come  near 
it ;  and  if  there  be  too  little  of  it,  it  will  not 
hold  when  they  come  there.  When  the 
bush  is  thus  prepared,  it  must  be  set  up  in 
some  dead  hedge,  or  among  bushes  near  the 
outskirts  of  a  town,  or  the  like,  in  the  qning, 
for  these  places  are  the  resort  of  small  birds 
at  that  time.  If  it  be  used  in  summer,  the 
bush  must  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  quklu 
set  hedge,  or  in  whiteihom  trees,  near  fields 
of  com;  and,  in  the  winter,  the  properplaoea 
are  about  stacks  of  com,  hovels,  barns,  and 
the  like.  When  the  lime-bush  is  thus  planted, 
the  sportsman  must  stand  as  near  it  as  he  can 
without  being  discovered,  and  with  the  mouth, 
or  otiierwise,  make  such  notes  as  the  birds  do 
when  they  attack  or  call  to  one  another.  The 
time  of  day  for  this  sport  is  from  luniiae  to 
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lea  o'dockf  and  from  one  to  tuiuet  Another 
rtrj  good  method  of  bringing  the  birdi  toge- 
dier  is  by  m  ttale.  A  bat  mi^es  a  totj  good 
•lik,  bi^  it  mnat  be  &atened  so  aa  to  be  in 
■i^t  at  a  distnoe.  An  owl  is  a  still  better 
stale,  for  this  biird  never  goes  abroad  bnt  it  is 
ftUoiied  by  all  the  amaU  birds.  They  will 
yrther  together  in  great  numbers  about  it,  and 

Birds,  Method  op  Prbssrving. 

Tsiioiia  methods  have  been  attemptedfor  pro- 
ssivii^bnds  from  putrefaction,  so  as  to  retsin 
thrirnatnnl  form  and  position,  as  well  as  the 
beaa^  of  their  colours  and  plumsge.  A  good. 
saliaeptic  for  animal  substances  has  been  much 
iaqidnd  after,  as,  for  want  of  it,  many  cmv 
and  birdi  particularly,  from 
entirely  miseany,  and  others  of 
the  fineat  plumage  ars  devouied  by  insects. 
The  fidlowxng  improved  method  by  Dr.  Lett- 
ssm  seems  to  be  the  least  troublesome,  and 
the  moat  complete.  After  opening  the  bird 
by  a  Icngitfidinal  indaion  from  the  bresst  to 
the  vent,  dissecting  the  fleshy  parts  from  the 
bones,  aifed  removing  the  entnifla,  eyea,  tongue, 
and  braina,  (which  in  laige  birda  may  be  ez- 
tiacted  throui^  the  eye-holes  with  a  B;ugeon*B 
Aeetar,)  the  cavitiea  and  inaide  of  the  aldn 
■e  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  powders  men. 
tiaaed  below.  Olaas  eyes,  which  are  prefer- 
able to  wax,  are  then  to  be  inserted,  and  the 
bead  stnfled  with  cotton  or  tow,  and  a  wire 
ia  to  be  passed  down  the  throat  tlirot^  one 
of  the  noatrila,  and  fixed  on  the  bieaat  bone. 
Wiiea  also  to  be  introduced  through  the  feet, 
ip  the  lege  and  thighs,  and  inaerted  into  the 
aime  bone;  next  lUl  die  body  with  cotton  to 
in  BBtual  aize,  and  aew  the  ddn  over  it ;  the 
altitade  is  lastly  to  be  attended  to,  and  wliat- 
cfw  pod&aa  the  aubject  ia  placed  in  to  dry, 
it  win  be  retained  afterwards.  The  dyenig 
wipound  ia  aa  foUowa  u-m, 

Couuai  w  anbiimate 

Sal^etve,  prapared  or  burnt 

Alam*  burnt 

Fhimeis  of  sulphur 

Chmpliof 

Hack  pepper 

Tebaceo,  ground  ooarw 

Mix  the  ^ole,  and  keep  it  in  a  glaaa 
ad,atopped  doae.  Small  birds  maybepre- 
ia  biandy,  ram,  anack,  or  first  run. 
;  thoiq;h  the  colour  of  the  plumage  is 
to  be  extracted  by  the  spirit.  Luge 
have  thick  strong  skins,  snd  sadi 
■isy  be  skinned;  the  tail,  daws,  head,  and 
fact  an  eaicAilly  to  be  pieserved,  and  the 
as  little  aa  poaaible  with 


t 


lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lib. 


having  no  convenieat  place  to  ait  on  bnt  the 
Ume-buah,  many  will  be  taken.  If  a  living 
owl  or  bat  ia  not  to  be  had,  the  akin  atuffed 
will  aerve  the  purpose,  and  wfll  laat  twenty 
yeara.  Some  have  uaed  the  image  of  an  owl 
carved  in  wood,  and  painted  in  the  natural 
cdoura,  and  it  haa  been  found  to  aoooeed 
very  welL 


blood.  The  inaide  of  the  akin  may  be  atuffed 
aa  above.  Kuckahu  obeervea,  (in  the  Phil. 
Trans,  vol  iz.  p.  319.)  that  "Baking  is  not 
only  uaeful  in  the  fi^  preservations,  but 
will  slso  be  of  very  great  service  to  old  ones, 
destroying  the  eggs  of  insects ;  and  it  should 
be  a  conatant  practice,  once  in  two  or  three 
yeara,  to  bake  them  over  again,  and  to  have 
the  caaea  freah  waahed  with  camphorated 
spirit,  or  the  aublimate  aolution,  wbidi  would 
not  only  preaerve  collectiona  from  decay, 
much  longer,  but  alao'keep  them  aweet** 
But  Dr.  Lettaom  remarka  that,  **  Baking  ia 
apt  to  ciimp  and  injure  the  plumage,  unleos 
great  csre  be  used,  oind,  therefore,  tibe  proper 
degree  of  heat  should  be  ascertsined  by  means 
of  a  feather,  before  such  subjects  sra  baked.^ 
And  he  preacribes  aa  the  beat  preaervative, 
boxea  well  glazed ;  and  he  adds,  "  When  the 
aubject  ia  to  be  kept  for  some  time  in  a  hot 
climate,  it  ahould  be  aecured  in  a  box  filled 
with  tow,  oakum,  or  tobacco,  well  aprinkled 
with  the  sublimate  solution.  In  Guiana,  the 
number  and  variety  of  beautiful  birds  is  so 
great,  that  several  peraona  in  the  colony  ad- 
vantageoualy  employ  themaelvea,  with  their 
alavea  and  attendants,  in  killing  and  preaerv. 
ing  theae  animals  for  the  cabinets  of  naturals 
lata  in  diffsrent  parte  of  Europe.  The  me- 
thod  of  doixig  thia,  aa  related  by  Mr.  Bancroft, 
(in  hia  Nat  Hiat.  of  Guiana,)  ia,  to  put  the 
bird  which  ia  to  be  preaerved  in  a  proper  vea- 
ael,  and  cover  him  with  high  winea,  or  the 
first  running  of  the  diatillation  of  rum.  In 
thia  apoit  he  ia  aufiered  to  remain  for  twenty, 
four  or  forty-eight  hours,  or  longer,  till  it 
haa  penetmted  through  every  part  df  hia  body. 
When  ihia  ia  done,  ho  ia  taken  out,  and  Ida 
feathers,  which  are  no  ways  changed  by  this 
immeraion,  are  placed  smooth  and  regular. 
It  is  then  put  into  a  machine,  made  for  the 
purpose,  among  a  number  of  othera,  and  ita 
head,  feet,  winga,  tail,  &c  are  placed  exactly 
agreeable  to  life.  In  thia  position  they  are 
placed  in  an  oven,  very  moderately  heated, 
where  they  are  alowly  dried,  and  will  ever 
after  retain  their  natural  porition  without 
danger  of  putrefaction.— J?ncy.  LoruL 


BiflcuiTy  s*  A  kind  of  hard,  dry  bread,  made  to  be  carried  to  sea ;  a 
composition  of  fine  flour,  almonds,  and  sugar. 
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Bishop,  s.  A  cant  word  for  a  mixture  of  wine,  oranges,  and  sugar. 
Bishop,  v.  To  bishop  a  horsey  is  to  remove,  by  filing,  the  distingoishing 

marks  by  which  the  teeth  indicate  the  age.     It  ^"as  a  yery  common 

practice  some  years  since,  and  is  still  resorted  to  by  low  horse  dealers. 

It  will,  however,  by  carefully  observing  other  indiciss  of  age,  be  easily 

detected.   See  Age  of  Horse. 
Bistort,  s.  A  plant  called  snake-weed.     The  roots  are  a  very  powerful 

astringent.     It  has  also  styptic  properties. 
Bistoury,  s.  A  surgeon's  instrument,  used  in  making  incisions. 
Bit,  #.  The  iron  part  of  the  bridle  which  is  put  into  the  horse's  mouth. 
Bit,  r.  To  put  the  bridle  upon  a  horse. 
Bitch,  s.  The  female  of  the  dog  kind. 


Bitches  should  be  allowed  to  breed,  nor  is  it 
good  for  their  health  to  prevent  it ;  for  nature 
almost  inYsriably  punishes  extnunfdinary  de- 
viations from  her  established  laws,  of  which 
the  reproductive  system  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  Breeding,  therefore,  is  so  much  a 
healthy  and  necessary  process,  that  bitdlies 
prevented  from  it  rarely  renudn  unaffected  by 
disease.  Bitches  in  heat  are  very  cunning, 
and  often  elude  all  but  tiie  greatest  vigilance 
in  their  attempts  to  escape  in  search  of  a  mtate ; 
and  thus,  for  want  of  due  caution,  many  frus- 
trate the  hopes  of  their  owners  in  the  desired 
breed ;  and  many  others  meet  their  death  by 
becoming  lined  by  a  dog  so  extremely  di^ro- 
portionate  in  sixe  that  the  mothers  are  found 
unable  to  bring  forth.  Impregnation  takes 
place  sometimes  at  the  first  copulation,  in 
others  not  until  the  second,  third,  or  fourtii ; 
and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  known,  from 
decided  proofr,  that  impregnation  did  not 
ensue  until  the  seventh  warding.  Dogs  should 
be  suffered,  therefore,  to  remain  together 
some  days  to  insure  prolific  intercourse.  It 
is  not  easy  to  detect  whether  bitches  are  in 
pup  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  week  after  ward- 
ing ;  about  which  time  the  teats  enlarge,  the 
Hanks  fill,  and  the  belly  assumes  a  fulness 
and  rotundity  unnatural  to  it  at  others.  Pup- 
ping usually  comes  on  the  sixty-second,  sixty- 
third,  or,  at  fiurthest,  on  the  sixty-fourth  day. 
A  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  a 
longer  time,  intervenes  between  the  expulsion 
of  each  fetus. 

Dogs  are  certainly  capable  of  superfotation ; 
that  is,  impregnation  may  take  place  at  more 
than  one  warding,  and  that  by  distinct  mates. 

It  would  appear  that  this  mental  impres- 
sion, which  is  perhaps  usually  raised  at  some 
period  of  oestrum,  always  recurs  at  that  period, 


and  is  so  interwoven  with  the  oiganisation 
even,  as  to  become  a  stamp  or  mould  for  some, 
if  not  all,  of  her  future  progeny.  I  had  a  pug 
bitch  whose  constant  companion  was  a  small 
and  almost  white  spaniel  dog,  of  Lord  Rivoa* 
breed,  of  which  she  was  very  fond.  When 
it  became  necessary  to  separate  her,  on  account 
of  her  heat,  from  tills  dog,  and  to  confine  her 
with  one  of  her  own  kind,  she  pined  exces- 
sively ;  and  notwithstanding  her  situation,  it 
was  some  time  before  she  would  admit  of  the 
attentions  of  the  pug  dog  plaoed  with  ho*.  At 
length,  however,  she  did  so;  imprq^tion 
followed,  and  at  the  usual  period  she  brought 
forth  five  pug  puppies,  one  of  which  was  ele- 
gantly ufhiiey  and  more  slender  than  the 
others.  The  spaniel  was  soon  afterwards  given 
away,  but  the  impression  remained;  for  at 
two  subsequent  litters  (whkh  were  all  she  had 
afterwards)  she  presented  me  witii  a  white 
young  one,  which  the  fanden  know  to  be  a 
very  rare  occurrence. 

The  Key.  R.  Lasoelles,  in  his  Letters  on 
Sporting^  p.  250,  relates  a  case  of  a  grey, 
hound  bitch,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  ser- 
vant, which  whelped  one  perfect  greyhound 
and  six  complete  curs :  the  curs  were  the 
likeness  of  the  dog  she  domesticated  with  in 
common ;  the  single  one  resembled  the  grey- 
hound she  was  taken  to  during  her  heat.  There 
is  little  reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  that  the 
bitch  had  been  previously  lined  by  the  cor, 
and  the  single  greyhound  pup  was  the  efiect  of 
superfistation. 

Sportsmen  incline  to  tiie  opinion,  that  the 
male  pups  are  more  strongly  tinctured  with 
the  external  form  of  the  &ther  than  of  the 
mother,  and  mee  versA  ;  but  though  instances 
may  occur  to  &vour  such  a  conclusion,  it  is  not 
a  uniform  occurrence. — Blaine, 


Bite,  v»  To  crush  or  pierce  with  the  teeth ;  to  cut,  or  wound. 
Bite,  s>  The  seizure  of  anything  by  the  teeth ;  the  act  of  a  fish  that  takes 
the  bait ;  a  cheat,  a  sharper. 
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BiTTERW;    Boo  Bdhfeb;    Bittsrm  Buu,  Of  MiBE  Vrvm;   {Ar^«a 

^tUaris,  Link.  ;  Le  Buton,  Buff.)  *.  A  bird  with  long  legs,  which 

feedi  npon  fish. 


The  Uttnn  li  maAy  h  lujc  m  tbe  ana- 
■■I  itroa  ;  iti  logs  •»  itnmger,  bod]'  more 
|luip  uid  Bahy,  ud  iti  nnkiimonthkUj 
duthnl  with  ffsthen.  The  beak  U  nmng 
•1  Ihc  ban ;  Mnight,  ihaip  on  tbe  edgn,  md 
P"'*'!)'  I*pai  to  u  acute  punt ;  the  upper 
>au£lile  ii  faroim,  the  nndei  Inclining  to 
ptn ;  the  month  ia  iride,  the  gipc  extending 
kjtad  the  ejt^  vitb  a  dutkf  patch  at  nch 
u^:  Ihe iridea  u« yellow.  Tbe  cronn  of 
■be  bead  H  aomewlial  depraaed,  and  covend 
Tilb  long  black  feathen ;  the  threat  ia  yel- 
l«bh  Khiie;  th«  aidea  of  theneck  pale  rntt 
(■Inr,  nricgatod  with  block,  ia  ipetted, 
■ned,  and  nazTDir  banarene  linen,  and  on 
■^  tonfart  the  ground  colour  ii  whitiih,  and 
lie  ftathen  Ul  dovn  ia  Ina  broken  and 
'■kcr  Icugthened  itripea.  TbeM  neck. 
'  'ch  it  can  lajie  ajid  depreu  at 
paann,  are  long  and  loeae,  and,  inclining 
hckvardt,  eorer  tbe  neck  behind ;  thoM  be- 
In  Ihem,  on  tho  bieaat  to  the  tbi^ii,  are 
■Rakid  lo^wiie  with  black,  edged  with 
JtUeiriah  white  :  the  Chigha,  belly,  and  vent, 
<n  rf  a  daU  pale  yellow,  cloaded  with  dii^y 
ka*n.  The  plumage  on  the  back  and  wings 
it  Bafked  with  black  zigzag  linaa,  bara,  and 
ttRaki,npaDagroDnd  (haded  with  ntt  colooi 
•ad  yellow.  Tbe  baltard  wing^  giealer  co- 
*aru,  and  qnilU,  are  brown,  barred  wilb  black. 
Tbe  tail,  which  coniiita  only  of  ten  feathen, 
>  very  ihort ;  the  lega  are  of  a  jale  friwn,  bare 
•  little  aboTs  the  hiiee*;  the  clawi,  particu- 


teker   la. 


lariy  duMS  on  the  hind  lOM,  an  long  and  ibuti, 
the  middle  onea  umled. 

The  female  ia  li«  tbao  the  male ;  her  pin. 
mage  i>  darker,  and  the  feathen  on  her  bead, 
breaat,  and  neck,  are  ibortor,  and  the  colonra 
not  lo  diatinetly  marked.  Bho  make*  an  art- 
IcH  neat,  compotod  chiefly  of  the  withered 
itallu  and  leave*  of  the  high  coane  herbage, 
in  the  midit  of  which  il  ii  placed,  and  laja 
from  four  to  aix  egga,  at  a  greeniah  whiM 
colonr. 

Tlie  bittern  it  a  ahy  aolitary  Urd ;  it  ia  Dsnt 
aeeo  on  the  wii^  in  the  day  time,  bnt  nta, 
commonly  with  tbe  head  etect,  bid  among 
the  reediand  niibea  in  the  manhea,  where  it 
alwaya  takea  ap  iti  abode,  and  from  whence  it 
will  not  atir,  nnlesi  it  il  diiturbed  by  Che 
iportaman.  When  it  change*  iti  bamila,  it 
removei  in  the  duik  of  Ihe  eieiUDg,  and  then 
riung  m  a  B]Hral  direction,  Kun  to  aTaat  he^t 
U  fUea  in  the  lame  heavy  nunnsr  aa  the  heron, 
and  might  be  miataken  for  that  bird,  were  it 
not  for  the  lingularly  reionnding  cry  which  it 
utteri  from  time  lo  lime  while  oa  the  wing; 
but  tbia  cry  ii  feeble  when  compared  to  the 
hollow  booming  noiae  which  it  makei  dorfaig 

The  bittern,  when  attacked  by  the  bmztid, 
or  other  biidi  of  prey,  defendi  itaelf  with  gnat 
course,  and  generally  beata  off  aucb  aanil- 
uiti ;  neither  does  it  belny  any  aymptoma  of 
tear,  when  wounded  by  the  aportaniD,  but 
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ajra  Um  with  a  keen  ondMuited  look,  mi, 
when  driven  to  eitnmitf,  will  ^tlack  him 
Irith  thv  utmut  vigaur,  wounding  hii  le^  or 
aiming  at  liii  ejM  with  it*  aharp  and  penang 
UlL  It  vu  formerlj  held  in  much  ntinu. 
tion  at  tho  tabid  of  the  gnat,  and  ii  again 
coTering  Ita  cradit 


The  little  Bittam,  {Ardta  MinubL,  Lnm. 
L*  BlonffoU,  Bar.)  in  die  ii  not  mnch 

larger  than  the  throgtle,  m  ■      ■      . 


the  mouth,  a  black  alroke  eitendi  acroii  tho 
under  aide  of  the  checkt ;  and  a  patch  of  black, 
gloiaad  with  gieen  and  sdged  with  cheatnut. 


ooTon  the  crown  of  iti  head.  On  Iba  back, 
rump,  a&d  ae^mlart,  the  fcMhei*  are  dailt 
brown,  edged  with  jalc  ruity  coloured  red ; 
tlie  lidea  of  the  neck,  and  the  bnaat  are  of  (ba 
sams  coloota,  bat  tbt  brown  on  tbe  middle  of 
eachfeatheruinnamweritRiaka.  Thebellj 
ia  while :  tho  lundor  part  cpf  tho  neck  ia  baie, 
but  Ibe  long  feathen  on  the  forepart  lie  back 
audcDTcriL  The  tail  ii  short,  and  of  a  black 
green  eoloiir,  edged  and  tipped  with  tavnj  t 
the  leg!  dirty  green.  The  little  bitlem  haa 
aeldom  beeo  met  with  in  Qnat  Britain. 

The  aboTe  drawing  and  deacriplian  WBi« 
taken  from  in  ill-atnSad  qieciinen  in  tbe 
Wydiffa  Ho*  ~     ■ 


Bitumen,  t.  A  &,t  unctiunu  matter  dug  oot  c 

offtakes. 
Black,  a.  Of  the  colour  of  night;  dark. 
Black,  t,  A  black  colour;  mourning, 

To.4g»  a  good  Maek. — li^nt  make  ;our 
atnff  a  tor;  dark  blue :  then  nuke  ■  tctj 
atrong  dje  of  atrawall  and  walnut  baik  ;  boU 
the  wool  in  thi>  for  lii  houra.  Take  out 
the  ItufF,  uid  clean  out  the  dje-pot,  and 
make  a  &eah  d;e  of  itraaail,  logwood 
diuly  at  a  good  quuljtjr  of  cUpi,  nth  aome 
madder  and  BranI  dutl :  boil  in  thii  two 
houra,  and  pour  off  jonc  liquor.  Clean  jour 
pot,  and  put  in  liqaor  ag^  irith  the  itoff, 
and  idien  hot,  pour  in  a  quart  of  uHfV,  at 
leaat  eiglit  daja'  old,  and  boil  in  thia  half  an 
boor.     Havii^  diaaolTed  in  aome  of  the  boil- 

Blackbibd,  t.  The  name  of  a  bird. 


'  the  earth,  or  acnmmed 


ing  liquor  the  sie  of  a  haiel-nut  of  cs 

lift  out  jonr  itnff,  and  pour  in  thia  liquor 

boil  it  well,  and  all  ia  done.  IT  an^  brown  or 
purple  abould  appear  botwsen  jou  and  tba 
light,  put  down  aome  dean  water,  and  btnl  it, 
adding  to  it  one,  two,  or  three  tea  apoonfnla  of 
•ait  of  lartar,  and  throw  in  your  atoff  for  a 
few  minutea.  Thia  ii  a  long  wa;  for  black 
djeing,  bnt  the  beat  for  flahing.  Let  your 
dje-pot  be  large,  or  it  will  nm  over  what 
jou  add  the  cofqxaaa ;  keep  your  dye-pot  aow 
atantly  fiill  of  mUi—Atieiml  lUcipa. 


The  length  of  tbe  blaeklud.  or  ouiel,  i  altogether  black ;  the  )nll,  inode  gf  the  month, 
(7^nAMM«ruia,LiKH — L« MerUjGorw.)  and  edgea  of  the  eyeJidi,  are  ftdlaw,  aa  ai« 
ia  pnenlly  about  ten  iocbea.    Ita  ptuniaga  ia  1  alao  IIm  aolea  of  the  feet ;  the  li^a  are  of  • 
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dktf  Telkfw.  Thm  ftnule  is  mostly  brown, 
hwlining  to  mt  colour  aa  the  breast  and 
bdl  J ;  the  bill  is  dviakj,  and  the  legs  brown ; 
ha  Bong  ia  also  very  diffisrant,  ao  £at  it  has 
been  miataken  for  a  bird  of  a  di£- 


The  males,  doling  the  fint  year,  resemble 
the  females  so  mnch,  ss  not  easily  to  be  dia- 
tiiyriahwi  from  them ;  bat,  after  that,  they 
aasome  the  yellow  bill,  and  other  distinguiah^ 
Of  naiica  of  their  kind.  The  bkckbird  ia  a 
aolttaiy  bnd,  frequenting  woods  and  thickets, 
diefly  of  etexgieens,  anch  as  holly,  pines, 
in,  &c^  eqwcaally  where  there  are  perennial 
ipringa,  which  together  afford  it  both  ahelter 
and  sabaiBtenee.  Wild  blackbirds  feed  on 
bemea,  fridta,  insects,  and  worms ;  they  never 
fly  m  flocks  ]ike  thrashes ;  they  pair  eariy, 
and  be^  to  waible  neaily  aa  aoon  as  any 
other  of  the  aongsten  of  the  grove. 


The  female  boilds  her  nest  in  boshes,  or 
low  trees,  and  lays  four  or  five  egga,  of  a 
bluish  green  colour,  marked  irregnlarly  with 
dusky  ^ts.  The  young  birds  are  easily 
brought  up  tame,  and  may  be  taught  to  whia- 
tle  a  variety  of  tunes ;  for  which  their  dear, 
loud,  and  melodious  tones  are  well  adapted. 
They  are  restless  and  timorous  birds,  easQy 
alarmed,  and  difficult  of  access.  But  Bn£- 
fon  observes,  that,  ^  they  are  more  resUeaa 
than  cunning,  and  more  timorous  than  sus- 
picious, as  tibey  readily  suffer  themselves  to 
be  caught  with  InrdUlime,  nooses,  and  all  sorts 
of  snares.  They  are  never  kept  in  aviariea ; 
for,  when  shut  up  with  other  birds,  they  pur- 
sue and  hanss  their  companions  in  davery 
unceasingly :  for  which  reason  they  are  gene- 
rally coi^ned  in  cages  apart.  In  some  coun^ 
ties  of  England,  this  bird  is  called  simply  the 
Ouvel.    BetMe, 


Blackcap,  «.  A  smaU  singing  bird* 

Jlack  CocKy  s,  {Tetrao  teirwy  Linn.)  Known  also  as  the  heath-cock  and 

beath-ponlt. 

This  Bpedea  sometimes  weighs  as  mudi  as 
fear  pounds;  length  sbout  twenty-three  in^ 
chea,  bin  dusky,  iiides  hazel ;  the  head,  neclc, 
and  whole  body,  are  of  l^ossy  blne-blaelc, 
paiticalarty  about  the  neck,  breaat,  and  rump; 
the  eye  the  bare  scarlet  sk^  is  granu- 


kled ;  the  coverts  of  the  wings  dusky  brown, 
the  fbur  first  quill  feathers  black,  the  next 
vAiie  at  the  bottom,  the  lower  half  and  tipa 
of  the  seoondaries  white,  under  wing  coverts 
;  the  thighs  sre  dsrk  brown,  sometimes 
with  a  few  white  spots;  ike  tail  con- 
of  sixteen  black,  feathers;  the  exterior 
bend  outwards,  and  are  much  lox^r  than 
in  the  middle,  wbidi  makes  the  tail 
focked;  the  imder  tail  coverta  pure 
legs  covered  with  hsir-like  feathers  of 
adaik  bnwn,  speckled  with  grey;  toes  pec- 


The  femsle  wei|^s  about  two  pounds ;  the 
phnsage  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
■sle;  the  genersl  colour  is  ferruginous,  barred 
asd  mottled,  with  black  above,  the  under 
parts  paler,  with  dusky  and  brown  bars ;  the 
tnUfeatbers  are  strsight  and  even  at  the  end, 
noepted  with  feira^nous  and  black. 

The  Uadc  grous  is  at  present  confined  to 
Ae  flMfe  nertton  porta  of  this  kingdom,  po. 
pohtion  and  culture  having  driven  tfiemfirom 
the  aouth,  except  in  a  few  of  the  more  wild, 
uneahivated  porta;  in  the  New  Forest  in 
ffsnqrshim,  Dartmoor  and  Sedgmoor  in  De- 
noddrs,  and  the  heathy  hills  in  Somerset. 
Ain,  eont^ous  to  the  latter.  It  is  slso 
fwad  ia  SCsffordshire,  and  in  North  Walee, 
in  the  North  of  England ;  but  no 
ao  pleatiiiil  aa  in  some  parte  of  the 
li^iU— fcf  of  fiffnilfm**.     The  malea  are  poly- 


gamoua,  and  light  desperately  for  the  femsles. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  male  places 
himself  on  sn  eminence  as  soon  as  it  is  light 
in  the  morning,  crows  and  claps  his  wings,  on 
which  the  fenules  resort  to  his  station.  After 
the  courting  season  the  males  associate  peace- 
ably together,  in  small  packs;  are  fond  of 
woody,  heathy  and  ihountsinous  situations; 
but  will  occasionally  visit  the  corn-fields  in 
the  autumn,  retiring  almost  wholly  to  the 
woods  in  the  winter,  and  perching  on  trees. 

The  female  lays  six  or  seven  dirty-white 
egga,  blotched  with  rust-colour,  about  the 
size  of  those  of  a  pheasant  These  are  de. 
posited  amongst  the  highest  heath,  without 
much  iqypearaace  of  a  nest 

The  young  follow  the  female  for  some 
time.  The  inales  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  other  sex  till  they  are  above  half 
grown,  when  the  black  feathen  begin  to  ap- 
pear  first  about  the  sides  and  breast  Their 
food  is  chiefly  the  tops  of  heath  and  birch, 
except  when  the  mountain  beniea  are  ripe,  at 
which  time  they  devour  bilbenies  and  cran- 
berries most  voraciously. 

A  supposed  hybrid  bird  of  this  species 
has  been  described  under  the  following  syno- 
nimes:— 

Tetrao  Hybridns,  Tetia  Tetiix,  Spurious 
Orous. 

This  bird  has  been  described  by  Lmnaua 
and  others  aa  a  distinct  spedes,  or  mixed 
breed  between  the  Uack  and  wood  grous.  It 
is  said  to  differ  from  the  black  grous  in  havfaig 
reddish  spots  on  the  neck,  breaat,  wings,  and 
thighs,  and  in  being  of  a  superior  size.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  formerly  met  with  in  Soot- 
land.— JlfonAii^v* 
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Black-tail,  t.  The  niff  or  pope ;  a  small  fish. 

Bladder,  m.  That  vessel  in  the  body  which  contains  the  urine;  a  bliBter, 

a  pustule. 
Blade,  *.  The  spire  of  grass ;  the  green  shoots  of  corn.     The  sharp  op 

striking  part  of  a  weapon  or  instrument. 
Bladbbone,  f.  The  scapula,  or  scapular  bone. 
Bladed,  a.  Having  hlades  or  spines. 
Blain,  t.  A  pustule,  a  bhster. 
Blank,  *.  A  void  space. 
Blank-DAT,  «.    A  sportiug  term,  tised  when  a  cover  is  drawn  without 

success.     It  is  also  appUed  when  shooters  are  kept  in-doore  by  severity 

of  weather,  tired  dogs,  &c. 
Blay,  t.  A  small  whitish  river-fish ;  a  bleak. 

Blaze,  t.  A  flame,  the  light  of  the  flame ;  a  white  mark  upon  a  horse. 
Blaze,  v.  To  blazon ;  to  inflame ;  to  fire. 
BleaK)  s.  A  small  river  fish. 


Tbs  blsik  ii  •ddom  more  thui  ni  inchci 
long ;  the  held  u  uniU,  mnd  the  ikull  tnuu- 
pirent ;  the  tja  ire  luge,  vith  a  blood  co- 
loured ipot  on  the  lower  Bide ;  the  irideB  of  m 
pale  jellow;  the  under  jm  tbo  longeat;  the 
gilla  ulver;  ;  the  body  ii  ileiuler,  gmtl;  com- 
prened  lidemji,  not  unlike  tbu  ^  the  apnt : 
thebukii  green;  the  ndet  and  bellf  nlveiy; 
the  flni  peUudd;  tbs  lUenl  line  nther  crook- 
ed ;  the  tcilea  ire  luge,  uid  &11  off  lorj  et. 
silj ;  the  tiil  ii  much  forked. 

Some  oiU  the  bleak  the  vater  B«ailaw,  on 
account  of  itt  nimblencu  in  catching  flin; 
the  J  MB  yery  realleu,  iheir  h»aiit«  being  loinc- 
tiDMi  in  deep  atill  water,  at  the  via  and  taila 


of  ilreuiu,  vhera  the  mter  Bhelna  off,  and 
maheB  a  gentle  edd; ;  at  othen  in  the  atmuui, 
which  nay  be  obierved  hj  thdr  b' 
near  the  >ui&a,and  their  ler}' active 
of  taking  and  divertiiig  thtmaelvM  witn  (mall 
fliea,  and  jnaecu.  In  angling  for  the  bleak, 
the  tackle  miut  be  ver}' £te,  iritb  fbnr  or  Atb 
■mall  hooka,  ta  pbc«d  above  each  other  m  Dot 
to  entangle,  and  BWimaiiiq  bj  the  aMiataoca 
of  a  Bmall  ijuill  flcnt,  rather  deqier  than  mid. 
water,  and  baited  nrioiul;,  u  with  a  gentle, 
hlDodwonn,  caddis,  the  hoiue-flj,  (or  an;  flj 
tbey  are  obtened  at  the  moment  to  feed  upon,) 
uid  a  Tcrj  small  Wi  of  red  pMtc,  throTOig  in 
now  and  thca  BOmo  malt  gratuB,  or  chewed 
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bread,  to  keep  them  together ;  always  remem- 
bering, whererer  ground  bait  is  used,  it  should 
be  inferior  to  the  hook-baits:  thus  two  or 
three  at  a  time  may  be  taken,  for  they  are  so 
eager  as  to  leap  out  of  the  water  at  the  bait. 
l%ould  the  day  be  cold  and  cloudy,  a  single 
gentle,  or  cadia,  upon  the  hook  is  then  best, 
sunk  about  two  foot  under  water. 


Another  way  of  taking  bleak  is  by  whipfung 
firom  a  boat,  or  the  bank-side  in  fresh  streams, 
with  a  rod  six  feet,  and  a  line  twice  as  long, 
using  an  artificial  black  gnat,  a  fly  of  a  very 
sad  brown  colour,  or  the  small  dace-flies ;  they 
not  only  yield  much  sport,  but  are  very  in- 
structive to  the  youi^  fly.fi8her.-i^afit«/. 


Bleed,  v.  To  lose  blood ;  to  ran  with  blood ;   to  drop  as  blood ;   to  let 
blood. 


Bleeding. — This  operation  is  frequently 
required  in  the  diseases  of  horses ;  and  if  em- 
ployed seasonably,  and  to  a  sufficient  extent, 
is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  we  are  acquaint- 
^  with.  When  a  horse  i^tpears  dull  and 
heavy,  and  indifferent  about  his  food,  by  bleed- 
ing  we  often  prevent  a  fever.  If  a  horse  is 
Ued  at  the  commencement  of  a  cold,  the  com- 
plaint generally  proves  moderate,  and  of  short 
continuance.  In  all  cases  of  internal  inflam- 
matwn,  or  symptomatic  fever,  bleeding  is  the 
most  essential  remedy,  provided  the  operation 
be  performed  at  an  early  period,  and  the  blood 
drawn  in  sufficient  quantity.  In  such  cases  I 
have  often  taken  away  six  quarts  or  more,  and 
repeated  the  operation  the  same  or  the  follow- 
ing day  when  it  appeared  neeessary.  By  bleed- 
ii^  copiously  at  first,  those  foimidable  diseases 
are  crushed  at  once ;  whilq  by  suffering  them 
to  proceed  or  become  at  all  violent,  which  they 
will  do  unless  this  practice  is  adopted  (or  if 
only  a  small  quantity  of  blood  is  dmwn),  they 
generally  prove  fiktal :  nor  will  bleeding  then 
be  of  any  service. 

Bleei^ng  is  either  general  or  local :  that  is, 
it  is  done  either  so  as  to  afiect  the  system  in 
general,  or  a  particulKr  part  only.  For  gene- 
ral bleeding,  the  jugular  or  neck  vein  is  most 
convement. 

When  the  vein  is  firmly  pressed  with  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  the  blood  is  prevented 
from  descendiiq^,  and  that  part  of  the  vein 
wfaieh  is  above  the  fingers  is  considerably  dis- 
tended, and  becomes  very  conspicuous.  In 
tliis  state  it  may  be  easily  opened  with  a  lan- 
cet held  in  the  right  hand.  The  vein  will 
continue  to  bleed  as  long  as  the  pressure  below 
is  continued. 

Furicrs  bleed  with  a^am,  which,  though 
apparently  a  clumsy  method  of  operating,  is 
certainly  safer  than  the  lancet  in  unskHful 
hands.  In  topical  bleeding,  a  vein  is  chosen 
as  near  as  poanbie  to  the  affbcted  part,  or  the 
vesads  covering  the  part  are  opened :  in  the 
inflammation  of  the  eye,  for  example,  it  is 
done  by  scarifying  the  inner  surfiice  of  the  eye- 
Hd,  or  by  opening  a  small  vein  which  is  easily 
seen  going  from  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye 
towards  the  nose.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  either  of  these  operations  do  any  good ; 


indeed  that  of  scarifying  the  eyelids  is  often, 
I  believe,  injurious. 

A  graduated  tin  vessel,  capable  of  contain- 
ing six  or  seven  quarts,  is  very  convenient  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  blood  ;  every  pint 
being  marked  on  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  so 
that  the  quantity  of  blood  thiit  is  taken  off 
may  be  exacUy  known.  The  blood  should 
always  be  preserved,  that  we  noay  judge  from 
its  appearance  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
whether  it  is  proper  or  not  to  repeat  the  ope- 
ration. When  it  continues  fluid  a  considera- 
ble time,  it  denotes  an  inflammatory  state  of 
the  system.  Should  a  whitish  or  light  buff- 
coloured  jelly  appear  on  its  surface,  after  it  has 
coagulated  or  settled,  and  should  this  jelly  be 
of  considerable  thickness,  rather  fhrm,  not  ea- 
sily penetrated  by  the  finger,  we  may  be  satis- 
fied that  the  horse^s  complaint  is  inflammatory  ; 
that  bleeding  was  a  proper  remedy ;  and  that, 
if  the  symptoms  continue,  the  operation  may 
be  repeated  with  advantage :  but  if  the  blood 
coagulates  quickly,  is  uniformly  of  a  dark  li- 
ver colour,  loose  and  easily  broken,  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water  upon  its  surfiice, 
it  denotes  debility,  and  shows  that  the  disease 
arises  from  a  weakness  of  the  system ;  that 
instead  of  bleeding^  tonic  and  cordial  medi- 
dnes  are  to  be  employed,  with  every  thing  that 
may  tend  to  restore  the  animal*s  strength. 

In  order  to  judge  correctiy  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  blood,  it  should  be  drawn  from  a 
large  orifice,  and  not  suffered  to  run  down  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  which  receives  it.  The  first 
quantity  that  is  drawn  should  be  put  aside  for 
examination,  and  not  shaken  or  disturbed  in 
any  way  until  it  has  perfectiy  cbi^ulated. 

When  bleeding  is  employed  as  a  preven- 
tive, or  in  any  slight  complaints,  frvm  two  to 
three  quarts  may  be  taken  off,  according  to 
the  horse's  strength  and  condition;  but  in 
cases  of  internal  infiammation,  or  fever,  a 
more  copious  evacuation  is  necessary. 

When  horses  are  taken  from  camp  or  grass, 
and  put  into  warm  stables,  they  are  very  sub- 
ject  to  inflammatory  complaints  and  danger- 
ous fevers :  under  those  circumstances,  mo- 
derate bleeding  now  and  then  will  prevent 
such  diseases.  Horses  that  are  getting  into 
condition,  as  it  is  termed,  a«p  liable  to  similar 
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diMiden,  unleM  modeimte  bleeding  is  ooca- 
gionilly  employed.  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
however,  that  it  ia  a  bad  practice  to  bleed 
often  npon  trifling  ooeaaiona ;  it  is  liable  to  in- 
dace  a  pletiiora  or  fulness  of  habit,  whereby 
a  horse  is  rendered  more  susceptible  of  dis- 
ease than  he  would  otherwise  be.  Moderate 
puiging  and  regular  exercise,  with  a  proper 
regulation  of  diet  and  temperature,  are  fidly 
adequate  to  the  prevention  of  disease  on  those 
occasions ;  but  tiiese  are  too  often  neglected. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  it  is  seldom  neces- 
■ary  to  pin  up  the  orifice,  which  is  made  in  the 
sldn  by  bleedix^.  I  gnmt  there  is  not  often 
any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  its  bleeds 
ing  again ;  but  unless  it  is  pinned  up,  that  is, 
unless  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  brought  into 
oontact,  and  kept  in  that  situation,  by  passing 
a  pin  through  the  edges  of  the  sldn,  and 
twuting  a  litde  tow  round  it,  as  is  generslly 
done  by  finiers,  inflammation  and  swellii^ 
will  sometimes  take  place  in  the  wound,  and 
matter  will  form  in  consequence.  The  fleam 
has  been  found  upon  many  occasions,  partico- 
larly  for  opening  the  neck  vein,  a  better  in^ 
strument  than  the  lancet;  the  latter  makes 
an  orifice  in  the  sldn,  scsrcely  laiger  than  the 
vein ;  and  as  the  horse  is  generally  a  little 
restless,  the  blood  soon  gets  between  the  skin 
and  the  vein,  plugging  up  the  orifice  in  the 
latter,  and  sometimes  diffiuing  itself  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  so  as  to  cause  a  swelling. 
The  lancet,  however,  in  skilful  hands  is  a 
neater  method,  and  more  convenient  for 
horses  that  are  very  shy  and  difficult  to  be 
bled  in  the  common  way. 


Dogs  may  be  conveniently  bled  by  the  ju- 
gubur  or  neck  vein,  with  a  fleam,  or  with  a 
common  lancet ;  but  the  latter  is  much  prefer, 
able.  A  ligature  being  put  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  and  the  head  being  held  npi, 
the  vein  will  swell  and  protrude  itself  on  each 
side  of  the  windpipe,  about  one  inch  from  it. 
It  will,  however,  bo  necessary  previously  to  cut 
the  hair  away,  if  it  be  very  thick ;  after  which, 
the  puncture  can  be  easily  made  with  a  lancet, 
the  operator  leaning  over  the  dog.  Nodiing  is 
necesiary,  in  general  cases,  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing, but  to  remove  the  ligature ;  nor  is  any  pin, 
plaister,  or  bandage,  requisite  for  the  orifice. 
When  circumstances  such  ss  the  want  of  a 
regular  operator,  or  when  the  amateur  is  calU 
ed  on  to  deplete  his  own  dog  suddenly,  as  in 
the  field,  when  the  means  of  venesection  by 
the  neck  are  not  at  hand ;  in  any  audi  case  the 
ear  may  be  punctured,  or  an  incision  may  be 
made  on  the  inner  side  of  the  flap  of  it,  chooa- 
ing,  if  possible,  the  course  of  a  vein  fcnr  the 
puncture,  but  avoid  passing  the  instrument 
through  the  ear.  Or  the  teil  may  be  eat  in 
desperate  cases ;  but,  when  this  is  done,  it  is 
better  to  cut  off  a  small  piece  than  to  merdy 
make  an  indrion  nnderuMth ;  for  I  have  aeen, 
when  this  has  been  injudiciously  done,  the 
whole  tail  in  a  state  of  mortification. 

The  quantity  of  blood  drawn  should  be  re- 
gulated  by  the  size  of  the  dog  :  foravery  small 
dog,  one  or  two  ounces  are  suffident ;  for  a 
middling  sized  dog,  three  or  four  ounces ;  and 
for  a  laige  dog,  five,  ax,  seven,  or  ei|^t  oun. 
oes,  according  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
patient,  and  the  nature  of  the  disesae  he  la. 
hours  under. — Whiie.^^laine* 


Blemish,  v.  To  mark  with  any  deformity ;  to  tarnish. 

Blemish,  s,  A  mark  of  deformity,  a  scar. 

Blight,  s.  Mildew ;  anything  nipping  or  blasting. 

Blind,  o.  Without  sight,  dark;  a  sconce. 

Blindness,  s.  Want  of  sight ;  ignorance. 

Blink,  v.  To  wink ;  to  see  obscurely.     A  dog  is  termed  blinked  when 

rendered  useless  in  the  field,  from  timidity  occasioned  by  alarming  him 

by  a  shot,  severity,  or  other  ill-usage. 
Blister,  8,  A  pustule  formed  by  raising  the  cuticle  from  the  cutis ;  any 

swelling  made  by  the  separation  of  a  film  or  skin  from  the  other  parts. 

Blisters  are  medicines  that  inflame  the  sldn, 
and  cause  watery  bladders  to  rise  upon  its 
Burbce :  the  most  useful  of  this  kind  is  the 
cantharis,  or  Spanish  fly,  (lytta  veticatoria) 
which  forms  the  piindpal  ingredient  in  all  our 
blisters.  There  are  others,  however,  which 
are  generally  mixed  with  it  as  auxiliaries ;  as 
hellebore,  euphorlnum,  turpentine,  and  subli^ 
mate. 


Blisters  are  mudi  used  in  veterinsry  medi- 
cine, and  are  extremely  efiicadouS  in  dis- 
persing callous  swellings,  the  consequence  of 
strains,  bruises,  dbc. 

In  inflammation  of  parts  remote  finom  the 
surfiuw,  they  are  of  great  service.  When  the 
internal  parts  of  the  foot  are  inflamed,  relief 
is  genenJly  obtained  by  blistering  the  pastern, 
provided  Uie  subordinate  or  anxiltary  rente- 
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£m  aie  not  oodttod,  vach  as  puing  the  sole,  i 
Mtldiig  the  homy  put  of  the  foot  in  wum 
niter,  or  ipplTmg  a  poultice  to  it,  and  giving 
a  doae  of  phync.  When  the  lunga  are  in- 
fluned,  bliaterii^  the  aides  freely  is  an  excel, 
lent  remedy,  especially  when  we  feel  douhtfol 
as  to  the  propriety  of  further  bleeding. 

Blistering  is  employed  also  for  curl«,  wind- 
gsUs,  spavins,  &C. 

Broken  knees,  unless  skilfully  treated, 
leave  a  caUoua  swelling  on  the  part ;  for  the 
removal  of  which,  blistering  is  employed. 
When  blisters  are  propeily  made,  and  free 
from  any  caustic  iiqpredients,  such  as  subU- 
mate,  vitriolic  add,  &c.,  there  is  no  danger  of 
destroying  the  hair ;  and  if  the  first  bUstering 
does  not  prove  effectual,  it  may  be  repeated 
until  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 

Before  a  blister  is  applied,  the  hair  should 
be  dotely  cut  off,  or  even  shaved  off,  if  the 
Btoation  of  the  diseased  part  will  admit  of  its 
beii^  done  without  wounding  the  skin ;  but 
good  sdssors,  or  shears,  if  skilfully  used,  will 
answer  the  purpose  sufficiently.  If  the  skin 
is  scurfy  it  may  be  washed  with  flannel,  soap, 
and  warm  water,  and  be  made  perfectly  dry 
before  the  blister  is  applied.  Blisters  are  ge- 
nerally  employed  in  the  form  of  ointaient,  but 
on  some  occasions  they  are  preferred  of  a 
tbinner  eonsistence,  or  in  the  fonn  of  lini- 
ment,  or  even  still  thinner  or  more  fluid,  and 
are  ^en  named  liquid  blisters.  Though  a 
variety  of  ingredients  are  used  in  blisters, 
the  canthaxis  or  Spanish  fly  is  the  best ;  and 
if  not  injured  by  long  keeping,  or  adulterated, 
is  the  only  blistering  ingredient  required  for 
common  purposes. 

The  following  formuks  are  recommended 
by  Mr.  White. 

BLISm.  OIMTMBMT. 

Hog's  lard  .     4  oz. 

Oil  of  turpentine  .     1  oz. 

Powdered  cantharides  1  oz-— -Mix. 

Melt  the  lard  by  a  gradual  heat ;  remove 
it  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  the  turpentine, 
then  add  the  cantharides,  and  continue  stir- 
ring until  it  is  cold.     Or, 

Hog*s  lard  .     6  oz. 

Oil  of  rosemsry  .  .     (  oz. 

GSL  of  origanum  .     2  dr. 

Powdered  cantharides   .  .     6  dr. 

Solution  of  sublimate  in  muriatic  add,  one 
fluid  drachm  or  sixty  mini|««- 
Mix  as  above. 

Or, 

Oil  of  turpentine  .  .     2  oz. 

Sulphuric  add,  by  weight  1  oz. 

Mix  eantiously,  under  a  chimney,  or  in  the 
open  air,  and  avoid  the  suffocating  vapour 
which  will  arise.  When  perfectly  united,  add 
hog*8  lard,  from  six  to  eight  ounces,  or  more, 
•eonrdiqg  to  the  strength  required.  When  a 
blister  is  wanted,  take  two  ounces  of  this 
eintment,  and  rub  up  with  it  from  two  to 


three  or  fbur  drachms  of  recently  powdered 
cantharides.     This  ointment  may  be  made 
still  stronger  by  the  addition  of  a  little  calo. 
mel  or  sublimate  at  the  time  It  is  wanted ; 
but  the  latter  must  be  used  only  in  a  small 
proportion,  and  with  caution,  as  it  is  apt  to 
ulcerate  the  skin,  and  cause  sloughing  and  a 
permanent  blemish.     It  should  therefore  be 
^yplied  to  a  small  suiftoe  only,  as  in  bone 
spavin  or  splent.    Neither  the  cantharides  nor 
the  calomel,  or  sublimate,  should  be  kept 
ready  mixed  with  the  above  ointment,  as  it  is 
probable  they  would  undergo  some  change, 
and  be  rendered  inert  after  a  little  time.  The 
above  redpes  may  be  varied  by  substituting 
mercurial  ointment,  oil  of  bay,  or  any  other 
unctuous  substance  for  hog*s  laid,  or  oil  of 
or^anum,  for  oil  of  turpentine.     And  if  a 
more  solid  form  is  desired,  it  may  be  obtained 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  bees-wax,  suet,  or 
resin. 

BLISTXRIXa  LIimiKIIT. 

OUve  oil  .  4    oz. 

Oil  of  turpentine  .  IJ  ok* 

Oil  of  or^anum  .       j  oz. 

Recently  powdered  \  j    ai_Mix. 


cantharides. 


1^ 

Or. 


4  oz. 
1  oz. 


Olive  oil  .  .  . 

Oil  of  turpentine 
Ofl«frMem«y,«.doai    f^^    i  oi. 

of  origanum.       .       J  ' 

Solution  of  sublimate    .  .     1  dr. 

Recently  powdered  cantharides  .     1  oz. 

Mix. 

LIQUID  BLUTKB. 

Boiling  water   .  .     6  oz.  to  8  oz. 

Powdered  cantharides    .     1  oz. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
add  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  four  ounces;  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  in  muriatic  add, 
one  drachm.  To  be  kept  well  corked  for  two 
or  three  weeks  before  it  is  used :  it  may  then 
be  either  strained  through  blotting  paper,  and 
used  as  a  transparent  tincture,  or  merely 
shaken  up  and  employed  as  it  is.  The  solu- 
tion of  sublimate  diould  be  added  at  the  tame 
the  blister  is  used. 

Rectified  spirit  .  .     2  oz. 

Liquid  ammonia  •  .     2  oz. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  origanum,  or  \ 
rosemary  (dther)      .  j 

Powdered  cantharides  .     6  dr.  to  1  oz. 

Mix. 

After  a  blister  has  been  ^plied  to  the  legs 
or  hocks,  the  litter  should  be  removed,  and 
the  horse*8  head  should  be  confined  or  tied  to 
the  rack,  to  prevent  his  rubbing  the  part  with 
his  nose;  but  this  may  be  done  better  by 
putting  what  is  termed  a  cradle  or  necklace 
round  his  neck ;  he  may  then  be  turned  loose 
into  a  box  and  exercise  himself,  which  is  very 
desirable  after  blistering.  It  is  necesssry  to 
keep  the  cradle  on  for  about  a  fortnight,  as 


1  oz. 
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they  are  apt  to  gnaw  the  part  or  injure  the 
akin,  when  the  effect  of  the  blister  is  going 
off,  and  an  itchii^  only  remains. 

The  following  is  a  convenient  method  of 
making  a  blister,  when  the  other  ingredients 
cannot  be  obtained : — ^Takc  of  the  blistering 
plaster,  sold  by  druggists,  two  ounces,  melt 
or  rather  soften  it  by  a  gonUe  heat,  and  mix 
with  it  oil  of  turpentine  from  half  an  ounce 

to  one  ounce. 

«  «  • 

Blistered  Heel. — If  your  heel  should  be- 
come  galled  by  walking  in  a  water,  or  any 
other  boot,  you  will  immediately  remedy  the 
inconvenience  by  applying  a  piece  of  gold- 
beater^s  skin,  and  over  that  a  little  court 
plaster,  in  order  doubly  to  defend  the  part. 
But  even  in  this  trifle  there  is  a  right  and 
wrong  way  of  gcnng  to  work.  Instead  of  cut- 
ting with  scissors,  and  merely  wetting  the 
plaster,  let  it  be  for  a  moment  heated  by  the 
fire,  as  well  as  wetted,  being  previously  stamped 
with  a  wadding  pundi ;  by  which  means,  from 
having  no  angles,  or  comers,  it  will  stick  as 
fiut  as  your  own  skin ;  provided  that,  when 
on  and  dry,  you  put  over  it  a  little  cold  cream, 
or  any  kind  of  grease,  in  order  tb  repel  the 
damp. 

The  application  that  has  been  usually  re- 
commended to  me  by  surgeons  is  a  diachylon 
plaster,  which,  in  cold  weather,  curls  up  and  | 


torments  you  so  much  in  walking,  that  you 
soon  become  lame  again,  and  then  wish  the 
doctor  at  Jeridio.  Go  to  Godfrey*s  or  some 
other  first-rate  chemist,  in  order  to  get  the 
sticking  plaster  in  perfection,  as  many  a  one 
has  poisoned  his  skin  by  not  having  the  genu- 
ine article. 

•  •  • 

I  have  been  prevented  by  an  accident  from 
accompanying  the  party ;  and  though  my 
wound  be  **not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so 
wide  as  a  church  door,**  it  still  renders  me 
hort  de  combat.  I  blistered,  or  rather  neg- 
lected a  blistered  heel :  and  the  fsg  of  yea- 
terday  has  so  excoriated  the  surface,  as  to 
make  it  imperative  upon  me  to  lie  by  for  a  little. 
Antony  tngages  to  effect  a  perfect  cure  by  to- 
morrow ;  and  here  I  remain  ttte-^Ue  with 
the  otter-killer. 

The  old  man  proceeded  skilfully  enough ; 
he  lanced  the  blisters,  and  then  applied  the 
cuticle  which  coven  a  sheep*s  kidney,  and 
which  is  very  similar  in  appearance  and  effect 
to  what  we  call  '*  gold-beaters*  leaf.**  This 
application  prevented  the  heel  from  being 
frayed  by  the  stocking.  To  the  remainder  of 
the  foot,  he  rubbed  a  hot  mixture  of  tallow 
and  whiskey ;  and  his  remedy  was  *'*'  Uie  sove- 
reignest  thing  on  earth,**  for  in  twelve  hours 

the  cure  was  effected White — Hawker — 

Blaine— Wild  Sports  of  the  West. 


Blister,  v.  To  rise  in  blisters ;  to  raise  blisters  by  some  method. 
Block,  s,  A  short  heavy  piece  of  timber ;  a  sea  term  for  a  pulley. 

In  Falconry ,  a  solid  piece  of  wood,  shaped 
like  a  sugar  loaf,  with  ihe  six  upper  inches 
broken  off,  whereon  the  hawk  perches,  being 


tied  to  it  by  the  leash,  which  goes  through  the 
last  link  of  a  small  iron  swivel  fixed  in  its 
side. — Campbell. 


Blood,  s.  The  red  liquor  that  circulates  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 
Blood,  v.  To  stain  with  blood ;  to  inure  to  blood,  as  a  hound. 

In  essential  characters  and  properties,  blood 
is  the  same  in  all  animals :  in  some,  it  wants 
the  colouring  matter,  but  it  is  invariably  red 
in  the  higher  orders,  though  the  intensity  of 
its  hue  varies  with  circumstances,  the  princi- 
pal instance  of  which  is  that  afforded  between 
the  venous  and  arterial ;  where  it  is,  in  the 
former,  almost  purple,  but  in  the  latter  a 
bright  scarlet. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  very 
differently  estimated,  it  being  subject  to  in- 
crease and  decrease  at  different  times.  Dis- 
ease and  emaciation  make  it  lighter,  while  in 
the  contrary  states,  from  its  more  perfect  or- 
ganisation, it  is  found  heavier.  If  water  be 
estimated  at  1000,  the  specific  gravity  of 
blood  may  be  reckoned  at  1050 ;  from  which 
it  may,  however,  be  increased  to  1 120.  Ve- 
nous blood  is  heavier  than  arterial,  as  1052  is 
to  1049  ;  but  these  data  vary. 

The  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  horse 
is  about  lOO^*;  in  the  ox,  102;  and  in  the 
sheep,  103 :  but  various  drcumstances  tend 


to  increase  or  decrease  it.  Arterial  blood  is 
usually  one  or  two  d^jees  wanner  than 
venous  :  Mr.  Vines,  I  believe,  rates  the  dif. 
ference  much  higher.  Some  diseases  reduce 
the  heat  of  the  blood,  and  ardent  inflamma- 
tions are  also  capable  of  augmenting  it.  The 
quantity  that  an  animal  contains,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  bulk,  has  been  endeavoured  to  be 
ascertain^ :  but  the  results  have  been  vari- 
ous. Very  &t  animals  are  found  usually  to 
have  proportionally  less  than  lean  ones;  and 
in  those  in  a  state  of  close  confinement^  the 
quantity  is  found  to  be  smaller  than  in  the 
wild ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  as  the  calcula. 
tion  must  be  in  a  degree  imaginary,  from,  that 
which  will  remain  in  the  vessels,  so  the  real 
quantity  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  A  mcdiam 
sized  horse  has  lost  forty-four  pounds  without 
apparent  injury,  and  most  of  them  will  lose  one. 
fifteenth  of  their  total  weight  before  life  be- 
comes extinct :  it  may,  therefore,  be  pre- 
sumed that  it  forms  one-tenth  of  the  whole  : 
Mr.  Percivall  thinks  onc-«ighth. 


Blood-hound  (Canii  Sangvinarius), 
■cent. 
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A  bound  that  fellows  by  the 


Id  tb«  datkeragBi  the  Uood-hound  had  the 
faboloiu  npulatioD  of  punuing  natunllj'  wilh 
■Bcning  predooD,  did  of  Mkiiig  murdinn, 
istikn,  utd  othtr  dqirediton.  if 


'o  him,  ■Ithoo^b  experience  hu 
M^t  IB,  thu  mil  *nta  of  hoouds  mm;  be 
tnkoiin  lo  fallow  my  kind  ofK>nt,wbenn- 
■dnld  J  tui^I  thU  tbejire  lo  run  on  no  other. 
One  of  the  priadpaJ  luei  in  which  tlie  blood. 
bgod  na  emplaned  by  our  aaesnon,  vu  in 
'^  Ll  hid  onped  wonndod 


1^7  had  Utelr  (waped,  they  won  ilmon  «r. 
nb  at  bast  letikea.  For  thii  naun  there 
■ai  a  law  in  Bcotbiid,  euictiiiE,  thiU  whoever 
deaM  •atrance  to  one  of  tbeie  dogi,  in  por- 
nit  if  itoleti  good*,  tbould  be  dsemed  an  ac- 
(EBoiy.  And  thej  were  alto  much  iued  an 
Ae  batdoa,  between  En^and  add  Scollaad, 
•  greatly 


mof  JDitlca 
u  aaw,  howBTBT,  aa  eSectiiallj  extended  oTei 
Onai  Britain,  and  collivaliini  u  genenl,  that 
th«i  an  no  aecret  hannti  wfane  rillaa;  can 
be  eaneealed  ;  which  readsn  tlu>  part  of  the 
■nioet  of  the  blood-bound  no  longer  necea- 
■17.  In  Sootland  tMa  dog  wa>  called  the 
■ '■  - eiliUkept 


in  Ihe  royal  foreeti  for  the  porpoaa  of  findii^ 
deer  that  bavo  been  previoiuly  wounded ;  and 
(Ten  lately  they  hare  been  employed  in  tn. 
dng  deer-ate&len,  which  they  do&om  the  blood 
which  iuuei  from  the  wonndi  of  Ihe  udmol. 

The  blood-bound  ia  (all  and  moat  beaoti- 
fullj  formed,  and  it  uiiially  of  a  reddi^  or 
brown  colour,  and  eicsedi  in  nie,  weight, 
■trength,  and  coonge,  imry  other  Taiiety  of 
hound.  He  poHoaaea  a  kind  of  Mgadout,  or 
■eriam  aolemn  dignity,  admiixbly  calculated 
to  impteat  Ibe  marauder  with  dr«d  and  awe ; 
and  at  one  period,  iriien  ho  waa  daatiDed  ts  a 
nngle  panuit,  he  waa  kept  a  itranger  to  every 
other.  Much  care  wit  Ojien  to  prevent  thoae 
dogifrom  following  (ho  iportaof  the  field,  and 
they  were  acrupulouily  taught  to  trace  the 
fooUtepa  of  man  alone.  At  the  tims  they 
were  »  much  in  use,  deer-ttealing  waa  ei- 
tnmely  pieralent  in  Oreat  Britain,  which  no. 
dered  a  constant  vigilance  on  tho  p^  of  park- 
keeper*,  neceiiaiy ;  and  when  Demuty  re- 
quired, in  their  uoctuiuil  watdiing,  to  tnce  a 
dopredaCor,  when  once  laid  apou  tlie  Kent, 
they  ao  doaely  and  keenly  putanod,  that  they 
in&llibly  tiaeed  and  diacovered  the  offending 
party.  Someirille  Bnety  deacribn  the  man. 
ner  in  which  tbete  animali  punoe  the  nightly 

To  try  whether  a  young  blood-hoand  waa 
well  inatnieted,  a  nobleman  auaed  one  of  bia 
aervanu  to  walk  to  a  town  fonr  milM  fron 
thencs.  The  dog,  without  leeing  the  man  h« 
waa  to  punue,  followed  him  by  the  acenl  lo 
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the  above-mentioQed  places,  not^nthstaading 
the  multitude  of  people  going  the  <ame  road, 
and  of  travellers  that  had  occsaion  to  cross  it. 
When*  the  hound  came  to  the  chief  market- 
town,  he  passed  through  the  streets,  without 
noticing  any  of  the  people  there,  till  he  got  to 
the  house  where  the  man  he  sought  was,  and 

there  found  him  in  an  u{q>er  room. 

•  •  « 

Blood^hounds  were  formerly  employed  hy 
the  l^Mnish  chasseurs  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
for  hunting  down  maroons  and  fugitiTe  slaves. 
Mr.  Dsllas  thus  describes  them : — 

**"  The  dogs  carried  out  by  the  Chasseurs  del 
R^  sre  perfectly  broken  in,  that  is  to  say,  they 
will  not  kill  the  object  they  pursue,  unless 
resisted.  On  coming  up  with  a  fugitive,  they 
bark  at  him  till  he  stops ;  they  then  crouch 
near  him,  terrifying  him  with  a  ferocious 
growling,  if  he  stirs.  In  this  position  they 
continue  barking,  to  give  notice  to  the  chss- 
seurs,  who  come  up  and  secure  their  prisoner ; 
each  chasseur,  though  he  csn  hunt  only  with 
two  doge,  properly  is  obliged  to  have  three, 
which  he  maintsins  at  his  own  cost,  and  that 
at  no  small  expense.  These  people  live  with 
their  dogs,  from  which  they  are  inseparable. 


At  home  the  dogs  are  kept  chained,  and, 
when  walking  with  their  masters,  are  never 
unmuzzled,  or  let  out  of  ropes,  but  for  attack. 
They  are  constantly  accompanied  with  one  or 
two  small  dogs,  called  finders,  whose  soent 
is  very  keen,  and  always  sure  of  hitting  off  a 
track.  Dogs  and  bitches  hunt  equally  well, 
and  the  Chasseurs  rear  no  more  than  will 
supply  the  number  required.  This  breed  of 
dogi,  indeed,  is  not  so  prolific  as  the  common 
kind,  though  infinitely  strongw  and  hardier. 
The  animal  is  the  size  of  a  very  huge  hound, 
with  ears  erect,  which  are  nsudly  cropped  at 
the  points  ;  the  nose  more  pointed,  but  widen- 
ing very  much  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
jaw.  His  coat,  or  skin,  is  mi^  harder  than 
that  of  most  dogs,  and  so  must  be  the  whole 
structure  of  the  body,  as  the  severe  beatii^ 
he  undergoes  in  training  would  kill  any  other 
species  of  dog.  There  are  some,  but  not 
many,  of  a  more  obtuse  nose,  and  which  are 
rather  squarer  set  These,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, have  been  crossed  by  the  mastiff ;  but 
if  by  this  the  bulk  has  been  a  little  increased, 
it  has  added  nothing  to  the  strength,  height, 
beauty,  or  agility,  of  the  native  breed." — 


Blotch,  s*  A  spot  or  pustule  upon  the  skin. 
Blue,  a.  One  of  the  seven  original  colours. 

To  dye  Blues  and  Greens^^—YoM  must 
have  two  pickling  crocks  that  well  hold  eight 
quarts  each ;  fill  them  with  dean  urine,  let 
them  stand  for  eight  days.  Pound  two  ounces 
of  Spanish  indigo,  separate.  Put  it  into  a 
small  flannel  bag,  each  ounce;  put  a  bag  into 
each  crock,  and  carefully  squeeze  out  the 
indigo ;  let  it  stand  two  or  three  days ;  star 
it  each  day,  and  when  you  see  a  shining  scum 
on  it,  it  is  in  order  to  work.  It  will  dye  fea- 
thers,  mohair,  or  hog*s  fur;  any  hackles,  or 
fur  dyed  with  this  must  be  brightened  with 
a  solution  of  liquid  blue  made  with  boil- 
ing water,  with  a  little  of  the  liquid  poured 
into  it  for  each  shade. 

To  make  Itquid  blue. — A  pound  of  the 
<Ai  of  vitriol  and  an  ounce  of  the  best  Spanish 
indigo  pounded  very  fine  and  sifted ;  pour  the 
vitriol  into  a  three-pint  delft  bowl,  put  the  in- 
djgo  in,  and  stir  it  with  a  dean  stick  for  half- 
an-hour;  add  of  soft  water  by  little  and  little 
one  pint,  stirring  it  all  the  time  till  the  fer- 
mentation  is  over ;  then  bottle  it  for  use.  This 
gives  the  finest  blues  and  greens,  but  they 
/adef  you  are  not  to  touch  your  blueii^  vat 
with  any  thing  that  is  yellow.  , 

For  blues, — ^You  ought  to  get  the  finest 
«f  whites,  and  prepare  Uiem  well ;  have  the 
urine  vat  in  good  order.  Stir  up  the  vat, 
throw  in  the  feathers  in  as  many  bunches  as 


you  intend  to  have  shades ;  lift  them  out  now 
and  then  to  strike  the  air.  When  a  middlii^ 
bright  blue,  take  out  a  bunch ;  let  the  second 
lie  in  for  double  the  time  and  more,  and  air 
them  as  directed.  When  you  see  a  fine  full 
blue,  take  out  another  bunch.  You  may  let 
the  third  bunch  lay  in  for  two  or  three  days ; 
but  as  soon  as  you  take  out  each  bunch,  yoa 
should  have  about  six  drops  of  solution  blue 
in  a  bowl  with  a  pint  of  boiling  water ;  rinse 
them  well  in  that,  and  it  will  clean  them. 
If  yon  see  it  wants  it,  add  in  a  few  drops  more, 
and  it  will  still  add  to  the  brightness.  Put 
them  instantly  into  cold  water,  and  wash  them 
welL  Do  the  same  three  or  four  times ;  thna 
you  will  have  fine  deep  blues,  bright  and  fiuit. 

Powder  blues Follow  the  same  process, 

but  do  not  leave  them  till  done;  draw  and 
air  them  every  half-hour;  and  when  of  a 
proper  colour,  have  some  boiling  water,  and 
from  four  to  six  drops  of  solution  to  rise  and 
br^hten  them;  and  if  you  see  it  requires 
it,  add  a  few  drops  more.  Wash,  &c.,  as 
before. 

A  very  bright  6/tM.— Oround  richly  with 
an  ardiilL  Wash  in  stale  uiine;  put  yourfea^ 
thers  into  the  urine  vat  for  haltan-hour ;  take 
out  and  air  them,  and  do  as  with  all  the  rest. 
Boiling  water,  solution  water,  Stc^^Old  Re~ 
cipes. 


Blue-bottlE)  s.  a  fly  with  a  large  blue  belly. 
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Blukkess,  m.  The  quality  of  being  blue. 

Blue-stonb,  Blub  Vitriol,  or  Sulphate  of  Copper,  a.  A  mild 
caustic,  and,  when  dissolyed,  a  mild  detergent  and  astringent  lotion.  67 
the  addition  of  any  of  the  mineral  acids  it  becomes  a  strong  caustic. 
When  in  solution  with  vin^ar  and  water,  it  makes  a  good  wash  for 
the  foot-rot  in  sheep.  When  very  weak  it  may  be  applied  to  the  eye. 
It  is  a  tonic  used  in  diabetes  woAfivrcg* 

Blunt»  a.  Dull  on  the  edge  or  point ;  not  sharp. 

Boar,  «.  The  male  swine. 

Body,  s.  The  material  substance  of  an  animal ;  matter ;   s];rength — as, 
wine  of  a  good  body •^— The  coating  or  wool  of  an  artificial  fly. 

Bog,  #.  A  marsh,  a  fen,  a  morass. 

BoLB,  #.  The  body  or  trunk  of  a  tree. 

BoLS  Armenia,  s.  Little  used  but  as  an  application  to  ulcers,  where  the 
discharge  is  thin  and  acrimonious. 

6oLT»  9.  An  arrow ;  a  dart ;  a  thunderbolt.     Bolt  upright,  that  is,  upright 
as  an  arrow ;  the  bar  of  a  door ;  an  iron  to  fasten  the  legs. 

Bolt,  «.  To  spring  out  with  speed  and  suddenness.     To  gib,  or  diverge 
fi:om  the  course. 

B0LU8,  #•  A  medicine  made  up  into  a  soft  mass  larger  than  pills. 

BoKB,  4.  The  solid  parts  of  the  body  of  an  animal. 


Tbe  bones  of  birds  are  nesrly  all  hollow, 
and  ooDtmunicatix^  with  the  langB,  are  thence 
fiDed  with  air,  so  as  to  render  them  more 
buoyant  for  flight  The  breast  bone  (#tor* 
aim)  extends  much  lower  than  in  quadru- 


peds, and  is  distinguished  by  a  ridge  like  the 
keel  of  a  ship,  except  in  the  ostrich,  &c., 
which  do  not  fly.  The  bones  of  the  wings 
are  similar  to  the  fore-legs  of  quadrupeds..- 
JUnnie. 


to  the  river  Creed,  and  Dr.  Fleming  tells  us 
that  one  was  shot  at  Sunda,  Orkney,  in  1805. 
It  is  more  frequent  in  some  ports  of  the 
European  continent,  particularly  in  Switzer- 
land, and,  as  Temminck  informs  us,  in  Hol- 
land.— Montofftk 


Boom,  v.  To  rash  with  violence.    To  make  a  noise  like  a  bittern. 
BooMK  (Ardea  mtntito,  Linn.),  «• 

This  is  a  very  rare  bird,  and  few  instances 
obIt  are  Tecorded  of  its  being  killed  in  Eng- 
land.  A  male  was  shot  near  Bath,  in  the 
astumn  of  1789,  perched  on  the  stump  of  a 
tree  on  tbe  bank  of  the  Avon.  In  the  month 
of  Maiy,  1808,  a  female  was  shot  contiguous 

Boot,  «.  A  covering  for  the  leg. 

An  booia  forgtNng  in  the  wet,  answer  much 
better  if  kept  at  least  half  a  year  before  they 
mn  worn ;  and  they  should  afterwards  never 
be  soared  to  get  too  hard.  Water  boots 
■heold  be  inTBiiably  worn  over  an  extra  pair 
of  coane  yam  stockings,  without  which  you 
do  not  pre  them  a  ^r  trial. 

80  fu  fimn  being  hard  to  the  feet,  they  are 
fbe  softest  poerible  wear,  and  may  be  made 
yntry  light.  They  should  slwajrs  be  made  to 
when  required,  very  fiff  above  the 
in  order  to  protect  them  from  cold  or 


Various  diesringn are  recommended,  though, 
perhaps,  afanoat  any  grease  may  answer ;  but 


the  first  and  most  effectual  application  might 
be  tar,  tallow,  and  bees*  wax,  melted,  (not 
too  warm)  and  then  poured  into  the  boots ; 
which,  after  having  this  shaken  into  every 
part  of  them,  should  be  hung  up  to  let  it  run 
out  By  this  dresring,  and  the  ncrifice  of 
the  first  pair  of  stockings  that  follows  it,  we 
may  walk  in  the  river  with  more  comfort  than 
a  Bond-street  lounger  would  cross  the  street 
after  a  shower. 

This  recipe,  however,  though  a  double 
defence,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

As  another  good  recipe,  I  should  prefer  the 
following  one  :— 

F2 
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■KCIPB. 

Diymgoil  .        .     1  pint 

Yc^ow  iraz   .        .        .2  ounces. 

Turpentine  .        .2  ounces. 

Bttxgundy  pitch  .  .  1  ounce. 
Melt  thoee  over  a  slow  fire,  and  then  add  a 
few  dnchms  of  eisentiiil  oil  of  Utyender  (or 
thymeV  With  this  jour  boots  are  to  be 
mbbea  with  a  brush,  either  in  the  sun,  or  at 
some  distance  from  die  fire.  The  application 
must  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  boots  be- 
come dry  again,  untQ  they  are  fully  saturated. 
Melt  three  ounces  of  spermaceti  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  over  a  slow  fire,  to  which  add 
six  drachms  of  India  rubber  cut  into  thin 
slices,  and  when  dissolved,  add  eight  ounces 
of  tallow,  two  ounces  of  hog*s  lard,  and  four 
ounces  of  amber  varnish,  which,  when  well 
mixed,  is  fit  for  immediate  use.  Two  or  three 
coats  applied  with  a  common  shoe-Uush  makes 
the  leaUier  water-proof^  and  produces  a  polish 


equal  to  the  best  puflfod-off  blacking  in  the 

kingdom. 

•  •  • 

Fishermen  use  a  preparation  for  their  boots, 
of  bees-wax,  burgundy  pitch,  and  clean  turpen- 
tine, each  two  ounces,  dear  rendered  tallow, 
four  ounces,  all  melted  together,  and  applied 
over  a  weak  flame  until  the  leather  fills ;  the 
boots  should  be  perfectly  dry  before  being  li- 
quored, and  apply  the  liquor  by  degrees  so 
that  one  portion  may  be  dried  in,  before  ana- 

ther  is  laid  on. 

«  •  « 

The  following  is  an  approved  recipe  :.-Jf 
the  boots  are  new,  half  a  pound  of  bees  wax, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rosin,  and  the  like 
quantity  of  mutton  suet  or  tallow;  IkhI  them 
up  together,  and  anoint  the  boots  well  with  the 
preparation  Inke-wann.  Should  the  boots  have 
been  used,  beef  suet  is  to  be  substituted  for  the 
mutton.— ^l7atpiker — Sport.  Mag. 


Boot  of  a  Coach,  «.  The  place  under  the  coach-box. 
BooT-HOSB,  9,  Stockings  to  wsrr^  for  boots. 

Borax,  «.  An  artificial  salt,  prepared  firom  sal  ammoniac,  nitre,  calcined 
tartar,  sea-salt-,  and  alum,  dissolved  in  wine. 

Borax  is  sometimes  applied  in  a  solution  of  I  cuttii^  teeth,  but  alum   is  chei4)er  and  more 
water  to  the  mouths  of  young  hones  when  |  effectuisl. 

BoTT,  9.  Small  worms  in  the  entrails  of  horses. 

BoTTLB,  9.  A  small  vessel  of  glass,  or  other  matter ;  a  quantity  of  wine 
usually  put  into  a  bottle — a  quart ;  a  quantity  of  hay  or  grass  bundled  up* 

Bottom,  9.  The  lowest  part  of  any  thing ;  the  ground  under  the  water ; 
a  ball  of  thread  wound  up  together.  The  constancy  or  durability  of  a 
man,  horse,  or  dog. 

Bound,  9.  A  limit,  a  boundary ;  a  leap,  a  jump,  a  spring. 

Bound,  v.  To  jump,  to  spring. 

BouROBON,  V.  oh9.  To  sprout,  to  shoot  into  branches. 

Bow,  9n  To  bend,  or  incline,  in  condescension. 

Bow,  V.  An  instrument  of  war,  or  of  the  chase ;  a  rainbow ;  the  instru- 
ment with  which  stringed  instruments  are  played  upon. 

in  war,  and  also  to  kill  animals  in  the  field, 
(where  great  nicety  of  vision  was  required,  to 
find  those  sorts  of  game  that  kept  upon  the 
ground,  for  the  cross-bow  was  always  used  at 
motionless  objects),  were  of  somewhat  the 
shape  as  those  of  the  present  day,  at  least  thoee 
that  now  throw  what  is  termed  a  bolt  The 
bullet-bows  are  of  modem  and  much  neater 
construction,  and  their  accuracy,  when  onoe  set^ 


The  ero9S-bow  is  an  instrument  of  great 
antiquity,  formerly  used  in  projecting  bolts  or 
short  arrows,  for  which,  in  modem  times,  bul- 
lets have  been  substituted. 

Rooks,  although  pertaining  to  no  spedes  of 
game,  yet  the  custom  of  shooting  them  being 
adopted  by  many  gentlemen  who  use  the  cross- 
bow for  that  purpose,  and  since  upon  the 
proper  regulation  of  this  instrument,  the  whole 
of  its  execution  depends,  directions  are  there- 
fore here  given  to  render  it  useful. 

Cross-bows  employed  formerly  as  weapons 


is  astonishing ;  the  splitting  a  ball  upon  the 
edge  of  a  kidfe,  however  extraordinary  it  may 
sound,  is  to  be  performed  by  a  novice,  at  a  d]»- 
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tuweof  from  fifteen  to  twenty  yarde,  and  the 
bow,  once  regulated,  will  throw  the  ball  with 
the  nme  uneinng  certuntj  for  fifty  timea  auc- 
ceanvely. 

iMfveiioiw— When  ahooting  where  the 
treea  are  lofty,  try  the  bow  at  fourteen  yards 
upon  a  level,  stopping  all  the  holes  in  the  sight 
but  one ;  if  it  shoots  too  high,  laise  the  bead 
hitler  on  the  fork ;  if  too  low,  the  contrary  : 
should  it  carry  to  the  right,  turn  the  boad 
round  to  the  r^t ;  if  to  the  left,  the  contrary. 

Whm  the  ball  doea  not  come  within  the 
notches  of  the.  fork,  open  another  hole  in  the 
aight ;  if  it  shoots  too  high,  open  one  lower ;  if 
too  low,  the  reTerse. 


Should  the  spring  within  the  lock  hiqppen 
to  fidl,  take  care  to  place  the  open  part  of  the 
new  one  toward  the  butt  end  of  the  bow ;  if  it 
be  put  in  the  wrong  end  forward,  the  bow  will 
be  useless. 

Never  keep  the  bow  long  in  full  tension, 
rather  shoot  the  boll  waste. 

If  the  string  frets  or  unravels,  close  up  the 
defective  places  with  bees-wax. 

Care  is  necessary  to  hold  the  bow  steady' in 
charging;  if  let  slip  whilst  drawing  up  the 
steing,  it  will  assuredly  break  the  stock,  and 
probably  the  lath  and  staiug  at  the  same  time.— i 
Daniel 


BowBLS,  s»  Intestines,  the  vessels  and  organs  within  the  hoij ;  the  inner 
parts  of  anything. 

The  bowels  of  the  dog  are  very  frequently 
disordered.  Dysentery,  as  an  idiopathic  af- 
fection in  dogs,  is  very  rare ;  but  an  irritation 
productive  of  morbid  and  inordinate  mucous 
discharge  is  produced  by  various  causes.  A 
prindpal  one  is  the  consequence  of  long- 
eontiniied  dianhaa,  which  is  ao  common  to 


distemper.  Another  is  the  result  of  bilious 
inflammation.  A  third  cause  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  poisons.  Super-puigation  will  bring 
it  on,  as  noticed  with  enteritis  and  diarrhaa : 
the  presence  of  worms  ndU  likewise  occasion 
it. — See  WoEitB. 


Bowl,  #.  A  vessel  to  hold  liquids ;  the  hollow  part  of  anything ;  a  basin ; 

a  fonntain.    A  round  mass  rolled  along  the  ground. 
Bowl,  r.  To  play  at  bowls ;  to  throw  bowls  at  anything*  Bowlbr,  «..  He 

that  plays  at  bowls. 
BowLiMG-OBEEK,  $,  A  level  piece  of  ground^  kept  smooth  for  bowlers. 
Bowman,  «•  An  archer. 

Bowstring,  t.  The  string  by  which  the  bow  is  kept  bent. 
BowTSB»  $•  An  archer ;  one  whose  trade  is  to  make  bows. 
Box,  f .  A  tree ;  the  wood  of  it*    A  case  made  of  wood,  or  other  matter, 

to  hold  any  thing. 

**  A  tin  box  is  sometimes  preferred  for  car-  |  it,  as  they  are  in  the  hookJ^^JhtnUek 
ijiag  fly  tackle,  as  the  flies  are  not  pressed  in  ] 

Bbacb,  «•  To  bind,  to  tie  close  with  bandages ;  to  strain  up. 

Brack,  f.  Cincture,  bandage ;  that  which  holds  anything  tight.    Braces 

of  a  coach,  thick  straps  of  leather  on  which  it  hangs. 
Brach,  <•  A  bitch  hoimd. 
Brachial,  a.  Belonging  to  the  arm. 
Brag,  «•  A  game  at  cards. 

JBroff  is  not  so  much  in  vogue  as  formerly ; 


it  u  plajed  with  a  whole  padc  of  cards,  and 
nther  -vaiionsly  conducted  by  different  par. 
tiea,  bat  the  following  is  given  as  one  of  the 
■MMt  scientific  methods: — As  many  persons 
as  tlie  carda,  leaving  a  few  for  stock,  will  sup- 
ply, BMy  fiUy  at  a  time,  all  of  whom  are  to 
lay  down  three  stakes  a  piece,  one  for  the  best 
vidat  card  turned  up  in  the  deal ;  the  second 


for  the  best  brsg-hand,  and  the  third  for  the 
eldest  hand  obtaining  thirty-one,  or  the  next 
number  under  that.  The  dealer  is  to  give 
three  cards  at  once  to  every  player  turning  up, 
all  round,  the  last  card  belonging  to  each 
player,  and  the  best  card  reckoning  from  ace 
downwards  amongst  those  so  turned  up,  wins 
the  first  stake ;  if  two  or  more  superior  cards 
of  a  sort  be  turned  up>  tlie  eldest  hand,  of 
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coune,  hfti  the  praferenoe,  ezeept  in  cue  of 
the  aoe  of  dkmcmds,  which  at  thii  part  of  the 
game  takes  place  of  every  other. 

The  second  stake  is  won  by  the  person 
possessing  the  best  brag-hand,  or  often  rather 
by  the  boldest  bragger,  who  sometimes  only 
pretends  to  hold  good  cards,  such  as  pairs, 
fluahes,  sequences  of  flushes,  and  so  on,  simi. 
lar  to  cribbage,  excepting  fifteens.  In  this 
state  of  the  game  there  are  usually  two  fa- 
vourite  cards ;  yiz.  the  knave  of  dubs  and  the 
nine  of  diamonds,  which  are  reckoned  with 
any  others  to  fonn  pairs-royal  or  pairs ;  that 
is,  the  two  &vouiite8  combined  together  with 
one,  or  ei^er  of  them  with  two  aces,  kings, 
&c,  are  styled  a  pair  royal  of  such  cards,  or 
singly,  either  of  the  fiiYouiitea  with  another 
card  ranks  as  a  pair ;  only  natural  pairs-royal 
are  to  precede  artificial  ones,  as  three  aces, 
kings,  &e.,  take  place  before  a  pair-royal, 
foxmed  by  aasistanoe  of  the  two  ftvoniites, 
though  a  natural  pair  does  not  supersede  an 
artificial  one  made  by  the  help  of  a  fiKvourite, 
into  which  situation  only  the  knave  of  dubs 
is  admitted  by  some  companies.  The  princi. 
pal  sport  of  the  game  is  occasioned  by  any 
player  bragging  that  he  holds  a  better  hand 
than  the  rest  of  the  party,  whidi  is  declared 
by  saying,  /  brag^  and  staking  a  sum  of 
money;  if  no  one  answer  by  a  similar  or 
laiger  deposit,  then  the  bragger  wins  the 
second  steke;  but  should  any  one  reply, 
either  by  putting  down  the  same  or  a  greater 
sum,  and  the  first  brsgger  decline  the  contest. 

Brake,  s.  Fern,  brambles.    A  carriage  for  training  horses. 

Braky,  o.  Thorny,  prickly,  rongh. 

Bramble,  «.  Blackberry-bosh,  dewberry-bnsh,  raspberry-bush ;  any  rough 
prickly  shrub. 

Brambling,  8.  A  bird,  called  also  the  mountain  chaffinch.    A  smaU  worm. 

Bran,  «.  The  husks  of  com  ground. 

Branch,  s.  The  shoot  of  a  tree  from  one  of  the  main  boughs;  any  dis- 
tinct article ;  any  part  that  shoots  out  from  the  rest ;  a  smaller  river 
running  into  a  larger.  The  offspring,  the  descendant ;  the  antlers  or 
shoots  of  a  stag's  horn. 

Branch,  «.  To  spread  in  branches,  to  spread  into  separate  parts ;  to  have 
horns  shooting  out. 

Brancher,  «.  One  that  shoots  out  into  branches.  In  Falconry,  a  young' 
hawk.     A  young  rook. 

Brand,  #.  A  stick  lighted,  or  fit  to  be  lighted ;  a  mark  made  by  burning 
with  a  hot  iron. 

Brandling,  «.  A  particular  worm. 

Brandt,  #.  A  strong  liquor  distilled  from  wine. 

Brank,  s.  Buckwheat. 


the  Answerer  then  takes  both  the  money  pnt 
down  and  the  second  stake :  should  the  first 
bngger  go  <m,  snd  he  says  Again^  snd  ven- 
tures another  sum,  whether  similar  to  that 
kdd  down  by  the  opponent  or  not,  is  of  no 
consequence,  proyided  it  is  not  smaller;  and 
if  the  other  should  reply  in  like  manner  o^olii^ 
the  parties  continue  betting,  eadi  putting  down 
a  sum  not  less  than  that  last  ventured  by  bJa 
adversary,  till  one  or  other  of  them,  (lightened, 
gives  up  the  contest,  by  which  the  player 
holding  out  longest  gains  all  the  money  wa. 
gered,  including  the  second  stake;  or  either 
party  may  lay  down  a  stake,  saying.  Let  me 
eee  y<m,  or  PU  eeeit^in  which  case  both  the 
hands  are  to  be  shown,  and  the  strongest 
wins.  When  more  than  one  person  wishes  to 
answer  the  first  bragger,  the  eldest  has  the 
preference. 

The  third  stake  is  obtained  by  the  eldest 
player,  who  may  hold,  either  from  the  cards 
dealt,  or  obtain  by  drawing  in  addition  from 
the  stock,  thirty-^me,  or  the  hif^est  number 
under  that ;  each  aoe,  king,  queen,  and  knave 
being  calculated  as  ten,  and  the  restaccoidiqg 
to  theirpips ;  any  one  drawing  above  thirty-one 
loses  of  course. 

The  player  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  gain 
all  the  throe  stakes  in  one  deal,  is,  strictly 
speaking,  entitled  to  three  more  from  each  <^ 
his  antagonists,  though  in  some  companies 
this  is  declined,  as  savouring  too  much  of 
gambling. — Hogle. 
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Brasil>  or  Brazil,  s.   An  American  dye-wood,  commonly  supposed  to 

haye  been  thus  denominated,  because  first  brought  from  Brasil. 
Brass,  9,  A  yellow  metal  made  by  mixing  copper  with  lapis  calaminaris ; 

impudence. 
Brawn,  s.  The  fleshy  or  muscular  part  of  the  body ;  the  arm,  so  called 

fiXHu  its  being  muscular ;   bulk ;   muscular  strength ;  the  flesh  of  the 

boar ;  a  boar. 
Brawner,  9m  obi.  A  boar  killed  for  the  table. 
Brat,  v.  To  pound,  or  grind  small.     To  make  a  noise  as  an  ass. 
Braze,  tr.  To  solder  with  brass. 
Bread,  «•  Food  made  of  ground  corn ;  com  in  general. 
Brrak,  9.  To  part  in  two;   to  bruise  by  dashing,  as  waves  upon  a  rock; 

to  open  and  discharge  matter. 
Breaker,  $.  He  that  breaks  dogs. 

Brwkmg  Dugt. — Tbero  are  three  kinds 
coBunonly  need  in  shooting;  the  setter,  the 
painter,  and  the  spaniel.  It  is  not  designed  in 
this  work  to  enter  into  minute  directions  for 
hraki]^  them ;  that  is  a  proyince  few  gentle- 
men choose  to  nndertake,  and  very  properly 
hftve  their  dogs  made  to  understand  their 
hnsnoeaa,  hefore  they  will  take  them  into  the 
field ;  however,  a  method  will  he  here  con- 
dady  mentioned,  and  which  the  experience  of 
one,  who  has  hroke  as  many,  and  as  capital 
dfOgs  as  any  man  of  his  age,  in  this  or  any 
other  ooontry,  always  led  him  to  adopt. 

For  hreaking  a  pointer  or  setter,  get  a  check 
collar,  with  a  line  nearly  twenty  yards  long. 
Peg  tlie  dog  down,  and  give  him  the  word 
{^  Take  heed ! "")  or  any  other,  make  him 
drop,  and  let  him  lay  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
**^Vr^  ronnd,  and  using  the  word;  after- 
vatda  walk  up  and  give  him  a  small  piece  of 
dieeae.  Take  the  dog  upon  a  slack  line,  drop 
him,  and  act  as  ahove  every  morning  for  a 
fiirtB%ht,  ontil  he  perfectly  knows  the  word ; 
then  hunt  him  at  first  single;  when  on  a 
•Irang  hannt  of  hirds,  use  the  word,  and  stop 
Um ;  reward  him  as  above  with  a  piece  of 
dheeae,  and  so  encourage  him  until  he  knows 
Ua  game:  serve  each  dog  in  the  same  way 
fiir  fourteen  dsys ;  then  take  two  or  three  dogs 
iqMm  deck  eoUsia,  peg  down  one  before  the 
other,  i^ve  the  word,  and  make  them  back 
caidi  other  fonr  mornings  successively ;  alter- 
wardahnnt  them  together. 

To  teach  pointers  or  setters  to  bring  thdr 
^me,  get  a  nbbit^s  skin  stuffed;  begin  by 
ihrowing  it  in  a  room,  and  let  the  dog  have 
a  small  line  on  his  collar;  when  he  takes 
up  the  akin,  bring  him  to  you  with  a  gentle 
poll,  with  the  skui  in  his  mouth;  encour- 
age him  three  or  fonr  times,  and  then  take 
tbe  line  off;  when  the  dog  begins  to  enjoy  it, 
take  a  small  line  and  run  it  through  a  pidley 


fixed  at  the  top  of  a  room ;  tie  the  rabbit's 
skin  to  one  end  of  the  fine,  keep  the  other 
in  hand,  fire  a  pistol,  and  let  the  skin  drop ; 
the  dog  will  soon  be  fond  of  the  sport,  and 
readily  bring  every  head  of  game  that  is  shot. 
Break  all  the  dogs  in  this  way,  and  then  take 
two  or  three  together  into  a  room,  fire  the 
pistol,  and  order  first  one,  and  then  another 
dog,  to  bring  the  skin,  and  they  will  soon  bo 
perfect 

To  break  a  wild  spaniel,  fasten  a  wide 
leather  strap,  about  four  feet  long,  to  hu  col. 
lar,  with  a  swivel ;  this  he  will  tread  on,  and 
throw  himself  over,  and  will,  by  that  means, 
soon  be  checked,  and  rendered  handy  and 
obedient  Spaniels  may  be  taught  to  bring 
the  game  by  the  same  mode  of  instruction  as 
the  pointers  or  setters;  there  should,  how- 
ever, be  but  one  spaniel  in  a  team  that  does 
this ;  if  more,  they  will  break  the  game  in 

struggling  which  shall  carry  it. 

«  •  • 

The  keepers  in  the  west  of  Ireland  com- 
monly break  their  dogs  by  using  a  pole  of 
about  five  feet  long  perforated  with  a  small 
bicket,  about  a  foot  firom  the  end — ^to  this 
Incket  they  affix  the  eheok-coUar^  and  by 
pc^ng  the  dog  down,  secure  him  at  his  point 
as  long  as  they  please.  By  reversing  the  pole 
when  it  is  necessary  to  chastise  the  animal  for 
misconduct,  the  dog  is  effectually  secured  from 
escape  or  resistance ;  and,  with  this  simple  ap. 
poxatus,  an  Irish  breaker  will  stop  the  wildest 

setter,  and  subdue  the   most  refractory. 

«  «  « 

Some  sportsmen,  however,  object  to  the  use 
of  the  pole  on  the  score  of  severity,  and  allege 
that  timid  dogs  are  fircquently  blinked  by  using 
it  But  for  a  violent  setter,  nothing  will  con- 
quer his  obstinacy  so  soon  or  so  effectually  as 
this  implement.—.  TAornAt//,  ^0. 
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The  bnwn  ii  >  wcU-knowD  fltfa,  uid  jieldi 
gDoddiverdauhj  theuigler;itu  found  in  ilow 
niDDing,  deep  riven,  but  i%  chiefly  met  with 
in  eiteiuiTe  pondt,  where,  althoiigli  it  giowa 
terdilf,  it  will  attain  Ihs  weight  of  three  or 
four  poundi  (they  hive  been  Irnown  to  weigh 
dght),  ind  if  the  wiCei  and  lir  tuit  him,  w^l 
get  nrj  tu :  they  en  gnat  bRodeit,  fbr  it  ia 
olaened  the  melter  haa  two  melu,  and  the 
■pawner  two  large  baga  of  ipawn,  from  which 
i*  depontod  upwarda  of  130,000  ova.  Very 
law  with  to  itoclc  their  watan  with  Ibem,  aa 
tbey  inereaee  >o  rapdly,  u  to  conaumeall  die 
(weet  feed,  and  itarve  other  flih,  and  are  only 
fit  to  b«  put  into  ponda  aa  fiiod  for  [ike, 
perch,  &c. 

The  bream  ja  broad,  with  a  tmall  head, 
tmoolh  at  the  top,  1^  eye*,  a  tmall  leather 
moalh,  no  teeth,  but  a  loimgclike  bone  to 
help  ita  grinding  \  the  palate  ia  soft  and  fleaby, 
reiembling  that  of  the  eaip ;  it  ia  covered 
with  curiouB  net-woik  Kal«,  on  which  it 
eoiaetimei  haa  abundance  of  minute  whiliib 
tuberdea^  haa  a  hog  back,  of  a  eolour  be- 
tween blue  and  black  ;  the  aidei  of  Ihe  largett 
are  yellowiah,  and  the  belly,  bclintng  lo  nd, 
ia  ttxtremely  deep,  and  thin  in  proportioa  lo 
ita  length  ;  the  tail  it  very  large,  iiid  aome- 

Tist  fleah  ia  aoft  and  clammy,  yet  by  leme 
reckoned  of  eaty  digeation,  and  of  beUer 
notiriihment  dun  that  of  a  carp ;  the  chine 
parte  an  the  belly  and  head ;  what  rendera 
unpleutot  for  (be  table  i>  the  moltitude  of 
booet,  and  Ihe  beat  way  of  preparing  him  ii 
by  pickling  it  like  ealmon.  The  French, 
however,  etteem  tbii  Bth  highly,  and  prover- 


bially at 


',  "  be  that  hath  bnamt  in  hit  pood 

Irid  bit  friend  welcome." 

The  but!  nted  an  the  tod  pMte ;  alto 
paaU  made  of  brown  bread  and  honiy,  gen- 
rtei,  waajMngi,  fl«g-womi ;  and  they  an  gn« 
Invert  of  rod-worroi,  eapedally  tueh  M  am 
(bond  at  the  root  of  a  great  dock,  and  lis 
wnpt  up  In  >  round  duo :  the  commDn  red. 
ihonid  be  uaed  two  tmall  oitea  at  ■ 

Green  diet  under  water,  the  gam- 

bopper  with  the  lega  cut  olf  in  June  and  July; 
bnl  the  beat  bait  for  the  tuil-grown  bream  ia 
a  large  nd  warm  without  a  knot,  wbidi  U  to 
be  (bnnd  in  garden  waJlta  or  chalky  commoM 
after  rain  ;  put  the  wormi  with  mos  -well 
withed  and  jncked,  and  the  water  aqneezed 
(rom  it,  into  an  tuthen  pot  act  dry ;  changa 
the  moat  every  four  dap  for  three  weeks; 
ihey  will  then  be  clear,  lively,  and  at  tb* 
betL' 

The  fbUoiring  directiona  have  been  gener. 
ally  ^vea  fbr  t^ing  the  bream,  and  at  beiog 
alto  equally  certain  of  tempting  that  ahj  Gali 
the  carp.  The  bail  to  be  a  iMJt  rod  vrona, 
the  lodt  loi^ ;  the  linet  lilk,  or  ailk  and  hair, 
and  the  floatt,  goo«i  or  iwan  quilla;  a  pieca 
of  latd  of  the  form  of  in  apri^t  braaa  wnght, 
with  a  hole  at  the  top,  ia  to  bo  bttened  M 
the  low  end  of  the  linn; 


be  No.  4  :  the  lead  mutt  be  luffitiently  itm-vj 
to  unk  the  float  quite  level  with  the  torhB, 
and  not  fbr  the  float  t«  bear  up  the  leaid, 
which  muit  lie  on  the  ground;  by  which 
mcui  Ihe  worm  will  cnwl  np  uid  down  tn 
lar  at  the  lead  wUl  allow,  which  lo  Ihe  Bah  ia 
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ft  great  enticement  The  line  for  two  ywds 
at  bottom  should  he  of  stroi^f  round  gut,  and 
the  link  next  the  hook  u  tmall  as  yon  dare 
■ae,  for  fear  of  pike  or  perch  Tirho  will 
aasoredly-  Tiait  the  hooks),  and  till  they  are 
taken,  neither  carp  or  bream  will  oome  near 
to  bite :  this  finenesa  will  admit  the  worm  to 
dww  the  hook  to  and  fro  with  less  diffieolty. 

For  the  groond-bait,  get  a  peck,  or  peck 
ands  half^ according  to  the  greatness  of  stream 
and  depth  of  water,  of  sweet  gross  ground  molt, 
ar  QDgronnd  wfaest,  which  is  thought  prefer- 
able ;  boil  it  Tory  little,  and  strain  it  through 
a  bag :  when  cold,  at  ni^t,  cast  in  two  parts 
of  it  squeezed  hard  between  the  hands,  so  that 
it  may  restin  thepiedae  qwt  where  yon  mean 
toaagle ;  and  if  this  be  repeated  for  two  or  three 
timea,  it  will  more  certainly  attract  the  fish. 
RecoUeet  in  a  stream,  to  throw  it  at  least  a 
jind  above  the  place  where  you  mean  your 
hook  to  he,  or  the  stream  will  carry  it  too  &r 
down;  some  sew  worms  for  the  fish  to  feed  on, 
Mpan  a  tmf  of  short  giaas,  nearly  to  coyer  the 
taxS,  which  ia  then  festened  to  a  round  board, 
witli  a  kole  through  that  and  the  tux^  where 
aeoidniiis,and  is  tied  to  a  pole  to  letdown  to 
tbe  bottom.  Bream  generally  choose  the  broad- 
est  and  deepeat  partof  a  riTer,and  inhot  wea- 
tfaer  are  easQy  seen  swimming  in  shoals ;  there, 
or  thereaboata,  with  a  clear  bottom,  take  the 
ezBct  d^th,  making  some  mark  that  shall  ex- 
plain if  any  rise  or  fell  has  taken  place  in  oon- 
aeqweaaoeof  watermiDs,  &e. 

The  ground  thns  baited,  the  worms  snd 
*»«*^^  prepared,  by  three  or  four  in  the  mom- 
iif,  w^  gnat  caution  approach  the  place,  so 
as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  fish ;  some  of  them 
an  frequently  at  the  top  of  the  water,  whilst 
Ike  rest  are  feeding  beneath.  Having  baited 
tbe  hook  that  the  worm  can  move  at  bottom, 
cast  it»  and  by  drawing  it  gently  to  you,  let 
^  lead  rest  about  the  middle  of  the  ground 
a  second  rod  should  be  a  yard  or  two 
»,  and  a  third  a  yard  or  twobelowit ;  re- 
tiie  fimn  tlie  water  so  fer  as  just  to  peroeiTe 


the  top  of  the  floats ;  when  there  is  a  bite  the 
top  of  the  float  will  sink  suddenly ;  remain 
qidet  until  the  line  goes  clear  away,  then  creep 
to  the  water-side,  and  give  as  much  line  as 
possible ;  if  it  be  a  good  carp  or  bream  it  will 
go  to  the  ferther  side  of  the  river,  strike  gently, 
and  hold  the  rod  at  the  proper  bend,  that  it 
may  tire  him ;  for  if  both  pnU  together,  either 
line,  hook,  or  hold,  will  break,  and  the  fish 
will  be  lost  The  bream  is  strong,  and  runs 
hard  when  flrst  struck ;  bnt  after  two  or  three 
turns,  he  will  fell  on  his  aide,  which  enables 
you  easily  to  landhim :  the  carp  is  fer  stronger 
and  more  mettlesome  than  the  bream ;  it  is 
advisable  to  use  a  reel  upon  the  rods  for  carp, 
barbel,  or  bream ;  the  length  of  line  kills  the 
fish  with  ease,  and  increases  the  angler's 
amusement. 

This  sport  may  be  continued  from  four  till 
ta^t  in  the  morning,  and  from  four  until  the 
ssme  hour  in  the  evening.  The  following 
morning,  for  the  same  hours,  your  diversion 
will  be  perhaps  the  best ;  if  it  is  gloomy  and 
windy,  ihey  will  bite  all  daylong,  especially  if 
the  water  is  a  little  thick  after  rains;  during 
the  time  of  fishing,  and  at  that  of  quitting  the 
water,  throw  in  more  of  the  ground-bait. 
After  two  or  three  days,  the  place  should  be 
baited  and  left  quiet;  the  fish  will  otherwise 
get  too  cunning  to  touch  the  hook-bait 

Another  mode  of  catching  the  bream,  is, 
after  plumbing  the  depth,  put  one  or  more  shot 
a  foot  below  die  float,  to  balance  it,  which  is  a 
way  to  take  the  shyest  flsh ;  the  bait  a  laigo 
red-worm,  which  must  be  laid  in,  and  let  sink 
very  gradually  to  the  groundp-bait  When  the 
fish  bites,  strike  gently  that  very  instant 

A  third  is  the  ronniiq^  line,  with  a  bullet 
and  hole  through  it,  and  a  small  shot  to  hin- 
der  the  bullet  felUng  on  the  hook;  let  this 
run  on  the  bottom  with  the  current  into  holes, 
and  equally  as  for  the  bream,  it  will  be  found 
to  answer  for  all  other  fiah  that  bite  at  the 
bottouL — Daniel, 


Bb£Ast»  s*  The  middle  part  of  the  human  body,  between  the  neck  and  the 
belly ;  the  part  of  a  beast  that  is  under  the  neck,  between  the  fore-legs. 

Brbath,  8.  The  air  drawn  in  and  ejected  out  of  the  body ;  life  ;  respira- 
tion. 

Brxaths,  «.  To  draw  in  and  throw  out  the  air  by  the  lungs ;  to  live;  to 
rest;  to  take  breath. 

BuEBCHy  V.  To  fit  any  thing  with  a  breech,  as  to  breech  a  gun. 

Brbbd,  r.  To  procreate,  to  generate ;  to  bring  up,  to  take  care  of.  To 
bring  young ;  to  raise  a  breed. 

Breed,  «.  A  cast,  a  kind,  a  subdivision  of  species ;  progeny,  offspring;  a 
number  produced  at  once,  a  hatch. 
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Breeder, 5.  One  that  produces  any  thing;  a  female  that  is  prolific;   one 
that  takes  care  to  raise  a  breed. 


Breeding  Dogs, — NeTcr  breed  from  an 
old  dog  and  old  bitch ;  if  one  party  must  be 
aged,  it  had  better  be  the  latter;  butage  on 
dther  aide  should  be  avoided  if  poaaible. 

Winter  whelpa  of  all  aorta  of  doga  are  beat, 
although  the  di^culty  in  rearing  the  produce 
and  the  loas  of  the  uae  of  the  lutch  for  some 
weeks,  are  strong  reasons  against  it,  in  the 
opinion  of  many ;  but  the  few  that  suirive 
and  are  reared,  amply  recompenae  these  ob- 
Btadea.  At  three  or  four  dsys  old,  part  of 
the  stems  should  be  twisted  off,  and  the  dew 
claws  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors. 
Puppies  will  soon  learn  to  1^>  milk,  which 
will  relieve  the  mother;  at  dx  weeks  old 
they  may  be  separated,  and  should  then  be 
wormed. 

The  dog,  to  be  complete  in  his  form, 
should  have  round  small  feet,  legs  strong, 
straight,  and  muscular;  the  shoulders  fdU 
properly  into  the  back,  not  upright ;  chest  let 
down ;  loins  good ;  bade  not  too  long ;  elbows 
play  finely  in  their  action,  and  come  well  in ; 

thighs  and  gasldngs  broad  and  strong. 

•  •  • 

In  our  selection  of  parents  for  multiplying 
a  breed  a  variety  of  drcumstancM  shoiUd  ne- 
cessarily engage  our  attention ;  as,  whether  we 
Are  continuing  a  race  already  eetablishod,  im- 
proving  a  defective  one,  or  dtogether  forming 
a  new  variety.  In  ather  case,  but  partieu- 
larly  in  the  two  latter,  one  or  two  propaga- 
tions are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  products : 
anomalies  may  occur,  monstrosities  appear,  or 
dogs  may  breed  back.  It  should  likewise  be 
always  present  to  us,  that,  in  despite  of  all 
our  care,' and  in  face  of  the  most  &vouiable 
opportunities  for  selection,  still  perfeei  sped" 
mens  to  propagate  from  are  unattainable ;  and 
as,  therefore,  we  are  necessarily  to  expect 
defects,  it  should  be  our  care  to  well  examine 
that  we  do  not  select  our  male  and  female 
parents  with  each  the  same  &ulty  form  or 
property;  for,  however  perfect  they  may  be 
in  other  respects,  they  are,  in  such  a  case, 
totally  unfit  to  breed  from  together.  We 
may,  for  instance,  suppose  an  otherwise  eligi. 
ble  pair  of  pointers,  of  the  purest  blood,  but 
that  each,  from  early  and  constant  confine- 
ment, had  contracted  long,  weak,  spreading 
phalanges  or  toes,  instead  of  a  round,  cat-like 
form  of  foot  By  choosing  a  mate  for  each  of 
these  whose  feet  were  unusually  nnall,  round, 
and  firm,  we  might  remedy  this  defect,  and 
preserve  their  excellencies ;  but  it  would  be 
only  propagating  deformity  to  breed  from 
them  together.  We  can  only  expect  to  prove 
successful  in  rearing  a  superior  race  of  kay 
domestic  animal,  when  we  make  our  selection 


of  paienta  with  a  careful  reference  to  tho 
merits  and  defects  in  each,  by  balawang  the 
one  against  the  other,  and  by  thus  combining 
their  different  properties.  It  is  by  inattention 
to  these  drcumstanoes  that  so  many  persona, 
after  giving  iF"*"fn««^  prices  for  animals  of  par- 
ticular stocks,  have  found  themselves  foiled 
in  their  attempts  at  rearing  any  thing  beyond 
mediocrity,  which  animals,  under  the  judidoua 
management  of  a  Russell,  a  Coke,  or  an  Ell- 
man,  among  cattle,  or  an  Orford,  a  Mejmell, 
a  Rivers,  or  a  Topham,  among  dogs,  would 
have  produced  unrivalled  forms. 

Breeding  In^and^In. — Among  the  prac- 
tical  and  systematic  breeders  of  all  domestic 
animals,  and  among  none  more  than  those 
sportsmen  who  devote  themselves  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  dog,  a  great  divernty  of 
opinion  has  always  existed  on  the  subject  of 
consanguineous  breeding,  or  of  that  between 
near  relations,  characterised  by  the  term  In- 
and-in.  The  conflicting  authorities  on  the 
subject  are  numerous,  and  the  testimoniea 
contradictory;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  wUl  remain  so,  until  a  long  conrso 
of  e:qiOTiment  is  undotaken  by  a  body  or 
society  of  scientific  and  observant  breeders  on 
various  domestic  animals,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  arriving  at  the  truth  in  this  particalar. 

Sir  John  Sebright  says,  ^^  a  breed  cannot  be 
improved,  or  even  continued  in  the  degree  of 
perfection  at  which  it  has  already  amved,  but 
by  breeding  from  individuals,  so  selected  aa  to 
correct  ea<^  other^s  defects,  and  by  a  judidoua 
combination  of  their  different  propertiea  (a  po- 
sition  that  I  believe  will  hot  be  denied) ;  it  foU 
lows  that  animals  must  degenerate  by  being 
long  bred  from  the  same  fiunily,  without  the 
intermixture  of  any  other  blood,  or  from  being 
what  is  technically  called  bred  in^snd-in.^ 

To  Mr.  Meynell'S  opinion  to  the  contra- 
ry,  he  replies — ^^^Mr.  Meynell's  fox-hounda 
are  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  success  of  thta 
practice  (L  e.  the  in^ndAn) ;  but,  on  speak- 
ing to  that  gentleman  upon  the  subject,  I 
found  that  he  did  not  attach  the  meaning  that 
I  do  to  the  term  in-and.in.  He  said,  that  he 
frequently  bred  from  the  fether  and  the  daugfa- 
ter,  and  the  mother  and  the  son.  This  is  not 
what  I  consider  aa  breeding  in-and-in ;  for  tlie 
daughter  is  only  half  of  the  same  blood  as  the 
fether,  and  will  probably  partake,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  the  properties  of  the  mother.**  Again : 
*^  I  have  tried  many  experiments  by  breeding 
in-and-in  upon  dogs,  fowls,  and  pigeons ;  the 
dogs  became,  from  strong  ipanids,  weak  and 
diminutive  lap-dogs ;  the  fowls  became  long  in 
the  logs,  small  in  the  body,  and  bad  breeders.** 

Sir  W.  C n,  in  his  Treatise  on  Gre^~ 

hounds^  is  un&vourable  to  breeding  a-kin. 
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He  Hya,  •■  IT  nmtinaed  for  winu  titlen,  1 1  the  fonn,  with  the  eiceptkm  of  the  Hie,  mtj 

mtMoSimt  inferiorit;  nf  Bie,  ud  ■  deGdeocj  of    not  be   dimuuihed." Slaina.^^r    John 

bm,  will  looD  bs  Tuble,  u  •ell  u  m  mint     Sebrighl. 
of  cmmgB  ud  bottom ;  though  the  bMUt;  of  | 

BsBNT  Goose  (Amu  Bermela,  Limm.  ;  Le  Cravtml,  Buff.),  t. 


Ilat  K«f  nmlj  the  Bineihipeibntwme- 
vhat  lea  than  tbe  Beau  GoOM,  from  which  It 
£ffen  IB  the  colour  4]f]tB|diiiiiigBf  behig  mofltlj 
■(  a  uiifann  brown,  the  fothen  ed^  with 
ah;  the  vfft  (lUti,  bnut  ud  neck,  ire 
JBfcer  than  tbe  bellj,  which  ii  men  mixed 
Bd  ili|niliiil  with  |i^eT  dnereoDi  ud  gnj ; 
(he  hiii  and  upper  half  of  the  neck  ire 
Uackf  eiceptinq  a  white  patch  on  each  ilde 
rf the  latter,  near  the  throat:  the  lower  part 
ef  the  back  ud  tump  are  abo  bbck ;  the 
m,  ^oilla,  and  lig*  dniky  :  the  bill  ii  dark, 

htk  and  a  half  long :  theiiidaarelighthBial. 
U  the  Eemle  and  Che  jomiger  birds,  the 
plamage  la  not  *o  diatinetlj  marked,  and  the 
vUte  ipBta  on  the  ndM  of  the  neck  are  often 
■ixed  with  dukr ;  bat  nich  Tarjingi  are 
djnenible  id  muj  other  Inidi,  for  it  leldom 
k^pana  tint  two  are  found  eoctly  alike. 

The  bnnt  geeae,  like  other  ipecies  of  the 
■M0  gvnof,  qoit  the  rigoiui  of  the  north  in 
■Brta-,  and  iiKaid  themielTe)  fouthwaid  in 
|iia<w  tr  leaa  nnmben,  impelled  forwird, 
aeciriii^  to  tbe  Bevedt;  a  the  Haaan,  in 
nnji  </  milder  ellDmlaa     Tbef  are  then 

Bkbt,  f .  A  fish  of  the  turbot  kind. 

Skew,  V,  To  make  Uqoors  bjr  aoxiag  several  ingredients ;  to  prepare  by 
nixing  things  together. 


met  with  on  the  BiiUih  ihona,  and  ipend  the 
irinler  mantbi  in  the  riTcra,  lakn,  and 
manhet  in  the  interior  parts,  feeding  mottlf 
upon  the  roola,  and  alio  on  the  blades  of  the 
long  conne  grasBes  and  plants  which  grow  in 
the  water ;  but,  indeed,  their  Taiied  modes  of 
lining,  aa  weU  as  their  other  habits  ud  pro. 
pensitiet,  and  tludrnugrationa,  baltingi,  bteed- 
ing-pUcei,  &C.,  do  not  iiBa  maieriall;  from 
those  of  die  other  nomeroot  bniliei  of  the 
wild  geese.  Buffen  gives  a  deCiil  of  the  dc. 
Tastations  i^ch  thej  made,  in  the  hanl 
winters  of  1710  and  176G,  upon  the  com- 
fieldi  oD  tbe  coasts  of  Picardj  in  Prance, 
where  thej  appealed  In  such  immense  awatms, 
that  the  people  were  literall  j  raised  (en  maass 
ve  tnppoie)  in  order  to  attempt  their  eitir- 

not  eSect,  and  a  change  in  the  weathei  only 
caused  these  unwelcome  viiitanQi  to  depart. 

The  brent  and  the  bemaclo  were  formerly, 
bj  aome  ornithologiata,  looked  upon  as  being 
of  the  aame  spedea ;  later  obserren,  how. 
erer,  bava  deddod  diSbrentlj,  and  tbej  an 
now  flsssed  ss  distiDct  kinds.— -Sctpiofc. 
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Bridle,  i.  The  haadttall  and  r«iiu  bj  which  a  hone  is  reaUained  and 

governed ;  a  reatralnt,  a  curb,  a  check. 
Bridle,  v.  To  guide  hj  a  bridle ;  to  restrun,  to  govern. 
Bridlb-hand,  ».  The  hand  which  holds  the  bridle  in  riding. 
Briery,  a.  Rongh,  fbU  of  brien. 
Brio,  #.  A  sqnare-rigged  vessel  with  two  maifta. 


Thli  cliM  of  thmIi  tit  gcnonlly  em- 
plojred  u  nurchinUnim  ud  cniiien ;  ud 
from  their  K^-Tdrthj  qiulitiefi  And  hindj 
rig,  ire  at.  once  Mfe  (ud  eudlj  vorited. 
iMUAj  thej  biTB  beni  Introducod  iulo  llie 
Hojtl  Ykcbt  Club  ;  ud  the  prond  boat  of 
hiTing  built  one  of  the  bM«tt  ud  flnnt  vet. 
■ell  in  the  mrid,  hu  beeo  reeentl;  letitDved 
bj  the  Eul  of  Bel&rt. 

The  WMer  Witch  ii  331  tem  msuim- 
ment,  ud  hu  nune  tbu  imlind  «11  tluit  ■ 
builder  could  expect.  Bhe  hia,  in  every  tritl, 
pTDved  her  niperioiilj ;  ud  In  mil  wuthen 
Buuntiiiied  ■  decided  (dvintige  over  ererr 
■oUgDniiL  A  letter  fram  tbe  noble  omer, 
elidted  by  Kme  triflii^  nuMlBtainent,  OHKeni. 
log  hei  model,  Ac,  eppeaied  in  ■Utenumber 
of  the  SporHng  Magaxiat,  ud  u  it  ia 
briefl;  deieripti*e  of  tUi  beautifal  brig,  we 
have  tnutened  it  from  the  pefiadial. 

**  Her  Mem  ii  upright,  and,  eoniequBntlj, 
not  Ml  handenne  u  if  it  had  mora  orer-huiig ; 
bat  being  bmlt  for  a  man^oLmr,  Ibe  inten- 
tion (which  hu  completely  luoceeded)  vu  to 
entblo  her  to  run  two  guni  out  ulem  without 
■  platform,  which  moat  voucli  aie  obliged  to 
have,  and  which  i>  eiceedizigl)'  inconTenient, 


inumuch  H  it  takei  op  a 

lion  of  the  qnarler-Jeck. 

"  Ai  ngarda  (he  quutity  ofooTaa,  her  ufl> 
■TO  the  nme  Die  u  a  ten^guu  brig ;  nor  hu 
(he  uif  advantage  in  being  withoDt  fittjngi 
below,  haying  all  the  buUi.heada  np  (with  Iho 
eioeption  of  the  one  that  onght  to  divide  the 
c^itain'a  cabin  from  the  gnn-nwm),  which 
wu  omitted,  to  make  a  laiger  and  moir  aifj 
caUu  for  ay  frtendi. 

"Add  to  thia,  that  ihe  had  her  foil  weiglit 
of  atoce*,  &c.,  on  board,  u  if  provlaianad  for 
five  monthi,  with  eight  eJ^teeo-pooDd  oar- 
ronadei,  and  two  long  oz-poundera,  three 
boata,  all  apaiie  apart,  &c.,  on  dock. 

**  I  have  onljto  add,  that  to  thia  day  ahehu 
beaten  Brerjlhing  that  hu  ever  attempted  to 
uil  with  her,  both  laige  ud  small ;  and  al- 
thou^  Hia  Majeely'e  ahip  Vernon  (two  thon- 
■and  two  htmdred  tona)  had  the  advantife  ili 
light  breeiea  of  her  one  day,  by  r  iiiaalim  to 
windward  of  her,  (after  a  trial  of  dght  honn) 
about  a  cabla'a  leoglh,  ihe  having  atart«d 
half  a  cable's  length  to  leeward  of  the  Ver- 
non, 1  undcratand  she  retaliated  neit  day  by 
beating  tbe  Vernon  (andec  double-reefed  tvp. 
uila   and  topgallant  uili  and  conaidoraUe 
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head.4ea)  two  or  three  milef.  I  can  alw 
•tate,  die  neTer  took  advantage  of  any  of  her 
opponenta  in  atarting ;  and  that  I  should  not 
have  tfaeleaat  ohjeetion  to  ehange  her  eighteen. 


pounders  for  four  and  tiventj-pounders,  and 
sail  any  square^gged  vesael  (now  huilt)  in 
England  for  whatever  sum  they  please.** 


Bbioakdins,  or  Bbigantine,  s.  A  light  vessel,  such  as  has  heen  for- 
merly lued  hy  corsairs  or  pirates*  They  are  still  used  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Bright,  o.  Shining,  glittering,  full  of  light ;  clear. 

Brilliant,  cu  Shining,  sparkling. 

Brimstons,  #.  Snlphnr. 

Brinded,  o.  Streaked,  tahhy. 

Brimdle,  #.  The  state  of  being  brinded. 

BRnrDLBD,  €u  Brinded,  streaked. 

Brixb,  #•  Water  impregnated  with  salt,  the  sea. 

Brisket,  #•  The  breast  of  an  animal. 

Bristle,  #•  The  stiff  hair  of  swine.  Hogs*  bristles  for  fly  tying  are  dyed 
in  the  same  manner  as  feathers  and  wool.  They  require,  however,  to  be 
kept  longer  in  the  dye-pot. 

Bristle,  v.  To  stand  erect  as  bristles. 

Brit,  «.  The  name  of  a  fish. 

Broach,  cr.  To  spit,  to  pierce  as  with  a  spit ;  to  pierce  a  vessel  in  order 
to  draw  the  liqnor* 

Brock,  #.  A  badger.    Brocket,  #.  A  red  deer,  two  years  old. 

Brogue,  #«  A  kind  of  shoe;  a  corrupt  dialect. 

Broil,  v.  To  dress  or  cook  by  laying  on  the  coals. 

Broke.  Freterimperfect  tense  of  the  verb  To  break.  Applied  to  a  dog 
when  perfect  in  field  discipline. 

Broken  Knees,  Paste  for. 


Take  pipft^^lay  and  alum  in  equal  parts ; 
fowdar  tlietn,  and  reduce  them  in  water  to 
Ae  ceosisteney  of  cream ;  diould  the  com- 
become  dry,  dfluto  it  with  water; 


stronger  applications,  as  red  precipitate  and 
humt  alum,  are  occasionally  necessary. 

When  the  wound  heals  use  any  ointment 
coloured  with  lamp-hUielc 


Bronchial,  a.  Belonging  to  the  throat. 

Bronchotomy,  <•  The  operation  which  opens  the  windpipe  by  incision, 

to  prevent  suffocation. 
Bronze,  «•  Brass  ;  a  medal. 
Brood,  v.  To  sit  on  eggs  to  hatch  them ;  to  cover  chickens  under  the 


WUI^. 

Brood,  *.  Offspring,  progeny ;  a  hatch,  the  number  hatched  at  once ;  the 

act  of  covering  the  eggs. 
Brood  Mares. 


No  part  <^  «  racing  establishment  requires 
strictei  attention  than  the  brood  mares.  They 


should  he  kept,  during  the  winter,  in  a  pad- 
dock well  supplied  with  water;  also  with  a 
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roomy  hovel,  with  two  wide  entnneet,  to 
prevent  aoddents.  There  should  also  he 
rollers  up  each  tide  of  the  door-way,  as  foals 
are  apt  to  have  their  hips  knocked  down  in 
striking  them,  or  hy  getting  squeezed  against 
them  hy  the  mares  in  passing  in  or  out  Not 
mora  than  two  mazes  should  he  kept  in  one 
paddock. 

In  winter,  hrood  mares  should  he  fed  with 
the  hest  hay;  and,  if  in  low  condition,  should 
have  cold  hran  noashes  twice  «  day.  When 
in  foal,  the  greatest  care  should  he  taken  that 
their  food  he  of  the  sweetest  nature;  the 
olftctory  oigans  of  a  mare,  during  the  period 
of  her  gestation,  heing  extremely  sensitive, 
and  moul4y  hay  or  straw  has  frequently 
caused  prematura  hirth.  Indeed,  extraordi- 
nary as  it  may  appear,  ahortion  has  heen 
caused  hy  a  groom  merely  striking  a  mare  on 
the  nose  with  his  hand,  which  proves  that, 
during  the  time  they  are  in  foal,  they  cannot 
he  kept  too  quiet,  or  free  from  danger  or  ex- 
citement of  any  sort.  The  smell  of  carrion, 
or  of  animals  fresh  slaughtered,  should  he 
carefully  avoided ;  for  it  is  very  provoking  to 
lose  a  fine  foal,  after  the  heavy  expense  in- 
curred, hy  these  i^iparently  trifling  circum- 
stances, so  easily  guarded  against 

Attention  should  he  paid  to  the  state  of 
the  howels  of  a  newly  dropped  foal.  If  a 
passage  he  not  ohserved,  the  gut  should  he 
carefrilly  emptied  hy  the  hand.  Ahout  a 
month  previous  to  foaling,  mares  should  he 
fed,  at  least  twice  a  day,  with  cold  hran 
mashes,  as  also  plentifully  supplied  with  any 
forward  succulent  food — such  as  lucerne,  tares, 
clover,  &c.,  hut  the  two  first  are  hest  It  is 
desirahle  to  have  the  mares  foal  as  early  as 
possihle,  and  when  the  mare  is  harren,  she 
may  he  covered  as  early  in  Fehruary  as  she 
will  take  the  horse,  and  if  stinted  she  will 
foal  early  in  January— therehy  gaining  a  con- 
siderahle  advantage  over  those  foaled  later  in 
the  year.  For  instance,  «  colt  dropped  in 
January  is  fifteen  months  old,  when  in  racing 
chronology  he  only  reckons  for  twelve.  It 
must,  however,  he  ohserved,  that  it  is  impos- 
sihle  to  have  mares  to  foal  every  year  in  the 
month  of  January,  unless  the  mare  were  to 
take  the  horse  every  yesx  in  Fehruary,  as  her 
time  of  gestation  is  eleven  months  and  some 
days.  Consequently,  if  she  were  to  he  co- 
vered in  January,  she  would  foal  (out  of  the 
year)  in  December,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
December  filly. 

When  mares  are  near  their  time  of  foal- 
ing, they  should  he  carefully  watehed,  for 
they  will  always  approach  water  at  this  time ; 
and  as  they  generally  (though  not  invariably) 
foal  standing  up,  the  produce  may  thus  he 
lost  Some  mares  shoiild  he  watohed  from 
another  cause,  as  they  will  kill  their  foals  as 
soon  as  they  are  dropped.     When  a  mare  has 


foaled,  she  should  have  a  pail  fuU  of  wann 
gruel,  and  should  live  generously  until  there 
is  grass  for  her.  The  colt  should  also  be  fed 
with  oats  (bruised)  twice  or  tiiroe  times  a 
day,  which  it  will  begin  to  eat  «t  three  days 
old. 

The  covering  season  commences  on  the  first 
of  February.  Mares  should  be  tried  by  the 
teazer  every  ninth  day  until  the  end  crif  the 
season,  which  terminates  in  July. 

Those  mares  which  have  foaled  will  be  in 
season  on  the  third  day  after ;  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  put  them  to  the  horse  until  the 
ninth,  when  they  will  probably  he  stinted. 
A  mare,  with  s  foal  st  her  foot,  is  quite  as 
likely  to  stand  to  the  horse,  if  not  more  so, 
than  one  which  has  never  bred,  or  proved 
barren  the  previous  season;  as  it  is  called 
**  missed  the  horse,*^  though  she  might  have 
bred  the  year  before. 

Various  have  been  the  measures  resorted  to, 
to  stint  mares  to  the  horse,  which  have  proved 
barren  for  several  years,  or  perh^  never  bred 
at  alL— such  as  bleeding,  immerring  in  cold 
water,  and  putting  them  in  motion  after  the 
horse  has  retired ;  but  no  great  fidth  is  to  be 
placed  in  any  of  them.  It  said  that  opium 
has  been  administered  with  effect;  but  in  the 
cases  of  Victoria  and  Echo,  every  posdhle 
means  tried,  proved  abortive. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  that  stallions 
which  cover  at  a  high  price,  should  only 
be  suffered  to  serve  a  certain  number  of 
mares,  as  in  that  case  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  pamper  them  to  that  degree  generally 
practised,  to  enable  them  to  exceed  thor 
natural  powers.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that,  in  the  long  run,  their  produce  would 
be  greater,  and  I  reason  thus :— IA  mare  which 
has  missed  three  or  four  seasons  together,  is 
put  to  an  ass,  and  generally  stands  to  him. 
Now  whatever  may  be  the  supposed  increased 
physical  powers  of  this  animal,  the  effect,  in 
this  instuce,  is  principally  to  he)ittribttted  to 
the  cool  state  of  his  blood. 

It  is  usually  the  practice  to  keep  Btsllions 
very  full  of  flesh,  peipetually  crammed  with 
corn,  by  which  their  blood  must  be  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  fever,  and  many  of  them  have 
died  in  consequence  of  this  treatment  Eggs 
are  also  frequently  given  them  in  the  cover- 
ing season.  Some  years  since,  a  person  in 
Shropshire,  who  purehased  a  horse  out  of  the 
north,  called  *^  Young  Bosdus,^  at  a  conside- 
rable price,  not  taking  the  precaution  of  crack- 
ii^  the  egg  before  he  gave  it  to  him,  it  got 
across  his  gullet  and  killed  him.  If^  instead 
of  having  recourse  to  a  common  fiurrier,  who 
attempted  to  force  it  down  with  the  butt-end 
of  a  whip,  he  had  sent  for  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon, it  might  have  been  dissected  out  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  safety,  and  his  horse^s 
life  preserved.     Stallions,  at  the  end  of  the 
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•eaioiifihoiild  be  physicked  and  turned  out  into 
«  paddo^  with  ^ry  little  com ;  but  the  first 
di^  they  are  tumod  out,  great  precaution  is 
neoeeaary.  They  should  be  walked  out  on 
that  day  jGrom  five  o^dock  in  the  mommg 
until  eTening;  for  if  turned  into  die  paddock 
fresh  from  thdr  stable,  they  would  gallop 
about  for  hours ;  and  some  have  been  known 
to  do  so  until  they  have  dropped  down  dead. 
Eariy  in  November,  they  should  be  brought 
into  the  stable  again,  physicked,  moderately  fed 


at  first ;  well  cleaned,  and  exeroBed  every  day 
for  two  or  three  hours;  and  this  plan  should 
be  continued  until  the  commencement  of  the 
next  covering  season.  The  air  and  exercise, 
say  an  hour  or  two  a  day,  at  this  time,  would 
invigorate  their  bodies,  and  conduce  to  their 
general  health.  Grooms  may  object  to  this 
system ;  but  it  has  reason  on  its  side,  which 
they  have  not  always  on  theirB.-^5por/tfi^ 
RepoiUorp. 


Brook,  #.  A  running  water ;  a  rivulet. 

Broom,  #.  A  shrub ;  a  besom,  so  called  from  the  matter  of  which  it  is 

made. 
Broth,  #.  Liquor  in  which  flesh  is  boiled. 

Brown,  a.  The  name  of  a  colour. 

Par  a  rich  fierp  Brmon. — Put  down 
some  foungfutiia,  about  six  chips,  boil  your 
staff  in  three  or  four  quarts  of  water ;  this  tekes 
a  long  time  to  give  out  the  dye.  If  your  fur 
be  very  white,  and  free  frt>m  black  hairs,  you 
may  draw  two  shades  of  fine  bright  yellows 
from  it;  yon  should  put  the  more  fur  on  that 
account.  Then  put  down  five  or  six  more  chips 
and  boil  it  on  tni  you  bring  it  to  a  very  deep 
vnugei  lift  out  your  fur,  and  if  you  have 
half  a  pound  of  it  you  must  put  down  an  ounce 
«f  blai^  grain,  or  half  an  ounce  to  a  quarter 
of  a  pound ;  boil  it  and  put  in  your  stuff,  and 
boQ  on  till  yon  have  a  blood  orange.  Tiift 
out  your  stofl^  put  in  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
basal  wood  in  powder,  stir  it  up  and  put  down 
your  stuff,  boil  till  it  comes  to  a  light  fiery 
hivwn.  If  you  see  what  brasil  you  have 
added  does  not  bring  it  to  that  shade,  add 
more,  and  when  you  are  near  it  take  out  your 
stoi^  and  have  prepared  in  another  vessel  half 
«  tablcspoonful  of  archill,   by  boiling  it  in 


water,  put  half  a  noggin  of  this  liquor  into 
your  pot  and  boil  your  stuff  in  it,  and  then  try 
your  shade,  as  I  think  yon  must  be  near  it. 
Put  in  a  little  stale  urine,  and  if  not  dark 
enough  put  in  a  little  salt  of  tartar,  throw  in 
your  stuff  and  I  think  you  have  it  If  you  want 
it  darker,  repeat  the  same  quantity  of  salt  of 
tartar.  If  you  wish  you  nuiy  have  two  shades 
from  this  veiy  process,  or  by  drawing  the  frir 
may  get  many  fine  shades  of  claret  by  using 
double  the  quantity  of  black  grain  and  more 
archilL  Be  nice  with  the  archill,  as  if  you 
darken  too  much  with  it,  you  can  never  dis- 
charge  it 

Brown  Varnish. Rectified  sinrits  of  wine 

one  quart,  seed  lac  six  ounces,  dissolve  the  lac 
in  the  spirits  two  days  and  it  is  done,  you  must 
keep  it  the  chief  of  the  first  day  near  the  fire. 
This  is  the  best  of  all  varnishes,  it  must  not 
be  laid  on  any  thing  that  is  oiled..-.^^nci0n< 
Recipes. 


Browse,  v.  To  eat  branches  or  shrubs. 

Brutse,  9.  To  crush  or  mangle  with  a  heavy  blow. 

Bruise,  s.  A  hurt  with  something  blunt  and  heavy. 

Brush,  #.  An  instrument  for  rubbing.     The  tail  of  a  fox.     **  To  get  the 

brush,"  in  sporting  parlance,  means  to  be  foremost  rider  at  the  death. 
Brush,  v.  To  sweep  or  rub  with  a  brush ;  to  strike  with  quickness  ;  to  fly 

orer;  to  skim  lightly. 
Brusher,  «.  He  that  uses  a  brush.     A  horse  liable  to  speedy  cutf  S^c. 
Brushwood,  «•  Rough,  shrubby  thickets. 
Bubo,  #.  The  groin,  £rom  the  bending  of  the  thigh  to  the  scrotum ;  all 

tomonis  in  that  part  are  called  buboes. 
Buck,  #.  The  male  of  the  iallow  deer ;  the  male  of  rabbits,  and  other 

animals* 
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Buck,  v.  To  copulate  as  bucks  and  does. 

BucKBKAM,  >.  A  p]&nt,  ft  sort  of  trefoil,  intfinsely  bitter;    its  properties 

are  tonic,  diuretic,  and  pnrgatire. 
Buckle,  t.  A  link  of  metal,  with  a  tongue  or  catch,  made  to  festen  one 

thing  to  another.    Buckle,  v.  To  fiuten  with  a  bnckle. 
BucKRAH,  t,  A  sort  of  Btrong-  linen  cloth,  stiffened  with  gum. 
Bud,  *.  The  first  shoot  of  a  flower ;  a  germ. 
Bud,  v.  To  pnt  forth  young  shoots  or  germs. 
Buff,  «.  Leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the  bo^o,  used  for  wnist- 

beltS)  ponches,  &c. ;  a  colonr. 


To  dj/e  light  thadet  ofBaff,  and  etAtfr 
oolowt — To  mut  in  miiing,  tba  dnliei  ■» 
nid  to  b«  djed  b;  ivy  ud  UunI  ilone;  I  do 
not  lOBcb  ioT  thdr  being  fiit  ud  fex,  thoj 

For  Bvffi — Got  »ms  ridi  common  fbi- 
tic  cbipi,  put  down  lime  or  four  of  (biiu  in 
tfaiM  or  foni  quut*  of  iniKt  witb  ;oui  ilaff, 
■nd  irboa  it  comOB  to  \  pale  follov,  put  in 
aome  p>la  nudder,  bja  Eeupoonful  >t  &  tjma, 


uid  jon  luve,  bj  boiling  m  mffldBut  length  of 
time,  &  light  bolf.  Boil  on  ud  pnt  in  mon 
nuidder,  ud  jou  vill  hftve  m  deeper ;  if  y oiu 
jellow  ia  too  barA  pat  in  more  fuvtic,  lulf  an 
hour  before  yoor  next  addition  of  madder. 
Bj  luing  3^UDg  fattic  dupe  ud  midder  in 
the  tame  way,  70U  will  get  nice  rich  coloora, 
lomething  between  arich  dnnamonand  aligfat 
brick  red._OAf  RKift. 


Bull,  i.  The  male  of  black  cattle ;  a  blnnder. 
BuLLBAiTiNG,  (.  The  sport  of  baiting  bnllswith  dogs. 
BuLL-Doo  (Cant*  Molotmt),  t.  A  dog  of  particolar  form,  remai^ble  for 
bis  conrage. 


The  bolUdog  i>  low  in  stature,  deep-  I  dor*  ud  thigh^  the  mnedn  of  both  of  which 
cbened,  and  itiODgly  made  about  the  ihouL  j  an  extmnel;  developed.     Hia  bead  ia  bromd. 
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Ids  Boee  short,  and  the  under  jaw  projects 
beyond  the  upper,  which  gives  him  a  fierce 
and  dingreeable  aspect.  His  eyes  are  distant 
and  prominent,  and  have  a  peculiar  suspi- 
cioua-like  leer,  which,  with  the  distension  of 
his  nostrila,  gives  him  also  a  contemptuous 
look ;  and  from  his  teeth  being  always  seen, 
he  has  the  constant  appearance  of  grinning, 
while  he  is  perfectly  pladd.  He  is  the  most 
fierodous  and  unrelenting  of  the  canine  tribe, 
and  may  be  considered  coungeous  beyond 
every  odier  crMture  in  the  world,  for  he  will 
attack  any  animal,  whatever  be  his  magni- 
tude. 

The  internal  diai^ies  which  determine  the 
external  characters  of  this  dog,  consist  in  a 
great  development  of  the  finontal  sinuses,  a 
development  which  elevates  the  bones  of  the 
ferehead  above  the  nose,  and  draws  the  cere- 
kal  <avity  in  the  same  direction. 

Bat  the  most  important  quality,  and  that, 
pcihapa,  which  causes  all  the  others,  although 
we  cannot  perceive  the  connexion,  is  the  di- 
nimttion  of  the  brain.  The  cerebral  capa- 
city of  the  bull-dog  is  sensibly  smaller  than  in 
loy  other  race ;  and  it  is  doubtless  to  the  de- 
crease of  the  encephalon  that  we  must  attri- 
bute its  inferiority  to  all  others  in  every  thing 
relating  to  intelligence.  The  bull-dog  is 
scsitely  capaUe  of  any  education,  and  is  fitted 
far  nothing  bat  combat  and  ferocity. 

This  *p»»w*l  takes  his  name  from  his  having 
been  employed,  in  former  times,  in  assaulting 
^  bull,  and  he  is  used  for  the  same  purpose 
at  the  present  day,  in  those  districts  where 
tins  bmtal  amusement  is  still  practised. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  fury  with  which 
the  boll-dog  fiJls  upon  all  other  animals,  and 
the  invincihle  obstinacy  with  which  he  main- 

Bull-head,  #.  The  name  of  a  fish. 

The  hull-head  seldom  exceeds  the  length 
of  three  inches  and  a  half;  the  head  is  laige, 
bnad,  flat,  and  thin  at  its  circumference, 
boBf  well  adapted  for  insinuating  itself  under 
stoees ;  on  the  middle  part  of  die  covers  of 
tte  i^ils  is  a  small  crooked  spine  turning  in- 
wds;  the  eyes  are  very  small,  the  irides 
ydlew ;  the  body  grows  slender  towards  the 
Inl,  and  is  very  smooth ;  the  colour  is  as  dis- 
agxeeahle  ae  its  form,  being  dusky,  mixed 
mUk  a  dirty  yellow ;  the  belly  whitish.  They 
an  fiMUid  all  the  summer  in  holes,  among 


tains  his  hold.  In  attacking  the  bull,  he 
always  assails  him  in  front,  and  generally 
fiistens  upon  his  lip,  toi^e,  or  eye,  where  he 
holds  and  hai^  on,  in  spite  of  the  most 
desperate  efforts  of  the  other  to  free  himself 
from  his  antagonist,  which  affords  ample  proof 
of  the  amazing  strength  and  power  of  this 
animal. 

Whenever  a  bull-dog  attacks  any  of  the 
extremities  of  the  body,  it  is  invariably  con- 
sidered a  mark  of  his  degeneracy  from  the 
original  purity  of  blood.  Puppies  will  assail 
a  bull,  and  thereby  pve  a  decided  proof  of 
their  breed,  when  only  six  months  old ;  and, 
if  permitted,  will  rather  suffer  themselves 
to  be  destroyed  than  relinquish  the  contest 

Although  this  trial  is*  sometimes  made 
with  the  whelps  of  a  particular  litter,  to  de- 
monstrate the  purity  of  their  descent,  and 
to  prove  that  there  has  been  no  improper 
cross  by  which  the  future  fame  of  their  pos- 
terity may  be  affected,  yet  they  are  seldom 
entered  in  a  regular  ring  until  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  months  old.  But  their  ligaments 
cannot  be  considered  as  at  their  full  strength 
untQ  tiliey  are  at  least  two  years  old.  Indeed, 
amateurs  say,  that  they  are  not  at  their  prime 
until  they  have  attained  four  or  five  years  of 
age. 

The  bull-dog  is  admitted  by  naturalists  to 
be  one  of  the  original  and  peculiar  races  of 
Britain,  and  may  be  ranked,  in  point  of  origi- 
nality, with  the  shepherd^s  dog  and  Irish  grey- 
hound. In  various  districts  of  England  this 
breed  is  still  preserved  in  its  native  purity, 
by  that  class  of  people  who  delight  in  bull- 
baiting  and  fighting  of  dogs ;  both  of  which 
amusements,  alike  inhuman,  are  now  happily 
on  the  decline. — Brown. 


mud  and  gravel,  and  among  weeds  and  flat 
stones  in  dear  water,  where  they  may  be  seen 
sunning  themselves  in  a  hot  day;  put  the 
hook,  with  a  small  red  worm,  bdbre  them, 
and  they  will  instantly  take  it  Notwith- 
standing the  disgust  which  the  form  of  the 
bull-hoid  creates,  the  largest,  when  the  heads 
are  cut  off,  are  very  delicious  eating ;  they  are 
also  good  baits  for  other  fish.  Some  anglers 
think  them,  when  their  gill-fins  are  cut  away, 
preferable  to  the  minnow. — DanieL 


Bull  Tkrrier  (Cants  Pugilis\  9. 

TUa  variety,  iHuch  has  now  assumed  a  fixed 
(ftarscter,  as  its  name  implies,  was  produced 
by  a  cnas  between  the  bull-dog  and  terrier, 
and  tha  variety  proves  to  be  a  handsomer  dog 
than  catlier  of  its  progenitors.  It  is  a  spright- 
ly and  ahowy  animal,  and  even  better  adapted 


for  mischievous  sport  than  either  of  the  above 
dogs.  He  is  airy  and  pleasant  tempered,  but 
possesses  great  fierceness  when  his  energies 
are  called  into  action. 

The  full-sized  bull  terrier  is  laiffer  than 
either  of  his  original  parents,  frvm  which  we 
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are  indined  to  think  he  has  a  daab  of  the 
mastiff  in  him.  He  has  rather  a  lai^  square 
head,  short  neck,  deep  chest,  and  very  strong 
legk  He  possesses  great  strength  of  jaw,  and 
dnws  a  badger  with  much  ease.  He  is  all 
colours,  and  often  white,  with  large  black  or 
brown  patches  on  different  parts  of  his  body. 
His  hair  is  short  and  stiff.  I 

Bull  Trout,  Bulger,  or  Scarf, 

This  spedes  migrates,  like  the  salmon,  into 
several  of  our  rivers ;  they  begin  to  run  up 
the  rivers  in  May,  and  are  most  plentiful  in 
September  and  October,  although  the  flesh  is 
not  then  so  good  (on  account  of  their  spawn- 
ing)  as  in  July  and  August ;  when  boiled,  it 
is  of  a  pole  red,  and  well  flavoured,  but  drier 
than  that  of  the  salmon.  Mr.  Pennant  has 
described  one  taken  in  June,  1769,  in  the 
Tweed  below  Berwick. 

The  shape  was  thicker  than  the  common 
trout ;  the  irides  silver,  and  the  head  thick, 
smooth,  and  dusky,  with  a  gloss  of  blue  and 
green ;  the  back  of  the  same  colour,  growing 


This  variety  has  risen  into  great  reputation 
with  gentlemen  of  the  fimcy,  and  consequenUy 
good  ones  sell  for  a  high  price.  Bull  terriers 
are  to  be  had  of  every  colour  in  the  metropo- 
lis—and of  late  years,  dealing  in  theso  and 
other  dogs  has  become  a  regular  trade. — 


#. 


fainter  towards  the  lateral  line,  which  is 
straight ;  and  the  sides,  as  fiu*  as  this  line,  are 
marked  with  huge  irregular-shaped  spots  of 
black;  the  sides  beneath  the  line  and  the 
belly  are  white ;  the  tail  is  broad  and  even  at 
the  end ;  the  weight'  was  three  pounds  two 
ounces. 

The  bull  have  the  same  haunts  as  the  sal- 
mon trout,  and  are  sometimes  met  with  in 
gentle  shallow  streams,  running  between  and 
over  rocks  and  stones,  and  are  also  found 
about  weirs,  made  across  rivers.  The  bsits 
and  tackle  should  be  the  same  as  for  the  sal- 
mon trout — Daniel. 


Bumf,  s,  A  swelling,  a  protuberance. 
BuMFER,  s.  A  cnp  filled. 

Bunting,  (EmberizamiliaricLy  Linn.  ;  Le  Proyer^  Buff.)  5.  The  name  of 
a  bird. 


nearly  one-third  of  its  length,  which  is  re- 
ceived by  a  corresponding  angle  in  the  upper 
one ;  in  the  latter  there  is  a  strong  knob,  of 
great  use  in  breaking  the  harder  kinds  of 
seeds  and  kernels,  on  which  it  feeds.  The 
tongue  is  narrow,  and  tapers  to  a  point  like  a 
toothpick ;  the  first  joint  of  the  outer  toe  is 
joined  to  that  of  the  middle  one Bewick. 


The  principal  difference  between  this  kind 
and  that  of  the  passerine  order,  consists  in  the 
formation  of  the  bill,  which  in  the  bunting  is 
of  a  very  singular  construction. 

The  two  mandibles  are  movable,  and  the 
edges  of  each  bend  inwards ;  the  opening  of 
the  mouth  is  not  in  a  straight  line  as  in  other 
birds,  but  at  the  base,  the  junction  is  formed 
by  an  obtuse  angle  in  the  lower  mandible. 

Buoy,  s.  A  piece  of  cork  or  wood  tied  to  a  weight.    Dog  or  sheep  skins 
prepared  with  a  coating  of  tar  and  tallow,  are  used  for  suspending  spellits 
and  herring  nets — on  the  western  and  southern  coasts  of  Ireland  they  are 
called  puckatons. 
Buoy,  v.  To  keep  afloat.      Buoyancy,  s.  The  quality  of  floating. 
Bur,  8.  A  rough  head  of  a  plant. 
Burbot,  s.  A  fish  full  of  prickles. 
Burn,  v.  To  consume  with  fire ;  to  wound  with  fire. 
Burnish,  v.  To  polish. 

Burnisher,  s.  The  person  that  burnishes  or  polishes ;  the  tool  nsed — ^i1 
.  is  commonly  a  dog's  tooth  set  in  a  stick. 
Burrow,  s.  Holes  made  in  the  ground  by  rabbits. 
Burrow,  v.  To  mine  as  conies  or  rabbits. 
Burst,  v.  To  break  suddenly.     Burst,  s.  A  cry  of  hounds. 
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Burt,  j.  A  flat  fish  of  the  torbot  kind. 

Bnati,  t.  A  thick  shmb. 

Bdihil,  i.  A  meunre  contuning  eight  gallons  ;  a  strike. 

BusHT,  a.  Thick  ;  fnll  of  small  branches;  foil  of  bushes. 

Bubs,  (.  A  vessel  for  fishiog — a  herring  boat. 

BmiAHn,  (Olit  Tarda,  Linn.  ;  L'Outarde,  Buff.) 


with  f«. 


Gnmi  Butlari — Thit  tbt^  BDgulir  bird, 
■Ucb  it  the  lurgeit  of  our  land  blnU,  it  ibout 
W  fcrt  long,  mod  weight  from  twintj.fi™  iD 
■^iitr  poondi ;  it*  chincten  *ra  p«culiir,  ind 
*il^  iwh  H  connect  it  with  biidg  of  the  gil- 
li'i'aoEt  kind,  it  bu  othen  which  teem  to 
W^  to  the  ostrich  uid  the  aitoiarj.  Iti 
ti'l  ■•  ttiwig,  uid  nther  ooniei :  iueyeired; 
•e  ndi  tide  of  the  lower  bill  then  ji  ■  tuft 
■fffttbati  ahoDt  nine  inchei  long;itihovi 
■d  Hck  ire  utuwlonred.  In  the  one  de- 
■oiM  by  Edwurde  then:  ue  on  euh  tide  of 
ifaf  neck  tm  naked  ipote,  of  a  violet  colour, 
^  efiich  appered  to  be  corered 
Ilxn  when  the  neck  wai  much 
IV  l«k  b  hunid  trwuTenelT  irith  black 
ad  Wight  mat-oolonr  on  a  pale  reddiah 
PKBd;  (he  qnilU  are  black,  the  belly  white; 
it  tail  cooaite  of  twentr  feathen;  the 
■iddle  onea  are  nut-oilonr,  bamd  with 
Uttk;  those  on  e«h  >ido  are  white,  with  a 
W  at  two  of  black  near  the  enda ;  the  legi 
*"|ga(,Mk«d  abore  the  knees,  and  dntk; ; 
k  hM  no  hind  toe,  it*  naili  are  ihort,  itrong, 
tad  (BDiR  both  abon  and  below  ;  the  bottom 
<i  the  foot  it  fiiraiihed  with  a  calloua  pm- 
■iann.  which  aerm  intlod  a  heel.  The 
Imle  it  Dot  much  mocB  than  half  the  liie  of 
ih  nale :  Un  top  of  ha  brad  it  of  a  deep 


oiaige,  the  mt  of  the  hntd  brown ;  her 
ealoon  an  not  ao  bright  M  tho*o  of  the  male, 
and  the  hai  no  tuft  on  each  tide  of  the  head. 
There  is  likewiie  another  Terj  oiaend*!  dif- 
ference between  the  male  and  the  lenule : 
the  former  i>  fumiahed  with  a  lack  or  pouch, 
iituated  in  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  and 
capable  of  CDntaiDing  about  two  quarta ;  the 
enirtnce  to  it  it  immediatolj  under  the 
tongue,  >Thit  nnguUr  mervoir  wu  Hrat 
diicorered    bj   Dr.   Douglaa,   who   auppotn 


the  midil  of  thoK 


tuppljr  in 
dresrj  plaint  where  it  i* 
ler.  Itlikewite  maket  a 
brther  ute  of  it  in  defending  itielf  agunat  tiie 
Ittuka  of  birdi  of  prey.  On  luch  occanona, 
it  throw!  out  the  water  with  auch  violence, 
at  not  unfrequentlf  to  baffle  the  punoit  of 


found  otilf  in  the  open  countiet  of  Che  toulh 
and  eaat,  in  the  plaina  of  Wiltthire,  Donet- 
ahin,  and  in  tome  parte  of  Yorktbire ;  thej 
were  formerly  D>et  with  in  Scotland,  but  an 
now  anppo*ed  to  be  extinct  there.  They  vs 
alow  In  taking  wing,  but  run  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  when  young  are  aametima  uken 
with  grey-houndfl,  which  puitue  them  with 
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great  ayidity :  their  chase  is  said  to  afford  ex- 
cellent diverrion.  The  great  bastard  is  gran- 
ivorous,  but  feeds  chiefly  on  herbs  of  various 
kinds,  it  is  also  fond  of  those  worms  which 
are  seen  to  come  out  of  the  ground  in  great 
numbers  before  sun-rise  in  the  summer ;  in 
winter,  it  frequently  feeds  on  the  bark  of 
trees;  like  the  ostrich,  it  swallows  small 
stones,  bits  of  metal,  and  the  like.  The 
female  builds  no  nest,  but  making  a  hole  in 
the  ground  drops  two  eggs,  about  the  size  of 
those  of  a  goose,  of  a  pale  olive  brown,  with 
dark  spots.  She  sometimes  leaves  her  eggs 
in  quest  of  food ;  and  if  during  her  absence, 
any  one  should  handle,  or  even  breathe  upon 
them,  she  immediately  abandons  them. 

Bustards  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  but  Iavc  not 
hitherto  been  discovered  on  the  new  continent 

The  Little  Bustard,  {OtU  Tetrax,  Linn. 
La  Petite  Outarde^  Buff.)  is  in  length  only 
seventeen  inches.  The  bill  is  pale  brown  ; 
irides  red ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  black,  spot- 
ted  with  pale  rust  colour;  the  sides  of  the  head, 
the  chin,  and  throat,  are  of  a  reddish  white, 
marked  with  a  few  dtfk  spots;  the  whole  neck 
is  black,  encircled  with  an  irregular  band  of 
white  near  the  top  and  bottom ;  the  back  and 
wings  are  rust  colour,  mottled  with  brown, 
and  crossed  with  fine  irregular  black  lines,  the 
under  parts  of  the  body,  and  outer  edges  of  the 
wings,  are  white :  the  tail  consists  of  eighteen 
feathers ;  the  middle  ones  are  tawny,  barred 


with  black,  the  others  are  white  marked  with 
a  few  irregular  bands  of  black,  the  legs  are 
grey.  The  female  is  smaller,  and  has  not  the 
black  collar  on  the  neck ;  in  other  respects  she 
nearly  resembles  the  male. 

This  bird  ia  very  uncommon  in  this  coun- 
try :  and  we  have  seen  only  two  of  them,  both 
females.  The  figure  was  drawn  from  one  sent 
by  W.  Trevelyan,  Esq.  which  was  taken  on 
the  edge  of  Newmarket  heath,  and  kept  alive 
about  three  weeks  in  a  kitchen,  where  it  waa 
fed  with  bread  and  other  thii^  such  as  poul- 
try eat  It  is  very  common  in  France,  where 
it  is  also  a  very  shy  and  cunning  bird ;  if  dis- 
turbed it  flies  two  or  three  hundred  paces,  not 
fiir  from  the  ground,  and  then  runs  away  mncfa 
fiister  than  any  one  can  follow  on  foot  The 
female  lays  her  eggs  in  June,  to  the  number 
of  three  or  four,  of  a  glossy  green  colour :  as 
soon  as  the  young  are  hatched,  she  leads  them 
about  as  the  hen  does  her  chickens :  they  be- 
gin to  fly  about  the  middle  of  August 

Both  this  and  the  great  bustard  are  excel- 
lent eating,  and,  we  should  ima|pne,  would 
well  repay  the  trouble  of  domestication :  in- 
deed, it  seems  surprising  that  we  should  suffer 
these  fine  birds  to  run  wild,  and  be  in  danger 
of  total  extinction,  which,  if  properly  cultivat- 
ed,  might  afibrd  as  excellent  a  repast  as  our 
own  domestic  poultry,  or  even  as  the  turkey, 
(vide  Tubxby)  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
distant  countries.— ^MMcilr. 


Butt,  «.  The  place  on  which  the  mark  to  he  shot  at  is  pkced ;  a  vessel ; 

a  harrel  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  gaUons  of  wine ;  the  thick 

or  lower  joint  of  a  fishing  rod ;  the  handle  of  a  cue. 

The  Cornish  men  are  spoken  of  as  good 
archers,  who  shoot  their]  arrows  to  a  great 
length ;  they  are  also,  says  Carew,  "•  well 
skilled  in  near  shooting,  and  in  well  aimed 
shooting:  the  butts  made  them  perfect  in 
the  one,  and  the  reaving  in  the  o^er,  for  the 
prickes,  the  first  corrupters  of  archery,  through 
too  much  preciseness,  were  formeriy  scarcely 
known,  and  little  practised.''  Other  marks 
are  occasionally  mentioned ;  as  the  standard, 
the  target,  hazel  wands,  rose  garlands,  and  the 
po|»njay,  which,  we  are  told,  was  an  artifidal 
yKtntJ-JStrutt. 


The  marks  usually  shot  at  by  archers,  for 
pastime,  were  **  butts,  prickes,  and  roavers.** 
The  butt,  we  are  told,  was  a  level  mark,  and 
required  a  strong  arrow,  with  a  very  broad 
feather ;  the  pricke  was  a  **  mark  of  compass,'' 
but  certain  in  its  distance ;  and  to  this  mark 
strong  swift  arrows,  of  one  flight,  with'a  mid. 
dling  sized  feather,  were  best  suited;  the 
roaver  was  a  mark  of  uncertain  lengths.  It 
was,  therefore,  proper  for  the  archer  to  have 
various  kinds  of  arrows,  of  diflerent  weights, 
to  be  used  according  to  the  different  change- 
ments  made  in  the  distance  of  the  ground. 


BuTT,  V.  To  strike  with  the  head. 

Butter,  s.  An  unctuous  substance,  made  hj  agitating  the  cream  of  milk 

till  the  oil  separates  from  the  whey. 
Butterfly,  «.  A  beautiful  insect. 
Buttock,  s.  The  rump,  the  part  near  the  tail. 
Button,  s.  Any  knob  or  ball ;  the  bud  of  a  plant. 
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Buzzard,  t.  A  degenerate  or  mean  epeciea  of  hawk. 


Tha   ConuDOD   Bmnrd,  or   Pnttock 

{FmUo  Butte,  Lnm.;  La  Bum,  Burr.) 
M.  Bvfbn  dntioguubntliekitoandtfaebui- 
nnU  &om  the  en^ee  mnd  havka,  b;  tluir  W 
lia  ud  iliqKiiiliani,  which  bn  compam  to 
iJuK  li  the  Tnltarat,  ud  pUc«  them  after 
tkcKB  }Kcit.  Tbgugh  ponawd  of  ttnnglh, 
■gilitj,  lad  iRsponi  to  deTend  UimiKlfn, 
A<7  a*  emnrdlj,  inactiie,  and  ilothful,  Ihef 
win  By  Mofe  a  atianDK-hawk,  and  vben  orer- 
laken,  iriU  iaffer  themielTea  to  be  beftteu,  and 
even  taron^t  to  the  gronod^  without  redataow. 
TW  bomrd  ig  aboat  (wnitj  inchea  in  length, 
nd  m  breadth  four  feal  and  a  half.  Ita  hill 
ia  Ef  a  lead  atlonr,  e^n  pale  ycUav :  the  up- 
per i^rta  of  the  body  an  of  a  dnikj  bnnm 
eslaoT ;  the  wing*  tad  tail  an  marked  with 
ban  of  a  duker  hue ;  the  under  part>  pale, 
wiegated  with  a  light  reddiah  brown ;  the  legi 
*ra  yrllow;  ekwa  blult.  But  Uida  of  Ihii 
■pedae  aiv  rabject  to  gnalar  miadoni  than 
■aac  other  Vrrit,  aa  araralj  two  are  alike : 
•aae  an  entirelj  white,  d  othert  the  head 
aalj  ia  while,  and  othei*  again  ue  mottled 
with  hrtnm  and  white. 

Thia  wcU-known  trird  it  of  a  wdentarj  and 
ndalent  diapoaitioa;  it  continnea  for  many 
heiin  perched  upon  a  tm  or  eminence,  whence 
ii  ^ita  upon  the  game  that  comea  within  ita 
raach :  it  feed*  OD  tarda,  amall  quadruped!, 
npiile*  and  inaecta.  Iw  neat  it  cooitructed 
w^  amall  bnachea,  Lned  in  the  inaide  with 
•bbI  and  other  aofl  BUIerialt ;  it  lajt  two  or 
t^re*  eK*i  "^  ■  whitith  colour,  tpoIt«d  with 
jvHaw.  It  feeda  and  tendi  iti  joung  with 
pmX  (Mdni^.  Ba;  affinna,  that  if  the  fe- 
■>1<  be  kiDad  during  the  time  of  incutiatiDii, 


the  male  buiurd  takes  charge  of  them,  and 
patimtlr  mca  the  young  till  they  an  able 
to  proride  for  themaelvea. 

The  Honey  Buzziid  (Fato  Apivonu, 
hnm-i  La  Bondrtt,  Burr.),  it  u  lai^  aa 

the  bluitid,  mnanrii^  twen^-two  inchea  in 
length ;  the  wingt  extend  abore  four  feet. 
Ita  bUl  it  black,  and  rather  longer  than  that 
of  the  bmiard ;  the  oyoa  ue  yellow ;  the 
hod  large  and  flat,  and  of  an  aab-colour;  the 
upper  parti  of  the  body  dark  brown ;  tbe 
under  porta  white,  spotted  or  haired  with  niity 
brown  ou  tbe  breaat  and  belly ;  tail  brown, 
nuilted  with  three  bnnd  dutky  ban,  between 
each  of  which  are  two  or  thm  of  the  itma 
colour,  but  narrower  ;  the  legi  art  alout  and 
abort,  ot  t.  dull  yellow  colour ;  clawi  black. 

This  bird  buildt  a  neal  aimilar  to  that  of 
the  buzzard,  and  of  the  aame  kind  of  mate. 
riala ;  ita  egga  art  of  an  aah-colour,  with 
snuill  brtwn  apott.  It  aometimea  tikea  poa- 
aeeiioD  of  the  neita  of  other  bird^  and  feedi 
ita  young  with  waipa  and  other  inaect*.  It  i* 
fond  of  Seld-mke,  froga,  liiarda  and  inaecta. 
It  doe*  dot  aOBT  like  the  kite,  but  fliet  low, 
from  tree  to  tree,  or  from  budi  to  buah.  It 
it  found  in  all  the  northern  parta  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  open  parte  of  Ruaaia  and  Sibeiia, 
hot  it  Dot  ao  common  in  ElogUnd  u  the 
buzzard. 

Bnffon  obeenet  that  it  it  froqnenlly  ought 
in  the  winter,  when  it  it  bl  and  delidoot 

The  Moor  Bunard,  Duck  Hawk  or  Whit^ 
headed  Maipy  {Falco  Xrugmotus,  LiNW.; 
LeButard,  Burr.)ii  in  length  above  twenty. 
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one  inches.  The  hill  is  hlack ;  cere  and  eyes 
jellow ;  the  whole  crown  of  the  head  is  of  a 
yellowish  white,  lightly  tinged  with  hrown ; 
the  throat  is  of  a  light  rust  colour:  the  rest 
of  the  plumage  is  of  a  reddish  hrown,  with 
pale  e^^ ;  tiie  greater  wing  coverts  tipped 
with  wUte.  The  legs  are  yellow;  daws  hlack. 

Birds  of  this  kind  vary  much ;  in  some, 
the  crown  and  beck  part  of  the  hesA  are  yeL 
low;  and  in  one  deaeribed  by  Mr.  Tiatham, 
the  whole  Urd  was  uniformly  of  a  chocolate 
brown,  with  a  tinge  of  rust  colour. 

The  moor  buzzard  preys  on  rabbits,  young 


wild  ducks,  and  other  water-fowl ;  and  like- 
wise feeds  on  fish,  frogs,  reptiles,  and  even 
insects.  Its  haunts  are  in  hedges  and  buahea 
near  pools,  marshes,  and  rivers  that  abound 
with  fish.  It  builds  its  nest  a  little  above  the 
suHace  of  the  ground,  or  in  hillocks  covered 
with  thick  herbage:  the  female  lays  three 
or  four  eggs  of  a  whitish  colour,  irregularly 
sprinkled  with  dusky  spots.  Though  smaller, 
it  is  more  active  and  bolder  than  the  common 
buzzard,  and,  when  pursued,  it  faces  its  an- 
tagonist, and  makes  a  vigorous  defence. 
Bewick Latham. 


By-Law,  s.  By-laws  are  orders  made  for  the  good  of  those  that  make 

them,  &rther  than  the  public  law  binds. 
By-Way,  s.  a  private  obscure  way. 
By- Word,  5.  A  saying,  a  proverb ;  a  term  of  reproach. 


LjAb,  «.  A  coDtnction  of  cabriolet ; 
Cackle,  v.  To  make  a  noisei  as  a  g 

Ibat  cackles. 
Caddis  or  Cad-bait,  t.  A  kind  of ' 

The  Bcrer^  kiiidi  of  cadem  m  their  nym- 
ptk,  «  miggat  staM,  thai  houM  thamaelvn; 
nt  Hin  in  stiBW,  ailed  from  ihencc  itnw.. 
*«na ;  othflrm  in  two  or  mora  puallel  Btlclu, 
□nping  u  the  boltoin  of  broolu ;  ■  third,  in 
a  maU  boudla  of  jittf  of  ruthra,  dndiwiied, 
lu.  ^Bcd  together,  thirewith  tbef  fl«t  on  the 
Hrbrc,  utd  can  raw  thenuelm  about  the  wa- 
Is  «ith  tbfi  help  of  thdr  feet ;  both  theie  an 
oUed  ad-bait.  It  ii  a  cnrioui  fualt;  that 
1^n«  crcaEnrca  poMBU,  of  gilhering  lucb  bo- 
diM  u  art  fittnt  for  their  purpoae,  and  ^^ 
B  ^liag  them  togetbei 

keusm  when  iu  food  ia,  and  othen  to  be  k 
t*o;aiit  u  to  floAt,  and  there  collect  it*  auate 
Hue ;  theae  house*  are  coane,  and  ibow  ai 
«lnid  an,  but  are  within  well  tunnelled  aoi 
hare  a  tongfa  hud  faite,  into  which  the  hinde 
^  of  the  maggot  ia  hi  fixed,  that  iU  cell  cai 
!■  diawn  afier  it  without  danger  of  leaving  i 
Mnnd,  nod  it  can  aUo  thniit  out  it>  body  Ii 
naeh  the  needful  nppliei,  or  withdraw  inCi 
ili  coTtiiai  fbr  pnlection  and  nfet;. 


Id  be  heavier 


a  two-wheeled  carriage. 

oose  or  hen.     Cackler,  i.  A  fowl 


orm  or  grub. 

Theie  iuMCl*  inhabit  jnti,  ponda.  low  run- 

fanat,  and  eompmed  of  Taiioai  nuteriilii 
tome  of  Ihem  incloted  in  a  very  rough  shell, 
found  among  weedi  in  atanding  waten,  in 
generally  tinged  green ;  olhere  are  bigger  than 
a  gentle,  ud  of  a  yellowish  hue,  with  a  black 
held ;  thej  an:  an  eicetlenl  boit,  and  are  (bund 
In  moil  plenty  in  gnTelly  and  iCony  riiuleta, 
and  by  (be  ddea  of  itnuu,  in  luge  rinn 

To  collect  (hem,  torn  up  the  ttonei,  and  ibe 
beat  will  adhere  to  them ;  when  the  quantity 
wanted  ia  obtained,  put  thsm  intoa  Unen  bagfoi 
five  or  Bi  dayi,  dip  them,  togethcT  with  the  bag, 
into  water  once  a  day,  and  hang  them  Dp;  they 
will  (ben  turn  yellow,  become  tough,  and  Attcc 
for  angling  tlian  when  fini  got  from  the  brook. 
If  meant  to  be  kept  long,  they  mutl  beput  inui  ■ 
thick  woollen  bag,  with  ume  of  the  moiUgra- 
f  el  or  Bud  from  the  lame  rirnlet  whence  ibey 
are  taken ;  they  muit  be  wettod  t#iee  a  day, 
but  oftener  in  very  hot  weather ;  when  you 
i;arry  them  abroad,  RU  the  bi%  with  water  uid 
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holding  the  mouth  of  it  doie,  let  the  water 
run  irom  them ;  thus  they  have  heen  kept 
three  weeks.  Another  way  of  preseryii^  them 
is,  hj  pladng  them  in  an  earthen  pot  full  of 
liver  water,  with  some  of  the  gravel  they  were 
hred  in  at  the  hottom ;  but  the  preceding  me- 
thod  is  preferable :  some  use  bait  pans  of  dif- 
ferent  sizes  for  insects,  the  tops  punched  full 
of  holes,  not  so  Urge  as  to  admit  of  their  es- 
caping when  placed  in  the  river,  which  not 
only  keeps  them  cool,  but  supplies  them  with 
aliment  in  the  fresh  water;  some  keep  them 
in  moss  in  a  woollen  bog  on  a  damp  floor,  tak- 
ing csre  that  the  bag  retains  a  proper  moisture. 
Another  mode  of  preserving  caddis,  and  also 
grasshoppers,  cateT]^llarB,  oak- worms,  or  natu- 
ral flies,  is  to  take  the  green  withy  bark  from 
a  bough  six  or  seven  inches  round,  and  about 
a  foot  in  length,  turn  both  ends  into  the  form 
of  a  hoop,  and  fiisten  them  with  a  laige  needle 
and  thrnid ;  stop  up  ihe  bottom  with  cork, 
and  bore  the  bark  fVill  of  holes  with  a  red  hot 
wire,  tie  over  it  a  colewort  lea^  and  lay  it  in 


the  grass  every  night :  in  this  manner  caddis 
may  be  preserved  until  they  turn  to  fliea. 
When  grasshoppers  are  to  be  preserved  in  the 
case,  some  grass  must  be  put  into  it 

In  angli^  with  caddis,  the  line,  when  all 
out,  should  be  as  long  as  the  rod,  for  three 
lengths  next  the  hook,  of  single  hsirs,  with 
the  smallest  float,  and  the  least  weight  oif  lead, 
that  the  swiftness  of  the  stream  will  allow  to 
sink,  and  that  may  be  aided  by  avoiding  tlie 
violence  of  the  current,  and  angling  in  the  re- 
turns of  a  stream,  or  in  the  eddies  betwixt  two  ; 
which  are  also  the  most  likely  places  wfaereiii 
to  kill  fish,  either  at  the  top  or  bottom.  The 
caddis  may  be  at  times,  with  very  good  effect, 
joined  to  a  worm,  and  sometimes  to  an  artifi. 
cial  fly,  to  cover  the  point  of  the  hook,  and 
also  two  or  three  together  may  be  put  upon  the 
hook ;  but  it  is  alwa3rB  to  be  angled  with  at  the 
bottom,  especially  when  by  itself,  with  the 
finest  tackle,  and  at  all  seasons  is  a  most  hold- 
ing bait  for  trout  and  grayling  ■     Dotiiel, 


Cag,  s.  a  barrel  or  wooden  yessel,  made  to  contain    four    or  fire 

gallons* 
Cage,  «.  An  enclosure  of  twigs  or  wire,  in  which  birds  are  kept ;  a  place 

for  wild  beasts ;  a  prison  for  petty  malefiEictors. 


In  Faloonry^  the  cage  is  an  oblong 
frame,  four  feet  six  inches  long  and  two  feet 
wide,  made  of  light  wood,  the  sides  and  ends 
are  of  a  proper  size  for  hawks  to  perch  upon, 
and  a  little  wadded,  that  it  may  not  injure 
their  feet  ■  It  is  supported,  when  placed  on 
the  ground,  by  four  legs,  about  a  foot  long. 
Slight  rods  of  hazel  are  fixed  across  each  end, 
to  prevent  the  hawks  from  fallii^  on  the  in. 
ride  when  they  bait  A  space  of  about  twenty 


inches  in  length  is  left  in  the  middle  of  the 
cage,  in  which  the  &lconer  places  himself^ 
carrying  it  by  two  steaps  Uiat  pass  over  hia 
shoulders.  The  hawks  are  tied  upon  Uie  cage 
as  upon  a  perch,  and  by  this  contrivance  manj- 
may  be  earned  by  one  man. 

Cages  and  other  instruments  used  in  &L. 
conry,  are  well  described  in  the  plates  of  the 
Frendi  Encydopodia,  printed  in  1751.--. 
SebrighL 


Cage,  tr.  To  enclose  in  a  cage. 

Cajeput  Oil,  s.  Is  highly  stimulating ;  it  is  given  internally  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic, and  applied  as  an  external  remedy  for  strains  and  rheuma- 
tism :  it  may  be  diluted  with  olive  oil. 

Caj^amins,  (JLapia  caktminaris,^  s.  A  kind  of  fossil  bituminous  earthy 
w^hy  being  mixed  with  copper,  changes  it  into  brass. 

CALcfiNATioN,  s,  Such  a  management  of  bodies  by  fire  as  renders  them 
reducible  to  powder :  chemical  pulverization. 

Calcine,  v.  To  bum  in  the  fire  to  a  calx  or  substance  easily  reduced  to 
powder.  . 

Calculus,  s.  The  stone  in  the  bladder. 

Calf,  s.  The  young  of  a  cow  or  deer ;  the  thick,  plump,  bulbous  part  of 
the  leg. 

Calibre,  #•  The  bore,  or  diameter  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 
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Calidris,  (^lUigerj)  9.  Sanderling,  a  gezitis  thus  characterised  :— 


BUI  of  middle  length,  slender,  stniglit, 
•oft,  flexible  throughout;  compreBsed  fipom 
the  IwBe ;  U  the  point  depressed,  flattened, 
and  broader  than  in  the  noiddle,  the  nasal 
grooTe  being  prolonged  towards  the  point; 


nostrils  at  the  sides  slit  lengthwise;  legs 
slender,  three  toes  directed  forwards,  a^d 
almost  entirely  divided;  wings  of  middle 
size,  the  first  quill  the  longest— Jffafi/Oi^. 


Cai^iveb,  #.  oh$.  A  hand-gnn,  or  harqaebuse ;  an  old  musket. 
CAI.L,  v.  To  name ;  to  make  a  noise  like  quails  and  partridges. 
Cai.l,  #.  An  instrument  to  call  birds. 

The  Catt  qf  Birds  is,  in  most  instances, 
ciTeeted  bj  the  lungs  and  larynx ;  but  some 
speciea  of  woodpecker,  in  die  breeding  season, 
Iwra  a  very  extraordinary  and  peculiiur  call  to 


each  other,  by  strong  reiterated  strokes  of 
their  bill  against  the  dead  sonorous  bnmch  of 
a  tree.  These  calls  seem  to  be  a  spedes  of 
song. — Montagu, 


Cai,losity>  9.  A  kind  of  swelling  without  pain. 
Cajllous,  o.  Hardened,  insensible. 
Callow,  o.  Unfledged,  naked,  wanting  feathers. 
Calombl,  #.  Mercury  six  times  sublimed. 


Calomel,  or  wbmwriaU  of  merewrff^  is 
the  n&oat  naelnl  of  the  mercurial  preparationB, 
and  eompoeed  of  oxide  of  quicksilver  and 
mnxiatic  add.  When  prepared  it  is  a  fine 
white  powder,  nther  indinkig  to  yellow,  and 
very  ponderona.  It  is  the  most  efficacious 
mmihi^minthiic  we  are  acquainted  with  f  see 
ArrHKLMmTHic),  and  an  excellent  o/i^o/ive. 
When  a  brisk  puigative  is  wanted,  calomel 
nay  be  added  to  the  common  physic,  which 
ia  eompoeed  chidly  of  aloes. 

Though  calomel  possesses  these  useful 
^■alitiea,  it  must  be  given  with  caution,  and 
its  eflfeets  carefully  watched ;  as  it  sometimes 
acta  very  violently  and  unexpectedly  on  the 
■^i?-***'^  and  bowela,  and  induces  a  dangerous 
degree  of  vreaknesa.  Salivation  is  sometimes 
the  «flect  of  calomel,  when  given  daily  as  an 
alteiative,  or  as  a  remedy  for  ftrcy  or  mange; 
die  moadi  becoming  so  sore,  and  the  tongue 
aa  iwoDen,  as  to  prevent  the  horse^s  feeding. 
Wlien  these  accidents  occur,  the  medicine 


should  be  discontinued  a  short  time,  and  the 
horse  allowed  to  drink  plentifully  of  water- 
gruel,  linseed  infusion,  or  any  other  mudla- 
ginons  drink.  When  the  bowels  are  affected 
by  it,  opium  is  the  best  remedy,  should 
arrow-root  gruel  or  wheat-flour  gruel  prove 
ineffectual.  In  some  cases,  where  it  has  pn>. 
duced  great  irritation  about  the  anus  or  blad. 
der,  opium  shoifld  be  given  in  the  form  of 
elffster.  (See  Clyitbbs.)  If  the  mouth  be. 
comes  very  sore,  let  it  be  washed  with  a 
solution  of  alum,  by,  means  of  a  syringe. 

Whenever  calomel  is  given,  the  horse  must 
be  kept  warm,  drink  warm  water,  and  have 
regular  exercise.  When  calomel  is  given  aa 
an  anthelminthic,  or  as  a  purgative,  the  dose  is 
from  one  to  two  drachms;  as  an  alterative, 
from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a  drachm.  Calomel 
generally  acts  upon  the  kidneys,  increasing 
the  discharge  of  urine.  (See  Altkrativx8  and 
AMTHKLimrrHicB.) — White, 


Calvs,  V.  To  bring  forth  a  calf,  spoken  of  a  cow.    To  drop  a  &wn. 

Calumba,  #.  A  plant.     The  root  is  a  good  tonic  and  stomachic 

Calx,  s.  Any  thing  rendered  reducible  to  powder  by  burning. 

Cambeb,  #•  A  piece  of  timber  cut  archwise.   The  bending  of  a  gun-stock. 

Camlst,  or  Camblet,  s.  A  kind  of  stuff,  originally  made  by  a  mixture  of 
eQk  and  camel's  hair ;  it  is  now  made  with  wool  and  silk.  It  is  much 
med  for  shooting  jackets,  as  it  resists  water  well,  and  is  light  and  strong. 

Camphob,  s»  a  kind  of  resin  produced  by  a  chemical  process  from  the 
camphor  tree.     The  tree  from  which  camphor  is  extracted. 


The  following  description  of  the  properties 
of  camphor  was  given  me  by  an  old  M.  D. 
Camphor  is  at  oBoe  an  MS«//Mn(,  an  an<M|Mi«. 


modie,  an  anod$fne,  a  febrifuge^  and  a  seda- 
tive.— Condition  of  Hunters. 
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Canary,  s>  Wine  brought  from  the  Canaries;  sack. 
Canary  Bird,  (FrtngiUa  canarioy  Linn.)  #.  A  i 
bird. 


In  length  this  heantUnl  tpedes  is  about 
fire  inches  and  a  half;  the  bUl  pale  flesh- 
colour,  passing  into  reddish  white;  ejes  chest- 
nut brown ;  the  whole  plumsge  of  a  rich,  deep 
primrose  colour,  inclining  to  yellow ;  edge  oif 
the  quills  sometimes  yellowish  white;  legs 
and  feet  the  same  colour  sa  the  bilL  The 
female  is  distinguished  from  the  male  by  the 
plumage  being  of  a  paler  colour;  the  yellow 
round  the  bill,  eye,  and  on  the  breast  and 
edge  of  the  wing,  being  also  of  a  paler  yellow; 
she  is  likewise  rather  larger  and  less  slender 
in  form  towards  the  tail. 

There  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  thirty  va- 
rieties of  the  breeds  of  canaries,  which  can  be 
easily  distinguished ;  and  the  number  is  in- 
creasing every  year.  In  London,  we  have 
societies  for  promoting  the  breeds,  and  a  pre- 
mium is  awainded  to  the  competitor  who  comes 
nearest  to  the  model  of  perfection  given  out 
by  the  society  the  season  prior  to  the  com. 
petition. 

There  are  two  distinct  spedes  of  canaries, 
the  plain  and  the  vari^^ated,  or,  as  they  are 
technically  called,  the  gay  spangles,  or  mealy ; 
and  jonks,  or  jonquils.  These  two  varieties 
are  more  esteemed  by  amateurs  than  any  of 
the  numerous  varieties  which  have  sprung 
from  them ;  and  although  birds  of  different 
feathers  have  their  admirers,  some  preferring 
beauty  of  plumage,  others  excellence  of  song, 
certainly  that  bird  is  most  desirable  where 
both  are  combined.  The  first  property  of 
these  birds  consists  in  the  cap,  whidi  ought 
to  be  of  fine  orange  colour,  pervading  every 
port  of  the  body  except  the  tail  and  wings, 
and  possessing  the  utmost  r^ularity  without 
any  black  feathers,  as,  by  the  smallest  speck, 
it  loses  tiie  property  of  a  show-bird,  and  is 
considered  a  broken^eapped  bird.  The  second 
property  consists  in  the  feathers  of  the  wing 
and  tail  beiiig  of  a  deep  black  up  to  the  quill, 
as  a  single  white  feather  in  the  wing  or  tail 
causes  it  to  be  termed  a  foul  bird ;  the  requi- 
site number  of  these  feathers  in  each  wing  is 
eighteen,  and  in  the  tail  twelve.  It  is, 
however,  frequently  observed  that  the  best 
coloured  birds  are  foul  in  one  or  two  feathers, 
which  reduces  their  value,  although  they  may 

still  bo  matched  to  breed  with. 

•  •  •  ' 

A  small  breeding  cage  is  all  that  is  required 
for  rearing  these  birds ;  but  where  a  room  can 
be  allotted  to  the  purpose,  it  ought  to  have 
shrubs  for  them  to  roost  and  build,  with 
plenty  of  water  to  drink  and  bathe  iq,  that 
being  indispensable  for  all  birds.  The  light 
should  be  admitted  into  the  room  from  the 


east,  for  the  benefit  of  the  morning  sun,  and 
the  windows  should  have  wire  doth,  th&fc 
they  may  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  The  floor  of 
the  apartment  ought  to  be  strewed  with  sand 
or  white  gravel,  and  on  that  should  be  thrown 
groundsel,  chickweed,  or  scalded  n^eseed ;  but 
when  breeding,  they  should  have  nothing  ex. 
cept  hard  diopped  eggs,  dry  bread,  cake  witli- 
out  salt,  and,  once  in  two  or  three  days,  a 
few  poppy-seeds.  Some  bird-fimciers  give 
their  breeding-birds  plantains  and  lettuce- 
seeds ;  but  this  should  be  done  sparingly,  and 
only  for  two  days,  lest  it  should  weaken  them. 

About  the  15th  of  April  they  ought  to  be 
furnished  with  flax,  soft  hay,  wool,  hsir,  moea, 
and  other  dry  materials,  for  building  the  nest, 
which  usually  occujnes  about  three  days :  the 
time  of  incubation  is  thirteen  days ;  but  when 
the  hen  has  sat  eight  or  nine  daya,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  eggs,  holding  them 
carefully  by  the  ends,  against  tiie  sun  or  a 
lighted  candle,  and  to  throw  away  the  dear 
ones.  Some  bird-fimders  substitute  an  iTorj 
egg  until  the  last  is  laid,  when  the  real  ones 
are  replaced,  that  they  may  be  hatched  at  the 
same  time. 

When  the  young  are  to  be  reared  by  the 
stick,  they  must  be  taken  from  the  mother 
on  the  eif^th  day,  taking  nest  and  all.  Prior 
to  this,  the  food  should  consist  of  a  paste 
composed  of  boiled  rapeseed,  the  yolk  of  an 
egg^  and  crumbs  of  cake  unsalted,  mixed 
with  a  little  water ;  this  must  be  given  every 
two  hours.  This  paste  ought  not  to  be  too 
wet,  and  must  be  renewed  daily,  until  the 
nestUngs  can  feed  themselves.  The  hen  has 
generally  three  broods  in  the  year,  but  will 
hatch  five  times  in  the  season,  each  time 
laying  six  ^ggs. 

The  process  of  moulting,  whidi  takes  place 
five  or  six  weeks  afrer  they  are  hatched,  is 
frequently  &tal  to  them.  The  best  remedy  yet 
known  is  to  put  a  small  piece  of  iron  into  the 
water  they  drink,  kee|nng  them  warm  during 
the  six  weeks  or  two  months  which  generally 
elapse  before  they  regain  their  strength.  This 
malady,  to  whidi  they  are  all  anbject,  is  often 
fiital  to  the  hen  after  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year ;  and  even  the  cock,  though  from  superior 
strei^^  he  may  recover,  sad  continue  ooca- 
sionaUy  to  sing,  and  survive  his  mate  four  or 
five  years,  appears  dull  and  melancholy  front 
this  period,  till  he  gnuiually  droops,  and  falle 
a  victim  to  this  evil. 

If  it  is  proposed  to  rear  gay  birds,  the  cock. 
and  hen  should  be  of  the  same  deep  colour  ; 
if  mottled  birds  sre  required,  both  parefnte 
should  be  motUed.     When  a  gay  bird  and  a 
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faej  biid  are  matched,  thej  are  termed  mnle- 
Indt,  because  they  are  imgularly  mottled  in 
their  plumage,  and  therefore  of  no  tbIoo, 
although  thi^  he  equally  good  singen.  The 
ifu^ed  or  French  canary  cock,  with  a  mealy 

him,  often  produeea  beautiful  varietiea. 

•  •  • 

The  moat  oommon  cauae  of  diaeaae  in  birda 
prooeeda  from  a  anpenbundanoe  of  food, 
vfaich  bringB  on  repletion.  In  thia  caae  the 
inteatiiiea  deaoend  to  the  extremitiea  of  the 
body,  and  appear  through  the  eldn,  while  the 
feathera  on  the  part  affected  &U  off,  and  the 
poor  bird,  after  a  few  daya,  pinea  and  diea. 
If  the  diaeaae  ia  not  too  &r  gone,  putting 
them  in  aepaiate  cagea,  and  confining  diem  to 
the  ooohi^f  diet  of  water  and  lettuce*aeed, 
nay  avre  the  livea  of  many :  they  are  alao 
iabjcet  to  epilepay,  aathma,  ulcers  in  the 
throat,  and  to  extinction  of  the  voice.  The 
care  for  the  firat  ia  doubtful ;  it  is  said  that  if 
a  drop  of  Uood  &11  from  ti^e  bill,  the  bird 
viD  lecovei  life  and  senae;  but  if  touched 
prior  to  felling  of  itael^  it  will  occasion  dea^. 
If  they  recover  from  the  first  attack,  they  fre- 
quently live  for  many  yean  without  any 
in  their  note.     Another  cure  is  to 


inflict  a  alight  wound  in  the  foot  Asthma  is 
cured  by  plantain,  and  hard  biscuit  soaked  in 
white  wine ;  while  ulcers,  like  repletion,  must 
be  cured  by  cooling  food.  For  extinction  of 
voice,  the  cure  ought  to  be  hard  yolk  of  eggs, 
chopped  up  ^th  crumbs  of  bread,  and  for 
drink  a  litUe  liquorice-root,  or  a  blade  of  saf. 
fron  in  water.  In  addition  to  theae  evils,  the 
canary  ia  infeated  by  a  amaU  insect,  if  they 
are  kept  dirty.  To  avoid  thia,  they  should 
have  plenty  of  water  to  bathe  in,  in  a  new 
cage,  covered  ^th  new  doth,  and  their  seeds 
well  sifted  and  washed.  These  attentions,  if 
troublesome,  are  nevertheless  necesaary  to 
poaaeea  a  tluiving  bird.  When  wild,  it  haa 
already  been  remaiked,  that  all  birda  require 
water,  and  to  a  canary  this  ia  so  neceesary, 
that  if  a  saucer  or  cup  of  snow  be  put  into  the 
cage  they  will  flutter  against  it  with  the  ut. 
most  delight,  even  during  the  most  severe 
winters.  They  are  bred  in  immense  num. 
hers,  both  for  amuaement  and  conmierce,  in 
France,  Tyrol,  Germany,  and  in  this  country : 
those  from  Germany  are  in  the  leaat  esteem, 
from  their  living  only  one  or  two  yean  in  this 
country,  although  the  cock  of  this  variety  ia 
an  approved  songster. — Montagu. 


Canckr,  #•  A  crabfish ;  a  vimlent  swelling ;  a  sore. 

The  vimlent,  dreadful  ulcer,  that  is  so  fetal 
in  the  human  subject,  and  is  called  cancer,  is 
unknown  in  dogs;  yet  there  is  very  com^ 
monly  a  Imge  scirrhous  swelling  of  the  teats 
m  bitches,  and  of  the  testicles  (though,  less 
frequent)  in  dogs,  that  as  it  aometimes  be- 
comes nloerated,  so  it  may  be  characterised 
by  thia  name.  In  the  eariy  state  of  this 
^oeaae,  discutienta  prove  useful ;  aa  vinegar 
with  ailt,  and  camphor  and  Spanish  flies  with 
ointment,   have   sometimes   sue 


ceeded,  taldng  care  to  avoid  irritating  the  part 
so  much  as  to  cause  blister.  But  when  the 
swelling  is  detached  from  the  belly,  and  hangs 
pendulous  in  the  skin,  it  had  better  be  re. 
moved ;  and,  aa  a  future  preventative,  suffer 
the  bitch  to  breed.  Sc^hous  testicles  are 
likewise  sometimes  met  with;  for  these  no 
treatment  yet  discovered  succeeds,  but  the 
removal  of  the  part,  and  that  before  the  sper. 
matic  chord  becomes  much  affected,  or  it  will 
be  useless. — White. 

Cancerous,  a.  Haying  the  virulence  of  a  cancer. 

Cahdls,  «.  A  light  made  of  wax  or  tallow,  surrounding  a  wick  of  flax 
or  cotton. 


wind  also,  are  found  to  follow.  The  excres- 
cences from  the  wicks  called  frmgnaes  alao 
denote  rain  and  'mnA.~^Sotter, 


Oaadlea,  aa  well  aa  lampa,  often  afford 
food  ptognoatica  of  weather.  When  tiie  flames 
of  candlea  flare  and  mspy  or  bum  with  an 
unsteady  or  dim  li^t,  nin,  and  frequently 

Cane,  «.  A  kind  of  strong  reed ;  the  plant  which  yields  the  sugar ;  a  lance. 

Canes  are  sometimes  used  for  fishing-rods. 
Caneli»a-ai«ba,  #.  An  aromatic  stimulant. 
Canine,  a.  Haying  the  properties  of  a  dog. 
Cankeb,  «.  A  worm  that  preys  upon,  and  destroys  fruits ;  a  fiy  that  preys 

upon  fruits ;  any  thing  that  corrupts  or  consumes  ;  an  eating  or  corroding 

humour ;  corrosion,  virulence ;  a  disease  in  trees. 

Cmnker  in  the  ear A  common  and  tron-  I  cure  it,  boil  two  ounces  of  best  shag  tobacco 

Uesome  disease,  to  which  dogs  are  liable.   To  |  in  a  quart  of  water,  until  one  pint  is  consumed ; 
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dip  the  dog^s  ears,  m  it  it  boiling  hot,  into  the 
tobacco  water,  until  two  inches  above  the  can- 
kered part;  repeat  it  three  sucoeBsive  day*. 
To  bring  the  hair  again,  bum  some  old  shoe, 
and  mix  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  hogV 
lard,  and  firequentlj  anoint  the  ears ;  but  the 
readieet  and  best  way  to  rid  dogs  of  cankers, 

is  to  apply  the  rounding-iron. 

•  •  • 

In  the  early  stages,  a  wash  composed  of 
half  a  drschm  of  superaoetate  (sugar)  of  lead, 
dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  rose  or  rain  water, 
is  often  all  that  is  necessary.  A  small  tea- 
spoonful  may  be  introduced  (previously  warm- 
ed to  a  blood  heat,  to  prevent  surprise)  night 
and  mornim^,  rubbing  the  root  of  the  ear  at  the 
same  time,  to  promote  the  entrance  of  the 
wash  into  the  cavities.  In  more  obstinate 
cases,  it  is  prudent  to  add  fifteen  or  twenty 
grains  of  vitriolated  zinc  (white  vitriol)  to  the 
wash ;  and  if^  instead  of  water,  a  decoction  of 
oak  bark  is  made  use  of  to  form  the  wash,  it 
will  greatiy  promote  the  end  desired.  In 
some  cases,  acetate  of  copper  (verdigris), 
mixed  with  oil,  has  proved  beneficial  when 
introduced  in  the  same  manner.  In  othov, 
submuiiate  of  quicksilver  (calomel)  and  oQ 
have  produced  amendment  in  the  same  way. 
A  verjf  weak  injection  of  the  oxymuriate  of 
quick^ver  (corrosive  sublimate)  has  suc- 
ceeded when  every  other  application  has 
&iled.  A  very  mild  injection  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  as  one  grain  to  two  ounces  of  water, 

has  done  much  good  also. 

•  •  • 

Canker  on  the  outside  of  the  ear  consists 
of  an  iH-disposed  ulcer,  which  is  usually 
situated  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  fl^>  or  pen. 
dulous  part  of  one  or  both  ears,  dividing  it 
into  a  kind  of  slit.     It  seems  to  itch  intole- 


rably, and  is  therefore  kept  in  a  continual 
state  of  aggravation  by  the  shaking  of  the 
dog^s  head.  An  unguent,  made  with  equal 
parts  of  ointment  of  nitrated  quicksilver  axid 
calamine  cerate,  may  be  applied  once  a  day, 
carefully  securing  tiie  ear  from  the  injury 
occasioned  by  the  shaking  of  the  head,  by  a 
sort  of  head  dress,  during  its  use.  Olr  the 
following  may  be  tried : — 

Oxvmuriate  of  quicksilver 
(corrosive  sublimate)  very 
finely  powdered  3  grains 

Cerate  of  calamine  (Tumer*s 

cerate)  .1  drachm 

Sublimated  sulphur  (milk  of)  1  scruplo. 
In  some  cases,  the  oxymuriate  of  silver  has 
become  more  efficacious  in  a  wash,  six  grains 
being  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water. 
Stroi^  astringent  lotions  are  sometimes  use- 
ful ;  as  alum  dissolved  in  a  decoction  of  oak 
bark.  When  the  disease  proves  veiy  obati. 
nate,  exdsion  must  be  resorted  to,  taking 
care  that  th^  whole,  not  only  of  the  imme- 
diate cracked  part,  but  also  of  its  tumefied 

edges,  are  included  in  the  operation. 

•  •  • 

In  tumefied  fiaf  of  the  ear,  the  tumour 
ought  either  to  be  opened  its  full  length,  and 
a  pledget  of  lint  introduced,  to  prevent  too 
hasty  a  union  of  the  outer  edges  of  the  sac  ; 
or  a  seton  should  be  introduced,  embndng 
the  whole  of  the  tumour,  which  should  be 
suffered  to  remain  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 
By  this  means,  instead  of  a  dischaxge  of 
serum,  healthy  matter  will  form  in  a  little 
time ;  the  sides  will  granulate  and  unite,  and 
on  the  removal  of  the  seton,  the  external 
lips  of  the  wound  will  close  firmly  and 
healthily. — Blaine. 


Canker^  t^.  To  corrupt,  to  corrode ; 
Gang  A,  or  Canoe,  #.  A  boat  made 
hollow  yessel ;  a  very  light  boat. 

The  Poole  canoe  is  built  sharp  at  both 
^  ends,  on  the  plan  of  the  Oreenland  whale- 
boat,  except  being  so  flat  at  the  bottom  as  to 
draw  only  two  or  three  inches  of  water,  and 
so  light  as  to  weigh  only  from  sixty  to  two 
hundred  pounds.  In  msking  all  canoes  for  gun. 
ning,  the  builder  should  be  careful  to  have  the 
bottoms  of  them  a  littie  rounded  (say  about 
half  an  inch  of  convex  "'  a-midships,**  for  a  bot- 
tom three  feet  broad) ;  and,  what  is  of  still  more 
consequence,  a  little  '^kammelled,**  or  sprung; 
that  is,  gradually  rising  *'fore  and  aft,**  in 
order  to  **  give  them  life.**  They  will,  other- 
wise, row  miserably  heavy,  and,  when  they 
get  aground,  suck  the  mud  or  sand  so  much, 
that,  in  order  to  get  them  off  again,  you  might 
be  forced  to  stand  up,  and  this  would  frighten 


to  infect,  to  pollute. 

by  cutting  the  trunk  of  a  tree  into  a 


away  the  fowl.  li^  however,  the  bottom  of  a 
canoe  is  too  much  kammellod,  she  will  never 
keep  steady  in  going  to  birds.  Some  people, 
for  this  reason,  leave  hollow  grooves  between 
the  bottom  planks.  I  should  say,  that  to  every 
five  feet  of  pUnk  I  would  give  about  one 
inch  of  '^kammel;**  so  that  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe  being  ten  feet,  would,  by  hold- 
ing a  string  along  the  centre  of  tibe  bottom, 
outside,  prove  convex  about  two  inches.  If 
a  little  more,  she  would  be  none  the  worse  ; 
perhaps  the  better,  provided  that  she  drew 
water  enough  to  give  a  bearing  to  every  part ; 
otherwise  the  ends  that  were  sprung,  would, 
by  being  out  of  the  water,  "  cluck**  so  much 
as  to  make  birds  swim  away  in  the  night.  In 
short,  let  your  draught  of  water  be  the  chief 
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guide  to  ragoUle  the  kammelling,  or  iprmg. 
ing,  ci  joxa  punts  and  canoei.  If  not  required 
for  rough  work,  or  a  fixed  swivel-gan,  I  dbonld 
Rcommend  all  the  planks  to  be  not  more  than 
three  quarters  of  the  thickness  specified  in  the 
l^ate;  as  nothing,  provided  it  be  perfectly 
sale,  can  be  too  light  for  getting  to  wild  birds. 

Canter,  «.  A  short  gallop. 

The  chief  pskces  for  a  hack  to  cany  a  gen< 
ttcman  are  the  walk  and  the  canter.  A  very 
quick  trot  is  a  most  ungentlemanlike  pace, 
and  onlj  fit  for  a  butcher ;  besides  which,  it 
wears  out  a  horse  much  sooner  than  a  canter, 
from  the  weight  being  all  thrown  upon  one 
Core  leg  at  tibe  same  time ;  whereas,  in  the 
onter,  it  ia  equally  divided  between  both. 
Added  to  this  a  canter  is  much  more  easy,  as 

Cantharides,  s.  Spanish  flies,  used 

These  insects  are  found  adhering  to  trees 
sf  difiSerent  kinds  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Spain  :  those  from  the  latter  country  are  con- 
■dercdthe  best. 

Gaatharides  are  so  very  acrimonious,  that 
they  inflame  and  excoriate  the  skin ;  and  hence 
more  perfect  blister  than  any  other 
this  {Hoperty  renden  them  ex. 
tmnely  naeful  in  veterinary  practice,  in  which 
a  good  bUtter  is  the  most  important  oi  all 
external  remedies.  Cantharides  should  be 
finely  powdered;  but  previously  to  this  opera- 
tion tluBy  should  be  sifted,  that  they  may  be 
free  from  a  great  deal  of  dust  and  useless  mat- 
ter, which  we  generally  observe  with  them. 
When  powdored,  they  may  be  either  formed 
bto  aa  ointment,  a  liniment,  or  a  spirituous 
but  the  former  is  the  best  form,  and 
oommonly  used.    (See  Bustbrs.) 


It  is  the  laige  size  of  a  boat,  not  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  wood,  that  makes  her  safe  in  a 
sea.  If  ^e  builder  puts  some  oakum  and  tar 
round  the  heads  of  ^e  ^ndpal  nails,  before 
he  drives  them  in,  so  much  the  better.^ 
Hawker. 


well  as  safer  to  the  rider,  the  horse  having 
his  haunches  more  under  him  than  when  he 
trots,  thereby  more  likely  to  recover  himself 
in  case  of  making  a  mistake,  which  the  best 
is  sometimes  subject  to.  Fast  trotting  also 
distresses  a  horse  more  than  csntering,  be- 
cause  in  the  one  he  is  going  up  to  the  top  of 
his  speed,  and  in  the  o^er  much  below  it— 
JNTtmrod. 

to  raise  blisters. 

Cantharides  are  imported  from  Sicily  and 
Astrscan,  in  sacks  and  small  chests.  The  best 
are  of  a  lively  fr«sh  colour,  a  small  size,  and  not 
mouldy,  nor  mixed  with  the  MeMontha  vit%$  ; 
an  insect  resembliii^  them  in  some  degree,  but 
poasesdng  no  vesicating  property.  It  may  bo 
distinguished  by  its  form,  which  is  more  square 
than  that  of  the  Spanish  fly,  and  by  its  black 
feet  If  Spanish  flies  have  been  pitoperly  dried 
and  kept  in  a  welLstopped  glass  bottle,  they 
retain  tibeir  acrimony,  and  remain  unchanged 
a  great  length  of  time ;  but  sometimes  they 
are  attacked  by  a  small  worm,  which,  how- 
ever, feeds  on  die  inactive  part  only  of  the  fly, 
reducing  it  to  a  powder  that  still  possesses  the 
active  quality  of  the  entire  insect  They  soon 
putrify  when  kept  in  a  damp  place,  and  there- 
fore  should  be  occasionally  spread  out  to  the 
air..,-7Aofiwon'5  London  Dispematory. 

CANTLBy «.  A  piece  with  comers.    The  hinder  part  of  the  saddle. 

Cap,  #.  A  stroDg  covering  for  the  head^  formerly  worn  by  huntsmen— ^hats 

are  now  preferred  by  gentlemen  riders.     Vide  Copper. 
Caparison^  «•  A  sort  of  coyer  for  a  horse ;  generally  horse  furniture. 
Capei^ot,  s*  a  swelling  on  the  hock ;  it  is  harmless,  but  incurable. 
Capercalzie,  (  UrogaUus  vulgaris^  Flem.),  m, 

of  one  found  in  Scotland  was  placed  on  a  Scotch 
pine ;  if  so,  it  diflers  fsom.  all  the  genus,  who 
are  known  to  lay  their  qggs  on  the  bare  ground. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  pine  forests  of 
Norway,  whence  we  have  received  it  It  is 
also  found  plentifril  in  Russia  and  Siberia, 
in  Italy,  and  several  parts  of  the  Alps.  It 
formerly  frequented  the  fir  woods  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  was  last  seen  in  1760,  in 
The  female  is  said  to  lay  fitnn  eight  to  six-  tiie  •  woods  of  Strathglass.  It  continued  in 
of  a  white  colour,  spotted  with  yel-  Strathspey  till  1745.  Recent  attempts  have 
low,  iaiger  than  those  of  our  domestic  fowL  been  made  to  re-introdnoe  the  species  from 
Dr.  f>>*i^i  sys,  he  is  well  informed  the  nest    Norway  without  success.. ..  Montagu, 


Hie  male  of  this  species  is  polygamous, 
and  livea  separate  fit>m  the  females,  except 
ia  the  breeding  season.  Their  manner  and 
kabits  are  very  like  those  of  the  black  grous, 
except  that  this  seems  to  be  confined  wholly 
to  fercsta  of  pine,  on  the  tender  shoots  of 
which  it  fieeds.  It  was  formerly  to  be  met 
with  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  is  now 
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Capistrum,  «.  In  ornithology,  is  a  word  naed  by  LinniBUS  to  express  the 
short  feathers  on  the  forehead  just  above  the  bill.  In  some  birds  these 
feathers  fieJl  forward  oyer  the  nostrils:  they  qoite  coyer  those  of  the  crow, 

C  API  VI,  9.  A  balsam.    It  has  been  lately  introduced  into  veterinary  practice. 

Capon,  #.  A  castrated  cock. 


The  Chinese  ue  Mid  to  he  particukrlj  skiL 
fill  in  this  operation,  the  outline  of  whidi,  ae- 
oovding  to  fheir  mode,  I  give  as  a  matter  of 
cariosity.  The  ^ngs  of  ,tibe  fowl  are  folded 
hack  till  they  meet,  and  the  left  foot  of  the 
operator  is  placed  upon  them,  the  great  toe  of 
his  right  foot  pressing  upon  die  legs  to  keep 
them  &st  After  pulling  ihe  feathers,  an  in. 
dsion  is  made,  one  inch  long,  and  one  inch 
finom  the  spine,  ohliqnely  downward  and  for. 
ward. 

After  the  operation,  instead  of  heing  melan- 
choly, ahashed,  and  humiliated,  the  capon 


such  is  Uie  influence  of  aodadty  over  all  ani- 
mals,  that  his  horrowed  courage  completely 
impoees  on  the  cocks  and  hens,  and  prevents 
them  from  disturbii^  him  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  charge.  At  first,  he  is  a  little  awkward  in 
the  exercise  of  his  office.  His  amhition,  in  imi- 
tating in  his  gait,  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the 
cocks,  makes  him  carry  his  head  too  stiff,  and 
prcTents  him  from  seeiii^  the  chickens,  wfaidi 
he  sometimes  thus  inadvertently  tramples  niu 
der  foot  But  experience  soon  teaches  him  to 
avoid  such  mishaps,  and  accidents  of  the  asme 
kind  do  not  occur  again. — MwiJbray. 
somes  a  hold,  lofty,  and  triumphant  air;  and 

Capot,  «.  Is  when  one  party  wins  all  the  tricks  of  cards  at  the  game  of  piquet. 
Capriole,  «.  CaprioleSf  in  the  old  menage,  are  leaps  such  as  horses  make 

in  one  and  the  same  place,  without  advancing  forwards. 
Capsicum,  s.  The  pod  from  which  cayenne  pepper  is  produced ;  a  powerful 

stimulant. 
Car,  «.  A  small  carriage  of  burden. 
Carabine,  or  Carbine,  s.  A  small  sort  of  inusket.     It  is  shorter  in  the 

barrel  and  smaller  in  the  bore. 
Caraway,  s.  A  plant. 

The  seeds  are  cordial  and  carminative,  and 
from  them  an  essential  oil  is  ohtained  for 
veterinary  purposes.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm,  and  may  he  mixed  either 
with  ale,  milk,  or  water,  into  a  drench ;  or 
formed  into  a  hall  with  powdered  liquorice, 
powdered  ginger,  and  honey. 

Caraway  is  a  usefril  cordial  and  carmina- 
tive.  The  dose  of  the  teed  is  ahout  an 
ounce ;  to  which  may  he  added  a  drachm  or 
two  of  powdered  ginger. 

From  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  oil  of  cara- 
way are  a  useful  addition  to  aloes,  making  a 
puigative  ball ;  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed, 
a  dose  of  physic. 

Though  the  essential  oil  is  the  most  con- 

Cardamom-seeds,  s. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  cardamoms,  the 
greater  and  lesser :  the  latter  are  commonly 
sold  in  their  shells  or  pods,  from  which  they 
are  easily  freed.  These  are  preferred  in  medi- 
cal practice,  prohahly  on  account  of  their  more 


venient  form  for  giving  caraways,  it  is  not 
perhi^M  so  grateful  to  the  stomadi,  or  likely 
to  produce  so  gradual  or  durable  a  stimulus  as 
the  recently  powdered  seeds.  Caraways  loae 
their  power  by  long  keeping,  especially  in 
damp  places.  When  the  essential  oil  is  em. 
ployed,  the  best  manner  of  mixing  it  is  to  rub 
it  in  a  mortar  with  sugar  and  trnde,  and  to 
add  the  ale  or  water  gradually.  Or  it  may 
be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the 
oil  to  two  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  kept  as  an 
enence  of  caraway :  this,  when  mixed  with 
ale  or  water,  will  he  more  uniformly  diffused 
through  the  liquor  tlian  the  oil  alone,  which 

will  immediately  float  on    the  surface 

White. 


grateful  smell  and  taste,  hut  the  laiger  sort, 
which  are  generally  termed  grains  of  paradise 
{see  Grains  of  PAiuniBs),  are  better  for  vete- 
rinary  purposes,  being  a  stronger  stimulant, 
and  much  cheaper. —  White, 


Cards,  ^. 

The  general  opinion  respecting  the  origin 
of  playing.cards  is,  that  they  were  first  made 


for  the  amusement  of  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
at  the  time  he  was  ■fflv^^>d  with  a  mental 
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denDgnment,  wlueh  commenoed  in  1392, 
mod  GOBtanued  for  several  jean.  In  pfroof  of 
this  su|ipofddon,  an  article  in  tliei  treasury 
registerB  belon^ng  to  tbat  monarcli  is  quoted, 
irhich  states  that  a  payment  of  fifty-six  sols 
was  made  to  Jaoquemin  Gringonnenr,  painter, 
for  three  packs  of  cards  gilded  and  painted 
with  divers  colours  and  different  devices,  to 
be  carried  to  the  king  for  his  diversion. 

In  Spain,  as  early  as  A.D.  1387,  John  I., 
king  of  Castile,  in  an  edict,  forbade  playing  of 
cards  and  dice  in  his  dominions.  The  provost 
of  Paris,  January  22,  A.D.  1397,  published 
sn  ordinance,  prohibiting  the  manuiacturix^ 
part  of  the  people  firom  playii^  at  tennis, 
dice,  cards,  &c  which  has  inclined  several 
modem  writers  upon  this  subject  to  refer  the 
inrentiDn  of  cards  from  France  to  Spain ;  and 
the  names  of  some  of  the  cards,  as  well  as  of 
many  of  the  most  ancient  games,  bdng  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  Spanish  language,  are 
justly  considered  as  strong  corroborating  ar- 
guments in  &vour  of  such  an  opinion. 

A  very  intelligent  writer  upon  the  ori^^ 
of  engraving,  Beron  Heineken,  asserts,  that 
playix^-cards  were  invented  in  Germany, 
where  they  wne  used  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century;  but  his  reasons 
are  by  no  means  conclunve.  He  says  they 
were  known  there  as  early  as  the  year  1376. 

At  the  time  that  cards  were  first  introduced, 
dkey  were  drawn  and  painted  by  the  hand 
wiUiovxt  the  assistance  of  a  stamp  or  plate; 


it  follo^ra  of  oonrse  that  much  time  was 
required  to  complete  a  set  or  pack  of  cards; 
and  the  price  they  bore,  no  doubt,  was  ade- 
quate to  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them, 
which  necessarily  must  have  enhanced  their 
value  beyond  the  purchase  of  the  under  classes 
of  the  people.  For  this  reason  it  is,  I  pre- 
sume, that  card-playii^,  though  it  might  have 
been  known  in  England,  was  not  much  prac- 
tised until  such  time  as  inferior  sets  of  cards, 
proportionably  cheap,  were  produced  for  the 
use  of  the  commonalty,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  when  Edward  IV.  ascended  the 
throne,  for  in  1463,  early  in  his  reign,  an  act 
was  established,  on  a  petition  from  the  card- 
makers  of  the  dty  of  London,  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  playing-cards ;  and  soon  after 
that  period  card-playing  became  a  very  general 
pastime. 

The  increasing  demand  for  these  objects  of 
amusement,  it  is  said,  suggested  the  idea  of 
cutting  the  outiines  appropriated  to  the  dif- 
ferent suits  upon  separate  blocks  of  wood,  and 
stamping  Uiem  upon  the  cards ;  the  interme- 
diate spaces  between  Uie  outlines  were  filled 
up  with  various  colours  laid  on  by  the  hand. 
This  expeditious  method  of  producing  cards 
reduced  the  price  of  them,  so  tliat  they  might 
readily  be  purchased  by  almost  every  class  of 
persons.  The  common  usage  of  cards  was  soon 
productive  of  serious  evils,  which  all  the  exer- 
tions of  the  legislative  power  have  not  been 
able  to  eradicate. 


Carminative,  s.  Carminatiyes  are  such  things  as  dispel  wind,  and  pro- 
mote insensible  perspiration. 

The  disorders  for  which  carminatives  are 
employed  are  flatulent  or  spasmodic  coUc, 
gripee,  fret,  and  botts. 


C&UDMATIVB  MIXTURES. 

1.  Best  Cognac  brandy  .     .     4to    6oz. 
Hot  water       .     .     .     .  10  or  12  oz. 

Mix  for  one  dose. 

2.  Anodyne  carminative  )     „  ^      a 

tincture  .  ) 

(The  r^eipt  for  this  tincture  will  be  found 
under  the  article  Anodthb.) 

Hot  water      .     .     .    .     8  or  10  oz. 


4  to    1  oz. 
Idr. 


Mix. 

3.  Tincture  of  opium     .     . 
Essence  of  peppermint  ) 

{see  Peppermikt)  .  ) 
Water 10orl2oz. 

4.  Oil  of  turpentine  .     .     .     4  oz. 
Gruel lOor  12  oz. 

Mr.  Bracey  Clark  recommends,  above  all 
other  remedies,  a  tincture  of  allspice,  made  by 
digesting  one  pound  of  bruised  allspice  in 
three  quarts  of  proof  spirit.  Of  this  he  gives 
four  ounces  in  a  little  water  every  hour  until 
the  horse  is  relieved. 


Carminative,  o.  Belonging  to  carminatives. 

Carnivorous,  a.  flesh-eating ;  a  term  applied  to  birds  and  animals. 


Carnivorous  birds  are  distinguished  by  those 
endowments  and  powers  with  which  they  are 
formshed  by  nature  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
caring  their  food.  They  are  provided  with 
wings  of  great  length,  the  muscles  which  move 
them  being  proportionally  large  and  strong ; 
whereby  they  are  enabled  to  keep  long  upon 
the  wing,  in  search  of  their  prey.  They  are 
with  strong  hooked  bills,  and  sharp 


and  formidable  claws.  '  They  have  also  laige 
heads,  short  necks,  strong  and  brawny  thighs, 
and  a  sight  so  accurate  and  pierdng,  as  to 
enable  them  to  view  their  prey  from  the 
greatest  heights  in  the  air,  upon  which  they 
dart  with  inconceivable  swiftness  and  undevi- 
ating  aim.  Their  stomachs  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  granivorous  kind,  and  their  intes- 
tines are  much  shorter.— .feuHc'Ar. 
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Carotid,  *.  Two  Brteries  which  arise  out  of  the  ascending  trunk  of  theaorttt. 
Carp,  t.  A  pond  and  riyer  fish,  Tery  abundant  in  Great  Bhtain. 


The  orp  b  Ihn  qneen  at  riten ;  4  ilmtilj, 
A  good  and  a  Ttrj  lubtle  fiah ;  tJul  wu  not  nt 
fint  bred,  nor  bath  be«n  long  in  Engluid^  hut 
k  now  iwtunliHd.  It  it  Hid,  Uie^  wen 
bnju^t  hither  by  one  Hr.  Maaal,  m  gmtle- 
man  that  then  lived  W  Fliunited  in  Suwex, 
»  county  thrtl  (boondi  more  irith  Sih  than 

Carpfl  and  loacbea  are  obierredtA  breed  lOTe- 
nl  moDtha  in  one  jfear,  which  piket  sad  moM 
other  fiih  do  not.  And  tbii  i>  parllj  proved 
by  tune  and  wild  rabbit* :  and  alio  by  aome 
ducka  which  will  lay  eggi  nine  of  the  twelve 
montha ;  and  yet  there  be  other  dueki  that 
ky  not  longer  thiu  ibout  one  month.  And 
it  it  the  rather  to  be  believed,  becauie  yon 
ihiJl  acarcc  or  never  take  a  male  carp  without 
a  melt,  or  a  Temale  without  a  roe  or  apawn, 
and  for  the  mut  part  very  much,  and  eipe. 
ciilly  all  the  aummei  aeaaon.  And  it  i> 
oheerved,  that  they  braed  more  natonilly  in 
pondi  than  in  running  water^  if  they  bleed 


there  at  allj  and  that  thoee  that  live  hi  riven 
an  taken  by  men  of  the  beat  palatOT  la  be 
mnch  the  better  meat. 

I  (old  yon  that  Sir  Francii  Bacon  thinke 
that  Ihe  carp  Uvea  but  ten  yean :  hut  Jaaiu 
DubniTiua  hat  writ  a  book  QT  Piih  and 
Fuh  Pondt,  in  which  he  tnyt,  tliat  caipa 
begin  to  apawn  at  the  age  of  thiee  year*,  and 
continue  to  do  >o  till  thirty :  be  aayi  aim, 
of  their  breeding,  i ' '  ' 


I  hath  « 


dboth 


the  earth  and  water,  and  ao  ^ited  them  alio 
for  generation,  that  then  three  or  four  male 
carpg  will  foUow  a  female  -,  and  that  then, 
ahe  putting  on  ■  aeeming  eoyuen,  they  forea 
her  through  weeda  and  flaga,  where  ahe  leta 
&11  her  tfgt  or  apavn,  which  aticka  &at  to 
the  weeda ;  and  then  they  let  Ml  their  ntelt 
upon  it,  and  ao  it  becomea  in  a  ihon  time  tv  b* 
a  living  fiih :  and,  aa  I  told  you,  it  ia  tboii^t 
that  the  cup  doei  tbia  leveral  month*  in  tba 
ycM — W<dtim. 


Carrier,  t.  One  who  corriea  somethilig ;  a  species  of  pigeons. 
Carrion,  «.  The  carcaw  of  something  not  proper  for  food;    flesh  cor- 
rupted.    Rehtting  to  carcasses. 
Carrion  Crow,  {Conma  corone,  Linh.  ;  Le  Conmlle,  Buff.)  «. 


The  canioD  ciow  ia  l«a  than  the  ravei 
bol  aimilar  to  it  in  ita  habita,  colonr,  and  ex- 
terna] ■ppeannoi.  It  ia  (bout  eighteen  lacho 
in  length ;  ita  breadth  about  three  feet.  Birda 
of  Ihia  kind  are  more  numerona  and  aa  widely 
aprtsd  ■*  the  laven.  They  live  moatly  in 
wood*,  and  build  their  ueata  on  treea.     The 
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Carrot,  s.  A  garden  root. 

The  Tsrietkft  of  food,  m  I  have  tenned 
them,  are  each  articles  as,  by  their  Baocharine 
Butter,  prove  h^hlj  nutritious,  although 
their  gluten  is  in  small  proportion.  Carrots 
itand  foremost  on  this  list,  and  hardly  too 
modi  can  be  said  on  their  excellent  qualities. 
They  appear  particularly  &yourable  to  condi. 
tion,  as  the  sldn  and  hair  always  look  well  un- 
der their  use :  they  are  highly  nutritious,  as 
we  know  from  the  fkt  accumulated  when  they 
sre  uaed ;  and  so  iaTOurable  are  they  to  the 
fice  exercise  cK  the  Inugs,  that  horses  have 


been  found  eren  to  hunt  on  them :  and,  in 
conjunction  with  a  certain  portion  of  com, 
perhaps  they  would  form  ss  •good  a  food  as 
could  be  devised  for  our  coach  and  machine 
horses,  our  hackneys,  and,  in  ftct,  for  all 
horses  not  used  on 
Museum  Rustieum 
hunters  fed  with  carrots  and  small  loaves 
made  of  barley  and  oatmeal  mixed ;  and  these 
horses  were  said  to  be  the  pride  of  the  field. 
Agricultural  horses  may  be  supported  on  tiiem 
wholly,  when  sliced  and  mixed  with  chaff. 


**&st  work.**    In  the 
is  an  account  of  two 


Cart,  #•  A  wheel-carriage>  used  commonly  for  luggage. 

Cart-horse,  s.  A  coarse  unwieldy  horse. 

Cartilage,  s.  A  smooth  and  solid  body,  softer  than  a  bone,  but  harder 

than  a  ligament. 
Cartouch,  s.  a  case  of  wood,  three  inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  holding 

balls.     It  it  fired  out  of  a  small  mortar. 
Cartridge,  «.  A  case  of  paper  or  parchment  filled  with  gunpowder,  used 

for  the  greater  expedition  in  charging  guns. 
Cascarilla,  «.  A  tonic  bark.    Dose  firom  one  to  three  drachms. 
Case,  «.  Condition  with  regard  to  outward  circumstances ;  in  physic,  state 

of  the  body ;  condition  with  regard  to  leanness  or  health. 
Case,  «•  To  put  in  a  case  or  cover ;  to  corer  as  a  case ;  to  strip  off  the 

ooreiing ;  to  unskin. 
CAsswoRif  ,  «.  A  grub  that  makes  itself  a  case. 
Cassia,  «•  A  sweet  spice. 
Cassimo,  «•  A  game  at  cards. 

is  generally  played  by  four  persons, 
iotu^y  by  three  or  two ;  the  points 
of  eleren,  and  the  lurch  is  ax. 
TIm  poiDts  are  thus  calculated : — 
That  party  which  obtaiBa  the  gnat^oassino,  or 
ten  of  diamonds,  reckons  2  points. 

Ditto  little  cassino  (the  deuce  of 
spades)  .... 

fie  fiMir  aces  one  point  each 
The  niaf<irity  in  qiades 
The  majority  in  cards 
A  sweep  before  the' end  of  the 
pant,  when  any  player  can  match 
all  oa  the  liosrd,  reckons 
In  aotne  deals  at  this  game,  it  may  so  hap. 
pen  that  neither  party  wins  any  thing,  as  the 
pesnta  are  not  set  up  according  to  the  tricks, 
ht^  obtained,  but  the  smaller  number  is  con^ 
■Hsitlj  aobtaeted  finom  the  larger,  both  in 
catds  and  points,  and  if  they  both  prore  equal, 
tfe  giaoe  eommenoes  again,  and  the  deal  goes 
•B  in  rotation ;  when  three  persons  play  at 
this  ^Bine,  the  two  lowest  add  their  pdnts 
and  sttbtnct  from  the  highest ;  but 


bat 


1 
4 
1 
3 


1 


when  their  two  numbers  together  amount  to 
or  e»;eed  the  hi^^est,  then  neither  party 
scores. 

LAWS. 

The  deal  and  partners  sre  determined  by 
cutting,  as  at  whist.  The  dealer  gives  four 
cards,  by  one  at  a  time,  to  every  player,  and 
either  r^pilarly,  as  he  deals,  or  by  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  at  a  time,  lays  four,  face  up- 
wards, on  the  board,  and  after  the  first  cards 
are  played,  four  others  are  to  be  dealt  to  each 
person  till  the  pack  is  out ;  but  it  is  only  in 
the  first  deal  that  any  cards  are  to  be  turned 
up. 

The  deal  is  not  lost  when  a  card  is  faced 
by  the  dealer,  unl^s  in  Uie  first  round,  before 
any  of  the  four  cards  are  turned  up  on  the 
table ;  but  should  a  card  be  faced  in  the  pack 
before  any  of  the  said  four  are  turned  up,  then 
the  deal  must  be  hegan  again. 

Any  person  playing  with  less  than  four 
cards  must  aMde  by  the  loss,  and  should  a 
card  be  found  under  the  table,  the  player 
whose  number  is  deficient  is  to  tske  the  same. 
H 
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Each  person  pk3rs  one  cud  at  a  time,  with 
which  he  may  not  only  take,  at  once,  every 
card  of  the  same  denomination  on  the  table, 
but  likewite  all  that  will  combine  therewith ; 
as,  for  instance,  a  ten  takes  not  only  every 
ten,  bat  also  nine  and  ace,  eight  and  denoe, 
seven  and  three,  six  and  four,  or  two  fives ; 
and  if  he  dear  tiie  board  before  the  condusion 
of  the  game,  he  scores  a  point  When  a  player 
cannot  pair  or  oomlnne,  he  is  to  pat  down  a 
card. 

The  number  of  tricks  are  not  to  be  ex. 
amined  or  counted  before  all  the  cards  are 
played,  nor  may  any  trick  but  that  last  won 
be  looked  at,  as  every  mistake  must  be  chal- 
lenged immediately. 

After  the  pack  is  dealt  out,  the  player  who 
obtains  the  last  trick  sweeps  all  the  cards 
remaining  unmatched  on  the  table. 

RULBS. 

The  principal  objects  are  to  remember  what 
has  been  played ;  and  when  no  pairs  or  com- 
Unations  can  be  made,  to  dear  the  hand  of 
court  cards,  which  cannot  be  combined,  and 
are  only  of  service  in  pairing  or  in  gaining  the 
final  sweep:  but  should  no  court  cards  be 
left,  it  is  best  to  play  any  small  ones,  except 
aces,  as  thereby  combinations  are  often  pre- 
vented. 

In  making  pairs  and  combinations  a  pre- 
ference  should  generally  be  given  to  spades, 
as  obtaining  a  majority  of  them  may  save  the 
game. 


When  three  aces  are  out,  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  play  the  fourth,  as  it  then  can- 
not pair;  but  ^en  there  is  another  aoe 
remaining,  it  is  better  even  to  play  the  little 
caasino,  ^t  can  only  make  one  point,  than 
to  risk  the  aoe,  which  may  be  paired  by  the 
opponent,  and  make  a  difference  of  two  pointa ; 
and  if  great  caasino  and  an  ace  be  on  the  board, 
prefer  the  aoe,  as  it  may  be  paired  or  com. 
bined,  but  great  caasino  can  only  be  paired. 

Do  not  nqrlect  sweeping  the  board  wfa«n 
sa  opportunity  offers;  always  prefer  taking 
up  the  card  Idd  down  by  the  opponent,  and 
as  many  as  possible  with  one  card;  endeavour 
likewise  to  win  the  last  cards  or  final  sweep. 

While  great  or  little  caasino  is  in,  avoid 
playing  either  a  ten  or  a  deuce. 

When  you  hold  a  pair,  lay  down  one  of 
them,  unless  when  there  is  a  similar  card  on 
the  table,  and  the  fourth  not  yet  out. 

Attend  to  the  adversaries*  score,  and,  if 
possible,  prevent  them  from  saving  their  luidi, 
even  though  you  otherwise  seemingly  get  leas 
yourself,  particularly  if  you  can  hhider  them 
from  clearing  the  board. 

At  the  commenoement  of  a  game,  combine 
all  the  cards  possible,  for  that  is  more  difiScolt 
than  pairing;  but  when  combination  cannot 
be  made,  do  not  omit  to  pair,  and  also 
fully  avoid  losing  opportunities  of 
tricks.— J7oyfo. 


Cast,  t;.  To  admit  of  a  form  by  casting  or  melting ;  to  warp,  to  grow  out 
of  form ;  to  direct  the  hunting  of  a  dog. 

When  hounds  are  at  fiiult,  staring  about 
and  trusting  to  their  eyes  and  ears,  a  forward 
cast  is  the  lesst  likely  to  regain  the  scent;  the 
place  where  they  led  is  the  most  probable 
spot  for  them  to  hit  the  scent,  and  hounds 


knowing  where  they  left  the  scent,  will  there 
try  to  recover  it,  nor  is  a  wide  cast  often  to  be 
made  without  good  reason ;  the  scent  should 
be  tried  to  be  retrieved  by  crossing  the  line  of 
it,  and  a  huntsman,  by  attending  to  this,  will 
not  fail  to  make  a  good  cast,  if  he  observes  the 
point  of  the  fox.  When  hounds  cannot  hit 
off  a  &ult  by  themsci^ves,  the  first  cast  should 
be  speedy;  the  scent  is  then  good,  and  hounds 
not  likely  to  go  over  it  Every  huntsman 
should  adopt  these  rules ;  with  a  good  scent 
his  cast  should  be  quick,  with  a  bad  scent, 
slow,  and  when  hounds  are  ]Hckii^  along  a 


cold  scent,  he  is  not  to  cast  them  at  all. 

•  a  • 

Hounds  that  are  all  well  taught  will  csst 
forward  to  a  hedge  of  their  own  accord.  Time 
ought  always  to  be  allowed  them  to  make 
their  own  cast;  it  is  impertinence  in  a  hunts- 
man  to  prevent  them,  and  prudence  should 
induce  him  to  humour  his  hounds  in  the  cast 
they  seem  indined  to  make,  and  either  to 
stand  still,  or  trot  round  with  them,  aa  cir- 
cumstances may  point  out.  IXfferent  cotm. 
tries  require  different  casts;  in  an  open 
country,  wide  cssts  are  always  necessary  ;  in 
casting  round  a  fiock  of  sheep,  the  whipper-in 
ought  to  drive  them  the  other  way,  lest  they 
keep  running  on  before  the  hounds ;  in  every 
cast  a  huntsman  should  mske  it  perfect  one 
way,  before  he  tries  another^.~Z>cifU0l. 


Cast,  s.  The  act  of  casting  or  throwing :  a  throw ;  state  of  any  thing  caat 
or  thrown  ;  the  throw  of  dice ;  chance  firom  the  cast  of  dice ;  a  mould, 
a  form ;  a  shade,  or  tendency  to  any  colour ;  manner,  air,  mien  ;  a  fligist 
of  hawks. 

Caster,  #•  A  thrower,  he  that  casts. 
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Castilb  Soap,  s.  A  kind  of  soap. 
Casting-net,  #.  A  net  to  be  thrown 

The  CMting-iiet  nuy  be  suooettfiilly  em- 
ployed in  a  certain  depth  of  water,  yiz.  gnd^ 
geon  net  at  four,  and  large  meshed  casting 
net  from  six  to  eight  feet :  in  the  making 
(TCat  attention  must  be  peid  to  putting  in  the 
videninga,  or  the  net  will  never  open  freely, 
howevvr  skiUnl  the  person  that  throws  it.  In 
pcparing  it  for  casting,  it  must  not  be  taken 
opon  the  shoulder  so  sliort  as  to  prevent  the 
Icadfl  having  theb  proper  swing,  which  is  to 
ke  aided  by  the  corresponding  turn  of  the 
cssfeR^s  body,  at  the  exact  moment  of  deliver, 
ii^  it  frmn  faia  arm ;  and  the  iirst  object  is,  to 
let  the  leads  all  break  the  surfiu^  at  once. 
Many  persoiu  jerk  one  part  of  the  net  high  in 
tte  air  (which  assists  the  spreading),  whilst 
tin  other  part  of  the  lead  line  drops  close  to 
die  cBater*8  foot,  making  a  variation  of  some 
aseonds  in  the  frill  of  the  diflferent  leads  into 
the  wnSer:  fish  must  be  very  crowded,  or 
cstremely  sleepy,  if  they  remain  within  ihe 
cvtailed  isnge  and  alow  sinldqg  of  a  net  so 
The  nicety  of  the  art  is,  to  be  able  to 
«Dy  particular  spot,  and  to  shape  the 


into  the  water  bj  hand. 

net  accordingly ;  and  no  one  can  be  deemed  a 
proficient,  miless  ho  is  an  ambidexter,  and 
throws  from  tithet  shoulder,  as  the  turning 
and  holes  in  a  river  may  require. 

For  carp  or  laige  fiah,  the  meah  should  be 
an  inch  and  three  quarters,  and  the  circum- 
ference  of  the  lead  line  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  yards,  and  fit>m  that  to  twenty-eight ;  if 
made  of  silk,  it  will  sink  more  speedily,  and 
of  course  will  admit  to  be  thrown  with  sue 
cess  in  deeper  water  and  more  weeds.  By 
baiting  a  place  in  ponds  with  grains,  worms,  or 
graves,  the  fish  may  be  collected,  and  the 
casting-net  thrown  over  them :  should  ^ere 
be  much  mud,  let  the  net  remiun  quiet  some 
minutes,  and  the  fish  will  rise  frx>m  the  mud, 
into  which  they  may  have  sunk  themselves  at 
the  noise  of  the  net.  *  * 

N.  B. — A  piece  of  cmmb  of  bread  put  into 
the  stomach  of  either  carp  or  tench  suspected 
to  be  tainted  with  the  mud,  will  absorb  all 
the  disagreeable  taste,  and  should  be  taken 
out  before  they  are  sent  to  table. 


CA8TI.B,  «.   Vide  Chbss. 

Castor  Oil,  s.  Oil  made  from  the  beaver. 

A  uaefril  laxative  in  cases  where  it  ia 
afleeaaaiy  to  open  the  bowels,  and  at  the 
■ne  time  Avoid  irritation:  it  is  therefore 
qtwmely  proper  in  fevers  accompanied  with 
particularly  when  there  appears  to 


be  pain  and  irritation  in  the  bowels,  and  may 
be  given  with  four  or  six  ounces  of  Epsom 
salts. 

The  dose  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a  ^t,  or  a 
pint  and  half. — White, 


Castrate,  v.  To  geld. 

Csatratioii  ia  performed  in  various  ways, 
but  ia  all  it  cxpieoaea  the  removal  of  the  tes- 
tklea :  there  ai«  methods  of  rendering  the 
animai  impotent  without  the  actual  ablation 
•f  these  oigsns;  for  if  by  any  other  method 
fte  aeaetlon  of  the  qwrmatic  glands  is  pre« 
vcMed,  from  which  the  uncontrollable  sexual 
exateaaenti  aiiae,  the  end  is  answered. 

GMtimtion  by  cauterization  is  the  method 
witch  haa  been  principally  practised  among 
■a;  and  as  it  ia  that  tanght  at  our  alma 
malec,  we  may  naturally  suppose  it  has  proved 
weitiiy  of  the  patronage  it  has  received.  It 
is  that  I  alwaya  practised,  and  was  successful 
with  iL  But  this  by  no  means  proves  it  the 
hest;  although  good  it  must  be,  since  I  never 
had  an  untoward  case  in  it ;  and  the  more, 
aa,  when  I  waa  called  on  to  perform  it,  it  waa 
vmrnaHj  on  adult  horses,  moetly  on  aged  ones. 
may  be  still  better :  it  is  my  duty, 
aa  I  do,  to  be  a  teacher,  to  brii^ 
ftrward  to  view,  that  they  may  be  com^ 
pan!  together.  A  preliminary  observation 
Aiwilrf  he  made  previoualy  to  castrating,  to  aee 
ihat  tkm  hone  haa  no  hernia  or  rupture :  such 


cases  have  happened ;  and  as  in  our  method 
vre  open  a  cUrect  communication  with  the 
abdomen,  when  the  horse  rises  it  is  not  inu 
probable  that  his  bowels  protrude  until  they 
trail  on  the  floor. 

If  a  colt  cannot  be  enticed  with  oats,  &c., 
he  must  be  driven  into  a  comer  between  two 
steady  horses,  where,  if  a  halter  cannot  be  put 
on,  at  least  a  running  hempen  noose  can  be 
got  round  his  neck ;  but,  whichever  is  used,  it 
should  be  flat,  or  the  struggles,  which  are 
often  long  and  violent,  may  bruise  the  neck, 
and  produce  abscess  or  poll  evil.  When  his 
exertions  have  tired  him,  he  may  be  then  led 
to  the  operating  spot:  here  his  attention 
should  be  engaged  while  the  hobbles  are  put 
on,  if  possible ;  if  not,  a  long  and  strong  cart, 
rope,  having  its  middle  portion  formed  into  a 
noose  suflSciently  large  to  take  in  the  head^ 
and  neck,  is  to  be  slipped  on,  with  the  knotted 
part  applied  to  the  counter  or  breast,  and  the 
long  pendent  ends  passed  backwards  between 
the  fore  legs,  and,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Per- 
dvall, '  extended  obliquely  backward,  carried 
round  the  hind  fetlocks  within  the  hollows  of 
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the  lieeb,  brought  forward  tgun  on  the  out. 
tide,  pused  under  the  collar  rope,  and  a 
■econd  time  carried  backwarda  over  the  out- 
side  of  all,  and  extended  to  its  full  length  in 
a  direct  line  behind  the  animal/  Thus  fet- 
tered, Mr.  Percivall  aaje  his  hind  feet  may  be 
drawn  under  him  towurds  the  elbows ;  I  have, 
however,  often  found  that,  at  the  moment  the 
rope  touches  the  heels,  the  colt  either  kicks 
and  displaces  the  rope,  or  altogether  displaces 
himself;  but  his  attention  can  generally  be 
engaged  by  one  fore  leg  being  held  up,  or  by 
having  his  ear  or  muzzle  rubbed,  or  even  by 
the  twitch :  if  not,  the  rope  may  be  carried 
actually  around  each  fetlock,  which  then 
becomes  a  hobble ;  and  this  rope  may  be  gnu 
dually  tightened:  in  this  way  I  have  sue 
ceeded  with  very  refractory  colts;  but  it 
requires  very  able  assistants,  and,  if  possible, 
the  man  who  has  been  used  to  the  individual 
colt  should  be  present.  In  either  way,  as 
soon  as  the  rope  is  fixed,  with  a  man  to  each 
end  of  it,  behind  the  colt,  let  them,  by  a  sud. 
den  and  fordble  effort  in  concert,  approximate 
his  hind  legs  to  his  fore,  and  thus  throw  him. 
Before  the  colt  is  cast,  however,  it  should  be 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  that  he  is  free  from 
hernia :  with  an  adult  horse  this  is  even  more 
necessary. 

Being  satisfied  that  no  hernia  exists  on 
either  side,  proceed  to  cast  the  horse,  turning 
him,  not  directly  on  the  left  side,  but  princi^ 
polly  inclining  that  way;  and  if  possible  let 
the  croup  be  very  slightly  elevated:  it  is 
usual  to  place  him  directly  flat  on  the  left 
side,  but  I  have  found  the  above  rather  more 
convenient  Every  requisite  being  at  hand, 
and  as  Hurtrel  D^Arboval,  with  his  usual 
minuteness,  observes,  the  operator,  having  his 
scalpel  between  his  teeth,  should  place  him- 
self behind  the  horse,  as  the  most  convenient 
way  to  perform  his  manipulations,  and  firmly 
grasping  the  left  testicle  with  his  left  hand, 
and  drawing  it  out  so  as  to  render  the  scrotum 
tense,  he  should  make  an  incision  lengthways 
of  the  bog,  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior 
port,  or,  as  expressed  by  Hurtrel  d^Arboval,  in 
the  direction  of  the  grand  axis  of  the  organ. 
The  incision  may  be  carried  at  once  through 
the  integuments,  the  thin  dartos  expansion, 
and  the  vaginal  coat  of  the  testicles,  by  the 
dexterous  operator,  with  a  sweep  of  the  scal- 
pel :  but  with  one  less  au  fait  at  the  opera- 
tion, it  will  be  more  prudent  to  make  the  first 
incision  through  the  scrotum  auad  dartos  only, 
to  the  required  extent,  and  then  to  do  the 
same  by  the  vaginal  coat,  thus  avoiding  to 
wcMind  the  testicle,  which  would  produce  vio. 
lent  resistance,  and  give  unnecessary  pain. 
The  testicle,  if  the  opening  be  sufficiently 
large,  will  now  slip  out;  but  the  operator 
must  be  prepared,  at  the  moment  of  so  doing, 
to  expect  some  violent  stnigglings,  more  par- 


ticularly if  he  attempts  to  restrain  the  coo- 
tractions  of  the  cremaster,  and  by  main  force 
to  draw  out  the  testicle.    Preparatory  to  this, 
therefore,  the  twitch  should  be  tightened ; 
the  attendants,  especially  the  man  at  the 
head,  must  be  on  the  alert,  and  the  testicle 
itself,  at  the  time  of  this  violent  retraction  of 
the  cremaster,  should  be  merely  held,  but  not 
dragged  in  opposition  to  the  contraction,  other- 
wise peritonitis  itself  might  be  the  result  from 
any  such  violence.     If  the  clams  have  been. 
put  on  over  the  whole,  according  to  Mr.  Per- 
dvall^s  method,  they  will  assist  in  retainii^ 
the  retracting  parts ;  but  I  must  again  ofiier  « 
caution,  that  they  be  not  used  with  tod  much 
pressure.     The  resistance  having   subsided, 
provided  the  clams  have  been  thus  employed, 
they  must  now  be  removed ;  or,  if  they  have 
not  been  previously  in  use,  they  must  now  be 
taken  in  hand,  and,  being  wadded  with  tow, 
should  be  placed  loosely  on  the  cord,  while 
time  is  given  to  free  the  vox  dtferens^  or 
spermatic  tube,  which  is  seen  continued  firom 
the  epididymis,  from  the  grip  of  the  pincers. 
The  Russians,  Mr.  Goodwin  informs  us,  cut 
it  through  when  they  operate.   Hurtrel  d^Ar- 
boval  does  not  note  it  in  the  French  prac- 
tice ;  but  humanity  is  much  concerned  in  its 
removal  from  pressure,  firom  the  excess  of 
pain  felt  when  it  is  included.      It  is  also 
necessary,  before  the  final  fixing  of  the  clama, 
to  determine  on  the  part  where  the  division 
of  the  cord  is  to  take  place.    To  use  Mr. 
PerdvalVs  words,  "  If  it  be  left  too  long,  it  i» 
apt  to  hang  out  of  the  wound  afterwards,  and 
retard  the  process  of  union  ;**  indeed,  I  hav« 
known  the  end  of  it  swell  into  a  fungous  ex- 
crescence, which  greatly  embarrassed  Uie  prac- 
titioner to  destroy :  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
be  cut  very  short,  and  the  arteries  happen  to 
bleed  afresh  after  it  has  been  relieved  ftom 
the  clams,  the  operator  will  find  it  no  easy 
task  to  recover  it  from  the  retraction  of  the 
cremaster.     The  natural  length  of  the  coid, 
which  will  mainly  depend  on  the  degree  c£ 
the  descent  of  the  gland,  will  be  our  best 
guide  in  this  particular.     The  place  of  secdon 
determined  on  and  marked,  close  the  clams 
sufiiciently  tight  to  retain  firm  hold  of  the 
cord,  and  to  effectually  stop  the  circulation 
within  it      There  are  now  two  modes  of 
making  the  division ;  the  one  is  to  sever  it 
with  a  scalpel,  and  then  to  sufficiently  sesur 
the  end  of  it  so  as  to  prevent  a  flow  of 
blood,  avoiding,  however,  to  bum  it  to    » 
cinder,  as  is  sometimes  done.     The   other, 
and  in  some  respects  the  preferable  method, 
is  to  employ  an  edged  firing-iron,  which  is  to 
divide  it  by  little  crucial  sawings,  so   thftt, 
when  the  cord  is  separated,  it  shall  not  pre- 
sent  a  uniform  divided  surfiu:e,  but  ragged 
edges,  which  will  more  perfectly  destroy  tho 
mouths  of  the  vessels,  and  tend  to  leeaen  the 
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•fauces  of  hBemoiriiage.  This  done,  loosen 
the  damt  BuffidenU  j  to  observe  whether  there 
be  any  flow  of  blood ;  gently  wipe  the. end  of 
the  cord  also  with  the  linger,  ss  somedmes  sn 
•cddental  small  {dug  gets  within  the  vessel, 
which  afterwaids  is  forced  out,  and  therefore 
hsd  better  be  removed  bj  this  means  and  at 
this  time.  Retain  a  hold  on  the  dams  a  few 
minates  longer;  and  while  loosening  them 
giadiiaU  J,  observing  to  have  an  iron  in  readi- 
ness again  to  touch  the  end  of  die  cord,  if  any 
blood  makes  its  sppesnnce.  Satisfied  on  this 
point,  sponge  the  part  with  cold  water,  but  by 
no  means  dash  it  over  them,  ss  has  been  done; 
ndther  is  any  external  application  necessary, 
still  leas  any  resin  seared  on  the  end  of  the 
cofd,  which  can  only  irritate,  and  will  never 
adhere.  On  the  sfter-treatment  much  differ- 
of  opinion  has  existed,  and  even  yet 
The  powerful  evidence  of  aocumu- 
hUed  &cts  has  now  convinced  veterinarians 
of  both  the  necessity  snd  propriety  of  some 
■Mtion  for  the  newly-castrated,  horse  as  a 
pcrrentive  of  local  congestion ;  such  practice 
is  common  in  most  countries  but  our  own, 
and  seems  sslntary  in  alL  Hurtrel  d^ Arboval, 
thus  impressed,  recommends  the  horse,  imme- 
diatelj  after  the  operation,  to  be  led  out  to 
walk  fat  an  hour,  snd  it  is  a  genersl  plan  in 
Pnoice  to  walk  such  horses  in  hand  an  hour 
m^t  and  morning.  Mr.  Goodwin,  in  proof 
of  its  not  being  hurtful,  informs  us,  that 
whole  studs  of  horses  brought  to  St.  Peters- 
bofh  to  be  operated  on,  are  immediately 
travelled  baek  a  certain  portion  of  the  dis- 
tsace,  night  and  morning,  until  they  arrive  at 
home.  I  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in 
reeosnmendii^  a  moderate  degree  of  motion 
is  pteferenoe  to  absolute  rest,  ss  practised 
anoQg  us :  it  is  a  plan  which  has  long  been 
lisIlow«d  with  success smong our  own  cutters; 
sad  perhaps  our  not  adopting  it  before  hss 
fiom  prejudice  sgainst  whatever  was 
by  illitentte  persons,  without  reflect- 
ing that,  HUterate  as  they  are,  their  employers 
sse  not  aU  BO ;  and  that,  unless  success  at- 
tended their  practices,  they  would  cease  to  be 
eaiiployed. 

For  the  French  mode,  twitching,  &c.,  vide 
Gooiyirm,  Blaikb,  &c 


When  a  coli  is  to  be  gelded. — In  the 
first  or  second  week  in  June  he  should  be 
cut ;  and  when  recovered  he  should  be  turned 

out  for  the  summer. 

•  •  • 

**  I  would  not  operate,^  says  Mr.  Pordvall, 
**  during  the  season  of  changing  the  coat,  nor 
even  just  prior  to  that  period,  from  fear  of 
interrupting  the  process,  or  checking  it  slto- 
gether;  neither  would  I  choose  frosty  or 
sultry  weather :  but,  above  sll,  it  is  advisable 
to  suspend  the  operation  when  the  flies  abound. 
If  the  subject  have  passed  the  colt  period  of 
sge,  I  would  recommend  a  dose  of  aperient 
medicine  before  the  operation  be  undertaken^ 
unless  he  should  be  slready  living  on  green 
food."        •  •  • 

Each  testide  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
scrotum  separately,  by  an  opening  suflSdently 
huge,  when  a  %ature  should  be  applied, 
moderately  tight  only,  around  the  spermatic 
chord,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond  its 
insertion  into  the  testicle;  the  separation 
should  then  be  effected  by  the  scalpel  or 
knife,  between  the  ligature  and  testis.  It  is 
sometimes  performed  without  the  ligature,  by 
making  the  division  of  the  chord  wiUi  a  red- 
hot  kidfe,  but  the  other  is  the  neatest  and 
ssfestmode.  •  •  • 

The  castration  of  cats  is  sometimes  prac- 
tised to  keep  them  from  roving,  or  to  increase 
thdr  size.  For  this  purpose  nothing  more  is 
requisite  thsn  to  miice  a  slight  opening  on 
each  side  the  scrotum,  to  slip  out  the  two 
testides,  and  draw  them  away  with  the  fin- 
gers. The  rupture  alone  of  the  spermatic 
chord  prevents  hsmorrhsge  in  them,  and  no 
future  inconvenience  is  felt.  It  is  often  found 
difficult  to  secure  a  cat  for  this  operation; 
but  it  may  be  easily  mansged  in  two  ways^— . 
one  by  putting  the  head  and  fore-quarters  of 
the  animal  into  a  boot ;  tiie  other  by  rolling 
his  whole  body  lengthways  in  several  yards 
of  towelling;  but  the  former  is  the  most 
secure  and  simple,  for  no  animal  is  more 
intractable,  as  a  surgical  patient,  than  grimal- 
kin :  thot^h  to  administer  medidnes  to  a  pig 
beats  the  cat  hollow,  as  sn  obstreperous  ope- 
ration.— Blaine,— Nimrod — PerdvaU, 


Castration,  #.  The  act  of  gelding. 

Castkril,  or  Castrbl,  9.  A  mean  or  degenerate  kind  of  hawk. 

Cat»  #.  A  domestic  animal  that  catches  mice. 

The  cat  is  a  &ithless  domestic;  though  he  is  handsome,  light,  adroit,  deanly,  and 

fentle  and  fivlicsome  when  young,  they  even  voluptuous ;  he  loves  ease,  and  searches  out 

then  posscM  an  innate  cunning,  and  perverse  the  softest  places  for  rest  and  repose.  The  cat 

dispodtion,  which  sge  increases,  and  education  is  very  amorous.     The  passion  of  the  female 

fkaly  serves  to  oonceaL  continues  nine  or  ten  days,  and  commonly 

The  fwm  and  temperament  of  the  cat^s  happens  only  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and 

body  perfectly  correqwnd  with  his  dispodtion ;  autumn,  but  sometimes  three  and  even  four 
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timefl.  They  go  'widi  young  &5  or  56  days, 
and  they  luiully  have- from  foor  to  siz  at  a 
litter.  Ai  the  males  are  apt  to  devour  their 
pn^ny,  the  females  commonly  conceal  them, 
selves  when  they  litter,  and  if  suspicious  of  a 
discovery,  they  carry  their  young  ones  away 
in  their  mouths  and  hide  them  in  holes  or 
inacoessihle  jdaoea.  After  suckling  them  a 
few  weeks,  die  old  one  takes  them  mioe  or 
small  Urds,  to  accustom  them  to  eat  flesh ; 
hut  by  an  unaccountable  caprice,  these  very 
mothers  so  tendor  and  careful,  become  some- 
times so  cruel  and  unnatund,  as  to  devour 
their  offspring  themselves. 

Cats  are  without  docQity,  and  their  scent, 
which,  in  the  dog  is  so  eminent  a  quality,  is 
very  indifferent,  and  therefore  they  hunt  by 
the  eye  only ;  neither  do  they  properly  pur- 
sue, hut  rather  lie  in  wait  and  attack  the  ani- 
mals by  surprise;  and  after  having  pUyed 
with,  and  tormented  them  a  long  tteae,  they 
kill  them  without  any  necessity,  even  when 
well  fed,  and  in  no  want  of  prey  to  satisfy 
their  appetites. 

The  most  inunediate  physical  cause  of  their 
inclination  to  seize  other  ^n<ma1«  by  surprise, 
comes  from  the  advantage  they  receive  from 
the  particular  formation  of  their  eyes.  The 
pupil  in  man,  and  many  other  anlmab,  is 
capable  of  a  certain  d^ree  of  contraction  and 
dilation ;  it  enlaiges  a  Uttle  when  the  light  is 
ftint,  and  contracts  when  it  becomes  too 
strong ;  in  cats  and  nocturnal  Hrds,  as  owls, 
&C.,  this  contraction  and  dilation  is  so  consi- 
derable that  the  pupQ,  which  in  the  dark  is 
laige  and  round,  becomes  in  the  daylong  and 
narrow  like  a  line ;  and  therefore  these  ani- 
mals see  better  in  the  night  than  in  the  day. 
There  is  a  perpetual  contraction  in  the  eye  of 
the  cat  during  the  day,  and  it  is  only  by  a 
great  effort  that  he  can  see  in  a  strong  light, 
whereas,  in  the  twilight,  the  pupil  resumes 
its  natural  form  ;  he  sees  perfectly,  and  pro- 
fits from  this  superiority  to  know,  attack,  and 
surprise  his  prey. 

Cats  have  less  attachment  to  persons  than 
to  houses.  When  taken  to  the  distance  of 
a  league  or  two  they  will  return  to  their  for- 
mer abode  of  their  own  accord.  They  fear 
water,  cold,  and  bsd  smells ;  they  love  to  be 
in  the  sun,  and  to  lie  in  warm  places ;  they 
are  very  fond  of  perfumes,  and  willingly  al* 
low  themselves  to  be  taken  and  caressed  by 
those  who  make  use  of  them.  They  do  not 
come  to  their  full  growth  in  less  than  fifteen 
or  eighteen  months,  but  they  are  capable  of 
engendering  before  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
and  they  can  procreate  all  their  lives,  which 
seldom  exceeds  eight  or  nine  years ;  they  are 
notwithstandii]^,  very  lively  and  hardy,  and 
more  nervous  than  most  other  animals  which 
live  longer. 


The  wild  cat  eonples  with  the  domestic 
one,  and  they  consequently  form  but  one  ape. 
cies.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  both  males 
and  females  to  quit  then:  houses,  when 
they  are  proud  to  go  into  the  woods  to  seek 
wild  cats,  and  afterwards  return  to  their 
former  haHtadons ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
some  of  our  domestic  cats  so  entirely  lesem. 
ble  the  wild  ones.  The  greatest  differeiioo 
between  them  is  interaally,  the  intestines  of 
the  domestic  cat  being  longer  than  those  of 
the  wild  cat,  although  the  latter  is  much  the 
laxgest  and  strongest ;  his  lips  are  also  always 
black,  his  ears  more  stiff,  his  tail  laiger,  and 
his  colour  more  uniform. 

In  genend  cats  are  not,  like  dogs,  subject 
to  degenerate  when  transported  into  wmna 
climates.  Their  nature  is  indeed  more  oon. 
stant,  and  as  their  domestic  state  is  neither  so 
entire,  universal,  nor  perhaps  so  ancient  as 
that  of  the  dog,  it  b  not  surprising  that  they 
should  have  undeigone  less  variation. 

•  •  • 

Besides  this  large  and  ferocious  spedea,  die 
warrens  upon  the  cosst  suffer  much  injury 
from  the  common  cat  becoming  wild  and  bar- 
rowing  in  the  rablnt-holes.  They  are  some- 
times surprised  and  shot  in  the  sand-banks, 
or  taken  in  trsps ;  but  they  are  generally  too 
wary  to  be  approached-.jaid  hunting  only  by 
night,  during  the  day  they  Aeep  in  their  dena, 
and  are  rarely  met  abroad. 

Some  estimate  of  their  numbers  may  be 
formed,  firom  the  drcumstanoe  of  five  malea 
havii^  been  killed  in  a  herdsman^s  oadioaBe 
which  joined  the  warren.  They  had  been 
attracted  there  by  one  of  their  own  spediea, 
and  the  noise  having  alarmed  the  peasant,  he 
guessed  die  cause,  and  cautiously  managed  to 
stop  the  hole  by  which  they  gained  entraiice, 
widi  a  iurf-deave.  Knowing  the  value  of 
the  culture,  he  kept  guard  upon  the  prisiMien 
till  morning,  and  then  despatched  infommtaon 
to  the  Lodge.  My  cousin,  with  his  followers, 
prompdy  repaired  to  the  place,  and  suitduimL 
ing  the  bam  with  guns  and  greyhounds,  bolted 
the  wild  cats  successively,  until  the  whole 
number  were  despatched.  This  ekoMti  was 
not  only  novel,  but  profitable.  After  the 
death  of  their  persecutors,  the  rabbits  ia- 
creased  prodigiously ;  but  fears  are  entertained 
that  these  destructive  animals  are  become 
once  more  abundant  in  the  sand-banka. 

•  •  • 

Cats  sro  ssid,  when  they  wash  their  faces, 
or  when  they  seem  sleepy  snd  dull,  to  foretel 
rain.  The  same  is  said  <tf  them  when  they 
appear  irritable  and  resdoss,  and  play  with  their 
taUB.--Btt^Ofi —  WUdSporuL^oUer. 
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Cataplasm,  «.  A  poultice. 

Catakact,  s.  An  inspissation  of  the  crjstalHne  humours  of  the  eye ; 

sometimes  a  pellicle  that  hinders  the  sight. 
Catarrh,  «•  A  deduction  of  a  sharp  serum  firom  the  glands  about  the 

head  and  throat. 
Caterpillar,  «•  A  worm  sustained  by  leaves  and  fruits. 

downwards. 


Cathartic,  «.  A  medicine  to  purge 

GskhwtiGS  are  a  most  important  class  of 
flMdidnea,  and  of  all  cathartics  Barbadoes 
akea  la  the  beat  Cathartics  improYO  diges- 
tion and  chylificatxm,  by  deannng  the  intes- 
tinea  and  imloading  the  liTor,  and  if  tlie 
ammal  ia  aHemaids  properlj  fed,  Trill  unprove 
Us  streiigtli  and  eondition  in  a  nmarkable 
degree.  Gathartics  are  always  useful  when 
the  afpetite  and  digeslion  are  bad,  and  this  is 
known  by  a  vorscious  or  depraved  sppetite, 
both  for  food  and  for  water ;  rumbling  of  the 
bowels,  and  a  frequent  dischuge  of  wind  from 
tiie  aaua.  This  is  the  ease  in  a  remarkable 
degree  with  broken-winded  horses,  and  gener- 
slly  in  such  as  have  chronic  cougli,  or  are 
cri^biten.  They  should  not  be  given  too 
Strang  or  too  frequently,  ss  they  m%ht  there- 
by weaken  instead  of  strengthening  the  di- 
geatlve  oigans,  and  produce  the  e^ct  they 
were  intended  to  remove.  Cathartics  should 
alwnya  be  made  with  soap,  in  the  following 


manner,  and  then,  if  given  upon  an  empty 
stomach,  they  will  be  carried  off,  and  will  not 
be  dissolved  untQ  they  get  into  the  Isige 
bowels,  where  their  effect  is  intended  to  be 
produced :  that  is  carrying  off  all  the  excre- 
mentitious  matter  that  may  be  lodged  in 
them.  When  given  in  this  way  they  never 
produce  rickness  or  pain  in  the  stomach,  but 
always  operate  without  pain  or  danger. 

CATBAKTIC  BALL. 

Barbadoes  aloes  powdered,  from  5  dr.  to  1  oz. 
Hard  so^  .        3  to  4  dr. 

Oinger  .  .     1  dr. 

Water  .     1  dr. 

Oil  of  cloves  10  drops. 

Beat  the  soap,  oil  of  cloves,  and  water  toge- 
ther  in  a  mortar,  so  as  to  form  a  paste ;  if 
necessary  use  more  water.  Add  the  powdered 
aloes  and  ginger,  and  beat  the  whole  into  a 
ball.— ir*ite. 


CATTiiB,  «•  Beasts  of  pasture^  not  wild  or  domestic.  i 

Cavissok,  8*  A  head-stall  provided  with  a  nose- band  and  ring,  to  which 
a  long  cord  is  attached.  The  cayisson  is  used  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
horse-hreaking. 

Caitf,  8.  A  chest  with  holes,  to  keep  fish  alive  in  the  water. 

Caustics,  «.  Medicaments  which,  by  their  violent  activity,  and  heat,  de- 
stroy the  texture  of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied. 

The  most  powerful  is  the  aetual^  or  hot 
hen  ;  bet  thoe  are  many  other  caustics  pos- 
sessed of  great  strength,  which  speedily  destroy 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  ^yplied.  If  a 
salid  eaastic  is  wanted,  nothing  is  more  con- 
venient than  the  lunar  caustic  (nitrate  of  sQ. 
vcr)u  mider  caustics  are  more  frequently 
esed;  such  aa  sulphate  of  copper,  red  pre- 
cipitate, (nitrie  oxide  of  mercury,)  burnt 
slinn,  ftc. 

Strong  caustics  are  employed  to  destroy 
unhealthy  or  diseased  parts ;  and  for  deanaing 
fbnl  uleera,  ao  as  to  produce  a  healthy  state, 
and  render  them  curable  by  more  simple 
applications.  C^uistics,  divided  into  liquid 
and  solid,  are  strong  and  mild.  The  mild 
SR  often  called  etehiroiics. 


SOLm  CAUSTICS,  STROXO. 

No.  1.  The  red.hot  iron.    (See  FnuNo.) 
2.  Pure  potash  with  lime. 
8.  Nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic. 
4.  Nitrate  of  copper. 

MILD  CAUBTIOB,  SOUD. 

No.  1.  Acetate  of  copper,  or  distilled  verdi- 
gris. 

2.  Sulphate  of  copper,  -or  blue  vitriol. 

3.  Red  nitrated  quicksilver,  red  predpU 
tate,  or  nitric  oxide  of  mercury. 

4.  Burnt  alum. 

5.  Common  verdigris. 
The  mild  require  to-  be  finely  powdered 

and  sprinkled  on  the  ulcer;  and  are  some- 
times mixed  with  digestive  ointments  to  in- 
their  power. 
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•TEONO  CAUmCB,   LIQUID. 


No.  1.  The  ■olphttricand  nitroni  adds,  \i^ieh 
must  be  used  cautiouBl j :  thej  may 
be  diluted  with  a  sufficiencj  of 
water,  to  be  applicable  to  the  pur- 
pose  required. 
2.  Nitrous  add  .  .     1  oz. 

QulckailTer  .     ( oz. 

Place  them  in  a  large  gallipot,  or  open 
phial,  and  avoid  the  noxious  fumes  wUch 
arise.  When  the  quicknlver  is  perfectly  dis- 
solved,  and  the  mixture  cold,  it  may  be  put 
into  a  phisl  and  corked. 

This  is  a  strong  and  efBcadous  caustic ;  a 
certain  remedy  for  the  foot-rot  in  sheep,  and 
effectual  in  canker  of  the  honeys  foot,  pro- 
vided these  complaints  are  properly  manijged 
in  other  respects.  It  is  formed  with  melted 
hog^s  lard  into  a  strong  detergent  dntment, 
or  diluted  with  water. 


No.  8.  Nitrous  add   ••  ■.    1  oi. 

Verdigris  4  or.     Mit 

This  caustic  is  umilar  to  the  former,  and 
applicable  to  the  ssme  purposes. 
No.  4.  Muriate  of  antimony,  or  butter  of  aiw 
timony. 
5.  Muriate  of  quicksilver,  or  subli- 
mate .     1  dr. 
Muriatic  add             .            .    2  «..v. 
This  is  a  very  powerful  caustic,  and  always 
requires  dilution.       Yellow  arsenic  mixed 
with  lime  and  grease,  or  hog's  lard,  is  some- 
times used  as  a  caustic  to  destroy  warts,  or 
cure  fistula  or  poll^viL 

MILD  CADSTICB,   LIQUID. 

No.  1.  Solution  of  blue  vitriol. 

2.  Any  of  the  stronger  caustics,  ezoept 
butter  of  antimony,  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity,  or  more,  of  water. 

8.  Muriatic  add. 

4.  Muriate  of  iron_frAi<0. 
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Cauterizx,  v.  To  burn  with  the  cautery. 

Cautery,  «•  Cautery  is  either  actual  or  potential ;  the  first  is  burning  by 

a  hot  iron,  and  the  latter  with  caustic  medicines. 
Caw,  t^.  To  cry  as  the  rook  or  crow. 
Cellular,  a.  Consisting  of  little  ceUs  or  cavities. 
Cement,  8.  The  matter  with  which  two  bodies  are  made  to  cohere. 
Cerate,  $.  A  plaster  made  of  wax. 
Cere,  #.  (^Cerc^  Linn.)  A  term  in  ornithology  for  the  naked  skin  which 

covers  the  base  of  the  bill,  as  in  the  hawk  kind. 
Cerecloth,  «•  Cloth  smeared  over  with  glutinous  matter* 
Certificate  for  killing  Game,  #.  The  legal  authority  prescribed  by 

act  of  parliament.  , 


Penalty  for  shooting  without,  20/. 

To  be  taken  out  annually,  in  the  parish  or 
place  whero  your  assessed  taxes  are  paid 
costs,  ZL  ISs.  6<t.  and  one  shilling  fee  to 
the  collector. 

Does  not  authorise  unqualified  perscHis  to 
kill  game,  but  exempts  them  from  the  penalty 
of  20/.,  and  leaves  them  subject  to  that  of 
bL  for  non-qualification,  and  also  to  that  of 
6/.  a  piece  for  every  head  of  game  found  in 
their  possession. 

For  menial  servants,  hired  as  gamekeepers, 
costs,  \L  5«.,  and  a  shilling  fee  to  the  ooL 
lector. 

Persona,  not  menial  servants,  must  have 
a  three  and  a  half  guinea  certificate,  and 
should  have,  also,  the  common  gamekeeper^s 


certificate,  to  hold  a  deputatioiL 

When  demanded  by  any  assessor,  collee. 
tor,  land  owner,  commissioner,  inspect<»',  eur- 
veyor,  occupier  of  land,  also  gamekeeper,  or 
other  person,  provided  the  two  latter  produce 
their  certificates,  previously  to  requiring  yours, 
penalty  for  refusing,  20/.  If  you  have  not 
your  certificate  to  produce,  your  name,  and 
place  of  abode,  may  be  asked.  All  certifi- 
cates  expiip  on  the  5th  of  April  in  each 
year. 

If  you  have  not  a  certificate  to  produce  at 
the  time  it  is  called  for,  your  Christiaii  and 
surnames,  and  place  of  abode,  may  be  de. 
manded  by  any  assessor,  &c.  &c,  (as  before 
mentioned)  and  the  penalty  for  refuang  them, 
or  giving  a  fidse  name,  is  20/L 


Cerulean,  a.  Blue,  sky-coloured. 
Chad,  «.  A  sort  of  fish. 
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Cbafvinch,  t.  A  bird  so  calledi  because  it  delights  in  chaff* 


This  lard  is  nther  less  than  the  spszrow. 
The  bill  is  Uuith ;  irides  hazel ;  the  forehead 
black ;  crown  of  the  head,  back  part,  and 
ndes  of  the  neck,  hLaiah  aah-4X>lour;  the 
cheeksi,  under  aide  of  the  nock,  and  breast, 
dull  pink ;  back,  che8tniit.hrown;  romp  green, 
iah  ;  bellj,  white,  tinged  with  pink ;  the  bas- 
tard wing  and  ooverts  of  the  primary  quills 
are  Uack ;  thoee  of  the  aeoondaiy  tipped  with 
nhite ;  the  smaller  coverts  black  and  greyish, 
on  which  is  a  spot  of  white;  the  quill-feathers 
duskj,  slightly  e^;ed  with  greenish  yellow  on 
the  onter  webs,  marked  with  white  on  both 
wsbs  at  the  base;  teil  dusky;  the  exterior 
feather  is  obliquely  marked  with  white,  taking 
in  tlM  whole  of  the  outer  web,  the  next  is 


tipped  with  white ;  legs  dusky. 

The  female  is  of  a  dull  green  above ;  the 
breast  and  belly  of  a  brown  or  dirty  white ; 
the  wings  have  the  aame  markings  as  the 
male,  but  less  brilliant. 

This  bird  makes  a  most  elegant  nest  of 
green  moas,  curiously  atudded  with  lichen,  in< 
terwoven  with  wool,  and  lined  with  feathers 
and  hair.  It  builds  against  the  side  of  a  tree, 
particularly  in  ivy,  or  in  some  forked  branch 
of  a  bush;  but  particularly  in  apple  trees 
overgrown  with  moss  and  Uchen,  and,  like 
many  other  birds,  adapts  the  materials  of  its 
nest  to  the  surrounding  colour ;  an  instinct  of 
no  small  importance_B«totd(r. 


Chain^  «.  A  series  of  links  fiutened  one  within  another ;  a  bond,  a  mana- 
de ;  a  fetter. 

Chaisb,  t.  A  carriage  either  of  pleasure  or  expedition. 

Chaldron,  or  Chaudron,  a,  A  dry  English  measure  of  coals,  consist- 
ing of  thirty-six  bushels  heaped  up.  The  chaldron  should  weigh  two 
thousand  pounds. 

CaALKy  8.  A  white  fossil,  usually  reckoned  a  stone,  but  by  some  ranked 
among  the  boles. 

Chaltbbate,  a.  Impregnated  with  iron  or  steel. 

Chambsl  of  a  Horse,  9.  The  joint  or  bending  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Innd  1^. 

Chamois,  j-.  An  animal  of  the  goat  kind,  the  skin  of  which  made  into 
leather  is  called  Shammy, 


The  chamois  is  a  little  laiger  than  a  goat, 
bat  mnch  superior  in  power  and  agility ;  the 
stnmgest  man  could  not  hold  one  of  a  month 
aid ;  they  bound  from  pred^oe  to  precipice  to 
a  prodigioas  distance,  gaining  the  loftiest  sum. 
sdta,  and  psecqntadng  themaelves  ^m  the 
atcepeat  rocks  without  fear.  The  chase  of 
this  animal  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  moun- 
taiooos  population,  and  many  perish  annually 
in  the  hazardous  pursuit 

Often  the  hunter,  overtaken  by  a  dark' 
niat,  loses  himself  amongst  the  ice,  and  dies 
of  cold  and  hunger;  or  iLe  rain  renders  the 
rocks  so  slippery,  that  he  is  not  able  to  re. 
ascend  them.  In  the  midst  of  eternal  snows, 
lusnng  all  dangers,  they  follow  the  chamois 
frequently  by  the  marks  of  their  feet ;  when 
one  is  peroeiTed  at  a  distance,  the  hunter 
creeps  along  till  within  icadi  of  his  gun,  which 
Ihe  rests  on  a  rock,  and  is  slmost  slways  sure 
sf  his  prey :  thus  the  innocent  beast,  which 
tranquilly  feeds,  perhaps  enjoys  the  Uwt  mo> 
menta  of  its  happy  existence.  But  if  his 
vatehfitl  fye  perceives  the  enemy,  as  is  often 
the  caae,  he  flies  from  rock  to  rock,  **  timer 


addidit  alas,**  and  the  fittigues  of  the  pursuer 
begin,  who  traverses  the  anows,  and  dimbs 
the  precipices,  heedless  of  how  he  is  to  return. 
Night  arrives,  yet  the  hopes  of  the  morrow 
reassure  him,  and  he  posaes  it  under  a  rock. 
There,  without  fire,  without  light,  he  draws 
from  his  wallet  a  litUe  cheese  and  oaten  bread, 
which  he  is  obliged  to  break  with  a  stone,  or 
with  the  hatchet  he  carries  to  cut  his  path  in 
the  ice.  This  repast  finished,  he  fi&lls  asleep 
on  his  bed  of  snow,  conaidering  what  route 
the  chamois  has  probably  taken.  At  break  of 
day  he  awakena,  insenaible  to  the  charma  of 
a  beautiful  morning,  to  the  glittering  raya 
which  ailver  the  snowy  summits  of  the  moun. 
tains  around  him,  and,  thinking  only  of  his 
prey,  aeeks  frvah  dangers.  Thus  they  fr^ 
quently  remain  many  days  in  these  horrible 
deserts,  while  their  wives  and  fiuniliea  scarcely 
dare  to  aleep,  leat  they  ahould  behold  tho 
spirits  of  their  dead  huabonda;  for  it  is  believed 
that  a  chaaseur,  after  his  death,  always  appears 
to  the  person  who  ia  most  dear  to  him,  to 
make  known  where  lie  his  mangled  remains, 
to  beg  the  ritea  of  burial. 
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Cbaup,  v.  To  bite  with  b  freqaeot  ftction  of  the  teeth ;  to  devonr. 
Chance,  J.  Fortone,  the  cause  of  fbrtaitona  erenta;  the  net  oFfoitnne; 

accident ;  poasibihty  of  aaj  occnrreDce. 
Chap,  i.  The  upper  or  niuler  pert  of  a  beast's  month. 
Char,  *.  A  fish  fbnnd  chieflf  iu  Wiiumdenneer  in  Lancashire. 


Tbc  ehu  ii  t  mmt  beautiful  and  eiceUent 
fl>b,  ud  li  ■  Sih  of  pnj.  They  genen11;r 
huint  deep  cool  likn,  mDd  ire  Kldom  found 
X  the  rarbce  till  Ute  in  lulumn.  Wben 
thej  an  M  the  inrfue,  however,  thttj  irill 
laka  athei  Hj  or  mlimmr.  I  have  kDown 
•ome  au^t  in  both  thne  waji,  and  haie 
mjPtelf  tiJiea  a  char,  even  in  lummer,  In  one 
of  ihoee  beautiful,  ■mtjl,  deep  lakei  in  the 
Upper  T^rol,  amr  Naureet;  but  it  wu  where 
a  cool  itnam  enlered  from  the  mountaini, 
and  the  fitb  did  not  rlH,  but  iwallowed  the 
utifidiJ  fi;  under  mtei.  The  char  U  alwajri, 
in  iu  colour,  a  verj  biilliaul  Sab,  but  in  diT- 


n  beautiTul  fith  than  thoee  of  Auwee, 


which,  when  in  perfect  aeuon,  have  the  lower 
flna  and  the  bellj  of  the  InighteBt  Tennilion, 
with  a  white  line  on  the  onbride  of  the  pccto. 
nl,  Tnntiml,  anal,  and  lower  part  of  the  caudal 
fin,  and  with  vormilion  apota,  aurmqnded  bj 
the  bright  olive  ihade  of  the  aidet  uid  back. 
The  donal  fln  in  the  char  ha*  eleven  ipinea, 
the  pcctonl  fourteen,  the  vential  nine,  tlw 
anal  ten,  and  the  caudal  twentj.  I  kava 
Eihed  for  them  in  many  lake*,  vithoat  idc 
ceia,  both  in  Enghuid  and  Bcollaod,  and  alao 
amongit  the  Alp* ;  and  I  am  told  the  only 
■ore  waj  of  taking  them  ia  by  ainking  «  liDe 
with  a  bullet  and  «  hook  havuig  a  live  Diin- 
now  attached  to  it,  in  the  deep  water  iriikh 
the  J  uiuallf  hauni Dawf, 


Char,  v.  To  bum  wood  to  a  black  cinder. 

Charadhius  (Link.)  «.  Plover,  a  genus  thus  characterised : 


Bill  ihoTter  than  the  head,  blender,  itiught, 
eompmaed,  naaal  furrow  prolonged  more  than 
two-thirdi ;  mandiblea  bulged  towudb  the  tip. 
Noatrilt  at  the  baae,  jagged,  alii  lenglhlriie  iu 
the  middle  of  a  Urge  membnne,  which  coven 
the  foaae.  L<^  long  or  of  middle  length, 
■lender,  three   toee  directed  fbrwudB ;    the 


uter  tee  joined  to  the  middle  one  by  >  ahoit 
membrane;  the  inner  toe  aepaimte.  T^ 
slightly  roiuided  or  tqture.  Wingi  of  middle 
die,  the  flnt  qidll  a  tittle  ahorter  than  tbe 
Hcond,  which  ii  the  longeat  in  the  with;  i 
Montagu. 


Charcoal,  t.    Cotd  nude  hy  bnming  wood.      Charcoal  povUicet  are 
sometimes  used  to  remove  the  fetid  smell  arising  from  greased  heels. 
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Charob,  9.  To  accuse ;  to  command ;  to  fiJl  upon,  to  attack ;  to  load  a 
gun, 

Chargb,  «•  Care,  trost,  custody;  command,  commission;  imputation; 
expense ;  onset ;  the  quantity  of  powder  and  ball  put  into  a  gun ;  a 
preparation,  or  a  sort  of  ointment  applied  to  the  shouldernsplaits  and 
8]»ain8  of  horses. 


Ckuaifgen  are  plasten  applied  to  the  legB  to 
vemove  windgalla  and  lunencss,  previoui  to 
tnrnii^  the  hone  out  Thoao  in  oommon 
oae. 


2.  YeUow  roan  .     1  lb. 

Beea-ivaz  .     8  oz. 

Common  turpentine       .     2  oz. 

Armenian  bole,  powdered  4  oz^ — ^Mix. 
The  first  three  are  to  be  melted  together, 
and  then  the  latter  is  to  be  added.  The  mix- 
ture is  to  be  constantly  stirred  until  suiBdently 
cold  to  be  applied;  and  if  it  prove  too  thiek 
when  cold,  it  may  be  softened  with  a  little  oQ 
or  laid. 

Chargbr,  #•  an  officer*s  horse. 

Chariot,  «•  A  carriage  of  pleasure,  or  state. 

Charm KR,  s.  One  that  has  the  power  of  charms,  or  enchantments. 


1.  TeUow  raain 

.    2  oz. 

Burgundy  pitch 

4  oz. 

Barbadoestar 

.    2oz. 

Beea-wax 

3  oz. 

Redlead 

.     4oz. 

The  Charmer — ^That  individuals  have  ox. 
evcieed  a  powerful  and  unaccountable  influence 
oo  tfie  most  unmanageable  animals,  by  means 
whidi  still  remain  a  mystery,  is  certain.  The 
most  remarkable  case  on  record,  is  that  of  an 
Irish  blacksmith,  who,  by  an  undiscovered 
agency,  could  subdue  the  most  vidous  horses. 
He  asserted,  that  this  was  effected  by  merely 
wUspering  in  the  animal'*s  ear  some  potent  spell, 
snd  hciiee  he  gained  the  title  of  the  charmer. 
This  power  over  the  most  dnperate  horses  was 
so  often  pot  to  the  test,  that  all  doubt  is  idle. 
He  never  refused  to  enter  the  stable  of  horses 
fhet  to  all  bettdes  were  uniqiproachable,  and 
sfter  a  diort  t^le^iLtite,  the  animal  would  be 
found  trembling  and  subdued,  and  while  every 
fimb  appeared  convulsed  with  terror  the  ehar- 
winild  pass  under  his  belly,  lift  his  feet, 


or  do  any  thing  he  was  required.  In  his  re- 
peated experiments  upon  the  most  savsge 
horses,  the  charmer  never  received  any  in- 
jury, or  fidled  in  subduing  the  aninuL 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  account 
for  tho  means  by  which  this  influence  was  ob- 
^tsined.  The  general  belief  was,  that  some 
powerful  drug  was  passed  by  the  exerciser  into 
the  horse^s  ear ;  but  by  what  means  was  he 
enabled  to  approach  sufficiently  dose  to  a  furi- 
ous brute  to  administer  it  ? 

It  is  singular  that  though  ihe  charmer  was 
a  miserable  and  poverty-stricken  wretch,  no 
bribe  could  induce  him  to  communicate  the 
charm  if  it  was  one— 4md  tiiongh  immense 
simis  of  money  were  offered,  he  carried  the 
secret  with  him  to  the  grave ! 


Chase,  «•  To  hunt>  to  pursue ;  to  drire. 

Chase,  «•  Hunting,  pursuit  of  anything  as  game;  fitness  to  be  hunted; 

pmrsuit  of  something  as  desirable ;   hunting  match ;  the  game  hunted ; 

open  ground  stored  with  such  beasts  as  are  hunted ;  the  chase  of  a  gun, 

is  the  whole  bore  or  length  of  a  piece. 
Chaser,  t.  Hunter,  pursuer,  driver. 
Chbck,  9,  Restraint,  curb ;  in  fftlconry,  when  a  hawk  forsakes  the  proper 

game  to  follow  other  birds ;  the  cause  of  restraint ;  a  stop. 

should  be  silent,  and  stand  still,  the  huntsman 
had  better  let  th£  hounds  alone,  or  content 
himself  with  holding  them  forward,  without 
taking  them  off  their  noses. 

If  hounds  come  to  a  check  on  a  h^  road, 

by  the  fox  being  headed,  in  trying  back  they 

have  the  best  chance  of  hitting  off  the  scent 

sgain,  as  they  may  try  on  both  aides  at  once.— 

When  hounds  are  at  a  check,  every  one    Beckford.,Jj)aniel. 


When  hounds  divide  and  are  in  two  parts, 
the  wfaipper4n  must  wait  for  the  huntsman^s 
balloo  bdfore  he  ttopB  either.  If  there  are 
many  scents,  and  it  is  quite  uncertain  which 
is  Uie  hunted  fox,  he  should  stop  those  hounds 
that  are  the  &rthest  down  the  wind,  as  they 
can  bear  the  others,  and  will  reach  them 
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Chbckmatk,  «.  The  moyement  on  the  chess-board,  that  pats  an  end  to 

the  game. 
Chebk,  8.  The  side  of  the  face  below  the  eye ;  a  general  name  among 

mechanics  for  almost  all  those  pieces  of  their  machines  that  are  double. 
Cherup,  v.  To  chirp,  to  use  a  cheerful  voice. 
Chess,  s,  A  nice  and  intricate  game,  in  imitation  of  a  battle  between  two 

armies. 


BULB   FOR  CHBB. 

1.  Move  your  pawns  before  jonr  pieces,  and 
aflerwardi  bring  out  the  pieces  to  support 
them ;  therefore  the  kingX  queen*s  and  bi- 
shops* pawns  should  be  the  first  played,  in 
order  to  open  the  game  welL 

2.  Do  not,  therefore,  play  out  any  of  your 
pieces  early  in  the  game,  because  you  thereby 
lose  moves,  in  case  your  adveraury  can,  by 
playing  a  pawn,  nuke  them  retire,  and  he  also 
opens  his  game  at  the  same  time :  especially 
avoid  playing  your  queen  out,  till  your  game 
is  tolerably  well  opened. 

3.  Avoid  giving  useless  checks,  and  never 
give  any  unless  to  gain  some  advantage,  be- 
cause  you  may  lose  the  move,  if  the  adversary 
can  either  take  or  drive  your  piece  away. 

4.  Never  crowd  your  game  by  having  too 
many  pieces  together,  so  as  to  prevent  your 
men  advancing  or  retreating  as  occasion  may 
require. 

5.  If  your  game  should  be  crowded,  endea. 
vonr  to  five  it  by  exchanges  of  pieces  or  pawns, 
and  castle  your  king  as  soon  as  convenient ; 
afierwaidt  briQg  out  your  pieces,  and  attack 
the  adversary  vdiere  weakest 

6.  When  the  adversary  plays  out  his  pieces 
before  his  pawns,  attack  them  as  soon  as  you 
can  with  your  pawns,  by  which  you  may  crowd 
his  game  and  make  liim  lose  moves. 

7.  ^ever  attack  the  adversary's  king  with- 
out a  sufficient  force;  and  if  he  attack  yours, 
and  you  cannot  retaliate,  offer  exchanges;  and 
shoidd  he  retire,  when  you  present  a  piece  to 
exchange,  he  may  lose  a  move.  It  also  may 
sometimes  be  expedient  to  act  in  this  manner 
in  case  of  other  attacks. 

8.  Play  your  men  in  guard  of  one  another, 
so  that  if  any  be  taken,  the  enemy  may  also 
bo  captured  by  that  which  guarded  yours,  and 
endeavour  to  have  as  many  guards  to  your 
]nece,  as  your  adversary  advances  others  upon 
it ;  and,  if  posnble,  let  them  be  of  less  vUue 
than  those  he  assails  with.  When  you  can- 
not well  support  your  piece,  see  if  by  attack- 
ing one  of  Us  that  is  better,  or  as  good,  you 
may  not  thereby  save  yours. 

9.  Never  attack  but  when  well  prepared, 
for  thereby  you  open  your  adversary's  game, 
and  prepare  him  to  pour  in  a  strong  attack 
upon  you,  as  soon  as  your  weaker  one  is 
over. 

1 0.  Never  play  till  you  have  examined  whe- 


ther you  are  free  from  danger  by  your  adver- 
sary's last  move ;  nor  offer  to  attack  till  you 
have  considerod  what  harm  he  would  be  able 
to  do  you  by  his  next  moves,  in  eonsequenoe 
of  yours. 

11.  When  your  attack  is  in  a  prosperoiis 
way,  never  be  diverted  from  it  by  taking  any 
piece,  or  other  seeming  advantage,  your  adver- 
sary may  purposely  throw  in  your  way,  with 
the  intent  that,  by  your  taking  the  bdt,  he 
might  gain  a  move  which  would  make  your 
design  miscarry. 

12.  When,  in  pursuing  a  welUlald  attack, 
you  find  it  necessary  to  force  your  adversary's 
defence,  with  the  loss  of  some  pieces ;  if^  upon 
counting  as  many  moves  forward  as  you  can, 
you  find  a  prospect  of  success,  sscrifice  a  pieee 
or  two  to  gain  your  end :  these  bold  attempts 
make  the  finest  games. 

13.  Never  let  your  queen  stand  so  before 
the  king,  as  that  your  adversary,  by  bringing 
forwards  a  rook  or  a  bishop,  might  check  your 
king  if  she  were  not  there,  for  yon  could  hard- 
ly save  her,  or  perhaps  at  best  must  sacriAeo 
her  for  an  inferior  piece;  as  for  example :  place 
the  white  king  on  61,  the  queen  on  53;  the 
black  king  on  4,  and  the  rook,  on  16 :  which 
last,  if  moved  to  13,  must  be  taken  by  the 
white  queen,  who  in  return  would  be  taken 
by  the  black  king,  because  the  white  queen 
could  not  otherwise  be  moved  without  putting 
the  king  on  check  to  the  black  rook. 

14.  Let  not  your  adversary's  knight  foik 
your  king  and  queen,  or  king  and  rook,  or 
queen  and  rook,  or  your  two  rooks,  at  the  same 
time ;  for  in  the  two  first  casea,  the  king  bong 
forced  to  go  out  of  check,  the  queen  or  the 
rook  must  be  lost ;  and  in  the  two  last  a  n>ok 
must  be  lost,  at  best,  for  a  wo^  piece.  Place 
the  white  queen  on  5,  tho  rook  on  7,  and  a 
black  knight  on  37.  The  latter  piece,  if 
moved  to  22,  will  fork  both  the  queen  and 
rook,  and  consequentiy  one  of  them  must  be 
lost  for  the  knight 

15.  Take  care  that  no  guarded  pawn  of  your 
adversary's  fork  two  of  your  {neces :  knights 
and  rooks  are  particularly  liable  to  this  mode 
of  attack ;  also  guard  against  either  a  check  by 
discovery,  or  a  stale-mate. 

16.  When  the  kings  have  castled  on  diffe. 
rent  sides  of  the  board,  attack  with  the  pawn 
you  have  on  that  side  where  the  adversary  has 
castled,  advancing  tho  pieces,  eqtecially  the 
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^oeen  t&d  vooks  to  lupport  them;  and  if  the 
advensry*!  king  hare  three  pawns  on  a  line  in 
frrat,  he  ihonld  not  stir  them  till  forced  to  it 

17.  Endeavour  to  have  a  move  in  ambas- 
cade;  that  la,  place  the  queen,  bishop,  or 
rook  behind  a  pawn,  or  a  piece,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  that,  upon  playing  that  pawn,  or 
piece,  jTou  disooTer  a  check  upon  your  adver. 
asry's  king,  and  consequently  may  often  get  a 
piece,  or  some  other  advantage  by  it  Sup- 
peee  the  black  king  on  6,  a  white  bishop  on 
41,  and  a  pawn  on  84  ;  by  moving  the  pawn 
ta  26,  a  check  by  the  white  bidhop  is  dis- 
OTered  npon  the  black  king. 

18.  Never  guard  an  inferior  piece  or  pawn 
with  a  better,  if  you  can  do  it  with  a  pawn, 
because  that  better  pieee  may  in  such  -a  case 
be,  as  H  were,  out  of  pUy. 

19.  A  pawn  pushed  on,  and  well  supported, 
often  costs  the  adversary  a  piece;  but  one 
sepsrated  from  the  others  is  seldom  of  any 
value.  And  whenever  yon  have  gained  a 
pawn,  or  other  advantage,  and  are  not  in 
danger  of  hrnng  the  move  thereby,  make  as 
fieqnent  exchanges  as  you  can. 

20.  If  each  player  have  three  pawns  npon 
the  board,  and  no  piece,  and  you  have  a  pawn 
on  one  aide  of  the  board,  and  the  other  two 
eo  the  other  side,  and  your  adversary's  3  are 
oppuaite  to  your  2,  march  with  your  king  to 
take  his  pawns;  and  if  he  move  to  support 
tbesa,  go  on  to  queen  with  your  single  pawn ; 
and  if  he  attempt  to  hinder  it,  take  his  pawns, 
and  posh  yours  to  queen ;  that  is,  to  move  a 
pawn  into  the  adversary*s  back  row,  in  order 
to  make  a  queen,  when  the  original  is  lost 

21.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  game,  each 
pirtj  having  only  three  or  lour  pawns  on  dif- 
ferent sadea  of  the  board,  the  kings  are  to 
endeavour  to  gain  the  move,  in  order  to  win 
the  game :  for  example — ^the  white  king  placed 
en  M,  and  the  black  king  on  37,  white  would 
pun  the  move  by  playing  to  68,  or  black  to 
38,  and  in  both  cases  the  adverse  long  would 
be  pteventod  from  advancing. 

22.  Wlien  the  adversary  has  no  more  than 
his  king  and  one  pawn  on  the  board,  and  you 
a  Im^  only,  yon  can  never  lose  that  game  if 
yoa  bring  and  keep  your  king  opposite  to 
your  adversary^  when  he  is  immediately 
cither  before  or  on  one  side  of  his  pawn,  and 
only  one  house  between  the  kii^s.  This 
most  then  either  be  a  drawn  game,  or  if  the 
opponent  pernst  in  his  endeavours  to  win,  he 
wdl  lose  by  a  stalemate,  by  drawing  you 
■pon  the  last  square. 

28.  When  your  adversary  has  one  pawn  on 
the  rook*s  line,  with  a  king  and  bishop  against 
a  kxi^  only,  and  his  bishop  is  not  of  the  co- 
lour that  commands  the  « comer-house  his 
pawn  is  going  to,  if  you  can  got  your  king 
into  that  comer,  you  cannot  lose  Uiat  game, 
bat  may  win  by  a  stale-mate. 


24.  When  yon  have  only  your  queen  left 
in  play,  and  your  king  happens  to  be  in  that 
position  of  stale-mate,  keep  giving  check  to 
your  adviersary^s  king,  always  taking  care  not 
to  check  him  where  he  can  interpose  any  of 
his  pieces  that  make  the  stale :  by  so  doing, 
you  will  at  last  force  him  to  take  your  queen, 
and  then  you  win  the  game  by  being  in  stale- 
mate. 

25.  Never  eover  a  check  with  a  piece  that 
a  pawn  pushed  npon  it  may  take,  for  fear  of 
only  getting  that  pawn  for  it :  put  a  black 
rook  on  7,  and  a  pawn  on  40 ;  the  white  king 
on  68,  and  a  knight  on  61  :  the  white  king 
being  on  a  check  to  the  rook,  if  the  check  be 
covered  by  moving  the  white  knight  to  56, 
the  black  pawn  could  then  be  moved  to  48, 
and  take  the  knight 

26.  Do  not  crowd  your  adversary's  king 
with  your  pieces,  lest  yon  inadvertently  give 
a  stale-mate. 

27.  Do  not  be  too  much  afraid  of  losing  a 
rook  for  an  inferior  piece ;  thoi^  a  rook  is 
better  than  any  other,  except  the  queen,  yet 
it  seldom  comes  into  play,  so  as  to  operate, 
until  the  end  of  the  game  ;  and  it  is  generally 
better  to  have  a  worse  piece  in  play  than  a 
superior  out 

28.  When  you  have  moved  a  piece,  which 
your  adversary  drives  away  with  a  pawn,  that 
is  a  bad  move,  your  enemy  gaining  a  double 
advantage.  At  this  nice  game  no  move  can 
be  indiffbrent  Though  the  first  move  may 
not  be  much,  between  equally  good  players, 
yet  the  loss  of  one  or  two  more,  after  the 
first,  makes  the  game  almost  irretrievable: 
but  if  you  can  recover  the  move,  or  the  at- 
tack  (for  they  both  go  together),  you  are  in  a 
fidr  way  of  winning. 

29.  If  ever  your  game  be  such,  that  yon 
have  scarce  anything  to  play,  you  have  either 
brought  out  your  pieces  wrong,  or,  which  is 
worse,  not  at  all ;  for  if  you  have  brought 
them  out  right,  you  mnst  have  variety  enou^. 

30.  Do  not  be  much  afraid  of  doubling  a 
pawn :  two  in  a  direct  line  are  not  disadvan- 
tageous when  surrotmded  by  three  or  four 
others ;  Uiree  together  are  strong,  (as  three 
white  pawns  on  28,  35  and  37 ;)  but  four, 
(as  44  in  addition)  that  make  a  square,  with 
the  help  of  other  pieces,  well  managed,  form 
an  invincible  strength,  and  probably  may  pro- 
duce you  a  queen:  on  the  contrary,  two 
pawns,  with  an  interval  between  (as  on  35 
and  37)  are  no  better  than  one ;  and  if  you 
should  have  three  over  each  other  in  a  line 
(as  26,  34,  and  42)  your  game  cannot  be  in  a 
worse  situation. 

31.  When  a  piece  is  so  attacked  that  it  is 
difficult  to  save  it,  give  it  up,  and  endeavour 
to  annoy  your  enemy  in  another  place ;  for  it 
often  happens,  that  whilst  your  adversary  is 
pursuing  a  piece,  you  either  get  a  pawn  or 
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two,  or  flaeh  a  tituatioii  m  end»  In  his  de- 
structioii. 

32.  Sappoting  your  queen  and  another 
piece  are  attacked  at  the  nme  timet  *od  by 
remoying  your  queen,  yon  most  loee  the 
piece,  if  you  can  get  two  jaeces  in  exchange 
for  her,  rather  do  that  than  retire ;  for  the 
difibrence  is  more  than  the  worth  of  a  queen ; 
besides,  you  preserve  your  situation,  which  is 
often  better  than  a  piece;  when  the  attack 
and  defience  are  thoroughly  formed,  if  he  who 
plays  first  be  obliged  to  retire  by  the  person 
who  defends,  that  generally  ends  in  the  loss 
of  the  game  on  the  side  of  him  who  attacks. 

83.  Do  not  sim  at  exchanges  without  rea- 
son ;  a  good  player  will  take  advantage  of  it, 
to  spoil  your  situation,  and  mend  h^  own : 
but  when  you  are  strongest,  especially  by  a 
piece,  and  have  not  an  immediate  checkrmate 
in  view,  then  every  time  you  exchange,  your 
advantage  increases.  Again,  when  yon  have 
played  a  piece,  and  your  adversary  opposes 
one  to  you,  exchange  direetly,  for  he  wants 
to  remove  yon :  prevent  him,  and  do  not  lose 
the  move. 

84.  Every  now  and  then  examine  your 
game,  and  dien  take  your  measures  accord, 
ingly. 

85.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  game,  espe- 
cially when  both  queens  are  off  the  board, 
the  kings  are  capital  pieces;  do  not  let  your 
king  be  idle ;  it  is  by  his  means,  generally, 
yon  must  get  tiie  move  and  the  victory. 

86.  As  the  queen,  rooks,  and  bishops 
operate  at  a  distance,  it  is  not  always  neces- 
sary in  your  attack  to  have  them  near  your 
adversary's  king;  they  do  better  at  a  distance, 
cannot  be  driven  away,  and  prevent  a  stale- 
mate. 

37.  When  there  is  a  piece  you  can  take, 
and  that  cannot  escape,  do  not  hurry;  see 
where  you  can  make  a  good  move  elsewhere, 
and  take  the  piece  at  leisure. 

38.  It  is  not  always  right  to  take  your  ad- 
versary's pawn  with  your  king,  for  ^  very  often 
it  happens  to  be  a  safeguard  and  protection  to 
him.  Place  a  Uack  rook  on  5,  with  a  pawn 
on  45,  and  the  white  king  on  53,  and  he  will 
be  sheltered  by  the  black  pawn  from  the 
attack  of  the  rook. 

39.  When  you  can  take  a  man  with  diC 
ferent  pieoes,  conrfder  thoroughly  with  which 
you  had  best  take  it 


APPLICaTIOM  to  SOMK  op  Tm  fmUHSOIMO  RVLES. 

1.  Whether  you  play  the  open  or  doee 
game,  bring  out  sll  your  pieoes  mto  play  be. 
fore  you  b^jin  the  attack ;  for  if  you  do  not 
and  your  adversary  should,  you  will  always 
attack,  or  be  attacked,  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage ;  this  is  so  essential,  that  you  had  better 
forego  an  advantage  than  deviate  from  it;  and 
no  person  can  ever  play  well  nAio  does  not 
strictly  practise  this.  In  order  to  bring  out 
your  pieoes  properly,  push  on  your  pawns 
first,  and  support  them  with  your  pieces,  by 
which  your  game  will  not  be  crowded,  and  aU 
your  pieces  will  be  at  liberty  to  play  and  as- 
sut  each  other,  and  so  co-operate  towards  ob- 
taining  your  end ;  and  either  in  your  attack 
or  defence,  bring  them  out  so  as  not  to  be 
driven  back  again. 

2.  When  you  have  brought  out  all  your 
]neces,  which  you  will  have  done  well,  if  yon 
have  your  choice  on  which  side  to  csstle; 
then  consider  thoroughly  your  own  and  ad. 
▼ersary^s  game,  and  not  only  resolve  where  to 
castle^  but  likewise  to  attack  where  you  uj^ 
pear  strongest,  and  your  enemy  weakest  By 
this  it  b  probaUe  you  will  be  able  to  break 
through  your  adversary's  game,  in  vdkich  some 
pieces  must  be  exchal^|[od.  Now  pause  again, 
and  survey  both  games  attentively,  and  do  not 
let  your  impetuosity  hurry  you  on  too  fitr ;  at 
this  critical  juncture  (especially  if  you  still 
find  your  adversary  very  stroi^)  ndly  your 
men,  and  put  them  in  good  order  for  a  second 
or  third  attack,  still  keeping  them  close  and 
connected,  so  as  to  be  of  use  to  each  other. 
For  want  of  this  method,  and  a  little  oooU 
ness,  an  almost  sure  victory  is  often  snatched 
out  of  a  player's  hands,  and  a  total  overthrow 
ensues. 

3.  At  the  last  period  of  the  game,  obeenre 
where  your  pawns  are  strongest,  best  connected, 
and  nearest  to  queen;  Ukewise  mind  how 
your  adveraary's  pawns  are  disposed,  and  com. 
pare  theee  things  together ;  and  if  you  can 
get  to  queen  before  him,  proceed  without  he- 
sitation ;  if  not,  huny  on  with  your  king  to 
prevent  him  :  I  speak  now,  ss  supposing  all 
the  noblemen  are  gone ;  if  not,  they  are  to 
attend  your  pawns,  and  likewise  to  prevent 
your  adversary  from  going  to  queen.— Ksd« 


Chess-board,  «•  The  board  or  table  on  which  the  game  of  chess  is  played. 

Chess-man,  «•  A  puppet  for  chess* 

Chevaux-de-frise,  s,  a  piece  of  timber  traversed  with  wooden  spikes, 

pointed  with  iron,  five  or  six  feet  long. 
Chew,  t;.  To  grind  with  the  teeth,  to  masticate ;  to  meditate,  or  ruminate 

in  the  thoughts ;  to  taste  without  swallowing. 
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■  The  jimitg  of  a  bird,  puticukirly  of  a  hen,  or  small 


Chick,  Chicken,  i 

Caim,  t.  The  |iwt  of  the  back  in  which  the  badc-bone  is  found ;  a  piece 

of  the  back  of  an  animal. 
Chikp,  ».  The  Yoice  of  biidB  or  insects. 
CHOP,t>.  To  do  any  thing  with  a  quick  motion;  to  light  or  happen  npon 

any  thing.     To  &U  upon  a  scent. 
Chough,  t.  A  bird  which  freqnenta  the  rocks  bj  the  B' 


Thij  ^adfl*  wagfai  mbout  To 
kngth  near  aeraiteen  inciis.  The  bill  u 
icager  and  mom  iltnder  Uum  in  inj  of  Ibe 
ftDDB,  A  little  curved,  of  «  deep  oiugB  red, 
nndi  Raombling  red  eonl,  end  it  renurlubl; 
Inttle;  iiida  hucL 

Tlw  plunnge  ii  wholly  bUek,  i^oMed  with 
pnple ;  lefi  uhd  feet  red ;  clam  black,  itnnig, 
nl  Bwb  hooked.    The  rcnule  diflen  in  Dot 


being  »  laige,  and  in  the  Mil  being  ifaotter ; 
the  plamage  in  both  KXei  ii  alike. 

TiuB  bird  nth  ni  aeema  to  be  chieflj  co&. 
fined  to  Devoohire,  Cornnll,  and  Walet, 
vhere  it  ii  found  on  moat  of  the  bold  rock; 
ihorea.  It  has  been  aecn  on  the  clidb  of  Dorer, 
luppnaed  to  have  etcaped  fnaa  eonfineaumt, 
and  atocked  thoae  rocka.  Bat  *f  believe  tba 
breed  in  thoae  partaia  again  lotL—MonittfU. 


Chbomic,  a.  Relating  to  time.    A  chronic  distemper  is  of  long  dnrmtion. 

Vide  Lameness. 
Chub,  a.  A  river  fish.    The  cheren. 


TUa  fiah  takea  it*  name  tnta  the  bead, 
■at  eolj  in  our  om  but  ather  tanpugn ;  we 
oill  it  diob,  accordiDg  to  Skinner,  and  from 
ibe  old  Engliah  tef,  a  head ;  the  French, 
teaurd;  tlie  Italiuia,  capitome:  in  dilleieat 
pvts  of  l^wgl^iMl  Ihii  flab  ia  called  cheren, 
aeh,  or  botling ;  be  much  reaemblea  the  taip, 
bat  ia  of  ■  longer  (arm  ;  the  bodj  ia  oblong, 
ladlaer  rannd,  and  of  a  prettj  eqnal  thlckneia 
n  the  gtoiter  part  of  the  ilepe ;  the  ecaln 
an  faiBe ;  tbe  iridea  aOieij ;  the  cheeka  of 
Ike  mBe  colour ;  the  head  and  hack  of  a 
deep  doaky  green ;  tbe  tide*  ailvtrj,  bnt  in 
IW  BBBowr,  Tcllow ;  the  bellj  while ;  the 


pectoral  fi 


pale  yellow;  tba  lentnl 
ana  auai  nni,  red;  tbe  tail  foriied,  of  a 
browniah  hue,  bnt  tinged  with  bine  al  the 
end ;  it  ia  altogether  a  handaome  fiafa,  will 
aomeliniea  weigh  npwarda  of  five  pounda ',  but 
Salvianui  apealu  of  Ihem  aa  iiunaang  la 
aght  or  nine.  Tbe  Beah  of  the  chub  la  not 
Id  much  eatcem,  being  coarae,  and  when  out 
of  aeaaon,  full  of  aDiall  baity  bonei ;  the  head 
and  throat  are  the  beat  paita,  taking  can  to 
haTB  tbe  latter  well  wuhed  and  deanied 
from  the  grau  and  woedt  aiually  in  it.  The 
roe  ia  exceedingly  good,  and  tbb  Bah  atewed 
aacaip,  will,  itia  aaid,  dccrite  a 
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The  lunmts  of  the  ehub  ue  in  liren  whoie 
bottoms  ue  of  sand  oi  clay,  or  which  are 
bounded  by  clayey  banks;  particularly  in 
deep  holea,  shaded  by  treea,  w^ds,  &c.  They 
frequently  float  on  the  sur&ce,  and  are  some- 
times  in  streams  and  deep  waters  where  the 
currents  are  strong ;  in  ponds  fed  by  a  rivulet 
they  grow  to  a  large  size.  They  spawn  in 
April,  and  are  most  in  perfection  in  December 
and  January,  having  then  very  few  of  the 
hairy  bones  aforementioned. 

The  chub  does  not  afford  the  angler  so 
much  diversion  as  the  trout,  from  being  so 
dull  a  fish  on  the  hook,  and  when  once  struck 
becoming  soon  tired ;  but  he  bites  so  eagerly, 
that,  when  he  takes  the  bait,  his  jaws  are 
heard  to  chop  like  those  of  the  dog,  and 
having  a  very  wide  leather  mouth,  and  his 
teeth  in  his  throat,  there  is  little  danger  of  his 
breaking  hold ;  to  fish  for  him,  the  angler  should 
have  astout  long  rod,  a  strong  line  (if  he  uses  a 
reel  he  will  be  enabled  the  better  to  fish  under 
bushes)  with  a  yard  or  more  of  the  best  silk- 
worm-gut at  bottom,  a  hook  proportioned  to 
the  bait  used,  a  swan-quUl  float,  and  the  line 
so  shotted,  eight  or  ten  inches  firom  the  hook, 
as  to  nnk  the  float  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
above  the  surfiue ;  the  same  ground-bait  to  be 
used  as  for  the  carp,  and  the  hook  haited  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  salmon^s  roe  (boiled  a 
little)  to  fill  up  the  bend  properly ;  this  rightiy 
done  is  a  tempting  bait  The  laige  ones  are 
to  be  cai^ht  by  dibbing,  very  early  in  the 
mornings  with  the  brown  beetie  or  cock- 
chafer :  by  day-break  the  angler  should  be  at 
the  river,  and  after  baiting  Ids  hook,  let  him 
move  it  two  or  three  times  near  the  sur&ce, 
as  in  the  act  of  flying;  then  let  it  softly  drop 
on  the  water,  shaking  the  rod  gently,  whidi 
will  cause  the  appearance  of  its  struggling  to 
escape:  this  attracts  the  chub,  who  are  so 
fond  of  this  bait  that  they  will  rise  two  o^ 
three  at  a  tisie  to  seize  it ;  the  landing-net  in 
this  fishing  should  never  be  forgotten,  as  the 
places  most  likely  for  success  in  taking  chub, 
are  those  where  the  angler  cannot  get  to  the 
water-side  to  land  them  with  his  hands. 

Another  way  of  dibbing  is  in  a  hot  summer 
day  with  a  grasshopper.  In  any  hole  where 
they  haunt,  many  of  them  will  be  seen  bask- 
ing themselves  near  the  surface ;  the  rod  must 
be  both  long  and  of  considerable  strength ;  the 
line  strong,  and  in  length  about  a  yard.  Bait 
the  hook  with  a  grasshopper,  and  the  angler 
must  conceal  himself  behind  some  bush  or 
tree,  and  remain  as  motionless  as  possible,  for 
the  chub  is  so  fearful,  that  the  smallest  sha- 
dow of  a  bird  flying  over,  or  of  the  rod,  makes 
him  sink  to  the  bottom,  but  he  will  soon  rise 
again.     Having  selected  the  laigest  chub,  let 


him  move  the  rod  with  great  sbwuess  and' 
caution,  and  drop  the  bait  gentiy  upon  the 
water,  three  or  four  inches  before  it,  and  he 
will  in£Ulibly  take  it :  thore  is  no  danger  of 
securing  the  chub,  if  allowed  play  enough 
before  it  is  attempted  to  be  taken  out,  being 
one  of  the  leather-mouthed  fishes,. wherein  a 
hook  seldom  loses  its  hold. 

The  chub  will  take  genties,  wasps,  maggots 
(which  must  be  baked  in  an  oven  before  used). 
Paste  of  fine  new  white  bread  (without  being 
made  wet),  worked  up  in  tiie  hand,  and  tinged 
with  vermilion  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
colour  of  salmon^s  roe ;  from  the  hook  this 
paste  will  not  easily  wash  off,  and  is  a  most 
killing  bait ;  but  the  best  baits  for  bottom  or 
float-fishing  for  this  fish,  are  old  Cheshire 
cheese,  (such  as,  without  crumbling,  will 
mould  in  the  hand),  and  the  pith  from  the 
back  bone  of  an  ox,  with  the  outward  so  care- 
fully  taken  off  as  not  to  bmiso  the  inwaid 
skin. 

At  civery  season  of  the  year,  the  former  of 
these  is  good ;  but  the  latter  end  of  summer, 
and  all  tibe  winter,  are  the  preferable  times  for 
both.  In  baiting  with  the  cheese,  put  a  round  • 
lump,  the  size  of  a  cherry,  on  a  largo  hook,  so 
as  to  cover  the  bend,  and  some  way  up  the 
shank ;  fish  nx  inches  from  the  bottom,  or  in 
cold  raw  weather  the  bait  may  lie  on  the 
ground ;  but  if  the  hole  has  not  been  ground- 
baited,  the  depth  is  immaterial;  when  there  is 
a  bite,  the  float  will  very  swiftly  be  drawn  under 
water,  strike  immediately  and  give  him  pUy, 
holding  a  tolerable  tight  line,  to  keep  the  fish 
clear  <^  weeds  and  stumps,  which  at  sight  of 
the  angler  he  will  endeavour  to  get  at  for 
shelter,  and  if  not  properly  managed,  he  will 
break  Uie  taekle.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
the  chub  mH  take  a  marsh,  or  small  red- 
worm  ;  in  May,  June,  and  July,  flies,  beetles, 
snails  (the  black  ones  with  the  belly  slit  to 
shew  the  white ;)  in  August,  pastes :  thelstige 
chub  will  also  take  minnows,  small  dace,  and 
gudgeons,  angled  with  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  perch ;  and  the  latter  bait  used  likewise  in 
trolling  for  pike,  the  hook  not  so  heavily  load, 
ed  upon  the  shank.  Theygoige  immediately 
upon  taking  the  bait  Their  biting  times  az« 
chiefly  from  before  sunrise  until  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  from  four  untH  after  sunset  in 
the  summer,  (some  will,  by  chance,  take  at 
any  time  of  the  day  when  mild  and  cloudy)  ; 
and  in  the  winter  the  middle  of  the  dsy  is 
best ;  remembering  that  in  hot  weather,  they 
are  to  be  fished  for  at  or  near  the  top,  and 
not  deeper  than  mid-water,  and  in  cold,  close 
to  or  upon  the  bottom;  and  that  the  main 
point  in  taking  this  fish  is,  the  angler's  keep- 
ing himself  out  of  sight.i— sOams/. 


Chubbed,  o*  Big-headed,  like  a  chub. 
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Chuck,  v.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  hen. 

Chtle,  s.  The  white  juice  formed  in  the  stomach  by  digestion  of  the 

aHment. 
Cicatrice,  or  Cicatrix,  s*  The  scar  remaining  after  a  wound ;  a  mark, 

an  impressnre. 
Cicatrize,  v.  To  apply  such  medicines  to  wounds,  or  ulcers,  as  skin 

them. 
CiDBB,  #•  The  juice  of  apples  expressed  and  fermented. 
Ciliary,  a.  Belonging  to  the  eyelids. 
Ciliated  (^Lingua  Ciliatay  Linn.),  a.  In  ornithology,  a  term  used  when 

the  tongue  is  edged  with  fine  bristles,  as  in  ducks. 
C1NGI.E,  #•  A  girth  for  a  horse. 

Cinnabar,  s.  Vermilion,  a  mineral  consisting  of  mercury  and  sulphur. 
Cinnamon,  s.  The  fragrant  bark  of  a  low  tree  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 


To  dife  cinnamon  eohur, — ^Taike  about 
throe  pints  of  right  tUme  crattUy  (conu 
BOB  lichen)  about  four  or  six  chips  of 
joong  fustic,  and  a  good  flake  of  walnut- 
put  them  down  in  eight  quarts  of 
;  when  your  time  of  boiling  is  half 
add  a  pint  of  crottle  and  eight  or 
chips ;  make  four  very  thick  can- 
bags,  ten  inches  broad  and  fourteen 
fifteen  inches  long — wash  them  when 
lest  they  should  hurt  your  colour, 
IXride  one  pound  of  fiir  into  four  parts. 
ml  pat  a  part  into  each  bag;  tie  a  leaden 
vt^t  to  each  bag,  at  both  ends,  allowing 
two  incbea  of  string,  to  admit  the  bags  to  rise 
ftat  heigbt  from  the  bottom,  lest  they  should 
bom;  place  them  in  the  pot  so  that  they  may 
■ot  entangle  with  each  other,  put  in  your 
withoat  the  lid,  and  fill  the  pot  with 
It  will  take  £rom  twelve  to  eighteen 


hours  boiling;  divide  that  time  as  to  the 
drawing  each  shade;  look  at  them  every  hour 
by  lifting  out  a  bag,  and  if  you  see  a  shade  to 
your  eye,  draw  a  part  and  put  down  your  bag 
again:  in  this  case  you  should  put  half  a 
pound  of  fur  in  your  bags.  There  are  many 
shades  of  cinnamon  wanting  in  fishing.  Thus 
you  have  your  colour  nice  and  clean.  The 
reason  of  using  the  bags  is  the  difficulty  of 
carding  the  crottle  out  of  the  fur ;  and  the 
reason  of  boiling  so  long,  is,  that  the  bag  in 
some  degree  prevents  the  dye. 

You  nuy  get  a  more  flaming  cinnamon  by 
unng  the  following  dye-stuff :— A  quarter  <^ 
a  pound  of  turmeric,  half  a  table-spoonful  of 
brasil,'and  a  flake  of  walnut-bark;  follow 
the  process  of  the  other,  as  to  the  addition  of 
more  dye-stuff,  the  bsgs,  leads,  &c. — Old 
Receipt, 


CiNQus,  9.  A  five. 

CiBCLE,  cr.  To  move  ronnd  any  thing ;  to  enclose,  to  surronnd ;  to  confine. 

CiEcuM voLATiON,  a.  The  act  of  flying  round, 

Cut&us, «.  A  description  of  cloud. 


CiiTVff  or  Curkhud. — When,  after  much 
iae  weather,  this  doud  appears  like  a  white 
fine  pencilled  along  on  the  azure  sky,  we  may 
generally  reckon  on  a  change;  and  if  the 
ck«d  increases,  and  others  are  added  to  it 
latlafy,  or  if  it  change  to  the  wane-doud. 


rain  will  probably  follow  before  long. 

The  ttdFts  of  cirrus,  called  mares*  tails,  are 
known  to  be  a  sign  of  wind,  which  has  fre- 
quently been  found  to  blow  from  the  quarter 
to  which  these  curldouds  have  previously 
pointed. — Foster, 


Ci8T»  «•  A  case,  a  tegument,  commonly  the  enclosure  of  a  tumour. 
Cistern,  #•  A  receptacle  of  water  for  domestic  uses ;  a  reservoir ;  an 

enclosed  fountain;  any  watery  receptacle. 
Citron*  s,  A  laige  kind  of  lemon. 
Citron-Water,  «.  Aqua  yitss,  distilled  with  the  rind  of  citrons. 
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Claret,  s.  A  species  of  French  wine 

To  dpe  oUtret  colour. — Take  any  quantity 
of  BtufF,  put  it  down  with  some  young  fustic 
chips,  bring  it  up  to  as  bright  a  shade  as  it 
will  give,  and  then  put  in  some  black  grain ; 
bring  it  up  high  \rith  this,  add  some  brasil 
dust,  and  you  will  have  a  deep  red.  Have 
a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water  and  a  little 
stale  urine  id  another  vessel,  dip  a  small  bit 
of  wool  in,  and  if  you  like  the  change  dip 
more;  have  some  archil  liquor  boiled  and 
strained,  add  this  to  the  rest  of  your  liquor 
sparingly,  as,  if  you  darken  too  much  at  first, 
you  ruin  all :  thus  you  may  draw  two  shades 
between  the  different  additions  of  the  archil 
and  liquor;  and  if  you  wish  it  to  be  still 
daricer,  take  out  your  fur,  and  throw  into  the 


pot  a  quarter  of  a  tea^spoonful  of  salt  of  tar- 
tar, and  that  will  darken  it  sufficiently. 
To  dye  good  dark  clarets,  blood,  and  fiery 

rede ^Get  some  bunches  of  the  clearest  red 

hackles,  ground  them  well  in  cochineal,  then 
add  some  brasil  dust,  and  when  they  have 
boiled  a  few  minutes  draw  a  bunch  or  two; 
add  more  brasil  dust,  boil  and  draw  again. 
If  they  are  changed  enough,  then  add  in  some 
archil  and  boil  them  again.  Never  attempt 
to  ground  in  yellow  for  this  process,  as  at 
best  the  hackles  will  appear  but  a  dull  ma. 
hogany  colour  when  placed  between  yon  and 
the  light.  Never  use  young  fustic  in  hackle- 
dyeing,  as  it  spoils  the  feathers^-^Oitf  Re^ 
eeipU 


Class,  «.  A  rank  or  order  of  persons  or  animals. 

Class,  v.  To  rang^e  according  to  some  stated  method  of  distribution. 

Claw,  9.  The  foot  of  a  beast  or  bird  armed  with  sharp  nails. 

Puppies  are  frequently  bom  with  cfeto  claws; 
sometimes  they  are  double.  Whether  there 
is  any  bony  attachment  or  not,  it  is  always 
prudent  to  cut  them  off  in  a  few  days  after 
birth,  otherwise  they  become  very  trouble- 
some as  the  dog  grows  up ;  for  the  claw  or 
nail  attached  ttf  the  end  of  each,  frequently 
turns  in  and  wounds  the  flesh;  or,  by  its 
hook-like  shape,  it  catches  into  every  thing 
the  dog  treads  on. 

The  homy  daws  or  ruiUs  of  the  true  toes 
are  also  subject,  when  dogs  have  not  sufficient 

Cleanliness,  «.  Freedom  from  dirt, 

The  following  curious  fiict  is  mentioned 
in  a  communication  on  the  cleanliness  of 
animals. — {Jowr,  Roy.  InstituHon^  No.  II.) 
"  Walking  one  day  along  the  shore  of  Holy 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  I 
disturbed  an  ash-coloured  sanderling  {Call- 
dris  islandica^  Stsph.),  which  flew  heed- 
lessly, and  as  if  injured.  On  shooting  the 
bird,  I  found  that  it  was  covered  with  vermin, 
more  especially  about  the  head ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  poor  thing  must  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  their  tormenting  ravages.     On  further  ex- 


exercise,  to  become  pretematurallylong,  and, 
by  turning  in,  to  wound  these  toes  likewise, 
and  lame  the  dog.  It  is  better  to  saw  them 
off  with  a  very  fine  and  hard  cockspur  saw, 
and  then  to  file  them  smooth ;  avoiding  to  cut 
them  too  close,  or  the  vascular  part  may 
be  entered  on,  and  much  unnecoseary  pain 
given  to  the  animal.  Some  d(^  require  tiieir 
nails  to  be  cut  every  two  or  three  months,  or 
even  oftener;  otherwise  they  become  very 
lame. — Blaine. 


being  clean. 

amination,  I  found  that  it  had  lost  one  of  ita 
legs,  so  that  it  was  from  its  incapabQity  to  lid 
itself  of  these  insects  that  their  extraordinary 
increase  was  to  be  attributed.  Poultry  (the 
same  natuTalist  remarks)  which  run  about  in 
stony  or  paved  yards,  wear  away  the  points  of 
their  claws  by  friction  and  d^gg;ing,  whidi 
renders  them  unfit  to  penetrate  their  coating 
of  feathers ;  they  are,  therefore,  more  covered 
with  vermin,  and,  in  consequence,  more  sicklj 
than  fowls  from  the  country.** — Aineworth, 


Clergy,  s,  A  man  in  holy  orders,  not  a  laic. 

The  propennty  of  the  cleigy  to  follow  the    hawks  and  hounds  with  them. 


secular  pastimes,  and  especially  those  of  hunt, 
ing  and  hawking,  is  frequently  reprobated  by 
the  poets  and  moralists  of  the  former  times. 
Chaucer,  in  his  Canterbury  Tales,  makes  the 
monk  much  better  skilled  In  riding  and  hunt, 
ing,  than  in  divinity.  The  same  poet,  after, 
wards,  in  the  Ploughman*s  Tale,  takes  occasion 
to  accuse  the  monks  of  pride,  because  they 
rode  on  coursers  like  kidgfats,  having  their 


In  the 

tale  he  severely  reproaches  the  priests  for  their 
dissolute  manners,  saying,  that  many  of  them 
thou^t  more  upon  hunting  with  dkeir  doga« 
and  blowing  the  horn,  than  df  the  service  thej 
owed  to  God. 

The  bishops  and  abbots  of  tiie  middle  9gc% 
hunted  with  great  state,  having  a  laige  train 
of  retainers  and  servants ;  and  some  <^  them 
are  recorded  for  their  skill  in  this  fiuhioiiAble 
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punoit  Walter,  Uahop  of  Rochoeter,  ivho 
fired  in  the  thirteenth  oentary,  was  an  exceL 
lent  hunter,  and  to  fond  of  the  sport,  that  at 
tlie  age  of  foniBCore  he  made  hunting  hia  lole 
employment,  to  the  total  neglect  of  Uie  duties 
of  hia  office.  In  the  succeeding  century  an 
abbot  of  Leiceater  surpassed  all  tihe  sportsmen 
of  the  time  in  the  art  of  hare-hunting ;  and 
even  when  these  dignitariea  were  travelling 
from  place  to  place,  upon  affiurs  of  husineoa, 
they  uaaaUy  had  both  hounds  and  hawks  in 
their  train.  Fitzstephen  assures  us,  that 
HMMDaa  a  Becket,  being  sent  as  ambassador 
from  Henry  IL  to  the  court  of  France,  assum- 


ed  the  state  of  a  seeular  potentale;  and  took 
with  him  dogs  and  hawks  of  various  aorta,  such 
as  were  used  by  kings  and  prineea. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  see  of 
Norwich,  only,  was  in  the  possession  of  no  less 
than  thirteen  parks,  well  stocked*  with  deer 
and  other  animals  for  the  chase.  At  the  end 
of  a  book  of  Homilies  in  MS.,  in  the  Cotton 
Library,  written  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
is  a  poem  containing  inatructiona  to  priests  in 
general,  and  requiring  them,  among  other 
things,  not  to  engage  in  "■  hawkynge,  huntynge, 
and  dawnsynge.**— iS^^rtt/t 


Clew,  t.  Thread  wound  upon  a  button ;  a  g^de. 

Click,  v.  To  make  a  sharp,  successiye  noise. 

Cliff,  or  Clift,  s,  A  steep  rock,  a  rock. 

Clip,  «•  To  cut  with  shears  ;  to  curtail,  to  cut  short. 

Clipping,  s.  The  part  cut  or  clipped  off;  an  operation  performed  on  rough 

(Mr  long-coated  horses.     Of  its  benefits  and  disadvantages  very  contrary 

opinions  have  been  given. 


I  should  oertaittly  prefer  seeing  a  horse  of 
with  a  fine  short  coat  without  the  aid  of 
dppi^g;  but  if  that  were  not  to  be  aocom- 

pGshed,  I  would  certainly  have  him  clipped. 

•  •  • 

"A  very  dangerous  effect  of  debility,  or 
htag  oat  of  condition,^  says  Mr.  Smith,  p.  18, 
**■  is,  that  tho  subject  has  a  long  rougli  coat, 
vkidi  Ktatna  the  perspiration  ezdted  by  ex- 
and  even  in  cold  weather,  when  the 
ia  not  such  as  to  excite  sweat,  the  in. 
ible  perspiration  which  is  constantly  issu- 
iag  firom  the  extremities  of  the  cutaneous 
VMseb  ie  condensed  among  the  hair,  and  ap- 
pears on  the  swfiu»  like  dew ;  whereby  cold 
ii  fiodaeed  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  body,  ooca. 
too  great  a  determination  of  blood  to 
and  other  important  TiBeua,  which  is 
ahajs  IB  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the 
penpiration. 


I  mast  own  myself  a  very  decided  adro- 
fiw  the  dippbg  of  hunters,  haTing  oh- 
red  such  horses  to  have  had  a  most  decided 
adisHtsgt,  during  the  last  season,  with  the 
Chednie,  Sir  Rkhaid  Puleston*s  and  Sir  Tho. 
■sa  Stanley's  fox-hounds,  as  well  as  with  the 
Chester  harnera,  now  under  the  very  superior 
msHift  limit  of  Captain  Puleston.  Ebqwrience 
aad  olieeiiation  are,  in  this  matter,  worth  a 
tashei  ef  d  pricri  reasoning ;  but  scientific  ar- 
and  rational  explanadon  are  not  want- 
to  aid  and  enforce  tibe  piaetioe  of  clipping. 
hi  Ae  first  place  and  to  hegin  with  the  most 
Baaon  the  hone  is  a  pound  lighter ; 
the  eoat  aflbrding  little  resistance  to  the 
year  graom  ie  not  half  sosoon  fatigued 


in  dressing,  and  lays  double  strength  upon  the 
snrfiioe.  This  causes  a  greater  determination 
to  the  extreme  vessels,  and  tho  insensible  per- 
spiration  is  proportionably  increased.  We  in- 
variably  find  a  connesdon  between  the  action 
of  the  skin  and  that  of  the  intestines ;  and  this 
is  sufficiently  evident  in  a  well-groomed  horse ; 
the  lacteals  of  the  bowels  seem  to  have  a  cor- 
responding action  communicated  to  them— 
they  absorb  and  select  the  pabulum  of  the  blood 
with  increased  vigour— the  secreting  vessels  of 
the  stomach  furnish  the  gastric  solvent  more 
abundantly — the  liver  more  readily  acts,  and 
separates  those  vitiated  parts  which  have  ful. 
filled  their  duties  in  the  circulation,  and  re- 
quire  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  system,  but  in 
their  transit,  in  the  form  of  bile,  perform  other 
important  uses,  in  stimulating  the  intestines  to 
that  r^fulsr  peristaltic  motion  which  secures  a 
change  of  particles  to  the  vessels  which  absorb 
the  nourishment  for  tho  blood.  But  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  do  not  alone  benefit  by  the 
more  intimate  friction  which  is  admitted  to  the 
skin  of  a  clipped  horse.  The  lungs  are  won- 
derfiilly  asristed  the  more  the  insensible  per- 
spiration  is  increased  :  the  less  work  for  them 
to  aoeomplish,  the  less  will  be  the  determina. 
tion  to  the  internal  vessels ;  and  consequently 
the  less  risk  of  congestion  in  the  minute  bron. 

chial  ramifications  of  the  lungs. 

•  •  • 

Were  I  to  give  a  good  price  for  a  promising 
yonng  horse  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  a 
hunter,  and  keeping  him  for  my  own  use,  and 
a  man  were  to  come  into  my  stable  and  tell 
me  he  would  give  me  one-third  of  his  value  if 
I  would  have  him  clipped,  I  would  rafoie  hia 
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offer.  I  look  upon  clipping  u  nothii^  but  s 
bad  ftubatitute  for  good  grooming,  and  an  ope- 
ration attended  wi^  Mveral  disadvantages.  In 
the  firat  place,  when  once  performed  it  must 
alwaji  be  repeated ;  and  in  the  second,  it  is  a 
conatant  efcaore  to  a  person  who  is  fond  of 
teeing  his  hones  looking  well,  as  it  effectually 
dettroys  that  bloom  on  the  skin  which  is  not 
only  so  beautiful,  but  also  so  confirmatory  of 
the  sound  health  of  the  animal ;  and  lastly,  by 
depriTing  him  of  the  protection  which  a  short 
thick  coat,  lying  close  to  the  body,  affords  him 
against  the  scratching  of  thorns  and  briars,  it 
very  frequently  causes  a  horse  to  refuse  rough 
places  in  a  fence  which  he  would  not  have  re- 
fiised  before.  It  is  a  remedy  to  be  sure,  orat 
least  a  palliati've;  but  I  had  rather  a  horse  of 
mine  should  endure  the  disease  it  is  intended 
to  relievo,  until  I  could  bring  a  better  medi- 
cine tohisaid;  and  were  I  to  become  possessed 
of  a  hunter  which  required  clipping,  I  would 
put  up  with  his  long  coat  and  evening  sweats, 
until,  by  strengthening  his  general  sjrstem,  I 


god  rid  of  the  latter,  to  which  the  former  is 
by  no  mesns  a  certain  contributor.  It  is  quite 
possible — and  I  have  an  instance  at  this  mo- 
ment  in  my  own  stable — for  a  horse  to  have  a 
long  coat  (and  some  horses  at  certain  periods 
will  not  wear  a  short  coat),  but  still  to  look 
very  blooming  to  the  eye,  and  dry  immedi. 
ately  after  a  sweaty  as  is  the  case  with  die 
horse  I  speak  of.  I  am  not  weak  enough  to 
suppose  that  clipping  will  not  continue  to  be 
practised  because  one  individual  disapproves  of 
it ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  I  will  never 
after  Uiis  year  practise  it  again.  The  hone  I 
had  clipped  last  winter  must  now,  I  fear,  be 
clipped  again,  for  I  abhor  the  sight  of  him  in 
his  present  state — his  coat  somewhat  resem^ 
bling  a  poodle  dog;  but  his  evening  sweats  are 
got  rid  of  by  the  method  I  pursued  with  him 
in  the  summer.  Clipping  may  be  all  very 
well  for  those  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  get 
their  horses  into  condition  by  other  means ; 
and  to  such  only  do  I  reconunend  it — jVtfls- 
rod — SnUth-^questris, 


Close,  s,  A  small  field  enclosed ;  the  period  when  it  is  illegal  to  shoot  or 

fish ;  the  time  of  shutting  up ;  a  grapple  in  wrestling. 
Clothe,  v.  To  invest  with  garments,  to  cover  with  dress. 
Clove,  s.  A  valuable  spice  brought  from  Temate  ;  the  fruit  or  seed  of  a 

very  large  tree ;  some  of  the  parts  into  which  garlick  separates. 
Cloven-footed,  or  Cloven-hoofed,  a.  Having  the  foot  divided  into 

two  parts. 
Clover,  «•  A  species  of  trefoil. 
Clout,  s.  Anciently  the  mark  of  white  doth  at  which  archers  shot ;  an 

iron  plate  to  an  axletree. 
Cloy,  v.  To  satiate,  to  sate,  to  surfeit. 
Club,  9.  A  heavy  stick ;  the  name  of  one  of  the  suits  of  cards ;  the  shot 

or  dividend  of  a  reckoning ;  an  assembly  of  good  fellows. 
Cluster,  9.  A  bunch,  a  number  of  things  of  the  same  kind  growing  or 

joined  together ;  a  number  of  animals  gathered  together. 
Clutch,  «.  The  gripe,  grasp,  seizure ;  the  paws,  the  talons. 
Clyster,  s.  An  injection  into  the  anus.  ^ 

Clysters  of  broth,  gravy,  or  gruel,  will  af. 
ford  a  very  considemble  quantity  of  nourish, 
ment :  a  small  proportion  of  opium,  as  twenty 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  given  in  each,  to 
assist  in  retaining  it  within  the  bowels.  As- 
iringeni  clysters,  as  starch,  rice-water,  alu- 
mine  whey,  infusion  of  red  roses,  or  of  oak- 
bark,  are  useful  in  violent  loosenesses.  Purg- 
ing clysters  may  be  made  of  veal  or  mutton 
broth,  with  a  portion  of  salt  or  moist  sugar 
added :  the  effect  may  be  still  further  quick- 
ened  by  adding  castor  oil  or  Epsom  salts. 

Cly^en  are  very  easily  administered  to 


dogs,  and  no  i^paratus  is  so  convenient  ibr 
the  purpose  as  the  patent  syringe  of  Reid  :  a 
good  domestic  ^paratus  is  found  in  the  com- 
mon jnpe  and  blaidder  also.  The  liquid  used 
should  be  warm,  but  not  hot;  the  quantity 
from  three  ounces,  to  six  or  eight,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  dog,  &c :  the  pipe  abould 
be  greased  previously  to  ita  introduction,  and 
the  tail  held  down  a  minute  or  two  after  its 

removal. 

•  •  • 

In  flatulent  colic  it  is  essentially  useful,  and 
it  is  from  this  circumstance  being  too  litUe 
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It  Uteoded  to,  tlut  flttoJent  colic 


dntL  (5^  CuHiHiTiTB.)  In  ■uppnMoii 
cr  meoliiii]  rf  urine,  or  in  liilBcultf  <^  >Uling, 
*  dfiuir  a  the  beal  raneij  liM  am  be  em- 
plajed.  In  ihort  then  ia  mirel;  a  diaeaH 
ta  which  hona  ue  UaMe,  in  which  dpUn 
Ktj  oot  be  ■drutigBoualj  employed,  either 
II B  priTkopAl  remedy,  or  u  an  amiliu7  to 
i«lier».  Th«  eljsler  rfringei  commonly  em. 
jdojnd  m  mmw  [bin  nieieu,  beauae  thej 
■omedinei  [wereDt  a  clTiter  being  gtien  when 
il  it  abaolntcly  oeceatary,  eipedally  in  flitn- 
]aa  colic  The  clyiter-pipe  *ai  blailder  ig 
de  Doly  effectnal  appantns  1  have  seen. 
The  ppe  ahaald  be  one  inch  in  bore,  and 
Ifbeen  iochsg  in  length.  The  quantity  of 
Einid  employoL  ihould  be  Gie  or  rix  qoarta, 

a  poond  of  iult  ditaalved  in  it.  Thers 
■  MBHtimea  difficulty  faaad  in  intTDdudng 
be  pipe,  goienlly  from  hard  eioemaut  in 

Coal,  m.  The  common  foBBil  fuel ;  the  cinder  of  bornt  wood,  charcoal. 

Coal-black,  a.  Bkck  in  tha  hig^hest  degree. 

Coat,*.  Thenppergurnent;  the  corerin^  of  any  animal;  any  tegument. 

Coat,  v.  To  cover ;  ta  change  the  bur. 

Coat-card,  t.  Acard  having  a  coat  on  it ;  as  the  king, qneen,  or  knave ; 

BOir  cormptad  into  Court-card. 
Cob,  9.  A  Bort  of  eea-fbwl ;  a  low  but  poweriul  horse ;  a  hack. 


(lie  atnught  gut ;  aometamee,  faowerer,  frota 
the  bladder  being  diitended  with  urine.  In 
luch  caiea  patience  and  care  are  neceuaiy  to 
exhibit  the  ctyiter  effectually,  and  it  may 
Klmonalwiyt  be  accompliBhed  without  nliing 
or  drawing  out  the  hard  excrement  with  the 
hand ;  there  ii  no  objection,  however,  to  thia 
opentiDn,  and  when  ■  clyiter-pipe  i>  not  at 
hind,  il  must  be  employed  aa  a  aubalilnte  far 
a  dynter.  {See  Rakimo.)  The  nmple  emol. 
lient  clyiter  tfaould  be  thin  gnel,  or  warm 
water  only.  The  anodyne  or  ojiiale  dyiter 
■hould  be  compoied  of  three  or  four  ounce* 
of  tincture  of  ojunm  in  two  quarti  of  gruel, 
or  warm  water.  Oibion  gBTe  half  an  ounce 
of  lolid  opium  diaaolTed  in  water,  ai  a  dyitar 
to  a  horae  in  locked  jaw,  with  tucceu.  Nou- 
riahing  dytten  are  compoKd  of  arrow-root, 
or  vhent-Bour  gruel  with  sugar,  or  broth 
thickened  with  Boar.  I^octure  of  opium  ia 
an  uaefiil  addition  to  lach  dyatera,  eapeoally 
in  locked  jaw — Blaint.  —  tVhUt. 


^i.:^^^-=.3e^g^K* 
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cany  a  mm  or  a  iiroiiiBii  on  the  rood :  and 
were  I  reqaeated  by  a  friend  to  parcbaae  a 
good  hack  for  him,  I  should  conridcr  him  to 
have  given  me  a  commianon  ten  times  more 
difficulty  than  if  he  had  requested  me  to 
purdiase  half  a  dozen  hunters.  The  qualifi- 
oationa  of  a  good  hack  are  so  numerous  as  to 
be  afanost  di^ieatening  to  look  for  them :  he 
must  have  good  fore  legs  as  well  as  good  hinder 


ones:  he  must  have  perfect  feet,  a  good 
month,  not  given  to  start,  safe  on  his  legs, 
gentle  in  his  temper,  and  quiet  to  ride  on  all 
occasions.  A  fidgetty  hack,  however  good  in 
his  nature,  is  very  unpleaaant,  and  in  hot 
weather  insupportable.  He  is  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  ride  to  covert  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  in  the  hour. — Nimrod. 


Cobble,  t;.  To  mend  any  thing  coarsely;  to  do  or  make  any  thing 
domsily. 

Cobble,  9.  A  punt  used  for  wild-fowl  shooting,  fishing,  &c. 

Cochineal,  s.  An  insect,  from  which  a  red  colour  is  extracted. 

Cock,  s.  The  male  to  the  hen ;  the  male  of  any  small  hird ;  the  weather- 
cock that  shows  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  a  spout  to  let  out  water  or 
any  other  liquor  at  will ;  the  notch  of  an  arrow ;  the  part  of  a  lock  of  a 
gun  that  strikes  with  the  flint ;  cock-hoat,  a  small  hoat ;  a  small  heap 
of  hay ;  the  form  of  a  hat. 

CookflffhHnff  is  a  sport  of  great  antiquity. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  first  originated  with  the 
Greeks ;  and  that  at  one  period  it  became  so 
prevalent  amongst  them,  Uiat  femilies  of  ex- 
tensive property  were  roiuced  thereby  to  the 
lowest  ebb  of  fortune. 

As  the  Romans  wnre  so  fond  of  imitating 
the  Greeks,  in  their  bad  as  well  as  good  cus- 
toms, it  came  to  them  as  a  mere  gambling 
sport  According  to  Herodian,  the  first  cause 
cf  contention  between  the  two  brothers.  Baa- 
■ianus  and  Geta,  sons  of  the  Emperor  Septa. 
muB  Severus,  happened  in  their  youth,  about 
cock-fighting,  which  they  had  probably  seen 
in  Greece,  whither  they  had  often  accom- 
panied their  father. 

It  is  not  known  when  this  custom  was  first 
introduced  into  England,  but  undoubtedly  by 
the  Romana.  The  bird  was  here  before  the 
landing  of  Julius  Cssar;  but  no  notice  of 
cock-fighting  occurs  eariier  than  the  time  of 
William  Fitz  Stephen,  who  wrote  the  life  of 
the  Archbishop  Becket  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  and  describes  it  as  a  sport  of  schooUboys 
on  Shrove  Tuesday.  From  this  time  it  con- 
tinued in  a  fiuctuating  state;  sometimes  in 
vogue,  at  others,  disapproved ;  and  prohibited, 
39  Edward  III. ;  also  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  in  1569.  It  has  been  termed  a 
royal  diversion ;  and  the  cock^pit  at  Whitehall 
was  erected  by  a  crowned  hc«d  for  the  more 
magnificent  celebration  of  it.  There  were 
other  ]nts  in  Drury  Lane  and  Jewin  Street 
It  was  prohibited  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  March 
31,  1664. 

With  respect  to  the  breed  of  game  fowls, 
the  criterion  of  blood  in  these  animals,  before 
trial,  is  **  fineness  of  feathers,"*  richness  of 
plumage,  "  cleanness  of  feet,**  and  keenness 


of  aspect  But  there  have  been  introdnoed 
of  late  yean  some  vaiieties  quite  distinctly 
marked  from  the  game  fowls  of  old  times ; 
viz.,  *^top  knots'*  and  **  mufiy  heads,**  which 
were  quite  unknown  to  oar  anoesteia. 

The  cock  is  in  his  prime  at  two  years  old, 
and  retains  his  vigour  to  his  fifth  year :  the 
hen  somewhat  longer.     Cockers  breed  in- 
and-in  without  scruple.      The  following  is 
Mr.  Sketchley*s  description  of  a  brood  cock, 
in  full  health  and  vigour : — ^  A  ruddy  com. 
plezion,  feathers  dose  and  short,  not  cold  or 
dry :  flesh  firm  and  compact,  fall  breaated, 
yet  taper  and  thin  behind ;  faJl  in  the  gfarth, 
well  coupled,  lofty  and  spiring,  with  a  good 
thigh ;  the  beam  of  his  leg  very  strong,  a 
quick  laige  eye,  strong  bttk,  crooked,  and 
big  at  settix^  on.**     Such  a  one,  not  more 
than  two  years  old,  to  be  put  to  early  polleta, 
or  a  blooming  stag  with  two-year  old  hens ; 
and  when  a  cock,  with  pulleta  of  hia  own 
getting.     Uniformity  of  colours  is  genexally 
sought  fw,  and  the  hens  selected  of  similar 
plumage  to  that  of  the  cock;  the  aanie  of 
shape,  which  is  a  greater  object  in  the  hen, 
than  size ;  only  she  should  be  lofty  Greeted, 
short  and  close  feathered,  with  dean,  sinewy, 
blood-like  legs.      Shropshire  and   Cheshire 
have  long  been  fionous  for  their  breed  of 
game  cocks ;  and  the  Shropshire  reda  are  in 
particular  high  estimation.     There  waa  for- 
merly in  Staffordshire  a  fionous  breed   of 
cocks,  of  a  perfect  jet  black,  gipsey  &ced, 
black  legs,  and  rather  elq;ant  thim  muscular ; 
lofty  in  fighting,  close  in  feather,  and  weU 
shaped.     This  breed  soon  degenerated ;  and, 
I  presume,  is  now  extinct      The  following 
procreati  ve  comparison  of  Mr.  Sketchley  apeaka 
volumes :— . 
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VBAftS. 

T«AM. 

YVAM. 

YCARS 

8t«fpi    1 

^th  hens        2 

man  18 

woman     22 

Cock    2 

^th  pullets     0 

man  25 

woman     22 

Cock    2 

with  hens        2 

man  25 

woman    22 

Cock    3 

-with  hens        3 

man  40  to  50 

woman    45 

C«wk    4 

with  heiiB        8 

man  50  to  60 

woman    45 

It  is  said  thftt  a  game  cock  that  happened 
Is  be  on  boaid  Rodney^s  ship  on  the  memo- 
nble  I2th  of  April,  during  that  glorious 
action,  exhiUted  the  most  undaunted  courage, 
bj  crowing  and  clapinng  his  wings.— Fkiff 
H^ffle,  ariieie  Game  Cock. 

Coclu,  when  they  crow  at  unwonted  hours, 
often  fovvtel  a  chaoge  of  weather.  Wo  have 
sftea  noticed  this  before  rain.  During  the 
dim,  Btill,  dry,  dark,  and  warm  weather, 
sonetnnea  occurring  in  the  winter  months,  and 
vbich  may  be  called  the  halcyon  days  of  our 
dfanate,  codes  keep  a  constant  crowing  all 
a^t  and  day.  There  appear  to  bo  three 
principal  cock-crowings  in  ordinary  weather, 
oamely,  abont  midnight  or  soon  after,  about 
ttiee  in  the  morning,  and  at  daybreak ;  the 
fatter  is  never  omitted.  We  have  noticed, 
hmpever,  that  when  cocks  crow  all  day,  in 
sumier  particularly,  a  change  to  rsin  has 
fieqoently  followed. 


should  be  inclined  to  recommend  the  solid 
cock  which  fidls  on  its  end,  instead  of  being 
stopped  in  the  middle  by  the  lock  plate.  It 
will  therefore  admit  of  main  springs  as  strong 
as  you  please :  and,  by  this  means,  add  con- 
nderably  to  quickness  in  firing.  But  if  you 
have  very  strong  main  springs,  with  the  com- 
mon cock,  the  resistance  from  the  hammer 
spring,  to  prevent  its  breaking,  must  be  so 
great,  that  you  would  soon  wear  out  hammers, 
by  being  obliged  to  use  an  immoderate  quan- 
tity of  flints.  With  this  another  part  of  the 
lock  also  is  safer,  because  the  solid  cock  is 
received  on  a  firm  support  annexed  to  the 
pan ;  while  the  one  on  the  other  construction 
suddenly  catches  the  lock-plate,  and  is  there- 
fore liable  to  jar,  and  break  either  the  tum- 
bler itself,  or  the  pin  of  the  tumbler.  A 
solid  cock  has  many  other  advantages,  from 
its  durability  and  strength  :  it  is  proof  against 
all  awkward  hands,  and  particularly  desirablo 
on  guns  which  are  liable  to  meet  with  rough 
usage  in  a  boat — Sporting  Rep09itory> — 
Hawker—Foster. 


Ceeks  and  hamntere. — ^If  the  sportsman 
ba  no  objection  to  its  clumsy  appearance,  I 

CocKy  V.   To  set  erect,  to  hold  upright ;  to  fix  the  cock  of  a  gun  for  a 

discharge ;  to  raise  hay  in  small  heaps. 
C0CKSR9  «•  One  who  follows  the  sport  of  cock-fighting :  a  small  spaniel. 


The  Cocker — (Camis  extrarku,  Var.  B. 
Unr.) — ^This  dog  is  much  smaller  than  the 
ifiii^Siiig  qianiel,  and  is  generally  used  for 
voodeock  and  snipe  shooting.  His  diminu^ 
tin  size  peculiarly  fits  him  for  ranging  in  low 
ad  thick  coverts,  for  which  purpose  nature 
seeoiB  pecnliariy  to  have  adapted  him. 

The  cocker  differd  from  the  springer  in 
bvinig  a  shorter  and  more  compact  form,  a 
mader  head,  and  a  shorter  muzzle ;  the  ears 
are  very  long,  the  limbs  are  short  and  strong ; 
^  tail  is  generally  truncated  and  more  bushy ; 
sad  die  hair  of  the  cocker,  over  his  whole 
body,ia  more  curled  than  that  of  the  springer. 
He  varies  in  colour  from  liver  and  white,  red, 
nd  and  iHute,  black  and  white,  all  liver- 
calomed,  and  not  nnfrequently  black,  with 
taaaed  legs  and  muzzle. 

Thia  beuitifiil  and  lively  dog  seems  to  have 
been  prodoced,  originally,  by  a  cross  between 
die  snail  water  q)aniel  and  the  springer,  for 
be  net  only  resembles  the  figure  of  the  latter, 
but  also  has  many  of  his  habits,  combined 
with  die  lively  and  active  dispontion  of  both. 
Fnm  the  beauty  and  temper  of  the  cocker, 
the  bfccd  has  become  very  generally  diffused 
feww^ont  the  kingdom,  and  be  is  more  fre- 
fMttUy  a  companion  in  the  parlour  than 


used  in  the  sports  of  the  field.  He  is  ex- 
tremely  common  in  many  parts  of  Sussex, 
from  which,  in  the  south,  he  has  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Sussex  Spaniel.  There  has 
long  been  a  beautiful  breed  of  this  dog  in  tho 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
his  friends,  which  is  preserved  in  great  purity ; 
these  are  invariably  red  and  white,  with  very 
long  ears,  short  noses,  and  black  and  sparkling 
eyes ;  they  are  active  and  inddatigable  in  the 
chase,  and  are  consequently  held  in  great  esti- 
mation among  sportsmen. 

General  Maxwell,  of  Edinbuigh,  has  long 
had  an  extremely  beautiful  breed  of  cockers ; 
most  of  them  have  been  black,  with  tanned 
cheeks  and  legs,  and  ears  nearly  seven  inches 
in  length;  they  are  of  a  small  size,  bnt  they 
are  lively  and  handsome  little  creatures. 

In  his  general  qualifications  the  cocker 
differs  but  little  frt>m  the  springer,  except 
that  he  is  decidedly  more  active :  he  appears 
also  to  have  a  more  acute  sense  of  smelling, 
and  pursues  game  with  an  enthusiasm  amount- 
ing to  ecstacy.  From  his  lively  tempeiament, 
he  does  not  tire  so  soon  as  the  springer,  how- 
ever long  the  labour  of  the  day  may  be. 

From  an  innate  principle  of  this  industri- 
ous little  animal,  he  gives  the  loudest  proofs 
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of  his  ecitatic  delight  upon  finding,  or  even 
coming  upon  Uie  acent,  foot,  or  haunt  of 
game ;  it  is  alao  hit  determined  resolntion  to 
persevere  until  he  his  fidrly  driven  them  from 
covert  Consequently  all  sportsmen  who  take 
the  field  with  cockers,  are  compelled  to  he  on 
the  alert,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
which  the  dogs  make  in  the  wood,  otherwise 
they  are  sure  to  lose  the  greater  part  of  the 
game.  They  may  even  travel  many  a  weary 
mile  without  ohtaining  a  successful  shot,  as  it 
is  the  unalterable  nature  of  these  dogs  to 
spring,  flush,  or  start  all  the  game  before 
them ;  and  they  pursue,  without  distinction, 
hare,  pheasant,  partridge,  woodcock,  snipe, 
quail,  and  plover.  It  thus  becomes  necessary 
to  hunt  them  within  gun-shot  of  covert,  and 
bells  or  gingles  should  be  placed  inside  the 
collars,  if  the  wood  is  extensive,  to  prevent 
them  from  beating  too  wide,  and  to  keep  them 
within  call  of  the  whistle. 

The  springer  and  cocker  are  more  particu. 
larly  appropriated  to  pheasant  and  woodcock 
shooting.    The  former  may  be  considered  the 


most  laborious,  and  the  least  enteitsining  of 
sll  field  sporte,  if  we  except  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  prsctised  in  the  extensive  preserves 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  some  few  dia. 
tricts  in  other  counties,  where  the  laige  tncts 
of  lofty  wood.]ands  with  thick  and  low  under- 
wood, contribute  so  materially  to  the  safety 
and  inovase  of  the  game. 

Spaniels  of  both  descriptions  are  brouglit 
into  general  use  and  domestic  estimatioii, 
from  their  handsome  shape,  their  beautiful 
sleek  coats,  their  cleanly  habits,  insinuating 
manner,  incessant  attendance,  and  fiuthful 
obedience  to  their  masters,  qualities  in  which 
they  surpass  sU  the  other  members  of  the 
canine  race. 

Cocken  are  ssid  to  be  more  subject  to 
certain  diseases  than  other  dogs,  as  losa  oi 
smell,  and  swelling  of  the  glands  in  the  neck, 
which  sometimes  prevents  their  taking  any 
assistance  till  they  die ;  a  disease  of  the  ears, 
like  the  mange,  called  formioe ;  and  lastly  to 
the  mange  itself,  which  is  mostdestmctive  of  all 
to  their  Wuty,  health,  and  quiet —  ThomkUL 


Cockerel,  s.  A  young  cock. 
Cockfight,  s,  A  match  of  cocks. 
Cockpit,  s.  The  area  where  cocks  fight. 
Cod,  or  Codfish,  #.  A  sea-fish. 

The  fishermen  take  the  cod  from  the 
depth  of  fifteen  to  sixty  fi^thoms,  according 
to  the  inequality  of  the  bank,  which  is  re- 
presented as  a  mountain  under  water,  above 
five  hundred  miles  long,  and  near  three  bun- 
broad,  and  that  the  approach  to  it  is 


dred 

known  by  the  great  swell  of  the  sea,  and  the 

thick  mists  that  impend  over  it. 

The  largest  cod  ever  taken  on  our  coasts 
was  at  Scarborough,  in  1755,  and  weighed 
seventy-eight  pounds;  the  length  was  five 
feet  eight  inches ;  and  the  girth,  round  the 


shoulders,  five  feet  It  was  sold  for  one 
shilling.  The  general  weight  of  these  fish  in 
the  Yorkshire  seas,  is  from  fourteen  to  fortj 
pounds. 


A  cod  will  not  only  live,  but  thrive  well, 
in  fresh  water,  if  properly  fbd.  A  reipectable 
fishmonger  assured  me  that  he  had  tried  the 
experiment  and  succeeded,  and  ofifered  to 
send  me  some  live  cod  in  a  well-boat,  for  mj 
pitcatorium  in  Bushy  Park...i)afiM/ — 
Jette. 


Codling,  9,  An  apple ;  a  small  codfish: 

Coffee,  9.  The  berries  of  the  coffee-tree  ;  a  drink  made  by  the  infusion 
of  those  berries  in  hot  water. 


Coffin,  9,  Coffin  of  a  horse,  is  the 
coronet,  including  the  coffin-bone. 

A  sprain  of  the  coffin  joint  is  not  an  un- 
usual occurrence ;  and,  like  the  former,  con- 
sists of  violence  applied  to  the  tendinous  and 
ligamentous  connexion  of  this  joint  When 
a  horse  becomes  suddenly  lame,  and  attentive 
exsmination  can  discover  no  injury  above,  the 
feet  should  be  closely  examined,  when  it  is 
very  probable  there  ikn  be  found  in  one  of 
them  some  tendemesa,  and  perhaps  swelling, 
particularly  at  the  back  part,  towaids  the 


whole  hoof  of  the  foot  above  the 


upper  portions  of  the  heels,  and  in  the  nejglw 
bourhood  of  the  navicular  bone,  where  the 
part  will  be  more  hot  than  the  others,  and  the 
horse  will  express  pain  when  the  foot  is  bent 
or  extended,  and  he  will  generally  alao» 
though  not  always,  point  the  foot  when  in  tho 
stable,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  will  stand  fitvour- 
ing.  The  treatment,  if  the  heat  be  consider-, 
able,  would  be  to  put  the  whole  foot  into  a. 
Goulard  poultice  for  three  or  four  days :  ii^ 
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veiy  Voi  caies  I  have  thkmed  the  whole cnut  some  degree  subsided, ^blister,  as  a  milder 
of  the  hoflC,  and  have  drawn  blood  from  the  treatment  will  seldom  imdl  here  :  frequently 
toe  with  advantage.     After  the  heat  has  in    it  must  be  repeated  alsoa-^totn^. 

CoGy  V.  To  flatter ;  to  cog  a  die,  to  secure  it,  so  as  to  direct  its  fall. 
CoHBSiON,  9.  The  act  of  sticking  together ;  the  state  of  union. 
Coil,  v.  To  gather  into  a  narrow  compass ;  to  collect  a  rope. 
Coin,  «.  Money  stamped  with  a  legal  impression ;  payment  of  any  kind. 
CoiSTRBL,  9.  obt.  A  coward  hawk. 

Colic,  s.  Is  strictly  a  disorder  of  the  colon ;  hut  loosely,  any  disorder  of 
the  stomach  or  bowels  that  is  attended  with  pain. 


The  canaea  are  various :  the  midden  appli- 
nation  of  cold  either  to  the  surfiuse  of  the 
when  hot,  or  to  the  intestines  under  ai^ 
drcnmstances,  in  the  shape  of  cold 
water  dnink  hastil  j,  and  when  the  horse  has 
been  warm  ;  in  .which  latter  case,  the  attack 
eAen  soon  follows.  Goetiveness  will  bring  it 
Tumours  in  the  mesentery,  and  stiic 
in  the  bowels  are  also  the  aources  of 
oolic;  and  when  a  hone  is  found  to 
be  subject  to  repeated  attacks,  something  «f 
thia  kind,  or  otherwise  calculous  concretions, 
may  be  suspected :  and  I  have  known  many 
iBstaaoeB  where  habitual  colic  was  present, 
dependent  <m  these  causes.  Horses  long  con> 
iaed  to  diy  food  will  sometime  get  it  by  sud- 
^^7  VfP^  themselves  with  green  meat ; 
and  with  others,  a  constitutional  tendency 
from  aome  occult  eause,  j^ves  them  a  predia- 
poMtkm  to  it. 

The  aymptonM  of  spasmodic  oolic  are  usu. 
ally  sudden  in  their  appearance,  and  not 
aarked,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  bowela,  by 
fRviona  indisposition;  but  tiie  horse  is  oh. 


to  be  at  once  attacked  with  oonsidera^ 
Ue  uneasiness,  shiftii^f  his  position  from  side 
to  side,  pawing  his  titter,  and  stamping  with 
Us  fiset  impatiently.  After  a  few  minutes 
thus  passed,  the  pain  remits,  and  leaves  the 
horse  tolerably  easy;  while  in  enteritis  no 
perfect  remission  occurs,  but  idl  is  one  scene 
sf  neaily  equable  pain  and  distress.  As  the 
coGc  advances,  the  remiseions  sre  less  perfect, 
and  less  frequent :  the  horse  now  lies  down 
frequently,  and  on  rinng  shakes  himself  look- 
ing found  to  his  sidea,  which  occasionally,  in 
dcapente  caaea,  he  snaps  at  with  his  teeth ; 
bat  more  frequently  he  is  seen  to  strike  with 
his  hind  ftet  at  hb  belly,  as  though  deter. 
mined  to  remove  by  force  the  cause  of  his 
pain.  In  enteritis  tibds  acuteness  of  sensation 
or  violenoe  of  temper  is  seldom  seen.  When 
^  the  ground,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
herse  to  roll  on  his  back ;  sometimes  he  will 
Knoain  in  this  situation  a  few  seconds,  or  he 
will  roll  over;  neither  of  which  are  usually 
done  in  simple  inflammation.  •  In  colic  the 
pulse  is  seldom  much  altered  from  its  natural 
state,  unless  the  oolic  have  existed  some 
•time,  when  it  occasionally  presents  marks  of 


general  irritation,  and  is  not  only  quickened, 
but  slso  somewhat  hardened.  If  fdt  also 
during  Uie  intensity  of  the  paroxysms,  it  will 
likewise  be  often  found  to  be  disturbed  even  in 
the  early  stage,  but  this  is  momentary  only, 
and  ceases  on  the  remission  of  the  pain.  The 
extremities,  as  the  legs  and  ears,  in  coUc  are 
not  often  much  aflected,  and  they  never  reu 
main  intensely  cold  for  a  considerable  period, 
aa  in  enteritis ;  but  the  coat  stares,  and  the 
horse  breaks  out  frequently  into  cold  sweats. 
In  colic,  also,  relirf  is  obtained  by  friction 
and  motion,  but  both  aggravate  the  distress  in 
enteritis.  Sometimes  he  is  seen  to  attempt  to 
stale  without  effect,  at  others  he  stales  fiie- 
quently,  with  momentary  relief. 

Treaiment. — Having  reason  to  believe  that 
the  patient  is  labouring  under  simple  spasm  of 
the  intestines,  unmixed  with  inflammatory 
tendency,  derived  from  idiopathic  enteritis ; 
or  symptomatic  irritation  from  inversion,  in. 
volution,  invagination,  or  intussusception  of 
the  intestinal  track ;  proceed  at  once  to  ad- 
minister such  one  or  more  of  the  numberless 
antispasmodic  remedies  aa  custom  and  experi- 
ence have  warranted  the  use  of.  Numerous 
as  these  are,  there  is  not  oue  tiiat  has  not  its 
advocate,  and  perhaps  not  one  that  does  not 
deserve  it,  so  simple  are  the  means  sometimes 
required;  and  so  much  is  the  constitution 
prone,  in  some  cases,  to  assist  itself  or  our 
efforts.  While,  at  the  same  time,  other  casea 
occur,  suffidently  obstinate,  and  sufficiently 
fatal,  to  require  all  our  eneigies,  and  all  our 
discrimination  in  the  choice  of  our  remedies, 
I  can  confidently  speak  to  the  antispasmodic 
qualities  of  the  foUowh^,  which  should  one 
or  either  of  them  be  given  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  repeated  in  one,  two,  three,  or  four  hours, 
according  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  if 
no  benefit  be  apparent  from  the  first  dose :  for 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  what  we  do  we 
must  do  quickly,  to  prevent  inflammation,  for, 
of  the  fiital  cases,  four-flfihs  show  evident 
marks  of  enteritic  attack  on  a  post-mortem, 
examination. 

1.  Ground  pepper     .     .    .     .  {  oz. 

Spirit  of  turpentine    .     .     .  2  oz. 

Uncture  of  opium      .     .     .  1  oz. 

Sound  ale 4  oz.Mix. 
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2.  Spirit  of  TitrioUcatbdr  .    .  1  oz. 
Tiataro  of  opiam  (laudanum)  2  oz. 
Oilofpeppcmunt  ....  1  dnchm. 
Common  gin,  and  sound  ale, 

ofeack i  of  a  pint 

3.  Spirit  of  turpentine   .    .    .  2  oz. 

Oil  of  peppermint ....  1  drachm. 
Caator  oil,  and  n'aterj  tine 
ture  of  aloea  (Mat.  Med.) 
each 6  oz. 

Ai  a  domestic  remedy,  and  one  which  has 
relieved  at  the  moment,  when  other  medi- 
dues  were  not  at  hand,  I  would  recommend 
the  following  :_ 

Oround  pepper    ...  1  tea-epoonfuL 

The  juice  of  two  or  three 

largo  onions     .     .     . 

*  Common  gin,  and  sound 

ale,  of  each      .     .     .  J  of  a  pint. 

The  antispasmodic  having  heen  given,  the 
necessity  of  bleeding  should  be  next  taken 
into  consideration :  tf  the  case  be  one  of  very 
acute  features,  I  would  recommend  that  it  be 
proceeded  with  without  delay,  and,  according 
to  the  degree  of  intensity,  or  duration  of  the 
complaint,  do  it  more  or  less  liberally.  Ex- 
tensive bleeding,  it  should  be  remembered,  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  relaxers  of  spas- 
modic  constriction  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, and  instead  of  its  being  an  antago- 
nist to  the  antispasmodic  treatment  usually 
adopted,  by  internal  remedies,  its  relaxant 
qualities  are  found  to  be  infinitely  increased  in 
efficacy  when  conjoined  with  large  doses  of 
opium.  I  have  had  so  many  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  effocX  of  this  combination,  that 
I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it:  and 
although  most  of  the  ordinary  cases  of  spas- 
modic colic  will  yield  to  the  common  stimu^ 
lant  treatment,  and  many  would  even  go  off 
without  any  treatment  at  all,  yet  bleedhig,  in 
mild  cases  even,  is  always  safe  and  precau. 
tionary  against  inflammation ;  and  in  tlie  more 
aggravated,  it  is  essentially  necessary,  both  to 
combat  the  inflammatory  tendency,  and*  to 
promote  the  relaxation  of  the  spasmodic  irri- 
tation on  the  muscular  fibre.  It  is  likewise 
particularly  indicated  in  these  violent  or  pro- 
tracted cases,  to  counteract  the  irritative  qua- 
lities  of  the  uitispasmodics  used,  which,  though 
in  other  instances  of  simple  spasm  are  innocu- 
ous,  however  Isige,  yet  may  not  prove  so 


when  reaction  is  at  hand,  or  already  begun. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
thoi^h  I  advocate  bleeding,  it  is  not  that  use- 
less  and  non-medical  practice  of  bleeding  1^ 
the  palate  or  sublingual  vessels ;  and  though, 
with  Mr.  Peal,  I  would  most  strongly  con. 
demn  violent,  and  particularly  long-continued 
exercise,  yet  I  have  so  often  experienced  tho 
good  effects  of  a  brisk  trot  for  ten  minutea, 
that  I  cannot  but  recommend  its  adoptioii. 
Friction  to  the  belly  is  also  to  be  employed, 
by  means  of  a  brush,  or  if  with  a  heated  ooarso 
woollen  cloth  it  will  be  better;  but  the  prac 
tice  of  rubbing  with  a  stick  is,  I  apprehend, 
worse  than  useless,  and  ofben  hurtfiiL  Fo- 
mentations oi  very  hot  water  are  also  some- 
times singularly  efficacious;  and  in  every  case 
we  should,  by  means  of  the  patent  syringe, 
throw  up  considerable  quantities  of  relaxant 
clysters;  and  where  costiveness  b  present, 
until  the  bowels  are  relieved  of  their  fiEcal 
matter,  the  clysters  should  be  of  a  mild 
watery  solution  of  aloes,  or,  by  preference,  of 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom 
salts)  in  broth,  gruel,  dec  Afterwards  the 
clysters  may  be  made  media  of  applying  an- 
tispasmodics to  the  bowels,  as  decoction  of 
poppy  heads,  or  even  tinct  opii,  largely  diluted 
with  warm  water,  Jtc — Vide  OuilineB  qf 
Vet,  Art,  •  •  • 

Dogs  are  subject  to  two  kinds  of  oolic ;  one 
arising  from  constipation  of  the  bowels ;  the 
other  is  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  dogs,  apparently 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  rheumatism,  and 
also  of  qMsm. .  From  a  sudden  or  violent 
exposure  to  cold,  dogs  booome  sometimes 
suddenly  paralytic,  particularly  in  the  hinder 
parts,  having  great  tenderness  and  pain,  and 
every  appearance  of   lumbago.      In   every 
instance    of  this    kind,   there  is    consider- 
able affection  of  the  bowels,  generally  cob. 
tiveness,  always  great  pain«     A  warm  bath, 
external  stimulants,  but  more  particularly 
active  aperients,  remoye  the  colic.      Colic, 
arising  from  costiveness,  is  not  in  genenl  vio- 
lently acute  from  the  pain  it  produces ;  some, 
times  it  appears  accompanied  with  more  spasm 
than  is  immediately  dependent  on  the  con- 
finement of  the  bowels.     In  the  former  give 
active  qierients,  as  calomel  with  pO.  cochisa, 
i  e.  aloetic  pill,  and  clysters ;  in  the  hitter, 
castor-oil,  with  laudanum  and  ether. — Blaine. 


Collar,  s.  A  ring  of  metal  put  round  the  neck ;  the  harness  .fastened 
abont  the  horse's  neck.  A  collar  of  brawn  is  the  quantity  bound  up  in 
one  parcel. 

Collar-bone,  s.  The  clavicle ;  the  bones  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 

Colour,  s.  The  appearance  of  bodies  to  the  eje ;  hue,  dye ;  the  appear- 
ance of  blood  in  the  &ce;  in  the  plural,  a  standard,  an  ensign  of  war. 

A  general  name  given  to  the  dyed  wools  I  bodies  of  artificial  flies.   Mixing  tho  wool&,  or 
and  mohairs,  which  are  used  in  forming  the  |  producing,  by  a  union  of  difl!ierent  colours,  the 
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exact  •hade  of  the  body  of  the  inaect  to  be 
unitatedi  is  jnstlj  reckoned  the  greatest  diffi- 
cnlty  of  the  art;  and  I  have  known  many 
penmns  tie  a  fly  nvith  neatnoM  and  elegance, 
^o  never  (»uld  turn  out  a  killmg  one. 
Henoe  pnctical  acquaintance  with  the  ephe- 
mene,  which  are  imitated,  id  absolutely  re- 
quisite  for  tying,  aa  without  it,  the  hand- 
■omeat  fly  is  inefficient. 

To  tl^  may  be  ascribed  the  inferiority  of 
^  ffies  usually  purchased  in  extensive  fish- 
faf  shops.  Though,  poseibly,  an  el^|ant  simi. 
fitnde  q{  the  intended  insect  in  size  and  shape, 
they  sre,  in  tint  and  colouring,  untrue  to  mu 
tare;  and,  as  such,  are  easily  discovered  by 
dtt  keen  eye  of  the  invited  victim,  and  as 
certainly  rejected.  Without  the  predse  co^ 
lour  of  the  fly  is  obtained,  the  handsomest 
^ndoction  will  be  unsuccessful ;  and  the 
■eophyte  will  marvel  that  the  basket  of  the 
rastic  fisherman  is  filled,  while  his  own  showy 
imftations  &fl  to  rise  a  fisL 

Jb  choosing  colours  the  bi^htness  of  the 
tint  is  to  be  less  regarded  than  the  permanency 


of  the  dye.  To  produce,  at  the  naant  time,  a 
brilliant  and  lasting  colour,  requires  time, 
trouble,  and  experience.  But  for  all  the 
disciple  of  Wslton  will  be  well  repaid;  for 
notbing  can  be  more  mortifying  to  an  angler, 
than  to  see  the  tints  of  his  fly  &de  after  a  few 
immersions  in  the  water,  and  a  short  exposure 
to  tiie  sunshine. 

The  receipts  for  dying  wools  and  feathers, 
recommended  in  the  Field  Book,  were  given 
the  compiler  by  Major  Patrickson,  an  angler, 
who,  in  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  is, 
probably,  second  to  none  in  Britain.  They 
may,  periu^  be  undervalued  by  modem 
philosophers ;  but  from  these  rimple  and  anti. 
quated  redpea,  my  accomplished  friend  pro^ 
duced  the  most  bMutiful  and  permanent  co. 
lours;  and  I  have,  at  this  moment.  In  my 
possession,  flies  bodied  with  his  wools,  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  water  and  weather,  and 
are  still  aa  briUiuit  in  their  hue,  as  when 
they  were  first  attached  to  the  hook.  Vide 
Fly  Fisnifo. 


CoLOUB,  o.  To  Biark  with  some  hue  or  dye ;  to  palliate. 
Colt,  $.  A  young  horse. 

Colt's-tooth,  9.   An  imperfect  tooth  in  young  horses. 
CoLUMBA,  (Linn.)  «.  A  dove  or  pigeon.     Viele  Wood-pigeon. 

B31  (save  at  the  point,  which  is  bent  down) 
campiesMed  and  stra^ht,  the  base  of  the  up- 
per mandiUe  being  covered  with  a  soft  grisdy 
sabstanoe,  in  which  the  nostrils  are  placed 
tovaids  the  middle  of  the  bill,  forming  a 


deft  lengthwise.  The  feet  having  three  toes 
before  entirely  separated,  with  one  hind  toe 
articulated  on  the  hecL  Wings  of  middle 
size,  the  first  quill  rather  shorter  than  the 
s^ond,  which  is  the  longest  in  the  wing. 


CoLUMBART,  #.  o6f.  A  doTe-cote. 
CoLTMBUS  (Latham.)  «•  A  diyer ; 

Bill  of  middle  size,  strong,  straight,  much 
peiBted,  etmipiressed.  Nostrils  at  the  sides  of 
lbs  bsae,  concave,  oblong,  half  shut  by  a 
■Knbnne,  pieieed  from  psjrt  to  part  Legs 
sf  middle  length,  drawn  towards  the  belly 
heyood  the  equilibrimn  of  the  body ;  shanks 


a  genus  thus  characterised  :  — 

compressed ;  three  toes  before,  very  long,  en- 
tirely  webbed ;  the  hind  toe  short,  articulated 
upon  the  shank,  carrying  a  small  loose  mem- 
bfane.  Claws  flat  Wings  short;  the  first 
quill  the  longest  Tail  very  short  and 
rounded.-~ilfania^* 


Comb,  s.  An  instrument  to  separate  and  adjust  the  hair ;  the  top  or  crest 
of  a  code ;  the  cavities  in  which  the  hees  lodge  their  honey. 


CoMVORTER  (Cams  eonsolator),  «.  A 

This  beautiful  little  dog  seems  to  be  a  cross 
betwixt  the  Maltese  and  the  smaller  spaniel 
described  in  the  last  section.  His  colour  is 
gnnaUy  white,  with  black  or  brown  patches ; 
bis  ears  are  loqg,  and  his  head  broad  on  the 
n^er  part,  with  an  acute  muzzle ;  the  hair  is 
Wag  ever  the  whole  body,  with  the  fore-legs 
Ceadwred.  His  tail  is  curled,  and  feathered 
with  very  loi^  hairs.     This  is  Uie  smallest  of 


Species  of  dog. 

any  of  the  distinct  races  of  dogs,  frequently 
not  above  a  foot  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to 
the  point  of  the  tail. 

This  elegant  little  animal  is  used  as  a  lap^. 
dog,  or  as  an  attendant  on  the  toflet  or  in  the 
drawing-room.  He  is  most  affectionate  to  all 
the  members  of  the  fimiily  in  which  he  re- 
sides ;  but  is  very  sni4>pi8h  to  strangers,  whose 
familiarity  he  will  seldom  permit---£roiim. 
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Commerce,  s.  A  game  at  cards. 

Of  this  game  there  are  two  diatiiict  methodB 
of  playii^,  the  new  and  the  old  mode.  The 
new  waj  ia  played  hj  any  number  of  penona, 
from  three  to  twelve,  with  a  complete  pack  of 
52  cards,  bearing  the  same  import  as  at  whist, 
only  the  ace  is  reckoned  as  eleven.  Eveiy 
player  has  a  certain  quantity  of  counters,  on 
which  a  fixed  value  is  put,  and  each,  at  every 
fresh  deal,  puts  down  one  for  the  stake.  Some- 
times the  game  is  continued,  or  not  finished, 
till  one  of  the  players  has  loet  all  the  counters 
given  at  the  commencement ;  but  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  being  spun  out  to  an  unplea- 
sant length,  or  concluded  t6o  soon,  it  is  often 
customary  to  fix  the  duration  to  a  determinate 
number  of  touTS,  or  times,  so  that  the  whole 
party  shall  deal  once  each  completely  round. 

After  determining  the  deal,  the  dealer, 
•tyled  also  the  banker,  shuffles  the  pack,  which 


is  to  be  cut  by  the  left-hand  player ;  then  three 
cards,  either  altogether  or  one  by  one,  at  the 
dealer^s  pleasure,  are  given  to  each  person, 
beginning  on  the  right  hand,  but  none  are  to 
be  turned  up.  If  the  pack  prove  fidse,  or  the 
deal  wrong,  or  should  there  be  a  &ced  card, 
there  must  be  a  fresh  deaL  There  are  three 
degrees  or  ranks  in  this  game.  The  first, 
which  takes  place  of  all  others,  is  what  is  called 
the  trioon,  or  three  cards  of  the  same  denomi. 
nation,  similar  to  pair  royal  at  cribbage ;  tbe 
next  in  rank  is  the  sequence,  or  three  follow- 
ing cards  of  the  same  suit,  like  tierce  at  piquet ; 
and  the  last,  the  point,  bdng  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  pips  on  two  or  three  cards  of  a  suit  in 
any  one  hand.  As  to  all  these  parts,  the 
higher  disannuls  the  lower.  For  the  old 
method  &c  tfide  Hayle. 


Common,  9,  An  open  ground  eqoaUy  used  by  many  persons. 
Commonage,  «.  The  right  of  feeding  on  a  common. 
Concave,  a.  Hollow,  opposed  to  convex. 

Condition,  #•   Quality,  that  by  which  any  thing*  is  denominated  good  or 
bad ;  natural  quality  of  the  mind,  temper,  temperament. 


Condition,  as  regards  horses,  is  a  tennoon- 
ventionally  well  understood ;  but  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  stable,  it  is  neither  precise  nor 
technicsL  The  term,  in  common  parlance, 
might  be  supposed  to  imply  nothing  more 
thim  the  sjnmptoms  and  qipearanoes  which 
usually  betoken  health.  Thus,  when  a  horse 
is  in  perfect  health,  he  ought,  under  this  view 
of  it,  to  be  considered  as  in  perfect  condition; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  horse  is  in  any 
respect  out  of  heath,  he  should  be  considered 
as  out  of  eondition ;  that  is,  in  a  eondiiUm 
that  neither  fits  him  for  perfect  service  to  his 
owner,  nor  for  perfect  comfort  to  himseUl 

The  accidental  causes  of  this  latter  (morbid 
contRHon)  are  various;  a  very  common  one 
is  found  in  injudicious  feeding,  both  as  to 
quality  and  quantity.  Any  sudden  alteration 
in  the  articles  of  a  horse's  diet  will  frequently, 
•oc<vding  to  the  term  of  horse  amateurs, 
^  throw  him  out  qf  eondition,^  such  as 
removing  him  from  the  grass  field  or  the 
straw  yard  to  a  lull  allowance  of  dry  hay  and 
com,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  water  *'  to  draw 
up  hit  hellff  ;"  all  which  are  perhaps  done  at 
once,  without  the  smallest  preparation.  In 
these  cases  the  alimentary  canal,  being  hardly 
yet  in  a  state  of  digesting  capacity,  suffers 
from  the  increased  powers  necessary  to  draw 
nutriment  from  substances  which,  although  in 
themselves  more  nutritious,  yet  are,  in  this 
instance,  less  digestible  than  those  before  in 
use.     Thence  follow  costiveness,  heat,  and 


coat,  which  stares,  and  feels  harsh  and  dry, 
being  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  ordinary 
sympathy  between  the  stomach  and  the  akin. 
A  sudden  remove  from  a  generous  to  a  poor 
diet  is  un&vounble  to  eondiHon  likewise; 
for  in  such  case  the  chyle  or  nutritious  pabu- 
lum, from  whence  all  the  vital  organs  are  re- 
cruited,  and  all  the  vital  eneipes  derive  their 
vigour,  cannot  be  separated  in  sufiScient  qoan. 
titles:  the  blood  thereby  becomes  deteriorated; 
universal  absorption  takes  place  of  the  aoifter 
parts,  which  produces  lessened  bulk ;  wiiQe  a. 
laxity  of  fibre  in  the  remaining  portions  is  pro- 
ductive of  langour  and  debility.  The  quality 
of  the  food  is  also  of  considerable  consequence 
to  the  condition,  Mow.bumt  hay,  by  ex- 
dting  a  partial  diabetes,  is  very  apt  to  **  Aram 
a  hmr8€  out  of  condition^  Musty  hay,  alaa, 
and  oats  highly  kiln^dried,  have  an  un&voiur. 
able  effSect  on  it  also.  The  liquid  aliment* 
should  likewise  be  attended  to  in  a  oonadenu 
tion  of  the  condition.  Mineral  waters  are 
unfiivourable  to  it  in  most  cases;  although 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  mor. 
bid  affections  they  are  sslutsry.  Sea-wmter 
may  be  considered  in  the  same  lig^t,  but  a 
continued  use  of  the  brackish  water  found 
near  sea-bathing  places,  is  unfiivourable  to  the 
condition  of  such  horses  as  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  it :  to  which,  in  union  with  the 
bad  care  taken  of  them  in  most  of  the  livery 
stables  of  the  sea^coast  bathing,  I  attribute 
the  universal  complsint  of  the  iUucondition  in 


thirst ;  as  well  as  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  I  which  they  so  frequently  return  from  thence. 
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BmOj  ventikted  ttables,  ezoeas  of  clothing, 
•od  d«pri7»tion  of  water,  an  also  frequent 
csuaes  of  morbid  condition^  as  I  have  often 
intneaaed  :  for,  in  some  of  these  cases,  after  a 
course  of  poigatiyes,  followed  bj  alteratives 
and  Umica,  has  fiuled,  the  more  simple  means 
of  succulent  food,  a  proper  quantity  of  water, 
a  well  regulated  but  peifecUy  cool  stable,  with 
a  free  access  of  air,  and  very  moderate  cloth- 
ing, have  created  an  immediate  change.  An 
inordinate  quantity  of  exertion,  particularly  if 
eontinued  unremittingly  for  sevenl  days,  will 
often  produce  morbid  condition  ;  and  this 
in  caaes  where  the  feeding  has  been,  as  sup- 
posed, equal  to  the  tasks  required.  It  is  par- 
ticularly likely  to  happen  to  young  horses, 
and  to  BQch  as  have  not  been  sufficiently  pre- 
psred:  in  which  cases,  it  is  dear  that  the 
itnmafih,  participating  with  the  general  debi- 
hty,  has  a  doable  task  to  perform  in  digesting 
a  iazger  quantity  of  nutriment  than  usuid,  to 
■ake  up  the  increased  wants  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  thus  the  evil  ia  increased  by  adding 
ikt  fnrther  deterioration  of  this  organ  to  the 
othera.  I  know  of  no  state  of  morbid  condi- 
tion which  often  proves  so  obstinate  as  this ; 
sad  which  ia  often  found  at  last  only  to  give 
vay  to  a  good  salt-marsh  run.  Drastic  pur- 
gttivu,  or  violent  remedies,  as  the  mineral 
adds,  when  injudiciously  continued,  reduce 
die  condition  very  quickly,  and  sometimes 
iriemverably.  Another  principal  cause  of 
vaat  of  condition  is  the  alternation  of  heat 
vith  cold.  A  sudden  check  to  the  natural 
or  acquired  heat  of  the  body,  particularly  if 
agprsrated  by  the  evaporation  of  a  perspiring 
stile,  and  great  previous  exertion,  as  a  sudden 

ckeek  after  a  severe  burst  with  the  hounds. 

•  •  • 

After  a  general  enumeration  of  the  causes 
of  Borhid  ctmdition,  Mr.  Blaine  continues : — 
Bat  to  jHTOceed  with  this  important  subject 
iRth  aonie  regularity,  I  would  direct  that  in 
young  piethoric  horses,  with  much  flesh  on 
theai,  and  which  are,  c^  all  others,  the  most 
to  take  on  this  state  of  morbid  con^ 
tliat  one  or  two  moderate  bleedii^ 
laay  be  premised,  particularly  in  such  as  have 
beea  foil  fed  for  some  time  previous.  If  the 
soxCaoe  of  the  eyelids,  or  of  the  nasal 
show  any  tinges  of  red,  it  is  still 
to  bleed ;  and  in  such  cases  I 
would  repeat  the  same  with  moderation  once 
«r  twiea  more,  or  until  this  inflammatory 
should  be  removed.  I  have  found 
united  with  mashing,  in  many  instances 
saffiaent  to  relax  the  hide  and  reduce  the 
rngoaa  tamefaction  of  the  hunpas.  In  most 
cases,  however,  some  more  active  internal 
reaedies  will  be  found  necessary  with  a  young 
and  pletiiorie  patient :  thua  one  or  two  very 
nfld  doses  of  physic,  preceded  by  a  nightly 
into  which  ten  grains  of  submuriate  of 


mercury  (calomel)  has  been  mixed,  are  pro- 
per.  If  tiiere  be  joined  to  tiie  affected  hide, 
and  the  swollen  or  clammy  mouth  of  lampas, 
any  eruptions  on  the  skin,  or  any  cracks  of 
the  heels,  stable  soiling,  or  even  daily  tum^ 
ing  out  to  grass,  are  advisable ;  but  as  these 
cases  usually  happen  when  the  animal  is 
either  at  present  wanted,  or  is  intended  soon 
to  be  used,  so  I  have  not  mentioned  /umtnjjr 
out  altogether;  yet,  if  these  appearances 
prove  obstinate,  such  a  course  will  be  advisa- 
ble, provided  the  season  and  other  circum- 
stances are  &vourable  to  the  proceeding. 
But  when  neither  the  partial  nor  total  turning 
out  to  grass  is  convenient,  and  when  soiling  is 
likewise  not  practicable,  still  the  use  of  car- 
rots as  manger  food  can  be  resorted  to.  To 
this  treatment  may  be  added,  after  the  admi^ 
nistration  of  the  physic,  a  nightiy  alterative. 

Crude  antimony  .  'i 

Supertartrate  of  potash    f       of  each 
(cream  of  tartar)       .    4*   2  or  3  drs. 

Nitrate  of  potash  (nitre)  } 
Or, 

Supertartrate  of  potash      .    2  or  3  drs. 

Nitrate  of  potash  .  do. 

Powdered  sulphur  \  oz. 

Both  of  these  will  gently  stimulate  both  the 
stomach  and  kidneys,  and  produce,  by  consent 
of  parts,  a  fitvourable  effisct  on  the  skin,  and 
hair  also.  Violent  diuretics  are  never  advisa^ 
ble;  nor  have  I  seen  their  mildest  form, 
unaccompanied  by  other  remedies,  produce 
much  good,  unless  there  have  been,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  symptoms,  swelled  legs, 
either  with  or  without  discharge. 

When  morbid  condition  arises  in  such  hor- 
ses as,  fitnn  age,  previous  deprivations,  severe 
work,  long  confinement  in  bad  stables,  or 
feedi]^  on  unwholesome  provender,  are  not 
to  be  supposed  plethoric;  even  then,  if  no 
actual  debility  is  present,  I  have  often  derived 
great  benefit  by  conunenciiig  the  treatment 
with  a  very  mild  dose  of  physic,  the  horse 
being  previously  fully  mashed,  to  make  a 
small  quantity  of  aloes  sufficient ;  for  I  have 
generally  found  that  the  stomach  tonics  to 
be  afterwards  administered  have  had  double 
effect  from  this  previous  preparation  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  But  where  the  debility 
has  been  extreme,  or  where  there  has  been 
already  sufficient  laxity  of  bowels,  or  perhapa 
even  superpurgation  frx>m  drastic  physic,  begin 
at  once  witii  either  of  the  following  tonics,  or 
of  any  of  those  detaOed  under  that  head  in 
the  Materia  Medica : — 

Socotrine  aloes,  in  powder  1  dr. 

Winter's  bark,  ditto  .     2drB. 

Mngo  (verdigris)  .     1  dr. 

Treacle  or  honey  to  form  a  ball. 
Or, 

Oxide  of  arsenic  (arsenic)         .     8  grs. 

Pimento  (allspice)  in  powder    .     1  dr. 
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EztiBctofgentJttii  ,    \<m. 

Make  into  a  ball  with  liquorice  powder.    Or, 

Sulphate  of  copper  .     l^gr. 

Sulphate  of  iron  ditto 

Powdered  ginger  .     1  dr. 

Horse  turpendne  to  form  a  balL 
Esther  of  these  formuhe  maj  be  given  some 
time  in  each  day,  at  the  convenience  of 
the  prKdtioner  or  owner.  It  would,  how- 
ever, where  practicable,  be  more  prudent  to 
let  it  be  given  in  the  morning,  fiwting,  allow- 
ing the  horse  but  a  handful  or  two  of  hay  for 
an  hour  after  its  exhibition.  If  a  liquid  form 
only  can  be  got  down,  either  of  the  above 
mixtures  may  be  dissolved  and  homed  down 
as  a  drink,  with  ale;  but  active  mineral 
agents  seem  to  produce  their  effect  best  in 
mass.  In  all  cases  of  morbid  eonditiotk, 
marked  with  omadation  and  debility,  a  fiiU 
allowance  of  carrots  is  advisable ;  and  in  de- 
&ult  of  them,  or  alternating  with  them,  malt 
mashes  or  speared  com  may  be  usefully 

brought  in  aid  of  the  other  tonics. 

•  •  • 

When  a  horse  returns  from  grass,  or  straw- 
yard,  both  his  external  appearance,  and  the 
internal  state  of  his  body,  in  general,  require 
considerable  tdUroHon  before  he  can  be  said  to 
be  fit  for  the  uses  to  which  he  is  applied  by  man. 

To  promote  *•  eoruUiUm^  in  a  horse  from 
grass,  his  dieting  and  watering,  the  tempera, 
ture  to  which  he  is  removed,  his  cloUiing, 
grooming,  and  exercise,  are  the  drcnmstances 
particularly  to  be  attended  to.  Physicking 
is  also  a  usual  and  necessary  appendage  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  treatment 

It  would  be  most  imprudent  to  take  a  horse 
from  so  moist  a  food  as  grass,  and  at  once  to 
place  before  him  hay  and  com  without  caution 
or  limitation.  Coming  from  a  straw-yard,  this 
restraint  is  not  so  imperative ;  yet  even  in  this 
case,  little  com  should  be  dven  at  first :  but 
following  the  removal  from  grass,  both  com 
and  hay  should  be  allon^  but  sparingly,  par- 
ticularly the  former.  The  hay  given  for  the 
first  two  or  three  days  should  likewise  be  mois- 
tened,  by  sprinkling  it  with  water ;  the  com 
allowed  should  also  be  mixed  with  bran,  by 
which  the  dangers  of  constipation  and  repletion 
may  be  aroided.  The  constipating  effects  of 
the  removal  from  a  moist  to  a  dry  course  of 
feedii^,  may  be  further  obviated  by  a  n^htly 
bran  mash.  The  bran  mashing  may  likewise 
be  extended  to  twice  a  day,  or  until  the  bow- 
els be  somewhat  relaxed,  if  the  horse  be  very 
full  in  flesh,  or  have  his  skin  at  all  tight,  or 
eraptive ;  or  if  the  legs  be  inclined  to  swelL 
In  all  which  cases  it  likewise  tends  to  shorten 
the  process,  and  prevent  that  almost  irrecove- 


rable hide-Uiidlof ,  which  often  followi  tbeae 
appearances,  if  succulent  food,  particulaily  car. 
rots,  be  mixed  with,  or  even  wholly  substi. 
tuted  for,  hay.    The  privation  of  grass  rendera 
it  prodent  that  water  should  at  first  be  given 
in  sufficient  quantity :  it  is  often  withheld, 
with  a  view  to  harden  the  fiesh  and  get  up  the 
belly :  but  this  treatment  at  first  is  erroneoua, 
and  by  exciting  heat,  thirst,  and  ind^estion, 
firustntes  its  own  intention.     The  tempera* 
ture  into  which  the  newly-stabled  horse  it 
removed,  should  not  at  first  be  much  increaaed 
beyond  that  to  which  he  has  been  so  long  ac- 
customed, or  the  sudden  change  may  operate 
unfitvourably  on  his  lungs ;  and  if  it  does  not 
produce  infiammation,  it  may  at  least  oocasson 
roaring,  or  broken  wind.     The  most  prudent 
plan  is,  first  to  place  the  horse  in  an  aiiy  box, 
which  will  not  only  prevent  too  great  heat, 
but  also  obviate  the  danger  of  swelled  lega,  and 
heated  feet     By  degrees  so  much  increase  of 
temperature  may  be  kept  up,  as  will  promote 
the  &11  of  long  hair,  or  the  retention  or  re^ 
newal  of  the  short :  and  in  the  degree  to  which 
the  artificial  coating  is  wished  to  be  curried,  to 
that  degree  should  a  temperate  or  an  ardent 
climate  be  imitated.    The  efolAtfi^  and  groonu 
ing  should,  like  the  otiier  parts  of  the  condi- 
tioning  treatment,  be  at  first  very  modoate : 
the  one  produces  extra  heat,  the  other  extra 
irritation ;  but  by  dq^rees  both  may  be  in- 
creased according  to  the  views  of  the  owner,  or 
the  purposes  of  the  horse.     Phyeieking  !a 
found  to  assist  the  oondiHon  of  horses ;  for  bj 
emptying  the  bowels  thoroughly,  absorption 
of  the  extrsneous  fiuids  is  promoted.     One, 
two,  or  three  doses,  according  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  condition  is  intended  to  be  earned, 
are  usually  given  to  every  horse,  where  thia 
process  is  conducted  on  the  usual  principles  ; 
and  are  certainly  necessary,  wherever  oonti. 
nued  and  accelerated  exertions  are  required. 
Eserernng  a  conditioning  horse,  like  the 
other  aids,  must  be  done  with  a  due  regard  to 
drcumstanoes.     At  fint,  walking  alone  best 
aniwen  the  purpose,  and  twice  alday  ia  better 
than  once :  the  duration  of  each  walk  must  bo 
regulated  by  the  age,  the  fulness  of  habit,  Ac 
&c     As  the  condition  improves,  trotting  and 
galloping  may  be  raiployed,  to  benefit  the  wind, 
draw  up  the  /autmss,  and  accustom  the  borae 
to  full  work>    It  may  be  here  remarked,  tbet 
I  have  seen  all  attempts  to  promote  condition 
fiul  in  a  horse  removed  from  an  old  companion, 
or  when  stabled  alone.     Horses  sre  gregarioua, 
and  often  bear  segregation  badly :  such  a  case 
can  only  be  treated  by  association. — Biaine 
— OutHnes  of  the  Vet  Ari~^Nwnrod  ot* 
CondUion — Whiie^  jv. 


Conger,  s.  The  sea-eel. 

CoNiROSTRss,  (CuviER,)  9.  Birds  having  concave  bills. 
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CoHTAOioM,  (.  The  emiseioo  from  hoij  to  body  hj  which  diseases  are 
commimicated ;  infection;  pestilence. 

Contagious,  o.  InfectJous,  caught  hj  approach. 

CoNVULSK,  V.  To  giTB  an  inrolnntarj  motion  to  the  parts  of  any  body. 

CoNVCLsiON,  (.  A  coDTolsioQ  is  an  Jnvolantarj  contraction  of  the  fibres 
and  maBcles ;  an  irregular  and  violent  motion,  commotion. 

Const,  «.  A  rabbit,  an  animal  that  barrows  in  the  ground. 

Coo,  p.  To  cry  aa  a  dove  or  pigeon. 

CooKisT,  «.  The  art  of  dressing  victuals. 

Cookery  an  t/it  Moors. — No  one  merit*  or  p  erery  thing  baTond  thi»  in  kitehen  aectnn- 
idiilie*  ■  good  diimer  better  Ihui  t.  giouBe-  plialiineiiti,  it  deteiUble.  Wiih  one  nho 
Asoter.  ltdelighlimetOMemjcampinionat  |  coinpaKd  omelcti,  and  tmlked  Kholulj  of  tke 
Eke  a  tiBTeller ;  ind,  to  pleue  me,  he  >hould  i  maleriel  of  i,  plum-pudding — and  I  once  hid 
pmeac  mffident  actinum  to  enable  him  to  I  the  mitfortune  to  &11  into  ■  ihooting  pirtj 
tffnmU!  the  &n.  I  dettnM  the  mu  vho  1  nffiicted  wilii  Back  t.  penanagn — I  woidd  coo- 
it  caned  «itli  a  %artiui  palats,  ind  vho  {  lort  no  more  upon  ths  heath,  than  1  woold 
kardljknowv  the  djiference  between  beef  and     thoot  with  a  cook,  or  draw  a  cover  with  a 


I  equal  ratio,  the  goai 
mMmd  it  mj  aboninatian.  There  ii  a  limit 
b  enliiuzy  lore  bejcnd  which,  aa  1  ofune,  the 

ier,  be  will  aometimei  find  it  aeniceaUo  to 
W  Me  la  direct  the  broiUi^  of  a  ileak,  and 
Ac  combination  of  a  itew.  To  fabricate  a 
canT,  or  OTen  regulate  a  haah,  may  be  tole- 
med  1  sad  in  wild  eoontiiea,  like  Bdljcro; 
(T  Ike  Seotliah  h^landa,  tbis  knowledge  will 
fraqnetiUy    be    "  worth   a  Jew*!  eye ;"  but 

CooLKKSS,  #.  Gentle  cold,  a  soft  degree  of  cold;  freedom  from  passion, 
Coomb,  a.  A  measure  of  com  containing  foiir  bushels. 
Coop,  (.  A  cage,  a  pen  for  animals,  as  poultry  or  sheep. 
Coot  {FnUea,  Linh.)^  t.  A  small  black  water-fowl. 


And  jel,  with  theic  a 
tiuCfl,  1  rvcommond  the  ncophjte  to  mab;e 
himielf  in  eicry  thing  ai  independent  u  he 
can.  A  few  practical  leuont  are  worth  ■ 
world  of  precept :  one  weck'i  cooking  in  the 
moon  will  render  him  for  life  an  adqit ;  aod 
if  gun  and  angle  &il  him  not,  he  will  be  able 

Wild 
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indiniiig  to  oytlf  narrow,  short;  body  oom- 
prened;  wings  and  tail  short;  toes  long, 
furnished  widi  broad  scslloped  membruies 
between  each  joint,  on  each  side ;  the  inner 
toe  has  two,  the  middle  three,  and  the  outer 
four  scsllops ;  and  the  hinder  toe,  one  pbun 
membnuie  adhering  to  its  whole  length. 

Bald  Coat. — {Fuliea  atra.  Lime. — Le 
Foulgue  au  MoreUe^  Buff.) -.This  bird 
generally  weighs,  when  in  foil  condition, 
about  twenty-eight  ounces,  and  measures  fi£. 
teen  inches  in  length.  The  bill  is  of  a  green, 
iah  white  colour,  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  long :  a  cidlous  white  membrsne,  like 
that  of  the  water  hen,  but  hager,  is  spread 
over  the  forehead,  which  also,  as  in  that  bird, 
changes  itff  colour  to  a  pole  red  in  the  breed- 
ing season :  irides  red ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
plumage  is  block,  except  the  outer  edges  of 
the  wings,  and  a  spot  under  each  eye,  which 
are  white ;  the  under  parts  are  of  a  hoary 
dark  ash  or  lead  colour.  The  skin  is  clothed 
with  a  thick  down,  and  covered  with  dose 
fine  feathers ;  the  thighs  are  placed  fiu-  be- 
hind,  are  flediy  and  strong,  ban,  and  yellow 
above  the  knees ;  the  legs  and  toes  are  com- 
monly of  a  yellowish  green,  but  sometimes  of 
lead  colour. 

The  common  coot  has  so  many  truts  in  its 
character,  and  so  many  features  in  its  general 
appearance  like  the  rails  and  water  hens,  that 
to  place  it  after  them,  seems  a  natural  and 
easy  gradation.  LinnaDus  and  other  ornitho- 
logists, however,  describe  it  as  a  genus  distinct 
from  those  Inrds,  and  from  the  waders  in 
general,  on  account  of  its  being  fin  footed, 
and  its  constant  attachment  to  the  waters, 
which,  indeed,  it  seldom  quits.  With  it  natu. 
raluts  hepn.  the  numerous  tribe  of  swimmers, 
and  rank  it  among  those  that  are  the  most 
completely  dependent  upon  the  watery  ele- 
ment for  their  support :  it  swims  and  dives 
with  as  much  ease  as  almost  any  of  them ; 
and  also,  like  those  which  seldom  venture 
upon  land,  it  is  a  bad  traveller,  and  may  be 
said  not  to  walk,  but  to  splash  and  waddle 
between  one  pool  and  another,  with  a  laboured, 
ill  balanced,  and  awkward  gait. 

These  birds  skulk  and  hide  themselves  dur- 
ing  the  day  among  rushes,  sedges,  and  weeds, 
which  grow  abundantly  in  the  loughs  and 
ponds,  where  they  take  up  their  constant  abode : 
they  rarely  venture  abroad,  except  in  the 
dusk,  and  in  the  n%ht,  in  quest  of  their  food, 
which  consists  of  the  herbi^,  seeds,  insects, 
and  the  slippery  inhabitants  of  stagnant  waters. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  sportsman  and  his  dog 
can  f<MX»  the  coot  to  spring  from  its  retreat ; 
for  it  will,  in  a  manner,  bury  itself  in  the 
mud  rather  than  take  wii^ :  and  when  it  is 
very  closely  pursued,  and  compelled  to  rise, 
it  does  so  with  much  fiattering  and  a^^iarent 
diflicttlty. 


This  species  is  met  with  in  Qfmi  Britain 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  and  it  is  generallj 
believed  that  it  does  not  migrate  to  other 
countries)  but  changes  its  stations,  and  ro. 
moves  in  the  autumn  from  the  lesser  pools  or 
loughs,  where  the  young  have  been  reared,  to 
the  larger  lakes,  where  flocks  assemble  in  the 
winter.  The  female  commonly  builds  her 
nest  in  a  bush  of  rushes  surrounded  by  the 
water;  it  is  composed  of  a  great  quantity  or 
oosise  dried  weeds,  well  matted  together,  and 
lined  within  with  sofler  and  finer  grosses :  she 
lays  from  twelve  to  fifteen  eggs ata  time,  and 
commonly  hatches  twice  in  a  season :  her  egga 
are  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  pullet,  and 
sre  of  a  pale  brownish  white  colour,  sprinkled 
with  numerous  small  dark  spots,  wldch,  at  the 
thicker  end,  seem  as  if  they  had  run  into 
each  other,  and  formed  bigger  blotches. 

As  soon  as  the  young  quit  the  shell,  they 
plunge  into  the  water,  dive,  and  swim  abont 
with  the  greatest  ease ;  but  they  still  gather 
together  about  the  mother,  and  take,  Jielter 
under  her  wings,  and  do  not  entirely  leave  her 
for  some  time.  They  sre  at  first  covered  with 
sooty  coloured  down,  and  are  of  a  shapeless 
appeaianoe :  while  they  are  in  this  state,  and 
before  they  have  learned,  by  experience,  to 
shun  their  foes,  the  kite,  moor  buzzard,  and 
othen  of  the  hawk  tribe,  make  dreadful 
havoc  among  them ;  and  this,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  brood,  may  account  for  the 
scsrcity  of  the  spedes. 

Greater  Coot.—{Fviiea  aierrima,  hant  ^ 
Le  Grand  Faulque  au  Morelle,  Bufp.) 
— This  is  of  a  hager  size  than  the  lsst»  . 
but  differs  not  in  the  colour  of  the  plumage, 
except  that  it  is  blacker.  Brisson  distinguishea 
the  two  by  the  colour  of  the  bare  forehead, 
which  is  in  this  white ;  snd  the  garters,  which 
are  of  deep  red.  This  bird  is  sold  to  be  found 
in  Lancashire  and  in  Scotland.  It  should 
seem  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  the  former,  did 
not  authors  join  in  advancing  the  contrary. 
They  are  more  plentiful  on  the  continent, 
bdng  found  in  Russia  and  the  western  part  of 
Siberia  very  commonly,  and  are  also  in  plentj 
at  Sologne  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  where 
they  call  it  judelle.  The  people  eat  them  on 
maigre  days,  and  the  flesh  is  much  esteemed. 

A  curious  anecdote  is  related  of  a  bald 
coot  that  built  her  nest  in  Sir  William  Mid- 
dleton^s  lake,  at  Belsay,  Northumberland. 
The  rushes  which  contained  it  being  after- 
wards loosened  by  the  wind,  the  nest  was 
driven  about,  and  floated  upon  the  surfiice  of 
the  water,  in  every  direction ;  notwithstand. 
ing  iriiich,  the  fismale  continoed  to  sit  as 
usual,  and  brought  out  her  young  upon  her 
moveable  halntation. 

Cleaning  Coots. — ^The  redpe  for  this,  is, 
after  picking  them,  to  take  off  all  the  black 
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dom,  hj  mMm  of  powdered  wUte  ronn  and 
hoifiiig  vater,  and  then  to  let  them  soak  all 
B%ht  in  cold  apring  nater ;  by  which  they  are 
flude  to  look  as  delicate  as  a  chicken,  and  to 
eat  tdenbly  mil ;  bnt,  ^thout  this  process, 
tbe  skin,  in  roosting,  prodooes  a  sort  of  oil, 
with  a  ^y  taste  and  smell ;  and,  if  taken 
0^  the  bird  becomes  dry,  and  good  for  no- 
tln^g.  Aiter  all,  however,  these  birds  are  in 
BO  nay  delicate,  except  when  skinned;  and 


after  bdng  soaked  twenty-four  hours  in  cold 
spring  water,  repeatedly  changed,  made  into  a 
padding,  by  which,  as  with  all  such  birds, 
when  in  puddings,  pies,  or  soup,  you  can  get 
rid  of  their  strong  skins  without  loang  the 
juice  of  their  flesh ;  and  their  fishy  taste  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  drawn  off  by  steam. 

Hoor-hene  may  be  cleaned  in  like  manner, 
and,  if  in  good  condition,  they  will  then  be 
nearly  equal  to  any  wild  fowL~-mHawker. 


CoppsR,  $•  One  of  the  six  primitiye  metals. 

CoppER-CAPy  «.  A  metallic  coyering  fixed  upon  the  nipple  of  a  percnssion 
gun,  Gontaining  a  fblminating  composition,  which  explodes  by  the  action 
of  the  cock  and  ignites  the  powder  in  the  barrel.     Vide  Percussion. 

CoppKRASy  $,  A  kmd  of  vitriol. 

C0PPICS9  «•  Low  woods  cut  at  stated  times  for  fuel. 

Copse,  1.  Short  wood. 

Copse,  v.  To  presenre  underwood. 

Copulate,  v.  To  come  together  as  different  sexes. 

Copulation,  $,  The  congress  or  embrace  of  the  two  sexes. 

Coracle,  $,  A  boat  used  in  Wales  by  fishers. 

Cordial,  s,  A  medicine  that  increases  the  force  of  the  heart,  or  quickens 
the  diculation ;  any  medicine  that  increases  strength  ;  any  thing  that 
comforts,  gladdens,  and  exhilarates.  Cordials  are  useful  to  giye  a  tem- 
porary energy  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  stimulate  the  nervous 
system* 


While  aayi,  **  There  it  not  a  better  cinrdial 
than  about  half  a  pint  of  good  strong  beer, 
with  s  fittle  ginger  grated  into  it  A  wine- 
l^rfnl  of  bniidy  in  half  a  pint  of  water  is 
r,  and  may,  on  some  occasions,  be  more 
bat  I  wish  to  impress  on  the  reader, 
that,  whenerer  a  cordial- appears  neoesssry,  we 
shenld  give  one  of  no  greater  strength  than 
is  soflident  to  prodnee  the  desired  effect; 
and  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  a  mnch 
better  eilect  may  be  prodnced  by  three  or 
fiwr  small  doses,  or  weak  cordials,  than  by 
ghng  only  one  laige  dose.** 


L  From  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  the  best  old 
mild  beer,  with  a  little  grated  ginger. 

2L  Beat  Ck^gnac  brsndy,      from    2  to  4  ox. 
Warn  water  .    6  to  12  oz. 


3.  Anodyne  carminatiTe  tinc- 

ture     .         .        .         .     2  oz. 
Water  .         .     6  or  8  oz. 

4.  Allspice,  powdered  .     2  to  4  drs. 
Caraway  seeds  (fresh),  pow- 
dered 4dr.toloz. 

Treacle  enough  to  form  a  bdl. 

5.  Oinger,  powdered      .        .     1  dr. 
Allspice,  powdered  2  drs. 
Caraway  seeds,  powdered  .     4  drs. 
Treacle  enough  to  form  a  hall. 

The  cordials  No.  4  and  5  may  be  given  as 
a  drench  with  a  little  water ;  and  if  the  cor- 
dials 1, 2,  and  3,  were  sweetened  with  treacle 
or  sngar,  they  would  be  more  pslatable  to  the 
horse,  and  probably  hare  a  better  effect. 
The  above  cordials  are  as  well  suited  to  cattle 
as  to  horses;  and,  though  mnch  stronger 
drenches  are  often  given,  those  will  be  found, 
I  think,  of  sufficient  strength. — WMis, 


Cordial,  o.  Reyiring,  invigorating,  sincere. 

CoRS,  #•  The  heart ;  the  inner  part  of  any  things  the  inner  part  of  a 

fruit,  which  contains  the  kernel ;  the  matter  contained  in  a  bile  or  sore. 

CoRiANDBR,  s.  A  plant* 
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CuRK,  *.  A  g;laDdiferotts  tree,  in  all  respects  like  the  ilex,  excepting  the 

bark ;  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree  used  tor  stopples ;  the  stopple  of  » 

bottle. 
Cormorant,  Cole  Goose,  or  Great  Black  Cormorant,  (^Pelieanut 

Corbo,  LiNM. ;  Lg  Cormortm,  Buff.)  t.    A  bird  that  preys  upon  fiab. 


Tba  weight  of  thii  ipedM  niin  fixnn  four 
to  HTm  poundi,  ud  Ibe  tiie  from  thirtj-two 
Inchn  to  thres  fael  four  or  &n  in  lengtli, 
ud  from  four  icct  to  fonr  test  bi  bchei  in 
b»dth.  Tho  Ull,  to  the  conwn  nf  the 
mouth,  mcuuiei  faur  inehe*,  wid  on  it*  ridge 
two  ud  three  qouten ;  it  li  of  k  dirli  horn 
colour,  ud  the  tip  or  mil  of  the  upper  hiU  » 
much  hooked  mnd  sharp ;  froni  the  Ikh  of 
thii  it  ii  furrowed  on  each  tide  neirl}  to  the 
tip,  without  uy  viaible  ^ipeunnce  of  noatrili ; 
die  lower  tall  ie  compmed,  ud  coTcred, 
about  ^le  gape  of  the  mouth,  with  a  naked 
jvUowiih  ibin,  oilended  under  the  chin  and 
thnat,  when  it  hanga  Ioom,  and  fomu  a  kind 
of  pouch,  which,  ti^ther  wilh  the  ipTin^Qg 
blade  on  each  lide,  fanning  ita  rim,  ii  capable 
of  dialentinn  to  a  great  width,  and  enabltathe 
bird  to  iwallow  pny  apparentlj  too  large  to 
beadmitled  into  ita  thmat;  the  ilun  aboDl 
the  eyea  it  alao  naked,  and  of  the  lame  colour 
a>  the  ponch ;  the  eyea,  which  haTo  a  nmaik- 
able  wild  ilare,  ud  are  placed  near  the  hilt, 
look  like  two  little  greeniah  glati  globei. 
The  crown  of  the  head,  ud  the  neck,  an 
black ;  on  the  hinder  part  oT  the  Ibrmer  the 
faalhen  appear  sloogUed,  and  form  a  lort  of 


throat  ia  white,  with  a  kind  ri  itripe  paaong 
from  it,  upwardi,  behind  each  eye ;  in  olheia 
the  cheeka  ud  throat  ve  miind  with  hrowB 
and  white ;  and  again,  in  athera  the  hoid  and 
neck  an  atreaked  wilh  actalchn  of  the  lattar 
colour.  The  middle  of  the  belly  ia  whita^ 
with  a  patch  oT  the  tame  colour  oTsr  e*^ 
thigh ;  all  the  onder  parta,  howerer,  tagethar 
with  the  hack  ud  rump,  an  commoniy  of  a 
gloaay  blue  black,  wilh  green  reiiectioiu :  tbo 
(houldera,  eckpulan,  ud  wing-eoTerta,  are  of 
a  bronu  bnwn,  tinged  and  gloaaed  with. 
green,  and  each  feather  ia  bordaed  iritk 
ahining  blueiah  black;  the  aecondarj  quOh 
are  Dearly  of  the  (ame  colour ;  the  covert* 
and  the  primariei  an  duiky.  The  tafl  con- 
aiala  of  fourteen  atiif  hutky  featheia,  whick 
look  M  if  they  wen  diicoloured  by  bdag 
dipped  in  mud  or  dirty  kennel-water :  the 
1^1  an  thick,  itrong,  blaeic,  and  ccano,  aboat 
two  incbet  aibd  a  half  long,  and  the  enter  toa 
ia  mon  than  four  in  leogth. 


and,  whe: 


thruughont  the  year,  the  jugular  pouch  ia 
made  at  of  by  the  natiTea.  aa  a  bladder  to 
float  thrlr  fiahing-darta,  after  they  an  thrown ; 
thnr  (kina,  nUch  are  tough,  are  and  fbr 
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gumenta,  and  their  flesh  for  food ;  ^*  but  the 
eggi  ire  too  fetid  to  be  eftten  even  by  the 

Greenltiiderk** 

•  •  • 

These  birds  usually  assemble  in  flocks  on 
the  summits  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
rocks  which  overhang  or  are  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  upon  which  the  female  makes  her 
nest  of  the  withered  sea-tang,  weeds,  sticks, 
snd  gruses,  which  are  cast  on  shore  by  the 
mves :  she  lays  four  or  more  greenish- white 
eggs,  of  the  size  of  those  of  a  goose,  but  of  a 
longer  shape.  There  are  writers  who  assert 
that,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  they  build 
their  nests  on  trees,  like  the  rook  and  the 
heron ;  other  authors,  stricken  with  the  sin- 
gular conformation  of  the  feet  and  serrated 
claws,  have  ascribed  properties  to  them  which 
they  do  not  possess,  and  believe  that  they 
hold  their  prey  in  one  foot,  while  with  the 
other  they  push  forward  to  the  shore,  or  carry 
it  thither,  in  the  same  manner,  on  the  wing ; 
bat  this  seems  mere  conjecture,  for  the  feet 
of  this  tribe  are  not  fitted  for  any  such  pur- 
pose ;  they  are,  like  those  of  all  the  expert 
divers,  placed  &r  behind ;  and  while,  by  the 
position  of  these,  and  the  powerful  sU^kes 
from  th«r  brood  ivebs,  the  bird  is  enabled  to 
panne  and  overtake  its  slippery  prey,  the 
hooked,  shaxp-edged  beak  is  the  only  fit  in- 
itnmient  bodi  to  catch  and  to  secure  it ;  and 
there  is  no  need  to  use  the  awkward  expedi- 
ent of  removing  it  afterwards  to  the  foot 

At  sea,  or  on  the  inland  lakes,  they  make 
tenible  havoc  From  the  greatest  height 
they  drop  down  upon  the  object  of  pursuit, 
dive  after  it  -with  the  rapidity  of  a  dart, 
sod,  with  an  almost  unerring  certainty,  seize 
the  victim;  then  emerging  with  the  fish 
aooss  the  bilL,  vrith  a  kind  of  twirl,  throw  it 
up  into  the  air,  and,  dexterously  fsttching  it 
head  fmvmoet,  swbUow  it  whole. 

While  at  rest  on  the  shore,  commonly  on 
the  ledge  of  a  projecting  rock,  these  birds  sit, 
more  or  less,  in  an  erect  posture,  and  are 
plopped  up  by  the  sti£P  feathers  of  the  tail ; 
and  ID  places  where  they  have  not  experi. 
cneed  the  fiUal  efliects  of  the  gun,  they  have 
hsen  known,  hovpever  wary  at  other  times,  to 
lit  and  receive  repeated  shots,  without  ofi^r- 
hug  to  move  out  of  the  danger.  At  other 
times  and  plaoea,  while  they  sit  in  a  dosing 
snd  stopified  state,  firom  the  effects  of  one  of 
dieir  customary  suiftits,  they  may  easily  be 
tiken,  by  throwing  nets  over  them,  or  by 
putting  a  noose  around  their  nocks,  which 
they  avoid  no  farther  than  by  slipping  the 
head  from  ado  to  side  as  loi^  as  they  can. 

Notwithstanding  the  natund  wildness  of 
tiMir  dispsitton,  it  seems,  according  to  some 
secooats,  that  certain  species  of  these  birds 
have  f(ninerly  been  tamed  and  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  pnrpoees  of  man,  both  in  this 


and  other  countries.  Among  the  Chinese  it 
is  said  they  have  frequently  been  trained  to 
fish,  and  that  some  fishermen  keep  many  of 
them  for  that  purpose,  by  which,  they  gain  a 
livelihood.  "  A  ring  placed  round  the  neck 
hinders  the  bird  from  swallowii^  ;  its  natural 
appetite  joins  with  the  will  of  its  master,  and 
it  instantly  dives  at  the  word  of  command ; 
when,  unable  to  gorge  down  the  fish  it  has 
taken,  it  returns  to  the  keeper,  ^ho  secures  it 
to  himself.  Sometimes,  if  the  fish  be  too  big 
for  one  to  manage,  two  will  act  in  concert, 
one  taking  it  by  the  head  and  the  other  by 
the  tail.*'  In  England,  according  to  WiL. 
loughby,  "  when  they  came  to  the  rivers, 
they  take  off  their  hoods,  and  having  tied  a 
leather  thong  round  the  lower  part  of  their 
necks,  that  they  may  not  swallow  down  the 
fish  they  catch,  they  throw  them  into  the 
river.  They  presently  dive  under  water,  and 
there  for  a  time,  with  wonderful  swiftness, 
they  pursue  the  fish ;  and  when  they  have 
caught  them,  they  arise  presently  to  the  top 
of  the  water,  and  pressing  the  fish  lightly  with 
their  bills,  they  swallow  them,  till  each  bird 
hath  in  this  manner  swallowed  five  or  six 
fishes;  then  their  keepers  call  them  to  the 
fist,  to  which  they  readily  fly,  and,  lit(le  by 
little,  one  after  anoUier,  vomit  up  all  their 
fish,  a  little  bruised  with  the  nip  they  gave 
them  with  their  bills.  When  they  have  done 
fishing,  setting  the  birds  on  some  high  place, 
they  loose  the  string  from  their  necks,  leaving 
the  passage  to  the  stomach  free  and  open,  and 
for  Uieir  reward  they  throw  them  part  of  the 
prey  they  have  caught,  to  each,  perchance,  one 
or  two  fishes,  which  they  by  the  way,  as  they 
are  falling  in  the  air,  will  catch  most  dexter, 
ously  in  their  mouths.** 

Whitelock  tells  us  "  That  he  had  a  cast  of 
them  manned  like  hawks,  which  would  come 
to  hand.**  He  took  much  pleasure  in  them, 
and  relates,  that  the  best  he  had  was  one  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Mr.  Wood,  Master  of  the 
Cormorants  to  Charles  the  First. 

Dr.  Heysham  relates  that,  about  the  year 
1759,  one  of  these  birds  "  perched  npon  the 
castle  at  Carlisle,  and  soon  afterwards  re. 
moved  to  the  cathedral,  where  it  was  shot  at 
upwards  of  twenty  times  without  effect ;  at 
length  a  person  got  upon  the  cathedral,  fired 
at,  and  killed  it.**  '^  In  another  instance,  a 
flock  of  fifteen  or  twenty  perched,  at  the 
dusk  of  evening,  in  a  tree  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Esk,  near  NeUierby,  the  seat  of  Sir 
James  Graham.  A  person  who  saw  them 
settle,  fired  at  random  at  them  in  the  dark  six 
or  seven  times,  without  either  killing  any  or 
firightening  them  away  :  surprised  at  this,  he 
came  again,  at  day-light,  and  killed  one, 
whereupon  the  rest  took  flight.** — Bewick^^ 
Latham — Willoughby,  ^e. 
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Corn,  #.  The  seeds  which  grow  in  ears,  not  in  pods;  grain  nnreiiped ; 
grain  in  the  ear,  yet  unthrashed ;  an  excrescence  on  the  foot,  hard  and 
painitil. 

CorruMxe  a  ^ery  common  and  a  very  iron* 
Ueiome  disorder,  and  may  truly  be  said  to  be 
often  occasioned  by  the  smith,  being  generally 
in  consequence  of  bad  shoeing.  Corns  most 
commonly  happen  in  white  feet  with  weak 
low  heels ;  but  theyNire  too  common  in  feet 
of  all  colours.  They  are  occasioned  by  the 
pressure  of  the  heel  of  the  shoe,  either  by  its 
bearing  directly  on  the  sole  when  it  is  too 
thin  to  bear  the  pressure,  or  by  its  forcing  the 
heel  of  the  crust  inwards.  In  this  way  the 
sensible  sole  and  laminae  are  bruised,  their 
blood-vessels  ruptured,  and  the  blood  pene- 
trates  into  the  pores  of  the  horn,  causing  the 
dark  red  appearance  observable  on  removing 
the  shoe,  and  scraping  off  the  sur&ce  of  the 
sole.  This  bruised  part  is  exceedingly  ten- 
der, and  incapable  of  bearing  the  pressure  of 
the  shoe,  and  so  are  the  crust  and  bar  on  each 
side  of  it.  In  the  treatment  of  this  complaint 
all  this  must  be  cut  away,  that  is,  all  the 
parts  must  be  so  cut  down,  crust,  bar,  and 
sole,  that  when  a  bar  shoe  is  applied  it  may 
be  full  half  an  inch  distant  from  its  suiface. 
In  this  way  a  horse  will  be  able  to  do  his 
work,  provided  the  shoe  is  removed,  and  the 
heel  pared  down  as  often  as  is  necessary.  As 
in  this  case  the  frog  will  be  constantly  receir- 
ing  considerable  pressure  from  the  bar  shoe, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  heels  are 
not  too  thick  and  inflexible,  in  which  case  it 
is  necessary  to  nup  them;  and  whenever 
there  is  a  morbid  degree  of  heat  in  the  feet, 
or  dryness,  they  should  be  kept  constantly 
moist  and  cool  in  the  stable,  either  by  poul- 
tice or  by  several  folds  of  old  woollen  wrapped 

Corncrake.    (  Vide  Landrail.) 

Corneous,  a.  Homy,  of  a  suhstance  resemhling  horn. 

Cornet,  s*  Comet  of  a  horse,  is  the  lowest  part  of  his  pastern  that  nms 

round  the  coffin. 
Corpulent,  o.  Fleshy,  hnlky. 

Corroborant,  a.  Having  the  power  to  give  strength. 
Corrode,  v.  To  eat  away  by  degrees. 

Corrosion,  s.  The  power  of  eating  or  wearing  away  by  degrees. 
Costive,  o.  Bound  in  the  body  ;  close,  unpermeable. 
Costiveness,  s.  The  state  of  the  body  in  which  excretion  is  obstructed. 
Cot,  s.  a  small  house,  a  hut,  a  bed. 
Cotton,  s.  The  down  of  the  cotton  tree ;  a  plant ;  cloth  or  stuff  made  of 

cotton. 
Couch,  v.  To  lie  down  in  a  place  of  repose ;  to  lie  down  on  the  knees,  as 

a  beast,  to  rest ;  to  lie  down  in  ambush. 


round  the  coronet,  and  kept  constantly  wet. 
The  common  practice  of  pairing  out  the  ooni 
and  leaving  the  bar  and  crust  to  be  in  contact 
with  the  heel  of  the  shoe,  u  doiiq^  no  good, 
nor  would  it  afford  even  temporary  relief^  if 
the  shoe  were  not  bent  up  or  made  to  bear 
off  that  quarter  a  little,  as  they  term  it ;  jet 
after  riding  a  few  miles  the  shoe  is  sure  to 
yield  to  the  horse*s  wdght,  and  bear  upon  the 
tender  heel.     It  is  thus  that  corns  are  made 
so  troublesome  as  we  find  them,  and  many 
horses  are  rendered  nearly  unserviceable,  or 
absolutely  ruined  by  this  improper  treatment. 
Matter  is  often  formed  within  the  heel  frxim 
this  sort  of  management,  and  breaks  out  at 
the  coronet,  frequently  doing  great  mischief, 
and  even  rendering  the  horse  useless.   When 
corns  have  been  suffered  to  go  this  length  the 
foot  must  be  poulticed,  and  all  the  hollow 
horn  cut  away.     After  the  inflammation  haa 
been  thus  completely  subdued,  the  sensible 
parts  which  have  been  laid   bare  may  be 
dressed  with  Friars^  balsam  and  the  tar  oint. 
ment     The  radical  cure  of  corns  is  always 
practicable  if  taken  early,  but  in  old  caaea  the 
sensible  parts  will  always  remain  in  a  tender 
state,  however  carefully  they  may  be  treated, 
and  will  always  require  the  defence  of  the 
bar  shoe,  applied  as  I  have  described.     A  nm 
at  grass  without  shoes  is  a  great  relief  to  a 
horse  ^th  corns,  provided  the  tender  heel  ia 
cut  down  as  I  have  described,  and  the  heel 
and  quarter  raaped  very  thin.     When  a  radi. 
cal  cure  Is  attempted,  this  is  the  mott  likely 
means  of  effecting  \t^^  White. 
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CoucHANT)  o.  Lying  down,  squatting. 

Cove,  s>  A  small  creek  or  bay ;  a  shelter,  a  coyer. 

CoYBR,  V.  To  overspread  any  thing  with  something  else ;  to  hide  by  arti- 
ficial appearances ;  to  brood  on ;  to  copulate  with  a  female. 

Cover,  s.  Any  thing  that  is  laid  over  another ;  a  concealment,  a  screen ; 
shelter ;  a  wood,  a  thicket  or  place  planted  with  fiirze  or  brushwood ;  a 
breeding  place  for  foxes.  To  draw  a  cover — to  search  it  for  foxes,  by 
sending  the  hounds  through. 


Judidoiu  huntsmen  mil  ohaerve  where 
&xe8  Hke  hest  to  lie ;  thia  must,  of  course, 
ruj  bk  different  countries,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  country  will  best  direct  them  in  this 
rapect     Where  there  are  large  tracts  of 
eoTsr,  such  obeeryation  will  save  time  in  find- 
iag;  generallj  speaking,  foxes  prefer  covers 
that  Ik  higli,  are  dry  and  thick  at  the  bottom, 
ibtt  an  out  of  the  wind,  and  are  on  the 
toBBj  side  of  hills.     The  cover  where  a  fox 
■  found,  when  it  has  remained  still  any  time, 
lill  prob^y  produce  a  second.     In  nutting 
time,  fuRe-hnkes  and  two  or  three  years* 
eoffiees  are  the  only  quiet  places  for  a  fox  to 
kennel  in;   when  pheasant^hooting  begins, 
older  coven  are  more  likely.     The  season 
vIkd  foxes  are  most  wild  and  strong,  is  near 
Chmtmas ;  a  huntaman  must,  at  that  season, 
loM  no  time  in  drawing,  and  be  as  silent  as 
pnble;  three  or  four  years*  cop[Hcos,  with 
heath  or  furze  at  the  bottom,  are  then  most 
Kkely.    The  male  foxes,  about  Christmas, 
tiavd  milea  after  the  females,  and,  when 
hukted,  generally  run  directly  for  the  country 
from  whence  they  came ;  the  compiler  haa  at 
that  aeaaon,  in  the  course  of  three  weeks, 
IdUed  two  brace  of  dog-foxea  from  one  cover, 
^Atett  the  least  diatanoe  waa  twelve,  and  in 
sua  of  the  four  chases  was  extended  to  double 
the  number  of  miles,  from  the  place  of  un- 
keanelling,  to  the  spot  where  the  fox  was  killed. 

When  a  string  of  small  covers  have  plenty 
of  foxes  in  them,  some  caution  is  necessary 
to  prevent  their  being  all  diaturbed  in  one 
diy.  Foxee  are  aaid  to  go  down  wind  to 
their  kennel,  but,  however  that  may  be,  the 
hvntonan  should  begin  drawing  at  the  fiurtheat 
cover  down  the  -wind,  and  proceed  from  cover 
to  cover  up  the  wind,  till  he  finda ;  theae  ad. 
^aatagea  ^nU  attend  it ;  he  will  draw  the  covers 
BMote  qwedily,  there  will  be  leaa  difficulty  in 
getting  hounds  away,  and  as  the  fox  moat 
hkely  will  run  to  die  covera  already  drawn, 
Aore  is  the  leaa  probability  of  changing,  and' 
the  covers  which  are  up  the  wind,  beyond 
where  the  fox  ia  found,  renudn  perfectly  un. 
disturbed. 

Never  hunt  the  small,  until  the  large  covera 
Imve  been  well  rattled ;  for  it  would  be  bad 
policy  to  drive  fivm  the  former  to  the  latter 


to  increase  the  number.  If  foxes  are  meant 
to  be  thinned  and  dispersed,  hounds  must 
throw  off*  at  the  same  cover,  as  long  aa  a  fox 
can  be  found.  Hounda  that  come  away  with 
the  first  fox  that  breaks,  do  not  disturb  the 
cover,  and  may  expect  to  find  |here  again  the 
next  day;  but  where  foxes  are  scarce,  the 
same  cover  should  never  be  drawn  two  days 
following. 

Furze  covers  cannot  be  drawn  too  dose,  and 
if  a  fox  is  there  found,  he  should  never  be 
hallooed  until  quite  dear  of  them ;  from,  such 
places,  hounds  are  sure  to  go  off  well  with  him ; 
and  it  would  be  the  height  of  cruelty  to  head 

him  back  into  the  hounda*  moutha. 

•  •  • 

Much  dependa  on  the  first  finding  a  fox, 
who,  if  weU  found,  may  be  said  to  be  half 
killed.  The  huntsman  should  draw  quietly, 
and  up  the  wind ;  thia  ia  material ;  the  fox,  by 
drawing  up  the  wind,  does  not  hear  the  ap- 
proach  of  the  hounda,  who  by  thia  meana  are 
alao  within  hearing ;  beaidea,  ahould  the  fox 
turn  down  the  wind,  aa  moat  probably  he  will, 
it  leta  the  hounda  all  in.  If  coven  are  amall, 
and  from  which  a  fox  cannot  break  unseen, 
noise  can  then  do  no  hurt,  but  late  in  the  sea. 
son  foxes  are  wild,  particularly  in  covers  that 
are  often  hunted ;  and  ahould  there  be  any 
noiae,  they  will  alink  their  kennels  and  get  too 
much  a]}vanti^ ;  the  whipper-in,  where  this 
ia  auapected  to  happen,  should  get  the  c^poaite 
side  of  the  cover,  before  the  hounds  are  thrown 

into  it. 

•  •  • 

When  foxes  are  numerous,  there  is  no  oc 
casion  for  an  early  hour,  and  when  they  are 
weak,  by  hunting  late,  they  give  better  chaaea ; 
when  foxea  are  strong,  hounda  ought  then  to 
have  the  advantage  which  huntdi^  early  a£* 
forda  them.  When  hounds  go  out  late,  they 
should  immediately  proceed  where  it  is  likely 
to  find,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  that  cover 
where  hounds  have  been  least  in ;  if  a  fox  ia 
not  aoon  found,  a  long  and  tireaome  day  is 
generally  the  consequence ;  when  the  cover  is 
thick,  particularly  if  it  be  furzy,  it  should  be 
drawn  slowly ;  a  fox  at  a  late  hour  will  keep 
his  kennel  until  hounds  come  dose  upon  him. 
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Covert,  s.  A  shelter,  a  defence.     CoVerts  of  the  Tail,  (JDroptfgiuniy 

Linn.),  in  Ornithology,  are  feathers  which  coyer  the  tail  on  the  apper 

side,  at  the  base. 
Covet,  s.  A  hatch,  an  old  bird  with  her  yonng  ones ;  a  number  of  birds 

together. 
Cough,  «.  A  conynlsion  of  the  lungs. 
Cough,  v.  To  have  the  lungs  convulsed ;  to  make  a  noise  in  endeavouring 

to  evacuate  the  peccant  matter  from  the  lungs. 


Chronic  Cough It  may  appear  strange 

to  %  person  unacquainted  with  the  animal 
economy,  that  what  is  taken  into  the  stomach 
should  affect  the  mucous  memhrane  of  the 
lungs,  and  that  of  the  larynx,  which  is  the 
seat  of  chronic  cough.  It  is  in  the  following 
manner :  when  the  stomach  is  distended  hy 
hay,  uid  especially  if  that  hay  is  bad,  it  is 
gradually  weakened,  and  rendered  incapable 
of  performing  its  office  properly ;  hence  the 
chyle  is  crude,  and  unfit  for  the  purpose  it 
was  intended  for,  that  is,  forming  pure  blood. 
By  this  imprudent  method  of  feeding  them, 
the  blood  is  rendered  impure,  and  of  course 
all  the  secretions  become  so  likewise.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  bland  mucous  fluid,  formed 
upon  the  internal  membrane  of  the  wind-pipe 
and  its  branches,  for  the  purpose  of  defend, 
ing  and  lubricating  it,  becomes  saline  and 
acrimonious,  and  a  source  of  constant  irrita^ 
tion:  hence  arises  the  cough.  It  is  commonly 
observed,  that  horses  with  chronic  cough  have 
immoderate  appetites  both  for  hay  and  water; 
and  though  people  have  suspected  some  con- 
nexion between  this  drcumstanoe  and  the 
cough,  they  have  not  perceived  the  entire 
dependence  of  the  cough  upon  it,  which  they 
might  easily  have  done  by  a  very  simple  ex- 
periment. Let  a  horse  affected  with  chronic 
cough  be  fed  moderately  upon  green  food 
only,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the 
chronic  cough  will  gradually  go  off.  But  let 
the  horse  return  to  his  former  method  of 
feeding,  and  the  disease  will  quickly  reappear. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  say  much  on  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  this  disorder, 
when  arising  from  improper  feeding.  It  may 
be  useful,  however,  to  observe,  that  when  the 
appetite  has  been  depraved,  and  the  digestive 
power  weakened  by  long  continued  improper 
feeding,  they  cannot  be  suddenly  restored: 
and  it  will  often  require  a  steady  pereveranoe 
in  a  careful  system  of  feeding,  and  the  use  of 
diuretic  medicine,  in  such  a  way,  however,  as 
to  keep  up  only  a  moderate  degree  of  in- 
creased  action  in  the  kidneys,  without  injuring 
those  organs,  ox  affecting  the  stomach :  and 
this  may  be  accomplished  by  giving  half  an 
ounce  of  nitre  in  a  little  com  twice  or  three 
times  a  day,  or  the  powder  described  after- 


wards. If  a  horse  is  inclined  to  eat  his  litter, 
he  should  be  muzzled  during  the  night,  and 
in  the  day  time  it  should  be  taken  from  him. 

Chronic  cough  is  sometimes  a  consequence 
of  a  violent  attack  of  catarrh  or  straaglea, 
especially  when  there  has  been  considerable 
soreness  and  inflammation  of  the  throat,  ex- 
tending,  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  to  the 
larynx.  Roaring  often  originates  in' the  same 
cause.  I  have  known  an  obstinate  chronic 
cough  cured  by  drenches  composed  of  oxymel, 
or  a  synip  made  with  treacle  and  vinq^; 
also  by  a  decoction  of  garlic  with  linseed  oiL 
Barbadoes  tar  and  oil,  with  balsam  of  suU 
phur,  have  also  been  employed  as  remedies 
for  cough.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these 
drenches,  by  stimulating  the  throat,  may 
improve  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx,  or  render  it  less  irritable. 

Blistering  the  throat  externally  may  also 
be  of  use.  In  the  human  subject,  gaiglea, 
made  of  infusion  of  Cayenne  pepper,  have 
been  employed  in  hoarseness,  and  a  symp 
made  from  a  decoction  of  horse-radish ;  with 
a  view,  probably,  of  improving  the  mncona 
secretion  of  the  larynx.  Opium  will  fire, 
quentiiy  put  a  stop  to  chronic  cough  for  a  day 
or  two;  but  its  efiect,  I  believe,  is  never 
permanent.  This  seems  to  prove,  however, 
that  the  cough  depends,  in  some  measure,  on 
a  morbid  sensibility  of  the  larynx. 

RBMSDIES. 
OOUOH   B 

No.  1.  Gum  ammoniac 

Powdered  squills 

Camphor 

Ginger 

Castile  soap 

Oil  of  aniseed 
Syrup  and  flour  enough  to  form  the  balL 
No.  2.  Strained  turpentine   .     .     8  oz. 

Yellow  resin  .     4  oi. 

Olive  oil       .         .         .     2oz. 

Hard  soap     .  .     8  oz. 

Put  these  in  a  pan  over  a  slow  fire,  and, 
when  perfecUy  melted,  stir  in  of  powdered 
ginger  six  ounces;  allspice,  powdered,  six 
ounces ;  liquorice  powder,  or  linseed  powder, 
enough  to  form  a  mass  fit  for  making  balls. 
The  dose,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  ounoee, 


2or  Sdrs. 
I  dr. 
Idr. 
Idr. 
2dr8. 
20  drops. 
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to  be  given  for  two  or  time  raooesaiTe  monu 
ii^t,  or  until  it  acts  as  a  diuretic.  When  a 
hone,  affected  with  cough,  becomefl  costive,  a 
clTster  mtt/  be  thrown  up ;  or  he  may  be  kept 
chiefly  on  green  food,  or  bran  mashes,  for  a 
few  days.  I  have  observed,  in  some  cases, 
liMt  the  couf^ball  has  been  more  efficacious 
when  preceded  by  a  mild  puigative  with  a 
diachm  oi  calomel.  The  following  powder 
hss  sometimes  been  found  a  good  remedy  for 
coughs,  especially  when  the  horse^s  diet  and 
ezerdse  have  been  carefiilly  attended  to ;  and 
m  esses  where  the  cough  has  appeared  to  be 
confined  to  the  larynx  the  following  drench 
has  done  good.     Vide  Blainb. 

Take  o^  nitre,  levigated  antimony,  and 
pewdeieJ  roan,  of  each  two  or  three  drachms ; 
ndz  for  one  dose,  and  give  it  every  morning 


in  a  mash  until  it  acta  as  a  diuretic  When 
cough  happens  to  young  horses,  and  the  mem- 
branes of  the  eye  appear  red,  the  loss  of  a 
little  blood,  and  a  clyster,  are  likely  to  do 
good. 

DiunfCH  won,  cough. 
Bruise  three  ounces  of  fresh  squills  in  a ' 
mortar,  or  four  or  five  ounces  of  garlic ;  and 
macerate  in  twelve  ounces  of  vinegar  in  a  slow 
oven,  or  on  a  hot  plate,  for  an  hour ;  strain 
off  the  liquid  part,  and  add  to  it  treacle  or 
honey  one  pound.  The  dose  should  be  tiuree 
or  four  ounces  in  bad  coughs;  where  thera 
appears  great  irritation  in  the  larynx,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  or  one  tablespoonfiil  of  tincture  of 
opium  may  be  added  to  two  or  three  doses.  A 
dose  may  be  given  eveiy  moming. — White. 


CouLTKRNKB,  (Frotercula  arctica^  Briss.)  t. 

The  wei^t  of  ttiia  species  is  between  twelve  David's-head,  where  the  soil  is  tendy. 
sad  thirteen  ounces ;  length  exceeds  twelve 
incfaes.  The  bill  is  of  a  very  singular  form ; 
it  is  abont  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  at  the  base, 
noch  compressed  sideways,  and  srched,  but 
sads  m  a  point,  where  the  upper  mandible  is  a 
fittle  hooked  :  at  the  base  of  this  mandible  is 
SB  elevated  rim,  full  of  small  punctures  of  a 
li^t  colour ;  next  to  which  is  a  space  of  blue- 
hh  grey,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  nostrils 
are  lot^jod  at  the  edge,  which  is  a  long  narrow 
■lit;  frond  thence  it  is  orange-tx>loured  with 
fear  obliqae  furrows ;  the  under  mandible  cor- 
lespoDds  in  colour,  but  has  only  three  furrows ; 
indes  hazel,  in  some  gnyish;  orbits,  red; 
shsfe  the  eye  is  a  triangular  cdlous  protube^ 
lance,  beneath  an  oblong  one ;  the  top  of  the 
hesd  and  whole  upper  parts  are  black,  passing 
round  the  neck  in  a  collar ;  the  sides  of  the 
hesd  and  all  the  under  parts  are  pure  white ; 
the  chin  in  some  is  grey,  in  others  white,  and 
the  cheeka  are  grey ;  quills  dusky ;  tail  short, 
sad  conasts  of  sixteen  feathers;  legs  and  feet 
SRBge;  daw*  Uack,  the  iimer  one  much 
hooked. 

It  is  remarked  that  the  bill  of  this  bird  va- 
ries  mock  according  to  age ;  at  first  it  has  no 
fiurowa,  and  is  of  a  dusky-colour,  the  yellow 
cakmr  and  furrows  increasing  with  age. 

These  birds  appear  on  many  parts  of  our 
wkj  coasta  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
bqjin  to  breed  about  the  middle  of  May.  On 
tte  stapendons  difb  of  Dover,and  such  places, 
they  deposit  their  single  eggs,  in  the  holes  and 
ereviees ;  in  other  places  they  burrow  like  rab- 
Mta,  if  die  soil  is  light ;  but  mora  frequently 
tike  possession  of  rabbit-burrows,  and  lay 
their  egg  many  feet  underground.  This  is 
the  esse  on  Priestholm  Isle  off  the  coast  of 
and  other    small  islands  off  St. 


If  the  coultemeb  is,  however,  a  robber  of 
rabbit-burrows,  it  is  too  formidably  armed  to 
allow  of  retaliation  with  impunity,  and  few 
birds  or  beasts  dare  venture  to  attack  it  in  its 
retreat.  Sometimes,  however,  as  Jacobson 
tells  us,  the  raven  makes  bold  to  offer  battle ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  ^proaches,  the  coultemeb 
catches  him  under  the  throat  with  her  beak, 
and  sticks  her  claws  into  his  breast  till  he 
screams  out  with  pain  and  tries  to  get  away ; 
but  the  coultemeb  keeps  fast  hold  of  him  and 
tumbles  him  about  till  both  frequently  fall 
into  the  sea,  where  the  raven  is  drowned,  and 
the  coultemeb  returns  in  triumph  to  her  nest. 
But  should  the  raven,  at  the  first  onset,  get 
hold  of  the  coultemeKs  neck,  he  generally 
comes  off  victorious,  kills  the  motiier,  and 
feasts  on  her  eggt  or  her  young.**  On  St. 
Margaret*s  Island,  near  St.  David^s,  we  have 
seen  the  fishermen  draw  them  out  of  their 
holes  in  a  singular  manner ;  by  introducing  the 
hand  into  the  hole,  which  is  scnzed  by  the  bird, 
who  suffers  himself  to  be  drawn  out  rather  than 
loose  his  hold.  In  other  places  they  are 
caught  by  ferrets,  and  the  young  are  pickled. 

About  the  latter  end  of  August  they  retire 
from  our  coast,  and  have  all  completely  mi. 
grated  by  the  beginning  of  September,  together 
with  the  razor-Ulls  and  guillemots. 

The  egg  is  white,  but  is  occasionally  found 
obscurely  speckled  with  cinereous,  about  the 
size  of  a  hen*s ;  their  principal  food  is  small 
fish,  particularly  sprats,  with  which  they  feed 
their  young.  It  is  not  known  to  what  parts 
they  retire  when  they  leave  our  coast,  but 
they  have  been  found  in  abundance  in  various 
parts  of  the  southern  and  northern  hemisphere. 
^-Montagu. 


CouKT£By ».  A  false  piece  of  money  used  as  a  means  of  reckoning. 
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CouKTER,  ad.  Contrary  to,  in  opposition  to ;  the  wrongs  way ;  contrary 

ways. 
Couple,  ».  A  chain  or  tie  that  holds  dogs  together ;  two,  a  hrace  ;  a  male 

and  his  female. 
Couple,  v.  To  chain  together ;  to  join  to  one  another ;  to  join  emhraoea. 
Course,  9.  Race,  career ;  track  or  line  in  which  a  ship  suls ;  a  tract  of 

gronnd  set  apart  for  horse-racing. 


The  following  are  the  abbrayiatioiis  used  in 
designatiiig  the  different  courte*  at  Newmarket, 
wiUi  their  reepectiye  measurements;  as  also, 
other  abbreviations  used,  in  describing  races, 
throughout  the  united  kingdom. 

M.     F.      Y. 

B.  C.  The  Beacon  course  .4  1  138 
L.  T.  M.  Last  three  miles  of  do.  8  0  45 
D.  I.  From  the  ditch  in  .  .  2  0  97 
T.  L.  L     From  the  turn  of  the 

lands  in   ....  0    5    184 

C.  G.  Clermont  Course  .  .1  5  217 
A.  P.        Across  the  flat ...  1     1      44 


T.  Y.  C.  Two-year^ld  course  .05     136 

Y.  C.  Yearling  coune     .    .  0    2     147 

R.  C.  Round  course  ...  3    6       93 

D.  M.  Ditch  mile  ....  0    7     184 

A.  M.  Abingdon  mile  .  .0  7  211 
R.  M.  Rowlej  mile  ...  1  0  1 
T.  M.  M.  TwomiddlemilesofB-c.  1  7  115 
D.  C  Duke*s  course. 

F.  C.  Fox*s  course; 

An.  M.  Ancaster  mile. 

B.  M.  Bunbury^s  mile. 

C.  S.  C.  Craven  stakes  course. 
M.  D.  Mile  and  distance  B.  C. 


Course,  v.  To  hunt,  to  pursue ;  to  pursue  with  dogs  that  hunt  in  view; 

to  put  to  speed,  to  force  to  run. 
Courser,  «.  A  swift  horse. 
Coursing,  s.  The  pursuit  of  hares  with  greyhounds. 


The  ancieiU  LawsqfCourtingettaibMBhed 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  agreed  to  by  the  nobility  and  gentry 
who  then  followed  the  diversion,  have  been 
always  held  authentic 

The  Feuterer,  or  person  who  lets  loose  the 
greyhounds,  was  to  receive  those  that  were 
matched  to  run  together  into  his  leash,  as  soon 
as  he  came  into  the  field,  and  to  follow  next 
to  the  hare  finder,  or  him  that  was  to  start  the 
hare,  until  he  came  to  the  form,  and  no  horse 
or  footmen  were  to  go  before,  or  on  either  side, 
but  directly  behind  for  the  space  of  about  forty 
yards. 

A  hare  was  not  to  be  coursed  ^th  more 
than  a  brace  of  greyhounds. 

The  hare  finder  was  to  give  the  hare  three 
soho's  before  he  put  her  from  her  form,  to 
give  notice  to  the  dogs  that  they  may  attend 
her  starting. 

The  hare  was  to  have  twelve  score  yards 
law  before  the  dogs  were  loosed,  unless  the 
small  distance  from  the  cover  would  not  admit 
it  without  danger  of  immediately  losing  her. 

The  dog  that  gave  the  first  turn,  and  during 
the  course,  if  there  was  neither  cote,  slip,  nor 
wrench,  won. 

A  cote  is  when  the  greyhound  goes  end- 
ways  by  his  fellow,  and  gives  the  hare  a  turn. 

A  cote  served  for  two  terms,  and  two  trip. 
j)ings  or  jerkins  for  a  cote;  if  the  hare  did  not 


turn  quite  about,  she  only  wrenched,  and  two 
wrenches  stand  for  a  turn. 

If  there  were  no  cotes  given  between  a  brace 
of  greyhounds,  but  that  one  of  them  served 
the  other  at  turning,  then  he  that  gave  tho 
hare  mott  turns  won ;  and  if  one  gave  as  many 
turns  as  the  other,  then  he  that  bore  the  hare, 
won. 

A  go-by  or  bearing  the  hare  was  equivalent 
to  two  turns. 

If  neither  dog  turns  the  hare,  he  that  led 
last  to  the  cover  won. 

If  one  dog  turned  the  hare,  served  himself 
and  turned  her  again,  it  was  as  much  as  a  cote, 
for  a  cote  was  esteemed  two  turns. 

If  all  the  course  were  equal,  the  dog  that 
bore  the  hare,  won ;  if  the  bare  was  not  borne, 
the  cause  was  adjudged  dead. 

If  a  dog  fell  in  a  course,  and  yet  performed 
his  part,  he  might  challenge  the  advantage  of 
a  turn  more  than  he  gave. 

If  a  dog  turned  the  h^re,  served  himself^ 
and  gave  divers  cotes,  and  yet  in  the  end  stood 
still  in  the  field,  the  other  dog,  if  he  ran  home 
to  the  cover,  although  he  gave  no  turn,  was 
adjudged  the  winner. 

If  by  accident  a  dog  was  rode  over  in  his 
course,  the  course  was  void,  and  he  that  did 
the  mischief  was  to  make  reparation  for  the 
damage. 

If  a  dog  gave  the  first  and  last  torn,  and 
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there  ynM  no  other  adTsntige  botwizt  them,  wu  adjudged  to  lune  the  hue  for  hit  troabla 
lie  that  gaye  the  odd  torn  won.  Those  that  were  judges  of  the  courae,  were 

He  that  came  first  at  the  death,  took  up  the  to  give  their  decision  before  they  departed  out 

hire,  saved  her  from  heiog  torn,  cherished  the  of  the  field, 
dogs,  sod  cleansed  their  mouths  from  the  wool, 

Cowy  9,  The  female  of  the  bull. 

Crab,  »•  A  shell-fish ;  a  wild  apple,  the  tree  that  bears  a  wild  apple. 

Craber,  ^.  The  water-rat. 

Crack,  s.  A  sudden  disruption ;  chink,  fissure,  narrow  breach ;  the  sound 

of  anj  bodj  burstings  or  fikUing ;  any  sudden  and  quick  sound ;  an j 

breach,  injury,  or  diminution ;  a  flaw. 

Cradu  or  UUs^rt  in  the  HeeU  aie  very  otherwise  be  loaded  with  excrement,  and  much 
phinfo},  often  cause  lameness,  and,  from  im- 
proper treatment,  often  prove  very  obstinate. 
An  emollient  poultice  should  be  first  a^ 
plied,  snd  continued  for  a  few  days,  or  until 
the  inflsmmation  has  completely  subnded. 
The  crsck,  or  ulcer,  as  well  as  all  the  hollow 
part  of  the  pastern  or  heel,  should  be  covered 
vith  the  following  paste,  which  is  to  remain 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  washed  off  and 
icpeated.  When  the  crack  is  perfectly  healed 
or  diied  up  by  this  astringent  paste,  a  little 
Mlad  oil  or  fresh  hog^s  lard  is  often  necessaiy 
tomq^e  the  part.  In  obstinate  cases  it  b 
MMssary  to  keep  the  horse  perfectly  at  rest 
■atfl  the  crack  la  healed,  and  sometimes  to 
apply  the  following  ointment,  spread  on  a 
pled^  of  tow,  and  confined  by  a  bandsge  :>— 

Take  of  lithaige  plaster     .         .     2  oz. 

Best  salad  oQ  .         .     1  oz. 

Melt  slowly,  and  when  removed  from  the 
in,  eontinue  stining  until  it  b  cold. 

Three  of  theae'  dresttngs  will  generally  cure 
dtt  disorder.  During  this  treatment  the 
hone  most  not  be  taken  out  for  exercise,  but 
he  toned  looee  into  a  cool  box  or  out-house, 
where  he  may  move  himself  about  gently. 
As  he  tskea  no  exercise  during  this  time,  he 
ihonld  be  fed  with  bnn  nuuhes,  and  have 
only  very  little  hay,  as  his  bowels  would 


mischief  might  thereby  be  done.  Though 
the  disease  is  entirely  local,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  give  half  an  ounce  of  nitre  once  or 
twice  a  day  in  his  mash. 

Horses  that  are  constantly  kept  trimmed 
out  in  the  heels,  often  lose  the  hidr  from  the 
part  by  the  constant  friction  of  the  dirt  in  the 
roads ;  and,  besides  the  deformity  this  occa- 
sions, they  sie  stUl  more  liable  to  those  pain- 
ful cracks.  I  have  lately  found  the  following 
treatment  successful.  If  the  cracks  are  very 
poinfiil,  poultice  for  one  day  and  night,  then 
wash  them  three  times  a  day  with  the  follow- 
ing  lotion,  for  one  or  two  days ;  after  this 
apply  the  astringent  ointment,  which  gene- 
raUy  heals  them  in  a  short  time  u— 


LOTION. 

Super-acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate 

of  zinc,  of  each 
Water        ... 

Mix. 


2  dr. 
8  oz. 


ASTRIMOXNT   OnmiENT. 

Super-acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
vincigar,  of  each  two  drachms,  rub  well  to* 
gether  in  a  large  mortar ;  then  add  melted 
hog^s  lard,  four  ounces,  and  continue  stirring 
briskly  until  perfectly  incoiporated  and  nearly 
cold. — WMU, 


Craft,  «•  Manual  art ;  cunning ;  small  sailing  yessels. 

Crag,  # .  A  rough  steep  rock ;  the  rugged  protuberances  of  rocks ;  the 

neck. 
Cram,  «.  To  stuff,  to  fill  with  more  than  can  conveniently  be  held;  to  fill 

with  food  beyond  satiety;  to  fatten  fowls. 


Bsrley  and  wheat  meal  are  generally  the 
hai  or  ehief  ingredient,  in  all  fattening  mix- 
tifes  for  chickens  and  fowls ;  but  in  Sussex, 
gnrand  oats  are  used,  and  in  that  county,  I 
think,  oats  are  in  higher  repute  for  &ttening 
thsn  dsewheie,  many  large  hogs  being  there 
ftttefied  with  them.  The  food  given  them  is 
IRMmd  oats  made  into  gruel,  mixed  with  hogs* 
pesse,  sogsr,  pot-Uquoc,  and  milk :  oc  ground 


oats,  treacle,  and  suet,  sheeps*  plucks,  &c» 
The  fowls  are  kept  very  warm,  and  crammed 
morning  and-  night.  The  pot  liquor  is  mixed 
with  a  few  haifdfuls  of  oatmeal  and  boiled^ 
with  which  the  meal  is  kneaded  into  crama 
or  rolls  of  a  proper  size.  The  fowls  are  put 
into  the  coop,  two  or  three  days  before  they 
are  crammed,  which  is  continued  for  a  fort- 
night, and  they  are  then  sold  to  the  higglers. 
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Those  fowls,  full  grown,  weigh  seven  pounds  ton  suet,  treacle,  or  coarse  ingar,  and  milk, 
each,  the  average  weight  five  pounds,  but  and  they  are  found  completely  ripe  in  a  fort- 
there  are  instances  of  individuals  double  the  night  If  kept  longer,  the  fever  that  is  in- 
weight  duced  by  this  continued  state  of  repletion 
The  Workingfaam  method  of  feeding  is  to  renders  them  red  and  unsaleable,  and  fre- 
confine  the  fowU  in  a  dark  place,  and  cram  quently  kills  them. — Moubrajf. 
them  with  a  paste  made  of  barley-meal,  mut- 

Cramp,  «•  A  spasm  or  contraction  of  the  limbs ;  a  piece  of  iron  bent  at 
each  end,  by  which  two  bodies  are  held  together ;  an  implement  for  re- 
moying  or  replacing  the  main-spring  of  a  gUn  lock. 

Cramp,  v.  To  pain  with  cramps  or  twitches ;  to  restrain ;  to  bind  with 
cramp-irons. 

Crane,  s.  A  bird  with  a  long  beak ;  an  instrument  made  with  ropes,  pul- 
leys, and  hooks,  by  which  great  weights  are  rabed* 

Craw,  s.  The  crop  or  first  stomach  of  birds. 

Craw-fish,  s,  A  small  shell-fish  found  in  brooks. 

Creance,  s.  In  Falconry,  a  long  and  light  string,  which  must  always  be 
tied  to  the  leash  when  lessons  are  given  to  a  young  hawk* 

Crest,  «•  Any  tuft  or  ornament  of  the  head. 

Crested,  a.  Adorned  with  a  plume  or  crest ;  wearing  a  comb» 

Cretaceous,  o.  Abounding  with  chalk,  chalky. 

Crew,  s.  A  company  of  people  associated  for  any  purpose ;  the  company 
of  a  ship. 

Crib,  o.  The  rack  or  manger  of  a  stable ;  the  stall  or  cabin  of  an  ox. 

Grib-biting,  though  only  a  trick  or  habit 
which  a  horse  gets,  and  which  he  may  teach 
another  tiiat  stands  next  him,  especially  a 
young  horse,  may  be  conndored  as  a  disorder, 
because  it  renders  him  very  liable  to  indiges- 
tion and  flatulent  colic.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  crib-biting  a  horse  swallows  air,  and  I 
have  seen  a  horse  distend  his  stomach  and 
bowels  with  it  in  an  enormous  degree,  and  he 
would  thereby  often  get  the  flatulent  colic, 
and  sometimes  swell  himself  that  he  could 

Cribbage,  s.  a  game  at  cards. 

Cribbsge,  a  game  differing  from  all  others 
by  its  immense  variety  of  chances,  and  gene- 
rally  reckoned  useful  to  instruct  young  people 
in  the  science  of  calculation,  is  played  sevc^ 
ways,  either  by  two,  three,  or  four  persons, 
vritii  five,  six,  or  sometimes  eight  cards :  the 
rules  also  vary  a  litde  in  difierent  companies ; 
but  the  following  are  those  most  generally 
allowed. 

The  dealer  may  discover  his  own  cards, 
though  if  he  show  any  of  the  adversary's,  the 
adversary  is  entitied  to  mark  two  pointa,  and 
is  also  at  liberty  to  call  a  fresh  deaL 

Should  too  many  cards  be  dealt  to  either 
party,  the  non-dealer  may  score  two  pointa, 
and  likewise  demand  another  deal,  upon  the 


scarcely  move.  The  only  convenient  method 
of  preventing  crib-biting  is  to  put  a  leather 
strap  round  the  neck,  dose  to  the  jaws,  which 
prevents  him  from  laying  hold  of  the  manger ; 
it  may  impede  his  feeding,  however,  and  thia 
must  be  attended  to.  A  muzzle  sometimes 
answers  the  purpose. 

The  compiler  has  known  horses  effectually 
cured  of  crib-biting  by  merely  leaving  them 
loose  in  the  stable. — White, 


error  being  detected  previous  to  taking  up  the 
cards ;  but  if  he  should  not  choose  a  new  deal, 
the  extra  cards  must  be  drawn:  and  when 
any  player  is  observed  to  have  in  hand  more 
than  the  proper  number  of  cards,  the  oppo- 
nent may  set  up  four  points,  and  also  call  a 
new  deal. 

If  any  player  meddle  with  the  cards  after 
dealing,  till  the  period  of  cutting  them  for  the 
turn-up  card,  his  opponent  may  score  two 
points. 

When  any  player  scores  more  than  he  is 
entitied  to,  the  other  party  may  not  only  put 
him  back  as  many  points  as  are  ovennarked, 
but  likewise  score  the  same  extra  number  for 
his  own  game. 
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Sboulil  atber  party  nuddla  even  with  ioM 
vwn  jHgi  uaDeceouil^,  the  opponent  m&j 
like  two  pointa,  mnd  if  tnj  one  Uke  out  hii 
front  peg,  he  mut  plue  the  nme  hack  behind 
tbe  olbcT;  thoi^b  wheD  in;  at  miipliced  bf 


lent,  a  bj-it 


0  the  belt  of  hia  judgment,  bi 


interftPB. 

When  anf  pUjer  miKalcnlitet,  or  neglecti 
loiet  upwliat  heie  entitled  to.the  adTsnuy 
ii,  in  moe  eompaniet,  a]lawed  to  take  the 
poiDti  K>  omitted ;  bnt  in  other  eompaniet 
tut  rale  ii  Dot  obieiTed,  the  inattenUve  plajer 
Muf  onl;  prohibited  from  aHerwaidi  Koring 


when  done  with,  on  die  pack. 

In  flvccard  criblmge,  the  cazdi  are  to  be 
dealt  onebyonealleniatelyibatwheD  pUfed 

with  aix  card),  it  i "   ~   ' 

and  if  with  eight  a 

The  noiudealer,  ai  ine  commeneemenc  01 
the  game,  in  fJTe-card  cribbage,  ecom  thm 
point!,  called  talcing  three  /or  latt ;  but  in 
UK  and  eight-oird  cribbage  this  in  not  done. 

Some  partiea  permit  fluihee  in  play  to  be 
reckoned,  when  three  or  more  cards  of  a  luit 
are  laid  down  BuueudTel; ;  tfaat  ii,  the  per- 
•on  playing  the  third  card  rerkoni  three,  tnd 
the  player  bymg  down  a  fourth  of  the  lame 
■uit  icoree  fbnr,  and  eo  on  if  flve,  nz,  or  mon 


Each  player  maf  place   hia  own   cajdi, 

CiicKET,  s.  An  ineect  that  chirpa  about  orena  or  fire-places ;  a  sport. 


or  all  the  EngMi  athletic  ga 


hi)  ud  conitant  plaj  the  qualitiet  both  of  tho 
■md  eod  body  aa  that  of  cricket.  A  man 
rtoiaeHcntially  ttupid  will  not  make  a  fine 
nicketer;  neither  will  he  wfao  it  not  eaKnti- 
•Uy  ictiTcu     He  moit  be  active  in  all  hie  b. 

h  enry  advantage ;  and  active  in  eye  and 
Hmb,  to  avail  himielf  of  thoee  advantages. 
Hentiatbe  cool- tempered,  and,  in  the  beat 
■Bue  irf  the  teim — Mahlt,  for  he  muat  be 
■Ue  to  endnre  &tigue,  and  to  make  light  of 
pan ;  BDce,  like  all  athletic  sporta,  cricket  ia 
Mt  nnatlendcd  with  danger,  reaulting  from 
iaattnlion  and  inexperience.  The  acddenta, 
bnever,  attendant  apan  the  players  at  cricket 
cemnualy  anae  from  nnwatchfnlneBa,  or  elow- 
•(•)  o(  aye.    A  aboit-righted  person  is  as  un- 


fit to  became  a  oicketer,  u  one  deaf  would  ba 
U  diKriminite  the  most  delicate  grada^ona 
and  varieties  in  tones;    added  to  which,  he 
must  be  in  conitant  jeopardy  of  leriona  injnry. 
Thisnoblegameia  thoroDgblyBritiih.     Its 
derivMioniiprohablyfromlhe  SaxoQ  "epjce 
a  itick."     Stnjtt,  however,  in  hia  "  aporta  and 
Putimei,"  ttatea  that  he  can  find  no  record 
of  the  game  tinder  ita  present  appellation  ^  be- 
yond the  coannencement  of  the  last  centory, 
where  it  occun  in  one  of  the  Mnga  published 
by  D'Uifey."     The  first  four  lines  of  "Ofa 
noble  nco  was  Bhenldn,"  run  timi : — 
"  Her  was  the  prtKietl  fellow 
At  foot-ball  or  at  endcet. 
At  hunliiig  chase,  or  nimble  race. 
How  fcillj  her  eonld  prick  it." 
The  same  historian  of  our  games  doubta  not 
that  cricket  derived  ita  origin  from  the  ancient 
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game  of  clalvbaU,  tho  patronymics  of  which 
being  compounded  of  Welrii  and  Danish 
(jclwppa  and  bol)  do  not  warrant  his  conclu- 
sion,  the  Saxon  being  an  elder  occupant  of  our 
island.  The  drcumstance,  however,  of  there 
being  no  illustration  extant — no  missal  illu- 
minated  with  a  group  engaged  in  this  king  of 
athletic  games,  as  is  the  case  wiUi  its  plebeiaa 
brother,  the  club-ball ;  also  from  its  constito^ 
tion  being  of  a  more  dvil  and  complicated  cha- 
racter, we  may  rationally  infer  that  it  is  the 
offspring  of  a  more  polite,  at  all  eyents  of  a 
maturer  age,  than  its  fellow.  The  game  of 
club-ball  appears  to  haye  been  no  other  than 
the  present  well-known  bat-and-balL,  which, 
with  umilar  laws  and  customs  prescribed  in  the 
playing  at  it,  was  doubtless  anterior  to  trap- 
baU.  The  trap,  indeed,  carries  with  it  an  air 
of  refinement  in  the  **  march  of  mechanism." 

They  who  are  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
remote  and  unfrequented  villages  of  England, 
where  the  primitive  manners,  customs,  and 
games  of  our  ancestors  survive  in  the  perfec 
tion  of  rude  and  unadulterated  simplicity, 
must  have  remarked  the  lads  playing  at  a  game 
which  is  the  same  in  its  outline  and  principal 
features  as  the  consummate  piece  of  perfection 
that  at  this  day  is  the  glory  of  "  Lord's,"  and 
the  pride  of  English  athletn ;— I  mean  the  one 
in  which  a  single  stick  is  appointed  for  a  wicket, 
ditto  for  a  bat,  and  the  same  repeated,  of  about 
three  inches  in  length,  for  a  ball.  If  this  be 
not  the  original  of  the  game  of  cricket,  it  is  a 
plebeian  imitation  of  it. 

The  constitution  of  this  pastime  has  under  < 
gone  considerable  alterations  and  improvements 
since  it  has  become  a  &vourite  and  fashionable 
recreation.  Even  till  as  late  as  the  year  1 770, 
for  instance,  the  wicket  had  consisted  of  two 
stumps,  when  a  thirds  the  centre  one,  was 
added : — a  decided  improvement ;  seeing  that 
it  multiplied  the  chances  to  the  batter  of  being 
bowled  out,  consequently  increased  the  di£B- 
culty  of  his  position,  and  thereby  exalted  his 
maintaining  it  for  any  length  of  time  into  the 
greater  merit :  for,  under  the  old  system,  if  the 
ball  passed  between  the  stumps,  the  batter 
was  not  considered  out ;  under  the  improved 
system,  such  an  event  cannot  happen ;  for  the 
three  stumps  are  not  pitched  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other  as  to  allow  of  the  tran- 
sit  of  the  ball  without  knocking  off  the  bale, 
which  decides  the  fiite  and  existence  of  the 
bat»-man.  The  bale  too,  which  crowns  the 
stumps,  formerly  consisted  of  a  single  piece  of 
wood,  and  therefore  required  a  considerable 
concussion  of  th6  ball  to  remove  it,  without 
which  the  batter  cannot  be  declared  out ;  it 
is  now  divided  in  the  centre,  and  consequently 
a  very  slight  agitation  of  either  of  the  outside 
stumps  wUl  displace  the  one  half  resting  upon 
it ;  and  this  is  equally  fiital  to  the  batsman  as 
if  the  two  were  knocked  off. 


The  formation  of  the  bat  has  also  under- 
gone  considerable  change  and  improvement. 
In  an  old  code  of  "•  the  Laws  of  Cricket,  re- 
vised at  the  Star  and  Garter,  PalL-mall,  on 
February  25,  1774,  by  a  committee  of  noUe- 
men  and  gentlemen,"  the  rules  and  directioos 
are  pre&ced  by  a  wood«at  of  the  bat  then  in 
use,  by  which  it  i^ipears  that  it  was  curved,  and 
the  &oe  flat. 

The  modem  bat  is  not  only  perfectly  up. 
right,  but  its  fiuse  is  convex,  wluch  again  in* 
creases  the  difficulty  to  tiie  player;  for,  in 
striking  the  ball,  unless  he  meet  it  directly  in 
the  centre  of  his  bat,  the  chances  are  many, 
that,  frt>m  the  convexity  in  the  face  of  the  bttt, 
the  ball  will  fly  off  in  a  diagonal  line,  and 
the  player  may  be  caught  out  The  mode  of 
hol<Ung  Uie  bat  has  chained  with  its  alteration 
of  form ;  the  chief  injunction  now  being  to  a 
young  player  to  keep  his  bat  as  upri^t  as 
possible. 

The  regular  and  full  game  of  cricket  is 
composed  of  twenty-two  players,  eleven  in 
each  party.  Each  party  also  selects  an  um- 
pire, to  whom  all  disputes  are  referred ;  who 
decide  whether  a  player  be  out  or  not ;  and 
fix>m  whose  judgment  there  is  no  ^peaL 

The  wickets  are  pitched  opposite  to  each 
other,  upon  the  most  level  and  advantageous 
ground,  and  twenty-two  yards  asunder.  They 
must  stand  twenty-seven  inches  out  of  the 
ground,  and  the  bails  must  be  eight  inches  in 
length.  In  a  line  with  the  wickets,  a  mark 
is  cut  in  the  turf,  three  feet  in  length,  which 
is  termed  the  bowling  crease ;  and  at  right 
angles  with  this  is  a  short  line,  called  the  re- 
turn crease.  The  bowler,  in  delivering  his 
ball,  is  compelled  to  have  one  foot  before,  and 
the  other  behind  this  crease;  and  if  he  &il,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  umpire  at  his  wicket  to  cnll 
out — "•  No  ball  1"  in  which  case,  the  batter 
may  strike  it,  and  obtain  what  advantage  he 
can,  and  if  he  be  bowled  out,  it  is  not  reck- 
oned. A  good  bowler  is  a  most  valuable 
member  of  the  game,  and  one  on  whom  sue* 
cess  mainly  depends.  The  ball  must  not  weigh 
more  than  five  ounces  and  three  quarters,  nor 
less  than  five  ounces  and  a  half. 

The  bat  must  not  be  wider  than  four  inches 
and  a  half;  its  height,  exclusive  of  the  handle, 
should  be  twenty-one  inches.  There  is  no 
absolute  law  respecting  the  height  of  the  bat ; 
this,  however,  is  found  to  be  the  most  conve. 
nient. 

The  striker,  or  bats-man,  is  confined  by  a 
line,  cut  parallel  with  his  wicket,  and  four 
feet  distant  from  it  This  line  is  termed  the 
popping  crease.  If  he  transgress  this  bonn- 
dary  while  the  ball  is  in  play,  the  wicket- 
keeper,  or  any  other  player  holding  the  ball^ 
is  at  liberty  to  put  him  out,  by  striking  down 
his  wicket  with  the  ball.  This,  however, 
must  always  be  done  by  means  of  the  ball 
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itelf ;  either  hj  throwing  it,  or,  if  near 
CBoog^  bj  keeping  the  bill  in  liand  at  the 
tune  of  potting  down  the  wiclcet 

The  widcet-lLeeper  holds  likewise  an  im. 
portut  ftation  in  the  game.  He  stands  oppo- 
■te  to  the  bowler,  and  behind  the  wicket  at 
vhidi  the  striker  is  playing.  The  duties  of 
the  irieket-keeper  are  too  Marions  to  be  de- 
iiiled  in  this  work,  which,  of  course,  affects 
■0  Bore  than  to  gi^re  aa  outline  of  the  prin- 
dple  of  the  game. 

fieades  tlie  bowler  and  wicket-keeper,  who 
ne  the  two  moat  serviceable  men  in  the 
iield;  there  are  thefint  short  slip,  who  stands 
Msr  to  the  wicket-keeper,  consequently  be. 
hind  the  wicket,  yet  diagonally  in  front  of 
the  latter. 

The  point  directly  faces  the  striker.  His 
Mstioa  is  about  seven  yards  from  the  popplng- 


after  the  bolder  hat  delivered  it,  although  it 
may  not  have  been  struck. 

The  long  slip  stands  in  a  line  with  the 
striker,  and  between  the  point  and  short  slip, 
but  &rther  out  in  the  field. 

A  man  to  cover  the  middle-wicket  and  the 
p<rfnt,  stands  on  the  off-side  of  the  striker.  It 
is  his  duty  to  save  those  balls  that  either  of 
the  above  may  have  missed. 

The  long  field  on  the  off-side,  stands  be- 
tween the  middle  wicket  and  the  bowler,  but 
at  a  considerable  distance,  to  save  the  hard 
hits. 

The  long  field  on  the  on-side,  is  stationed 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  striker,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bowler  from  the  man  last 
mentioned. 

After  every  four  balls  have  been  bowled, 
the  umpire  cidls  **  Over !  **  when  the  whole 
party,  who  are  seeking  out,  (with  the  excep- 
tion, of  course,  of  the  bowler  and  wicket- 
keeper)  change  their  podtions  to  the  opponte 
quarters  of  the  field. 

[yoie. — The  reader  who  may  derire  (arther 
information  respecting  the  laws  of  this  game, 
with  instructions  to  the  yoving  player,  is  re- 
ferred to  a  little  work  entitled  ^  The  Young 
Cricketei^s  Tutor,  by  John  Nyren,  who  was 
for  many  years  a  player  in  the  celebrated  old 
Hambledon  Club.**] 


The  nuddle-wicket  stands  on  the  off  side, 
sadahouttwenty-three  yards  from  the  stiiker*8 
vieket 

The  kg  or  hip  has  his  appointment  about 
■zteen  yards  fit>m  the  popping-erease,  be- 
Und  the  batter. 

The  long-stop  is  placed  behind  the  wicket- 
beper,  to  save  the  balls  he  may  miss  as  they 
eonse  from  the  bowler ;  for  the  batters  may 
tike  the  advantage  of  running  when  a  ball 
his  been  over-thrown,  or  has  not  been  stopped 

Cuicp,  V.  To  make  several  cuts  across  the  spine  of  a  fish  when  jnst  taken 
out  of  the  water,  bj  which  it  is  rendered  firmer  when  produced  at  table. 

Crimson,  «.  Red,  somewhat  darkened  with  -blue ;  red  in  generaL 

Chinos  E,  a*  Hairy,  full  of  hair. 

Cripple,  «•  To  lame,  to  make  lame. 

CioAK^  V.  To  make  a  hoarse  low  noise  like  a  frog;  to  caw  or  cry  as  a 
TaTen  or  crow. 

Crook,  # •  Any  crooked  or  bent  instrument ;  a  sheep-hook ;  any  thing  bent. 

Crop,  <•  The  craw  of  a  bird. 

Crop,  v.  To  cut  off  the  ends  of  any  thing ;  to  mow ;  to  cut  off  the  ears. 


Tooi^  dogs  should  not  be  cropped  before 
ths  firarUi  and  fifUi  week  of  their  sge  :  when 
tte  ens  are  cut  earlier,  they  sprout  again,  and 
Ae  bnx  of  the  enq>  cannot  be  so  well  directed 
M  vhen  the  ear  is  more  developed. 

In  cropping  terriers,  begin  at  die  hinder  root 
flf  the  ear,  dose  to  the  head,  and  when  this 
cut  is  esiried  throi^h,  one  other  cross  cut  from 
Ae  not  at  the  front  of  the  head,  if  managed 
vith  dexterity,  will  be  sufficient,  and  will 
■>ke  sn  exedlent  foz  crop,  without  torturing 
Ae  aaimal  with  numerous  trimmings.    The 


less  oblique  the  second  cut  is  carried,  the  more 
sharp  and  foxy  will  the  crop  prove  :  the  por- 
tion  cut  off,  if  laid  on  the  remaining  ear,  will 
serve  to  direct  the  operation  in  that  also.  A 
rounded  crop  may  be  made  at  one  cut.  The 
cropping  of  pug  puppies  is  the  most  painful  of 
any ;  the  cuts  must,  in  general,  be  repeated, 
and  carried  dose  to  the  root  of  the  ear ;  as 
upon  the  total  absence  of  external  ears  (which 
gives  an  f^ipeaiance  of  roundness  to  the  head) 
is  the  beauty  of  the  animal  mpposed  to 
consist. 


Ceopvul,  o.  Satiated,  with  a  full  belly. 
Cropsick,  o.  Sick  with  excess  and  debauchery. 
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Cropper,  t.  A  kind  of  pigeon  with  a  large  crop. 
Crossbill  (Loxia  curvirostra^  Linn.),  <. 


This  spedee  weighs  about  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  length  near  six  inches  and  a  half;  bill 
strong,  both  mandibles  convex,  and  crossing 
each  other  at  the  points,  which  are  hooked ; 
colour  l»own ;  eyes  small ;  irides  dusky. 

The  plumage  of  the  male  varies  from  a 
beautiful  red  to  orange.«olour  on  the  head, 
neck,  breast,  back,  and  rump;  the  wing 
coverts  rufous  brown ;  quiUs  and  tail  dusky ; 
▼ent  almost  white ;  under  tail  coverts  spotted 
dusky ;  tail  forked ;  legs  short ;  claws  strong. 

The  females  also  vary  somewhat  in  colour. 
In  genersl,  they  are  of  a  dull  olive^reen  on 
those  parts  where  the  male  is  red ;  but  the 
feaUiers  on  the  back  are  mottled  with  dusky ; 
the  wings  and  tail  similar  to  that  of  the  male, 
but  not  so  dark.  We  have  observed  that  the 
crossing  of  the  mandibles  is  not  constantly  on 
the  same  side. 


That  rare  bird,  the  crossbill,  oocaaionally 
visits  the  orchards  in  our  neighbourhood,  oMn- 
ing  in  little  parties  to  feed  on  the  seeds  of  the 
^ple,  and,  seldom  as  it  i4>pearB,  it  is  always 
noticed  by  the  mischief  it  does  to  the  fruit, 
cutting  it  asunder  with  its  well  constructed 
mandibles,  in  order  to  obtsin  Uie  kernels. 
A  native  of  those  extensive  pine  forests  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  it  makes  excur- 
sions into  various  parts  of  Europe  in  search  of 
change  of  food ;  and  though  several  instances 
are  recorded  of  its  visits  to  our  islanda,  I  know 
but  one  mentioned  of  its  having  bred  in  Eng- 
land.  A  pair  was  brought  to  me  very  eariy 
in  August,  and  the  breast  of  the  female  being 
nearly  bare  of  feathers,  as  is  observed  in  sit- 
ting  birds,  it  is  very  probable  that  she  had  a 

nest  in  the  ne^hbourhood Knapp—M<m- 

iagu. 


Cross-bow,  s»  A  missive  weapon  formed  by  placing  a  bow  athwart  a  stock. 
Cross-grained,  o.  Having  the  tibres  transverse  or  irregular ;  perverse, 

vexatious. 
Crottle,  8.  A  lichen  which  grows  principally  on  sand  stone,  used  in  dyeing 

hackles  and  wools. 


The  power  of  crottle  can  never  be  known 
but  by  length  of  boiling;  for  which  reason, 
get  the  laxgest  copper  pot  you  can.  It  ought 
to  hold  thirty  or  forty  qiurts ;  then  put  three 
quarts  of  crottle  in,  and  fill  it  with  water. 
Separate  the  wool  according  to  the  number  of 
•hades  you  wish  for,  put  it  into  as  many  bags, 
and  let  them  boil  eight  whole  daysj  or  tu 
long  tu  you  can  $tay  out  of  bed.  You  may 
draw  a  bag  every  six  hours,  and  if  you  wish 
lighter  shades,  sooner.  You  are  to  get  a 
round  thin  deal  board,  (see  there  is  no  tur- 
pentine in  it,)  bore  it  with  holes  that  will 
receive  your  fingers,  put  your  lid  over  that, 
and  be  careful  of  keeping  your  pot  full  of 
water.     After  three  days*  bdling,  you  must 

Croup,  t.  The  rump  of  a  fowl ;  the  buttocks  of  a  horse. 

Croupades,  f.  €hs.  Are  higher  leaps  than  those  of  curvets. 

Crow,  s.  A  large  black  bird  that  feeds  upon  the  carcases  of  beasts ;  a  piece 

of  iron  used  as  a  lever ;  the  voice  of  a  cock,  or  the  noise  which  he  makes 

in  his  gaiety. 


put  in  two  quarts  more  crottle,  to  bring  up 
your  dark  shades.  I  followed  this  plan  for 
a  whole  six  days,  and  J  got  the  finest  colours 
my  eyes  ever  saw.  I  got  so  high  a  shade  as 
a  rich  claret  brown  under ;  and  it  was  a  very 
rich  cinnamon  over  head.  The  reason  I  have 
mentioned  eight  days  is  on  account  of  the 
hags,  which  prevent  the  dye.  I  also  mention 
a  copper  pot,  and  you  must  use  no  other  in  any 
dye.  I  never  coiild  clean  the  crottle  properly 
out  of  the  fur  for  want  of  being  in  bags. 
Strong  muslin  bags  will  anaww  much  better ; 
particularly  as  by  using  them  the  operator  may 
enjoy  his  bed  fowr  nights  out  of  the  eight 
spee^fietL—Anoient  Recipe. 


This  species  weighs  about  nineteen  ounces ; 
length  eighteen  inches;  bill  black;  irides 
dusky.  The  whole  plumage  black,  glossed 
above  with  a  purplish  blue ;  legs  black. 

Distinguished  from  the  rook  by  the  bill, 
which  is  rather  more  convex  towards  the 
end,  and  the  nares,  or  reflected  bristles,  at  the 
base  being  always  perfect;  but  these  are 
only  obvious  in  adults.    In  young  lards  the 


note  is  the  only  criterion  of  distinction,  which 
in  this  is  much  more  hoarse  than  that  of  the 
rook. 

The  crow  feeds  on  flesh,  insects,  and  grain  ; 
but  is  particularly  fond  of  carrion.  It  fr«>. 
quently  attacks  Uie  eyes  of  dying  animala^ 
and  destroys  weakly  lambs ;  it  will  also  pur. 
sue  birds  on  wing,  when  pressed  by  hunger. 
We  once  saw  this  bird  in  pursuit  of  a  pigeon. 
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St  which  it  made  sevenl  pounces,  like  a  hawk ; 
bat  the  pigeon  escaped,  by  flying  in  at  the 
door  of  a  houae.  We  have  also  seen  it  strike 
t  p%eon  dead  from  the  top  of  a  bam.  It  is  a 
great  destroyer  of  young  game  and  poultry. 

It  is  a  bold  bird,  always  at  war  with  the 
lesser  species  of  hawks ;  nor  does  the  kite,  the 
bmzard,  or  the  raven,  approach  its  nest  with- 
out being  attacked  and  driven  away.  At  that 
sesson,  even  the  peregrine  &lcon  is  insulted, 
iriio  firqnently  at  one  pounce  brings  it  to  the 
ground. 

The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a 
greenish  colour,  spotted  with  dusky  and 
sBh,i«>loar,  their  weight  about  five  drachms. 
Colonel  Montagu  observed  two  crows  by  the 


sea.shore,  busy  in  removing  small  fish  beyond 
the  flux  of  the  flowing  tide,  and  depositing 
them  just  above  high-water  mark,  under  the 
broken  rocks,  after  having  satisfied  the  calls 
of  hunger.  This  species,  like  the  magpie,  is 
extremely  garrulous  at  the  sight  of  a  fox 
or  other  small  quadrupeds,  and  attacks  and 
makes  prey  of  a  half-grown  hare.  In  a  sum- 
mer  evening  ramble.  Colonel  Montsgu  saw 
one  of  these  Inrds  make  repeated  pounces  at 
some  animal  in  a  field  where  the  grass  was 
nearly  a  foot  high,  which  appeared  to  raise 
itself  on  its  hind  legs,  and  defend  itself  stoutly ; 
upon  a  nearer  approach  he  discovered  it  to  be 
a  young  hare. — Rennie. 


CiowNSCAB,  s.  A  fitinking  filthy  scab  round  a  horse's  hoof. 


Crown  Scab  and  Rat  Tails  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  mallenders,  and  may  be  cured  by 
the  same  means.  They  generally,  however, 
leave  a  blemish,  consisting  in  a  loss  of  hair 


and  thickenuD^  of  the  cuticle.  Crown  scab 
occurs  on  the  coronet,  and  rat  tails  in  lines 
on  the  back  part  of  the  leg,  extending  from 
the  fetlock  upwards. —  Vide  Hilundbrs. 


Crude,  a.  Raw,  not  subdued  by  fire ;  not  brought  to  perfection,  imma- 
ture. 

Crupper,  $•  That  part  of  the  horse's  furniture  that  reaches  from  the 
saddle  to  the  taiL 

Crural,  o.  Belonging  to  the  leg. 

Crust,  s*  Any  shell,  or  external  coat ;  an  incrustation,  collection  of  matter 
into  a  hard  body ;  the  outer  hard  part  of  bread. 

Crust  ACBous,  a.  Shelly,  with  joints ;  not  testaceous. 

Crt,  v.  To  utter  an  inarticulate  voice,  as  an  animal ;  to  yelp,  as  a  hound 
on  a  scent. 

Crt,  #.  Yelping  of  dogs ;  yell,  inarticulate  noise ;  a  pack  of  dogs. 

Crystal,  #.  A  clear  transparent  substance,  like  glass. 

Crystal,  a.  Consisting  of  crystal;  bright,  clear,  transparent,  lucid. 

Crystalline  Humour,  «.  The  second  humour  of  the  eye,  that  lies 
immediately  next  to  the  aqueous,  behind  the  uvea. 

Cub,  «.  The  young  of  a  beast,  generally  of  a  bear  or  fox. 

Cub,  9.  ohs*  To  bring  forth. 

CuB-HUNTiMo.  The  pursuit  or  chace  of  young  foxes — dangerous  for 
horses,  and  destructive  to  game. 


P^evioos  to  the  month  of  November  no  man 
who  has  any  thing  else  to  amuse  himself  with, 
or  who  has  a  regard  for  his  neck,  or  his  horse, 


should  be  seen  by  a  covert*s  side,  unless  it  be 
on  a  hack  cub-hunting,  which  after  sll  is  but 
a  melancholy  recreation. 


Cube,  s.  A  regular  small  body,  consisting  of  six  square  and  equal  fitces  or 

sides,  and  the  angles  all  right,  and  therefore  equal. 
CuBSBS, «.  A  very  efficient  pepper.     It  has  been  lately  much  used  in 

medicine. 
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CdckoO)  I.  A  bird  which  nppeara  in  the  Bpring,  and  is  Bud  to  sack  the 

e^s  of  other  bitdsi  and  lay  her  own  to  be  hatched  in  their  place ;  a  name 

of  contempt. 


Cadioa,  or  Govk.— (Cuou/iw  Canorut, 
LnrM.;  Le  Couahi,  Butf.) — Length  tourtMn 
inchn,  bmdth  tmnXj-in  ;  iU  bill  it  blKk 
■nd  MmewhM  bent  \  tje»  jnWan ;  iuide  of 
tfae  month  nd;  iti  hod,  neck,  huk,  ud 
wingcoTflitB  mn  of  ft  pal«blne,  or  dove  colour, 
«bkh  i>  dtikeat  on  Uie  brad  tod  buk,  tod 
jnlMt  on  iha  fen  put  of  the  neck  ud  rump; 
ItibnutmDd  belly  KnwUt«,  eleguClj  croaaed 
«ilh  inT7  hui  OC  bWk;  the  <|uill  feitben 
UB  duikf,  their  ittaer  webt  mu-ked  with 
krge  onl  white  Ipali;  the  tail  !■  long;  the 
two  tulddle  fathni  tie  black,  with  white 
tip! :  the  othen  dniky,  nurked  with  kltenule 
(pole  of  white  on  each  ode  tfae  iluft :  the  ligi 
■re  (hort  ud  of  ■  jellow  colonr;  toei  two 
fimnrd,  ud  two  badtwd ;  dawi  white. 

CuP)  ff.  To  draw  blood  b;  applying  cupping  glasses. 
CuK,  f.  A  worthless  d^^enerate  dog-. 
CdrB)  ».  An  iron  chain,  made  fiist  to  the  tipper  part  of  the 
bridle,  running  over  the  beard  of  the  horse  ;  restnunt 


The  cuckoo  viiitt  tu  culj  in  Ike  ipnag; 
\a  weU-known  cry  i>  gcnenllj  heard  about 
the  middle  irf'  Api^  ud  ceaaee  tfae  latter  end 
of  Jime ;  ila  itay  ii  >h«t,  the  old  cnckooi 
being  laid  to  quit  thia  country  early  in  July. 
Cuckoo*  build  no  nett;  ud,  what  ii  mftiv 
extraoidinary,  the  female  depoaiu  beriolitaiy 
egg  in  the  neat  of  another  biid,  by  wbkh  it  11 
hatched.  The  neat  ahe  chooaei  lor  thia  pnr. 
poae  ii  genamlly  Mlected  from  tlie  following, 
riz.,  the  hedge  iparrowa,  water  waglaik,  til- 
larkfl,  yellow  hammen,  green  linncta,  or  the* 
winchati.  Of  thete  it  hat  been  obaerred  tliat 
■he  iliowi  a  mucfa  greater  partiality  to  that  of 
the  hedge  ipairow  tlian  to  any  dt  llks  reat.^— 
Btmtk. 


Cub  ii  u  cnlaigement  at  the  liack  of  the 
hock,  about  three  or  foor  inche*  below  Ibe 
point  of  the  bock.  It  ia  eitfaer  a  itnis  in  tbe 
ring-like  ligament  which  hindi  the  tondoni 
down  in  tbeir  place,  or  in  the  iheatli  of  the 
tendona ;  oflener,  we  an  inclined  to  think,  of 
the  ligament  than  of  tbe  (heath.  Any  toddu 
action  of  the  limb  of  more  thu  uinal  violence 
may  p«wlate  it,  ud  therefore  honei  are  found 


enrbt'  after  a  hardly  coutaated 
race,  an  extraardjoary  le^i,  a  nvere  gaUap 
oTer  beary  gnimid,  er  a  nidden  dieck  in  the 
gallop.  Young  honei  ale  particularly  liablo 
to  it,  udhorKathatarecou-Awjl:«rfar  wfaoaa 
hocka  and  leg)  reiemble  thoae  of  the  cow,  tbo 
hocka  being  turned  inward,  ud  the  le^  fbnvt- 
ing  a  conaidenhle  angle  oritwarda.  T^ia  ia  in« 
teU%tble  enough ;  for  in  hocka  >o  formed,  the 
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of  cuthAridei,  and  thii  diily  Applied  until  tome 
CDDridenble  melling  MJiea  plicn,  which  should 
be  mllomd  to  Bubitde,  ud  th«n  Ihi  liniment 
■giia  retorted  to ;  or,  irhit  it  the  prefer^le 
plui,  the  hur  ihoold  be  cut  off,  ud  the  put 
blialered  u  Hxia  H  the  heat  hia  been  iDhdned. 
The  bliiter  ihoold  be  lepeited  until  the  hone 
go«  aonnd,  uid  (he  nnUing  hu  di«qipe4Rd. 
Id  wrere  cuet  it  mtf  be  atctmtij  tu  Gre, 

ncoune  to  the  hot  iron  in  «Tery  oae  of  cuib, 
and  we  nould  uoiformlf  gite  a  &ir  tiul  to 
milder  incHurei.  If  the  iron  he  UHd,  the 
■trckea  ahould  be  in  itmight  lines. 

Then  are  few  compliuntB  in  wliich  ibeolulo 
ind  long  condnued  nnt  ifl  more  requiute,  thm 
in  curb.  An  injnrj  to  lenaui  le«Te«  the  puis 
Tery  miteiiillj  wimkeued,  uid,  if  tbehnrMbe 
soon  put  to  work  egun,  the  lunennt  will  fte- 
qnently  ntuni.  No  hone  that  hu  hvl  curb* 
■hould  be  pot  oven  to  oidinuy  work  in  lew 
than  a  mondi  after  the  apparent  core,  and  eien 
then  he  ihould  Tery  gnduall  j  reaume  hii  for- 
mer habita.     AhonairilbacDibitiDiiufetllj 


CiniB,  V.  To  gwde  a  horse  with  a  curb ;  to  restntia ;  to  check. 
CuKD,  4.  ThecoBgnlatioii  ofmilk. 
Cuke,  «•  Remedy,  regtorative ;  act  of  healing. 
CusK,  c.  To  heal,  to  restore  to  health,  to  remedy. 

CvBLEw,  (^Scokpax  arqvaia,  Linn.;  Le  Courlit,  Buff.),  *.    A  kind  nf 
wmterfowL 


aonnlv  ligament  mnit  be  conliuDallj  on  the  I 
(tnlch  to  conBne  the  tendon.  | 

Cnibi  an  generally  accompanied  by  conn- 
derable  lameneia  at  their  fint  appe^iance,  bat  | 
the  amlling  ia  not  alwaji  gnat ;  indeed,  it 

ia  tcarcely  perceiTable  whea  we  stand  behind  I 
^  horae,  and  both  the  boneman  and  the  m. 
tainary  iorgeoD  baye  orerloaked  it.  It  ia 
beat  detected  b;  oboening  the  leg  lidewaj. 

The  first  ol^l  in  attempting  the  cure  lata 
abate  inftammstion,  and  this  will  be  moat  rt*- 
dilj  accomplished  bj  cold  er^poiating  lotions, 
(nqnentlj'  spplied  to  the  put.  Equsl  per. 
tietis  of  spirit  of  wine,  water,  snd  Tintgsr.  will 
aflbtd  an  excellent  applicatjon.  It  will  be 
almoat  iniposaible  to  iteep  a  bandage  on.  If 
(ha  l»at  and  lameness  are  considerable,  it  will 
be  prudent  to  physic  the  horae,  and  to  bleed 
fnm  the  anhcntaneoiu  vein.  Whether  the 
injury  be  of  the  annulu  ligament,  or  the 
thaaifa  of  the  tendon,  more  sctiTe  tneans  will 

be  issiij  to  pettet  the  cure.     fSther  a 

liquid  bliateT  shonld  be  rubbed  on  the  part, 


The  Wl  i»  long,  equal)  J  incamted,  and  1  and  aharp-pmnted ;  and  the  to 
•■raniated  in  a  blunt  point;  noitrila  linear,  at  lar  as  the  fint  joint,  by  a  i 
Bad  lae^djnal  near  the  baie;  tongue  short  [       With  the  curlew,  Unncnt 
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rous  tribe  of  birds  under  the  generic  name  of 
9e6lopaXf  which,  in  his  amngement,  includes 
all  the  snipes  and  godwits,  amounting,  accord- 
ing to  Latham,  to  forty-two  species  and  eight 
varieties,  spread  over  various  parts  of  the 
world,  but  nowhere  very  numerous. 

Buffon  describes  fifteen  species  and  varie- 
ties  of  the  curlew,  and  Latham  ten,  only  two 
or  three  of  which  are  British  birds.  They 
feed  upon  worms,  which  they  pick  up  on  the 
surface,  or  with  their  bills  dig  from  the  sofl 
earth :  on  these  they  depend  for  their  princi- 
pal support ;  but  they  also  devour  the  various 
kinds  of  insects  which  swarm  in  the  mud, 
and  in  the  wet  boggy  grounds,  where  these 
birds  chiefly  take  up  their  abode. 

The  curlew  generally  measures  about  two 
feet  in  length,  and  from  tip  to  tip  above  three 
feet  The  bill  is  about  seven  inches  long,  of 
a  regular  curve,  and  tender  substance  at  the 
point,  which  is  blunt.  The  upper  mandible 
is  black,  gradually  softening  into  brown  to- 
ward the  base ;  the  under  one  flesh-coloured. 
The  head,  neck,  upper  part  of  the  back,  and 
wing-coverts,  are  of  a  pale  brown,  the  middle 
of  each  feather  black,  edged  and  deeply  in- 
dented  with  pale  rust  colour,  or  light  grey. 
The  breast,  belly,  and  lower  part  of  the  beak, 
are  dull  white,  the  latter  thinly  spotted  with 
black,  and  the  two  former  with  oblong  strokes 
more  thickly  set,  of  the  same  colour.  The 
quill-feathers  are  black,  the  inner  webs  crossed 
or  spotted  with  white;  the  tail  is  barred  with 
black,  on  a  white  ground  tinged  with  red; 
the  legs  are  bare  a  little  above  the  knees,  of 
a  blneish  colour,  and  the  toes  are  thick,  and 
flat  on  the  under  side. 


These  birds  differ  much  in  size,  as  well  as 
in  the  different  shades  of  their  plumage; 
some  of  them  weighing  not  more  than  twenty- 
two  ounces,  and  others  aa  much  as  thirty- 
seven.  In  the  plumage  of  some  Uie  white 
parts  are  much  more  distinct  and  clear  than 
in  others,  which  are  more  uniformly  grey, 
and  tinged  with  pale  brown. 

The  female  is  so  nearly  like  the  male,  that 
any  particular  description  of  her  is  unneces- 
sary :  she  makes  her  nest  upon  the  ground, 
in  a  dry  tuft  of  rushes  or  grsas,  of  such 
withered  materials  as  are  found  near,  and  lays 
four  eggs,  of  a  greenish  cast,  spotted  with 
brown. 

The  curlew  is  met  with  by  travellers  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  from  Iceland  to  the 
Mediterranean  islands.  In  Britain  their  sum. 
mer  residence  is  upon  the  large  heathy,  boggy 
moors,  where  they  breed.  Their  food  con- 
sists of  worms,  flies,  and  insects,  which  they 
pick  out  of  the  soft  mossy  ground  by  ihe 
marshy  pools,  which  are  common  in  sock 
places.  In  winter  they  depart  to  the  sea-aide, 
where  they  are  seen  in  great  numbers,  and 
then  live  upon  the  worms,  marine  insects, 
and  other  fishy  substances  which  they  pick  up 
on  the  beach  and  among  the  loose  rocks  and 
pools  left  by  the  retiring  tide.  The  flesh  of 
the  curlew  has  been  characterised  by  some  as 
very  good,  and  of  a  fine  flavour — by  others  as 
directly  the  reverse ;  the  truth  is,  that,  while 
they  are  in  health  and  season,  and  live  on  the 
moors,  scarcely  any  bird  can  excel  them  in 
goodness;  but  when  they  have  lived  tome 
time  on  the  sea  shore,  tiiey  acquire  a  rank 
and  fishy  taste. — Bewick* 


Curricle,  t*  An  open  two-wheeled  chaise,  made  to  be  drawn  by  two 

horses  abreast. 
Curry,  v.   To  dress  leather ;  to  rub  a  horse  with  scratching  instruments, 

so  as  to  dean  his  coat. 
Currycomb,  t.  An  iron  instrument  used  for  currying  horses. 
Curve,  s»  Anything  bent,  a  flexure  or  crookedness. 
Curve,  t^.  To  bend,  to  crook,  to  inflect. 
Curvet,  v.  To  leap,  to  bound. 
Cut,  9.    To  penetrate  with  an  edged  instmment ;  to  make  it«  way  by 

dividing  obstructions ;  to  perform  the  operation  of  cutting  for  the  stone.- 
Cut,  8.  The  action  of  a  sharp  or  edged  instrument ;  the  impression  or 

separation  of  continuity  made  by  an  edge;  a  wound  made  by  cnttingt 

a  channel  made  by  art ;  the  act  or  practice  of  dividing  a  pack  of  cards  ( 

form,  shape. 
Cutaneous,  a.  Relating  to  the  skin. 
Cuticle,  s*  The  first  and  outermost  covering  of  the  body,  commonly  calleq 

the  scarf-skin. 
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CtTTTBR,  t.  Ad  agent  or  instrament  that  cats  any  thing;  the  teeth  that 
rat  the  meat ;  a  fore  and  aft-rigged  ressel  with  one  mast  and  a  mnning 
bolbprit. 


CwlBi  liiTe  been  «lw»)'i  &vourite  Te«»Blt, 
^nn  their  cicellenl  uiUng  <|iulitie>,  ind, 
•"•^orallr,  in  much  emplojed  u  revenoe 
"wn,  nnngglerm,  prinleen,  uid  ptcketi, 
nd  la  tDj  tnde  reqniiing  much  diapatch. 
A  aoa  uidar  one  btiDdr«l  tona  ii  luffiu- 
wIt  lundj  ud  iium«ge»ble,  but  when  the 
■>  incnara  to  that  of  the  luger  jnclitt  ud 
'"■■I**  a  *tTj  itrDDg  crew  ii  neceuary,  Ba 
^  ifan  vt  imipcilMlj  bcaTy,  and  a  num- 
^ttmcn  reqiiiBte  to  act  or  thorten  aail. 

A  ibgle-maalal  mael  ia  objectionable, 
■arame  m  tba  avent  of  ^ninging  a  apar,  abe 
■wiBM  psftctlj  helplen ;  bence  Urge  cutten 
■<•  aalf  oaed  in  abort  Toyagei,  or  aa  coaiting 


muBoia.  Thrar  peculiar  qnallliea  of  betting 
well  to  windward,  and  working  on  thort 
tacka,  adapt  them  for  channel  cruiDng;  and 
in  caae  of  acddeat,  they  can  alwajg  manage  U 
reach  lome  harbour  or  anchoTtge  where  they 


Some  yeara  back.  Urge 


aomc  7«ra  oacK,  large  cuiwrv  were  eon- 
fined  principally  to  ihe  nayy  and  rereuue^ 
but  the  Rojal  Yacht  Club  bavo  not  onlf 
exceeded  them  in  ai^,  but  also  in  beauty  and 
tailing.  Some  of  tbe  fineat  and  faateat  cut- 
ten  in  the  world  are  the  property  of  thia 
cfllebraled  and  truly  national  club ;  and  two 
of  them,  the  Alarm  (Mr.  Wild'a),  and  tbe 
L2 
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Arundei  (the  Duke  of  Norfolk*!),  metsore 
193  and  188  tons. 

The  inconvenient  size  of  a  cutter's  boom 
and  mainsail  has  caused  the  introduction  very 


generally  of  a  ketch  rig;  which,  by  the  ad*  I  handed,  exceedingly  handy. — Vide  Yacht. 


dition  of  a  mizen,  enables  the  boom  to  bo 
dispensed  with,  and  reduces  the  mainsail  eon- 
siderably.  This  rig,  when  the  mizen  stands 
well,  is  very  elegant,  and,  if  a  vessel  is  short- 


Ctgnet,  #•  A  yonng  swan. 

Living  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  I  have 
often  been  pleased  with  seeing  the  care  taken 
of  the  young  swans  by  the  parent  birds.  Where 
the  stream  is  strong,  the  old  one  will  sink  her. 
self  sufficiently  low  to  bring  her  back  on  a 
level  with  the  water,  when  the  cygnets  will  get 
upon  it,  and  in  this  manner  are  conveyed  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  or  into  stiller  water. 
Each  family  of  swans  on  the  river  has  its  own 
district ;  and  if  the  limits  of  that  district  are 
encroached  upon  by  other  swans,  a  pursuit  inu 


mediately  takes  place,  and  the  intruders  are 
driven  away.  Except  in  this  instance,  they 
appear  to  live  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect 
harmony.  The  male  is  very  attentive  to  tiie 
female,  asasts  in  making  the  nest,  and  when  a 
sudden  rise  of  the  river  takes  place,  joins  her 
with  great  assiduity  in  raising  tiie  nest  suffici- 
ently high  to  prevent  the  eggs  being  chilled  by 
the  action  of  the  water,  though  sometimes  its 
rise  is  so  rapid,  that  the  whole  nest  is  fraahed 
away  and  destroyed.— t/tf'Xtf. 


Cyonetics,  s,  ohs*  The  art  of  hunting. 
Cyst,  s,  A  bag  containing  some  morbid  matter. 


Uit,».  A  kind  of  smitll  flat  fish. 

Du-CHicK,  a.  A  water-fowl. 

Dace,  $.  A  small  river'Sgh,  resembling  a  roach. 


1  durio 


M  oT  InlickJDg  nm  the  euiftcg.  lu  h«d 
■  Mill,  the  iride*  of  s  [ale  fellow ;  the 
MrloDf  ind  ilender;  iti  lealti  are  mailer 
telhoK  of  the  mchiUid  it  upoa  the  whole 
>  hadiBmer  flih ;  the  Iwk  i>  nried  irith 
itij,  ud  ■  cut  of  jellowiih  green;  tho 
■ta  md  belly  (flvery,  the  TentnJ,  noil,  tnd 
a*U  fill  ue  »metimea  of  >  pde  iwi  hne  i 
ik  aa  it  very  much  forked.  The  due  i* 
■Ucn  ttmre  ten  inchei  long,  dthnugb  in  i 
^  ((Sih  told  in  the  London  mu-kelt,  vith 
■^(nuflrt  we^ht  of  ocli,  commuDicated  to 
■r.  Penout,  llwrc  ii  in  mctoiiDl  of  one  tbat 
x^M  >  pound  uid  hitf;  wid  (cconJing  to 
Ummta,  it  giowi  to  a  fwt  ind  half  in  length. 
The  humti  of  Dace  an  deep  mter,  near 
)>la  ef  btidges,  where  the  itreiiai  it  geQllfl, 
■■w  pifellj,  landj,  and  di;ey  boltami ; 
Isf  hiJa  that  are  ahaded,  water-lily  leavet, 
"i  mdcr  the  fotxa  eamed  hy  u  eddy ;  in 
■  I  they  are  to  be  fo 

lowi  uei 

'm  iftwa  in  MaTch,  are  in 
MtbiAer;  llwy  iiiipn«e,  u 
•^lGMiDaa.birtan  h 


and  an  nid  in  that  month,  wben  jnat  ttieo, 
Kotched,  and  brmled,  to  be  man  palatable 
than  a  &eah  herring. 

Thii  ii  a  fitb  affording  gtett  apart  ta  the 
angler,  indeed  mora  plcunre  than  profit,  for 
the  fleih  ii  innpid,  and  tbU  of  bonei.  The 
bail*  for  dace  are  the  red  wnnn,  brandling, 
gilt-lail,  cow-dnng,  and  earth-bob,  and  indeed 
any  wonn  bled  on  treet  or  buihei,  that  it  not 
too  big  for  hit  mouth,  and  almoit  every  kind 
of  fiy  and  caterpillar.  Fleih  fliet  upon  the 
lUlface  with  the  hook  put  into  the  bock,  be- 
tween the  wingi,  the  lino  from  the  middle 
downwardt  of  tingle  bain,  and  a  trifle  longer 
thiA  the  rod,  which  ought  to  be  eighteen  feet 
at  leait,  and  ai  light  ai  poHible ;  the  fliet  can 
be  kept  in  a  phial ;  fix  three  very  nsall  hooka 
upon  Dngle  hair  linka,  not  above  fooi  incbs* 
along  the  line,  and  in  a  lummer'i  erening,  at 
the  •mootheat  part  of  the  end  of  a  mill- 
ttreun,  &om  seien  or  eight,  ao  long  ai  light 
continuei,  the  dace  will  yield  diveiNon.     Td 

ing  at  tbe  ant-fly,  if  naed  a'    "'""   '""    '  " 


Iheii] 


ir  before 


After  nint,  wben  the  river  it 
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with  iM  luilu,  uHistcrpilluJI;,or*nntIl 

red  pdmer  «id  jollDW-genOe  (the  fcUover 
tliB  better),  run  the  liook  through  ita  aldn,  ud 
dnw  it  up  lo  the  tul  of  the  11  j,  then  irhip  on 
the  lur&OD,  the  dm  will  riie  freelj'. 

Dalmatian,  (^Canit  Dalmatiantu),  i.  Th«  coach-d<^. 


Another  mj  to  like  thu  fith,  from  the 
middle  of  April  antil  the  beginning  of  Ocli>- 

line, — Daniel. 


This  dog  hu  be«a  erroneuuily  oJled  the 
DtniBh  dug  b;  KHne  muthon,  ud  BuSbn,  mid 
■ome  ethsr  notunliitA,  imiginfl  him  to  be  the 
harrier  of  Bengal ;  but  hlB  native  countij  is 
Dalmatii,  a  mountUDoDt  dittrict  of  Esropeiui 
TorkeT.     He  haa  been  domeaticated  in  Italy 

men  Uanier  of  that  country. 

The  Daluuitiiui  i>  also  uwd  *a  a  pi»nt«r,  to 
whichhiBDatiindpropcnnty  more  inclinei  him 
than  to  be  a  dog  of  the  chiae ;  he  ia  aaid  to  be 
eaiily  Iwoken,  ind  to  be  very  itauncb.  He  ji 
'  1  ihape,  aoinethiiig  betwixt  the  Bri. 


lb  foihou 


»  than  that  of  the  Utter, 
em  fblly  longer :  hia  geneial  colour  ii  white, 
and  hia  whole  body  and  lega  an  covered  with 


email  irregular  niod  black  or  nddish  brown 
spoCt.  Ho  ia  much  tmiller  thin  the  Urge 
Daniah  dog.  A  ijngulor  opinion  prvvuled  at 
one  time  in  this  country,  that  thii  bwutilul 
dog  mu  rendered  mare  handaome  by  hiving 
hii  CU1  cropped :  this  bitbaroui  bncy  u  now 
quickly  dying  awiy. 

I  have  never  buni  of  the  Dalmatiaii  bdog 
Uiinod  to  the  aporti  of  the  field  in  Grekt  Bri. 
Iain.  Hii  only  use  Kematobean  elegint  it- 
tendiAt  upon  i  eirrii^,  for  which  the  i]rm- 
inelry  of  hia  fbrrn  sad  b«auty  of  hia  aUu  pecu- 
liarly lit  him.  A  molt  erroneoua  notion  hai 
prevailed  among  some  breeders,  that  neitlreT 
thlft  nor  the  great  Dani^  dog  baa  the  Acnse  of 
imell,  The]>  have  been  indiuiimiuatel J  called 
the  coach-dog. — Brotnn. 


DaU|  ».  The  mother ;  a  mole  or  buik  to  confine  water. 

Damascene,  a.     Fide  Barbel. 

Dapple,  a.  Marked  with  various  colours  ;  variegated. 

Dapple,  v.  To  streak,  to  vary. 

Dab,  or  Dart,  t.  A  fish  found  in  the  Severn. 

Dabe,  t.    Vide  Dace.     Dare,  v.   To  Dare  Latkt,  to  catch  them   by 

means  of  a  looking-glasB. 
Daw,  ».  A  bird. 
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Deal,  s.  The  art  or  practice  of  dealing  cards;  fir- wood;  the  wood  of 

pines. 
Dealer,  «•  A  person  who  deals  the  cards ;  one  who  buys  and  sells  horses 

and  dogs. 

A  gownsman  of  Cambridge,  anzioua  to 
pQRhaae  a  partkolar  hone  in  the  poasewion  of 
Mr.  Fordhvn,  hone-dealer  of  that  place,  caUed 
upon  him  to  make  propoaals,  bat  disagreeing 
aa  to  price,  the  collqpan  waited  upon  bim  bo- 
'venl  timea  to  tee  if  he  could  possibly  bring 
Inm  oTcr  to  his  terms. — ^In  the  interim,  how- 


ever,  Mr.  Fordham  was  taken  dangerously  ill 
and  died.  Next  day,  the  gownsman,  unac- 
quainted with  the  circumstance  of  his  death, 
adled  and  aaked  a  groom  for  his  master. — 
^*  My  master  is  dead,  sir,  (said  one  of  the 
stable-boys)  but  he  left  word  you  should  have 
the  horse.'' — Sporting  Anedfotet. 


oz. 


Decoctiok,  5.  The  act  of  boiling  any  thing ;  a  preparation  made  by  boil- 
ing in  water. 

The  veisel  in  which  deeoeiioru  are  made 
ahonld  be  eoverod,  and  when  the  substance 
contains  any  aromatic  or  rolatile  prihciplo,the 
bofling  ahonld  be  continued  only  a  short  time. 
I>eeoction8  should  be  strained  whUe  hot,  as 
■HDe  of  them,  Peruvian  bark  for  example^de- 
pent  some  active  and  useful  matter  in  cooling. 
Decoctions  soon  ferment,  and  are  spoiled  by 
keefang ;  they  should  be  used  therefore  soon 

after  t^y  are  made. 

•  •  •' 

A  decoction  of  marsh-maiiowSj  it  is  useful 
ia  feren  as  a  vehicle  for  nitre  or  other  medi- 
dne ;  alio  as  an  emollient  clyster  and  fomen- 


CAMOMILE. 

Cam<mtQe  flowers,  dried  . 
Caraway  seeds,  bruised 
Ginger,  bruised      .     . 

Water 

BoQ  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes :  a  good  sto- 
■aduc  drench. 


1 

U 
U 
I     qt. 


oz. 
oz. 
oz. 


OAK    BARK. 

Oak  Bark,  bruised      ...      2 

Water 1  qt. 

Boil  gently  for  ten  minutes ;  a  good  vehicle 
for  tonic  medicine. 

DECOCTION   rOR   FOMENTATION 

Is  made  by  boiling  bay  leaves,  camomile 
flowers,  wormwood,  and  southernwood  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water. 

BARLEY. 

Barley  water  is  made  by  boiling  pearl  barley 
in  water.  This  may  be  used  in  fevers,  either 
alone,  or  as  a  vehicle  for  nitre  or  other  modi- 
dne.  Various  other  decoction's  are  occasion- 
ally employed,  and  sometimes  preferred  on 
account  of^their  cheapness,  to  more  efficacious, 
but  more  expensive  medicines ;  yet  it  must  be 
recollected  that  some  v^ietables,  such  as  pep. 
permint,  pennyroyal,  &c.  have  their  useful  pro- 
perties dissipated  by  much  boiling,  and  should 
therefore  be  only  simmered  for  a  few  minutes, 
or  only  infused. — White, 


Decoy,  v.  To  lore  into  a  cage,  to  entrap. 

Hie  decoys  now  in  use  are  formed  by  cut-  I  business  of  destructMn.     The  latter,  directed 
ting  pipes,  or  tapering  ditches,  widened  and    by  his  well  known  whistle,  or  excited  forward 


dfrpenod  aa  they  approach  the  water;  in  van 
•Of  aemidreular  directions,  through  the  swam- 
py groond,  into  particular  laige  pools,  which 
an  sheltered  by  surrounding  trees  or  bushes, 
and  litiiRfced  commonly  in  the  midst  of  the  so- 
iHary  marsh.  At  the  narrow  points  of  these 
dStdiea  ^rthest  from  the  pool,  by  which  they 
are  filled  with  water,  the  fowlers  place  their 
fimad  iwta :  from  ^eae  the  ditch  is  covered 
hf  a  oontinaed  arch  of  netting,  supported  by 
haopa,  to  the  desired  distance ;  and  all  along 
both  adca,  akreens  formed  of  reeds  are  set  up 
80  aa  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  birdis 
aecmg  the  decoyman ;  and  as  these  birds  feed 
dariag^  the  night,  all  is  ready  prepared  for  this 
^oit  in  the  evening.  The  fowler,  then  placed 
en  the  leeward  side,  sometimes  with  the  help 
•f  hk  welUtrained  dog,  but  always  by  that  of 
his  better  trained  tame  decoy  ducks,  begins  the 


by  the  fioating  hempsoed,  which  he  strews  oc> 
casionally  upon  the  water,  entice  all  the  wild 
ducks  after  them  under  the  netting ;  and  as 
soon  as  this  is  observed,  the  man  or  his  dog,  aa 
the  fitness  of  opportunity  may  direct,  is  from 
the  rear  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  birds,  by 
which  they  are  so  alarmed  that  they  dare  not 
offer  to  return,  and  are  prevented  by  the  nets 
from  escaping  upwards :  they  ther^ore  press 
forward  in  the  utmost  confusion  to  the  end  of 
the  pipe,  into  the  purse  nets  there  prepared  to 
receive  tiiem,  while  their  treacherous  guides 
remain  behind  in  conscious  security.  The  sea- 
son  allowed  by  act  of  parliament  for  catching 
these  birds  in  this  way,  continues  only  from 
the  latter  end  of  October  till  February. 

Particular  spots  or  decoys,  in  the  fen  conn, 
tries,  are  let  to  the  fowlen  at  a  rent  of  from 
five  to  thirty  pounds  per  annum ;  and  Pennant 
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iiiBtuioet  a  seaaon  in  which  thirty-one  thou- 
■and  two  hundred  ducks,  including  teals  and 
widgeons,  were  sold  in  London  only,  from  ten 
of  these  decoys  near  Wainfleet,  in  Lincoln^ 
shire.  Formerly,  according  to  Willoughby, 
the  ducks,  while  in  moult  and  unable  to  fly, 
were  driven  by  men  in  boats,  furnished  wiUi 
long  poles,  with  which  they  splaahed  the  wa- 
ter, between  long  nets,  stretched  vertically 


acrofls  the  poola,  in  the  shape  of  two  adea  of  a 
triangle,  into  lesser  nets  placed  at  the  point, 
and  in  this  way,  he  says  four  thousand  weie 
taken  at  one  driving  in  Deeping^en;  and  La- 
tham has  quoted  an  instance  of  two  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty-six  being  taken  in  two 
days,  near  Spalding  in  lincolnriiire ;  but  this 
manner  of  catching  them  while  in  moult  is 
now  prohilnted. 


Decoy,  «.  Allurement  to  mischief. 

Decoy-duck,  s.  A  duck  that  lures  others. 

Deer,  s.  That  class  of  animals  which  is  hunted  for  yenison.  Vide  Fal- 
low, Red,  and  Roe  Deer. 

Degenerate,  v.  To  fall  from  its  kind,  to  grow  wild  or  hase. 

Demulcent,  o.  Softening,  mollifying.  Demulcents,  «•  Medicines  of  an 
oily  and  mucilaginous  nature,  as  lint  and  quince  seed,  gum,  &c 

Den,  s.  a  cavern  or  hollow  running  horizontally ;  the  cave  of  a  wild  heast. 

Deobstruent,  s»  a  medicine  that  has  the  power  to  resolve  viscidities. 

Destroy,  v.  To  kill ;  to  put  an  end  to. 


It  is  not  unfirequently  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
how  it  nuiy  be  poraible  to  destroy  a  dog  with 
least  pain  to  himself,  and  least  shock  to  the 
feelings  of  his  owner.  Although  shooting 
and  hanging  are  not,  in  themselves,  painful 
deaths,  yet  the  violence  necessarily  committed 
is  revolting  to  one*s  feelings.  Whenever, 
therefore,  cases  arise  (and  many  such  do  o<x;ur) 
where  it  would  be  izifinitely  more  humane  to 


destroy  an  animal  than  to  prolong  a  miserable 
existence,  and  when  the  more  usual  modes 
are  objected  to  on  account  of  the  violence 
and  force  necessary,  either  of  these  esaential 
oils,  cherry  laurel^  and  biUer  almondf 
dropped  on  the  tongue,  or  a  very  small  ball 
made  from  the  extract,  will  extinguish  life 

almost  instantaneously,  and  without  pain 

Blaine. 


Deterge,  v.  To  cleanse  a  sore.     Vide  Caustics. 

Detonation,  s,  A  noise  somewhat  more  forcible  than  the  ordinaiy  crack- 
ling of  salts  in  calcination,  as  in  the  going  off  of  the  pulvis  or  aumm 
fulminans.    Vide  Percussion. 

Detonating  Powder,  s.  A  chemical  composition  by  which  percussion- 
guns  are  discharged. 

One  of  the  recipes  for  making  detonating  i 
powder  is : 


One  ounce  of  oxymuiiate  of  potash. 
One  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  superfine  charcoal. 
One  sixteenth  of  an  ounce  of  sulphur. 
Mixed  with  gum.arabic  water,  and  then  dried. 
It  should  be  mixed  up  in  wood,  for  fear  of 
accident 

Another,  and,  I  am  told,  a  hr  better  pro- 
portion, is : — 

five  of  oxymuriate.  Two  of  sulphur;  and 
One  of  charcoal. 


I  merely  give  the  recipe,  in  case  a  sportsman 
should  be  in  a  place  where  he  cannot  buy  the 
composition,  as  I  presume,  that  no  one  in  his 
senses  would  run  the  risk  of  being  blovm  up, 
in  order  to  make,  perhaps  indififerently,  what 
he  could  so  cheaply  purchase  in  perfection.— 
Haufker. 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  colonel — and 
caution  insurance  companies  against  gentle- 
men who  would  attempt  a  home  maniifkc- 
ture. 


Diabetes,  s.  A  morbid  copiousness  of  urine. 

Diahetee  consistsin  an  excessive  discharge  of 
urine,  attended  with  great  thirst,  and  sometimes 
with  a  gradual  loss  of  flesh  and  great  debility. 
The  urine  is  sometimes  limpid  and  transparent 
like  water ;  at  others  high  coloured,  and  of  a 


very  offensive  smelL  In  slight  or  recent 
of  diabetes  a  cure  may  generally  be  accom. 
plished  by  the  following  ball,  provided  the 
cause  is  removed,  which  is  generally  new  hay, 
new  oats,  musty  hay  or  oats,  or  some  other 
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anwholMoaie  pfOTendmr.  But  in  the  con- 
fiimed  diabetes,  when  the  urine  has  become 
etiakiiig  and  high  coloured,  the  cure  is  more 
difficult  Rest,  or  roluntary  exercise  only, 
and  a  light  nutritions  diet,  are  necesnry. 

BALL   rOB  DIABEm. 

No.  1.  Opium  .        from  4  to  1  dr. 

Ginger  .        .  .     2  dr. 

Gentka-root  powder        3  or  4  dr. 

OQ  of  caiaways       .    20  or  80  drops. 

Sjrmp  enough  to  form  the  balL 
To  be  giTen  morning  and  eTening  for  two 
or  tfazee  days,  and  should  the  disease  then 
eontinae,  give  the  following  u— 
No.  2.  Sulphate  of  copper  .     1  dr. 

Ginger  .  .     1  dr.    ' 

Linseed  powder  and  syrup  enough  to  form 
thebaU. 


To  be  gi^en  every  moimng  and  evening 
until  the  disease  is  cured. 

Sulphate  of  copper  has  been  found  an  ex- 
cellent tonic  in  horaes.     I  have  also  found 
the  following  a  good  tonie  ball  :-^ 
No.  S.  Sulphate  of  iron  .  2  to  3  or  4  dr. 
Powdered  ginger       .        .     1  dr. 
Powdered  Gentian    .     3  to  4  dr. 
Treacle  enough  to  form  the  balL 

I  have  seen  an  increased  dischuge  of  urine 
brought  on  in  draught  horses  by  working 
them  beyond  their  strength ;  this  has  been 
attended  with  great  weakness,  especislly  of 
the  hind  parts,  and  loss  of  appetite.  I  have 
found  great  benefit  in  such  caaes  from  tunu 
ing  the  horse  to  grass,  and  letting  him  re- 
main there  for  some  time,  giving  him  a  little 
ffood  hay,  or  some  oats,  when  it  ^ipears 
necessary. —  White* 


Dlachylon,  9.  An  ingredient  in  sticking  plaster. 


IXachylon  (litharge  or  lead  plaster)  is  made 
by  boiling  olive  oil  nine  parte,  litharge  five 
part*,  water  two  parts,  over  a  slow  fire^  and 
constantly  stirring,  until  the  oil  and  the 
lithaorge  unite,  and  acquire  the  consistence  of 


plaster.  The  water  must  be  replaced  as  it 
evaporates.  Diachylon  is  an  ingredient  in 
sticking  plaster  and  chaiges,  and  is  useful 
when  spread  on  leather,  for  defending  a  ten- 
der part  from  pressure. 


DiAPENTE,  s.  A  componnd  powder,  tonic  and  stomachic. 

Diaphoretic,  o.  Sudorific,  promoting  perspiration.  The  most  useful 
sndorifics  in  veterinary  practice,  are  hot  stimulants,  combined  with  anti- 
mony and  opium. 

Dice,  s*  The  plural  of  die. 

Dice-box,  s.  The  box  from  which  the  dice  are  thrown. 

D1CER9  '•  A  player  at  dice,  a  gamester. 

Didapper,  8.  A  small  bird  of  the  diver  kind. 

Die,  v.  To  tinge,  to  colour. 

Die,  s.  Colour,  tincture,  stain,  hue  acquired ;  a  small  cube,  marked  on  its 

&ce8  with  numbers  firom  one  to  six,  which  gamesters  throw  in  play ; 

haxard,  chance ;  any  cubic  body. 
Recipes  for  Dfeing  Hair. — (Dark  water 


colour.) — ^Take  a  pint  of  strong  ale,  half  a 
pound  o€  soot,  a  small  quantity  of  the  juice  of 
inlnut  leaves,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  alum 
powdered  fine ;  mix  them  well,  and  boil  them 
n&  a  pipkin  half  an  hour ;  when  the  miztiire 
■  cold,  put  in  the  hair,  and  let  it  remain  ten 

«r  twelve  hours. 

♦  »  • 

Some  boO  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  soot  in  a 
piat  of  stnmg  alum  water,  with  a  little  juice 
«f  walnut  leaves,  for  half  an  hour,  and  steep 

die  hab  in  it  when  neaiiy  cold. 

«  •  • 

For  a  brcwn^  take  some  powdered  alum, 
boil  it  well  until  dissolved ;  then  add  a  pound 
if  walnut-tree  harkj  from  the  branches  when 


the  sap  is  up,  or  the  buds  or  green  nuts ;  boil 
it  in  an  hour,  and  let  it  stand.  When  after 
gkimming  it  for  ten  minutes,  put  in  the  gut 
or  hair  for  about  a  minute  (stiiring  it  round), 
or  until  you  like  the  colour.  If  it  continues 
too  long,  it  will  become  quite  dark  and  injure 
the  hair.  The  lighter  it  is  tinged  with  this 
colour,  the  better.  Salt  and  ale  will  also  |^ve 

hair  a  brownish  cast  tliat  is  steeped  in  it. 

•  •  • 

For  a  blueish  water  colour,  proceed  as 
above;  only  add  logwood  instead  of  the 
walnut,  and  be  careful  not  to  colour  it  too 

much. 

•  «  • 

YeUow, — The  inner  bark  of  a  crab-tree 
boiled  in  water  with  some  alum,  makes  a  fine 
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ycUow,  idiich  is  excellent  when  the  weeds 
rot,  the  Ime  uppeanag  of  the  same  hue. 
Another  dye  may  be  obtained  from  two  quarts 
of  snudl  ale,  and  three  handfuls  of  walnut 
leares  bruised  therein ;  the  hair  to  remain  in 
it  until  tinged  to  your  wish. 

*     .  *  * 

Tawny  is  prepared  from  lime  and  water 
mixed  together,  by  steeping  hair  in  it  for  four 
or  five  hours,  and  then  sodking  it  a  whole  day 

in  a  tan  pit 

•  •  • 

Russet. — ^Take  a  pint  of  strong  lye,  half 
a  pound  of  soot,  some  juice  of  walnut  leaves, 
and  a  quart  of  alum  water ;  put  them  together 
into  a  pan,  boQ  them  well,  and  when  the 
liquor  is  cold,  steep  the  hair  until  it  acquires 

tiie  colour  you  desire. 

•  •  • 

General  Remark, — ^The  hair  to  be  dyed, 
should  always  be  the  best  white :  the  seasons 
for  using  dyed  hair,  are,  September  and  two 
following  months;  the  yellow,  russet  all  the 
winter,  and  until  the  end  of  April,  as  well  in 
rivers  as  in  lakes ;  for  the  same  periods,  the 
brown  and  tawny  should  be  used  in  blackish, 
heathy,  and  moorish  waters. 

Dyeing  or  Staining  Fishing-rods — Red 


is  done  by  boiling  the  wood  in  water  and 
alum ;  then  taking  it  out,  adding  Brazil  to  the 
liquor,  and  giving  the  wood  another  boil  in  it 
Black,  by  brushing  it  over  with  logwood, 
boiled  in  vinegar,  then  washii^  it  over  with 
a  decoction  of  galls  and  copperas,  tiU  it  be  of 
the  hue  required.  Any  other  colour  may  be 
given  by  squeeadng  out  the  moisture  of  horse, 
dung  through  a  sieve,  minng  it  with  dissolved 
roch  alum  and  gum  arabic,  and  to  the  whole 
adding  green,  blue,  or  any  other  colour  designed. 
After  standing  two  Gt  three  days,  pear-tree  or 
other  wood  cut  to  Ae  thickness  of  half-a-crown 
is  put  into  the  liquor  boiling  hot,  and  suffered 
to  remain  tall  it  be  sufficiently  coloured. 

In  Dyeing  Bone,  Horn,  or  Ivory — 
Black  is  performed  by  steeping  brass  in  aqua 
fortis  till  it  be  turned  green ;  with  this,  the 
bone,  &C.,  &c,  is  to  be  washed  once  or  twice, 
and  then  put  in  a  warm  decoction  of  logwood 
and  water.  Green,  is  verdigris,  sal  ammoniac, 
and  white  wine  vinegar ;  keeping  the  material 
therein  till  sufficiently  green.  Red  is  began 
by  boiling  it  in  alum  water,  and  finished  by  a 
decoction  in  a  liquor  compounded  of  quick- 
lime  steeped  in  rain-water  strained.  To  every 
pint  an  ounce  of  Brazil  wood  is  added :  the 
bone  to  be  boiled  therein  till  sufiBdently 
red. — Ancient  Recipes, 


Diet,  9,  Food,  victuals ;  food  regulated  by  the  rules  of  medicine. 
Dig,  0.  To  work  with  a  spade. 

Dig^ng  Foxes. — With  respect  to  the  |  it,  and  in  following  the  hole,  by  keeping  be- 
digging  of  foxes  which  hounds  run  to  ground,  1  low  its  level,  it  cannot  be  lost.— ^ec^i/bnl 
if  the  hole  be  straight  and  earth  slight,  follow  I 

Digest,  v.  To  generate  matter  as  a  wound. 

Digestion,  «.  The  act  of  concocting  food ;  the  preparation  of  matter  by 

a  chemical  heat ;  the  act  of  disposing  a  wound  to  generate  matter. 
Digestives,  s.  Medicines  which  promote  suppuration  in  ulcers,  and  cause 

them  to  discharge  a  white  healthy  matter. 

DionnvB  onrmENT. 

1.  H(^*s  lard  and  strained  tur- 

pontine,  of  each  .    4  oz. 

Verdigris  .  1  oz.->Miz. 

2.  Hog*s  lard  and  Venice  tur- 

pontine,  of  each  .  4  oz. 

Sulphate  of  copper  (blue 

vitriol),  finely  powdered  1  oz Mix. 

3.  Ointment  of  yellow  rosin  .  4  oz. 

Disease,  $•  Distemper,  malady,  sickness. 

Dislocate,  v.  To  put  out  of  the  proper  place ;  to  put  out  of  joint ;  to 

displace  a  bone. 
Dismount,  v.  To  throw  any  one  from  on  horseback ;  to  alight  from  a 

horse. 


Oil  of  turpentine 

Nitric    oxide    of   mercury 

I  oz. 

(rod  precipitate),  finely 
powdered 
4.  Ointment  of  nitrated  quick- 

1 oz. — Mix. 

silver 

4oz. 

Oil  of  turpentine 

1  oz. — Mix. 
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Dispensatory,  «•    A  book  in  which  the  composition  of  medicines  is 

described  and  directed ;  a  phaimacopceia. 
Distemper,  «•  A  disease,  a  malady* 

The  Dittemper. — No  dSsorder  is  more 
general  or  so  destructtre  as  that  known  by 
the  name  of  the  distemper;  it  is  the  most 
fttal  (the  plague  only  excepted)  that  any 
animal  is  subject  to. 

The  symptoms  of  the  distemper  are  not 
mfanahly  similar,  although  there  are  pre^ 
dominant  ones  iduch  always  occur.  It  gene- 
rally  cornea  on  with  a  dry  husicy  cough, 
dnllneas  and  want  of  appetite,  a  running  from 
the  nose  and  eyes,  and  loss  of  flesh.  As  the 
iliswsri  advances,  the  dog  appears  much  enuu 
dated,  and  grows  exoessiyely  weak,  particu. 
hriy  in  the  loins  and  hinder  extremities; 
nsvally  there  is  convulsiTe  twitchings  of 
diflbrent  parts,  most  commonly  of  the  head, 
attended  with  dimness  of  8%ht;  when  the 
disease  proceeds,  and  takes  on  its  more  viru- 
lent  form,  then  the  twitches  degenente  into 
continaed  couTulstve  fits,  the  dog  foams  at 
the  mouth,  runs  round,  and  expresses  great 
pain,  has  a  constant  disposition  to  dui^,  with 
ohstinatu  oostireness  or  incessant  puifpng. 
There  is  likewise  great  irritalnlity  of  the 
stnmach,  every  thing  being  thrown  up  imme- 
diately  it  is  taken  in,  and  the  animal  dies, 
generally,  in  one  of  the  spasmodic  fits.  From 
this  state  of  the  disease  hardly  any  dog  re- 
eorera,  unless  from  the  powerful  effect  of 
this  gentleman*8  medicine,  and  even  then  he 
admits  its  success  doubtful,  although  he  insists, 
with  the  medidne  early  given,  the  disease 
will  never  arrive  to  this  height ;  but,  with 
erery  deference  to  the  efficacy  of  the  above 
nifdidne,  the  compiler  has  known  Dr.  Jameses 
powder  cure  the  most  inveterate  stages  of  the 
disorder :  the  method  of  administering  it  will 
be  hereafter  directed.  In  every  part  of  this 
Aseose  a  want  of  nervous  energy,  and  a  partL 
'  colar  paralytic  affection  of  the  nerves,  is  appa- 
rent,  and,  in  some  instances,  remains  long  after 
every  other  symptom  has  ceased,  and  in  many 
rcipeeto  is  not  unlike  the  palsy  of  the  human 


The  distemper,  when  existing  in  its  worst 
fbnn,  is  very  often  mistaken  for  canine  mad- 
ness; bat  a  close  attention  to  the  following 
pointo  will  with  certainty  show  the  difference. 
Poppies  are  not  so  liable  to  madness  as  fulL 
pown  dogs ;  it  is  but  seldom  the  animal  will 
drink  fieely  in  the  distemper,  never  in  mad- 
ness— yet  they  wiU  now  and  then  try  to 
drink;  the  hydrophobia  arrives  likewise  at 
its  height,  in  general,  sooner  than  the  dis- 
temper, slthough  the  latter  is  sometimes 
squally  sudden  in  its  attack,  and  npid  in  its 
pngress.  In  madness,  all  recollection  of 
fhcn  or  persons  is  lost  by  the  affected  ani. 


mal ;  his  home  will  be  left,  and  he  will  bite 
the  hand  that  feeds  him,  indiscriminately  with 
any  other.  In  the  distemper,  there  is  no  loss 
of  reason  but  in  the  attack  and  actual  con- 
tinuance  of  the  convulsion  fits ;  tlie  animal 
does  not  attempt  to  bite  or  rove  abroad,  and, 
on  recovery  from  the  fit,  resumes  his  fiKul- 
ties.  If,  therefore,  a  young  dog  will  drink 
when  the  immediate  effect  of  the  spasmodic 
restriction  is  removed,  or,  without  evident 
fear,  wiU  bear  the  sight  of  water,  but  more 
particularly  when  his  weakness  is  excessive, 
and  strongly  spparent  between  the  intervsls 
of  the  fits,  it  may  be  safely  conduded  that  it 
is  the  distemper,  and  not  madness.  These 
circumstances,  continues  Mr.  Blaine,  should 
be  carefully  remarked,  as  they  are  unerring, 
and  may  save  many  a  valuable  animal  from 
destruction,  and  many  a  timid, mind  from  the 

most  dreadful  i^prehension. 

•  •  « 

For  the  distemper,  so  soon  as  the  symp. 
toms  appear,  give  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  and 
after  its  operation  has  ceased,  give  the  fol. 
lowing  powder,  mixed  up  with  butter,  into  a 
bolus,  every  two  hours,  keeping  the  dog 
warm,  and  supplying  him  frequently  with 
warm  milk  or  water-grueL  Should  die  me- 
didne  occasion  sickness  or  purging,  the  quan- 
tity and  frequency  of  the  doses  are  to  be 
abated. 

Crocus  metsUonim  finely  levigated,  and 
white  antimonial  powder,  each  six  grains,  and 
diaphoretic  calx  of  antimony,  ten  gndns  for 
one  dose. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  above 
dose  is  suffident  for  a  pointer  or  foxihound, 
of  six  or  eight  months  old,  and  that  the  quan- 
tity  is  to  be  varied  according  to  the  size  and 
age  of  the  dog. 

Rhubarb  and  jalap  mixed,  as  much  as  will 
lie  on  a  shilling,  is  an  excellent  common  phy. 
sic.  For  dogs,  foul  within,  five  grains  of 
tartar  emetic,  given  in  a  pece  of  ht^^s  lard. 
For  a  surfdt,  one  ounce  of  sulphur,  half  an 
ounce  of  antimony,  mixed  together ;  a  small 
ball  in  butter,  to  be  ^ven  to  the  dog,  and  the 
sore  place  well  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of 
white  hellebore-root  powdered,  and  hog*s 
lard ;  the  dog  to  be  kept  firom  water  if  he 

licks  the  ointment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Doctor  Dsrwin  has  given  the  following 
(^linion  upon  the  disorder,  and  how  to  coun- 
teract its  malignity. 

'^  In  dogs,  the  catarrh  is  generally  joined 
with  symptoms  of  debility  early  in  the  dis- 
ease;  the  animals  should  be  permitted  to  go 
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about  in  the  open  air,  the  use  of  being  as 
much  aa  maybe  in  the  air,  is  evident,  because 
all  the  air  which  they  breathe,  paaaea  twice 
over  the  putrid  sloughs  of  the  mortified  parts 
of  ihe  membrane,  which  lines  the  nostrils, 
and  the  majdllaiy  and  frontal  cavities;  tliat 
is,  during  inspiration  and  expiration,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  loaded  with  contagious  particles. 

Fresh  new  milk,  and  fresh  broth,  should  be 
given  them  very  frequently,  and  they  should 
be  suflfeved  to  go  amongst  the  grass,  which 
ihej  sometimes  eat  for  the  purpose  of  an 
emetic;  and,  if  possible,  they  should  have 
access  to  a  running  stream  of  water,  as  the 
contagious  mucus  of  the  nostrils  generally 
drops  into  the  water  they  attempt  to  drink. 

Bits  of  raw  flesh,  if  Ihe  dog  wHl  eat  them, 
are  preferred  to  cooked  meat,  and  from  five  to 
ten  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  (according  to 
the  size  of  the  dt^),  may  be  given  with  ad. 
vantage  when  symptoms  of  debility  are  evi. 
dent,  every  six  hours.  If  sloughs  can  be 
seen  in  the  nostrils,  they  should  be  moistened 
twice  a  day  with  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead, 
or  of  alum,  by  means  of  a  sponge  fixed  on  a 
bit  of  whalebone,  or  by  a  syringe.  The  lo- 
tion may  be  made  by  dissolving  half  an  ounce 
of  sugar  of  lead,  or  of  alum,  in  a  pint  of 
water."  •  • 

The  following  remedies  have  their  advo. 
catoi,  and,  consequently,  in  some  cases  of  the 
disorder  have  been  proved  essential  in  its  cure. 

One  grain  and  a  half  of  calomel,  and  five 


grains  of  rhubarb,  to  be  repeated  every  other 
day. 

Four  grsins  (tf  Turbith^s  mineral,  and  one 
grain  of  emetic  tartar ;  first  bleeding  the  dog. 

A  tea-spoonful  of  jalap,  half  the  quantity 
of  grated  ginger,  a  table-qwonful  of  syrup  of 
buckthorn,  made  into  a  ball,  or  given  liquid 
in  warm  water.  No  milk,  but  water-gruel  to 
drink,  and  the  dog  must  be  kept  very  warm. 

Gamboge,  drsgonVblood,  jesuitVbark,  of 
each  half  an  ounce,  made  into  pHls  the  size 
of  a  hazel  nut  To  a  full  grown  dog,  one 
pill  to  be  given  every  morning  until  cured ; 
to  a  whelp,  three  times  a  week,  the  dogs  to 

have  liberty  to  run  out. 

•  •  •  • 

Some  rely  entirely  on  purgatives :  othen 
bleeding  and  physicking ;  others  on  emetics ; 
some  put  tar  upon  the  nose,  others  a  pitch 
plaster,  and  some  cauterize  the  nasals ;  some 
inject  vinegar  into  the  dose,  others  h^ebore, 
and  others  a  solution  of  camj^or ;  some  cut 
off  the  tail,  others  the  ears;  some  give  to^ 
bacco  and  olive  oil,  others  the  golden  sal- 
phuret  of  antimony;  the  keeper  gives  the 
curpeth*s  mineral :  the  more  scientific  of  these 
gentry  will  knock  down  the  disease,  and  the 
dog  too  with  arsenic.  Thegentieman  will  give 
compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  the  fiomer 
common  salt;  the  medical  man  sulphuric 
ether,  or  emetics  and  sulphur,  or  emetics  and 
jalap,  or  emetics  and  scammony Vouatl^^ 


Ditch,  s*  A  trench  cut  in  the  ground  usually  between  two  fields ;  any 

long  narrow  receptacle  of  water. 
Diver,  s.  A  bird ;  one  that  sinks  voluntarily  under  water ;  one  that  goes 

under  water  to  search  for  any  thing. 
Diuretics,  «.  Medicines  that  excite  and  increase  urinal  discharge. 


niuiurnc  powiwr. 

Powdered  rosin  and  nitre,  of  each,  4  drs. 

Mix  for  one  dose,  and  let  it  be  repeated 
daily,  or  twice  a  day,  if  necessary,  until  a 
sufficient  effect  is  produced. 

DIURXnC  BALL. 

Hard  soap  and  common  turpentine,  of  each, 
4  drachms. 

Powdered  caraway  seeds  enough  to  form 
the  balL     Mix  for  one  dose. 

CORDIAL  DIURETIC  BALL. 

Hard  soap  and  common  turpentine, 
of  each 4  dr. 


Ginger 1  dr. 

Opium 4  ^< 

Powdered  caraways  enough  to  form  the 
ball.  Diuretics  should  not  be  kq»t  to  be. 
come  hard,  as  they  often  are,  but  be  given  in 
rather  a  soft  state,  and  recently  made.  Diu- 
retics should  never  be  so  given  as  to  operate 
while  a  horse  is  in  work,  as  he  may  thereby 
be  prevented  from  stsling  when  he  has  ooea- 
sion;  from  neglecting  this  precaution,  and 
from  their  frequent  and  immoderate  uae, 
arise  those  mischievous  effects  before  alluded 
to.  The  kidneys  are  often  materially  injured 
by  them  aa  well  as  the  blsdder.i— FTAsiiff. 


Diuretic,  a.  Having  the  power  to  provoke  urine. 

Dock,  s.  The  stump  of  the  tail  which  remains  after  docking ;  a  place 
where  water  is  let  in  or  out  at  pleasure,  where  ships  are  huilt  or  laid  up. 
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Dock,  tr.  To  cut  off  a  tail ;  to  cut  any  thing  short. 

Dog,  s*  a  domestic  animal  remarkably  yarious  in  its  species. 


In  ■odent  maniiiciiptB  ^re  find  the  foUotving 
mmes  for  the  dogs  employed  in  the  sports  of 
the  field ;  that  it  to  ny,  riches,  or  hounds ; 
Tunning  hounds  or  harriers,  to  chase  hares;  and 
greyhoiinds,  which  were  &Tomite  dogs  with  the 
■portsmen ;  alanntes,  or  holL^ogs,  tiiese  were 
diieilj  used  for  hunting  the  hoar;  the  mas- 
tiff is  also  said  to  he  '^  a  good  honnde  **  for 
hmiting  the  wild  hoar ;  the  spaniel  was  of  use 
in  hawldng;  ^^hys  crsfte,**  says  the  author, 
*^  ia   for  ti^e  perdrich  or  partridge,  and  the 
qiialle;  and,  when  taught  to  couch,  he  is 
yKtj  serviceable  to  the  fowlers,  who  take 
thoee  hizds  with  nets/*    Thero  must,  I  pre- 
sume, have  been  a  vast  number  of  other  khids 
of  dogs  known  in  England  at  this  period; 
thcee,  however,  are  all  that  the  early  writers, 
upon  the  subject  of  hunting,  have  thought 
praper  to  enumerate.    In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
toiy  the  list  is  enlaiged ;  besides  those  already 
aamed,  we  find  bastards  and  mongrels,  lemors, 
ke&eta,  terrours,  botchei's  hounds,  dun^iill 
dogs,  trindeUtailM  dogs,  ^  pryckeared^  cuts, 
and  ladies*  small  puppies. 

There  formerly  existed  a  very  cruel  law, 
which  vabjected  all  the  dogs  that  were  found 
in  the  royal  chases  and  forests,  excepting  such 
ss  belonged  to  privileged  persons,  to  be  maimed 
by  having  the  left  daw  cut  from  their  feet, 
snleaa  they  were  redeemed  by  «  fine ;  this 
law  probably  originated  with  the  Normans, 
and  oertainly  was  in  foroe  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  L 

Limuraa,  in  his  System  of  Nature,  has 
piaeed  the  dog  as  the  second  genus  of  the 
third  order  of  mammiferous  animals,  or  those 
which  suckle  their  young  by  means  of  lactife- 
rous teata. 

The  diaxacters  of  the  third  order,  Fbrx, 
ste  aa  followB: — ^The  fore  teeth  are  conic, 
usoallj  six  in  each  jaw;  the  iuaka  are 
loiter,  the  grinders  have  conic  projections ; 
^  feet  have  claws,  which  are  usually  snbu. 
Iste,  or  awl-shaped;  they  feed  on  carcasses, 
and  prey  on  other  animals. 

Tlie  characters  of  the  genus  Canis,  or 
Duo,  are,  six  cutdng  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw; 
f  at  the  sides  longer  than  the  intermediate 
wfaidi  are  lobated.-  In  the  under  jaw 
there  are  also  bx  cutting  teeih,  the  lateral 
enealobated;  there  are  four  canine  teeth,  one 
eu  eadi  side,  both  above  and  below,  and  from 
■X  to  aeven  grinders.  The  specific  characters 
ef  the  Camis  FamiKairit,  or  common  dog, 
are,  the  head  is  carinated,  or  keeUshaped  on 
tiie  crown,  the  lower  lip  is  hid  by  the  upper, 
iadeatateid  and  naked  at  the  sides ;  the  tongue 
k  SBooth;  on  the  upper  lip  are  five  or  six 


rows  of  whiskers;  the  nostrils  are  turned 
outwards  into  a  cresoent-shaped  furrow ;  the 
upper  maigin  of  the  ears  is  reflected  and  pos- 
teriorly doubled;  ihe  anterior  maigin  is 
three>lobed,  and  there  are  seven  or  eight 
hairy  warts  on  the  fibce.  There  are  ten  teats, 
four  of  them  pectoral,  and  six  abdominal ; 
the  feet  are  subpalmated,  with  daws  on  the 
toes,  which  are  long,  a  litde  curved,  and  not 
retractile  within  the  toes,  as  is  the  case  with 
those  of  the  cat 

He  has,  besides  the  above  anatomical  dis- 
tinctions, other  general  characters  which  are 
peculiar  to  his  tribe. 

He  delights  in  asaodating  with  man,  feeds 
on  flesh,  carcasses,  and  fuinaoeous  vegetables, 
digests  bones,  is  vomited  by  eati^  gnw* 
which  he  does  instinctively ;  drinks  by  lap- 
ping, runs  obliquely,  restii^^  upon  his  toes ; 
perspires  by  his  tongue,  wldch  he  lolls  out 
when  warm ;  when  lying  down  turns  often 
round ;  hears  in  his  deep,  and  dreams  fre- 
quently. Of  all  animals  the  most  &ithful ; 
fiiwns  at  the  appearance  of  his  master,  and 
defends  him ;  runs  before  him  in  a  journey, 
and  if  the  road  divides,  looks  back  and  gene, 
rally  waits  to  see  which  he  takes :  will  turn 
to  the  branch  to  which  he  is  directed  from  a 
distance ;  his  sense  of  smell  is  exquisite. 

Cuvier,  in  his  Animal  Kingdom,  gives  the 
following  generic  character  of  the  dt^,  which 
difiers  but  little  from  that  of  limuBUs,  except 
in  his  new  and  more  distinct  terminology. 

The  upper  cheek  teeth  are  six  on  each 
side,  the  three  first  are  sharp,  trenchant, 
called  by  Cuvier  fal$e  molars;  the  follow- 
ing, a  carnivorous  tooth,  has  two  cutting 
lobes,  beyond  which,  on  each  nde,  are  two 
flat  teeth.  In  the  lower  jaw  there  are  aeven ; 
four  fidse  molars,  a  carnivorous  tooth,  has 
two  cutting  lobes,  beyond  which,  on  each 
side,  are  two  flat  teeth,  and  two  tuberculous 
teeth  behind  it  The  length  of  the  jaws  and 
muzde  vary  greatly ;  the  tongue  is  smooth ; 
the  ears  are  extremely  variable ;  there  are 
five  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and  four  on  those 
behind,  furnished  with  longish  nails,  obtuse, 
and  not  retractile,  and  the  mamma  are  ven- 
tnd ;  the  eye-pupils  are  circular  and  diurnal, 

or  formed  for  seeing  by  day. 

«  •  • 

Dogs  exemptfrcm  Duty. — Whelps  which 
are  not  six  months  old  at  the  time  of  return- 
ing your  list  for  taxes.  Dogs  belonging  to 
any  of  the  royal  fiunily,  who  are  exempt  from 
all  dutiea  on  sporting.  Poor  persons,  who  are 
not  assessed  for  dwelling-houses,  may  keep 
one  dog,  provided  it  be  not  a  sporting  dog. 
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ITim    DOO^ 

s 

Dog. 

Houndi 
which  hunt 

TmiUt. 
H«rieT. 
FoihouDd, 

Df 

i 

Ch«e. 

Round) 

s 

Wbkb  hUDt 

1 

"Ugly. 

LeviDcr,  ot  Lyenuatc. 

1 

Tumbler. 

SpuiW,  or  Springer 

K 

Pdwim.    • 

Better. 

i 

Urge  WMCT  Spuiiel,  «■  Finder. 

UpDop. 

Spuiiih  Oentle,  or  Comforter. 

r 
1 

Shephe>d->  Dog. 
MJiiff. 

I 

Wnppe. 

Mongrelt. 

Tum-pit. 

Ducer. 

Althoughitiiuid  bj  utnrtluta  tbntthers  1  intortnipual,  tnnpente,  uid  polar,  hu  iu 
are  only  Airty^Mren  nuietiea  of  ths  dog,  yet  [  own  peculiar  itriety, — Bmmi. — DonM — 
Iho  &CC  ia,  tbat  almoit  oveiy  nation  on  earth  |  Cuvitr. 

Dormouse,  t.  A  small  sniinal  which  passefl  a  part  of  the  wintei  in  sleep. 
Dossil,  i.  A  pledget,  a  nodole  or  lump  of  lint. 

Dottrel,  (Charadriua  morinelltu,   Linn.;  £«  Gtiignarti,  Buff.)  s. 
The  name  of  a  bird. 


la  forehetd  ii  mottled  wi 
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aithed  line  of  white  puses  to  the  hinder  pert 
of  the  neck;  the  cheeki  end  throat  are  white; 
the  back  and  wings  are  of  a  light  brown,  in- 
clining  to  olive,  each  feather  nuugined  with 
pale  rust  colour;  the  quills  are  brown.  The 
forepart  of  the  neck  is  surrounded  by  a  broad 
band  of  a  l^ht  olive  colour,  bordered  on  the 
under  side  with  white.  The  breast  is  of  a 
pale  dull  orange ;  middle  of  the  belly  black ; 
the  rest  of  the  belly,  thighs,  and  vent,  are  of 
a  reddish  white ;  the  tail  is  of  an  otive  brown, 
black  near  the  end,  and  tipped  with  white, 
the  outer  feathers  are  margined  with  white. 
The  legs  are  of  a  dark  olive  colour. 

The  dotterel  is  common  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britsin,  though  in  some  places  it  is 
scaRiely  known.  They  are  supposed  to  breed 
m  the  mountains  of  Cumberland  «id  West- 
moreland, where  they  are  sometime  seen  in 
the  month  of  May,  during  the  breeding  sea^ 
son;  diey  likewise  breed  on  several  of  the 
H^land  hills.  They  are  very  common  in 
C!anibridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Derbyshire, 
appearing  in  small  flocks  on  the  heaths  and 
moors  of  those  counties  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  and  are  ^en  very  &t,  and 
miidi  esteemed  for  the  table.  It  is  said  that 
the  dotterel  is  so  very  stupid  a  bird,  as  to  be 
taken  with  the  moat  simple  artifice,  and  that 
it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  decoy  them 
into  thfl  net  by  stretching  out  a  leg  or  an  arm 
wluch  caught  the  attention  of  the  birds,  so 
that  the  J  returned  it  by  a  similar  motion  of  a 
leg  or  a  wing,  and  were  not  aware  till  the 
net  dropped  and  covered  the  whole  flock.  At 
present  the  more  sure  method  of  the  gun  has 
sapcneded  this  ardfioe. 


The  Ring  Dotterell^Rmg  Plover ,  or 
Sea  Lark  ;  Charadrius  Heatiettia,  law. ; 
Le  Petit  Pluvier  a  collier.  Burr.)— The 
length  u  mther  more  than  seven  inches.  The 
bill  is  of  an  orange  colour,  tipped  ^th  black ;  the 
eyes  are  dark  hazel ;  a  black  hue  passes  from 
the  bill,  underneath  each  eye,  and  spreads 
over  the  cheeks ;  above  this  a  line  of  white 
extends  across  the  forehead  to  the  eyes ;  this 
is  bounded  above  by  a  black  fillet  across  the 
head ;  a  gorget  of  black  encircles  the  neck, 
very  broad  on  the  forepart,  but  growing  nar- 
row behind,  above  which,  to  the  chin,  is 
white ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  of  a  light  brown 
ash-colour,  as  are  also  the  back,  scapulars, 
and  coverts ;  the  greater  coverts  are  tipped  with 
white;  the  breast  and  the  under  parts  are 
white;  the  quills  are  dusky,  with  an  oval 
white  spot  about  the  middle  of  each  feather, 
which  forms,  when  the  wings  are  dosed,  a 
stroke  of  white  down  each ;  the  tail  b  of  a 
dark  brown,  tipped  with  white,  the  two  outer 
feathers  almost  white ;  the  1^  are  of  an  orange 
colour ;  daws  black.  In  the  female  the  white 
on  the  forehead  is  much  less ;  there  is  more 
white  on  the  wings,  and  the  plumage  inclines 
more  to  ash-colonr. 

These  birds  are  common  in  all  the  northern 
counties;  they  migrate  into  Britain  in  the 
spring,  and  depart  in  autumn :  they  frequent 
the  sea-shores  during  summer,  and  run  nim- 
bly  along  the  sands,  sometimes  taking  short 
flights,  accompanied  with  loud  twitterings, 
then  alight  and  run  again ;  if  disturbed,  they 
fly  right  off.  They  are  said  to  make  no 
nest:  the  female  lays  four  eggs,  of  a  pale 
ash-colour,  spotted  with  black,  which  she 
deposits  on  the  ground..— iuBetHcAr. 


D0UGHAD0O9  s.  A  colour  used  by  flj-tiers  on  the  Shannon. 

Drag,  v.  To  pull  along  tiie  ground  by  main  force ;  an  artificial  mode  of 

hunting  by  substituting  some  strong  smell  in  place  of  the  animal  scent. 
Drag,  s.  An  instrument  with  hooks  to  catch  hold  of  things  under  water ; 

a  kind  of  car  drawn  by  the  hand. 
Drag-net,  s.  A  net  which  is  drawn  along  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

In  maldng  a  drsg-net,  the  size  of  the  the  calf  of  his  leg,  and  frequently  above  his 
laeah  should  never  be  less  than  one  inch  and 
a  qnarter;  there  should  be  an  extent  of 
three  times  in  length,  and  twice  in  depth  of 
the  plain  net,  before  it  is  hung  upon  the  cork 
*ad  lead  lines  (that  ia,  if  the  drag  is  meuit 
to  he  twenty  yards  long,  and  twelve  feet 
deep,  there  must  be  sixty  yards  of  net  in 
length,  and  twenty-four  feet  in  depth  for  a 
sheetdn^;  if  made  with  a  cod,  it  must  be 
let  in  wi&  great  care  as  to  the  widenings,  so 
that  in  fishing,  it  keeps  a  proper  open  centre). 
As  drag-nets  are  usually  hung,  any  one  who 
is  in  the  water  when  they  are  used,  will  feel, 
the  lines  an  hauled,  the  lead^line  above 


knee,  and  diat  continued  to  very  near  the 
bosom  of  the  net  There  is  no  occarion  to 
remark  upon  the  chance  of  success  such  an 
implement  afibrds. 

Always  use  two,  if  not  three  flews  with 
the  drag :  one  or  two  flews  can  then  be  kept 
forward  for  the  drag  to  force  to,  and  in  fish- 
ing  every  hole,  bock  the  drag  with  a  flew ;  that 
is,  after  the  drag  approaches  close  to  the  first 
flew,  of  course  that  will  be  pulled  on  one  or 
other  side  of  the  river.  If  any  fish  are  in  it 
they  should  be  taken  out,  and  so  soon  as  Uie 
drag-net  has  passed,  let  the  flew  be  pulled 
back  into  its  former  station;  the  fish  that  are 
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dutiu))ed  by  the  dng  (from  the  dllliBrent 
mumer  in  which  their  lead-Iinet  have  been 
•hown  to  keep  a  rognlar  sweep  at  the  bot- 
tom), soon  peroeiTe  an  opening  to  escape  be- 
neath it,  and  in  striking  to  their  old  haibours, 
mn  head-long  into  the  back  flew;  ihe  disco- 
lonring  of  the  water,  from  the  trampling  of 
the  peq>le  in,  together  with  the  motion  of 
some  part  of  iho  drag  upon  the  mod,  all  con- 
tribute  to  the  success  of  this  expedient,  by 
which  the  best  fish  will  always  be  captured. 

A  dng-net  should  always  be  used  up  the 
stream;  howcTer  low  the  water  in  a  river 
may  be  drained  for  the  convenience  of  those 


fishing  in  it,  thore  will  still  be  a  current  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  the  water  clear  enough  for 
stumps  and  bangs  of  various  descriptions  to 
be  avoided,  besides  the  drain  of  the  water 
keeps  the  meshes  of  the  net  extended,  and 
enables  it  to  fish  with  every  advantage;  on 
the  contrary,  when  drawing  down  the  stream, 
the  mudding  of  the  water  progressively  pre- 
vents  the  discovery  of  stubs,  &c,  that  would 
injure  the  net,  and  aid  the  escape  of  the  fish, 
and,  moreover,  drives  tbe  net  into  folds,  which 
the  leaves  of  the  weeds  turning  the  same  way, 
not  a  little  assist— ^onidL 


Drake,  s.  The  male  of  the  duck. 

Dram,  s.  In  weight  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce ;  a  small  quantity ;  such 
a  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  as  is  usually  drank  at  once ;  spirits,  distilled 
liquors. 

Drastics,  s*  Violent  purgatives. 

Draught,  <•  Hie  act  of  drinking ;  a  quantity  of  liquor  drank  at  once ;  the 
act  of  drawing  or  pulling  carriages ;  the  act  of  sweeping  with  a  net ;  the 
quantity  of  fishes  taken  hy  once  drawing  the  net ;  the  depth  which  a 
vessel  draws,  or  sinks  into  the  water ;  a  bill  drawn  for  the  payment  of 
money. 

Draughting ^This  fishing  is  confined  to 

the  estuary,  where  the  river  meets  the  sea. 
Here,  according  to  naturalists,  the  salmon 
undeigo  a  protationaEy  course,  before  they 
exchange  the  salt  for  the  fresh  water,  as  a 
sudden  change  from  either  would  be  fittal  to 
the  fish,  and  a  temporary  sojourn  in  water  of 
an  intermediate  quality  (brackish),  is  supposed 
to  be  requisite,  before  they  can  leave  either 
the  ocean  or  the  river. 

The  draughting  is  carried  on  at  the  last 
quarter  of  the  ebb,  and  during  the  first  of  the 
flood ;  five  or  six  boats,  with  as  many  men  in 
each,  are  necessary.  When  the  salmon  are 
seen,  the  nearest  boat  starts  oflf,  leaving  a  man 
on  shore,  with  a  rope  attached  to  one  extre- 
mity of  the  net,  which  is  n4>idly  thrown 
over,  as  the  boat  makes  an  extensive  cirele 
round  the  place  where  the  fish  are  supposed 
to  lie.     Returning  to  the  shore,  the  curve  of 


tbe  net  is  gradually  decreased.  Stones  are 
flung  in  at  each  extremity,  to  prevent  Uie 
salmon  from  escaping;  the  net  reaches  the 
bank,  the  semicirele  is  complete,  and  all 
within  efiectually  secured.  The  fish  are  then 
carefully  landed,  and  at  a  single  draught  five 
hundred  salmon  have  been  taken.  This  is, 
however,  an  event  of  rsre  occurrence,  and 
unless  the  net  were  powerfully  strong,  and 
the  fishers  skilful,  a  fi'acture,  and  conse- 
quently a  general  escape,  would  be  inevitable. 
•  •  •  • 

It  is  extraordinary  how  much  the  flavour 
and  quality  of  the  salmon  depends  on  circum- 
stances apparently  of  trifling  moment.  A  sin- 
gle  day  in  the  river  will  injure,  and  a  flood 
spoil  iheii  condition;  and  a  difference  be- 
tween a  fish  taken  in  the  nets,  and  one  killed 
witb  a  rod,  will  be  easily  perceptible. —  Wild 
Sports, 


Drayhorse,  8.  A  horse  which  draws  a  dray. 

Dredge,  «.  A  kind  of  net ;  the  iron  and  bag  net  with  which  oysters,  scal- 
lops, &c,  are  lifted. 
Dredge,  v.  To  gather  with  a  dredge. 
Dredger,  s.  One  who  fishes  with  a  dredge. 
Drench,  v.  To  saturate  with  drink  or  moisture ;  to  physic  by  violence. 

Though  an  inconvenient  method  of  giving  I  occasions,  on  account  of  the  medicine  acting 
medicine  to  horses,  it  is  preferable,  on  some  |  in  much  lett  time  than  in  a  solid  form.     In 
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fhtulent  colic,  or  gripet,  where  the  Bymptoms 
are  alarming,  a  proper  drench  will  relieve  the 
animal,  while  a  ball  would  be  useless. 

The  best  instrument  for  giving  drenches  is 
the  horn  of  an  oz ;  the  opening  being  cut 
obliqaelj,  in  the  form  of  a  spout  Bottles 
sre  sometimes  used,  on  an  emeigency,  to  give 
dienchee;  hat  they  are  attended  with  dan- 
ger, and  should  be  handled  cautiously.  In 
^▼ing  a  drench,  the  horse^s  tongue  should  be 
held  with  the  left  han4 ;  and  when  the  head 
is  snffidently  elevated,  the  medicine  is  to  be 
carefully  poured  into  the  throat,  immediately 
lettiqg  go  tlie  tongue,  while  the  head  is  kept 
lip  until  the  drench  is  swallowed.  Drenches 
are  'very  seldom  given  with  dexterity,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  medicine  is  sometimes 
wasted.  Every  groom  should  learn  to  give 
them  with  fiidlity,  and  always  keep  a  proper 
instrument  in  the  stable.  In  giving  a  drench, 
the  head  should  not  be  kept  so  high  as  it 
fenetally  is,  nor  should  the  throat  be  pressed 
or  mhbed,  as  it  often  is,  with  a  view  to  make 
tiM  horse  swallow,  as  it  is  apt  to  excite  cough- 
ing. In  severe  colds  or  strangles,  there  is 
often  some  degree  of  soreness  or  inflammation 
of  the  throat,  hy  which  swallowing  is  rendered 
diflknlt  and  painfoL  In  soch  cases  no  attempt 
ahoald  he  made  to  give  either  a  drench  or  a 


ball,  as  the  complaint  would  be  increased  by 
it;  and  if  at  any  time  a  horse  happens  to 
cough  or  appear  distressed,  while  taking  a 
drench,  his  head  should  be  immediately  let 
down.  Hot  stimulating  medicines,  or  such 
as  are  very  nauseous,  are  better  given  in  the 
form  of  bdls  than  drenches.  Drenches  should 
always  be  given  with  as  much  gentleness  as 
possible ;  die  horn  may  generally  he  intro- 
duced with  ease,  merely  by  pressing  down 
the  tongue  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
instead  of  dragging  it  out,  as  is  conunonly 
done.  A  small  quantity  only  of  the  liquid 
should  be  given  at  once ;  about  six  or  eight 
ounces,  or  even  less,  when  tincture  of  opium 
or  any  powerful  medicine  is  given ;  and  it  is 
of  importance  to  be  accurate  in  the  dose,  and 
not  to  give  either  more  or  less  than  a  certain 
quantity. 

In  locked-jaw  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a 
drench,  unless  a  small  horn  is  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  even  then  a  good  deal  of  dexte- 
rity and  perseverance  are  often  required  to 
effect  it  In  some  cases  the  jaws  are  so  com- 
pletely closed,  and  the  muscles  of  d^lutition 
BO  aflfiected,  that  a  drench  cannot  be  given  ; 
and  then  the  only  method  of  conveying  the 
medicine  into  the  body  is  in  the  form  of 
clyster.    (See  Clystbe.) — White, 


Drskch,  $•  Physic  for  a  brute ;  physic  that  must  be  given  by  yiolence. 
Dress,  #.  Clothes,  garments. 


We  all  know  that  a  jean,  nankeen,  or  any 
kind  of  thin  jacket,  is  the  pleasantest  wear 
far  September,  one  of  ftistian  for  October,  and 
eae  ef  velveteen  for  the  winter  ;  and  that, 
Iv  a  mna,  who  at  all  times  uses  but  one 
khid  of  jacket,  fustian  would  be  about  the 
■ediafn.  After  having  tried  almost  every 
Aiag  that  ia  commonly  used,  and  some  of 
the  wietded  articles  that  are  puffed  by  ad- 
uttiaeMsent,  I  have  found  nothing  so  good  for 
a  l^t  summer  jacket  aa  what  is  made  at 
Maachwter  hy  the  name  of  satteen,  jeanet, 
ar  flovenline,  which  is  printed  on  each  side, 
m.  imitation  of  doth.  This  stuff  fiur  sur- 
fassea  the  others  for  lightness,  comfort,  dura. 
Uity,  and  every  thing  that  can  be  required 
far  ^nim  weather. 

Shoes  amd  Gaiters. — To  say  nothing  of 
tarmented  with  two  or  three  dozen  of 
iverj  morning,  and  having  your  an. 
kles  and  knees  in  a  state  of  confinement 
a  hard  day*e  exerdae,  it  need  only 


be  observed,  that,  if  you  step  in  the  least 
puddle,  you  are  wet ;  if  you  tread  in  moist 
ground,  your  shoe  is  pull^  down  at  heel,  and 
you  are  often  liable  to  be  annoyed  by  your 
shoes  untying,  and  thorns  and  l^ts  of  stick, 
&c.,  getting  into  them,  or  between  the  buttons 
of  your  gaiters.  How  much  more  comfort- 
able, then,  is  the  dress  here  recommended  ! 
With  lambVwool  stockings  and  flannel  draw- 
ers, put  on  a  pair  of  overall  boots,  and  then 
draw  over  them  a  pair  of  trows^rs,  which  may 
be  made  either  of  fustian  or  leather,  and  so 
strongly  defended  inside  the  knees,  that  no 
thorn  can  penetrate.  Thus  you  are  equipped 
without  trouble  or  loss  of  time,  you  have 
your  muscles  perfectly  at  liberty  for  hard 
exercise,  and  are  free  from  every  annoyance ; 
not  to  say  a  word  on  the  advantage  and  safety 
you  have  in  the  stirrup,  if  on  horseback,  or 
on  the  infallibility  of  this  remedy  against  the 
annoyance  of  harvest  bugs  in  September.-^ 
Hawker. 


Drive,  P.  To  force  along  by  impetuous  pressure ;  to  force  or  urge  in  any 
direction ;  to  guide  and  regulate  a  carriage ;  to  make  animals  march 
iknig  under  guidance. 
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Driver,  t.  The  person  or  instromeDt  who  gives  any  motion  hy  Tiolence  ; 
one  who  drireB  a  carriage. 
Drivittff,  naoag  iportnoen,  i>  k  mctliod  of   into  I 


unong  ftpoTtameTL,  m  iiuchin«  for 
diiiing  pheuut  powta,  cnnntting  of  good 
Atnog  oner  mndi,  luch  u  Iha  buket  mmkon 
uie,  >et  in  a  hudlfl,  ukd  tvutAd  or  bound  with 
unill  oiiin  ia  lira  or  tbnc  pl*» ;  vitli  tk» 
iaitnimcDt  the  iportniua  driTci  the  ^ouBf 
powtt  bto  bit  n«t) Enqp.  Loud, 


The   . 

ing  found  out  (he  biunti  of  Iheu  Wrdt,  uid 
fixed  bit  aett  then,  he  cUI*  them  together 
-with  1  pleuut  csll,  imitfttjug  the  Toka  of 
the  dun ;  after  thlt  he  nukoB  a  Doue  with 
hii  driTer,  which  will  make  ihem  run  a  little 
mj  fomrd  in  a  duller,  and  thi>  he  repeat! 
till  he  hai  nude  lure  of  them,  by  driring  them 

Drop,  t.  A  globule  of  moiBtore;  ae  much  liquor  as  &lls  at  once  when  thers 

is  not  a  continual  atream. 
DsoppER,  *.  A  iog  of  irregular  breed. 

AbieedbenreenapinnterandBielter.  Itii  I  what  ii  Tcry  remarkable,  if  thej  are  tolerably 
deemed  bfionie  to  be  a  good  crou,  but  I  ne-  I  good  themKliei  their  breed  UU  ofFwondar- 
*eria«  one  of  them  that  ma  worth  much,     fully — TAomten. 
Theyare  byeportameu termed dropperi, and,  | 

Drove,  >.  A  body  or  nnmber  of  cattle ;  a  nnmber  of  sheep  driven  ;  any 

collection  of  animals. 
Druo,  t.  An  ingredient  used  in  ph^c,  a  medicinal  simple ;  anything 

without  worth  or  valne,  anything  for  which  no  purchaser  can  be  fonnd. 
Dub,  v.  obt.  To  form  the  body  of  a  fly. 
Duck,  i.  A  water  fowl,  both  wild  and  tame.     Vid«  Anas. 


Bimaeulaltd  Dvek Clucking  Duck —  I  Sheldrake — {Anat  GheialU,Limi.;  Canard 

{Amu  fiocitoiu.)— Length  twentj  inchei.  d«  Mklon,  Bvrr.)  Tbia  iperin  ii  conaide. 
Taken  in  a  decsj  in  En^and.  Hai  been  met  rabl  j  ]«•  than  the  lait,  and  cornea  man  nearly 
with  (leif  die  Lena,  ud  about  the  lake  Bai-  to  the  Die  of  the  widgeon.  The  flocka  which 
kiL  Haa  a  aingnlar  nolo,  tomewhat  like  Tiait  the  OriEoe;  itlei  a]:pear  in  October,  and 
cl<icl[ii%.  1  continue  there  till  April ;  and  "  about  atmaet 

LongJaiUd  Dude  or    SaaUoa-taUtd  '  ihey  are  aeeu  in  mt  compeniea  g<iing  M  mnd 
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Rtvniog  from  the  bays,  in  which  they  fre. 
qoendj  pan  the  night,  mnking  such  a  noise, 
» in  fimi^  weather  may  be  heuil  some  miles.** 
They  are  rather  icarce  in  Ei^land,  whither 
they  oome  only  in  yery  hard  winters,  and  even 
tben  bat  in  small  straggling  parties.  They  fly 
iwiftly,  but  seldom  to  a  great  distance,  making 
a  lend  and  singular  cry.  They  are  expert  divers, 
and  are  supposed  to  Uve  chiefly  uponshell-fish 

Tufied Duck^Anat Fuligula,  Linn.; 
U  PtHi  MoriUon,  Buff.)  This  is  a  plump, 
iwnid,  and  short  shaped  species. 

The  male  is  distinguished  by  a  pendent  crest, 
OTethanging  the  nape  of  the  neck,  two  inches 
in  length.  The  weight  is  about  two  pounds, 
length  eighteen  inches. 

The  habits,  manners,  and  haunts  of  this  spe- 
cies are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Golden, 
eye,  and  they  return  northvmrd  about  the  same 
time. — Vide  Goldbn   Eyb  —  Morillon  — 

TB&L-.YsLyBT  Duck,  &c 

•  •  •  - 

The  male  bird  is  called  mallard,  and  the 
TOQng  ones  flappers.  To  find  a  brood  of 
tbeie,  go,  about  July,  and  hunt  the  rushes 
IB  the  deepest  and  most  retired  parts  of  some 
Inok  or  trout  stream ;  where,  if  you  spring 


the  old  duck,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  tho 
brood  is  not  &r  off.  When  once  found  flap- 
pers are  easily  killed,  as  they  attain  their  full 
growth  before  their  wings  are  fledged ;  and  for 
this  reason,  the  sport  is  often  more  like  hunt- 
ing water  rats  than  shooting  birds. 

If  you  leave  the  brood  after  having  dis- 
turbed them,  the  old  bird  will  remove  them  to 
another  place  long  before  the  following  day. 

When  the  flappers  take  wing  they  assume 
the  name  of  wild  ducks.  About  the  month  of 
August  they  repair  to  the  com  fields,  till  dis- 
turbed by  the  harvest  people.  They  then  fre- 
quent  the  rivers  pretty  early  in  ^e  evening, 
and  show  excellent  sport  to  any  one  who  has 
patience  to  wait  for  them.  Our  sporting  wri- 
ters in  general  have  given  no  further  directions 
for  duck^shooting  than  to  walk  quietly  up  a 
brook,  and  shoot  them  as  they  rise.  In  doing 
this,  if  you  have  only  a  single  gun,  and  should 
spring  a  bird  at  an  uncertain  distance,  halloo 
out  before  you  shoot,  as  there  may  be  others 
under  a  bank,  and  much  closer  to  you,  that 
would  spring  on  the  discharge  of  your  gun. 

You  need  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know  a  wild 
duck.  The  claws  in  the  wild  species  are 
h]ack,~^Latham, — Bewick. — Hawker. 


DucK-6UNy  s.  Gun  for  shooting  dncks. 


If  a  dock  gnn  is  too  large  in  the  calibre,  in 
pniwrtion  to  its  weight  of  metal,  it  will  recoil 
cotttienbly;  and  if  too  small,  it  will  not 
hare  ihe  desired  effect  of  allonnng  the  shot 
tD  lie  compactly  together. 

A  gun  fired  from  a  rest  is  felt  more  than 
if  held  out;  because  the  left  hand,  when 
fntping  it,  diecks  the  recoil.  The  stock  of 
a  heavy  duck-gun  ahould  be  more  bent  than 
that  of  a  common  gun  as,  when  we  are  hold^ 
hf  out  a  great  weight,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
Iv^v  the  head :  and  it  should  also  be  observed, 
that  the  curve  in  the  stock  tends  to  lessen 
theieeoiL 

}  have  of  late  jean  had  the  duck  gun 
itedo,  whkh  I  used  on  the  coast,  made  with 
«  ftttol  grip,  and  whipped  with  waxed-end 
iwnd  the  handle,  similar  to  a  cricket-bat, 
^i^  ntth^  lesaeas  the  jar ;  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  butt  Tery  much  cut  away,  in  order 
t*  prevent  it  from  hurting  the  shoulder-bone. 
I  alio  paint  and  vamieh  die  stock,  by  which 
■Has  it  does  not  get  cracked,  after  being 
*vtted  with  Mlt-water.  The  gun-makers* 
rtocb  I  found  were  always  a  great  pli^e  on 
thii  aeoonnt,  as  vrell  as  from  the  trouble  of 
doping  them  in  order,  after  being  exposed 
to  the  ipny  of  the  sea.  Add  to  which,  they 
nraQ  most  unmercifully,  and  are,  therefore, 
•aly  fit  for  li^t  charges. 

Trial  at  twelve  sheets  of  thick  brown  paper, 
ttf  aaeertain  the  diffierence  between  two  com- 
■■>  dnck-guns,  and  a  very  superior  double 


gun,  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Manton. 


FOUNDS.    FEET.    INCHES.    GAUGE. 

Lnige  duck-gun  .  14        4        6            7 
Smallest,  do.       .  12^       4         5             7 
Double  gun        .9        2        8          14 

WITH   NO.    2   SHOT. 

IN  THE  1st 
YAlinS.        SHEET. 

Duck-gnns  .  60            82 
Double  gun     60             20 
Duck-guns  .  45            34 
Double  gun    45            26 

THROUGH  THE 

12th  sheet. 
25 
18 
34 
26 

The  large  guns  were  loaded  with  predaely 
double  the  charge  of  the  small  gun,  which  is 
one-filth  less  than  that  with  which  they  al. 
ways  killed  best. 

The  paper  was  nailed  up  close  to  a  sheet  of 
water,  and  two  men  placed  to  observe  that 
effect ;  which  was,  that  the  outside  shot  (that 
which  flew  wide  of  the  paper)  appeared  to  be 
driven  with  much  more  force  fh>m  the  heavy 
guns,  and,  of  course,  spread  a  much  larger 
surface. 

This  proves  that  although,  if  both  accurately 
levelled,  the  difference  between  a  wild-fowl 
gun  and  a  small  gun,  is  not  so  very  consider- 
able, at  a  single  bird ;  yet,  from  the  immense 
circle  which  the  large  gun  spreads,  you  have 
more  chances  of  killing  with  an  indifferent 
aim ;  and,  of  course,  in  a  flock  (as  before 
said)  would  kill  many  more  birds  at  a  shot*. 
Hawker. 

M  2 


Cjagle,  (.  A  bird  of  pre^.    A 
Falcon  family,  differing  in  little  bnt 

There  wem  to  be  three  veil  ucertuned 
natimpedei;  the  Golden  E^le,  [hsOipny, 
and  what  m  G^  Baglei  fnoi  itt  freqaant 


Tho  Golden  Etgle  (Falao  ehrgtaloi,  Lnni.; 
L* grand  Aiglt,3tm.)  a  the  laigintof  the 
genu  i  it  meuuiea,  from  the  point  of  the  bill 
to  (he  eitremitj  of  the  toe>,  npwudi  of  thiee 
fiset;  Mid  ill  breadth,  from  wing  lo  wing, 
mhon  eight;  a&d  weight  from  nxteen  ta 
eighMen  pounda.  The  nulo  ia  muJler,  ud 
doet  001  wdgh  more  than  twelve  peundi. 
The  hill  l>  ot  ft  deap  blue  coloni ;  the  cere 
j«llow ;  the  eyea  are  luge,  deep,  gnnk,  ud 
eorered  hj  ■  projecting  brew ;  the  iiii  ii  of  a 
fine  bright  tcUow,  ud  ipukln  with  uncom- 
mon latere.  The  general  coloor  ii  deep 
bnm  mixed  with  lawnj  on  the  head  and 
neck ;  the  quilli  an  chocolate,  with  white 
■bafta;  the  tail  ii  black,  apotted  vith  ath- 
eoloUT ;  the  \tgt  are  jellow,  and  feathered 
down  to  the  toea«  which  are  verj  acalj ;  the 
clawi  are  remaikablj  lajgc^— Che  middle  one 
la  two  jocbiia  in  length. 

Thii  noble  Uid  ii  fbtind  in  varioui  fzti  of 
Bnrepe;  it  abonnJa  moat  in  warmer  regiona, 
and  haa  aeldom  been  met  with  brtber  nonh 
than  tho  flfty-flflh  degree  of  ladtnde.     It  t> 


w  given  to  the  larger  apocies  of  the 
size  from  the  trae  &lcons. 

known  to  breed  in  the  monnlatnoaa  paiti  of 
Ireland:  it  laya  three  and  aometunei  fonr 
eggi,  of  which  it  aeldom  happeni  that  more 
than  two  are  prolific.  Hr.  Pennant  nyt  then 
are  innance*,  thDUgh  rare,  of  Ihdr  baling 
bred  in  Bnowdon  Hilla.  Hr.  Wallia,  in  hia 
Ifatnral  Hiatorr  of  Northumberiand,  Baja — 
"  it  fonnerly  bad  iti  aerie  on  the  highest  and 
tteepeat  part  of  Cheviot.  In  tho  beginning 
of  Januarj,  173fi,  a  verj  large  one  wma  ahat 
near  Waikworth,  which  mcunred,  from  p«nt 
to  point  of  ita  wingi,  eleTen  feet  and  a  qnar. 

The   Sing-tailed   Eagle   {Faleo  fiilmu, 
LtwH,  -,  rJigU  oommtm.  Burr.)  it  the  com. 

mon  eagle  of  Buffon,  and,  aecordnig  to  that 
author,  indudce  two  nrledea,  the  brown  and 
the  black  eagle ;  tbej  are  both  of  the  iBtDa 
brown  colour,  diatingniahed  only  bj  a  deeper 
■hade,  and  are  nearly  of  the  laoie  bw  :  in 
both,  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  neck  ii 
miisd  with  niit  colour,  and  the  base  of  the 
Uiger  feather*  marked  with  white;  the  bill 
ia  of  a  dark  horn  colour ;  the  are  of  a  light 
yellow ;  the  iria  i>  haul ;  and  belWKn  the 
bill  and  the  eye  there  ia  a  naked  aldn  of  a 
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black ;  the  tail  is  distingnished  bj  a  white 
nng»  which  coYera  about  two-thirds  of  its 
IcDgtb ;  the  lenuiniiig  part  is  blacic 

The  ring.tailed  eagle  is  more  numerous 
and  diffiued  than  the  golden  eagle,  and  pre- 
fers more  northern  climates.  It  is  found  in 
Fnace,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain, 
and  in  America  as  fiir  north  as  Hudson^s  Bay. 

The  White.tailed  Eagle,  Great  Erne,  or 
Cinereoiu  Eagle  (Fako  aUnoilla^  Linn.  ; 
Le  ffrand  Pffgargue^  Bun*.)  Of  this  there 
appears  to  be  three  varieties,  which  differ 
chieAj  in  size,  and  consist  of  tiie  following : 
the  great  erne,  or  cinereous  eagle,  of  Lathun 
and  Pennant ;  the  small  erne,  or  lesser  white- 
tailed  eagle ;  and  the  white-headed  erne,  or 
bald  eagle.  The  first  two  are  distinguished 
by  their  size,  and  the  last  by  the  whiteness  of 
its  head  and  neck.  The  wldte-tailed  eagle  is 
inferior  in  size  to  the  golden  eagle.  The 
bcalc,  cere,  and  eyes  are  of  a  pale  yellow;  the 
ipace  between  the  beak  and  the  eye  is  of  a 
Uindsh  colour,  and  thinly  covered  with  hair ; 
the  EideB  of  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  pale 
adircolonr,  mixed  with  reddish  brown ;  the 
gcDeral  colour  of  the  plumage  is  brown, 
daikest  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  neck, 
■ad  back ;  the  quill  feathers  are  very  dark ; 
the  breut  is  irregularly  marked  wiUi  white 
ipeta ;  the  tail  is  white ;  the  legs,  which  are 
of  a  Ixright  yellow,  are  featheied  a  little 
below  the  knees;  the  claws  are  bbck. 

This  bird  inhalnts  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Eorape,  and  is  found  in  Scotiand  and  many 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  equal  in  strength 
and  vigour  to  the  common  eagle,  but  more 
iurions;  and  is  said  to  drive  its  young  ones 
from  the  nest,  after  having  fed  them  only  a 
very  short  time.  It  has  oonunonly  two  or 
three  young,  and  builds  its  nest  upon  lofty 


The  Sea  Eagle,  {Falco  oasifragtu^  Linn.  ; 
Ir^O^roiff,  Buff.)— .This  bird  is  nearly  as 
hige  as  the  Golden  Eagle,  measuring,  in 
leaglh,  three  feet  and  a  half;  but  its  ex. 
paaded  wii^  do  not  reach  above  seven  feet. 
Its  bill  is  laige,  much  hooked,  and  of  a  blue- 
ish  colour;  iiides  in  some  light  hazel,  in 
cthets  yellow :  a  row  of  strong  bristly  feathers 
bai^  down  from  under  his  bill  next  to  his 
hb  throat,  whence  it  has  been  termed  the 
Bearded  Eagle:  the  top  of  the  head  and  back 
part  of  the  neck  are  dau-k  brown,  inclining  to 
Uadc;  the  feathers  on  the  back  are  variolated 
by  a  l%;hter  brown,  with  dark  edges ;  the 
•eapdan  are  pale  brown,  the  edges  nearly 
wbite;  the  Ineast  and  belly  whituh,  with 
inegnlar  spott  o^  brown ;  the  tail  feathers  are 
dariE  brown,  the  outer  edges  of  the  exterior 
feathen  whidsh ;  the  quill-feathen  and  thighs 
are  dusky;  the  legs  and  feet  yellow ;1  the 
clawi,  wldch  are  laige,  and  fonn  a  complete 
sanidrde,  an  of  a  shining  black. 


It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and 
America.  It  is  said  to  lay  only  two  eggs 
during  the  whole  year,  and  frequently  pro> 
duces  only  one  young  bird ;  it  is,  however, 
widely  dispersed,  and  was  met  with  at  Botany 
Island  by  Captain  Cook.  It  lives  chiefly  on 
fish :  its  usual  haunts  are  by  the  sca-shore  ; 
it  also  frequents  the  borders  of  large  lakes 
and  rivers ;  and  is  said  to  see  so  distinctly  in 
the  dark,  as  to  >e  able  to  pursue  and  catch 
its  prey  during  the  n^ht  The  story  of  the 
eagle,  brought  to  the  ground  after  a  severe 
conflict  with  a  cat,  which  it  had  seized  and 
taken  up  into  the  air  with  its  talons,  is  very 
remarkable.  Mr.  Barlow,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness  of  the  fact,  made  a  drawing  of  it, 
which  he  afterwards  engraved. 

In  their  native  districts  these  noble  birds 
are  generally  seen  near  the  sea-shore,  or  upon 
the  rocky  preci][nces  on  the  nuurgin  of  the  in. 
land  lakes,  from  whence  they  pounce  upon 
the  fish  while  swinuning  near  the  surfeee  of 
the  water.  Aquatic  birds  also  become  their 
frequent  prey.  They  generally  choose  the 
most  inaccessible  difib  for  buildiog  their  nests, 
laying  one  and  sometimes  two  egg^  entirely 
white,  and  nearly  the  size  of  that  of  a  goose ; 
one  of  these,  in  Selby^s  possession,  was  laid 
by  a  bird  after  it  had  been  in  confinement 
twenty  years.  •  * 

Montagu,  speaking  of  the  cinereous  or  sea- 
eagle,  says,  "  The  specimen  from  which  this 
description  is  taken,  was  killed  by  Sir  Robert 
Littleton's  game-keeper  in  Shropshire.  It 
was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert, 
the  purport  of  whidi  was,  that  his  servant  be- 
ing out  shooting,  saw  two  huge  Inrds  feeding 
on  the  carcase  of  a  sheep,  whkh  appeared  re- 
cently  killed ;  that  having  nothing  but  small 
snipe-shot  with  him,  he  turned  back,  intend, 
ing  to  go  home  for  larger;  that  the  eagles 
then  followed  him,  snd  frequently  came  so 
near,  that  he  concluded  they  meant  either  to 
attack  him  or  his  dogs.  Suddenly  losing  sight 
of  one,  he  judged  it  was  very  near  him  be- 
hind, and  being  somewhat  alarmed,  turned 
and  shot  at  it  in  a  hurry ;  after  which  the 
bird  flew  some  hundred  yards,  and  dro|^»ed. 
On  his  approach  it  was  vomiting  blood  ;  and 
he  killed  it  after  a  struggle  of  half  an  hour.'* 

He  adds,  that  it  was  the  larger  of  the  two. 

•  •  • 

John  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  Ardbraccan,  in 
Ireland,  favoured  us  with  two  young  birds  of 
this  species  alive,  taken  the  preceding  year  on 
a  mountainous  precipice,  or  craggy  cliff,  called 
Slieve  Donard,  impending  over  the  sea,  in  the 
county  of  Down.  That  gentleman  informed 
us  that  two  men,  covered  with  sackcloth  and 
armed,  were  lowered  by  ropes  to  the  aerie 
which,  with  considerable  difficulty,  they  robbed 
of  two  young,  leaving  only  one  addled  egg 
behind.     The  old  esglea  bdng  so  furious  as 
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to  create  teriona  alacm,  neiUier  the  nest  nor 
colour  of  the  egg  were  noticed.  Some  frag- 
ments of  flesh  were  in  the  nest. 

The  eaglets  were  coyered  with  a  ^ossy, 
dark,  murry-coloured  down.  A  basket  was 
attached  to  die  ropes  that  conveyed  the  men 
down :  into  this  the  young  birds  were  put ; 
but  from  the  violence  and  amazing  strength  of 
the  parent  birds,  they  were  with  difficulty 
carried  ofF.  These  birds  were  not  tweWe 
months  old  when  we  received  them.  On 
their  first  moulting  they  became  much  darker, 
particularly  about  the  breast  and  thighs,  the 
latter  almost  wholly  of  a  dusky  black.  At 
two  years  old,  the  bMe  of  the  bill  became  yeU 
low ;  in  the  third  year  there  was  not  any  nuu 
terial  change.  At  this  time  one  of  them 
killed  and  devoured  the  other,  probably  fi^m 
some  n^lect  in  feeding  them,  as  before  that 

event  they  lived  t<^ther  in  perfect  harmony. 

•  •  « 

From  the  astonishing  height  these  and 
tome  other  birds  fly,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
they  are  a^ble  <^  living  in  a  much  lighter 
atmosphere  than  any  other  animals.  From 
the  top  of  some  of  tiie  highest  mountains  in 
Scotland,  we  have  seen  several  of  them  soar- 
ing together  at  so  great  a  distance  as  to  ap- 
pear scarce  laiger  Uian  a  swallow.  It  is  said 
to  prey  indiscriminately  on  land  animals, 
fish,  and  aquatic  birds,  and  probably  every 
animal  of  ii^erior  strength  suffers  from  its  ra- 
pacity. 

Two  of  this  species  contending  in  the  air 
over  Loch  Lomond,  in  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, became  so  firmly  grappled  to  each 
other  by  their  talons,  that  they  were  pred. 
pitated  into  the  water.  The  uppermost  re. 
gained  the  power  of  its  wings,  but  the  other 
was  taken  alive  by  a  Highlander,  who  wit- 
nessed the  scene,  and  who  waited  till  the 
wind  had  wafted  him  near  the  shore.  This 
curious  account  was  received  from  an  officer 
who  bought  the  ei^le.  *  * 

Although  this  is  an  extremely  bold  bird,  it 
will  not  venture  to  contend  with  a  dog  or  a 
fox  in  its  natural  state.     An  eagle  and  a  fox 


were  observed  to  be  regaling  themseWea  on 
the  carcase  of  a  goat,  that  had  fallen  down  a 
precipice  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
latter  frequently  obliged  the  other  to  denat, 
and  retreat  a  little,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently 
alarmed  to  prevent  returning ;  and  it  occaai- 
onally  threw  itself  into  bold  and  picturesque 
attitudes  of  defence,  spreading  the  wings  and 

tail,  and  erecting  every  feather. 

•  •  • 

Montagu  says,  **  Two  living  eagles  wero 
sent  to  us  fix>m  Ireland,  and  were,  on  their 
arrival  at  Bristol,  detained  by  an  oflScer  of 
excise,  upon  a  plea  that  there  was  a  duty  upon 
all  singing-birds.  Had  this  happened  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  it  might  have  been 
termed  an  Irish  story.  The  unfortunate  birds 
would,  however,  have  been  starved  at  the 
custom-house,  if  application  had  not  been 
made  to  the  bead  of  that  department  in  the 
port  of  Bristol,  offerii^  to  pay  any  demand 
for  their  release,  if  legally  detained  for  their 
vocal  abilities.  By  this  officer  it  was  moat 
wisely  determined,  after  some  consideration, 
that  ei^les  could  scarcely  be  considered  as 
singing-birds.**  •  * 

The  eagles  in  the  Isle  of  Rum  have  nearly 
extirpated  the  sti^j^  that  used  to  abound 
there. 

They  generally  build  in  defts  of'rocks 
near  the  deer  forests ;  and  make  great  havoc 
among  them,  the  white  hares,  and  the  ptar- 
migans.    Willoughby  gives  the  following  cu- 
rious account  of  the  nest  of  this  spedes  i—, 
**  In  1668,  in  the  woodlands  near  the  River 
Derwent,  in  the  peak  of  Derbyshire,  waa 
found  an  eagle*s  nest,  made  of  great  stieka, 
resting  one  end  on  the  edge  of  a  n>ck,  the 
other  on  two  birch  trees;  upon  which  was 
a  layer  of  rushes,  and  over  them  a  layer  of 
heath,  and    upon    the  heath  rushes  again; 
upon  which  lay  one  young  one  and  an  addled 
egg ;  and  by  them  a  lamb,  a  hare,  and  three 
heath  poults.     The  nest  was  about  two  yarda 
square,  and  had  no  hollow  in  it.** — Sewide — 
MorUagu  —  WiUoughhy — SeUty  —  Pen- 
nant. 


Eaole-eyed,  a.  Sharp-sighted  as  an  eagle. 

Eaglet,  s.  A  young  eagle. 

Ear,  s.  The  whole  organ  of  audition  or  hearing ;  the  spike  of  com,  that 

part  which  contains  the  seeds. 
Earwio,  «.  A  sheath-winged  insect. 
Earth,  v.  To  hide  in  earth  ;  to  force  an  animal  to  his  concealment  or  den 

—as  to  earth  a  fox  or  hadger. 
EcARTi,  9*  A  game  at  cards. 

Bcarti  is  played  by  two  persons  with  a  colours  for  the  sake  of  distinction.  The  pack 
pack  of  thirty-two  cards,  as  at  piquet.  It  is  to  be  fint  dealt  with  is  placed  on  the  right 
customary  to  have  two  pocks,  and  of  diffei^t    hand  of  the  dealer,  and  the  other  at  hia  left. 
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Thoc^  only  two  ]»eiw>iis  can  plaj  at  the 
■me  tinMS,  it  \b  not  unusual  to  admit  one  or 
more  into  the  game,  the  winner  or  loser,  as 
may  be  agreed,  resigning  his  seat  to  the  next 
m  rotation,  and  this  is  called  playing  a  fool. 
The  game  consists  of  five  pdnts,  unless  it  be 
othervrise  agreed  upon  by  tiie  players. 

or   CDTTIMO   POR   THK   DEAL. 

1.  He  who  cuts  the  highest  card  is  entitled 
to  the  deaL  In  most  games  the  lowest  card 
tdkes  the  deal,  but  it  is  the  reverse  at  ecart^, 
the  deal  being  considered  an  advantage  on 
account  of  the  king,  of  which  we  shall  q»eak 


2.  He  who  does  not  show  the  card  he 
cats,  is  considered  as  having  cut  the  lowest  in 
the  pack. 

3.  He  who  shows  two  cards  in  cuttii^  is 
conadered  as  having  cut  the  lowest  of  the 


4.  The  cut  for  the  deal  is  good,  even  with 
a  defective  pack. 

5.  In  playii^  a  rubber,  the  deal  goes  on 
legularly  as  at  aU  other  games. 

6.  The  order  of  the  cards  is  as  follows : 
king,  queen,  knave,  ace,  ten,  nine,  eight. 


or  THX  DSAL,    THE    MISnSAL,    AND   THE  TURN 

UP   CARS. 

1.  The  person  who  gains  the  deal  shuffles 
the  caids,  presents  them  to  his  adversary  to 
cat,  and  then  deals  ten  cards,  five  to  his  ad. 
venaxyand  five  to  himself  He  distributes 
them  by  three  and  two,  or  two  and  three,  at 
his  f^on,  beginning  with  his  adversary,  turns 
up  the  eleventh  card  as  the  trump,  and  places 
the  remainder  of  the  pack  or  stock,  as  it  is 
called,  st  his  right  hand. 

2.  Th«  order  of  dealing  observed  at  the 
lijgiiiwtiig  of  the  game  must  be  continued  as 
long  aa  the  game  lasts.  For  instance,  if  the 
desler  began  with  three  uid  two,  he  cannot 
change  and  give  two  and  three;  and  vice 


X  If  there  be  one  or  more  fiued  cards  in 
the  pack,  and  it  be  discovered  before  eitiber 
hand  has  been  seen,  the  deal  is  void,  unless 
it  be  the  eleventh  card,  which,  being  the  one 
thai  is  to  be  turned  up,  can  effect  no  alteration 
in  the  game. 

4.  If  it  be  not  discovered  till  after  the  dis- 
card  has  been  put  out,  and  the  faced  card  or 
ends  come  to  the  dealer,  the  deal  is  good, 
and  the  ftced  card  or  cards  must  form  a  part 
of  his  hand.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  faced  card 
come  to  the  elder  hand,  he  may,  at  his  option, 
comider  the  deal  good,  or  call  a  new  deal ; 
fat  this  reason,  that  the  fiuilt  being  committed 
by  the  dealer,  the  elder  hand  ought  not  to 
nilierforit 

5.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  dealer 
tnnis  up  one  or  more  cards  in  dealing.  If 
they  dance  to  be  his  own  cards,  the  deal  u 


good,  for  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  by  his 
adversary,  of  one  or  more  of  the  cards  in  his 
hand,  can  be  prejudicial  only  to  himself,  and 
he  ought  to  submit  to  Uie  penalty  of  his&ult : 
if  he  turn  his  adversary's  card,  the  deal  goes 
on,  but  it  is  optional  with  the  adversary  to 
allow  it  to  stand,  or  to  call  a  new  one.  Some 
persons  contend,  that  the  moment  a  card  is 
seen  there  ought  to  be  a  new  deaL  This  is 
by  no  means  a  just  rule.  An  unfidr  or  not 
strictly  scrupulous  player,  who  might  know 
some  of  the  cards  in  the  pack,  might  perhaps 
purposely  turn  up  a  card  or  two  in  dealing,  if 
he  found  he  was  giving  good  cards  to  his  ad- 
versary,  and  would  incur  no  penalty  but  the 
trouble  of  dealing  again. 

6.  When  a  player  deals  out  of  turn,  and  it 
is  discovered  before  the  trump  card  is  seen, 
there  must  be  a  new  deal :  but  if  not  dis- 
covered till  after  the  trump  card  is  known,  or 
before  the  parties  have  discarded  or  played, 
the  pack,  just  as  it  is,  is  left  for  his  next  deal, 
and  the  game  proceeded  in  by  the  right  per- 
son dealing  with  the  otiber  pack :  if  the  play 
have  commenced,  or  the  discard  been  put  out 
before  Uie  discovery,  the  deal  is  good. 

7.  Should  there  be  a  misdeal,  and  it  be 
discovered  before  either  party  has  seen  his 
hand,  it  may  be  made  good  by  restoring  the 
cards  to  the  order  in  which  Uiey  would  have 
&llen  had  no  misdeal  been  made. 

8.  If  the  elder  hand  perceive  that  the 
dealer  has  not  given  him  as  many  cards  as  he 
asked  for,  and  the  mistake  be  discovered 
before  the  dealer  has  seen  the  cards  he  has 
to  take  in,  it  may  be  rectified  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

9.  If  the  cards  have  been  seen  by  both 
parties,  and  the  dealer  should  have  a  defi- 
dency,  it  is  in  the  option  of  the  adversary, 
either  to  allow  him  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
from  the  uppermost  cards  of  the  stock,  or 
oblige  him  to  lose  the  deal ;  if  the  dealer 
should  have  a  card  too  many,  his  adversary 
has  the  option  of  drawing  a  card  from  his 
hand  by  chance,  or  obliging  him  to  lose  the 
deal. 

10.  If  the  elder  hand  should  have  a  defi. 
ciency,  it  is  optional  with  him  to  su{^ly  it 
from  the  stock,  or  claim  the  deal ;  if  he  have 
too  many  cards,  he  may  either  discard  them, 
or  claim  the  deaL 

11.  If  however  it  can  be  proved,  that  the 
fiiult  did  not  originate  with  the  dealer,  as,  for 
instance,  where  the  elder  hand  has  asked  for 
three  cards  and  has  only  discarded  two,  or 
has  asked  but  for  two  and  discarded  three, 
then  the  elder  hand  shall  lose  one  point,  and 
not  be  allowed  to  reckon  the  king. 

12.  He  who  after  having  taken  in  his  cards 
for  his  discard,  plays  with  more  than  five  cards, 
loses  a  point,  and  also  the  right  of  marking 
the  kii^. 
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1 8.  When  the  dealer  tnnu  up  two  or  more 
cards,  inatead  of  one  for  the  trump,  it  is 
optional  with  the  adyeraarf  to  claim  what 
would  haye  heen  the  turn-up  card,  if  the 
order  had  not  been  deranged,  or  to  pUice  the 
cards  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  stock  and 
have  a  new  cut,  or  to  call  a  new  deal. 

OP  THS  KllfO,  AND  THE  TUBN  UP  OR  TRUlfP 
CAHO. 

1 .  He  who  turns  up  a  king  gains  and  marks 
one  point :  he  who  holds  the  king  of  the  suit 
turned  up,  gains  and  marks  one  point. 

2.  The  king  must  be  declared  before  it  is 
played,  by  the  holder  of  it  saying,  I  hold  the 
king :  it  may  also  be  declared  after  it  has  been 
played ;  but,  in  that  case,  it  must  be  the  lead- 
ing card,  and  not  have  been  covered  by  the  ad- 
versary's card;  for  if  covered  before  declared, 
the  point  cannot  be  marked. 

3.  This  rule  applies  only  to  the  elder  hand ; 
the  second  player  must  always  declare  the  king 
before  he  plays  it;  but  it  is  his  interest  not  to 
declare  it  till  after  his  adversary  has  played  his 
first  card.  ^ 

4.  The  suit  of  the  turn  up  card,  or  trump, 
is  superior  to  all  the  other  suits. 

OP   nnCARDINO. 

1.  If  the  elder-hand  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
cards,  he  proposes  to  exchange  them  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  saying,  I  discard,  or  I  propose, 
or  if  you  please,  or  any  other  equivalent  phrase. 
If  the  second  pUyer  be  also  dissatisfied  with 
his  hand,  he  accedes  to  the  proposal  by  saying. 
How  many  ?  He  then  gives  the  elder  hand  as 
many  cards  as  he  demands,  andafterwards  takes 
as  many  as  he  wants  himself  to  the  full  number 
of  the  whole  hand,  five  cards  each,  if  requisite. 

2.  He  who  has  once  proposed  cannot  refuse 
the  cards  given  him. 

3.  If  after  the  first  exchange  the  elder  hand 
be  still  not  content  with  his  cards,  he  may  ask 
for  more  three  or  four  times  successively,  till 
the  thirty-two  cards  are  exhausted,  but  the 
dealer,  from  first  to  last,  is  always  at  liberty  to 
accept  or  refuse. 

4.  Each  player  before  he  takes  in  new  cards, 
must  throw  his  discard  on  the  table  apart  from 
the  stock,  and  the  cards  put  out  must  all  be 
mixed  together.  The  discard  made,  neither 
pkyer  can  demand  more  or  less  cards  than  he 
requested,  nor  is  he  allowed  to  look  at  those 
which  have  been  discarded. 

5.  It  sometimes  happens,  that,  after  several 
exchanges  have  been  made,  the  elder  hand 
having  proposed  again,  and  the  dealer  having 
inconsiderately  asked.  How  many,  there  are  not 
cards  enough  left  to  satisfy  his  demand.  In 
this  case  he  who  has  proposed  is  not  the  less 
bound  to  have  other  cards ;  but  as  he  cannot 
have  them  from  the  stock,  there  being  no  stock 
left,  he  is  obliged  to  supply  the  deficiency  from 
his  last  discard. 


6.  He  who  looks  aft  his  discard,  after  he  Iwa 
made  it,  is  obliged  to  play  with  his  hand  ex- 
posed on  the  table. 

7.  When,  after  the  first  deal,  the  elder  hand 
proposes,  and  the  other  refuses,  the  one  who 
refuses  loses  two  points,  if  he  do  not  make 
three  tricks. 

8.  In  the  same  manner  when  the  elder  hand 
plays  without  preponng,  he  loses  two  points,  if 
he  do  not  win  three  tricks. 

9.  I^  in  giving  new  cards  to  the  proposer, 
the  dealer  turn  up  a  card  for  Uie  tramp,  in 
mistake  as  at  the  original  deal,  he  cannot  re^ 
fuse  a  second  discard,  should  his  adveraaiy  de- 
mand  it. 

OP  Tm  MAmcm  op  platoio. 

1.  The  elder  hand  plays  first. 

2.  The  first  player  is  bound  to  play  in  the 
suit  he  names;  for  instance,  if  he  should  say 
hearts,  and  nlay  clubs,  or  any  other  suit,  he  b 
obliged,  if  his  adversary  insist  on  it,  to  take  xxp 
the  card  he  has  played,  and  to  play  in  the 
declared  suit. 

3.  If  the  adversary  deem  the  card  played 
more  advantageous  to  his  own  hand  than  the 
declared  suit,  he  plays  to  it,  and  the  card  once 
covered  cannot  be  recalled  in  order  to  play  a 
different  suit 

4.  He  who  plays  before  his  turn  is  only 
obliged  to  take  up  his  card  i^n,  if  it  have  not 
been  played  to ;  but  if  it  be  covered,  the  tridc 
is  good.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  preceding  one, 
both  players  having  been  in  fiiult,  one  for  hav- 
ing played  and  the  other  for  having  allowed 
him  to  play  out  of  turn,  no  penalty  is  incnxred. 

OP   THK  800U  AMD  VOLS. 

1.  When  both  parties  have  done  discardii^, 
he  who  wins  throe  tricks  reckons  one  point ; 
if  he  win  every  trick  he  reckons  two  pcdnta, 
and  has  won  the  vole. 

2.  Two  points  only  can  be  made  in  the  same 
deal,  unless  you  hold  the  king.     To  make  two 
points  without  the  king  or  three  with  the ' 
is  called  winning  the  vole. 


or   THE  REVOKE  AHD   UlfOBB^PQRCS. 

1 .  It  is  not  allowable  to  revoke,  or  to  under, 
force. 

2.  When  one  of  the  players  has  revoked  or 
under-forced,  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered  the 
cards  are  taken  up  and  played  over  again ;  but 
the  person  in  fiiult,  if  he  win  the  vole,  counts 
only  one  point  for  it,  and  nothing  if  he  win  the 
point  only. 

GKKKBJLL  RULES. 

1.  For  the  cut  to  bo  good,  at  this  as  at  every 
other  game,  two  cards,  at  least,  must  be  left 
of  the  pack. 

2.  Each  player  has  a  right  to  ask  for  new 
cards  as  <rften  as  he  pleases. 

3.  When  a  player  takes  tricks  that  do  not 
belong  to  him,  and  reckons  them  as  hb  own. 
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ft  bytteAder  has  a  right  to  mentioa  it;  and  so 
u  to  any  other  im&ir  play. 

4.  He  wlio,  under  whatever  pretence,  looks 
at  hia  advenary^B  tricks,  is  bound  to  play  out 
the  hand  with  his  carda  exposed  on  the  table. 

5.  A  card  escaping  from  a  hand,  and  falling 
imder  the  table,  is  not  oonaiderad  as  played, 
unleta  it  has  been  played  to,  or  has  covered, 
vi^lly  or  in  part,  the  adyersary^s  card. 

6.  If  a  player  from  mistake  or  ill  humour 
should  throw  down  and  mix  his  cards,  the  ad. 
venary  scores  two  points. 

7.  He  who  qui^  the  game  loses  it ;  but 
should  there  be  bets  depending,  the  sdvenary 
is  bound  to  continue  the  game  with  some  one 
of  the  bystanders,  for  the  benefit  of  the  per- 
waoB  so  interested. 

9.  When  the  pack  is  defective,  by  consist- 


ing  of  too  many,  or  too  tbw  eaids^  ihe  deal  in 
which  it  is  discovered  is  void,  but  the  preoed. 
ii^  ones  stand  good. 

or  BSTTINO. 

1.  He  who  bets  on  one  of  the  players  has  a 
right  to  advise  him  in  playing  the  game. 

2.  He  who  wins  a  bet  is  bound  to  give  his 
adversary  his  revenge,  but  the  loser  is  not 
obliged  to  take  it 

8.  The  players  have  the  privilege  of  accept, 
ing  bets  in  preference  to  a  bystander. 

4.  Betting  being  optional  and  not  arbitrary, 
the  bets  that  are  made  must  be  mentioned  at 
every  game. 

5.  Every  case  not  provided  for  by  the  fore- 
going  rules  ought  always  to  be  decided  against 
the  player  who  is  in  &,vi!Lt.—^Hoyle. 


Echinus,  «.  A  hedgehog ;  a  shell-fish  set  with  prickles.    Vide  Hepgehoo. 
Eddt,  s.  The  water  that,  by  some  repercussion,  or  opposite  wind,  runs 

contrary  to  the  main  stream ;  generally  a  favourite  cast  in  fly-fishing. 
Eel,  «•  A  serpentine  slimy  fish,  that  lurks  in  mud. 

with  the  bsat  on  the  ground;  they  wfll  be 
felt  to  tug  sharply  when  they  seize  the  bsit, 
give  time  (which  is  necessary  both  in  day  and 
night  angling),  and  there  will  be  no  doubt  of 
sport  from  night-fidl  until  day-break,  when 
they  directly  flee  to  their  hiding  places. 

The  laigest  eels  are  caught  by  night  lines. 
It  is  of  little  consequence  where  Uiey  are  bud, 
as  they  will  succeed  in  streams  (where  the 
eels  rove  in  search  of  prey),  as  well  as  in 
still  waters,  and  they  will  take  frogs,  black 
snails,  worms,  roach,  dace,  gudgeon,  minnows 
(which  two  Isat  are  best),  loaches,  bleaks,  and 
mUlers*  thumbs.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  links 
of  twelve  hairs  should  be  doubled,  and  a  hook 
tied  to  each  link ;  these  are  to  be  noosed  at 
proper  distances  to  pieces  of  cord  of  fifteen 
feet  long ;  bait  the  hooks  by  making  an  ind. 
aion  with  the  baiting  needle  under  the  shoulder 
and  thrusting  it  out  at  the  middle  of  the  tail, 
drawing  the  link  sfter  it ;  the  point  of  the 
hook  dhould  be  upright  towards  the  back  of 
the  baitfish ;  fiwten  one  end  to  the  bank  or  a 
stub,  and  cast  the  other  into  the  water,  but  not 
to  the  extent  of  the  line  (as  eels  will  run  a  little 
before  they  goige) :  the  lines  should  be  taken 
up  early  in  the  morning ;  such  of  the  lines 
as  have  eels  at  them  will  be  drawn  very  tight. 
Dark  nights  in  July,  August,  and  September, 
are  the  best  for  this  kind  of  fishing. 

Another  method  of  taking  eels,  when  the 
water  is  clear  and  low,  is  called  snigling,  and 
is  performed  with  a  stick  about  a  yard  long, 
with  a  clefl  at  each  end,  and  a  strong  needle 
well  whipped  to  a  small  whipcord  line  from 
the  eye  down  to  the  middle.  In  baiting,  run 
the  head  of  the  needle  quite  up  into  the  head 
of  a  lobworm,  letting  Uie  point  come  about 


Very  little  is  yet  known  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  eel;  indeed,  the  element  in  which 
they  live  almost  precludes  us  from  that  ac- 
cess to  them  which  is  necessary  to  enable  us 
l»  obeerve  their  habits  and  economy.  The 
eel  is  evidently  a  link  between  the  fish  and 
Bopent,  but,  unlike  the  former,  it  can  exist  a 
long  time  out  of  water,  which  its  nocturnal 
nigntionB  prove,  though  probably  a  certain 
degree  of  moisture  on  the  grass  is  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  do  this. 

The  haunts  of  the  eel  are  among  weeds. 
Older  roots,  stumps  of  trees,  in  holes  and 
ckfts  of  the  earth,  both  in  the  banks,  and 
at  the  bottom  in  the  plain  mud,  where  they 
lie  with  only  their  heads  out,  watching  for 
dnr  prey ;  they  are  also  to  be  found  under 
gnat  stones,  old  timber,  about  bridges,  flood- 
fates,  wein,  and  also  mUls,  except  when  the 
water  is  rendered  thick  by  rains,  for  then  they 
eosoe  out,  and  will  bite  eagerly.  They  are  in 
best  season  from  May  until  July :  a  running 
hae  should  be  used,  which  must  be  very 
striB^  and  the  hook  No.  3,  or  4,  with  a  plumb 
or  pistol  bullet  upon  it  They  are  to  be  an- 
^ed  for  on  the  ground,  and  two  or  more  rods 
nay  be  employed  (if  ground  bait  be  thoi^^ht 
nw'i  UBS  17,  it  should  be  the  same  as  for  the 
baritel)  ;  the  prime  bait  is  the  loK-worm,  and 
tbej  bite  eageriy  all  day,  in  dark  cloudy  wea- 
ther, alter  showers,  attended  with  thunder 
sad  fi^itning,  when  the  water  is  high  and  dis- 
cohwjpd ;  but  those  who  venture  upon  night 
angfing,  will  have  fiur  greater  success  when  the 
vother  is  warm  and  the  night  dark.  They  are 
then  to  be  angled  for  upon  the  shallows, 
vhcie  there  is  a  current,  or  by  the  side  or  tail 
of  a  stream,  with  a  sandy  or  gravelly  bottom, 
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the  middle ;  then  pA  the  point  of  the  needle 
into  the  cleft  at  either  end  of  the  stick,  and 
taking  hoth  stick  and  line  together  in  one 
hand,  put  the  hait  softly  into  holes  under 
'walls,  stones,  &&,  where  eels  hide  themaelTes ; 
if  there  he  an  eel  there,  he  will  take  the 
'Worm  and  needle  out  of  the  deft.  Draw  hack 
the  stick  gently  (having  slackened  the  line), 
and  give  time  for  hk  swallowing  the  halt ;  then 
strike,  and  tiie  needle  "will  stick  across  his 
throat  Let  him  tire  himself  with  tugging, 
previous  to  any  attempt  to  pull  him  out,  for 
he  lies  folded  in  his  den,  and  'will  £uten  his 
tail  round  anything  for  his  defence.  The 
hugest  eels  are  generally  taken  ahout  the  hol- 
low stone-work  of  old  bridges  (the  angler 
bdng  in  a  boat),  and  are  sometimes  caught  in 
considerable  numbers. 

A  third  plan  for  taking  eels  is  by  what  is 
termed  bobbing,  which  is  best  managed  in  a 
boat.  This  is  done  by  taking  a  quantity  of 
welLscoured  lobworms ;  have  a  long  needle, 
with  three  lengthg  of  worsted  slightly  twisted 
together ;  put  the  needle  lengthways  through 
the  worms,  and  draw  them  down  on  the  wors- 
ted. When  there  is  two  yards  thus  prepared, 
then  fold  them  up  in  links,  and  tie  them  to 
about  two  yards  of  good  twine,  and  make  a 
knot  on  it  eight  inches  from  the  worms ;  and 
■lipping  a  piece  of  lead,  with  a  hole  in  it 
(weighing  from  a  quarter  to  three  quarters  of 
a  pound,  according  to  the  current  fished  in), 
down  the  line  to  tiie  knot ;  fasten  the  line  to 
a  manageable  pole,  and  let  the  lead  lie  on  tiie 
bottom  in  thidc,  muddy  water,  when  the  tide 
runs  up  strong,  or  near  the  mouth  of  some 
river.  When  the  eels  nibble  at  the  bait,  they 
can  be  felt ;  give  some  little  time  before  it  is 
pulled  up,  which  must  be  gently  until  near 
the  surface,  and  then  hoist  out  quickly.  The 
"worsted  sticking  in  the  eels*  teeth,  prevents 
their  loosening  themselves  until  the  line  is 
slackened  by  throwing  them  into  the  boat,  or 
on  the  ground.  So  soon  as  Uiey  are  disen- 
tangled, throw  the  bait  in  again.  Frequently 
great  quantities  are  thus  caught,  especially  oij 
grigs.  Eels  are  also  to  be  snared  in  the  same 
"way  as  the  pike,  and  in  the  fens  numbers  are 
apeured  by  an  instrument  "with  three  or  four 
forks,  or  jagged  teeth,  which  is  struck  at  ran- 

dom  into  the  mud. 

•  «  • 

The  most  extraordinary  peculiarity  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  eel,  is  its  double  mi- 
gration, one  up  and  one  down  rivers,  one 
from  and  the  other  to  the  sea ;  the  first  in 
spring  and  summer,  and  the  second  in  autumn 
or  early  in  winter.  The  first,  of  very  small 
eels,  which  are  sometimes  not  more  than  two 
or  two  and  a  half  inches  long ;  the  second,  of 
large  eels,  which  sometimes  are  three  or  four 
feet  long,  and  weigh  from  ten  to  fifteen,  or 
even  twenty  pounds.    There  b  great  reason 


to  believe,  that  all  eels  found  in  fivsh  water 
are  the  results  of  the  first  migration.  They 
appear  in  millions,  in  April  and  May,  and 
sometimes  continue  to  rise  as  late  even  80 
July  and  the  beginning  of  August.  I  remem- 
her  this  was  the  case  in  Ireland,  in  1823.  It 
had  been  a  cold  backward  summer,  and  when 
I  was  at  Bally  shannon,  about  the  end  of  July, 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  had  been  in 
flood  all  this  month,  under  the  fall,  waa 
blackened  by  millions  of  little  eels,  about  as 
long  as  the  finger,  which  were  constantly 
urging  their  'way  up  the  moist  rocks  by  tbo 
side  of  the  fidL  Thousands  died,  but  their 
bodies  remaining  moist,  served  as  the  ladder 
for  others  to  make  their  way ;  and  I  saw  some 
ascending  even  perpendicular  stones,  makiiqf 
their  road  through  wet  moss,  or  adhering  to 
some  eels  that  had  died  in  the  attempt. 
Such  is  the  energy  of  these  little  animala, 
that  they  continue  to  find  their  way,  in  im^ 
mense  numbers,  to  Loch  Erne.  The  same 
thing  happens  at  the  fidl  of  the  Bann,  and 
Loch  Noagh  is  thus  peopled  by  them :  even 
the  mighty  Fall  of  Schaffhausen  does  not  pre- 
vent ^em  from  making  their  way  to  tiie 
Lake  of  Constance,  where  I  have  seen  many 
very  large  eels. 

There  are  eels  in  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel, 
which  communicates,  by  a  stream,  with  the 
Rhine;  but  there  are  none  in  the  Leman 
Lake,  because  the  Rhone  makes  a  subterra- 
neous fidl  below  Oeneva ;  and  though  small 
eels  can  pass  by  moss  or  mount  rocks,  they 
cannot  penetrate  limestone,  or  move  against 
a  rapid  descending  course  of  water,  passing, 
as  it  were,  through  a  pipe.     Agun :  no  eela 
mount  the  Danube  from  the  Black  Sea;  and 
there  are  none  found  in  the  great  extent  of 
lakes,   swamps,  and  rivers,  communicatii^ 
with  the  Danube,  though  some  of  these  lakea 
and  morasses  are  wonderfully  fitted  for  them, 
and  though  tiiey  are  found  abundantly  in  the 
same  countries,  in  lakes  and  rivers  connected 
with  the   ocean  and  Mediterranean.     Yet, 
when   brought  into  confined  water  in  the 
Danube,  they  fatten  and  thrive  there.     As 
to  the  instinct  which  leads  young  eels  to  seek 
fresh  water,  it  is  difiScult  to  reason ;  probaUy 
they  prefer  warmth,  and,  swimming  at  the 
sur&ce  in  the  early  summer,  find  the  lighter 
water  warmer,  and  likewise  containing  more 
insects,  and  so  piursue  the  courses  of  fteak 
water,  as  the  waters  from  the  land,  at  this 
season,  become  warmer  than  those  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  J.  Couch,  {Lin.  Traiu.  t  xiv.  p.  70) 
says,  that  the  little  eels,  according  to  hia  obser- 
vation, are  produced  witiiin  reach  of  the  tide, 
and  climb  round  &lls  to  reach  finesh  water  from 
the  sea.  I  have  sometimes  seen  them,  in 
spring,  swimming  in  immense  shoals  in  the 
Atlantic,  in  Mount  Bay,  making  their  way  to 
the  mouth  of  small  brooks  and  rivers.    Wlien 
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tlie  eold  iVAter  from  the  aatumnil  floods  beginB 
to  swell  the  riTen,  this  fish  tries  to  return  to 
the  sea;  hat  numben  of  the  smaller  ones  hide 
themselves  during  the  winter  in  the  mud,  and 
many  of  them  form,  as  it  were,  in  masses  to- 
gether.  Yarious  authors  have  recorded  the 
migration  of  eels  in  a  singular  way, — such  as 
Dr.  Plot,  who,  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire, 
mya,  that  they  pass  in  the  night,  across  mea- 
dow*, from  one  pond  to  another:  and  Mr. 
Arderafn,(in  Trans.  Rcyal  ^oc.)  gives  a  dis. 
tinct  account  of  small  eels  rising  up  the  floods 
ptea  and  posts  of  the  water  works  of  the  city 
of  Norwidi;  and  they  made  their  way  to  the 
water  above,  though  the  boards  were  smooth 
planed,  and  five  or  six  feet  perpendicular.  He 
aays,  when  they  first  rose  out  of  the  water  upon 
the  dry  board,  they  rested  a  little — ^which 
■eemed  to  be  till  their  slime  was  thrown  out, 
and  BuflBckntly  glutinous — and  then  they  rose 
up  the  perpendicular  ascent  with  the  same  fiu 
cflity  as  if  they  had  been  moving  on  a  plane 
•ai&De.-~(  Trans,  Abr.  vol.  ix.  p.  31 1.)  There 
can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  they  are  assisted 
by  their  amall  scales,  which,  placed  like  those 
ef  serpents,  must  fiidlitate  their  progressive 
notion :  these  scales  have  been  microscopically 
ohiervcd  by  Leuwenhoek. — {Phil.  T*rans.  voL 
iv.)  Eels  migrate  from  the  salt-water  of  dif- 
ferent  sizes,  but  I  believe  never  when  they  are 
above  a  foot  long — and  the  great  mass  of  them 
are  only  firom  two  and  a  half  to  four  inches. 
They  feed,  grow,  and  fittten  in  fresh  water.  In 
small  rivers  they  are  seldom  very  laige;  but 
in  laige  deep  lakes  they  become  as  thick  as  a 
man*8  arm,  or  even  1^ ;  and  all  those  of  a  con- 
sidenble  size  attempt  to  run  to  the  sea  in  Oc- 
tober or  November,  probably  when  they  ezpe- 
rienoe  the  cold  of  the  first  autumnal  rains. 
Those  that  are  not  of  the  laigest  size,  as  I  said 
before,  pasa  the  winter  in  the  deepest  parts  of 
dM  mud  of  rivers  and  lakes,  end  do  not  seem 
to  eat  much,  and  remain,  I  believe,  almost 
loipid.  Their  increase  is  not  certainly  known 
in  any  given  time,  but  must  depend  upon  the 
^usntity  of  their  food ;  but  it  is  probable  they 
do  not  beeome  of  the  largest  nze  from  the 
maDeat  in  one  or  even  two  seasons :  but  this, 
m  well  aa  many  other  particulars,  can  only  be 
aseertained  by  new  observations  and  experi- 
menta.  Block  states,  that  they  grow  slowly, 
and  mentaona,  that  some  had  been  kept  in  the 
sme  pond  finr  fifteen  years. 

Aa  vcty  laige  eels,  after  having  migrated, 
never  retora  to  the  river  sgain,  they  must 
(for  it  cannot  be  supposed  they  all  die  imme- 
Ately  in  the  sea)  remain  in  sslt  water ;  and 
there  is  great  probability,  that  they  are  then 
confoonded  with  the  conger,  which  is  found 
of  difierent  colours  and  sizes,  from  the  small, 
cat  to  the  laigest,  from  a  few  ounces  to  one 
handled  pounds  in  weight.  The  colour  of 
the  copger  is  genemlly  paler  than  that  of  the 


eel ;  but,  in  the  Atlantic,  it  is  said,  that  pale 
congers  are  found  on  one  side  of  the  Wolf 
Rock,  and  dark  ones  on  the  other.  The 
conger  has  breathing  tubes,  which  are  ssid  not 
to  be  found  in  the  other  eel ;  but  to  deter- 
mine this,  would  require  a  more  minute  ex- 
amination than  has  yet  been  made.  Both  the 
conger  and  common  eel  have  fringes  along  the 
air-bladder,  which  are  probably  the  ovaria; 
and  Sir  K  Home  thinks  them  hermaphrodite, 
and  that  the  seminal  vessels  are  close  to  die 
kidneys.  I  hope  this  great  comparative  ana- 
tomist will  be  able  to  confirm  his  views  by 
new  dissections,  and  some  chemical  researchea 
upon  the  nature  of  the  fringes  and  the  sup. 
posed  melt  If  viviparous,  and  tiie  fringes 
contain  the  ova,  one  mother  must  produce 
tens  of  thousands,  the  ova  being  remarkably 
small ;  but  it  i^ipears  more  probable,  that  they 
are  oviparous,  and  that  they  deposit  their  ova 
in  parts  of  the  sea  near  deep  basins,  which 
remain  warm  in  winter.  This  might  be  aa- 
certained  by  experiment,  particuhurly  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  I  cannot  find 
that  they  haunt  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  is 
probably  of  too  low  a  temperature  to  suit  their 
feelings  or  habits ;  and  the  Caspian  and  Black 
Sea  are  probably  without  them,  from  their  not 
being  found  in  the  Volga  or  Danube ;  these 
being  shallow  seas,  are  perhaps  too  cold  for 
them  in  winter.  From  the  time  (April)  that 
small  eels  b^n  to  migrate,  it  is  probable  that 
ihey  are  generated  in  winter,  and  the  preg- 
nant eels  should  be  looked  for  in  November, 
December,  and  January.  I  opened  one  in 
December,  in  which  the  fringes  were  abundant, 
but  I  did  not  examine  them  under  the  mi- 
croscope, or  chemically.  I  trust  this  curious 
problem  will  not  remain  much  longer  un- 
solved. 

•  «  « 

An  amazing  number  of  eels  are  bred  in  the 
two  large  ponds  in  Richmond  Parle,  which  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  very  great  quan- 
tity of  youi^  ones  wliich  migrate  from  those 
ponds  every  year.  The  late  respectable  head- 
keeper  of  that  park  assured  me,  that,  at 
nearly  tiie  same  diay  in  the  month  of  May,  vast 
numbers  of  yoang  eels,  about  two  inches  in 
length,  contrived  to  get  through  the  pen-stock 
of  the  upper  pond,  and  then  through  the  chaiu 
nel  which  led  into  the  lower  pond,  from  whence 
they  got  through  another  pen^stock  into  a 
water-course  which  led  them  eventually  into 
tiie  River  Thames.  They  migrated  in  one 
connected  shoal,  and  in  such  prodigious  num. 
hers,  that  no  guess  could  be  given  as  to  their 
probable  amount.  *  * 

The  winter  retreat  of  eels  is  very  curious. 
They  not  only  get  deep  into  the  mud,  but  in 
Bushy  Park,  where  the  mud  in  the  ponds  is 
not  very  deep,  and  what  there  is  is  of  a  sandy 
nature,  the  eels  make  their  way  under  the 
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banks  of  the  ponds,  and  haye  been  found 

knotted  together  in  a  laige  mast. 

«  •  « 

EeL-weirs  are  common  in  almost  all  the 
rivers  in  Ireland.  There  are  some  laif^  ones 
at,  or  near  Enniskillen,  where  great  quantities 
of  these  fish  are  caught ;  they  sxe  not  natives 
of  the  lake,  hut  come  from  the  sea  when  very 
young, and  are  intercepted  in  their  return;  they 
never  take  a  bait,  nor  are  ever  known  to  eat 
any  kind  of  food.  Lord  Belmore  has  kept 
some  in  boxes  for  a  year,  and  found  this  to  be 
the  case. 

The  country  people  catch  them  by  extend- 
ing across  the  water  a  band  of  hay,  in  which 
the  eels  get  so  entangled,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
disengage  themselves,  and  by  these  means  are 
easily  taken.  *  * 

There  is  a  very  singular  eel  found  in  the  river 
Barrow  near  Carlow.     It  is  like  the  gillaroo, 
has  a  gizzard.     This  eel  is  said  to  be  particu- 
larly delicious  when  introduced  to  table. 
•  •  • 

The  common  eel  will  grow  to  a  large  size, 
sometimes  to  weigh  twen^  pounds,  but  that  is 
extremely  rare ;  in  1 799  one  was  taken  out  of 
the  Kennet,  near  Newbury,  which  weighed 
fifteen  pounds.  As  to  instances  brought  by 
Dale  and  others,  of  these  fish  increasing  to  a 
superior  magnitude,  there  is  much  reason  to 
suspect  them  to  have  been  congers ;  since  the 
enormous  eels  they  describe,  have  all  been  taken 


at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  or  Medway. 

«  •  « 

The  following  curious  hct  is  recorded  by 
Mr.  Swallow,  some  years  since  the  British 
Consul-General  in  Russia : — Having  occarion 
to  go  from  Petersbuiigh  to  Moscow,  where 
eels  are  a  great  rarity,  he  ordered  some,  to 
carry  as  a  present ;  upon  being  taken  out  of 
the  water,  they  were  thrown  upon  the  ground 
to  be  fimen,  and  soon  appeared  quite  dead, 
and  almost  a  piece  of  ice ;  they  were  then 
packed  in  snow,  and  when  arrived  at  Moscow, 
which  was  four  days  sfter,  the  eek  being  put 
into  cold  water,  and  so  thawed,  discovered 
gradually  signs  of  life,  and  soon  peifbcdy  re- 
covered! 

•  •  • 

The  eel  was  anciently  said  to  possess  the 
power  of  enforcing  sobriety  upon  the  most 
devoted  subject  of  the  joUy  god.  ""  If  you 
would  some  notorious  drunkaid  and  common 
swil-bowle  to  loth  and  abhone  his  beastlie 
vice,  and  for  ever  after  to  hate  the  diinldng 
of  wine,  put  an  eele  alyue  into  some  wyde 
mouthed  potte  with  a  couer,  hauing  in  it  suche 
a  quantitie  of  wine  as  may  suffice  of  itselfe 
to  suffocate  and  strangle  the  eele  to  death ; 
which  doone,  take  out  the  dead  eele,  and  lei 
the  partie,  whom  you  would  have  rediymed 
firom  his  bibadtie,  not  knowing  hereof^  drinke 
of  that  wine  onely,  enen  as  much  as  he  list- 


Eft,  ».  A  newt,  an  evet,  a  small  lizard. 

EoG,  s.   That  which  is  laid  hj  feathered  animals,  from  which  their  young 
is  produced ;  the  spawn  or  sperm  of  creatures. 


Eggt  of  Birds By  experiment  it  i^peats 

that  birds  do  not  instinctively  know  the  ne- 
cessary time  of  incubation. 

Those  who  suppose  a  Urd  capable  of  pro- 
dudttg  eggs  at  will,  or  that  any  bird  is  excited 
to  lay  more  qgs  than  usual  by  daily  robbing 
their  nest,  sre  certainly  mistaken.  In  a  do- 
mesticated fowl  it  is  probable  the  desire  of  in- 
cubation may  be  fvolonged  by  leaving  little  or 
nothing  in  the  nest  to  sit  on.  It  will  there- 
fore lay  the  number  allotted  by  nature,  which 
is  determined  before  the  first  egg  is  produced. 

It  is  but  few  birds,  if  any,  that  would  pro- 
duce a  second  lot  of  eggs  in  the  same  season 
if  unmolested ;  but  if  their  nests  are  destroyed, 
it  is  probable  three  or  four  separate  lots  may 
be  produced. 

The  growth  of  an  egg  after  impregnation  is 
exceedingly  rapid ;  the  yolk  only  is  formed  in 
the  ovarium^  where  it  remains  till  within 
twenty-fonr  hours  of  its  being  produced ;  when 
that  part  is  fully  matured,  it  separates  and 
fslls  down  the  ooscfuo/  ibto  the  Ktenw,  where 
the  egg  is  perfectly  formed ;  first,  the  mieUtu 
or  yolk  is  surrounded  by  the  albumen  or 


white ;  and  lastly  is  covered  with  a  cslcaveooa 
shelL  The  very  expeditious  growth  of  these 
last  appear  to  be  an  extraordinary  exertion  of 
nature.  The  calcareous  covering  of  an  egg  is 
concreted  and  formed  in  a  most  expeditions 
manner;  a  few  hours  only  seem  nnrnsairj 
for  this  work.  Only  one  viUUtu  separates 
from  the  ovarium  at  a  time,  (except  as  we 
shall  heresfter  mention,)  till  the  exclusion  of 
which  no  other  succeeds.  But  this  is  a  dail  j 
production,  with  few  exceptions,  there  ia  no 
more  time  allowed  for  perfecting  the  albumen 
and  shell  than  twenty-four  hours. 

Cokmrt  of  Eggt, — It  was  a  notion  of 
Darwin*s  that  the  variety  in  the  oolonra  of 
eggs,  as  wdl  as  in  the  oolonis  of  many  am- 
mals,  is  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  coaeeal- 
ment  fixnn  Uieir  natural  enemies.  Thus,  lie 
remarks,  that  the  eggs  of  the  hedge-chaater 
(Aoeenior  mtodularis)  are  greenisih  hlne^  as 
are  those  of  magpies  and  crows,  whidi  are 
seen  fit>m  beneath  in  widLer  nests,  between 
the  eye  and  the  blue  of  the  firaianMot 
M.  Gl<iger,  a  German  naturalist,  has  followed 
up  this  singular  theory  into  some  detail,  and 
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o  be  ft  Tcmiriuble  proTiiioi 


■Bturr,  llut  tfifili  whoae  n 
fimi,  ud  whoM  cgga  •»  moM  open  to  the 
fin  of  their  enemiei,  U7  egga  of  which  Ihc 
nloET  a  the  Idut  diitiiigiiiihible  from  (h*t 
of  laTTMQding  obJACti,  »  u  to  deceive  tlio 
BT*  if  tonh,  or  othuT  plnndertng  uumili ; 
^B  lirdi,  the  eggi  of  wluch  b^te  R-bright 
decided  colour,  viA  ue  eoiiBequeDtl)f  vorj 
an^icorMu,  atber  ctmetti  their  neeti  in 
tmllgwi,  or  oolj  quit  their  tggt  during  the 
mgfat,  V  beglD  to  tit  immediito]^.     It  ii  Uio 


broad  vilhont  the  ualitiiiice  of  the  nnlo, 
these  female!  are  geneiJIy  of  >  different 
colour  traa  the  male,  leu  eonipicuoDi,  Mid 
more  in  banaonj  with  Iho  object!  around. 

Eggs  ^  Ohm — Taking  or  wilfliUf  de- 
■bo  jing  the  eggi  of  game,  subjeeta  the  ofien- 
der  to  the  tollowiog  penallin  la  each  qg : — 

Pte«ant,  partridge,  iwin     .£100 

Anf  wild-fowl,  crane,  buitard 
(and  oDO  jeai'a  imptiioii- 


BittciD,  beron,  ihoTcller 
Ranat — Montagu,  ^e. 


EoBHT  (Ardea  gareeUa,  Likn.;  Egretta,  Buff.), 
heron  kind. 


0    1    S 


The  egret  >■  one  of  the  Doalleit,  aa  well 
■  Ihe  moat  elegant  of  the  heron  thbo  :  ita 
<i^  a  detioite,  and  ita  plnmage  as  white  as 
■■w;  kot  wiut  oonxitute  ita  priodpftl  beMity 
anr  the  uA,  nikj,  flowing  plumea  on  the 
hiad,  hreMt,  and  ibcKilden :  the;  eonuit  of 
Mgia  deader  ahafta,  Ihinlj  aet  with  pain  of 
fae  nft  Ibreada,  which  float  on  the  ilighteat 
Inuh  of  HT.     Thoae  which  ariae  from  the 

fl™  bereod  the  tail.  Thoae  plumei  were 
faaerif  naed  to  deoonle  the  hebneta  of 
varrian:  ihaj  are  nowqiplied  to  a  gentler 
-'■  the  head. 


1W  egrat  •eldom  eicaeda  ■  pound  and  1 


half  in  WD^t,  and  niel;  ■  ti>ot  and  a  half  in 
length.  A  lue  green  ildn  i«  extended  fmm 
the  beak  to  the  eyet,  the  iridei  eT  which  are 
pde  fellow:  the  hill  and  legs  are  black. 
Like  the  common  heron,  Ihef  perch  and 
build  thar  neati  on  traea,  and  lire  on  the 
mtat  kinds  of  food. 

This  apeeiea  is  found  in  almoat  every  tein- 
:liiDatc,  and  mutt  formeriy 


have  been  plenSi 


bird  as  that  mentioned  by  Leland  in 
the  list  or  bill-of-l^  prepared  for  the  iamoui 
feast  of  Archbishop  Neiil,  in  which  one  Ihnu- 
eand  of  theae  tiirds  were  aerved  up.  No 
wonder  the  tpedes  baa  beccme  neailj  extinct 
in  this  county'— Ilff'uiA' 
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Egvptiacum,  t.  Liniment  of  Terdigris.  It  is  nsefbl  in  diseases  of  the 
frog  and  beel,  and  is  formed  by  boiliog  fiye  oonces  of  pondered  verdigris, 
one  pound  of  hoaej',  and  seven  ounces  of  vin^ar,  until  they  wre  incor- 
porated. 

EiDKR  DcJCK,  St.  Cuthbbrt's  Duck,  or  Great  Black  and  Whitx 
Duck  {Aiuu  moUutima,  Linn.  ;  L'Eidtr,  Buff.),  i. 


Thii  wild  but  Ttliuble  ipedea  ia  of  »  liu 
between  the  ^qam  mod  the  dooifiatic  duck,  md 
^ipnn  to  be  one  of  the  gnduHted  linki  of  the 
ehiin  which  connecU  the  two  kindt.  The  full- 
grami  old  main  genenUr  meuure  tbout  two 
feet  two  inchea  ia  length,  mnd  two  feet  oghC 
in  breadth,  md  wngh  from  nx  to  above  Hvea 
pounda.  The  head  i*  Ui[ge ;  the  middle  of  the 
neck  tmall,  with  the  lower  part  of  il  ipread 
oulTBry  br«d,eoai  lofonn  a  hollow  between 
the  ihoulden,  which  while  the  bird  i>  litting 
at  eaM,  Kemi  u  if  ett«d  lo  recsi™  il»  reclin- 
ing head.  The  bill  il  of  1  dirty  ^ellowiih  horn 
colour,  darklah  in  the  middle,  and  meaaum, 
&oin  the  tip  to  the  cfimen  of  Ike  mouth.two 
incfaetuidahalf:  the  upper  mandible  ii  forked 
in  a  nngular  muiaer  tawarde  each  eje,  aod  li 
nneni  with  white  feaiken  on  the  aide*,  ai  br 
forwiid  u  Ike  noattili.  The  upper  part  of  the 
head  ii  of  a  Mft  Telret  black,  divided  behind 
hj  a  diiU  while  itroke  peintiiig  downwaidi '.  the 
feaUien  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  throat, 
are  long,  or  puSed  out,  overlumging  the  upper 
part  of  ^e  neck,  and  look  ai  if  they  had  been 
clipped  off  at  Ike  lower  endi ;  thej  faiTe  the 
BppeaianFe  of  pale  pea-grten  felvet  ahig,  widi 
a  while  line  dropjung  downward  from  Uie  »u- 
rienlan  on  nch  tide.  The  cheeka,  ckin,  up. 
per  part  of  the  Deck,  btck,  and  leiNi  wing 


coverti,  ue  white ;  the  ao^ialan,  and  mcob. 

dary  quilla,  next  the  body,  dirty  white  :  baa- 
lard  winga,  and  primary  qtulla^  brown  ;  tlw 
■econdariea  and  greater  cuverta  are  the  nioe, 
bul  much  darker :  the  lower  broad  part  if  the 
neck,  on  the  front,  to  the  brtaat,  ii  of  a  boH' 
colour ;  but  in  aome  apecimeni  linged  with 
ruity  red  :  the  breaat,  belly,  vent,  rump,  and 
tan  corerta,  are  of  a  deep  aoolj  black  :  tail 
feathen  honrj  brown :  l(ga  ihort  and  yellow  : 
wcba  and  naili  diuky.  The  female  ia  neail)' 
of  the  lame  abape,  though  lea  thin  the  maic^ 
weighing  only  between  fire  and  lix  pounda; 
hat  her  plumage  ia  quite  diflercni,  the  grooiid 
colourbcingofa  reddish  brown,  prettily  croeaed 
with  wared  black  linn  :  and  in  lomo  ^loci- 
meni  the  neck,  breaat,  aod  belly,  are  tinged 
with  ash :  Ihe  wings  an  creased  with  two  ban 
of  while:  qqilladark:  the  neck  ia  marked  wilh 
longitudinal  dutky  atrealu,  and  the  belly  ii 
deep  brown,  spotted  obscurely  inlh  black. 

The  eider  duck  lays  from  three  to  five  laigBt 
smooth,  pale  olive-coloored  egga ;  thcM  she 
deposits  and  conceals  in  a  neat,  or  bed,  made 
of  a  great  quantity  of  the  soft,  warm  elaslie 
domi,  plncked  from  her  own  brtaat,  ud  scune. 
times  from  that  of  her  male.  The  groond- 
woTk  or  foundalioD  of  the  nest  is  fumed  ef 
bent  grass,  sea  weeds,  or  inch  like  cguie  ma- 
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teiia]%  and  it  is  placMt  in  m  sheltered  a  spot 
SI  the  bleak  and  solitary  place  can  afford. 

In  Greenland,  IceUuid,  Spitsbergen,  Lap- 
land,  and  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Norway, 
tlie  oders  flock  t<^ther,  in  particular  breed- 
ing places,  in  such  nambers,  and  their  nests 
are  lo  close  together,  that  a  person  in  walking 
aloqgcan  hardly  avoid  treading  upon  them. 
The  nadyes  of  these  cold  climates  eagerly 
iFstch  the  thne  when  the  first  hatchings  of  the 
tgp  sre  laid :  of  these  they  rob  the  nest,  and 
alio  of  the  more  important  article,  the  down 
vith  which  it  is  lined,  which  they  carefully 
piher  and  carry  off.  These  birds  will  after- 
wudi  stiip  themselves  of  thdr  remaining  down, 
sad  lay  a  second  hatching,  of  which  also  they 
aieMmetunes  robhed ;  but,  it  is  said,  that  when 
this  cruel  treatment  is  too  often  repeated, 
they  leave  the  place,  and  return  to  it  no 
mere. 

The  eider  birds  build  their  nests  on  little 
iiknds,  not  tar  from  the  shore,  and  sometimes 
even  near  the  dwelUngs  of  the  natives,  who 
treat  them  with  each  kindness  and  drcum. 
ifcetion  as  to  make  them  quite  tame.  In  the 
b^pnning  of  June  they  lay  five  or  six  eggs,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  from  ten  to  sixteen 
cggB  in  one  nest,  with  two  females,  who  agree 
Rmsrkably  well  together.  The  whole  time 
of  laying  continues  six  or  seven  weeks,  during 
vhieh  time  the  natives  visit  the  nest,  for  the 
pDpose  of  taking  the  down  and  eggs,  at  least 
SDce  a  week.  They  first  carefully  remove  ihe 
feoale,  and  then  take  away  the  down  and 
fsrt  of  the  egga;  alter  which  she  lays  a&esh, 
cowing  her  ^ga  with  new  down  plucked  from 
her  brnst ;  this  lieing  taken  away,  the  male 
eonus  to  her  aadstance,  and  covers  the  eggs 
vith  hb  down,  which  is  left  till  the  young  are 
iMched.  One  female,  during  the  whole  time 
rf  Isjing,  generally  gives  half  a  pound  of 
^o«n.  The  down  from  the  dead  birds  is  ac 
ttonted  of  little  worth,  having  lost  its  elas- 
tidty.  There  are  generally  exported  fifteen 
hoadred  or  two  thousand  pounds  of  down  on 
the  eoinipany*8  account,  exclusive  of  what  is 
privately  sold_The  young  ones  quit  the 
■est  soon  after  they  are  hatched,  and  follow 
the  female,  who  leads  them  to  the  water, 
vhcre,  having  taken  them  on  her  back,  she 
•wins  with  tikem  a  few  yards,  and  then  dives, 
sad  leaves  them  floating  on  the  water :  in  this 
■tastioB  they  soon  learn  to  take  care  of  thenu 
tthes,  sad  are  seldom  afterwards  seen  on  the 
lud,  but  live  among  the  racks,  and  feed  on 


"  In  my  way  hither,"  says  Major  C,  "  I 
measured  the  ^ght  of  the  eider  ducks  by  the 
following  method ;  riz.,  on  azriving  off  Duck 
Island,  ux  miles  distant  from  Henly  Tickle^ 
I  caused  the  people  to  lay  on  their  oars ;  and 
when  I  saw  the  flash  of  ihe  guns,  which  were 
fired  at  a  flock  of  ducks  as  they  passed  through 
Uie  latter,  I  observed  by  my  watch  how  long 
they  were  in  flying  abreast  of  us.  The  result 
of  very  many  observations,  ascertained  the 
rate  of  their  flight  to  be  nhiety  miles  in  an 
hour." 


The  extraordinary  elasticity  of  the  down 
appears  from  what  I  have  already  said  of  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  filling  a  luge  hat ;  and 
Pontoppidan  says,  that  two  or  three  pounds  of 
it,  though  pressed  into  a  boll,  which  may  be 
held  in  the  hand,  upon  being  allowed  to  ex- 
pand, will  fill  the  foot-covering  of  a  laige  bed. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  it  is  only 
the  down  taken  from  the  nests  which  has  this 
great  elasticity,  for  what  is  taken  from  the 
dead  birds  is  much  inferior,  being,  as  Poiftop- 
pidan  says,  ^  fat,  subject  to  rot,  and  fiir  from 
as  light  as  what  the  female  plucks  to  form  a 
bed  for  its  young."  It  is  on  this  account  that 
it  is  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Norway  to  kill 
the  eiders  for  their  down. 

The  young  have  been  taken  from  the  Fam 
Islands,  in  hopes  of  their  becoming  domesti- 
cated, but  all  attempts  have  proved  ineffectual ; 
probably  for  want  of  proper  food,  which  is 
said  principally  to  consist  of  shell-fish. 

The  native  regions  of  this  bird  extend  frtmi 
45^  north,  to  the  highest  latitudes  yet  dis- 
covered,  both  in  Europe  and  America ;  some 
wandering  pairs  have  been  known  to  breed  on 
the  rocky  islands  beyond  Portland,  in  the 
district  of  Mayne,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  southern  extent  of  their  breeding  place. 
Greenland  and  Iceland  abound  with  them, 
and  they  are  numerous  on  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor. They  associate  together  in  fiocks,  gene- 
rally  in  deep  water,  diving  for  shell-fish,  re- 
tiring frequently  to  the  rocky  shore  to  rest 
themselves,  particularly  en  the  approach  of  a 
storm.  Their  flesh  is  much  esteemed  by  the 
inhaldtants  of  Greenland,  but  tastes  strongly 
offish.  Wilson  says,  that  several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  domesticate  them,  but 
hitherto  without  effiBCt.-3tfi0tdip — Von  TroU 
—JdofUagu, 


EirKy «.  A  l«rge  and  stately  animal  of  the  stag  kind. 

£lL9  9*  A  measure  containing  a  jard  and  a  quarter. 

EtK,  s.  The  name  of  a  tree. 

Elops,  «.  oh$*  A  fishy  reckoned  by  Milton  among  the  serpents. 
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Emaciate,  v.  To  lose  fleah,  to  pine. 

Embrocation,  s.  The  act  of  rubbing  any  part  diseased  with  medicinal 
liqnors ;  the  lotion  with  which  any  diseased  part  is  washed. 


Embrocatioiis  are  of  a  stimulatii^  nature, 
and  are  greatly  asaisted  by  firiction.  Of  this 
kind  are  opodeldoc,  aoap  liniment.  Sec 

MUSTABD   BMBROCATION. 

For  injlammation  of  the  Lungt, 

Floor  of  muatard     .     .     4     oz. 

Liquid  ammonia      .     .     1^  oz. 

Oil  of  turpentine     .     .     1     oz. 

Water,  a  auffident  quantity  to  bring  it  to  the 

consiatenoe  of  cream.    Flour  of  mustud  mixed 

into  a  thin  paate  with  water  only  is  a  powerful 

stimulant,  and  may  be  employed  with  good 

effect  in  cases  of  internal  inflammation  either 

of  the  bowels  or  lungs. 

EMBROCATIOltB. 

For  hard  indolent  Tumourt. 
No.  L  Olive  oil    ....     4  oz. 

Camphor    ....     4  dr.— Mix. 
2.  Mercurial  ointment    .     .     .    2  oz. 
Olive  oil  and  camphor,  of  each.  2  dr. 
Embrocations  of  a  more  atimulating  kind 
are  sometimes  employed  in  swellings  of  the 


joints,  old  strains  or  other  local  affections, 
such  as  soap  liniment  with  liquid  ammonia, 
olive  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  liquid  ammo- 
nia, but  blisters  in  such  cases  are  generally 
more  effectual. 

Embrocations  are  often  impropeily  cm- 
ployed,  as  in  recent  strains,  or  iixflamed  tu- 
mours, and  other  cases  where  emollient  or 
coolii^  applications  are  required.  Both  strains 
and  bruises  are,  at  first,  attended  with  a  de- 
gree of  inflammation,  proportionate  to  the 
violence  of  the  injury,  and  the  susceptibility 
of  the  injured  part ;  therefore  they  require,  at 
first,  such  treatment  as  is  calculated  to  sub- 
due  inflammation,  that  is,  bleeding  and  puig- 
ing  with  a  suitable  diet,  and  in  strains,  rest. 
The  local  or  topical  remedies  in  the  infUm*. 
matory  stage,  are  poultices,  but  in  these  cases 
bleeding  and  purging,  immediately  after  Uieir 
occurrence,  are  an  essential  part  of  the  treat- 
ment— White, 


Emert,  s.  An  iron  ore,  usefnl  in  cleaning  and  polishing  steeL 

Emmet,  s.  An  ant,  a  pismire. 

Emollient,  a.  Softening,  suppling. 

Emollients;  s.  Such  things  as  sheathe  aod  soften  the  asperities  of  the 
humours,  and  relax  and  supple  the  solids.  Vide  Poultice  and  Fo- 
mentation. 

Emulsion,  «•  A  form  of  medicine,  hy  bruising  oily  seeds  and  kernels. 

Emulsions  are  pectoral  medicines,  generally  pcctoral  kmulston. 

Camphor  1  to  2  dr. 

To  be  rubbed  into  a  powder  by  means  of 
a  few  drops  of  spirit  of  wine. 

Oil  of  aniseed  12  to  15  drops. 

To  this  mix  gradually  from  12  oz.  to  a  pint 
of  the  simple  emulsion.  Ni  trate  of  potash  and 
tincture  of  ojnum  are  added  in  iiritability  of 
the  bladder — White, 


mixtures  of  oil  and  water,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  an  alkali  or  mudlage,  given  alone  in 
coughs. 

SIXPLB  EMULSION. 

Salad  oil  .  2  oz. 

Clarified  honey  .  3  oz. 

Soft  water  .  1  pint 

Sub-carbonate  of  potash  2  dr. — Mix. 

Enter,  v.  To  initiate  in  a  business, 

To  enter  hounds  — The  first  thing  to  be 
.  attended  to  in  young  dogs  of  all  kinds  is  to 
make  them  understand  their  name  well,  and 
answer  to  it,  before  training ;  for  which  they 
should  bo  rewarded  and  caressed.  After  fox- 
hounds have  learned  to  follow  freely,  they 
should  be  coupled,  and  led  out  among  sheep, 
deer,  &c.,  and  made  to  understand  that  such 
is  not  their  game;  but  two  dogs  should  never 
be  coupled  together,  as  they  are  sure  to 
quarrel.  A  few  at  a  time  should  be  let  loose 
amongst  sheep,  and  if  they  attempt  to  run  after 
them,  should  be  severely  chastised,  and  the 


method,  or  society. 

cry  of  ufore  eheep  be  often  repeated  to  tbem ; 
which  cry  will,  generally,  on  ftiture  occaaiona, 
have  the  effect  of  atopping  them  from  aheep- 
running,  without  the  necessity  of  using  the 
whip.  Great  care  is  necessary  at  the  offset 
to  prevent  them  from  worrying  a  sheep,  whidi 
they  will  sometimes  do  under  the  mansgement 
of  careless  trsinen;  for  if  they  be  allovred  to 
taste  the  blood,  it  will  be  very  difficult  after- 
wards to  break  them  from  this  bod  habit. 

Young  hounds  should  be  often  walked 
about  the  courts  of  the  kennel,  followed  by 
the  wbipper  in,  who  should  rate  them  after 
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the  hantnum.  They  should  also  be  fie. 
quently  taken  out  with  people  on  foot^  which 
teaches  them  to  be  more  tractable  and  atten- 
thre,  and  much  more  manageable.  It  is  better 
to  take  them  oat  to  their  walks  in  a  country 
where  they  are  to  be  hunted,  as  the  sooner 
they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it  the  better ; 
aad  when  they  are  thrown  out,  or  left  behind, 
•le  more  likely  to  find  tbeir  way  home. 

In  entering  fox-hounds  it  should  always  be 
at  their  own  game ;  although  some  are  fooL 
lah  enoqgh  to  begin  them  with  hares,  which 
jnst  Inquires  a  second  training  to  break  them 
from  that  pursuit.  Nothing  is  so  good  for 
rendering  young  hounds  obedient  as  walking 
them  frequently  out  amongst  sheep,  hares, 
and  deer,  and  restraining  their  pursuit  of 
'these  animals.  This  probation  will  teach 
them  to  be  steady.  A  fox^ub  should  then 
be  turned  out  before  thenivin  the  company 
of  some  old  hounds  as  leaders,  which  train 
them  in  a  short  timeinstinctiyely,  as  it  were, 
to  hunt  themselyes.  After  they  have  tasted 
blood,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  repress  their 
ardour  than  to  excite  it.  Every  means  of 
encomaging  them  should  be  used  in  the  ear- 
lier stsges  of  their  training,  and  punishment 
only  administered  after  they  have  made  some 
pn^preaa.  In  flogging  a  hound  for  a  &ult,  the 
whi{^r-in  should  use  his  voice  at'  the  same 
time  ;  this  teaches  him  to  know  for  what  he  is 
b^ten;  and  Kr.  Daniel  suggests  the  pro- 
piety  of  introducing  a  live  hare  into  the 
kennel,  and  to  flog  the  dogs  soundly  when. 
ever  they  attempt  to  approach  her. 

To  enter  Hawkt — While  the  hawk  is 
waning  oti  at  a  proper  height,  his  head  being 
tonied  inwards,  a  partridge  tied  to  a  creance 


Entering,  «.  Entrance,  passage  into  a  place. 
Entire,  o.  Whole,  undirided ;  complete  in  its  parts. 

stallion. 
E  O,  «.  A  game. 

An  EO  table  is  circular  in  form,  but  of  no 
exact  dimeosious,  though  in  general  about 
four  feet  in  diameter.  The  extreme  circum- 
ferenoe  is  a  kind  of  counter  or  depdt  for  the 
atake«»  marked  all  round  with  the  letters  E 
and  O;  on  which  each  adventurer  places 
■mwy  according  to  his  inclination.  The  in- 
tnior  port  of  the  table  consists  first,  of  a  kind 
flf  gallery,  or  roUing-place,  for  the  ball,  which, 
with  ihb  outward  parte,  above  called  dep6t  or 
cooBter,  is  stationary  or  fixed.  The  most  in- 
terior  part  moves  upon  an  axis,  or  pivot,  and 
ii  turned  about  with  handles,  while  the  ball 


is  to  be  thrown  up ;  and  when  the  hawk  has 
taken  it,  he  must  be  allowed  to  eat  it  on  the 
ground  near  the  falconer,  who  is  to  walk  round 
him,  and  whistle  to  him  as  usual. 

When  this  lesson  has  been  repeated  three 
or  four  times,  by  throwing  up  partridges  not 
confined  by  the  creance,  the  education  of  the 
eyess  may  be  considered  as  completed ;  and 
he  may  be  taken  into  the  field  to  be  used  in 
the  way  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe ; 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  him  every  ad- 
vantage in  his  first  fiights,  and  to  have  a  live 
partridge  in  the  bag,  ready  to  be  thrown  up  to 
him,  should  he  fiiil  in  his  first  attempts  to 
take  his  game. 

I  have  now  described  the  mode  of  breaking 
eyesses,  as  practised  by  the  falconers ;  but  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  better  done, 
and  with  infinitely  less  trouble,  by  using  the 
young  hawk,  when  flying  at  hack,  to  feed  al- 
ways on  the  lure. 

He  would  soon  learn  to  fly  to  it,  when 
swui^  round  in  the  air,  and  would  thus  be 
taught  to  wait  on. 

The  fiJooner  should  kneel  down  to  the 
hawk,  when  he  is  feeding  on  the  lure,  and 
give  him  meat  from  the  hand,  by  which  means 
he  may  not  only  be  made  tame,  but  may  be 
prevented  from  carrying. 

When  the  season  for  hawking  is  at  hand^ 
a  few  live  partridges  should  be  thrown  up  to 
him,  and  he  should  be  allowed  to  eat  them 
near  the  falconer. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  by  this  treatment  a 
young  hawk  would  be  fit  for  use  as  soon  as 
he  was  taken  up,  and  that  nothing  more  would 
be  required  than  to  accustom  him  to  stand  t» 
the  hood, — Broum-^Sebright, 


Entire  horse  :  a 


is  generally  divided  into  forty  niches  or  inter, 
stices,  twenty  of  which  are  marked  with  the 
lettOT  E,  and  the  other  twenty  with  the  letter 
O.  The  lodging  of  the  ball  in  any  of  the 
niches,  distinguished  by  those  letters,  deter- 
mines the  wager.  The  proprietors  of  the 
tables  have  two  bar  holes,  and  are  obliged  to 
take  all  beta  offered  either  for  E  or  O  ;  but  if 
the  ball  fidl  into  either  of  the  bar  holes,  they 
win  all  the  beta  upon  the  opposite  letter,  and 
do  not  pay  to  that  in  which  it  fiiUs;  an 
advantage  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  forty, 
or  five  per  cent  in  their  U.YOxa,~-Jffogle. 


in  motion  round  the  gallery.    This  part 

Ephemera,  «.  An  insect  that  lives  only  one  day. 

Epidemic,  s>  That  which  falls  at  once  npon  g^eat  numhers  of  people,  as  a 

plague;  generally  prevailing,  affecting  great  numbers  of  men  or  animals. 

N 
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Epilepsy,  #.  A  conrulsLye  motion  of  the  whole  body,  or  some  of  its  parts, 
with  a  loss  of  sense.     Vide  Blaine,  White,  Percivall. 

Equestrian,  a.  Appearing  on  horseback ;  skilled  in  horsemanship ;  be- 
longing to  a  horse. 

Equerry,  s.  Master  of  the  horse. 

Equipaob,  «•  Furniture  for  a  horseman ;  carriage,  vehicle ;  attendance, 
retinue ;  accoutrements,  furniture. 

Equipoise,  s.  Equality' of  weight,  equilibration. 

Ergot,  s,  A  sort  of  stub,  like  a  piece  of  horn,  placed  behind  and  below 
the  pastern  joint. 

Errhines,  8.  Powders  which  cause  sneezing,  by  being  blown  np  the  nos- 
trils. They  are  composed  generally  of  hellebore,  snuff,  asarabacca,  or 
turbith  mineral. 

Erysipelas,  s.  An  eruption  of  a  hot  acrid  humour. 

Eschar,  s.  A  hard  crust  or  scar  made  by  hot  applications. 

EsCHAROTic,  a.  Caustic,  having  the  power  to  sear  or  bum  the  flesh. 

Eichftrotics  are  generally  in  the  fonn  of 
powder.  Such  are  nitric  oxide  of  mercury 
(red  ji^ecipitate),  eznocated  sulphate  of  alu. 
mine  (burnt  alum),  acetate  of  copper  (crjg- 
talliaed  Terdigris),  sulphate  of  copper  (blue 
vitriol).  These  are  applied,  either  separately, 
or  two  or  more  of  them  are  mixed  together, 
and  finely  powdered;  sometimes  they  are 
mixed  with  bole  armeniac  or  chalk,  by  which 
they  are  rendered  milder,  or  with  larid  or  di- 
gestiYe  (untment 

ESCHAROTIC  POWDSIU. 

No.  1.  Exsiccated  or  burnt  alum  2  dr. 

Nitric  oxide  of  mercury  \  oz.  Mix. 
No.  2.  Sulphate  of  copper       .     1  oz. 

Bole  Armeniac  .  1  oz. — Mix. 

No.  3.  Acetate  of  copper        •     1  oz. 

Burnt  alum        .  2  dr. — AGx. 


See  Caustics,  Astrikobnts,  Digbtitb, 
and  DBTBaosMTB. 

■scharotic  likimrnt. 

Honey  .  .  .  8  (hl 
Muriatic  add  .  .  I  oz. 
Verdigris  .         .     I  oz. 

Mix  over  a  slow  fire. 
This  liniment  may  be  made  stronger  bj 
substituting  nitrous  add  for  muriatic,  or  by 
retaining  the  muriatic,  and  substituting  for  the 
Tcrdigris  one  drachm  of  sublimate.    A  weaker 
Uniment  is  made,  and  a  very  useful  one,  by 
using  two  ounces  of  vinegsr  instead  of  the  mu- 
riatic add.     (See  Eotptiacvm).    £8charoti<a 
are  applied  to  foul  ulcers,  and  are  employed 
to  destroy  fungous  or  proud  flesh. — WhUe. 


Esculent,  «.  Something  fit  for  food. 

Essence,  s.  In  medicine,  the  chief  properties  or  virtues  of  any  simple,  or 

composition,  collected  into  a  narrow  compass.    Essence  of  mustard^ 

composed  of  camphor,  oil  of  rosemary,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  is  a  good 

stimulating  embrocation. 
Essential,  a.    Necessary ;  important  in  the  highest  degree,  principal ; 

pure,  highly  rectified.     Essential  oils  are  obtained  by  distillation  from 

mint,   pennyroyal,  peppermint,   lavender,  caraway  seeds,  anise-seeds, 

juniper  berries,  lemon-peel,  sandal-wood,  &c 
Estrapade,  $,  ohs.   The  defence  of  a  horse  that  will  not  obey,  but  rises 

before,  and  yerks  furiously  with  his  hind  legs. 
Estuary,  «.  An  arm  of  the  sea ;  the  mouth  of  a  lake  or  river  in  which  the 

tide  ebbs  and  flows. 
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Ether,  $,  An  element  more  fine  and  subtile  than  air;  a  chemical  prepa- 
ration. Sulphuric  ether  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  and  must  be  griven 
with  caution.  White  mentions  an  instance  of  two  ounces  destroying  a 
horse. 

Ethiop's  Mineral,  «•  A  preparation  made  by  rubbing  equal  parts  of 
quicksilver  and  flower  of  sulphur  together,  until  the  mixture  becomes 
black,  and  the  quicksilver  invisible. 


Ethic^'^s  mineral,  though  generally  con- 
■dend  M  an  inert  medicine,  is  poeseased  of 
eoDfidenble  -virtue,  and  is  probably  the  best 
nerciiTial  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to 
iatrodiioe  mercury  into  the  circulation,  as  in 
fiiry,  glanders,  obstinate  mange,  &C.  It  should 
be  given  in  a  dose  of  two  or  three  drachms  in 
the  hone*s  com,  once  or  twice  a  day,  until  an 


offenriye  smell  is  perceived  in  the  horse*s 
breath,  or  he  is  found  to  stale  more  than 
usual ;  these  symptoms  indicate  that  the  mer- 
cury has  got  into  the  circulation.  The  dis- 
order for  which  it  is  given  may,  at  this  period, 
be  expected  to  yield  to  the  mercurial  influ- 
ence, and  may  not  require  a  further  continu- 
ance of  the  medicine.— -FFAt/tf. 


EuPHORBiUMy  t.  A  plant ;  a  g^m  resin  that  exudes  spontaneously  firom  a 
lai^fe  oriental  tree. 

Enphorluum  is  brought  to  us  in  small 
Aopa,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  which  are 
genendly  mixed  with  woody  and  other  ex. 
tianeotts  matter.  It  is  used  as  an  external 
^ipficatum,  and  generally  employed  in  the 
fcnn  of  tincture ;  sometimes  it  is  mixed  into 
a  ointment  with  hog's-lard,  mercurial  oint- 
BKDty  <h1  of  origanum,  oil  of  bay,  &c.,  being 
pRvioosly  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  It  is 
iIm  frequently  an  ingredient  in  strong  blis- 
tan,  to  which  it  proves  a  powerful  auxiliary. 


In  whatever  form  euphorbium  is  employed, 
it  proves  extremely  acrimonious  and  stimu- 
lating, and  is  useful  in  reducing  callous  swell- 
ings of  the  back  sinews,  curbs,  windgalls,  &c. 
The  tincture  is  made  by  steeping  one 
ounce  of  the  powder  in  four  or  six  ounces  of 
rectified  or  proof  spirit,  frequently  shaking 
the  bottle  which  contains  the  mixture,  and 
keeping  it  in  a  warm  place ;  after  eight  or  ten 
days  to  be  strained  ofF,  and  kept  weU  corked. 


£vB,  t.  The  she  sheep. 

ExroLiATioK,  «.  The  process  by  which  the  corrupt-ed  part  of  tbe  bone 

separates  from  the  sound. 
Expectoration,  «.  The  act  of  discharging  from  the  breast ;  the  discharge 

^ch  is  made  by  coughing. 
Expectorants,  «.  Medicines  that  increase  the  discharge  of  mucus,  and 

thus  relieve  coughs  and  impeded  breathing.     In  costive  cases  they  should 

be  assisted  by  clysters  and  bran  mashes. 

Castile  soap,  softened  by 
being  beaten  up  with 
a  litUe  syrup  2  oz. 

To  be  beaten  into  a  mass  fit  for  making  balls. 
The  dose  from  one  ounce  to  one  ounce  and  a 
half  daily,  or  twice  a  day. 

3.  Barbadoes  aloes  1  dr. 
Assafoetida        .             .     1  dr. 

liquorice  powder  and  syrup  enough  to  form 
the  ball.  One  to  be  given  daily  until  the 
bowels  are  a  little  opened,  or  the  cough  is 
cured. 

4.  Gum  ammoDiacum  2  dr. 
Powdered  squills  1  dr. 
Ipecacuana  .  ^  dr. 
Castile  soap                    .     2  dr. 

N2 


1.  Gam  ammoniaeum 
Powdered  aqniU 
Castalesoap 
Oil  of  aniseed   . 
Ginger 
%nip  enoi^K  to  form  a 

2,  Gum  ammoniaeum 
Powdered  squills 
Powdered  ipecacuana 
Powdered  opium 
Powdered  gii^^er 
Powdered  allspice 
Oflofaniaeed 
Balaam  of  sulphur 


2  to  4  dr. 

1  to  2  dr. 

3  dr. 

30  drops. 

Idr. 

ball. 

2oz. 

loz. 

oz. 

:     OZ. 

OZ. 

1  oz. 

\  oz. 

4  oz. 

IBO 
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Syrup  and  liquorice  powdei  enough  to  fonn 
the  ball.  One  to  be  given  daily,  or  twice  a 
day. 

Dr.  Paris,  in  his  Pharmacologia,  remarks, 
that  more  is  to  be  gained  by  the  combination 
of  these  remedies,  than  can  be  obtained  by 
any  of  them  separately. 

DRXlfCH. 

Garlic  bruised  .    4  oz. 


Bfacerate  near  the  fire  three  or  four  houra, 
then  press  out  the  fluid  part,  and  mix  with  it 
six  ounces  of  honey.  This  is  suflSdent  for 
two  doses,  and  may  be  given  morning  and 
evening.  It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  too  often 
repeated,  that,  unless  the  horw*s  diet  is  care- 
fully  attended  to,  medicine  will  avail  but 
little,  either  in  chronic  cough  or  imperfect 
wind — While. 


Boiling  vinegar  .  12  oz. 

Explode,  v.  To  drive  out  with  noise  and  violence. 

Explosion,  $•  The  act  of  driving  ont  anything  with  noise  and  violence. 


atoms.  Mr.  Sayers  luckily  escaped  with  no 
injury,  except  a  slight  scratch  on  his  fingers. 
Accidents  similar  to  the  above  may  be  effec 
tually  prevented  by  using  ^ueces  of  pasteboarA, 
felt,  or  leather,  to  charge,  with  instead  of  soft 
paper. — DameL 


In  January,  1809,  Mr.  Sayers,  of  Cuck- 
field,  was  reloading  his  fowlii^-piece;  the  pow- 
der ignited  (supposed  from  a  latent  spark  left 
by  the  paper  wadding  in  the  barrel),  and  drove 
the  powder  flask,  which  was  copper,  to  a  con- 
siderable height  in  the  air,  and  diattered  it  to 

Extensor,  «.  The  muscle  hy  which  any  Hmh  is  extended. 

Extirpation,  «.  The  act  of  rooting  out,  excision. 

Extract,  v.  To  draw  out  of  something ;  to  draw  hy  chemical  operation. 

ExuviiE,  #.  Cast  skin,  cast  shells;  whatever  is  shed  or  cast  off  by  animals. 

Eyas,  s.  A  young  hawk  just  taken  from  the  nest.     Vide  Hawk. 

Eyasmusket,  s.  obs.  A  young  unfledged  male  musket  hawk. 

Eye,  g.  The  organ  of  vision ;  any  thing  formed  like  an  eye ;  any  small 

perforation  ;  a  small  catch  into  which  a  hook  goes ;  bud  of  a  plant. 
Eye,  v.  To  watch,  to  keep  in  view. 
Eyeball,  «.  The  apple  of  the  eye. 
Eyesore,  s.  Something  offensive  to  the  sight. 
Eyespotted,  a.  Marked  with  spots  like  eyes. 
Eyetooth,  s.    The  tooth  on^  the  upper  jaw  next  on  each  side  to  the 

grinders,  the  iang. 

above  eye  waters  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
warm  water ;  but  when  the  inflammation  haa 
abated,  they  may  bo  made  stronger,  and  ap. 
plied  cold.  Should  the, above  formulae  be 
found  ineffectual,  let  one,  two,  or  three  ounces 
of  tincture  of  opium  be  added,  or  a  laiger 
proportion  of  vinegar  to  No.  1  than  is  directed. 
The  .vinous  tincture  of  opium  (otntcm  opit), 
undiluted,  has  often  done  good,  applied  hy 
means  of  a  small  camel  hair  pendl  brush,  or 
squeezed  into  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye,  b  j 
Mix  and  strain  through  blotting  paper.  means  of  a  small  bit  of  clean  sponge.     A 

In  severe  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the    solution  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  in  white 

eye,  it  is  often  in  so  irritable  a  state  as  to  ad^    wine,  or  diluted  spirit,  may  also  be  tried. 

mit  only  of  the  application  of  warm  water.     Vide  Blaive,  Percivall,  and  White. 

or  milk  and  water ;  then  dilute  either  of  the 

Eyre,  «.  obs.  In  Forestry,  the  court  of  justice  itinerant. 
Eyry,  s.  The  place  where  hirds  of  prey  huild  their  nests  and  hatch.   Vide 
Aerie. 


Eyewater,  s. 

No. 

1.  Super-acetate  of  lead  (sugar 

of  lead)       . 

.  2  dr. 

Vinegar 

.  2to4oz. 

Soft  water 

.  14  oz. 

Mix. 

No. 

2.  Sulphate  of  zinc 

.  l)dr. 

Diluted  sulphuric  add 

.  Idr. 

Water 

.  IJpint. 

3.  Super-acetate  of  lead 

.  2  dr. 

Sulphate  of  zinc 

.  5  scrup. 

Water 

.  1  pint. 

r  iLco,  (Linn.),  #.  A  genua  thos  charactemed : — 


okked  ud  colound  cen. 

KtttriU  romid  o[  ot»1,  literal,  and  pUwd  in 
lb  an.  Tdogua  in  miHt  apedn  llnhf  ud 
irridtd  bj  A  iUl    Upper  orbit  of  the  sf  e  pro- 

FtLcoM,*.  A  hawk  trunedibr  Sport;  a  bird  of 


JBctiiig.  Leg!  feathered  to  the  toet,  or  naked. 
Toe*  three  fbrwudi  md  one  behind,  the  mid- 
dle toe  coDDected  with  the  outer  one,  u  fir  u 
the  fiiM  joint.  Clawi  ihort  uid  verj  hooked, 
itrong  ind  retncme.  Female  luperior  in  aiie 
to  the  male — Montagu, 


,  , nnty  of 

K«falk,  a  hawk  has  made  a  flight  at  a  Wood- 
ock  near  thirty  milee  in  ttn  bour. 

Bqt  vhat  are  theao  compared  to  the  actual 
f^tatj  and  conliliuance  of  the  flight  of  a 
Ubb,  that  u  recorded  to  baie  belonged  to 
1eU7  1^-1  Kii^  of  Fniux,  which  escaped 
(rm  Fontiiableau,  and  in  twentj-foni  houn 
■""  Mt  (bond  in  Malta,  a  tpace  computed 
■•  k(  sot  1cm  than  1350  miln  f  a  velodt; 


flight.  Vide  Hawk. 
eqoal  to  fiilj-Mven  milei  ao  hour,  luppodng 
the  hawk  to  hare  been  OD  wing  the  whole 
timfl.  But  aa  luch  Inrdi  DoYer  ij  bj  night, 
and  alloving  the  day  to  he  at  the  longeit,  or 
to  be  eighteen  houra  light,  tbi>  would  make 
■eventf-Gve  miln  an  hour.  It  ii  pnbable, 
howeTer,  that  he  neitiier  had  h  many  houn 
of  light  in  the  twenty-four  to  peifonn  the 
journey,  nor  that  he  wa*  retaken  the  moment 
of  hit  ajrinl,  u  that  wo  may  birly  conclnde 
much  leu  ^me  wu  occujaed  in  perfonniiig 
that  diitant  Sight — FideFLtaav  or  BniM. 


Faiconbr,  t.  One  who  breeds  and  traina  hawks. 

Tic  lillige  of  Palconiwaetd,  near  Boia  le  naUTO  of  I^^koDtwaerd. 
■V  la  Holland,  hai  for  many  yean  liindihed 
Uoncn  to  thereat  of  Europe.  IhaToknowa 
'nj  UeoDcn  in  En^and,  and  in  the  aer- 
<io  iX  diSncnt  princoa  on  tho  Continent,  but 
I  SOD-  Oct  with  one  of  them  who  waa  not  a 


It  haa  boon  the  practice  of  thew  nber  and 
induatrioua  men  to  itaj  with  Chinr  employen 
dnijiqi  the  Muon  for  hawking,  and  to  paH 
''  -  ~    *  ~  of  tiie  year  with  their  &miliei 


les 
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A  Uconer,  kIiom  province  it  m*  to  t 

muuge,  uid  look    iftn  blroDi   uid    i 

oui  ■  chmctcr  u  the  nmt  ctlebnted  hi 
min  of  the  pnMnt  dij.  Thcs  influent 
fiuhioawd  ths  chugn  vrought  bjtiiDe  1 


howeTBT,  ■ 


d  both  n 


b  nort  uid  ipcini. 

in  diit  m;,  thM  neillier  hawk,  &lcoii,  or 

Uconer,  *n  to  be  Ken  or  bard  oC,  DDl«a  in 

the  northem  puti  nS  tfao  kingdcm,  where  it 

'    i)  alto  newly  buried  in  oblivion — Jetright 


Falconry,  «.      Vide  Hawking. 

Fallow,  a.  Pale  red,  or  pale  yellow ;  unsowed,  \eh  to  rest  afUr  the  j 

of  tillag-e  ;  plooghed, but  not  sowed;  unpltraghed,  uncultivated. 
Fallow  Deer,  *.  The  dometrtic  or  park  deer. 


Bppnnch  (0  cub  otlier  Uum  the  ilug  uid  0 
falloir  deer,  mod  jet  no  tvo  uiinmla  kc 
more  dittincL,  or  iToid  each  other  with  mo 
fixed  uiimontj ;  they  ncTer  henl  or  inti 
mix  together,  and  conequenll;  never  gi' 
riie  to  an  intermediate  nee.  It  ia  even  nu 
unlew  (hej  have  been  Inniported  thither, 
Hnd  ral1oH.Jeer  in  a  coantrj  where  atiga  a 


The  bUow-deer  ii  euily  tamed,  mid  ferdi 
upon  manf  (hingi  which  Uie  (tag  refutes ;  he 
alio  pmerra  bt>  TeniHm  belter :  nor  does  it 
^Fpear  that  [be  rutting,  roUowed  by  a  long  and 
■crere  winter,  exhauiti  him,  hut  he  conlinuei 
nearly  in  the  eaine  itale  Ihivoghout  the  year. 
He  browMi  iloier  than  the  tUg,  for  which 
reason  he  ia  more  prejudicial  to  youtig  trcca, 
and  often  itripa  ihcm  tm  cloac  Tor  rrFOTery. 
The  young  deer  eat  faster  and  with  more 
axndity  than  the  old.  At  the  »*cond  year 
they  aceti  the  femaU,  and,  like  the  >tag,  in 
fond  of  variety.  The  doe  go«  with  young 
eight  montha  and  tomcdava;  ahe  commonlv 


grrateat  differei_ 
tion  of  their  lii'e 
hunten  it  hu  been  r 
to  the  igc  of  thirty- 


_.._  ,  lometimet  two,  but  vcTT 

..ely  three.  Thoy  are  capable  of  extender. 
ing,  from  the  age  of  two  yean  to  thnt  of 
llfteen  ornxlecn;  and  in  abort  they  reaemblv 
the  atag  in  all  hit  natural  haUts,  mnd  the 
'  !tween  them  ia  the  dnn- 
From  the  leatinsonj  oC 

rked,  that  ataga  live 

or  forty  yeara,  and 

the  fallow-deer  doet  not  Uve  mora  thut 
twenty.  Aa  they  are  amaJler  than  th«  at^^ 
it  ia  probable  that  their  growth  ia  aooDcr 
completed. 

If  Bome  curious  gentleman  would  procaiv 
the  head  of  a  lallow.deer,  and  haTo  it  dia. 
aecled,  he  would  find  it  fiimiahed  irith  two 
apiBcula,  or  breathing  placca,  beaidca  tlic  nok 
trils;  probably  analngoua  to  the  punete  la, 
ehrj/miilia  in  the  huioan  bead.  When  d«er 
are  thinty  they  plunge  their  noaea,  like  Kme 
horses,  very  deep  under  water  while  in  the 
act  of  drinking,  and  continue  them   in    tbat 


\l 
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Btuation  Tor  a  considerable  time ;  but,  to  ob- 
viate any  inconveniency,  they  can  open  two 
rents,  one  at  the  inner  comer  of  each  eye, 
haviiq;  a  communication  tvith  the  nose.  Here 
teems  to  be  an  extraordinary  provision  of  na- 
tore  worthy  our  attention ;  and  which  has  not, 
that  I  know  o£^  been  noticed  by  any  naturalist 
For  it  looks  as  if  these  creatures  would  not 

False  Quarter,  s. 

Fake  Quarter  is  a  defect  in  the  hoof  of  a 
bone,  originally  occasioned  by  some  injury 
producing  a  destruction  of  parts,  as  quitter, 
canker,  wounds,  treads,  bruises,  or  such  for- 
mation of  matter  by  which  a  part  of  the  hoof 
Itts  been  unavoidably  destroyed,  or  necessarily 
taken  away.  In  the  regeneration  of  parts, 
tke  incarnation  (from  the  rigid  and  homy 
nature  of  the  hoof)  is  irr^^lar  and  imperfect, 
fanning  a  sort  of  cleft  (or  artificial  union) 
with  the  sound  part  upon  the  surfS^ce,  pro- 
dttctiTe  of  a  senaiblo  weakness  underneath. 
This  imperfect  and  defective  junction  renders 
inch  quarter,  as  it  is  called,  inadequate  to  the 

Fakcy,  s.  The  leprosy  of  horses. 

Farcy  is  intimately  connected  with  glan- 
den;  they  will  run  into  each  other,  or  their 
Tmptoms  will  mingle  together,  and  before 
ather  arrives  at  its  fiital  termination  its  asso^ 
ckte  wiU  almost  invariably  appear.  An  ani- 
anl  inoculated  with  the  matter  of  fiircy  will 
«ften  be  afflicted  with  glanders,  while  the 
Batter  of  ganders  will  frequently  produce 
bey.  They  are  different  types  or  stages  of 
dK  sane  disease.  There  is,  however,  a  very 
Batetial  difference  in  their  symptoms  and  pro- 
|R«i,  snd  this  meet  important  of  all,  that 
vkOe  glanders  are  generally  incurable,  &rcy, 
iB  iti  eariy  stage  and  mild  form,  may' be  suc- 
ceitfally  tineated. 

Veterinaiywriters  tell  us  that  it  is  a  disease 
of  the  absorbents  in  the  skin,  and  therefore 
^  first  indication  of  this  disease,  even  before 
any  drooping,  or  lots  of  condition,  or  of  appe. 
^  is  generally  the  appearance  of  little  tu- 
nnnL/arey  bttdg — close  to  some  of  the 
^irina,  following  the  course  of  the  veins,  and 
ooonected  together  by  a  kind  of  cord,  which 
^nien  call  corded  veins.  When  they  are 
few  and  amall  they  may  possibly  exist  for 
K^reral  weeks  without  being  observed ;  but  at 
length  they  increase  in  number  and  in  size, 
nd  become  painfnl  and  hot,  and  some  of 
t^  begin  to  ulcerate.  They  appear  usually 
iboat  the  &ce  or  neck,  or  inside  of  the  thigh, 
aad  in  the  latter  case  there  is  some  general 
eabi|ement  of  the  limb,  and  lameness. 

In  some  casea,  however,  the  horse  will 
^nM^  for  many  a  day  before  the  appearance 
"f  the  huitons  or  /drey  buds  ;  his  appetite 
^  be  impaired ; ^his  coat  wfll  stare ; — he 


be  suffocated,  though  both  their  mouths  and 
no«trilB  were  stopped.  This  curious  formation 
of  the  head  may  be  of  singular  service  to 
beasts  of  chase,  by  affording  Uiem  free  respir- 
ation :  and  no  doubt  these  additional  nostrils 
are  thrown  open  when  they  are  hard  run.-— 
Buffon^WhUe'B  SeSbome. 


weight  it  is  destined  to  bear ;  in  which  case 
much  judgment  is  required,  and  may  be  ex- 
erted,  in  the  palliation,  as  perfect  cure  is  not 
to  be  expected.  Care  must  bo  taken  in 
forming  the  shoe  to  relieve  the  tender  part 
from  the  pressure,  by  hollowing  it  at  that 
particular  spot,  and  letting  the  bearii^  be 
fixed  entirely  upon  the  sound  parts.  By  con. 
stant  attention  in  reducing  the  prominent 
edges  of  the  irregular  projection  wi^  the  fine 
side  of  the  rasp,  and  a  few  occasional  impreg- 
nations  with  fine  spermaceti  oil,  the  hoof  may 
be  sometimes  restored  to  its  original  forma- 
tion.—Top/m* 


will  lose  flesh.  The  poison  is  evidently  at 
work,  but  has  not  gained  sufficient  power  to 
cause  the  absorbents  to  swell.  In  a  few  in. 
stances  these  buds  do  not  ulcerate,  but  become 
hard  and  difficult  to  disperse.  The  progress 
of  the  disease  is  then  suspended,  and  possibly 
for  many  months  the  horse  will  appear  to  be 
restored  to  health ;  but  he  bears  the  seeds  of 
the  malady  about  him,  and,  all  at  once,  the 
&rcy  assumes  a  virulent  form,  and  hurries  him 
off.  These  buds  have  sometimes  been  con^ 
founded  with  the  little  tumours,  or  lumps  of 
surfeit.  They  are  generally  higher  than  ^ese 
tumours ;  not  so  broad  ;  have  a  more  knotty 
feel,  and  are  principally  found  on  the  inside 
of  the  limbs,  instead  of  the  outside. 

Few  things  are  more  imlike,  or  more  per. 
plexing,  than  the  different  forms  which  £urcy 
assumes  at  different  times.  One  of  the  l^fs, 
and  particularly  one  of  the  hinder  legs,  ^rill 
suddenly  swell  to  an  enormous  size.  At 
night  the  horse  will  appear  to  be  perfectly 
well,  and,  in  the  morning,  one  leg  will  be 
three  times  the  eaze  of  the  other,  with  con- 
siderable fever,  and  scarcely  the  power  of 
moving  the  limb. 

At  other  times  the  head  will  be  subject  to 
this  enlargement — the  muzzle  will  particu- 
larly swell,  and  a  stinking  discharge  will  issue 
from  the  nose.  Sometimes  the  horse  will 
gradually  lose  flesh  and  strength ;  he  will  be 
hide-bound — mangy  eruptions  will  appear  in 
different  parts;  the  legs  will  swell;  cracks 
will  appear  at  the  heels,  and  the  inexperienced 
person  may  conceive  it  to  be  a  mere  want  of 
condition  combined  wiUi  grease. 
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Farcy,  like  glanders,  springs  from  infection, 
or  from  bad  stable  management  It  is  pro- 
duced by  all  the  causes  which  give  rise  to 
glanders ;  but  vdth  this  difference,  that  it  is 
more  frequently  generated,  and  is  sometimes 
strangely  prevalent  in  particular  districts. 

The  treatment  of  fiurcy  varies  -with  the  form 
it  assumes.  In  the  button  or  bud  farcy,  a 
mild  dose  of  physic  should  be  first  adminis- 
tered. The  buds  should  be  then  carefully 
examined,  and  if  any  of  them  have  broken, 
the  budding  iron,  of  a  dull  red  heat,  should 
be  applied  to  them ;  or  if  matter  should  be 
felt  in  them,  showing  that  they  are  disposed 
to  break,  they  should  be  penetrated  with  the 
iron.  These  wounds  should  be  daily  inspected, 
and  i£^  when  the  slough  of  the  cautery  comes 
off,  they  look  pale,  and  foul,  and  spongy,  and 
discharge  a  thin  matter,  they  should  be  fre- 
quently washed  with  a  lotion,  composed  of  a 
drachm  of  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  rectified  spirit ;  the  other  buds  should 
likewise  be  examined,  and  opened  with  the 
iron  as  soon  as  they  evidently  contain  matter. 
When  the  wounds  begin  to  look  red,  and  the 
bottom  of  them  is  even  and  firm,  and  they 
dischaxge  a  thick  white  or  yellow  matter,  the 
friar's  balsam  will  speedily  heal  them.  As, 
however,  the  constitution  is  now  tainted,  local 
applications  will  not  be  sufficient,  and  the  dis- 


ease must  be  attacked  by  internal  medicinea, 
as  soon  aa  the  physic  has  ceased  to  operate. 
The  corrosive  sublimate  will  be  the  best  alter- 
ative, and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  grains, 
gradually  increased  to  a  scru[de,  with  two 
drachms  of  gentian  and  one  of  ginger,  and 
repeated  morning  and  night  until  the  nlcefs 
disappear,  unless  the  horse  is  violently  pnxgod, 
or  the  mouth  becomes  sore,  when  a  drachm 
of  blue  vitriol  may  be  substituted  for  the  cor. 
rosive  sublimate.     During  .this,  the  animal 
should  be  placed  in  a  laige  box,  with  a  free 
circulation  of  air ;  and  green  meat,  or  canots, 
the  latter  more  particularly,  should  hfi  giyeii 
him,  with  a  fair  allowance  of  com.     If  he 
could  be  turned  out  during  the  day,  it  would 
be  advantageous ;  but  at  all  events  he  should 
be  daily  exercised.  It  is  related  by  Mr.  Blaine^ 
that  a  horse  so  reduced  as  not  to  be  able  to 
stand,  was  drawn  into  a  field  of  tares,  and 
suffered  to  take  his  chance  :  the  consequence 
was,  that  when  he  had  eaten  all  within  his 
reach,  he  was  able  to  rise  and  search  for  more, 
and  eventually  recovered.     In  an  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  and  if  glanders  have  not  ap- 
peared, this  treatment  will  frequently  succeed. 
I^  after  the  wounds  have  healed,  the  absor- 
bents should  continue  to  be  corded,  a  blister, 
or  Ugfat  firing,  will  probably  be  serviceable..-.. 
The  Harae, 


Fault,  *.  OfTence ;  defect ;  puzzle,  difficulty;  a  term  in  hunting. 
Favourite,  s.  A  person  or  thing  beloved.    In  racing,  the  term  is  used 

to  express  supposed  superiority,  as  "  first  favourite  for  the  Leger." 
Fawn,  *.  A  young  deer. 
Fawn,  v.  To  bring  forth  a  young  deer ;  to  court  by  frisking  before  one  aa 

a  dog. 

Feather,  s.  The  plume  of  birds ;  upon  a  horse,  a  sort  of  natural  frizzling 
hair. 

At  the  root  of  the  first  quill  in  each  wing  A  feather  of  a  similar  kind  is  found  in  the 

of  the  woodcock,  is  a  small  pointed  narrow  whole  of  this  tribe,  and  also  in  every  one  of 

feather,  very  elastic,  and  much  sought  after  the  tringas  and  plovers  which  the  author  haa 

by  painters,  by  whom  it  is  used  as  a  pencil,  examined Bewick. 

Feather,  v.  To  dress  in  feathers ;  to  fit  with  feathers ;  to  tread  as  a  cock  ; 

to  strike  feathers  from  a  bird  fired  at. 
Febrifuoe,  9,  Any  medicine  serviceable  in  fever.     Vide  Fever. 
Feed,  t;.  To  supply  with  food ;  to  graze ;  to  consume  by  cattle ;  to  take 

food ;  to  prey. 
Feed,«.  Food,  that  which  is  eaten ;  a  certain  portion  of  com  given  to  a  horse. 
Feeder,  «.  One  that  gives  food ;  one  that  eats ;  a  kennel  servant. 
Feeler,  «.  One  that  feels  ;  the  horns  or  antennae  of  insects. 
Feet,  9.  The  plural  of  foot. 

Feet  of  Birds — Technical  terms : —  (  i^lied  to  the  feet  of  coots. 

Pmnolu^^-Finfooted  or  scalloped,  a  term  |      Pea  A»toto«.— Applied  when  die  toes  are 
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lonifllied  with  liroad  pbdn  mcnibniMty  as  in 
tlw  foot  of  the  red-necked  grebe. 

S0mi.palmaiU9 — SemLpelmated:  when 
the  middle  of  the  wehs  reach  only  about 
half  the  length  of  the  toei. 

When  the  middle  toe  claw  is  notched  like 
ft  »w,  it  is  called  terraied  ;  and  peeHnated 

mhok  toothed  like  a  oomh. 

•  •  • 

The  huge  crooked  talons  of  biids  of  prey, 
and    their  hooked  beaks,   are  well  formed 
Ibr  lecnring  and  tearing  their  nctims.    The 
fennfttiott   of  the  feet  of  the  woodpeckers, 
the  toes  being  placed  two  forward  and  two 
backward,  is  well  calculated   for  climbing, 
and   the  cuneiform  shape  of  the   extremity 
of  their  bills  is  suited  to  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting  holes  in  decayed  trees;  their  tongue  is 
also   wonderfully   contriyed   to   search  out 
iiiaects  beyond  the  reach  of  their  bill,  by  its 
gieat  lei^ith,  which  is  double  that  of  the 
taogoe  at  least.     The  wryneck  has  this  sin. 
gufaoity,  aa  well  as  the  like  formation  of  toes ; 
which  last  is  also  found  in  the  cuckoo :  but 
aeither  of  these  birds  is  seen  to  cUmb  up  the 
bodies  of  treea,  nor  hvre  either  the  stiff  sharp- 
poiated  fisathers  in  the  tail,  aa  in  the  wood- 
pecker,  so  admirably  adapted  to  support  them 
when  hi  the  act  of  hewing.     This  agrees  with 
the  obeerrations  of  an  ii^nious  living  natur. 
sliat,   tbe   Rer.   Revett  Shepherd.      ''The 
caekoo,**  says  he,  ""  is  furnished  with  two  toes 
bdbfe  and   two  behind,  and  yet  is  never 
known  actually  to  dimb,  a  convincing  proof 
that  anch  conformation  does  not  necessarily 
knag  with  it  the  power  of  climbing,  more  es. 
pedaUy  when  we  consider  that  the  nuthatch 
{Siiia  Europrnty,  and  the  creeper  {Certhia 
^■as/iarif),   have  their  toes  placed  in  the 
■soal  manner,  and  yet  run  up  and  down  trees 
with  aa  much  ftdlity  as  tibe  woodpeckers. 
The  use  of  the  pedes  soafuortt,  as  they  evi. 
dently  in  this  case  conduce  not  to  climbing, 
1  JQ^ge  to  he  this ;  it  is  well  known  that  this 
bird  will  oftentimes  sit  by  the  half-hour  to- 
gether on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  vociferating  its 
load  and  pleasing  note;  in  doing  this,  it  sits 
icaHikably  forward,  and  appears  in  constant 
agitation,  eontinnally  movii^  its  body  up  and 
down  with  great  el^anoe ;  now,  as  it  sits  so 
lorward,  while  using  this  exertion,  it  would 
he  hahle  to  lose  its  balance  and  quit  its  hold, 
had  it  only  one  toe  behind;  whereas,  by  the 
oositrivaBce  of  two,  it  is  enabled  strongly  to 
adhere  to  the  branch. 

The  legs  and  feet  of  aquatic  birds  are  won- 
dct&lly  formed  for  accelerating  their  motion 
ai  that  element,  which  is  their  greatest  secu- 
rity. The  bone  of  the  leg  is  sliarp,  and  vastly 
ttaupmsaed  sideways :  the  toes,  when  the  foot 
ia  hrooi^t  forward,  close  in  behind  each  other 
ia  sadi  a  manner  as  to  expose  a  very  small 
ia  front,  so  that,  in  the  action  of  swim, 


ming,  very  little  velocity  is  lost  in  bringing 
the  1^  forward ;  this  is  very  conspicuous  in 
the  diver.  Some  aquatic  birds  are  web-footed 
before  the  whole  length  of  the  toes,  as  in  the 
ducks ;  others  only  hidf  the  length  of  the  toes, 
like  the  avoset  Some  again  have  all  four 
toes  webbed,  as  in  the  cormorant;  others 
whose  feet  are  furnished  with  a  fin-like  mem- 
brsne  on  each  side  of  the  toes ;  these  are 
either  plain,  as  in  the  grebe,  or  lobed,  as 
in  the  coot  and  phalarope.  There  are 
also  some  who  swim  and  dive  well,  whose 
toes  are  long  and  slender,  and  not  furnished 
with  webs  or  fins,  such  aa  the  water-hen  and 
rail ;  but  thne  live  as  much  on  land  as  in 
water.  The  gulls  and  terns,  although  web- 
footed,  seem  incapable  of  diving ;  the  latter, 
indeed,  we  never  observed  to  settle  on  the 
water;  the  former  is  so  buoyant  that  it  floats 
elegantly  on  the  surfeoe.  The  avoset,  whose 
feet  bespeak  it  an  inhabitant  of  the  water, 
does  not  seem  to  have  the  power  of  swim- 
ming; .the  water-ouzel,  on  die  other  hand, 
has  not  the  least  appearance  of  an  aquatic, 
nor  can  it  swim ;  but  it  will  dive,  and  remain 
a  long  time  under  water.  The  serrated  claw 
in  the  heron  and  nigh^ar  is  a  singular  struc 
ture,  which  we  have  not  discovered  the  use 
of  The  bill  as  well  as  the  feet  of  birds, 
makes  one  of  the  strong  natural  divisions; 
'but  these  are  described  under  the  head  of 

each  genus. 

•  •  • 

OfHoreee Contraction  is  the  most  general 

evil  among  the  feet  of  our  horses,  and  some 
breeds  appear  more  liable  to  it  than  others :  it  is 
peculiarly  the  case  with  blood-horses.  Colour 
also  seems  to  have  some  influence  in  contracting 
the  feet ;  hence  I  have  observed  dark  diest- 
nuts  particularly  prone  to  it.  A  good  foot 
should  exhibit  a  proper  line  of  obliquity: 
when  the  horn  is  very  upright,  however  wide 
and  open  the  heels,  such  feet  soon  become 
defective.  This  is  but  seldom  attended  to, 
even  among  those  who  esteem  themselves 
judges ;  but  no  rule  admits  of  fewer  excep- 
tions, than  that  such  a  foot  soon  becomes 
feulty.  There  should  also  be  a  proper  height 
of  horn :  when  there  is  too  much,  it  disposes 
to  contraction:  when  too  little,  the  heels, 
quarters,  and  soles  must,  of  necessity,  be 
weak,  and  tenderness  in  going  must  be  the 
consequence. 

The  heeU  should  be  particulsrly  attended 
to;  they  must  be  wide,  and  tbe  frog  healthy, 
firm,  yet  pliable  and  elastic.  Contraction  of 
their  cleft  is  their  most  common  defect,  and  is 
frequently  accompanied  with  a  general  lessen- 
ii^  of  the  cinnmference  of  the  foot.  Such 
a  foot  will  probably  feel  hotter  than  natural ; 
the  frog  also  will  be  compressed  and  small, 

and  very  likely  tbnisby. 

When  a  horse's  foot  is  hold  up,  the  sole 
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should  present  a  concave  lurfkce :  if  it  Tw  lees 
concave  than  natural,  that  lole  is  -weak,  and 
will  not  bear  much  preasnre ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  it  will  continue  les8enil^^  in  con> 
cavity  until  it  becomes  a  plane,  when  every 
subsequent  shoeing  will  endanger  the  ]amil^^ 
of  the  animaL  White  feet  an  very  objec- 
tionable on  this  account,  for  they  are  particu- 
larly liable  to  become  flat  in  the  sole :  their 
quarters,  also,  are  commonly  weak,  and  fall 
in ;  and  when  neither  of  these  evils  teke  place, 
they  yet  have  seldom  strength  enough  to  re- 
sist contraction:  and  it  may  be  determined 
on,  that,  when  there  are  three  dark  and  one 
white  foot,  in  nineteen  instances  out  of  twenty, 
the  white  foot  becomes  defective  sooner  Xhxa 
the  dark  ones. 

Another  very  serious  complaint  is  a  brittle- 
ness  of  hoof^  which  may  bo  generally  be  de^ 
tected  by  the  marks  of  the  fragile  parts  do- 
taching  themselves  from  every  old  nail-hole. 
This  kind  of  foot,  psrticularly  in  hot  weather, 
breaks  away,  till  there  is  no  room  for  the  nails 
to  hold,  when  the  horse,  of  course,  becomes 
useless.  In  an  examination  of  Uie  foot,  the 
eye  should  also  be  directed  to  the  wearing  of 
the  Bhoe :  if  it  bo  unequally  worn,  particularly 
if  the  toe  bo  worn  down,  such  a  horse  is  pro- 
bably  a  stumbler,  and  does  not  set  his  foot 
evenly  on  the  ground,  dUier  from  defective 

feet  or  natural  gaiL 

•  •  • 

The  feet  of  horses  being  the  very  basis 
of  su]9ort,  upon  which  the  safety  and  expe- 
dition of  the  frame  entirely  depends,  they 
are  entitled  to  every  possible  degree  of  care 
and  attention ;  more  particuUrly  in  the  win- 
ter season,  when,  from  neglect,  so  numy  ills 
and  inconveniences  are  known  to  arise.  The 
injuries,  accidents,  and  diseases,  to  which  the 
feet  are  constantly  liable,  consist  of  cracks  in 
the  heels,  scratches  or  lacerations,  stubs  and 
bruises  of  the  outer  sole,  or  upon  tJie  veige 
of  the  coronet  between  hair  and  hoof^  corns, 
sandcracks,  thrushes,  canker,  quitter,  rii^- 
bone,  and  footfounder ;  exclusive  of  the  fre- 
quent injuries  sustained  in  shoeing,  by  the 
ignorance,  indolence,  or  obstinacy  of  those 
smiths  who,  having  no  professional  reputation 
to  support,  are  too  innately  confident  in  their 
own  ability  to  bear  instruction. 

As  the  defects  thus  enumerated  will  be 
found  individually  enlarged  upon  under  dis- 
tinct and  separate  heads,  it  becomes  only  ne- 
cessary here  to  lay  down  such  general  rules 
for  the  regular  management  of  the  feet,  as 
may  (properly  attended  to)  prove  the  means 
of  prudent  prevention ;  not  more  in  respect  to 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  disease,  than  of 
the  most  mordfyin^  and  repentant  anxiety. 
These  defiscts  and  disquietudes  are  seldom 
found  but  in  the  stables  where  the  master 
rarely  or  ever  condescends  to  obtrude  his  per- 


son and  commands  npon  the  tenadous  dignity 
of  a  self-important  groom ;  the  preserving  in- 
dustry of  whose  careful  endeavours,  and  the 
pliability  and  elasticity  of  whose  joints,  if 
properly  exerted,  would  prove  the  truest  and 
most  in&llible  preventive  of  swelled  legs  and 
cracked  heels,  in  preference  to  all  the  nos- 
tnmis  ever  yet  brought  into  private  practice 
or  public  use.  And  those  who  unfortunately 
encounter  these  ills,  may  generslly,  and  with 
justice,  attribute  them  much  more  to  the 
constitutional  tardiness  of  the  professed  groom 
(or  occasional  strapper)  than  any  defect  ia 
the  constitution  of  the  horse. 

The  ftet  of  difierent  horses  vary  exceed^ 
ingly  in  what  may  be  termed  the  texture  or 
property  of  the  hoof^  and  this  is  in  general 
regulated  by  the  colour  of  the  legs  and  feet. 
There  are  few  horses  with  white  heels  but 
■what  have  white  hoofs  also;  and  these  are 
always  more  liable  to,  and  susceptible  of^ 
defects  and  weakness,  than  those  (tf  an  oppo. 
site  description.  The  sound,  firm,  dark- 
coloured  hoof  of  the  bay,  brown,  or  black 
horse,  is  seldom  found  defective ;  but  those  of 
other  coloured  horses  are  most  subject  to 
weak,  thin  soles,  displaying  a  prominence  on 
each  side  the  frog  occasioned  by  a  too  feeble 
and  inadequate  renstanoe  to  the  force  of  the 
membranous  mass  within ;  feet  of  idiich  de- 
scription are  also  frequently  found  to  have  the 
corresponding  concomitant  of  a  brittle  hoof^ 
the  edges  of  which  are  incessantly  splittiz^, 
and  throwing  out  a  constant  threatening  ^ 
sandcracks,  with  the  additional  mortificatioii 
of  being  subject  to  inveterate  thrushes,  or  an 
almost  constantly  diseased  or  putrefied  state 
of  the  frog. 

Feet  so  exceedil^^ly  different  in  the  nature 
of  their  construction,  must  certainly  require 
as  diflfSsrent  a  mode  of  treatment,  according  to 
such  drcumstanoes  as  happen  to  exisL  To 
preserve  feet  perfectly  sound,  and  free  fitnn 
the  ills  to  which  tJiey  are  subject,  deanlinese 
is  the  leading  step.  After  exerdse  or  use, 
so  soon  as  the  body  is  drest,  the  dirt  or 
gravel  should  be  carefully  taken  fivm  under 
the  shoes  with  a  picker,  iJie  feet  well  washed, 
the  legs  and  heels  rubbed  dry,  the  bottom 
stopped  with  cow-dung,  and  the  hoofr  oiled 
with  a  brush  imprq^ted  with  spermaceti 
oil.  Horses  left  with  wet  legs  and  heels  alter 
a  severe  chase,  or  long  journey,  particulariy 
in  sharp  easterly  winds,  or  during  frost  and 
snow,  constitute  cracks  or  scratches  to  a  cer- 
tainty. So  severe  a  regidity  is  occasioned  in 
the  very  texture  of  the  int^fument,  and  it 
becomes  partially  ruptured  or  broken  in  van. 
ous  places,  upon  being  brought  into  expe> 
ditious  action ;  which,  with  the  friction  and 
irritation  then  occasioned  by  the  sharp  par. 
tides  of  gravel  in  dirty  roads,  soon  produce 
lacerations  of  the  most  painful  description. 
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The  itite  of  tha  thoes  should  be  constantly 
ttteoded  to.  Pennitted  to  remain  too  loi^ 
BpoD  the  feet,  the  growth  of  the  hoof  brings 
the  shoe  forward,  rendering  it  too  short  at  the 
heel,  when  it  begins  to  indent,  and  nnlcing 
upon  the  foot,  soon  presses  npon  the  outer 
sole,  constituting  pain  or  disquietude  in  some 
horses,  laying  the  foundation  of  corns  in 
others.  Horses  in  moderate  work  require 
new  shoes  once  a  month  upon  an  average, 
never  raiying  more  than  two  or  three  days 
from  that  time :  indeed,  it  is  not  right  that 
they  should  go  longer.  The  penurious  plan 
of  remoying  shoes  half  worn,  is  truly  ridicu- 
loos;  they  never  render  service  adequate  to 
the  expense,  and  the  practice  only  tends 
to  a  more  fiequent  destruction  of  the  hoot 


Thrushes  should  be  connteracted  upon  th^ 

first  appearance,  without  being  permitted  to 

acquire  a  corroding  virulence.     Swelled  lega 

are  hardly  ever  seen  in  stables  where  a  proper 

course   of  discipline  and  regular  routine  of 

busineas  is  observed;  they  proceed  from  a 

viscid,  sizy  state  of  the  blood,  a  languor  in 

the  circulation,  a  want  of  exercise  out  of  the 

stable,  or  a  sufficiency  of  friction,  1^-rubbing, 

care,  and  attention  within. 

•  •  • 

Pointers'  and  setters*  feet,  particularly  the 
former,  are  frequently  chafed ;  their  feet  should 
always,  after  being  hunted,  be  thoroughly 
washed  with  salt  and  water,  and,  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  be  well  rubbed  with  hogVlard.— 
Monioffu-^-Blaine^TapUn — TkomhiU. 


Feline,  a.  Like  a  cat,  pertaining  to  a  cat. 

Fell,  «.  The  skin,  the  hide. 

Felloe,  s.  The  circumference  of  a  wheel. 

Fellow,  t.  An  associate,  one  united  in  the  same  affair ;  one  of  the  same 

kind  or  litter. 
Felt,  «.  Cloth  made  of  wool  united  without  weaving ;  a  hide  or  skin.    ' 
Female,  s.  A  she,  one  of  the  sex  which  hrings  young. 
Femoral,  a.  Belonging  to  the  thigh. 
Fen,  s,  a  marsh,  flat  and  moist  ground,  a  moor,  a  hog. 
Fenberry,  s.  a  kind  of  blackherry. 
Fence,  s.  Guard,  security ;  enclosure,  mound,  hedge. 
Fencer,  s.  One  who  teaches  or  practises  the  use  of  weapons ;  a  horse  that 

leaps. 
Ferine,  a.  Wild,  savage. 
Fermentation,  «.  A  slow  motion  of  the  intestine  particles  of  a  mixed 

body,  arising  usually  from  the  operation  of  some  active  acid  matter. 
Fern,  t,  A  plant. 
Fernt,  a.  Overgrown  with  fern. 

Ferret,  s.  A  quadruped  of  the  weasel  kind,  used  to  catch  rabbits. 
Ferret,  v.  To  drive  out  of  lurking  places;  to  hunt  rabbits  with  a  ferret. 
Fetlock,  t*  A  tuft  of  hair  that  grows  behind  the  pastern  joint. 
Fetter,  s.  Chains  for  the  feet. 
Fever,  s.  A  disease  in  which  the  body  is  violently  heated,  and  the  pulse 

q[mckened,  or  in  which  heat  and  cold  prevail  by  turns.     It  is  sometimes 

continual,  sometimes  intermittent. 

In  hones  fever  begins  frequently  with  a  cold 
4W-  shivering  fit,  although  this  is  not  essential  to 
fever.  The  horse  is  dull,  unwilling  to  move, 
with  a  atarii^  coat,  and  cold  legs  and  feet 
This  is  saooeeded  by  warmth  of  the  body ; 
BBcqnal  distribution  of  warmth  to  the  legs ; 
«ne  hot,  and  the  other  three  cold,  or  some 


unnaturally  warm,  and  others  unusually  cold, 
although  not  the  deathy  coldness  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs ;  the  pulse  quick,  soft, 
and  often  indistinct ;  breathing  somewhat  la- 
borious ;  but  no  cough,  or  paining,  or  looking 
at  the  flanks.  The  animal  will  scarcely  eat, 
and  is  Teiy  costive.    While  the  state  of  pura 
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ioTer  laaiif  the  shivering  fit  returns  at  neariy 
the  same  hour  every  dmy,  and  is  succeeded  by 
the  wsnn  one,  and  that  often  by  a  very  slight 
sweating  one ;  and  this  goes  on  for  sevraal 
days  until  local  inflammation  appears,  or  the 
fever  gradually  subddes.  No  horse  ever  died 
of  pure  fever ;  if  he  is  not  destroyed  by  in- 
flammation of  the  limgs,  or  feet,  or  bowels 
Buooeeding  to  the  fever,  he  gradually  recovers. 
What  we  have  said  of  the  treatment  of 
local  inflammation  will  sufficiently  indicate 
that  which  we  should  recommend  in  fever. 
Fever  is  general  increased  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  and  therefore  evidently  appears 
the  necessity  for  bleeding,  regulatii^  the 
quantity  of  blood  taken  by  the  degree  of 
fever,  and  usually  continuing  to  take  it  (the 
finger  being  kept  on  the  artery)  until  some 
impresaon  is  inade  upon  the  system.  The 
bowels  should  be  gently  opened ;  but  the  dan- 
ger of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
uniformly  injurious  consequence  of  purgation 
in  that  disease,  will  prevent  the  administnu 
taon  of  an  active  puigative.  One  drachm  and 
a  half  of  aloes  may  be  given  morning  and 
night  with  the  proper  fever  medicine,  until 
the  bowels  are  slightly  relaxed,  after  which 


nothing  more  of  an  aperient  quality  sfaoold  ' 
be  adnainistered.  Digitalis,  emetic  tartar,  and 
nitre,  should  be  given  morning  and  night,  in 
proportions  regulated  by  the  drcumttanoes  of 
the  case,  and  diese  should  give  way  to  white 
hellebore  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  twice  in 
the  day,  if  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  should  appear.  The  h<n«e  should  be 
warmly  clothed,  but  be  pUoed  in  a  cool  and 
well-ventilated  stable. 

Symptomatic  fever  is  generally  increased 
arterial  action,  proceeding  firom  some  local 
cause.  No  organ  of  consequence  can  be  long 
disordered  or  inflamed  without  the  neighbour, 
ing  parts  being  disturbed,  and  the  whole  aya. 
tem  gradually  participating  in  the  disturbance. 
Inflammation  of  the  feet  or  of  the  lungs 
never  existed  long  to  any  material  extent, 
without  being  accompanied  by  some  degree  of 
fever. 

The  treatment  of  symptomatic  fever  should 
resemble  that  of  simple  fever,  except  that 
particular  attention  should  bo  paid  to  the  state 
of  the  part  originally  diseased.  If  the  inflam- 
mation which  existed  there  can  be  subdued, 
the  genersl  disturbance  will  usually 
Blaine, 


Fibula,  «.  The  outer  and  lesser  bone  of  the  leg,  smaller  than  the  tibia. 
Field,  «.  Ground  not  inhabited,  not  built  on  ;  cultivated  tract  of  ground ; 

the  open  country  ;  horsemen  collected  at  a  hunt ;  horses  collectively. 
Fieldfare,  (^Tardus  Pilarwy  Linn.  ;  La  Liiome,  ou  Taurdelle^  Buff.) 

9,  A  bird. 


This  is  somewhat  less  than  the  missel- thrush ; 
its  length  is  ten  inches.  The  bill  is  yellow; 
each  comer  of  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  a 
few  black  bristly  hairs ;  the  eye  is  light  brown ; 
the  top  of  the  head  and  back  part  of  the  neck 
are  of  a  light  ash-colour ;  the  former  spotted 
with  black ;  the  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings 
are  of  a  deep  hoary  brown ;  the  rump  ash-co- 
loured ;  the  throat  and  breast  are  yellow,  re- 
gularly  spotted  with  black;  the  belly  and 
thighs  of  a  yellowish  white ;  the  tail  brown,  in- 
clining to  black;  the  legs  dusky  yellowish 
brown ;  in  young  birds  yellow. 

We  have  seen  a  variety  of  this  bird,  of  which 
the  head  and  neck  were  of  a  yellowish  white ; 
the  res^of  the  body  was  nearly  of  the  same 
colour,  mixed  with  a  few  brown  feathers ;  the 
spots  on  the  breast  were  feint  and  indistinct : 
the  quill  feathers  were  perfectly  white,  except 
one  or  two  on  each  side,  Trhich  were  brown ; 
the  tail  was  marked  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  field«&re  is  only  a  visitant  in  this  island, 
making  ita  appearance  about  the  beginning  of 


October,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rigorous  winters 
of  the  north,  whence  it  sometimes  comes  in 
great  flocks,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
season,  and  leaves  us  about  the  latter  end  of 
February  or  the  banning  of  March,  and  re- 
tires  to  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  aa  fer  aa 
Siberia  and  Kamtschatka.  Buffon  observes 
that  they  do  not  arrive  in  Prsnoe  till  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  that  they  assemble  in 
flocks  of  two  or  three  thoussnd,  and  feed  on 
ripe  crevises,  of  which  they  are  extremely  fond  ; 
during  the  winter  they  feed  on  haws  and  other 
berries ;  they  likewise  eat  worms,  snails,  and 
slugs. 

Field-feres  seem  of  a  more  sociable  diipo^ 
ntion  than  the  throstles  or  the  missels :  they 
are  sometimes  seen  singly,  but  in  genersl  form 
very  numerous  flocks,  and  fly  in  a  body  ;  and 
though  they  often  spread  themselves  diroogh 
the  fields  in  search  of  food,  they  seldtnn  lose 
sight  of  each  other,  but,  when  alarmed,  fly  oflT, 
and  collect  together  upon  the  same 
Beufiek, 


FiELDMOUSE,  «.  A  mouse  that  burrows  in  banks. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  the  npid  in-  I  times  do,  occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  the  new 
crease  of  mice,  and  of  the  injury  they  some-  |  plantations  made  by  order  of  the  crown  in 
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'  Deu  Poreit,  Olonoettenhire,  and  in  the  New 
FoTMt,  Hampfihire.  Soon  after  the  fonnation 
of  tlieae  plantations,  a  andden  and  rapid  in- 
craae  of  mioe  took  place  in  them,  which  threat, 
ened  deatruction  to  the  whole  of  ^e  young 
plants.  Yaat  numbera  of  theae  were  lolled, — 
the  mice  having  eaten  throigh  the  roota  of 
fire-jear^ld  oaka  and  cheatnuta,  generally  jnat 
Mow  the  anr&oe  of  the  ground.  Holliea  alao, 
idiich  were  five  and  aiz  feet  high,  were  harked 
nmad  the  bottom ;  and  in  aome  inatancea  the 
iniee  had  crawled  up  the  tree,  and  were  aeen 

fiw&^  on  the  hark  of  the  upper  branchea. 

•  •  • 

The  following  account  will  ahow  the  num- 
bos  of  mice  caught  in  the  different  incloaurea 
in  Dean  Foreat  in  three  montha,  from  Septem^ 
bcr  to  January,  with  the  number  of  acrea,  and 


the  proportion  between  the  long  and  the  short- 
tailed  mice.  Shoirt.  Long- 

taUed  tailed 
Acrea.  Mice. 

Haywood  Incloaure.  418  12,850 


Oiley  HUl  ditto . 
Crabtree  Hill  do. 
Park  Hill  ditto   .  . 
Shutcaatle  ditto  .  . 
Sallow  Valleta  do. 
Bamhill  ditto    .    . 
Birchwood  ditto    . 


41  1,161 

372  7,851 

113  2,665 

163  484 

386  1,361 

50  70 

50  3 


Mioe.  Total. 

8    12,858 

11      1,172 

7,851 

2,665 

33        517 

1,361 

70 


WhitemeadParkdo.  100     1,559  15      1,574 


Total  Acres  1,693    Total  Mice,  28,071 

I  ahould  not  forget  to  mention  that,  in  New 
Foreat,  foxee  were  frequently  seen  hunting,  alter 
the  mice,  and  eating  themgreedily.-.-J'tfsae. 


FiLLT,  «.  A  young  mare;  opposed  to  a  colt  or  young  horse. 

Film,  «•  A  pellicle  or  thin  skin. 

Filter,  tf.  To  clear  hy  drawing  off  liquor  hy  depending  threads;  to  strain  ; 

to  percolate. 
FiH,  8,  The  wing  of  a  fish. 

FiN-FOOTED,  a.  Having  feet  with  membranes  between  the  toes. 
Finch  (FringiUa)^  s.  A  small  bird ;  of  which  we  have  three  kinds,  the 

goldfinch,  the  chaffinch,  and  bullfinch. 

The  tranaition  from  the  huntti^  to  the  finch 
a  very  eaay,  and  the  ahado  of  difference  he- 
tveen  them,  in  aome  inatancea,  almoat  imper- 


thia  trihe  many  are  diatinguiahed  aa  well  for 
Uie  livelineaa  of  their  aong,  aa  for  the  heauty 
and  variety  of  their  plumage,  on  which  ac- 
counta  they  are  much  eateemed.  They  are 
very  numeroua,  and  aaaemhle  aometimea  in 
immenae  flocka,  feeding  on  aeeda  and  grain  of 
yaiioua  Idnda,  aa  well  aa  on  inaecta  and  their 
egg8.-.-B<t0MAK. 


oeptiUe;  on  which  account  Uiey  have  heen  fre- 
qaeatly  confounded  with  each  other.  The 
pnndpal  difierence  conaiata  in  the  heak,  which 
ia  the  finch  ia  conical,  very  thick  at  the  baae, 
and  tiering  to  a  ahaip  point :  in  thia  reapeet 
it  more  nearly  reaemhlea  the  groaheak.     Of 

Finger,  «.  The  flexible  member  of  the  hand  by  which  men  catch  and  hold* 

a  small  measure  of  extension. 
Fir,  9,  The  tree  of  which  deal  boards  are  made. 
Fire-arms,  s.  Arms  which  owe  their  efficacy  to  fire ;  guns. 
Fire,  v.  To  set  on  fire ;  to  kindle ;  to  inflame  the  passions ;  to  discharge 

any  fire-arms. 
Firing,  p.  The  application  of  a  red  hot  iron  to  the  skin,  so  as  to  bum 

without  penetrating  through  it ;  to  cauterise  a  horse. 

The  violent  inflammation  firing  occasiona,  i  to  the  part  immediately  after  firing,  or  on  the 
NBiea  the  ahaorbent  veaaela  into  action,  by    following  day,  to  render  it  more  efiectual. 


vhidi  caUoua  cr  even  bony  awellii^  are  aome- 

tisMa  disperaed.     The  diaeaaea  in  which  it  ia 

Beat  effieadoua  are  apavina,  ring-bonea,  and 

calloua  swellinga  about  the  back  ainewa,  the 

Maaequencea  of  atraina  and  windgalla.    Firing 

diawi  blood  to  the  afiected  part,  thickena  and 

Mrngthena  it,  and  makea  the  akin  act  aa  a  I      It  haa  been  erroneoualy  aaaerted,  that  when 

panoanent  bnidage.    A  bliateiii  often  applied  I  firing  ia  employed  to  a  callus  of  the  back 


It 

ia  neoeaaary  to  obaerve  that  the  milder  reme. 

diea  should  be  tried  before  this  severe  opera- 
tion  ia  had  recourae  to.  Firing  haa  been  re. 
commended  for  the  purpoaea  of  atrengthening 
the  back  anews  and  hocka  of  colta,  to  prevent 
atraina,  and  what  ia  termed  breaking-down. 
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liiMWs,  the  swelling  should  be  previoasly  re- 
duced bj  blistering ;  that  firing  would  then 
prevent  a  return ;  whereas  if  the  firii^  were 
performed  in  the  first  place,  it  would  fix  the 
swelling,  and  render  it  incurable.     In  inflam- 


mation, certainly  firing  will  do  harm,  there- 
fore it  must  be  first  removed  bj  the  frequent 
application  of  a  cooling  lotion,  such  as  diluted 
vin^ar,  in  which  a  little  sugar  of  lead  has  been 
dissolved Perdval, 


Firelock,  s.  A  soldier  s  gun ;  a  gun  discharged  by  striking  steel  with 

flint. 
Fish,  «.  An  animal  that  inhabits  the  water. 
Fish,  v.  To  be  employed  in  catching 

F^hes  in  general  are  male  and  female ;  the 
former  possessing  the  melt  and  the  latter  the 
roe,  although  some  individuals  of  the  cod  and 
sturgeon  are  said  to  contain  both.  The  spawn 
«f  the  greater  number  of  fishes  is  deposited  in 
the  sand  or  gravel ;  and  in  that  state,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  roe  and  melt  are  mixed  to- 
gether. A  fish  whose  we^ht,  at  twenty  years 
old,  shall  be  thirty  pounds,  generates  the  first 
or  second  year,  when  perhaps  it  does  not 
weigh  more  than  half  a  pound ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  male  seems  more  attached  to  the 
€ggs  than  the  female,  for  when  she  ceases  to 
drop  them,  the  male  instantly  abandons  her, 
and  with  ardour  follows  the  eggs  which  are 
carried  down  by  the  stream,  or  dispersed 
Amongst  the  waves  by  the  wind,  passing  and 
repassing  many  times  over  every  spot  where 
he  finds  the  eggs. 

Summer  is  the  usual  spawning  time,  because 
at  that  season  the  water  is  tei»fied  by  Uie 
beams  of  the  sun,  and  is  therefore  bettei  adi^tt- 
ed  for  quickening  the  eggs  into  life.  How  Uie 
eggs  of  fishes  are  impregnated  is  wholly  un- 
known. AU  that  obviously  oflfers  is,  that  in 
ponds,  the  sexes  are  often  seen  together  among 
the  long  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  water;  that 
there  they  seem  to  struggle,  and  are  in  a  state 
of  suffering,  as  they  grow  thin,  lose  their  ap- 
petite, whilst  their  flesh  becomes  flabby,  and 
in  some,  the  scales  grow  rough  and  lose  their 
lustre ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  time  of 
coupling  is  over,  their  appetite  returns,  their 
natural  agility  is  resumed,  and  their  scales  be- 
come brilliant  and  beautiful.  The  spawn  con- 
tinues  in  the  state  of  eggs  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  but  this  is  for  the  most  part  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  tiie  animal.  The  young 
animal  remains  in  the  form  of  an  egg  from 
December  until  April  in  the  salmon  kind; 
the  carp  not  above  three  weeks,  and  the  gold 
fish  firom  China  is  produced  in  a  still  less  time. 
With  all  the  advantages  of  minuteness  and  agi- 
lity when  excluded  from  the  egg,  there  is  not 
one,  perhaps,  of  a  thousand,  that  survives  the 
dangers  of  its  youth.  Among  the  spinous 
fishes  there  is  no  trace  of  parental  aficsction  ; 
they  abandon  Uieir  eggs  to  be  hatohed  by  the 
warmth  of  the  season,  and  if  they  ever  return 
to  the  spot  where  their  young  first  received 
life,  the  parents  that  gave  them  birth,  become 


fish. 

their  most  formidable  enemies. 

By  the  rapacity  of  one  another  although  the 
fishes  perish  by  millions,  yet  they  have  other 
destroyers.  Many  of  the  quadrupeds  and  a 
great  proportion  of  the  sea  fowls,  either  feed 
on  fish,  are  the  merciless  invaders  of  the  small 
fry,  or  devour  the  spawn.  In  a  savage  state, 
numbers  of  the  human  race  wander  round  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  whence  a  considerable  pro- 
portion  of  their  sustenance  is  derived,  and 
among  those  nations  whom  arts  and  agiicnl- 
ture  have  rendered  less  dependent  on  this 
precarious  support,  superstition  has  usurped 
the  place  of  want,  and  given  a  new  edge  to 
their  avidity  for  this  species  of  food ;  but  the 
munificent  Author  of  nature,  notwithstaad- 
ing  the  annual  consumption  of  fishes  is  con- 
stant and  immense,  hu  made  a  kind  provi- 
sion for  his  creatures,  in  which  the  glory  of 
his  providence  is  remarkable  in  a  twofold 
manner.  First,  by  giving  fishes  at  certain 
fixed  seasons  of  the  year,  a  particular  indina^ 
tion  to  approach  the  land ;  and  this  always  at 
a  time  when  they  are  the  fiittest,  and  not  ema- 
dated  by  breecting;  as  the  salmon  in  the 
spring,  mackerel  about  midsummer,  herringi 
in  the  autumn,  cod  in  the  winter,  &&  Se. 
condly,  by  the  amazing  fertility  which  he  baa 
conferred  on  this  class  of  beings.  The  fecun- 
dity  of  fishes  fitf  surpasses  that  of  any  other 
animals ;  if  we  should  be  told  of  a  being  so 
prolific,  that  it  would  bring  forth  in  one  sea- 
son as  many  of  its  kind  as  there  are  inhabit- 
ants in  England,  our  surprise  would  be  deeply 
excited,  yet  upwards  of  9,000,000  of  ova  have 
been  found  in  the  spawn  of  a  nngle  cod. 
1,357,400  have  been  taken  from  the  belly 
of  a  flounder ;  the  mackerel,  carp,  tench, 
and  a  variety  of  others,  are  endowed  with 
a  fertility  but  little  inferior.  Such  an  aa- 
tonishing  progeny,  were  it  allowed  to  arrive 
at  maturity,  would  soon  overstock  the  element 
allotted  them;  but  their  numbers,  by  the 
means  above-mentioned,  are  conaderably  les- 
sened, and  thus  two  important  purposes  are 
answered  in  the  economy  of  nature ;  by  the 
extraordinary  fruitfulness  of  fishes,  amoi^st  a 
host  of  foes  it  preserves  the  species,  and  fixr- 
nishes  the  rest  with  an  aliment  adapted  to 
their  nature. 
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FliIiMare  the  most  voracious  animals  in 
oatore.  Many  spodes  prey  indiscriminately 
on  everything  d^festible  that  comes  in  their 
vay,  and  devour  not  only  other  species  of 
fishiM,  but  even  their  own.  As  a  counter^ 
Ulsnce  to  this  voradty,  they  are  amazingly 
irolific.  Some  bring  forth  their  young  alive ; 
others  produce  eggs.  The  viviparous  blenny 
brings  forth  200  or  300  live  fishes  at  a  time. 
Those  which  produce  eggs  are  all  much  more 
prolific,  and  seem  to  proportion  their  stock  to 
the  danger  of  consumption.  Leuwenhoek  af- 
firms that  the  cod  spawns  above  9,000,000  in 
a  season.  The  flounder  produces  above 
1,000,000,  and  the  mackerel  above  500,000. 
Scsrccly  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  q^gs,  how- 
ever, is  supposed  to  come  to  maturity ;  but 
two  vise  purposes  are  answered  by  this  amaz- 
ing increase :  it  preserves  the  species  in  the 
midst  of  numberless  enemies,  and  serves  to 
fonush  the  rest  with  a  sustenance  adapted  to 

their  nature. 

•  •  • 

How  long  a  fish,  that  seems  to  have  scarce 
sny  bounds  put  to  its  growth,  continues  to 
Ihv,  is  not  ascertained ;  the  date  prescribed  as 
the  1^  of  man,  would  not  perhaps  be  suffix 
dent  to  measure  the  life  of  the  smallest  In 
the  roysl  ponds  at  Marli,  in  France,  there  are 
tome  fishes  that  have  been  preserved  tame 
Booe  the  time,  it  is  said,  of  Francis  the  First, 
sod  which  have  been  individually  known  to 
the  persons  who  have  succeeded  to  the  charge 
cf  them,  ever  since  that  period.  These  have 
BOW  attained  a  size  much  beyond  the  common 
hoik  of  fishes  of  the  same  kind ;  and  although 
there  are  certain  peculiarities  distii^ishing 
them  from  younger  fishes,  yet  they  evince  no 
■ymptoms  of  that  decrepitude  and  disease,  which 
iBeritably  accompany  a  life  protracted  much 

beyond  ^e  usual  space,  among  quadrupeds. 

•  •  • 

yrhea  any  fish  is  hog-backed,  with  a  small 
hevi,  this  is  a  sure  sign  of  that  fish  being  in 

sessoo,  of  whatever  sort  it  is. 

•  •  • 

Tery  little  is  known  of  the  habits  and  eco- 
Mny  of  fish  from  the  nature  of  the  element 
ia  which  they  live.  When  I  resided  in  Bu- 
^7  Psrk,  I  caused  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a 
|hce  to  be  bricked,  through  which  a  stream 
^  very  dear  water  ran,  and  stocked  it  with 
nest  of  the  varieties  of  our  English  fresh-water 
fish,  supplying  them  abundantly  with  food  ; 
hot  tfioiii^  I  constantly  watched  them,  and 
could  see  all  they  did  at  any  time  of  the  day, 
^  result  of  my  observations  was  far  from 
^aog  ntisfiKtory.  The  perch  were  the  bold, 
est  and  moat  &jniliar  of  any  of  the  fish,  as  I 
ftond  no  dxflSculty  in  soon  getting  them  to  come 
vith  eagerness  to  take  a  worm  out  of  my  hand. 
The  barbel  were  the  shyest,  and  seemed  most 
^■9stientofobaervation,althoughin  thesprii^, 


when  they  could  not  perceive  any  one  watch- 
ing them,  they  would  roll  about  and  rub  them- 
selves against  the  brickwork,  and  show  con- 
siderable playfulness.  There  were  some  huge 
stones  in  my  piscatoriumy  round  which  they 
would  wind  thdr  spawn  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. The  trout  appeared  to  bear  their  con- 
finement with  less  philosophy  than  any  of  the 
others,  making  high  leaps  against  the  grating 
which  admitted  the  water,  and  seeming  at  all 
times  out  of  sorts  and  out  of  condition.  The 
chub  were  also  very  restless,  being  continually 
on  the  move,  but  they  never  could  resist  a 
cockchafer  when  thrown  to  them.  My  floun- 
ders only  moved  at  night,  and  the  eels  always 
noade  their  escape,  but  in  what  way  I  never 
could  conjecture,  except,  indeed,  they  had  the 
power  of  crawling  up  the  brickwork,  which 
was  about  five  feet  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
generally  two  feet  above  the  edge  of  the  wa- 
ter.  They  certainly  could  not  get  through  the 
grating,  which  was  sufBdently  dose  to  confine 
bleak  and  gudgeons ;  and  some  of  the  eels  were 
of  a  laige  size.  The  pike,  of  which  I  had  eight 
of  about  five  pounds*  weight  each,  kept  up  their 
character  for  voradty.  Out  of  800  gud^[eons, 
which  were  brought  to  me  by  a  Thames  fisher- 
man, and  which  I  saw  counted  into  the  reser- 
vdr,  some  few  of  which  however  died,  there 
were  scarcely  any  to  be  seen  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  though  I  should  mention  that  the  three 
large  barbel  I  had,  and  six  good-sized  perch, 

probably  partook  of  them. 

•  •  • 

The  author  of  the  Wild  Sports  of  the 
West,  in  speaking  of  Uie  immense  Loughs 
Masks  and  Gorrib,  says — '•''  It  would  appear, 
that  in  these  lakes  the  fish  are  commensurate 
to  the  waten  they  inhabit.  It  is  no  unusual 
event  for  pikes  of  thirty  pounds  we^ht  to  be 
sent  to  thdr  landlords  by  the  tenants;  and 
fish  of  even  fifty  pounds  have  not  unfire- 
quently  been  caught  with  nets  and  night, 
lines.  The  trouts  in  those  loughs  are  also 
immensely  laige.  From  fifteen  to  sixteen 
pounds  is  no  unusiud  size,  and  some  have 
been  found  that  reached  the  enormous  wdght 
of  thirty.  The  perch  tribe  appear  the  small- 
est  in  Uie  scale  of  relative  proportion.  These 
seldom  exceed  a  herring  size ;  but  they  too 
have  exceptions,  and  perch  of  three  or  four 
pounds  weight  have  been  sometimes  seen. 
Within  fifty  yean  this  latter  fish  has  increased 
prodigiously,  and  in  the  lakes  and  riven  where 
they  abound,  trouts  have  been  found  to  dimi. 
nish  in  an  equal  ratio. 

.•  •  * 

Pike  and  perch  were  almost  unknown  In 
the  riven  of  Belcarra  and  Minola,  and  the 
chain  of  lakes  with  which  they  communicate, 
and  these  waten  were  then  second  to  none 
for  trout-fishing.  Within  ten  yean,  my  coo. 
dn  tells  me  ^t  he  often  angled  in  them. 
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and  thftt  he  frequently  killed  from  three  to 
fLz  dozen  of  beauUfol  middle-ozed  red  trouts. 
Now  fij'-fiBhing  is  seldom  prscdsed  there. 
The  treat  is  nearly  extinct,  and  quantities  of 
pike  and  pereh  infest  every  pool  and  stream. 
The  simplest  methods  of  takii^  fish  will  be 
here  foand  saooessfiil,  and  the  likes  of  West- 
meath  will  soon  be  rivslled  by  the  loughs  of 

Mayo. 

•  •  • 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  loughs  where 
the  party  sngled,  though  situate  in  the  same 
▼alley,  and  divided  only  by  a  strip  of  moor- 
land not  above  fifty  yards  across,  united  by 
the  ssme  rivulet,  and  in  depth  and  soil  at 
bottom,  to  all  appearance,  precisely  similar, 
should  produce  fish  as  diiforent  from  each 
other  as  it  is  possible  for  those  of  the  same 
species  to  be.  In  the  centre  lake,  the  trout 
are  dull,  OLshaped,  and  dark-coloured ;  the 
head  laige,  the  body  lank,  and  though  of 
double  size,  compued  to  their  neighbours,  are 
killed  with  much  less  opposition.  In  the  acU 
jacent  loughs,  their  hue  is  golden  and  pellucid, 
tinted  with  spots  of  a  brilliant  vermilion.  The 
scales  are  bright,  the  head  small,  the  shoulder 
thick,  and  from  their  compact  shape,  they 
prove  themselves,  when  hooked,  boUi  active 
and  vigorous.  At  table  they  are  red  and  firm, 
and  their  flavour  is  particularly  fine — awhile 
the  dark  trout  are  white  and  fiacdd,  and  have 
the  same  insipidity  of  flavour  which  distin- 
guishes a  spent  from  a  healthy  sslmon. 

•  •  • 

It  is  remarkable  that  only  three  kinds  of 
fish  have  been  transported  from  foreign  parts 
into  Oreat  Britain-l^Uie  carp,  the  tench,  and 
the  gold.fish.  *  * 

Mturifiu  onfithing. — ^The  following  hints 
are  quaint  and  usefiiL 

^  Do  not  imagine  that,  because  a  fish  does 
not  instantly  dart  off  on  first  seeing  you,  he 
is  the  less  aware  of  your  presence ;  he  almost 
always  on  such  occasion  ceases  to  feed,  and 
pays  you  the  compliment  of  devoting  his 
attention  to  you,  whilst  he  is  preparing  for  a 
start  whenever  the  apprehended  danger  be- 
comes sufficiently  imminent 

""  If  you  pass  your  fly  neatly  and  well 
three  times  over  a  trout,  and  he  refuses  it,  do 
not  wait  any  longer  for  him;  you  may  be 
sure  he  has  seen  the  line  of  invitation  which 
you  have  sent  over  the  water  to  him,  and 
does  not  intend  to  come. 

""  Remember  that,  in  whipping  with  the  ar- 
tificial fly,  it  must  have  time,  when  you  have 
drawn  it  out  of  the  water,  to  make  die  whole 
circuit,  and  to  be  at  one  time  straight  behind 
you,  before  it  can  be  driven  out  straight  be- 
fore you.  If  you  give  it  the  forward  impulse 
too  soon,  you  will  hear  a  crack  :  take  this  as 
a  hint  that  your  fly  is  gone  to  grass, 

"  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  whipping  with 


an  artifidal  fly,  there  are  only  two  cases  in 
which  a  fish  taking  the  fly  will  infidlibly 
hook  himself  without  your  assistance,  viz. : — 
Ist,  when  your  fly  first  touches  the  water  at 
the  end  of  a  strsight  line  :  2d,  when  yon  are 
drawing  out  your  fly  for  a  new  throw.  In 
all  other  cases,  it  is  necesssry  that,  in  order  to 
hook  him  when  he  has  taken  the  fly,  yoa 
should  do  something  with  your  wrist  which 
is  not  easy  to  describe, 

**  If  your  line  should  frll  loose  and  wavy 
into  the  water,  it  will  either  frighten  away  the 
fish,  or  he  wiU  take  the  fly  into  his  mouth, 
without  fiuitening  himself;  and  when  he  finds 
that  it  does  not  answer  his  purpose,  he  will 
spit  it  out  again  before  ^t  has  answered  yours. 
^'  Never  mind  what  they  of  the  old  school 
say  about  *  playing  him  till  he  is  tired.*  Much 
valuable  time,  and  many  a  good  fish,  may  he 
lost  by  this  antiquated  proceeding.  Put  him 
into  your  basket  as  soon  as  you  csn.  Everj 
thing  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  yon 
commence  your  acquaintance  with  him.  If 
you  can  at  first  prevail  upon  him  to  walk  a 
little  way  down  the  stream  with  you,  yon  will' 
have  no  difficulty  afterwsrds  in  persuading 
him  to  let  you  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  at  dinner. 

"  Do  not  leave  off  fishing  early  in  the 
evening,  because  your  friends  are  tired.  After  a 
bright  day,  the  largest  fish  are  to  be  caught  by 
whipping  between  sunset  and  daric.  Even, 
however,  in  these  precious  moments,  you  will 
not  have  good  sport,  if  you  continue  throw- 
ing after  you  have  whipped  your  fly  off.  Pky 
attention  to  this ;  and,  if  you  have  any  doubt 
after  dusk,  you  may  easily  ascertain  the  point, 
by  drawing  Uie  end  of  the  line  quickly  through 
your  hand,  particularly  if  you  do  not  wear 
gloves. 

"•  When  you  have  got  hold  of  a  good  fish 
which  is  not  very  tractable,  if  yon  are  mar- 
ried, gentle  reader,  think  of  your  wife,  who, 
like  the  fish,  is  united  to  you  by  very  tender 
ties,  which  can .  only  end  with  her  death,  or 
her  going  into  weeds.  If  you  are  single,  the 
loss  of  the  fish,  when  you  thought  the  prize 
your  own,  may  remind  you  of  some  more 
serious  disappointment 

"  Never  angle  in  glaring-coloured  clothes ; 
perhaps  green  is  that  which  the  fish  discern 
least,  as  varying  less  from  Uiose  objects,  eudi 
as  trees,  and  herbage  on  the  sides,  to  which 
they  are  famiBarised.  The  angler  ahonld 
shelter  himself  (unless  the  water  is  muddy 
from  rain)  fax  from  the  bank,  or  behind  a 
bush  or  tree,  where  he  can  just  see  the  float, 
and  BO  that  his  shadow  does  not,  at  any  time, 
Ue  upon  the  water,  especially  where  it  is 
shallow,  and  the  gravelly  bottom  can  be  dis- 
cerned. 

•  •  a 

The  angler  should  always  have  the  wind  at 
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▼erj  fine :  they  way  be  often  leen  ^th  their 
fint  above  wnter,  at  wbich  time  Htxey  will 
eagerly  map  at  tbe  abovementioned  flies ;  and 
though  upon  hookii^  one  the  rest  will  fly 
o^  they  will  soon  be  composed,  and  return 
for  two  or  three  times. 

Right  ofFiihing. — ^It  has  been  held  that 
where  the  lord  of  the  manor  hath  the  soil  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  it  is  a  good  evidence 
that  he  hath  right  of  fiiiiing ;  and  it  puts  the 
proof  upon  him  who  claims  liberam  pscariam ; 
but,  where  a  river  ebbs  and  flows,  and  is  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  there  it  is  common  to  all,  and 
he  who  claims  a  privilege  to  himself,  must 
prove  it;  for  if  the  trespass  is  brought  for 
fishing  there,  the  defendant  may  justify  that 
the  place  is  bnchinm  maris,  in  quo  unusquique 
subditus  domini  regis  habet  et  habere  debet 
liberam  piscariam.  In  the  Severn  the  soil 
belongs  to  the  owners  of  the  land  on  each 
side ;  and  the  soil  of  the  river  Thames  is  in 
the  king,  but  the  fishing  is  common  to  all. 
He  who  is  owner  of  the  soil  of  a  private  river, 
hath  separata  piscaiia ;  and  he  that  hath  libera 
piscaria,  hath  a  property  in  the  fish,  and  may 
bring  a  possessory  action  for  them ;  but  com. 
munis  ptscaria  is  like  the  case  of  all  other  com- 
mons. One  that  has  a  cloae  pond,  in  which 
there  are  fish,  may  call  them  pisces  suas,  in 
an  indietment,  &c. ;  but  he  cannot  call  them 
bona  et  catalla,  if  they  bo  not  in  tanks.  There 
needs  no  privilege  to  makiyft  fish-pond,  as  there 
doth  in  case  of  a  warren. — Ency.  BriL-^ 
DarUeU-Jesa^ — Wild  Sports,  ^e. 


Fish-hook,  t.  A  hook  for  catching  fish. 
Fish-pond,  s.  A  small  pool  for  fish.     Vide  Pond. 
Fisher,  «.  One  who  is  employed  in  catching  fish. 
FiSHiRMAN,  s.  One  whose  employment  and  livelihood  is  to  catch  fish. 
Fishery,  t.  The  husiness  of  catching  fish. 
Fishing,  «.  Commodity  of  taking  fish. 
FiSHiNo-ROD,  «•  An  implement  for  angling.     Vide  Rod. 
Fisht,  a.  Conaiating  of  fish ;  having  the  qualities  of  fish. 
Fistula,  «.  A  smnouer  ulcer  callous  within. 
Fistulous,  a*  Having  the  nature  of  a  fistula. 

FiT,«.  A  paroxysm  of  any  intermittent  distemper ;  any  short  return  af^er 
intemdBsion. 


Ui  \mkt  the  ami  or  moon  before  him,  as 
mDeh  as  possible ;  in  cold,  windy  weather  espe- 
dallj,  he  should  be  on  the  weather-shore, 
idiere  the  fish  then  resort  for  warmth,  and 
die  calmness  of  the  water.  The  east  wind, 
for  tagling,  has  been  Qniversally  execrated, 
bat  jirobsbly  this  may  not  hold  good  in  rivers 

nasdag  fiom  eaat  to  west 

•  •  • 

At  the  confluz  of  rivers  thai  ebb  and  flow, 
h  ii  best  ang^&ag  at  the  ebb;  sometimes, 
vhea  the  tide  is  not  strong,  they  will  bite  at 

flood,  but  very  laiely  at  high  water. 

•  •  • 

Deep  waters  are  beat  to  angle  in,  aa  the 
fiib  aie  not  then  diatorbed  by  wind  or  wea- 

(ber. 

The  best  periods  are  from  April  to  Octo- 
bar;  from  three  until  nine  in  the  morning, 
ud  from  three  in  the  afternoon,  so  long  aa 
thore  is  Bght ;  the  later,  the  better  sport  In 
liater,  the  weather  and  times  are  much  alike ; 

tbe  vinnest  is  moat  prefenble. 

•  •  • 

•  Daring  the  rammer,  even  when  the  water 
li  qoite  low  and  dear,  no  wind  stirring,  and 
tbe  Rm  shining  in  its  utmost  lustre,  and  in 
tbe  hottest  part  of  the  day,  it  is  insisted, 
trait  Buy  be  taken  (although  very  few  an- 
im  are  dispoaed  to  credit  it),  with  a  small 
VRoVtail,  grouse,  smoky  dun,  and  black 
bddes,  fishing  straight  down  the  water  by 
tbe  ndes  of  streams  and  banks ;  keeping  out 
^  4|^t,  and  with  aa  long  a  line  aa  can  eon- 
be  managed,  with  the  foot-length 


will  recover  as  well  as  letting  blood,  and  pre- 
vent a  too  great  effurion,  which  is  often  the 
when  bled  in  the  field. 


Fcr  a  dog  Aai  hasJUt  when  huntingy^ 
Strike  him  smartly  wi^  a  whip  or  stick  until 
^  ii  rouaed ;  the  stimulus  from  the  blows 

Rtchat  or  Fitchew,  *.   A  stinking  little  beast,  that  robs  the  henroost 
ttd  warren. 

FiTis,  8,  A  kind  of  play  with  a  ball ;  a  disease  of  horses. 
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Fixture,  s.  The  place  where  hounds  meet. 

Fizgig,  s.  A  kind  of  dart  or  harpoon,  with  which  seamen  strike  a  fish. 

Flagworm,  8.  A  gnih  hred  in  watery  places  among  flags  or  sedge. 

Flame,  s.  Light  emitted  from  fire ;  a  stream  of  fire. 

Flank,  s.  The  part  of  the  side  of  a  qnadniped  near  the  hinder  thigh  ;  in 

men,  the  latter  part  of  the  lower  helly. 
Flap,  «.  Any  thing  that  hangs  broad  and  loose. 
Flask,  s*  A  bottle,  a  vessel,  a  powder-horn. 
Flaw,  s,  A  crack  or  breach  in  any  thing ;  a  fault,  a  defect ;  a  sudden 

gust ;  a  violent  blast. 
Flax,  «.   The  fibrous  plant  of  which  the  finest  thread  is  made;  the  fibres 

of  flax  cleansed  and  combed  for  the  spinner. 
Flay,  v.  To  strip  off  the  skin  ;  to  take  off  the  skin  or  surface  of  anything. 
Flea,  t,  A  small  insect.     Vide  Vermin. 


Hares  are  yery  subject  to  ^at,    Linnaus 
telb  us,  that  clodi  made  of  their  fur  will 


attract  these  insects,  and  preserve  the  vearer 
from  their  troublesome  attacks. 


Fleam,  s.  An  instrument  to  bleed  cattle. 

Fledged,  a.  Full  feathered,  able  to  fly. 

Fledge,  v»  To  furnish  with  wings,  to  supply  with  feathers. 

Flew,  s.  The  large  chaps  of  a  deep-mouthed  hound ;  a  kind  of  net. 


Flews  may  be  described  as  of  two  kinds, 
the  one  for  drawing,  the  other  to  be  placed 
either  as  a  stop  to  a  drag-net,  or  to  be  set  and 
left  quietly  standing  in  a  pond  or  river,  U>  in- 
tercept the  fish.  Those  for  drawing  should 
be  made  of  stouter  materials,  and  the  lint  of 
all  should  be  of  silk.  The  expense  is  greater  at 
the  first ;  but  the  compiler  has  had  silk  flews 
of  both  sorts,  where  the  lint  has  outlasted 
three  sets  of  walling,  and  still  remained  per- 
fectly good.  It  must,  however,  be  understood, 
that  great  care  was  observed  in  the  washing 
and  drying  his  nets ;  for  silk  has  no  peculiar 
power,  any  more  than  hemp,  to  defend  itself 
against  the  heat,  which  a  few  hours  will  ge- 
nerate when  thrown  together  full  of  mud  and 
weeds;  and  both,  by  such  slovenly  inattention, 
are  as  quickly  spoiled  :  yet  cuefully  managed, 
a  silk  net  will  endure  to  the  utmost  wishes  of 
the  proprietor ;  and  such  is  the  quality  of  the 
silk,  when  wet,  that  the  fish  which  touches  it 
is  sure  to  be  entangled;  the  texture  la  so 
pliant,  that  a  fish  is  enveloped  before  being 
sensible  of  it,  and  the  more  he  struggles  the 
ftster  he  is  confined. 

For  a  dragging-flew,  the  lint  two  inches 
and  a  quarter  medi,  seventy  meshes  deep,  and 
fifty-two  yards  in  length  (to  be  hung  twenty 
yards  long  and  eight  feet  deep),  it  will  take 
four  pounds  and  a  half  of  silk. 

Flewed,  a.  Chapped,  mouthed. 


For  a  setting  flew,  of  a  similar  mesh,  and 
ninety  deep,  with  the  same  length  of  lint  and 
depth  of  hanging,  five  pounds  and  a  quarter 
of  silk ;  from  these  may  be  calculated  any 
larger  or  smaller  size.  Never  tan  or  ooloar 
flews,  it  renders  them  easier  to  be  diaceraed 
by  the  fish. 

The  walls  or  trammels  of  flews  should  be 
at  least  eighteen  inches  square  (but  two  feet 
is  preferable),  those  of  nine  or  twelve  inches, 
hung  diamond  fiishion,  are  only  calculated  to 
receive  a  fish  that  strikes  pdnt  blank ;  it  is 
impossible  for  a  good  sized  fish  to  get  in  side, 
ways,  (whereby  they  are  more  entangled  than 
by  touching  the  flew  in  any  other  direction), 
besides,  these  small  wallings  render  a  net 
more  cumbersome,  and  are,  for  the  most  part, 
useless.  Flews  should  be  very  lightly  leaded, 
the  floats  or  corks  nicely  adjusted,  and  where 
the  fish  run  very  laige,  the  mesh  of  tlie  lint 
may  be  extended;  always  recollecting  that  in 
thread  nets,  the  materials  for  the  lint  must  be 
three  twisted,  and  cannot  be  too  strong  or  too 
fine. 

In  carp.fishing,  drawing  with  flews  is  the 
most  kilUng  mode  yet  devised,  they  slide  io 
lightly  over  the  mud,  and  hamper  the  fish  in 
their  progress  through  the  water,  which  the 
drsg-net  does  not. 
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Flexor,  s.  The  general  name  of  the  mnscles  which  act  in  contracting  the 
joints. 

Flight,  s.  The  act  of  using  wings  ;  removal  from  place  to  place  by  means 
of  wings ;  a  flock  of  birds  flying  together ;  the  birds  produced  in  the  same 
season,  as  the  harvest  flight  of  pigeons ;  the  space  passed  by  flying. 

Flint,  s.  A  kind  of  stone  used  in  firelocks ;  any  thing  eminently  or  pro- 
verbially hard. 


None  are  better  than  the  most  tran^upent 
of  the  common  black  flints.  Great  quantities 
(considered  as  good  as  any)  come  to  London 
from  Lord  Cadogan^s  estate  at  Brandon.  They 
ihonld  be  put  in  with  the  flat  ude  upwards, 
and  stand  well  dear  of  the  hammer,  and  yet 
be  long  enough  to  throw  it  Screw  them  in 
inth  leather,  as  lead  strains  the  cock,  and 
doth  is  dangerous  from  being  liable  to  catch 
ire.  If  very  particular  about  the  neat  ap- 
peinnce  of  your  gun,  get  a  punch  for  stamp- 


ing the  leathers,  and  change  them  as  often  as 
you  put  new  flints. 

To  make  a  flint  strike  lower  you  have  only 
to  reverse  the  usual  way  of  putting  it  in ; 
but,  if  you  want  to  strike  higher,  you  must 
either  put  a  very  thick  leather,  or  screw  the 
flint  in  with  a  bit  of  something  under  it. 
This  temporary  way  of  regulating  a  lock,  so 
as  to  make  the  hammer  f^l,  is  worth  know- 
ing, as  it  often  saves  vexation  and  loss  of  time. 
— Hawker. 


Flix,  s*  Down,  fur,  soft  hair. 

Float,  v.  To  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  to  pass  with  a  light  irre- 

golar  course. 
Float,  #•  The  act  of  flowing ;  any  body  so  contrived  or  formed  as  to  swim 

on  the  water ;  the  cork  or  quill  by  which  the  angler  discovers  the  bite. 

Holts  are  of  many  lands ;  of  swan,  goose, 
BoseoTy  dock,  and  porcupine  quills.  The 
flnt  is  preferable,  when  light  baits  are  used 
in  iiTers  or  deep  waters,  and  the  others  for 


ibw  streams  and  ponds,  where  the  water  is 
sot  very  deep,  and  where  the  baits  are  pastes, 
&c  The  quills  of  the  bustard  some  anglers 
QK|  believix^  that  the  small  black  spots  with 
vhieh  they  are  (erroneously)  said  to  be  mot- 
^  il^iear  to  the  fiah  as  so  many  little  flies, 
ttd  attract  them  by  this  deception.  For  heavy 
fidui^  with  worm  or  minnow,  and  in  rapid 
C'^diea,  the  cork  float  is  best,  and  is  made  by 
<>lazigf  a  cork  free  from  flaws,  and  wiUi  a  small 
nd  hot  iron  bore  a  hole  lengthways  through 
die  centre;  it  is  then  to  bo  cut  across  the 
pna  with  a  sharp  knife,  about  two-thirds  of 
tl«  length,  and  the  remaining  third  (which  is 
^  top  of  the  float)  rounded  with  it,  and  then 
Bcatly  finished  with  pumice  stone,  the  whole 
xcaemblii^  in  shape  a  child^s  p^  top.  For 
FOkCi  baibelf  and  large  chub,  the  cork  should 
k  tile  sbe  of  a  small  bergamot  pear ;  for  trout, 
fcicfa,  eels,  not  bigger  than  a  walnut  when  the 
fnes  rind  is  removed.  A  quill  is  fitted  to 
^  hole,  snd  used  formerly  to  be  cut  off  close 
to  the  coik  at  eacli  end  of  it.  Some  direct 
cwk  floats  to  be  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  bain  the  line  is  made  of,  and  no  larger 
d^aa  a  horsebean  for  a  single  hair;  but  so 
^BUBQttve  a  ccyrk  is  of  no  use,  and  the  quill 
loats  win  answer  better. 
Sonie  reeommend  the  shape  of  a  cork  like 


a  pear,  and  not  to  exceed  the  size  of  a  nut- 
meg,  and  the  quill  that  passes  through  it  not 
to  be  more  than  half  an  inch  above  and  below 
the  cork ;  they  are  now  made  with  a  cap  at 
the  top,  and  wire  for  the  line  to  pass  through 
at  the  bottom.  The  advantage  the  cork  float 
has  over  the  bare  quill  is  that  it  allows  the 
line  to  be  loaded  so  heavily,  that  the  hook 
sinks  almost  as  soon  as  put  into  the  water ; 
whereas,  when  lightly  loaded,  it  does  not  reach 

the  bottom  until  near  the  end  of  the  swim. 

•  •  • 

Quill  floats  are  thus  made :  the  barrel  part 
is  cut  off  from  that  where  the  feathers  grow, 
the  inside  cleared  from  the  film,  and  a  small 
piece  of  pitch  fixed  close  to  the  end ;  a  piece 
of  cotton  is  then  introduced,  and  upon  that 
another  piece  of  pitch,  which  not  only  confines 
the  cotton,  but  assists  in  making  the  float  dis- 
cernible in  water.  A  piece  of  soft  wood,  the 
size  of  the  quill,  about  two  inches  long,  of 
which  nearly  one  inch  is  to  be  introduced  into 
the  quill,  after  beii^  dipped  into  a  melted  ce- 
ment  of  bees-^wax,  resin,  and  chalk,  in  equal 
quantities ;  the  lower  end  of  this  plug  is  to  be 
tapered,  with  a  fine  awl,  a  piece  of  brass  twisted 
wire,  with  a  round  eye  at  the  end,  is  to  be 
passed  as  a  screw  into  the  plug,  with  a  pair  of 
pliers,  turning  round  in  tibe  float;  the  line 
passes  through  this  eye  of  the  wire,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  quill  is  fastened  to  the  line 
by  a  hoop  made  of  a  larger  sized  quill,  so  as  to 
admit  the  thickness  of  the  line,  and  which 
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ought  to  fiuten  nearly  ui  inch  from  the  top  of 
the  qiull.  (These  cape  should  he  Becured  hj 
fine  waxed  silk,  "varnished  over,  which  pre- 
Tents  their  q>litting ;  as  also  should  the  end  oi 
the  quill  round  the  plug,  which  will  greatly 
preaerre  the  float)  These  hoops  upon  the 
top  of  the  float  may  he  dyed  red  (which  will 
render  them  more  conspicuous),  by  putting  as 
much  powdered  BrazQ  wood  into  stale  cham- 
ber-ley as  will  make  it  a  deep  red,  which  may 
be  seen  by  applying  it  upon  a  piece  of  white 
paper;  then  take  some  spring-water,  and  put  a 
handful  of  salt  and  a  small  quanti^  of  aigal 
into  it ;  stir  them  until  they  are  dissolved,  and 
b<nl  them  well  in  a  saucepan ;  when  the  water 
is  cold,  scrape  the  quills,  and  steep  them  a  lit. 
tie  time  in  the  mixture ;  afterwards  let  them 
remain  in  the  chamber.ley  for  a  fortnight,  and, 
after  drying,  rub  them  with  a  woollen  doth, 
and  they  will  be  transparent. 

If  two  quills  are  wanted  to  be  Joined  toge- 
ther, it  may  be  done  by  a  plug  a  little  thicker 
in  the  middle  than  at  tiie  ends,  which  is  to  go 


into  the  month  of  the  qoills;  dip  the  twie  ends 
into  the  above  cement  warmed,  and  fix  die 
quills  upon  it,  or  by  dipping  the  two  ends  of 
both  quills,  without  the  plug,  mto  the  cement, 
and  inserting  one  into  the  other  while  tho- 
roughly warm,  the  cement,  when  cold,  will 
strongly  fix  them;  rub  the  float  all  over  with 
wet  coal-dust  and  a  woollen  cloth,  dry  it  with 
one  of  linen,  and,  after  that,  dry  coal-dust  will 
polish  it  efleetually.  Quill  floats  should  be 
so  leaded  as  to  just  suffer  their  tops  to  af^war 
above  the  sur&oe,  that  the  slightest  nibble 
may  be  perceived ;  if  either  a  cork  or  a  quill 
float  fidl  on  one  side,  the  lead  is  either  on  the 
ground,  or  insufficient  to  keep  them  in  a  pro- 
per position. 

In  fishing  with  a  float,  the  line  should  be 
a  foot  shorter  tiian  the  rod;  if  longer,  it  is 
inconvenient  when  a  fish  is  wanted  to  be  dia. 
engaged ;  and  the  rod  should  be  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet  long,  light,  stiff,  and  so  smart  in 
the  spring  as  to  strike  at  the  extremity  of  the 
whalebone.— ^afii«2 — Fisher's  G^iide^  ^. 


Flock,  #.  A  company  of  birds  or  beasts ;  a  company  of  sheep,  distinguished 

from  herds,  which  are  of  oxen ;  a  lock  of  wooL 
Flock,  v.  To  gather  in  crowds  or  large  numbers. 
Floo,  v.  To  lash,  to  whip. 

Flood,  #•  A  body  of  water ;  a  deluge,  an  inundation ;  flow,  flux,  not  ebb. 
Flop,  v.  To  clap  the  wings  with  noise. 
Flounder,  «.  The  name  of  a  small  flat  fish. 


The  flounder  inhabits  every  part  of  the 
British  sea,  and  is  found,  although  at  a  great 
distance,  in  all  the  rivers  that  communicate 
with  it ;  numbers  of  them  that  are  not  taken, 
lose  themselves,  continuing  and  breeding  with 
vast  fecundity  in  the  rivers,  and  those  grow 
to  be  the  largest  and  best  flavoured.  They  will 
likewise  live  in  ponds,  and  are  a  profitable 
fish  to  stock  them  with,  as  they  soon  get  &t, 
will  live  many  hours  out  of  their  element, 
and  consequently  may  be  carried  to  a  great 
distance ;  but  they  will  not  breed  when  con- 
fined. The  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  a  pale  brown,  sometimes  marked  with 
a  few  spots  of  dirty  yellow ;  the  belly  is  white. 
It  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  plaice, 
or  any  other  fish  of  this  genus,  by  a  row  of 
sharp  small  spines  that  surround  its  upper 
jides,  and  are  placed  just  at  the  juncture  of 
the  fins  with  the  body ;  another  row  marks 
the  side  line,  and  runs  half  way  down  the 
back.  Mr.  Pennant  mentions  hearing  of  one 
that  weighed  six  pounds;  but  a  flounder  of 


half  that  weight  is  not  common.    Flounders 
spawn  in  May  and  June,  and  are  in  season 
^e  rest  of  the  year.  They  swim  in  shoals,  and 
bite  freely  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  but  parti- 
cularly  on  the  lise  of  the  water  by  flood  or 
tide,  and  in  warm  weather,  with  a  little  wind, 
and  are  to  be  fished  for  with  a  strong  line  and 
good  gut  at  the  bottom,  as  some  of  them  are 
laige,  and  struggle  much.    The  best  places  to 
angle  for  them,  are  by  the  sides  and  at  tho 
tails  of  deep  streams,  where  the  bottom  con- 
sists of  fine  gravel,  sand,  or  loam,  or  in  still 
places  of  the  same  quality  near  the  bonka  ; 
two  or  three  rods  may  be  used,  with  a  bullet 
on  the  lines,  to  lie  on  the  ground  in  streams  ; 
and  when  in  still  water,  a  shot  or  two  on  the 
line,  and  the  hook  small.     Brandliiq^  tliat 
are,  taken  from  rotten  tan,  well  scoured,  are 
the  best  baits.    They  will  take  the  lobworm, 
and  even  the  minnow;  a  flounder  weighing 
twenty.three  ounces  being  caught  in   1799 
with  tiie  latter. 


Flounder,  v.  To  straggle  with  violent  and  irregular  motions* 

Flour,  s.  The  edible  part  of  the  corn,  or  any  grain  reducible  to  powder* 

Flue,  #.  A  small  pipe  or  chimney  to  convey  air ;  soft  down  or  fur. 
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Fluid,  s.  In  physic,  an  animal  juice ;  any  thing  that  flows. 
Flush,  v.  To  colour,  to  redden  ;  to  elate ;  to  spring  birds. 
Flush,  s.  Afflux,  sudden  impulse,  yiolent  fiow ;  cards  all  of  a  sort. 
Flutter^  v.  To  take  short  flights  with  great  agitation  of  the  wings ;  to 

moTe  irregularly. 
Fly,  v.  To  move  through  the  air  with  wings ;  to  pass  through  the  air ; 

to  pass  swiftly ;  to  fly  at ;  to  burst  asunder  with  a  sudden  explosion  ;  to 

shiTer ;  to  run  away;  to  attempt  to  escape. 
Fly,  s.  a  small  winged  insect ;  that  part  of  a  machine  which,  being  put 

into  a  quick  motion,  regulates  the  rest. 

From  my  own  experience  I  should  sappoae 


that  in  all  the  hmbitable  parts  of  the  globe, 
cotam  irater-ffiea  exist  wherever  there  is 
nnning  mUer.     Eyen  in  the  most  ardent 
tempemture,  gusts  and  musquitoes  are  found, 
which  Uj  their  congeries  of  eggs  on  the  water, 
vlnch,  when  hatched,  beoome,  first  worms, 
sftennuds   small  shrimp^lilce  aurelia,  and, 
lastlr,  flies.     There  are  a  great  number  of 
ths  Ingest  species  of  these  flies  on  stagnant 
fnttn  and  lakes,  which  form  a  part  of  the 
food  of  Tarious  fishes,  principally  of  the  carp 
land;  but  the  true  fisherman^s  fly — those 
viiieh  are  imitated  in  our  art — ^principally 
belong  to  the  northern,  or  at  least  temperate 
puts  of  Europe,  and  I  believe  are  nowhere 
BMie  abundant  than  in  England.     It  appears 
to  me,  that  since  I  have  been  a  fisherman, 
wiiich  is  now  the  best  part  of  half  a  century, 
I  lave  observed  In  some  rivers  where  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  fish  habitually,  a  diminu- 
ti<Hi  of  the  numbers  of  flies.     There  were 
always  some  seasons  in  which  the  tempera- 
ton  UBS  fikvourable  to  a  quantity  of  fly ;  for 
iartaaoe,  fine  warm  days  in  spring  for  the 
Snnnim,  or  brown-fly ;  and  like  days  in  May 
•ad  June  for  the  alder-fly,  May-fly,  and  stone- 
Ay  ^  bat  I  should  say,  that  witbin  the  last 
twenty  years  I  have  observed  a  general  dimi^ 
aatioQ  of    the   spring  and  autumnal  flies, 
GBcept  in  those  rivers  which  are  fed  from 
Muees  that  run  from  chalk,  and  which  are 
poennisl — such    as  the  Wandle,  and  the 
HuBpahire  and  Buckinghamshire  rivers ;  in 
tbeie  streams  tbe  temperature  is  more  uniform, 
aad  the  quantity  of  water  does  not  vary  much. 
I  attribute  the  change  of  the  quantity  of  flies 
in  the  rivers  to  the  cultivation  of  the  country. 
Host  of  the  bogs  or  marshes  which  fed  many 
cnaderable  streams  are  drained;   and  the 
cflBiequence  is,  that  they  are  more  likely  to 
^  affected  by  severe  drooghts  and  great 
ywrfii    the  first  killing,  and  ^e  second  wash- 
iB|  amy  the  larvss  and  anrelias.   May.flies, 
thirty  yesrs  ago,  were  abundant  in  the  upper 
pvt  of  the  Teme  river,  in  Herefordshire, 
vWe  it  receives  the  Clun:   they  are  now 
mely 


In  December  and  January  there  are  a  few 
small  gnats  or  waterflies  on  the  ivater  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  in  bright  days,  or  when 
there  is  sunshine.    These  are  generally  black, 
and  they  eso^Ms  the  influence  of  the  firost  by 
the  effects  of  light  on  their  black  bodies,  and 
probably  by  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  mo- 
dons  of  their  fluids,  and  generally  of  their  or- 
gans. They  are  found  only  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  where  the  temperature  must  be  above 
the  freezing  point    In  February  a  few  double- 
winged  water-flies  which    swim  down   the 
stream  are  usually  found  in  the  middle  of  the 
day— such  as  the  willow-fly ;   and  the  cow. 
dung  fly  is  sometimes  carried  on  the  water  by 
winds.     In  March  there  are  several  flies  found 
on  most  rivers.     The  grannam  or  green-tail 
fly,  with  a  wing  like  a  moth,  comes  on  gede- 
rally  morning  and  evening,  from  five  till  eight 
o'clock,  A.  M.  in  mild  weather  in  the  end  of 
March  and  through  April.     Then  there  are 
the  blue  and  brown,  both  ephemeral,  which 
come  on,  the  fint  in  dark  days»  the  second  in 
bright  days ;  these  flies,  when  well  imitated, 
are  very  destructive  to  fish.     The  fint  is  a 
small  fly  with  a  palish  yellow  body,  and  slen- 
der,  beautiful  wings,  which  rest  on  the  back 
as  it  floats  down  the  water.     The  second, 
called  the  cob  in  Wsles,  is  three  or  four 
times  as  laxge,  and  has  brown  wings,  which 
likewise  protrude  from  the   back,  uid  its 
wings  are  shaded  like  those  of  a  partridge, 
brown  and  yellow-brown.     These  three  kinds 
of  flies  lay  their  eggs  in  the  water,  which  pro- 
duce larvoB  that  remain  in  the  state  of  worms, 
feeding  and  breathing  in  the  water  tQl  they 
are  prepared  for  their  metamorphosis  and  quit 
the  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  and  the  mud  and 
stones,  for  the  surfiice,  and  the  light  and  sir. 
The  brown  fly  usually  disappears  before  the 
end  of  April,,  likewise  the  grannam ;  but  uf 
the  blue  dun,  there  is  a  succession  of  different 
tints,  or  spedes,  or  varieties,  which  appear  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  all  the  summer  and 
autunm  long.     These  are  the  principal  flies 
on  the  Wuidle— the  best  and  clearest  stream 
near  London.     In  early  spring  these  flies  have 
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dark  olive  bodies;  in  the  end  of  April  and 
beginning  of  May  they  are  found  yellow; 
and  in  the  summer  they  become  dnnamon- 
ooloured;  and  again,  as  the  winter  approaches, 
gain  a  darker  hue.  I  do  not,  however,  mean 
to  say  that  they  are  the  same  flies,  but  more 
probably  sucoessiye  generation  of  ephemera  of 
the  same  spedes.  The  excess  of  heat  seems 
equally  unfiiTouxuble  as  the  excess  of  cold,  to 
the  existence  of  the  smaller  spedes  of  water 
insects,  which,  during  the  intensity  of  sun- 
shine, seldom  appear  in  summer,  but  rise 
morning  and  evening  only.  The  blue  dun 
has,  in  June  and  July,  a  yellow  body ;  and 
there  is  a  water-fly  whidi  in  the  eyening  is 
generally  found  before  the  moths  appear, 
called  the  red  spinner.  Towards  the  end  of 
At^st,  the  ephemera  appear  again  in  the 
middle  of  die  day — a  very  pale,  small  ephe- 
mera, which  is  of  the  same  colour  as  that 
which  is  seen  in  some  rivers  in  the  beginning 
of  July.  In  September  and  October,  this 
kind  of  fly  is  found  with  an  olive  body,  and  it 
becomes  darker  in  October,  and  paler  in  No- 
vember. There  are  two  other  flies  which 
appear  in  the  end  of  September,  and  continue 
during  October,  if  the  weather  be  mild;  a 
laige  yellow  fly  with  a  fleshy  body  and  wings 
like  a  moth,  and  a  small  fly  with  four  wings, 
with  a  dark  or  claret-coloured  body,  that  when 
it  fidls  on  the  water  has  its  wings  like  the 
great  yellow  fly,  flat  on  its  back.  This,  or  a 
claret-bodied  fly,  very  similar  in  character, 
may  be  likewise  found  in  March  or  April,  on 
some  waters.  In  this  river  I  have  often 
caught  many  laige  trout  in  April  and  the 
beginning  of  May,  with  the  blue  dun,  having 
the  yellow  body ;  and  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  stream  below  St  Albania,  and  between 
that  and  Watford,  I  have  sometimes,  even  as 
eariy  as  April,  caught  fish  in  good  condition ; 
but  the  true  season  for  the  Colne  is  the  sea- 
son of  May-fly.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
most  of  the  lai^  English  rivers  containing 
laige  trouts,  and  abounding  in  May-fly :  such 
as  the  Test  and  the  Kennet ;  the  one  running 
by  Stockbridge,  the  other  by  Hungerford. 
But  in  the  Wandle  at  Carsbalton  and  Bed- 
dington,  the  May-fly  is  not  found :  and  the 
little  blues  are  the  constant,  and,  when  well 
imitated,  killing  flies  on  this  water ;  to  which 
may  be  joined  a  dark  alder  fly,  and  a  red 
evening  fly.  In  the  Avon,  at  Ringwood  and 
Fordingbridge,  the  May-fly  is  likewise  a  kill- 
ing fly ;  but  as  this  is  a  gnyling  river,  the 
other  flies,  particularly  the  grannam  and  blue 
and  brown,  are  good  in  spring,  and  the  alder- 
fly  or  pale  blue  later,  and  the  blue  dun  in 
September  and  October,  and  even  November. 
In  the  streams  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Britain,  the  spring  and  autumnal  flies  are  by 
fiir  the  most  killing.  The  Usk  was  formerly 
a  very  productive  trout  stream,  and  the  fish 


being  well  fed  by  the  worms  wished  down  by 
the  winter  floods,  were  often  in  good  season, 
cutting  red  in  Mardi  and  the  beginnii^  of 
April :  and  at  this  season  the  blues  and 
browns,  particularly  when  the  water  waa  a 
little  stained  after  a  small  flood,  afforded  the 
angler  good  sport 

As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  tying,  I  must 
observe,  that  the  advantage  one  derives  from 
being  able  to  construct  his  own  flies  is  wonder- 
ful ;  in  fiurt,  without  attaining  this  accomplish- 
ment in  the  *  gentle  art,*  no  one  can  fish  com. 
fortably  or  successfully.  No  stock,  however 
extensive,  ^rill  afford  a  supply  adapted  for 
every  change  of  weather  and  water,  and  a  man 
may  lose  a  day  overlooking  an  interminable 
variety  of  kinds  and  colours,  in  a  vain  search 
after  one  killing  fly.  Not  so  the  artist :  the 
fiivourite  insect  being  once  ascertained,  he 
speedily  produces  an  imitation  and  fills  his 
basket,  while  his  less  fortunate  nc^hbour  is 
idly  turning  the  pages  of  his  over-stodced  fish- 
ing-book. 

I  had  two  sporting  firiends,  who  were  excel- 
lent instances  of  this.     Colonel  S 


ardent,  and,  I  may  add,  a  very  tolerable  an- 
gler. No  one  went  to  more  trouble  and  ex. 
pense  in  procuring  the  most  approved  flies;  he 
never  tied,  or  attempted  to  tie  one,  and  he 
assured  me  he  had  many  hundred  dozens  in 
his  possession.  To  find  a  new  fly,  was  with 
him  sometimes  the  labour  of  a  day  :  and  when 
about  to  try  another  water,  he  would  spend 
hours  toiling  through  his  immense  variety, 
before  he  could  succeed  in  discovering  the  ne- 
cessuy  colour  and  description.  I  have  seen 
him  with  Job-like  patience,  labouring  through 
endlMs  papers  and  parcels  in  seareh  <^  a  pal. 
try  insect,  that  I  could  &bricate  in  five  mi- 
nutes. 

His  companion.  Captain  B ,  ran  into 

an  opposite  extreme.  He  rarely  had  a  second 
casting  line,  and  seldom  a  second  set  of  flies. 
Did  the  day  change,  or  the  river  fill  or  lower, 
he  sat  down  on  the  bank,  ripped  wings  and  dub- 
bings  from  his  hooks,  and  prepared  a  new  oat- 
fit  in  a  twinkling.  I  never  met  an  angler  who 
was  so  certain  of  filling  a  basket  as  my  Mend 
B— .  His  system,  however,  I  would  to- 
tally disapprove  of.  Without  burthening  one- 
self with  enough  to  furnish  out  a  tackle-ahop, 
a  small  and  effective  collection  is  desiraUe, 
and  it  is  absurd  to  lose  a  fortunate  ha]£.faonr 
tying  on  the  river  bank,  what  could  be  more 
conveniently  fistbricated  during  the  tedium  of 
a  wet  day  within  doors.  An  acddent  may  rob 
the  most  discreet  angler  of  his  flies,  and  aurdy 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  firsh  relay  to  put  up  ? 
But  though  I  take  a  suffidency  along  with  me, 
I  never  leave  home  without  bdng  provided 
with  the  materials  for  constructing  new  ones. 
An  hour  may  bring  ephemere  on  the  watcia. 
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vhick  you  must  imiUle,  or  jou  iiill  aiM  iu 
tud;  betbre  evening  the;  will  lu.ve  viniihed, 
ud  girea  plice  to  lomD  new  Tariety  of  Che  io- 
■ect  world.  Thiu  ftx,  M  leut,  the  der  jmt- 
K*ae>  in  ulnnlage  onrhiia  who  aaaot  pro. 
due*  ft  flj,  thu  no  collection  wliich  humui 
iuenatlT  out  fonn  vill  eompeniste. 


are'i  ear  and  claret, 
darkgrejrhackle.pliihiblacic  hackle,  grej  Mot;. 

March. Plain  black  luckle,  plain  wren, 

daik  brownrail,  duk  olive  camel,  foi  hair  a 
thade  ligbter  than  laat  monlb,  dark  browo  cB- 
■Del,  Utter  end  of  the  mouth  brown  coughlin, 
dark  red  hacklei'  bodiea  with  brown  coughlin, 
dirtj  tawnr  bodied  vilh  bare'a  ear,  grecD 
cswdnng.  grej  aooty. 

April — Gtej  coughKn,  ligbt  olive  camel, 
1^1  brown  rul,  a>b  fox-blow  fur  latter  end  of 
tbe  month,  orange  cow  dung,  blue  Wow,  lipped 
ving  black,  pUin  black  midge,  hare^i  ear  and 
jdlow,  bare'i  ear  and  green,  plun  red  hackle 
oni^  bodied,  do.  dpped  bkck  hackle,  plain 
black  hMkle,  blue  bodied  black  hackle,  buff 
fci,  grey  eooty,  all  kind  of  wren  hacklot,  grey 
hacklei.  Thii  liit  will  bring  you  into  Hay, 
Bad  eouM  of  ibem  into  June. 


Fltcatcbeb,  t.  One  that  hunts  files ;  a  bird. 


May — UawtboiD  fly,  yellow  may  By,  gol- 
den flooty,  light  fox,  cream  camel,  browu  rail, 
bncy  hackle  Hiei,  caterpillara,  green  beetlea, 
black  do,,  golden  polmera,  yellow  and  oiange 
palmen,  Btone  fly,  plain  and  brown  beetlet. 

June. — All  the  may  flies,  and  green  fox 
come  in  now,  and  with  light  fbi  conlinuea  all 
the  lummcr.  light  rail,  blue  bodied  black  hac- 
kle, orange  bodied  red,  bncy  wrena,  gold  pal- 
mer, green  beetle,  icaldcnw  midg«,  aod  night 
moth. 

July  and  Augrut The  above  fliea,  and 

the  dnnamon  called  tlhe  cadMt  fly. 

Siplgmber, — Muddy  green  foi,  green  rail 
with  plain  red  hackle,  orange  body  do,,  light 
rail,  plain  and  bncy  wrena ;  iinall  cadbait 
breaated  with  woodcock  htckle  and  douUs 
winga,  laat  during  the  fiihing  aeauu. 

In  fly-Hthing,  the  angler  ihould  recollect  to 
take  wilhbimiomepartiouofaJlthedlffeient 

timea  are  crouti,  that  they  may  be  leen  to  take 
iniiguiHcwit  fliei  greedily,  which  at  othertimei 
[hey  would  notlook  aL  When  thil  h^ipenl, 
catch  one  of  luch  fliea,  aad  try  how  nearly  ait 
can  imitate  ruture,  by  Naming  one  u  omilar 
aa  can  be Davy—  Wild  Sport* — DanieL 


Of  the  birda  which  eonilitiite  thii  clue,  we 
Ind  only  two  fcindi  that  inhabit  thii  island, 
aad  these  are  not  the  matt  numerous  of  tbe 
Tviona  tribea  with  wliich  thiscountrv  abounds. 

Tbe  chuactera  of  this  genus  with  ut  are 
al  eqaivocal,  and  not  well  aKertained ; 


neither  do  we  know  of  any  common  name  in 
OUT  language  by  wliich  [t  i«  distinguished.  Hr. 
Pennant  describes  it  thus  i— "  Bill  Batted  at 
the  bsae,  almost  triangular,  notched  at  the 
end  of  the  upper  masdible,  and  beeet  with 
briitlet  at  its  baae." — Bmiek. 
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Flyfish,  v.  To  angle  with  a  hook  baited  with  a  fly. 

Foal,  9.  The  offspring  of  a  mare^  or  other  beast  of  burden. 

Foal,  9.  To  bring  forth  a  foal. 

Foam,  «•  The  white  substance  which  agitation  or  fermentation  gathers  on 

the  top  of  liquors ;  firoth,  spume. 
Foam,  v.  To  froth,  to  gather  foam ;  to  be  in  rage ;  to  be  violently  agitated. 
Fodder,  #•  Dry  food  stored  for  cattle  against  winter. 
Fold,  #•  The  ground  in  which  sheep  are  confined;  the  place  where  sheep 

are  housed;  the  flock  of  sheep ;  a  double,  a  complication. 
Fomentation,  9.  Partial  bathing,  called  steeping ;  the  lotion  prepared  to 

fiiment  the  parts. 


Fomentations  an  divided  into  emoRient 
and  anodyne, 

KMOLLIEHT  FOMBHTATICW. 

BoH  manhmallowB  in  water  for  some  time, 
strain  off  the  liquor,  and  bathe  the  affocted 
paxts  with  it  while  warm. 

ANODVm  rOMXNTATION. 

1.  White  poppy  heads  broken,  two  dozen. 
Hemlock,  two  handfuls. 

Boil  for  two  hours  gently  in  nz  quarts  of 
water. 

2.  Wormwood  dried,  and  camomile 

flowers  of  each  .  4  oz. 

Rue Soz. 

Bay  leayes  .  2  oz. 

Boil  them  for  one  hour  in  a  gallon  of 
water. 

The  efficacy  of  a  fomentation  depend  on 
its  being  properly  applied:  therefore,  the 
liquid  should  be  only  at  hot  (u  the  part  can 
bear  without  pain.  Laige  flannel  cloths 
should  be  dipped  into  the  fomentation,  lightly 
wrung  out,  and  spread  over  the  affected  part, 
and  be  renewed  before  they  become  cold ;  this 
ought  to  be  continued  for  half  an  hour  at  least, 
and  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


Emottieni  fomentation  is  adapted  to  in. 
flamed  swellings,  from  whatever  cause  they 
may  arise;  and,  in  the  absence  of  others,  wum 
water  alone  will  be  found  an  useful  BubstUute. 

Warm  water,  if  used  assiduoualy,  and  at  a 
proper  temperature,  is  an  excellent  fomenta- 
tion. In  inflammation  of  the  eye,  it  should 
not  be  above  98^;  in  inflamed  and  painful 
swellings  it  [should  seldom  exceed  100^.  In 
strains  of  the  back  sinews,  vinegar  is  prefers- 
ble ;  and  as  the  injury  is  deeply  seated,  the 
fomentation  may  be  applied  hotter. 

When  employed  for  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  it  should  be  still  hotter,  so  hot,  ia. 
deed,  that  the  hand  cannot  feel  it  without 
pain.  The  best  mode  of  triplication  is  by 
a  long  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  with  the  ends 
joined,  that  it  may  be  wrung  out  of  the  boil, 
ing  liquor  by  placing  a  stick  through  each 
end.  When  thus  applied,  it  may  be  called 
a  eteam  fomentation.  A  man  on  cither 
side  the  horse  is  required  to  i^iply  this  fomeo- 
tation  effectually.  Where  the  injury  is  not 
extensive,  the  fomentation  may  bo  applied 
with  a  large  sponge,  or  a  thick  wocdlen  doth, 
or  old  rug  or  blazJ^et— FFAtltf. 


Foot,  «•  The  part  upon  which  we  stand;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  sup- 
ported ;  the  base ;  a  measure  containing  twelve  inches. 

Forage,  s.  Search  of  provisions ;  provisions  sought  abroad ;  provisions  in 
general ;  food  for  horses. 

Forceps,  #.  Properly  signifies  a  pair  of  tongs,  but  is  used  for  an  instru- 
ment in  chirui^ery  to  extract  any  thing  out  of  wounds. 

Ford,  #«  A  shallow  part  of  a  river. 

Ford,  v.  To  pass  without  swimming.  * 

Forehand,  «.  That  part  of  a  horse  which  is  before  the  rider. 


Forehand  implies  that  port  of  a  horse  ex- 
tending from  the  ears  to  the  withers ;  which 
to  be  handsome  should  be  long,  and  rise  gnu 
dually  from  die  upper  point  of  the  shoulder 
blade  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  ear.     A 


forehand  of  this  description  adds  greatly  to 
the  majestic  appearance  and  value  of  a  horse. 
But  a  horse  low  before,  with  a  short  forehand, 
and  indented  crest,  can  never  become  an  ob- 
ject of  attraction..»7'a|>/tn. 
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Forehead,  #•  That  part  of  the  face  which  reaches  firom  the  eyes  upwards 
to  the  hair :  impudence^  confidence,  assurance. 


To  obiervB  the  fonn  mad  effect  of  the  fore. 
held,  it  will  be  neoeeauy  to  get  before  the 
hone.  It  is  the  tpeoe  extending  fix>ni  the 
loote  of  the  een,  and  between  the  0768,  which 
being  broed  end  iUt,  having  s  feather  or  star 
in  the  centre,  oonstltntes  a  degree  of  beauty, 
and  may  be  supposed  to  haye  a  cross  of  the 


Arabian  in  the  blood.  If  a  horse  having  a 
wide  flat  forehead,  has  the  sdvantsge  of  a  full 
prominent  spirited  eye,  they  at  the  first  ap- 
proach afford  no  small  indication  of  excellence ; 
and,  upon  nearer  inqwction,  a  corresponding 
symmetry  is  expected  to  follow.— Top/tii. 


Forelegs,  #.  That  part  of  a  horse  heginning  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
shoulder  hlade  before,  and  the  elbow  behind. 


the  whole  being  terminated  by  the  bottom  of 
the  hoof,  the  fng,  and  the  outer  sole.  The 
forelqp^  to  be  uniform  (in  a  front  view), 
should  be  wide  at  the  upper  part  next  the 
breast,  strong  and  broad  in  the  ann,  bony 
below  the  knee,  free  from  splents,  a  broad 
sound  hoof,  firm  sole,  and  a  fr<^  without 
thrushes.— Top/in. 


FoKELOCK,  9*  The  hair  that  grows  from  the  forepart  of  the  head* 
Forest,  #•  A  wild  uncultivated  tract  of  ground,  with  wood* 
FoKssTER,  9.  An  o£Gicer  of  the  forest ;  an  inhabitant  of  the  wild  or  woodj 
country* 


The  foielegs  consist  of  what  are  termed 
the  aims  (or  tbighs),  which  extend  to  each 
knee ;  the  shank-bone  from  the  knee  to  tbe 
fbtloek  Joint ;  the  fetlock  bene  is  continued 
from  thence  to  the  coronaiy  bone,  in  part  fills 
the  cavity,  or  box  of  the  hoof,  being  lodged 
in  the  ooffin.bone,  sn]^rted  by  the  nut-bone 
behind ;  these  last  are  deponted  in  the  mem- 
denominated  the  inner  sole, 


The  forester  is  an  officer  sworn  to  preserve 
the  vert  and  venison  within  his  walk,  and  not 
to  conceal  but  to  attach  all  offenders,  to  pre- 


sent the  offonoes  and  attachments  in  the  next 
court  of  attachments,  or  swainmote,  and  to 
take  care  of  the  lawing  of  dogs. 


F0KB8TER,  #.  A  pony  bred  in  the  forest. 

^le  New  Forest  ponies  were  supposed  to 
be  the  produce  of  the  Spanish  jennets,  driven 
aahare  on  the  coast  of  HampsUre,  in  the  dis- 
pcnion  of  the  InvindUe  Armada  in  the  re^ 
of  Elizabeth. 

The  ponies  of  the  New  Forest,  Dorsetshire, 
•Hhoi^  private  property,  run  wild  in  their 
cztenstre  domsin,  as  if  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  are  often,  in  the  summer  season,  seen  feed. 
ing  like  deer  in  herds  of  a  score  or  two. 
Their  colta,  when  wanted,  are  either  hunted 
down  by  horsemen,  or  caught  by  stratagem. 
With  few  exoeptkms,  these  foresters  are  ill 


made  and  ordinary,  but  useful  for  almost  every 
kind  of  employment,  and  they  have  the  qua- 
lity  of  being  very  sure-footed. 

Nearly  the  same  remarks  may  also  be  ap. 
plied  to  the  hones  of  Exmore  Forest,  in 
Devonshire.  When  the  general  utility  of 
those  inferior  noes  of  the  horse  is  considered, 
it  may  be  submitted  whether  it  would  not  be 
genenlly  advantageous,  and  individually  pro. 
fltable,  to  improve  their  form  and  quality  by 
a  proper  choice  of  breeding  stock,  without 
attempting  to  increase  thdr  height. — Le 
Keux, 


FoKGE,  #•  The  place  where  iron  is  beaten  into  form ;  a  place  where  horses 

are  shod. 
Forge,  v.  To  form  by  the  hammer. 
Fowl.,  #•  A  winged  animal,  a  bird. 
Fowi«,  v.  To  kill  birds  for  food  or  game. 
Fowler,  #.  A  sportsman  who  pursues  birds. 
Fowi^iNG-PiECE,  8.  A  gun  for  birds. 
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Fox,  i.  A  wild  animal  of  the  dog  kind,  remarkable  for  hii  coaiiiiig. 


The  Toi  ii  ■  nMiTe  of  almost  every  qouter 
of  the  globo,  uid  i>  of  Kich  *  wild  nature, 
tbu  it  ii  impoidble  fullf  to  tun«  him.  He 
U  etteemed  Ihemottngicioiiiuidnuxtcnfty 
of  ill  beuU  of  prej.  The  former  quJitj  he 
■howa  in  hii  mode  of  providing  hiaueJf  u 
•sjlum,  where  he  retirei  from  pretiing  dm- 
gcn,  where  he  dwelli,  uid  when  be  bringi 

by  hJB  ichemei  to  catch  Umba,  geete,  hent, 
and  all  liindi  of  nnall  birds.  The  foi,  if  pot- 
uble,  flxei  hit  abode  on  the  border  of  t,  wood, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  wme  &nn  or  village  ; 
he  liitenB  to  the  craving  of  the  cocka,  and  the 
criea  of  the  poultry ;  be  icenta  them  at  a  dia- 
tance  ;  be  chooaea  hia  time  nith  judgment ;  he 
conceala  hii  road  ai  well  aa  hu  dcaign ;  he 
alipi  forward  with  cauliDn,  aometimci  <Teo 
trailing  hia  body,  and  aeldom  makei  >  fhiilleai 
Dipedition.  If  he  can  leap  the  wall,  or  get 
in  andeinath,  be  r»v«gea  the  court-yard,  puta 
all  to  death,  and  retina  toftly  with  hia  prey, 
which  he  eilhei  hidea  nndor  the  herbage,  or 
lel.  He  retiimt  in  a  few 
he  cairiea  off  and 

proc«eda  till  the 


I  off  t«  hia  ken 


nother,  whicl 


progren  of  the  asn,  oi 
eeived  in  the  houie,  advertige  him  that  it  ii 
time  to  auapend  hia  operationa,  and  to  retire 
(0  hia  den.  He  playi  the  aame  game  with  the 
calchera  of  thmahea,  woodcocka,  &c  He 
Ttiiti  the  neti  and  bird-lime  very  early  in  the 

which  an  entangled,  said  Uya  them  in  differ- 
ent places,  eapenally  by  the  aidca  of  highways, 
in  the  furrowi,  under  the  herbage  or  btuah. 


wood,  where  they  iometime*  lie  two  or  threi 
dayi;  bat  he  knowi  perfectly  when  to  find 
them  when  he  ia  id  need.  He  hnnta  th* 
young  haree  in  the  plaini,  aeii™  old  one*  in 
their  teata,  digi  out  the  rabbito  in  the  wirtena, 
diK»Tera  the  neata  of  putridgei  and  qnaila, 
leiiea  the  mother  en  the  eggt,  and  deslniys 
t.  mt  quantity  of  game.  He  la  eicndin^y 
Toiuioui,  and,  when  other  food  &ili  bun, 
makci  war  agajntt  nta,  field-mice,  aerpenta, 
liimds  and  toada.  Of  iheae  be  deTOoya  nM 
numben,  and  thii  ia  the  ooly  ■enke  that  be 
appean  to  do  to  mankind. 

Whea  urged  by  hunger,  he  will  abo  eU 
rooia  or  ioKcti ;  and  the  foiei  near  the  coota 
will  dcTour  ciab^  ahrimpa,  or  ihell-fiah.  In 
Fiance  and  Italy  they  do  incredible  mucbief^ 
by  feeding  on  grapea,  of  which  they  an  «x- 
ceauTely  fond. 

We  are  told  by  Buffon,  that  he  aometiinea 
attacks  bee-hives,  and  the  neat*  otwaepe,  for 
the  nke  of  what  be  can  find  to  ot :  and  that 
be  frequently  meets  with  to  rough  a  recep. 
tion.  aa  to  fone  him  Co  ntiie,  that  be  may 
roll  on  the  ground  and  emah  thoee  that  are 
stinging  him  ;  but  having  Ihua  rid  himeclf  of 
his  troublesome  companions,  he  instantly  tb. 
turns  to  the  charge,  and  obliges  them  at  lengtli 
to  fotsike  their  comba,  utd  leave  them  u  a 
reward  of  bis  victory.  WbeD  preiaed  by  »- 
cetaiiy  he  will  devour  canion.  "  I  once," 
aayg  H.  Boffon,  "  auapended  on  a  tree,  at  the 
'  eight  of  nine  feet,  some  meat,  bread,  and 

onea.     The  foies  had  been  at  severe  exer. 

ae  during  the  night  -,  for  next  morning  the 

uth  all  round  was  beaten,  by  their  janpuig, 

I  smooth  aa  a  bam-floor," 
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The  fox  ezhibiU  a  great  degree  of  cunning 
in  digiing  young  rablntt  ont  of  their  burrowB. 
He  docs  not  enter  the  hole,  for  in  that  case  he 
would  haTeto  dig  sereral  feet  alongthe  ground, 
under  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth ;  but  he  follows 
their  scent  above,  till  he  comes  to  the  end, 
where  they  lay,  and  then  scxatching  up  the 
earth,  descends  immediately  upon,  and  de- 
vours them. 

Pontoppidan  informs  us,  that  when  the  fox 
observes  an  otter  go  into  the  water  to  fish,  he 
will  frequently  hide  himself  behind  a  stone, 
and  when  the  otter  comes  to  shore  with  his 
pvey,  he  will  make  such  a  spring  upon  him, 
that  the  affirightod  animal  runs  off,  and  leaves 
Ids  booty  behind.  A  certain  person,  con- 
tinues thiM  writer,  was  surprised  on  seeing  a 
fox  near  a  fisherman's  house,  laying  a-  parcel 
of  storks*  heads  in  a  row :  he  waited  the 
event ;  the  fox  hid  himself  behind  them,  and 
made  a  booty  of  the  first  crow  that  came  for 
a  bit  of  them. 

The  fox  prepares  for  himself  a  convenient 
den,  in  whkh  he  lies  oonoealed  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day. 

This  is  so  contrived,  as  to  afford  the  best 
possible  security  to  the  inhabitant,  being  si- 
tuated under  hard  ground,  the  roots  of  trees, 
&c  and  is  besides  fomished  with  proper  out- 
lets;, through  which  he  may  escape  in  case  of 
neeeseity.  This  care  and  dexterity  in  con- 
structix^  for  himself  a  habitation,  is,  by  M. 
Boffon,  considered  as  alone  sufficient  to  rank 
the  fox  among  the  h^her  order  of  quadrupeds, 
it  implies  no  small  d^^ree  of  iufceUl- 


The  fox,  (says  he,)  knows  how  to  ensure 
his  safety,  by  providiiog  himself  with  an  asy. 
lum  to  which  he  retires  from  pressing  dangers, 
where  he  dwells,  and  where  he  brings  up  his 
yem^.  He  is  not  a  vagabond,  but  lives  settled 
in  a  domestic  state.  This  difference,  though 
it  appears  even  among  men,  has  greater  effects, 
and  snppoees  more  powerfrd  causes,  among  the 
taferior  animals.  The  single  idea  of  a  btibit- 
ation,  or  settled  place  of  abode,  the  art  of 
maki]^  it  commodious,  and  concealing  the 
avenues  to  it,  imply  a  superior  degree  of  sen- 
tment. 

He  is  one  of  those  animals  that,  in  this 
eonntry,  are  made  objects  of  diversion  in  the 
duMe.  When  he  finds  himself  pursued,  he 
generally  makes  towards  his  hole,  and  pene- 
trating to  the  bottom,  lies  till  a  terrier  is  sent 
in  to  hrm.  If  his  den  is  under  a  rock,  or  the 
roots  of  trees,  which  is  often  the  case,  he  is 
safe,  for  the  terrier  is  no  match  for  him  there ; 
and  he  cannot  be  dug  out  by  his  enemies. 
When  the  retreat  to  his  kennel  is  cut  off,  his 
stratagems  and  shifts  to  escape  are  as  surpris- 
ing as  they  arc  various.  He  always  takes  to 
the  most  woody  parte  of  the  country,  and  prc- 
ieca  the  paAs  that  are  most  embarrassed  with 


thorns  and  briers.  He  runs  in  a  direct  lino 
before  the  hounds,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  them;  and,  if  hard  pushed,  seeks  the 
low  wet  grounds,  as  if  conscious  that  the  scent 
does  not  lie  so  weU  there.  When  overtaken, 
he  becomes  obstinately  desperate,  and  bravely 
defends  himself  against  the  teeth  of  his  adver- 
saries, even  to  the  last  gasp. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  relates  a  remaikable  in. 
stance  of  the  parental  affiection  of  this  animal, 
which,  he  says,  occurred  near  Chelmsford  u-i 
^  A  she  fox  that  had,  as  it  should  seem,  but 
one  cub,  was  unkennelled  by  a  gentleman's 
hounds,  and  hotly  pursued.  The  poor  ani. 
mal,  braving  every  danger  rather  than  leave 
her  cub  behind  to  be  worried  by  the  dogs, 
took  it  up  in  her  mouth,  and  ran  with  it  in 
this  manner  for  several  miles.  At  last,  tak- 
ing  her  way  through  a  fiurmer's  yard,  she  wu 
assaulted  by  a  masti^  and  at  length  obliged 
to  drop  her  cub ;  tliis  was  taken  up  by  the 
&rmer.''  And  we  are  happy  to  add  that  the 
affectionate  creature  escaped  the  pursuit,  and 
got  off  in  nfety. 

Of  all  animals  the  fox  has  the  most  signi- 
ficant eye,  by  which  is  expressed  every  pat- 
sion  of  love,  fear,  hatred,  &c.  He  is  remarks 
ably  playful,  but,  like  all  savage  creatures 
half  reclaimed,  will  on  the  least  ofl^snce  bite 
even  those  with  whom  he  is  most  familiar. 

He  is  never  to  be  fully  tamed;  he  lan- 
guishes when  deprived  of  liberty,  and  if  kept 
too  long  in  a  domestic  state  he  dies  of  cha- 
grin. When  abroad,  he  is  often  seen  to  amuse 
himself  with  his  fine  bushy  tail,  running 
sometimes  for  a  considerable  while  in  circles 
to  catch  it  In  cold  weather  he  wraps  it 
about  his  nose. 

In  the  northern  countries  there  is  a  black 
fox,  a  variety  of  the  common  fox.  The  Kam- 
schatdales  informed  Dr.  Grieve  that  these 
were  once  so  numerous  with  them  that  when- 
ever they  fed  their  dogs,  it  was  a  difficult 
piece  of  labour  to  prevent  them  from  partak. 
ing.  The  doctor  says,  that  when  he  was  in 
Kamschatka,  they  were  in  such  plenty  near 
the  forts,  that  in  the  night  they  entered  them 
without  any  apparent  apprehension  of  danger 
fit>m  the  dogs  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  inhabitants,  he  informs  us, 
caught  several  of  them  in  the  pit  where  he 
kept  his  fish. 

The  mode  usually  adopted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants for  taking  them  is  by  traps  baited  with 
live  animals;  and,  for  the  greater  security, 
two  or  three  of  these  traps  are  placed  upon 
one  hillock,  that,  whatever  way  Uie  foxes  ap. 
proach,  they  may  frll  into  one  of  them.  This 
is  found  necessary,  since  those  which  have 
been  once  in  dai^r,  ever  afterwards  go  so 
cautiously  to  work,  as  frequently  to  eat  the 
bait  without  being  seized.  But,  with  all  their 
cunning,  when  several  traps  are  employed,  it 
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[Fox 


18  difficult  for  tbem  to 
an  very  TBliuible. 


Their  sidiui 


FoxeSf  Aneedotei  qf— Jfear  the  Fills  of 
Clyde,  on  the  tommit  of  an  awfnl  predpioe, 
a  spot  is  shown  where  a  fox  once  exhihitod 
extraordinary  cunning.  Being  hard  pressed 
hy  the  dogs,  he  seized  in  his  teeth  a  fiwt  hold 
of  some  pendulous  shruh  growing  on  the 
verge,  threw  himself  across  the  brow  of  the 
piredpice,  and  after  remaining  there  untQ  the 
scent  was  strong,  he  recovered  the  ground, 
and  jumped  into  va  adjmning  thicket.  Three 
couple  of  the  leading  hounds,  in  the  eagerness 
of  pursuit,  actually  rushed  over  the  hank,  and 
were  dashed  to  atoms.  It  is  said  that  the 
fox  escaped.  The  anecdote  is  told  and  cre- 
dited in  the  neighbourhood. 

•  •  • 

The  old  Duke  of  Grafton  had  his  hounds 
at  Croydon,  and  occasionally  had  foxes  taken 
in  Whittlebury  forest,  and  sent  up  in  the 
venison-cart    to    London ;  the    foxes    thus 
brought,  were  carried  the  next  hunting  morn- 
ing in  a  hamper  behind  the  duke*s  carrisge, 
and  turned  down  before  the  hounds.     In  the 
course  of  this  plan,  a  fox  was  taken  from  a 
coppM»  in  the  forest,  and  forwarded  as  usuaL 
Some  time  sfter  a  fox  was  caught  in  the  ssme 
coppice,  whose  size  and  appesrance  was  so 
rtnkingly  like  that  got  at  the  same  spot,  that 
the  keepers  suspected  it  was  the  fox  they  had 
been  in  possession  of  before,  and  directed  the 
man  who  took  him  to  London,   to  inquire 
whether  the  fox  hunted  on  such  a  day  was 
killed,  or  escaped;  the  latter  having  been 
the  case,  the  suspicion  of  the  keepers  was 
strengthened.     Some  short  time  after,  a  fox 
was  agsin  caught  in  the  same  coppice,  which 
those  concerned  in  the  taking  were  assured 
was  the  fox  they  had  bagged  twice  before ;  to 
be,  however,  perfectly  able  to  identify  their 
old  acquaintance,  should  another  opportunity 
offer,  previous  to  his  third  journey  to  town, 
he  had  one  ear  slit,  and  some  holes  punched 
through  the  other.     With  these  marks  he 
was  despatched  to  London,  was  again  hunted, 
and  escq>ed,  and  within  a  very  few  weeks 
was  retaken  in  the  same  coppice ;  when  his 
marks  justified  the  keeper^s  conjectures,  in 
spite  of  the  seemii^  improbability  of  the  &ct. 
It  is  with  some  concern,  that  the  conclusion 
of  this  singular  account  is  added,  which  ter- 
minates in   the  death  <^  poor  reynard,  who 
was  killed  sfter  a  veiy  severe  chase,  bearing 
upon  him  the  s^poals  of  his  former  escapes, 
and  which  ought  to  have  entitled  him  to  that 
lenity   and    privilege    which   was   fonnerly 
granted  to  a  stsg  who  had  beat  his  royal 

pursuers. 

•  •  • 

Some  curious  instances  have  been  related 
to  me  of  the  cunning  evinced  by  foxes,  not 


only  in  the  praservation  of  their  Uvea,  but  in 
procuring  themselves  food.  A  fox,  whicb  had 
been  frequently  hunted  in  Leicestershire,  waa 
slways  lost  at  a  particular  place,  where  tho 
hounds  could  never  recover  the  scent.  This 
circumstance  having  excited  some  curiosity,  it 
was  discovered  that  he  jumped  upon,  and  ran 
slong  a  clipped  hedge,  at  the  end  of  wbkh. 
was  an  old  pollard  oak  tree,  hollow  in  the 
middle.  He  crept  into  this  hollow,  and  lay 
concealed  till  the  alsrm  was  over.  His  re- 
treat,  however,  beii^  discovered,  he  waa  driven 
from  it  and  killed.  Another  fox  selected  a 
msgpie^s  nest  as  a  pkce  of  retreat,  and  waa 
discovered  in  consequence  of  a  Isbouring  man 
having  observed  a  quantity  of  bones,  fbathera 
of  birds,  &c.,  on  the  ground  under  the  neat. 
The  following  het  may  be  relied  upon,  extra- 
ordinary as  it  may  appear.  I  received  it  from 
a  gentleman  of  the  strictest  veracity,  who 
communicated  it  to  me  very  recently,  on  his 
return  frt>m  the  soutii  of  Frsnoe,  where  he 
had  been  residing  for  some  months.  A  friend 
of  his,  with  whom  he  passed  much  of  his 
time  tiiere,  was  in  the  habit  of  shooting  in  a 
part  of  the  country  whoe  there  waa  mudi 
wild  and  rocky  ground.  Part  of  this  rocky 
ground  was  on  the  ride  of  a  very  high  hill» 
which  was  not  accesrible  for  a  sportsman,  and 
from  which  both  hsres  and  foxes  took  their 
way  in  the  evening  to  the  plain  below.  There 
were  two  channels  or  gullies  made  by  the 
nins,  leading  fr'om  these  rocks  to  the  lower 
ground.  Near  one  of  these  channels,  the 
sportmaa  in  question,  and  his  attendant,  sta- 
tioned  themselves  one  evening,  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  shoot  some  hares.  They  had 
not  been  ihere  long,  when  they  observed  a 
fox  coming  down  the  gully,  and  followed  by 
another.  After  playing  together  for  a  little 
time,  one  of  the  foxes  concealed  himself  linder 
a  large  stone  or  rock,  which  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  channel,  and  the  other  returned  to  the 
rocks.  He  soon,  however,  csme  back,  chasing 
a  hare  before  him.  As  tihe  hare  was  passing 
the  stone  where  the  first  fox  had  cMicealed 
himself,  he  tried  to  seize  her  by  a  suddoi 
spring,  but  missed  his  aim.  The  chasii^  fox 
then  csme  up,  and  finding  that  hb  expected 
prey  had  escaped,  throi^h  the  want  of  skill  in 
his  sssodate,  he  fell  upon  him,  and  they  both 
fought  with  so  much  animosity,  that  the  par- 
ties  who  had  been  watching  their  prooeedinga 

came  up  and  destroyed  them  both. 

•  •  • 

Stratagems  of  foxet  to  take  water-fowL 
— Amongst  the  devices  of  the  fox  to  catch 
his  prey,  is  that  of  sliding  under  water  like  a 
frog,  only  leaving  his  nostrils  above  tlie  aur. 
hc6  to  tike  breath,  in  such  pkces  as  that  de- 
scribed  by  White,  where  he  has  observed 
water-fowl  resort  This  appears  to  me  to  have 
given  origin  to  a  curious  legend  which  I  have 
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tnnd  to  Albartm  Hagntn,  tlw  ctlebnWd  na- 
tmiliit  of  tba  nuddls  ^H.  "  WbcD  tho 
fbZf"  Hji  Iw,  "  u  Bnrahled  inch  giula  or  fleu, 
Iw  Mtcih  t  moothiiil  of  Mimii  or  toft  IU7,  or 
Ut,  lad  »  goetli  into  thi  mtcr,  tUppng  hii 
biubr  put!  by  little  mnd  littls,  Chan  the  in. 
ncu  biukt  themMlra  to  hit  bead,  vhirJi  he 
kn^  out  of  Che  mter,  «likh  the  fox  fMl. 
hf,  dqipeih  or  diveth  tlto  tlie  nine  nnde^ 


water  to  hii  month,  wbera<n  he  boldeth  the 
hay  u  aforeiaid,  ^hereunto  the  fliet  nui  ^ 
HDCtouy  or  dry  nfuge,  which  the  fox  per- 
csiTh^,  luddenly  cutsth  it  oat  of  hii  menlh, 
and  runneth  out  of  the  nt«r,  by  thii  meani 
eadug  biouelf  of  all  thoH  enemlet.''--J'>M* 
—Buffim — tFIUIt  <if  SMorw—Spar&nf 


FoxcASE,  «.  A  fox's  skin. 

FoxcBAsK,  t.  The  puTBoit  of  the  fox  with  hoonds. 

FoiROUHD  (Omu  eekr),  t.  A  boand  &moiis  for  the  parenit  of  foxes. 


The  raoixle  of  the  fb^JiouDd  ii  rather 
log,  ud  hii  head  imiU  in  proportiou  to  liii 
body ;  hia  ean  long  and  peDdulouB^  though 
lot  K  much  ai  Ihoao  of  the  blood'houid  or 
Kig-boDiid.  Hit  legi  he  Tny  itnight,  hii 
feet  nmnd  arul  not  too  lajge^  hii  cheit  deep, 
ud  hreait  vide,  hit  \adc  broad,  hi*  neck  tUu, 
Ut  doulden  lie  well  liack,  hii  tail  thick  and 
hoihy,  and  carried  high  when  in  the  chaie. 
Hii  tolour  ii  genenlly  while,  faiiomly  patch- 
ed «ith  black  in  different  part*  of  the  body. 

Mr.  Daniel  makei  the  following  remarkt 

<B  Ike  choice  of  hoondi.      Mml  ■portamen 

Wn  their  prejadicei  ai  to  the  colour  of  their 

dcgi.    In  an  old  diitich  it  ii  nid. 

"  So  many  men,  lo  many  mindi. 

So  many  houndi,  *a  many  kindt  ;** 

lo  eotouT  and  other  pointi,  ii  no  bad  conunen- 
tny  npoa  it  -,  for  we  an  gravely  told,  thai 
vhite  coloured  dogi,  eipedally  thoie  that  were 
pulped  without  any  ipot  upon  (hem,  altfaoogh 
tm  generally  good  for  all  lorli  of  game,  w 
eicdleot  for  the  ta% ;  that  people  from 


perience  valued  tkem,  b«auia  of  Ihdr  natonl 

iaitiact,  being  curioiu  hunten,  with  admira- 
ble noaea,  and  Tery  good  at  lUatagemi ;  ud, 

naea,  by  reaaoo  of  a  predomiuocy  of  phlegm 
which  gave  them  a  good  lampenment  tS 

body. 

Black  hooDdi  were  not  to  be  rejected,  e*. 
pedilly  when  marked  with  while  and  not 
red  ipoli,  the  whitenes  proceeding  from  the 
phlegmatic  couftitution,  which  wai  luppoaed 

time  more  obedient,  and  were  laid  to  be  good 
huntera,  not  frightened  at  wftter  and  lo  hazdjr 
M  teldom  10  reqnire  the  doctor. 

Grey  coloured  hound*  (luppotlng  all  n*- 
picion  of  mongreliim  to  be  remored)  were  to 
be  coveted,  on  aceonat  of  eheircunning,  neter 
Ulerin^,  nor  being  diicoimgedin  their  qniat. 
It  ii  (flowed  that  their  noiei  were  not  Cba 
bat,  but  being  indefatigable,  they  paihed 
Ihemtclvet  forwanl ;  and  it  ii  pnaumed,  from 
dte  aboTe  (ailing,  that  nine  Cimsi  out  nf  ten 
they  did  more  hum  than  pwd. 
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Yellow  houndi,  which  are  defined  to  be 
thoM  having  red  hair,  inclining  to  brown,  poa- 
aeaa  too  much  choler  to  be  much  prized ; 
were  too  giddy  and  reaolnto  to  hunt  an  j  ani- 
mala  that  turned  too  much  in  their  chase; 
were  with  difficulty  taught,  and  not  easily  cor- 
rected; and,  firom  their  impatient  temper, 
which  hurried  them  beyond  their  strength, 
were  very  liable  to  diseases. 

No  country  in  Europe  can  boast  of  fox- 
hounds equal  in  swiftness,  strength  and  agility, 
to  those  of  Britain,  where  t&e  utmost  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  their  breeding,  education,  and 
food.  The  climate  also  seems  congenial  to 
their  nature;  for,  when  taken  to  France  or 
Spain,  and  other  southern  countries  of  Europe, 
they  quickly  d^enerate,  and  lose  all  the  ad- 
mirable qualities  they  possess  in  this  country : 

In  thee  alone,  fair  land  of  liberty, 
Is  bred  the  perfect  hound  in  scent  and  speed 
As  yet  unrivalled,  while  in  other  climes 
Their  virtue  fiuls, — a  weak  degenerate  race. 

SOMERVILLE. 

•  •  • 

It  is  a  trait  in  Qur  national  character  to  be 
fond  of  hunting.  It  was  the  occupation  of 
our  fore&thers  from  the  remotest  posterity, 
and  seems  to  have  descended,  with  even  in- 


creased ardour,  down  to  the  present  day.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  country  that  can  boaat  of 
such  expenttve  and  convenient  recq>tacle8  for 
the  maintenance  of  fox-hounds  as  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  kennel  of  the  Duke  of  Ridunond, 
at  Goodwood,  cost  19,000/.  and  Mr.  Noel's 
pack  of  hounds  was  sold  to  Sir  William  Low- 

ther,  Bart  for  the  large  sum  of  1 ,000  guineaa. 

•  •  • 

The  chief  excellence  in  a  pack  of  fox- 
hounds  is  the  head  they  carry,  taken  ooUce- 
tively ;  and  on  this  and  the  fineness  of  their 
noses  depend  their  speed.  Mr.  Beckford  says, 
**  that  hounds  should  go,  like  the  horses  of 
the  sun,  all  abreast*"  Five  and  twenty  couple 
are  a  sufficient  force  at  any  time  to  be  taken 
into  the  field ;  they  are  a  nmteh  for  any  fox, 
supposing  them  steady  and  their  speed  nearly 
equal :  too  heavy  dogs  always  do  more  mis- 
chief than  service.  Hounds  that  are  meant 
to  run  well  together  should  never  have  too 
many  old  ones  amongst  them.  Five  or  six 
seasons  are  sufficient  to  destroy  ihe  speed  of 
most  dogs,  although  this  depends  much  on 
constitution.  We  are  informed  of  a  spayed 
bitch,  called  LUly,  which  ran  at  the  head  of 
Mr.  Paxton^s  harriers  at  Newmarket^  for  five 
seasons ;  a  singular  instance  of  undiminished 
speed — -Daniel — Beckford — Brown, 


Fox  HUNTER,  8.  A  man  whose  chief  ambition  is  to  show  his  brayery  in 

hunting  foxes. 
FoxTRAP,  s.  A  gin  or  snare  to  catch  foxes. 

Fracture,  s.  Separation  of  continuous  parts ;  the  breaking  of  a  bone. 
Fracture,  v.  To  break  a  bone. 
Frinoilla  {IUiger\  s.  The  finch,  a  genus  thus  characterised  :  — 


Bill  straight  and  perfectly  conical,  short, 
hard,  and  sharp  at  the  point ;  the  ridge  of  the 
upper  mandible  rounded,  and  frequently  ad- 
vandng  in  an  angle  upon  the  forehead,  the 
cutting  edges  of  the  under  mandible  bending 
a  little  inwards.    Nostrils  situated  behind  the 


homy  bulging  base  of  the  bill,  round,  and 
hidden  by  the  small  frontal  feathers.  Wings 
short,  having  the  third  or  fourth  quill-feather 
the  longest  Legs  with  the  shank  as  short  aa, 
or  shorter  than,  the  middle  toe,  and  with  the 
toes  divided. — Montagu, 

Frog,  «.  A  small  animal  with  four  feet,  of  the  amphibious  kind ;  the  hol- 
low part  of  the  horse's  hoof.    Vide  Feet. 
Frost,  s.  The  last  eiFect  of  cold,  the  power  or  act  of  congelation. 
Frostbitten,  a.  Nipped  or  withered  hj  the  frost. 


This  effect  of  frost  upon  birds,  took  place 
in  February,  1809,  when  a  boy. in  the  service 
of  Mr.  W.  Newman,  miller,  at  Legboume, 
near  Mailing,  went  into  a  field,  called  the 
Forty  Acres,  and  saw  a  number  of  rooks  on 
the  ground,  very  close  together.  He  made 
a  noise  to  drive  them  away,  but  they  did  not 
appear  alarmed ;  he  threw  snow-balls  to  make 
them  rise,  still  they  remained.  Surprised  at 
this  apparent  indifference,  he  went  in  among 
them,  and  actually  picked  up  twenty-seven 
rooks,  and  also  in  several  parts  of  the  same 
field,  ninety  larks,  a  pheasant,  and  a  buzzard 


hawk.  The  cause  of  the  hiactivity  of  tlie 
birds,  was  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence  in  this 
climate ;  a  heavy  rain  fell  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, which,  fr^enng  as  it  came  down,  ao  com- 
pletely glazed  over  the  bodies  of  the  birds, 
that  they  were  fettered  in  a  coat  of  ice,  and 
completely  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion. 
Several  of  the  lai'ks  were  dead,  having  perished 
from  the  intenseness  of  the  cold.  The  bua- 
zard  hawk  being  strong,  struggled  hard  for  his 
liberty,  broke  his  icy  fetters,  and  efifected  his 
Mcape. 
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FRO8TNAIL9  9.  A  nail  with  a  prominent  head  driren  into  the  horse's  shoes, 

that  it  may  pierce  the  ice. 
Fry,  #.  The  swarm  of  little  fishes  just  produced  from  the  spawn;  any 

swarm  of  animals. 
FuLicA,  (Brisson,)  5.  The  coot,  a  genus  thus  characterised : — 


Kll  of  middle  nze,  strong,  conical,  straight, 
oomprcMed,  higher  than  broad  at  Uie  base; 
lidge  advancing  upon  the  forehead,  and  ex- 
panding into  a  naked  plate ;  points  of  both 
maadibles  compressed  and  of  equal  length, 
the  upper  slightly  curved,  and  widened  at  the 
base.  Nostrils  at  the  side,  in  the  middle  of 
the  bill,  slit  lengthwise,  half  closed  by  a  menu 


brane  which  covers  the  widening,  pierced  from 
part  to  part  L^  long,  slender,  naked  above 
the  knee ;  three  toes  before  and  one  behind ; 
all  the  toes  very  long,  and  re-united  at  their 
base,  and  furnished  on  the  sides  with  a  seal- 
lopped  mCTtibrane.  Wings  of  middle  size, 
the  first  quill  shorter  than  the  second  and  third, 
which  are  the  longest  in  the  wing. — Montagu, 


Fulvous,  a.  A  colour  which  may  he  described  as  brownish. 
Fumigate,  v.  To  smoke,  to  perfume  by  smoke  or  vapour;  to  medicate  or 

heal  by  vapours. 
Fumigation,  s.  Scents  raised  by  fire ;  the  application  oi  medicines  to 

the  body  in  fumes. 

Fom^ations  are  used  to  prevent  the  spread- 
ing of  epidemic  distempers.  When  a  stable 
b  contaminated  with  glanders,  the  best  means 
aie  to  remove  litter,  hay,  dust,  &c.,  carefully, 
as  well  aa  the  pail,  collar,  and  every  thing 
beloi^ng  to  the  infected  horse.  The  rack 
and  manger  are  ta  be  well  scraped,  and  after- 
wards washed  with  hot  water  and  soft  soap. 

After  this,  the  manger,  &c.  should  be  well 
wished  with  water ;  the  floor  or  pavement  of 
the  stall  is  also  to  be  carefully  washed  and 
•wept,  and  finally  the  whole  to  be  washed  with 
skked  lime,  and  a  solution  of  glue.  Before 
are  admitted  into  the  stable,  the  fol- 


lowing fumigation  may  be  employed;  the 
number  of  pans  in  which  the  materials  are 
placed  being  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  stable. 

Common  sidt         .  .     8  oz. 

Magnesia,  powdered  .  .  6  oz. 
Let  them  be  well  mixed,  and  placed  in  an 
earthen  dish ;  then  pour  on,  gradually,  four 
ounces  of  stdphuric  acid.  As  soon  as  tlie 
latter  is  added,  shut  the  door  and  windows. 
During  the  whole  day  the  stable  door  and 
windows .  are  to  be  kept  shut ;  but  at  night 
they  may  be  thrown  open,  tiiat  there  may 
be  no  danger  in  entering  the  stable  the  next 
morning White. 

Fundament,  #.  The  back  part  of  the  body ;  the  aperture  from  which  the 
excrements  are  ejected. 

Fungus,  s*  Strictly  a  mushroom ;  a  word  used  to  express  such  excres- 
cences of  flesh  as  grow  out  upon  the  lips  of  wotmds,  or  any  other 
excrescence  from  trees  or  plants  not  naturally  belonging*  to  them. 

Fur, «.  Skin  with  soft  hair,  with  which  garments  are  lined  for  warmth; 
soft  hair  of  beasts  found  in  cold  countries:  hair  in  general. 

Fuse,  9.  To  melt,  to  put  into  fusion. 

Fusil,  #.  A  firelock,  a  small  neat  musket. 

Fustian,  #•  A  kind  of  cloth  made  of  linen  and  cotton. 

Fustic,  $•  A  sort  of  dye*wood  brought  bom  the  West  Indies. 


VIADFLY, ».  A  fly  that  RtingB  cattle. 

Gadwall,  or  Gbay,  {Ainu  itrepera.  Limn.  ;  L«  Chtpeau,  Bdff.), 
a  bird. 

Tha  gkdmll  it  Icm  ihan  tbe  milltrd,  met. 
wiruig  mbout  Dinfltoen  inchn  ia  lengthf  mnd 
twent7-thrM  in  hmdth. 

Kid>  gf  lUa  apedM  bned  in  tbe  dnert 


throughoQt  the  ipring  mnd  HomiiuVp  On  the 
^ipmch  of  winter  Oiaj  l»n  tlhe  Eunip«ui 
ud  Bibmiui  parta  of  RoMii,  Swedeti,  Ac, 
■od,  Mded  bj  thn  finl  itroiig  Doilh-iiut  irind, 
eommotil^  malts  their  ^^XAimnce  about  tha 
mDnth  of  November,  on  the  French,  Britith, 
and  other  mora  Muthern  thom,  irhere  the; 


nmiin  till  the  end  of  Febmur,  and  tWs 
Tetum  to  their  noithBTii  hauata.  Thef  ars 
verj  ihj  and  wary  birda»  feeding  only  in  tli* 
uigfat,  and  larking  concealed  among  the  nuhea 
in  the  watery  wule  dating  the  duf ,  in  vhkk 
they  are  wldom  leen  on  the  wit^. 

TbAH  birda  ahow  thamielTea  ezpatt  ia 
diving  ai  wnll  aa  in  avimming,  and  often  dii- 
appoint  the  aportaman  in  hia  aim ;  for  the  is- 
Btant  they  aee  the  flaah  of  the  pan,  they  dia. 
appear,  and  dlTS  to  a  diitant  at 
Btmek. 


Gaff,  t.  A  harpoon,  or  U^  book. 

GAGGI.Z,  o.  To  make  t,  noise  like  a  goose ;  m.  a  flock  of  geese. 
Galbamdu,  t.  A  kind  of  gum. 

Gall,  *■  Tbe  bUe,  aa  animal  juice  remarkable  for  its  supposed  bitt«rneM  • 

tbe  part  which  contains  tbe  bile ;  any  thing  extremely  bitter;  a  alight 

hurt  by  fretting  off  the  sldn ;  an  astringent  medicine. 

Qalla  are  laceratjoni  oceuloned  b;  the  too  |  enlightened  ;  exptfieoca  bafing  ten^t  bodi 

tight  preeanre  and  fHction  of  an  oneaay  and  I  bow   to  ^qmciate   praveDtion.      ^le    pan. 

flLatted   laddie,  or   hoTy  haineM.      They     dent  aportaman  will  nerer  tako  hia  hwae  t* 

are  leldom  aeen  with  either  the  jadidom  or  |  the  field,  nor  the  humane  diiTer  hie  cmiaga. 
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bone  to  the  road,  till  personal  eKsminiu 
tion  has  convineed  him  the  neceawry  appa- 
ntas  is  not  only  firm,  but  proportionably 
tnj ;  and  this  should  become  the  more  pre- 
dominuit  ia  memory  because  it  is  natund  to 
conclade,  bo  maa  existing  would,  by  negleet 
or  inattention,  give  pain  to  the  very  animal 
from  whose  exertions  he  is  to  derive  his  own 
pleasiiie. 

Injuries  of  this  description,  if  unexpectedly 
siistsined,  should  be  immediately  attended  to; 
a  repetition,  and  that  so  soon,  upon  the  part 
so  mjiued,  is  frequently  productive  of  trouble, 
expense,  loss  of  time,  and  disappointment. 
When  the  side  of  a  horse  is  galled,  as  it  some> 
times  is,  by  the  girth  buckle  having  been  most 
ioproperiy  placed  upon  the  edge  of  the  pad, 


it  is  not  unlikely,  for  want  of  early  or  proper 
attention,  to  terminate  in  a  sitfiut,  and  then 
can  only  be  completely  cured  by  extirpation 
with  the  knife.  The  withers  being  affected 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  saddle,  or  harness, 
continued  in  use,  by  which  the  injury  is  oil. 
ginally  occasioned,  the  foundation  of  fistula 
may  be  laid,  and  will  be  likely  to  ensue.  In 
all  slight  and  superficial  galls,  two  or  three 
moistenings  of  the  part  with  cold  vinegar,  will 
allay  the  infiammation,  and  harden  die  sur- 
face ;  but  where  the  long-continued  heat  and 
friction  has  occasioned  a  destruction  of  parts, 
it  must  be  dressed  and  managed  as  a  wound, 
which  can  only  be  completely  cured  by  in- 
camation.^.  White, 


Gall,  v.  To  hurt  by  fretting  the  skin. 
Gallinaceous  Birds,  s. 


A  huge  portion  of  these  seem  to  have  left 
tbeir  native  woods  to  crowd  around  the  dwelL 
iogB  of  man,  where,  subservient  to  his  pur- 
pose, they  subsist  upon  the  pickings  of  the 
ftno-yard,  the  stable,  or  the  dung-hill;  a 
^leerfbl,  active  race,  which  enliven  and  adorn 
the  nusl  scene,  and  require  no  other  care 
Abo  the  fostering  hand  of  the  house- wife  to 
ahdter  and  protect  them.  Some  kinds,  such 
ss  the  partridge,  the  pheasant,  and  the  like, 
Mn  found  only  in  cultivated  places,  at  no 
gnat  distance  frx>ni  the  habitations  of  men ; 
sad,  although  they  have  not  submitted  to  his 
dominion,  they  are  nevertheless  subject  to  his 
eontroUing  power,  and  are  the  objects  of  his 
keenest  pursuit :  whilst  others,  taking  a  wider 
luge,  find  food  and  shelter  in  the  deepest  re- 
«sases  of  the  woods  and  forests,  sometimes 
soboating  upon  wild  and  heathy  mountains, 
er  smong  rocks  and  precipices  the  most  difB- 
colt  of  access. 

The  characters  of  the  gallinaceous  genus 
sc  geoeially  well  known :  most  of  the  species 
are  distingniriied  above  all  others  for  the 
^feenesa  of  their  flesh;  their  bodies  are 
hnge  and  balky,  and  their  heads  compara. 
fivdy  small ;  the  hill  in  all  of  them  is  short, 
sinmg  and  somewhat  curved ;  their  wings  are 
diort  and  ooneaTe,  and  scarcely  able  to  sup. 
port  their  bodies,  on  which  account  they  seU 
doo  make  long  excursions:  their  legs  are 
■troog,  and  are  furmshed  with  a  spur  or  a 
knob  bii>hfnd- 

Biids  of  this  kind  are  extremely  prolific 
ttd  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs :  the  young 
fclWw  the  mother  as  soon  as  hatched,  and 
iniDediBtely  leam  to  pick  up  the  food,  which 


she  is  most  assiduous  in  shovring  them;  on 
this  account  she  generally  makes  her  nest  on 
the  ground,  or  in  places  easy  of  access  to  her 
young  brood. 

The  habitudes  of  the  domestic  breed  of 
poultry  cannot  possibly  escape  observation; 
and  every  one  must  have  noticed  the  fierce 
jealousy  of  the  cock.  It  should  seem  that 
this  jealousy  is  not  confined  to  his  rivals,  but 
may  sometimes  extend  to  his  beloved  female; 
and  that  he  is  capable  of  being  actuated  by 
revenge,  founded  on  some  degree  of  reasoning 
concerning  her  conjugal  infidelity.  An  inci. 
dent  whidi  happened  at  the  seat  of  Mr.  B — , 
near  Berwick,  justifies  this  ren>ark.  "  My 
mowers,**  says  he,  *'eut  a  partridge  on  her 
nest,  and  immediately  brought  the  eggs  (four- 
teen) to  the  house.  I  ordered  them  to  be 
put  under  a  very  large  beautiful  hen,  and  her 
own  to  be  taken  away.  They  were  hatched 
in  two  days,  and  the  hen  brought  them  up 
perfisctly  well  till  they  were  five  or  six  weeks 
old.  During  that  time  they  were  constantly 
kept  confined  in  an  outhouse,  without  having 
been  seen  by  any  of  the  other  poultry.  The 
door  happened  to  be  left  open,  and  the  cock 
got  in.  My  housekeeper,  hearing  her  in  dis- 
tress, ran  to  her  assistance,  but  did  not  arrive 
in  time  to  save  her  life ;  the  cock,  finding  her 
with  the  brood  of  partridges,  fell  upon  her 
with  the  utmost  fury,  and  put  her  to  death. 
The  housekeeper  found  him  tearing  her 
both  with  his  beak  and  spurs,  although  she 
was  then  fiuttering  in  the  last  agony,  and 
incapable  of  any  resistance.  The  hen  had 
been,  formerly,  the  coek^s  greatest  &vourite. 
— Bewick, 


Gallinula  (LiATHam),  s.  a  genus  thns  characterised  ;-* 

BQl  shorter  than  the  head,  compressed,  eo-  I  vancing  upon  the  forehead  and  dilating  in  some 
higher  than  broad  at  the  base ;  ridge  ad-  |  species  into  a  naked  plate ;  point  of  both  mau* 
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dibles  compreiied,  and  of  equal  length ;  the 
upper  slightly  curved,  the  naaal  groove  very 
large,  the  under  forming  an  angle.  NostriU 
at  the  aides,  in  the  middle  of  the  hill,  slit 
lengthways,  half  shut  'by  a  membrsne  which 
covers  the  nasal  grooYe,  and  pierced  from  part 
to  part     Legs  long,  naked  above  the  knee ; 


three  toes  before  and  one  behind,  the  foie 
toes  long,  divided,  a&d  furnished  with  a  very 
narrow  border.  Wings  of  middle  size,  the  fint 
quill  shorter  than  the  second  and  third,  whidi 
are  the  longest  in  the  wing.  The  latter  doea 
not  hold  in  some  foreign  spedes.— JIf onioifii. 


Gallop,  v.  To  move  forward  hj  leaps,  so  that  all  the  feet  are  off  the 

ground  at  once ;  to  move  fast. 

Gallop  is  one  pace  of  the  horse,  well  known 
by  that  general  name;  though  it  will  admit 
of  gradadonal  distinctions.  A  canter  is  the 
slowest  gallop,  in  which  a  horse  bears  most 
upon  his  haunches,  but  lightly  on  the  bit:  it 
is  a  pace  which  spirited  good-tempered  horses 
seem  to  enjoy,  and  is  peculiarly  calculated  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  lady.  A  rating  gallop 
is  the  increase  of  action  to  such  pace  as  the 


peculiar  hone  may  or  can  go  with  ease  at  his 
rate  in  common  strokes,  without  being  exerted 
to  speed;  and  this  is  the  hunting  gallop  of 
thorough-bred  horses,  who  will  always  lay  by 
the  side  of  hounds  at  it,  without  being  in  the 
least  distressed.  A  brushing  gallop  upon  ^e 
turf,  implies  an  increased  degree  of  velocity, 
but  not  equal  to  utmost  speedL— .Topliia. 


Gallop,  s.  The  motion  of  a  horse  when  he  nuns  at  full  speed. 

Galloper,  s.  A  horse  that  gallops. 

Galloway,  s.  A  horse  not  more  than  fourteen  hands  high. 

Galloway  is  the  name  given  to  that  useful 
kind  of  small  horse  from  thirteen  to  fourteen 
hands  high ;  they  are  rarely  to  be  seen  of  exact 

Gambet,  (Fringa  GambettOy  Linn. 

This  is  the  Chevalier  Rouge  of  Brisson, 
and  the  Red-legged  Horseman  of  Albin.  For 
want  of  a  specimen  of  this  bird,  the  following 
description  is  borrowed  from  Latham  :— 

**  Size  of  the  Greenshank :  lei^h  twelve 
inches,  bill  of  a  reddish  colour,  with  a  black 
tip ;  the  irides  yellowish  green ;  head,  back, 
and  breast  cinereous  brown,  spotted  with  dull 
yellow;  wing  coverts  and  scapulars  cinere- 
ous, edged  with  dull  yellow;    prime  quills 


symmetry,  uniform  strength,  and  adequate 
tion ;  but,  if  well  bred,  their  qualiiScations 
and  endurance  of  fatigue  exceed  deacriptiini. 

La  GambettCy  Buff.)  «.  A  hirtL 

dusky ;  shaft  of  the  first  white ;  tail  duaky, 
bordered  wth  yellow ;  legs  yellow.  Thia  in- 
habits England,  but  is  not  common ;  has  been 
shot  on  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire.  Known  in 
France ;  but  is  there  a  rare  bird.  Has  a  note 
not  unlike  the  whistle  of  a  woodcock ;  and 
the  flesh  is  esteemed.  Inhabits  Scandinavia 
and  Iceland;  called  in  the  last  Stelkr.  It 
has  also  been  taken  in  the  Frozen  Sea  between 
Asia  and  America.** — Betvick. 


Gambrel,  8*  The  hind  leg  of  a  horse. 

Game,  s.  Sport  of  any  kind;  jest,  opposed  to  earnest;  merriment;  a  siii- 

gle  match  at  play ;  field  sports,  as  the  chase ;  animals'  pursued  in  the 

field. 

receives  his  brace  of  blue-legged  birds  in  Se^ 
tember,  he  should  immediately  snap   their 
legs,  and  draw  out  the  sinews,  by  means  <yf 
pulling  off  the  feet,  instead  of  leavii^  tbeaia 
to  torment  him,  like  so  many  strings,  wheia 
he  would  be  wishing  to  enjoy  his   repent. 
This  remedy  of  making  the  Icsg  tender  lemovea 
the  objection  to  old  birds,  provided  the  iinist 
ther  Mill  admit  of  their  being  sufficiently 
kept;   and  indeed  they  are  then  olten 
ferable,  from  having  a  higher  flavour. 

If  birds  are  overkept  their  legs  will  be 
their  eyes  much  sunk,  and  the  vent  will 
come  soft  and  lomewhat  dJacoleuied. 


In  choosing  game,  young  birds  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  softness  of  their  quills, 
which  in  older  ones  will  be  hard  and  white. 
The  females  are,  in  general,  preferable  to  the 
males ;  they  are  more  juicy,  and  seldom  so 
tough.  For  example,  a  hen  pheasant  or  a 
duck  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  cock  pheasant  or 
mallard.  The  old  pheasants  may  be  distin- 
guished  by  the  length  and  sharpness  of  their 
spurs,  which,  in  the  younger  ones,  are  short 
and  blunt  Old  partridges  are  always  to  be 
known,  during  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
by  their  leg!  being  a  pale  blue,  instead  of  a 
yellowish  brown ;  to  that,  when  a  Londoner 
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fint  place  to  neertain  if  they  are  beginning  to 
be  high  is  the  inside  of  their  bills,  where  it  is 
not  amifls  to  |rat  some  heather  straw  or  spice, 
if  fou  ^rant  them  to  keep  for  any  length  of 
time.  Birds  that  have  fallen  in  the  water, 
or  have  not  had  time  to  get  cold,  should  never 
be  packed  like  others,  bnt  sent  openly,  and 

dnued  u  soon  as  possible. 

•  •  • 

A  peculiar  cnlinary  mode  of  perfuming 
Adr  birds  was  observed  at  the  table  of  the 


King  of  Tunis,  who  landed  at  Naples  to  have 
an  interview  with  Charles  the  Emperor. 
They  were  stuffed  with  odoriferous  drugs  and 
spices  to  such  an  expense,  that  the  cooking  of 
one  peacock  and  two  pheasants,  dressed  ailer 
this  fsshion,  amounted  to  a  hundred  ducats, 
and  when  they  were  carved,  not  only  the  din- 
ing-room, but  all  the  apartments  of  his  palace, 
and  even  the  adjoining  streets,  were  filled  with 
the  aromatic  vapour,  which  was  not  presently 
dispersed — Hawker — DanieL 


Gamecock,  s.  A  cock  bred  to  fight. 

Game-egg,  >•  An  egg  from  which  fighting'  cocks  are  bred. 

Gamefowl,  f .  Game  cocks  and  hens. 

Game  fowls  are  too  well  known  to  require 
a  porticalar  description.     Their  plumage,  par- 
ticalarly  the  red,  is  most  beautiful  and  rich  ; 
their  aze  somewhat  below  the  common,  and 
their  symmetry  and  delicacy  of  limbs  to  be 
compsred  with  those  of  the  race-horse  and 
the  deer,  or  in  more  strict  analogy,  with  the 
^rild  species  of  their  own  genus.     The  an. 
oeatB  kept  gamecocks  for  the  same  purpose 
ss  the  modems,  and  there  is  a  game  breed  at 
peaent  existing  in  India;   but  I  have  not 
hitherto  obtuned  any  information  as  to  the 
origin  of  our  game  breed,  which  has  been 
established   during  many  centuries  in  this 
coantry.     Their  flesh  is  of  the  most  beautiful 
white,  and  superior  to  that  of  all  other  breeds 
of  domestic  fowls,  for  richness  and  delicacy 
«f  flsTDor ;    but    the   extreme  difficulty  of 
NBiiDg  the  chickens,  from  their  natural  pug- 
B>rity  of  disposition,  which  shows  itself  at 
^  earliest  possible  period,  deters  most  breed- 
en,  excepting  those  who  breed  for  the  cock- 
fit.    I  have  many  times  had  whole  broods, 
*cneely  feathered,  stone-blind  from  fighting, 


to  the  very  smallest  individuals ;  these  rival 
couples  moping  in  comers,  and  renewing  their 
battles  on  obtaining  the  first  ray  of  light.  On 
this  account  few  can  be  reared,  and  as  this 
disposition,  to  a  certain  degree,  prevails  in  the 
half-bred,  it  prevents  crossing  with  the  game 
cock,  otherwise  a  great  improvement.  The 
game  eggs  are  smaller  than  common,  finely 
shaped,  and  extremely  delicate. 

Philanthropists  are  in  the  habit  of  declaim- 
ing much  against  the  practice  of  cock-pit  bat- 
tles, but,  on  reflection,  the  cruelty  of  that 
sport  will  be  found  among  the  least,  wherein 
the  feelings  of  animals  are  concerned ;  since 
fighting,  in  the  gamecock,  is  a  natural  and 
irresistible  passion,  and  can  never  take  place 
against  his  will ;  and  since  those  engi^ed  in 
regular  combat  upon  the  arena  would  do  so 
voluntarily,  and  with  equal  ardour,  did  they 
meet  in  the  desert  Another  and  similar 
mistake  is  the  supposed  additional  cmelty  of 
arming  the  heels  of  the  cock  with  steel, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  conduces  to  shorten 
the  period  of  their  sufferings.— ilfottdfYiy. 


Gamekeeper,  «•  A  person  who  looks  after  game,  and  sees  it  is  not  de- 
stroyed. 

Gsmekeepen  are  subject  to  the  full  penaL 
ties  of  unqualified  and  unlicensed  persons,  as 
^H  as  to  actions  of  trespass,  if  they  outstep 
the  bounds  of  the  manor  for  which  they  are 
•ppoiated. 

Only  one  can  be  appointed  to  each  manor. 

J^eptUaHon  of  a  Ctoimekeeper, — The  de- 
l]rt*tion  granted  to  a  gamekeeper  must  be  re- 
{■tned  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  within 
^^ta^  days  after  it  was  granted,  and  a  certi- 
fate  tMken  of  the  same,  under  penalty  of  20/. 
^  depotation  for  one  gamekeeper  holds 
|*sd  till  another  ia  appointed.  If  a  new 
ppekeeper  is  appointed  within  the  year,  the 
P^t  certificate  of  the  former  keeper,  may  be 
*»iAned  to  him  for  the  remainder  of  the 
T^Btf,  and  this  most  be  done  free  of  all  ex- 
fMae,  by  the  derk  to  the  commissioners  of 
ths 


Form  of  a  DeptUaHon, — (To  be  written 
on  a  1/.  15s.  stamp). 

Know  all  men,  by  these  presents,  that  I 
of  ,  in  the  county 

of  ,  Esquire,  lord  of  the  manor 

of  ,  in  the  same  county,  have 

nominated,  deputed,  and  appointed,  and  by 
these  presents  do  nominate,  depute,  and  ap. 
point  of  ,  yeoman, 

to  be  gamekeeper  of  and  within  my  said  ma- 
nor of  with  fidl  power,  license, 
and  authority  to  pursue,  take,  and  kill  any 
hare,  pheasant,  partridge,  or  other  game  what- 
soever, in  uid  upon  ray  said  manor  of  , 
for  my  sole  and  immediate  use  and  benefit, 
and  also  to  take  and  seize  all  such  guns,  bows, 
greyhounds,  setting  dogs,  lurchers,  ferrets, 
trammels,  lowbells,  trays,  or  otiier  nets,  hare- 
pipes,  snares,  or  other  engines,  for  the  pursu- 
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ing,  taking,  or  killing  of  htres,  rabbits,  phea- 
aants,  partridges,  or  other  game,  as  shall  be 
used  within  Uie  precincts  of  my  said  manor, 
by  any  person  or  persons,  who  by  law  are 
prohibited  to  keep  or  use  the  same.  In  wit- 
ness whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 


and  sesl  this  day  of  ,  18 

(Signature  and  seaL) 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 
(The  signature  of  one  witness,  spe- 
cifying  his  place  of  abode,  is  suffi- 
cient). 


Game-laws,  s* 

Hares  may  be  killed  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  Pheasanto  from  the  Ist  of  October  to 
the  1st  of  February.  Partridges  from  the  1st 
of  September  to  the  1st  of  February ;  penalty 
for  killing  them  at  other  times  5/.  Grouse 
from  the  12th  of  August  to  the  10th  of 
December.  Black  game  (in  Devonshire, 
Somersetshire,  and  the  New  Forest)  fit>m  the 
1st  of  September  to  the  10th  of  December. 
Black  game  (everywhere  else)  from  the  20th  v 
of  August  to  the  10th  of  December.  Bus- 
tards from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  Ist  of 
March ;  penalty  for  kiUing  at  other  times  20^, 
or  not  less  than  10/.,  for  the  first  offence,  and 
for  every  subsequent  offence  30/.,  or  not  less 
than  20/. 

Any  person  taking  or  killing  game  on  Sun- 
days or  Ghristmaa-days  to  forfeit,  for  the  first 
offence,  not  more  than  20/.  nor  less  than  10/. ; 
for  the  second  oflfenoe  fit>m  30/.  to  20/.,  and 
for  the  thini  and  every  subsequent  offence 
50/. 

An  unqualified  person,  killing,  can  only  be 
convicted  of  one  penalty  in  a  day.  That  is, 
an  unqualified  person,  or  even  a  poacher, 
'  would  have  no  more  to  pay  for  killhig  fifty 
head  of  game  in  the  same  day,  than  he  would 
for  killing  one.  Though  the  poacher,  or  un- 
qualified person,  would  be  liable  to  the  other 
penalties,  viz.  5/.  each  for  every  head  of  game 
which  he  sold,  offered  for  ssle,  or  which  had 
even  been  found  in  his  possession;  and  if  a  dog 
or  gun  (or  any  other  engine)  was  used  in  the 
destruction  of  game,  he  would  also  be  liable 
to  20/.  penalty,  provided  he  had  not  taken 
out  a  sporting  certificate. 


If  a  person  go  in  pursuit  of  game  with  a 
dog  and  gun,  he  can  only  be  charged  with 
one  offence,  and  convicted  in  one  penalty  for 
both.     (7  Term  Reports,  152.) 

Killing  from  seven  oVlock  at  night  to  six 
in  the  morning,  between  the  12th  of  October 
and  12th  of  February,  and  from  nine  at  night 
to  four  in  the  morning,  from  the  12th  of  Fe> 
bruary  to  the  12th  of  October,  (besides  the 
other  penalties  before  named)  (bst  oflfienoe, 
not  more  than  20/.  nor  less  thui  10/.;  second 
offence  from  30/.  to  20/. ;  third  and  snbee- 
quent,  50/. 

Servant  of  a  lord  of  a  manor  may  kill, 
and  yet  the  lord  of  the  manor  may  not,  ua- 
less  he  is  qualified. 

Informations  for  penalties,  relative  to  the 
game  laws,  should  be  brought  so  fiu*  as  the 
conviction  to  take  place  within  three  months. 

A  penalty  may  be  either  recovered  by  in. 
formation  before  a  justice  of  peace,  or  sued 
for  in  any  of  the  courts  of  record  at  Weat- 
minster.  In  the  latter  case,  the  action  must 
be  brought  within  six  months  after  the  offence 
conmiitted. 

Rabbits,  woodcocks,  snipes,  quails,  and 
landrails,  are  made  game  only  so  for  as  relates 
to  shooting  them,  for  which,  therefore,  a  oer- 
tificate  is  required ;  but  one  without  a  oerti. 
ficate  may  catch,  sell,  or  have  them  in  faia 
possession. 

Wild  fowl  any  one  may  shoot  on  the  coastt, 
from  a  public  path,  &c,  &c. 

A  person,  with  nei^er  qualification  nor 
license,  has  a  right  to  carry  a  gun,  provided 
he  does  not  use  it  for  the  destruction  of  game. 


Game,  Price  of. 

Crane, 
'  Heron, 
Mallard, 
Teal, 
Widgeon, 
Shoveller, 
Woodcock, 
Lapwing, 

Seagul]s,(bhKk.\ 
headed  gulls,)  j 
Sturti,  (purrs,) 
QuaU, 

Snipes, 


AnnOy  1512. 

foteen  pence. 

Twelve  pence. 

Two  pence. 

One  penny. 

One  penny. 

Sixpence. 

One  penny  or  three  half-pence. 

One  penny. 


Sixpence  a  dozen. 
Twopence. 

Three  pence  a  dozen. 


AnnOy  1833. 

Three  to  four  shillings. 

Three  to  five  shillings. 

Two  shillings,  to  three  shillinga. 

Eighteen  pence  to  three  shillinga. 

Three  to  ten  shillings. 

Nine  pence  to  a  shilling  a  ooiipte. 

One  penny  to  three  half-pence. 

Three  pence  each. 
Two  to  three  shillinga. 
One  shilling  to  two  fchill«w|£»^ 


\ 


each. 
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St},  (lud  ruU,) 
Curlew, 
PoKdck, 
RnbudRecit*, 


Two  pence. 
Twelve  pence. 
Twelve  pence. 


Anno,  1 833. 

Eighteen  peace  to  tfaree  aliillingi. 
Oae  ihilling  lo  fifteen  pence. 
Five  lo  Kven  thillingi. 
Four  lo  eight  ihilliiigi. 
Two  to  five  thillingt. 

{Two  ihiUingi  (itooe eurlow 
three  ■hiUingi). 
Ten  to  Iwent;  ihillingi. 
1  FdUT    ihilUngi  if  bited,   one 

J        ahining    to    two    ■hlUingt    tf 

(      ihol. 
Two  la  three  ihillingi. 
Two  ihillingi  ticb. 
One  to  three  guineu. 


Gahuok,  *.  The  buttock  of  a  hog  salted  and  dried ;  a  term  at  bockgam- 

tDon  fot  winning  the  game. 
GANnBR,.*.  The  male  of  the  gtxMe. 
Gangrbhe,  ».  A  mortification,  a  stoppage  of  drcnlatioa  followed  hj  putre- 

bctioii. 
Gancbkne,  e.  To  corropt  to  mortification. 
Ganorbhods,  a.  Mortified,  or  betokening  mortification. 
Gahhbt,  Gan,  Solamd,  or  SohAV  Goose,  (Peltcanut  hwantw,  Linn.  ; 

Li  Pott  de  Ba$tan,  Buff.)  t. 


TW  pnnet  ia  gsiunllr  ibout  wven  pouodi 
■>  *Bgfat,  three  feet  in  length,  ud  bi  in 
kadth.  Thetalliiofipdeorlet&^alDured 
U»,  u  inehea  long,  i  little  }igg«i  on  Iho 
*4m,  NreDg  tnd  Mnight  to  the  lip,  which  ii 


inclined  >  little  downwvdi ;  the  (i 
ii  fiimithed  with  i  diatinet  rib  or  ri 
sing  (long  team  ihe  lip  ntulj  to  ila 
auh  tide  of  which  it  ii  furmwed,  wil 
viiible  ■{f)eBnnce  of  noaliila  \  the 
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•mall,  uid  placed  fu  within  the  month,  all 
the  inside  of  which  ia  black ;  a  darkish  line 
pasaea  from  the  brow  oyer  the  ejes,  which  are 
Burroonded  with  a  naked  blue  akin,  and,  like 
those  of  the  owl,  are  aet  in  the  head  so  as  to 
look  nearly  straight  forward,  and  the  extreme 
paleness  of  the  irides  gives  them  a  keen  wild 
stare.  The  gape  of  the  mouth  is  very  wide, 
and  seems  more  lengthened  by  a  slip  of  naked 
black  skin,  which  is  extended  on  each  side 
from  the  comers  beyond  the  cheeks;  these 
features  of  its  countenance,  altogether  give  it 
the  appearance  of  wearing  spectacles.  A  loose 
black,  bare,  dilatable  skin,  capable  of  great 
distension,  hung  from  the  blades  of  the  under 
bill,  and  extended  over  the  throat,  serves  it 
aa  a  pouch  to  carry  provisions  to  its  mate  or 
its  young.  The  body  is  flat  and  well  clothed 
with  feathers ;  the  neck  long ;  the  crown  of 
the  head,  ni^,  and,  in  some  specimens,  the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck,  are  of  a  buif  colour ; 
greater  quills  and  bastard  wings  black,  and 
tbe  rest  of  the  plumage  white.  The  tail  is 
wedge-shaped,  and  consists  of  twelve  tapering 
shaip-pointed  feathers,  the  middle  ones  the 
longest.  The  legs  and  feet  are  nearly  of  the 
same  colour  and  conformation  as  those  of  the 
connorant,  but  they  are  curiously  marked  by 
a  pea^green  stripe,  which  runs  down  each 
shin,  and  branches  off  along  every  one  of  the 
toea.  The  male  and  female  are  nearly  alike, 
but  the  young  birds,  during  the  first  year,  ap- 
pear as  if  they  were  of  a  distinct  species,  for 
their  plumage  is  then  of  a  dusky  colour, 
speckled  all  over  with  triangular  white  spots. 

The  female  makes  her  nest  in  the  caverns 
and  fissures,  or  on  the  ledges  of  the  lowering 
precipice,  as  well  as  on  tihe  plain  sur&ce  of 
the  ground ;  it  is  formed  of  a  great  quantity 
of  withered  grasses  and  sea- weeds  of  various 
kinds,  gathered  with  much  labour  from  the 
barren  soil,  or  picked  up  floating  about  upon 
the  water.  She  lays  three  ^gs,  of  a  white 
colour,  and  somewhat  less  than  those  of  a 
goose,  although  ornithologists  assert  that  she 
will  lay  only  one  egg,  if  leil  to  herself  undis- 
turbed, and  that  when  this  egg  is  taken  away 
ahe  then  lays  a  second,  and  in  like  manner  a 
third,  which  she  is  generally  permitted  to 
hatch,  and  rear  tbe  young  one. 

The  male  and  female  hatch  and  fish  by 
turns ;  the  fisher  returns  to  the  nest  with  five 
or  six  herrings  in  its  goiget,  all  entire  and  un. 
digested,  which  the  batcher  pulls  out  from  the 
tli^oat  of  its  provider,  and  swallows  them, 
making  at  the  same  time  a  loud  noise. 

These  birds  are  common  on  the  coasts  of 
Norway  and  Iceland,  and  are  said  to  be  met 
with  in  great  numbers  about  New  Holland, 
and  New  Zealand ;  they  breed  also  on  the 
coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  migrate  south, 
ward  along  the  American  ahores  as  far  as 
South  Carolina ;  they  are  noticed,  indeed,  by 


navigators,  as  being  met  wiUi,  dispersed  over 
both  hemispheres,  which  are  jvobably  one 
great  family  spread  over  the  whole  globe; 
but  their  greatest  known  rendezvous  is  the 
Hebrides  and  other  solitary  rocky  isles  of 
North  Britain,  where  their  nests,  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  are  described  as  so 
closely  placed  together,  that  it  is  difiScnlt  to 
walk  without  troiding  upon  some  of  them ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  swarms  of  the  old  birda 
are  so  prodigious,  that  when  they  rise  into  tbe 
air,  they  stun  the  ear  with  their  ncnse,  and 
overshadow  the  ground  like  the  clouds. 

At  the  small  island  of  Borea,  Martin  sajra, 
**  The  heavens  were  darkened  by  those  flying 
above  our  heads ;  their  excrements  were  in 
such  quantity,  that  they  gave  a  tincture  to 
the  sea,  and  at  the  same  time  sullied  our  boat 
and  clothes.**     Besides  this  small  island  of 
Borea,  and  St.  Kila,  noticed  by  Martin,  Pen- 
nant  and  other  writers  mention  the  isle  of 
Ailsa,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde;  the  Stack  of 
Sonliskeiry,  near  the  Orkneys ;  the  Skellig 
Isles,  off  the  coast  of  Kerry,  Ireland ;  and  the 
Bass  Isle,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.     This  laaU 
mentioned  isle  is  fiumed  out  at  a  connderable 
rent,  for  the  eggs  of  the  various  kinds  of 
water-fowl  with  which  it  swarms;  and  the 
produce  of  the  solan  geestf  forms  a  large  por. 
tion  of  this  rent ;  for  great  numbers  of  their 
young  ones  are  taken  every  season,  and  sold 
in  Edinburgh  for  about  twenty-pence  each, 
where  they  are  esteemed  a  fiivourite  dish, 
being  generally  roasted,  and  eaten  before  din- 
ner.    On  the  other  bleak  and  bare  isles,  the 
inhabitants,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
depend  for  their  support  on  these  birds  and 
their  eggs,  which  are  taken  in  amazing  quan- 
tities, and  are  the  principal  articles  of  their 
food.    From  the  nests  placed  upon  the  ground 
the  eggs  are  easily  picked  up  one  after  another, 
in  great  numbers,  as  fiist  as  they  are  laid ;  but 
in  robbing  the  nests  built  in  the  precipicea, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  birds,  the  buoineaa 
wears  a  very  difierent  aspect :  there,  before 
the  dearly  earned  booty  can  be  secured,  the 
adventurous  fowler,  trained  to  it  frx>ni   bis 
youth,  and  familiarised  to  the  danger,  ninst 
first  approach  the  brow  of  the  fearfril  preci. 
pice,  to  view  and  to  trace  his  progress  on  tbe 
broken  pendent  rocks  beneath  him:    over 
these  rocks,  which  (perhaps  a  hundred  frtthoms 
lower)  are  dashed  by  the  foaming  surge,  be  is 
from  a  prodigious  height  about  to  be  saa. 
ponded.     After  addressing  himself  in  prayer 
to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events,  witb  a 
mind  prepared  for  the  arduous  taak,  be  is  let 
down  by  a  rope,  either  held  fi&st  by  his  com. 
rades,  or  fixed  into  the  ground  on  the  aununit, 
with  his  single  cord,  his  pole^et,  his  pole. 
hook,  &c ;  and  thus  equipped,  he  is  en^ded, 
in  his  jHTogress,  either  to  stop,'  to  ascend   4ir 
tUisoand,  aa  he  sees  occasion.    Sometinics   by 
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b;  •pringing  buliwinb. 


<{  the  pnJKIing  nek,  «1 
EiKb  will  ilored  with  the  objeeti  of  hii  pur- 
nit,  vhenci  the  plunder,  ehiefl}'  coiuittji^  of 
the  (nll-fnim  joung  birds,  i>  dnvni  up  to 
tin  lap,  or  tMMd  dawn  to  the  biat  il  the 
bptlom,  Bccwding  to  the  Dtuaticm,  or  concur- 
lii^  eircnmituum  of  time  «Dd  plu».  In 
tlwM  hoUowi  he  Uket  hii  reel,  and  nmB. 
tJoHi  muioi  dniiug  the  night,  opiKullj 
rim  th(f  happen  to  be  U  luch  vut  ud  stu- 
pndiwt  hnghta.  To  othen  of  leu  nugnitode 
the  Jbvlen  common] j  clinjb  frnin  the  bottom, 
■ith  the  help  of  their  hoolLed  po]«  onlj,  bj 


UBit,  md  poih  or  pull  np  Mtdi 
auw  mm  hold  to  hold,  uid  in  thit  muaei 
tninne  tbe  wholo  &anl  of  the  frightful  kw. 
To  ■  feeling  mind  the  very  Bght  of  thit 
hazudoui  employment,  in  whaterer  my  it  is 
punued,  l>  punAU ;  for,  indeed,  it  otUu  1u{k 
peni  Hat  thete  (dTentoioiu  pour  men,  in  Mm 
life-taking  mode  of  obtaining  th«r  living,  ilip 
theiT  hold,  ue  precipitated  from  one  projection 
to  another,  with  inertani^  velocity,  and  fiiU 
mangled  upon  lherocki,oTarefbTeTerbiuied 
In  the  abyu  beneath. 


»tch  these  Unit  by 
jn  a  floating  plank, 

jn  hit  prey. — 
Bewiek — Marlin. 


when  furiously  poi 
Gaeoaxst,  (_Aiiat  querqueduia.  Limn.  ;  Le  SarcelU,  Bupi.)  (. 


Va  tpeefea,  which  is  only  s  Uttle  bigger 
■lu  the  tnl,ia  clothed  with  an  elegant  pi um- 
sp,  ind  haa  altogether  t  most  agreeable  and 
sad  tpnghtly  look.  It  mcaturta  about  ssTcn. 
Bee  faidies  in  length,  and  twenly-eight  in 
tRadlb.  The  bill  is  of  t  dark  lead  colour, 
airiy  hUck  ;  the  iiides  light  hazel.  From 
lbs  (»wn  of  the  head,  am  the  nape  of  the 
Mckdswnwtrda,  it  ie  of  >  glossy  bnwn,  chin 
Hack;  taaw,  cheeks,  and  the  anwr  fon  part 
•r  the  neck,  mldish  ehestnul,  witli  nnoi 
id  ^nkled  all  orcr  with  nv 


as  .ma])  p. 


tr  each  eye,  and  slanting  backwards, 
■Ui  OBWn  on  eachsiile  of  the  neck,  the  lower 
fsn  of  wlikh,  with  the  breatt,  is  light  brown, 
IRUy  elotdy  crosted  with  semicircular  ban 


of  black  :  the  shoulder*  and  back  are  miriced 
nearly  the  same,  but  on  a  darker  giound  :  the 
^capillars  are  long  and  narrow,  and  are  striped 
with  ash-colour,  hbck,  and  white.  The  belly 
in  iome,  ie  white ;  in  othen,  pole  reddish  yel- 
low ;  the  lower  part  of  it,  uid  the  Tent,  mot- 
tled with  dusky  spot* ;  the  tides  are  freckled 
and  waved  with  narrow  linet  of  ash-coloured 
brown,  more  and  more  distinctly  marked  to. 
wsi^  the  thighs ;  behind  which,  this  series  of 

i>h,  black,  white,  and  lead-coloured  blue. 

The  coverts  of  tbe  wings  src  of  tn  ngreeable 
bluish  ash,  niaigined  with  white;  next  to  this, 
the  exterior  webs  of  the  middle  quills  are 
glotBj  green,  tipped  with  while,  and  form  the 
beauty-spot  or  spangle  of  the  wings,  to  which 
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a  brownish  aab  cdknir,  not  udike  the  female 
teal ;  but  the  wing  wants  the  groen  spot,  which 
sufficiently  distinguishes  these  birds. 

It  has  not  yet  been  noticed  whether  any  of 
this  species  oyer  remain  to  breed  in  England, 
where,  indeed,  they  arc  rather  a  scarce  bird. 


the  white  tips  make  a  border;  the  primary 
quills  are  a^-browu,  edged  with  white ;  tail 
dusky  ;  legs  lead  colour.  The  foregoing  de- 
scription was  taken  from  a  male  bird  in  full 
and  perfect  plumage.  This  sex  is  furnished 
with  a  labyrinth. 

The  female  has  an  obscure  white  mariced 
oyer  each  eye ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  of 

Gargle,  v.  To  wash  the  throat  with  some  liquor  not  suffered  immediately 

to  descend* 
Gargle,  s.  A  liquor  with  which  the  throat  is  washed. 
Garlick,  f.  A  plant,  sometimes  used  in  chronic  cough. 
Garran,  8.  A  small  horse,  a  hohbj ;  a  wretched  horse.     {An  IricUmS) 
Gash,  v.  To  cut  deep,  so  as  to  make  a  gaping  wound. 
Gash,  «•  A  deep  and  wide  wound ;  the  mark  of  a  wound. 
Gasp,  v.  To  open  the  mouth  wide  to  catch  breath ;  to  emit  breath  by 

opening  the  mouth  conyulsi^ely. 
Gasp,  s.  The  act  of  opening  the  mouth  to  catch  breath ;  the  short  catch 

of  the  breath  in  the  last  agonies. 
Gate,  s*  A  frame  of  timber  upon  hinges  to  give  a  passage  into  enclosed 

grounds ;  a  moveable  part  of  a  fence  made  of  iron  or  timber. 
Gaudy,  a.  Showy,  splendid,  tinselled. 
Gauge,  s*  A  measure,  a  standard. 
Gaunt  (Podiceps  cristattUj  Latham),  s*  A  species  of  bird. 


A  fulLgrown  male  gaunt  weighs  between 
two  and  three  pounds ;  length  about  two  feet 
The  bill  is  two  inches  and  three  quarters  long, 
dusky  brown  along  the  ridge  of  the  upper 
mandible  and  at  the  point ;  the  rest  reddish 
flesh-colour;  irides  and  lore  crimson.  The 
head  is  much  enlarged  by  a  crest  of  a  dusky 
colour,  standing  up  on  each  side ;  the  cheeks 
and  throat  are  surrounded  by  long  feathers  of 
a  ferruginoQs  colour ;  from  the  bill  to  the  eye 
is  a  black  line,  above  which  is  a  white  one ; 
the  chin  is  white ;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck, 
and  upper  part  of  the  body  and  wings,  dusky 
brown ;  the  under  part  of  the  neck,  breast, 
and  all  beneath,  beautiful  glossy  white;  the  I 

Gazbhound,  9*  A  hoimd  that  pursues  not  by  the  scent,  but  by  the  eye  ; 

an  ancient  name  of  the  greyhound. 
Gear,  s.  Furniture,  accoutrements,  dress ;  the  traces  by  which  horses  or 

oxen  draw ;  stuff. 
Geld,  r.  To  castrate,  to  deprive  of  the  power  of  generation ;  to  deprive  of 

any  essential  part.     Vide  Castration. 


primary  quill-feathers  dusky ;  some  of  the  in- 
ner ones  tipped  with  white,  the  rest  are  nearly 
all  white,  which,  when  die  wing  is  doeed, 
makes  an  oblique  bar  of  that  colour  acrosa  it ; 
legs  dusky  on  the  outnde ;  some  wholly  doakj 
green. 

This  bird  is  indigenous  to  England ;  it  breed* 
in  the  meres  of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  and 
in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire.  The  neat  is  Istfge^ 
composed  of  a  variety  of  aquatic  plants ;  it  ia 
not  attached  to  any  thii^,  but  floats  amongat 
the  reeds  and  tiag^  penetrated  by  the  water. 
The  female  lays  four  white  eggs,  about  tlw 
size  of  that  of  a  pigeon.-..JIf ofi<<^^ 


Castration  has  a  strange  effect :  it  emascu- 
lates both  man,  beast,  and  bird,  and  brings 
them  to  a  near  resemblance  of  the  other  sex. 
Thus  eunuchs  have  smooth  unmuscular  arms, 
thighs,  and  legs ;  and  broad  hipa,  and  beard. 


less  chins,  and  squeaking  voices.  Gelt^t^s 
and  bucks  have  hornless  heads,  like  hinds  and 
does.  Thus  wethers  have  smiall  horns,  like 
ewes;  knd  oxen  luge  bent  horns,  and  hoarse 
voices  when  they  low,  like  oowa ;  for  bulls 
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hate  short  itnlgbt  horns ;  and  thon^^  they 
mutter  and  grumUe  in  a  deep  tremendoas 
tone,  jet  they  low  in  a  thrill  high  key.  Ca- 
pons  hate  small  combe  and  g^Us,  and  look  pal- 
lid shout  the  head  like  pallets ;  they  also  ^k 
mthoQt  any  parade,  and  hover  chickens  like 
hens.  Barrow-hoga  have  also  email  tuaks  like 
som. 

Thns  &r  it  is  plain  that  it  puta  a  stop  to  the 
growth  of  those  appendages  that  are  looked 
apon  as  its  insignia.     But  the  ingenious  Mr. 


Usle,  in  his  book  on  huabsndry,  carries  it 
much  fiirther ;  for  he  says,  that  the  loss  of  those 
insignia  alone  has  sometimes  a  strange  effect : 
he  had  a  boar  so  fierce  and  amorous,  that  to 
prevent  mischief,  orders  were  given  for  hia 
tusks  to  be  broken  off.  No  sooner  had  the 
beast  suffered  this  injury  than  his  powers  for- 
sook  him,  and  he  neglected  those  females  to 
whom  before  he  was  passionately  attached,  and 
from  whom  no  fences  could  restrain  him.— 
White  of  Selborns. 


Gelding,  s.  An j  animal  castrated,  particularly  a  horse. 

Gelid,  o.  Extremely  cold. 

Gelly,  s.  Any  viscous  body ;  viscidity,  glue,  gluey  substance. 

Gender,  s,  A  kind,  a  sort,  a  sex. 

Gendbb,  «•  To  beget;  to  produce,  to  cause;  to  copulate,  to  breed* 

Genet,  s.  A  small  well-proportioned  Spanish  horse. 

Gentle,  $•  A  maggot  used  in  angling. 

Those  yirho  live  in  or  near  London  may  buy 
them  in  proper  condition  for  the  day  on  which 
they  wish  to  use  them,  but  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  who  reside  in  the  country,  re- 
mote  from  such  convenience,  the  beat  modes 
of  breeding  them  will  be  here  mentioned,  in 
order  to  prevent  diaappointment 

Coarse  fish,  such  aa  chub  and  roach,  may  be 
Ud  in  an  earthen  pot  in  the  shade,  and  will 
soon  be  fly-blown.  When  the  gentles  are  of  a 
proper  size  (but  not  before),  put  some  oatmeal 
lod  bian  to  them,  and  in  two  days  they  will 
he  weU  scoured  and  fit  to  fish  with,  in  about 
bar  more  they  become  hard,  assume  a  pale  red 
eoloar,  and  soon  after  change  to  fliea.  The  red 
onea  should  not  be  thrown  away,  aa  frequent- 
ly roach  and  dace  take  these  with  a  white  one 
IB  preference  to  all  other  baita.  Some  have 
reeonmiended  a  jdeco  of  liver  suspended  by  a 
■tick  over  a  barrel  of  clay,  into  which  the  gen- 
ties  &I]  and  cleanse  themselves;  but  clay  will 
not  aeonr  them,  and  besides  they  fiJl  from  the 
fiver  before  they  have  attained  their  full  size. 
The  afimmentioned  ia  a  less  disgusting  plan ; 


for  a  short  time  after  oatmeal  and  bran  are  put 
to  the  gentlea  the  fiah  in  which  they  are  bred 
will  be  found  perfect  skeletons,  and  may  be 
thrown  away.  However,  if  they  are  to  be  bred 
from  liver,  it  should  be  scarified  deeply  in 
many  parts,  and  then  hung  up  and  nearly  co- 
vered over,  as  in  that  way  the  flies  will  blow 
it  better  than  when  wholly  exposed ;  in  two  or 
three  days  the  gentles  wiU  be  seen  alive.  The 
liver  is  then  to  be  put  into  an  earthen  pan  and 
there  remain  until  the  first  brood  are  of  fiill 
growth,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fine  sand  and 
bran  (letting  the  liver  remain)  ia  then  to  be 
put  into  the  pan,  and  in  a  few  days  they  will 
come  from  the  flesh,  and  scour  themselves  in 
it.  The  liver  should  then  be  hung  across  the 
pan  and  the  latter  brood  will  soon  drop  out  and 
be  fit  for  use ;  and  by  thus  breeding  them  in 
October,  and  keeping  them  a  little  warmer  than 
those  bred  in  summer,  until  they  arrive  at 
their  full  growth,  and  afterwards  putting  them 
in  the  same  pan  into  a  dampish  vault,  they  may 
be  preserved  for  winter  fishing. — Daniel, 


Gentle,  o.  Soft,  mild,  tame,  peaceable ;  sootbing ;  pacific 

Genus,  t.  In  science,  a  class  of  beings  comprehending  under  it  many 
species  ;  as  quadruped  is  a  genus  comprehending  under  it  almost  all 
teirestrial  beasts. 

Germ,  /.  A  sprout  or  shoot. 

GfiSTATioNy  «.  The  act  of  bearing  the  young  in  the  womb. 

Get,  r.  To  beget  upon  a  female. 

Getter,  «.  One  who  procures  or  obtains ;  one  who  begets  on  a  female. 

GiBBovSj  €u  Convex;  protuberant,  swelling  into  inequalities ;  crooked- 
backed. 
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GiBR«BAOLEy  s.  ohi.  An  eagle  of  a  particular  kincL 

Gio,  9.  Anything  that  is  whirled  round  in  play ;  a  two-wheeled  yehicie ; 

a  light  hoat. 
GiooT,  #.  The  liip  joint. 
Gills,  s.  The  aperture  at  each  side  of  the  fish's  head;  the  flaps  that  hang 

helow  the  heak  of  a  fowl ;  the  flesh  under  the  dun. 
Gill,  s.  A  measure  of  liquids  containing  the  fourth  part  of  a  pint. 
Gimp,  s,  A  kind  of  silk  twist  used  in  angling. 
Gin,  8.  The  spirit  drawn  hy  distillation  from  juniper  berries  and  wheat. 

The  Hollands  Geneva  is  principally  distilled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Rotterdam ;  English  is  produced  from  the  oil  of  turpentine  and  malt 

spirits. 
Ginger,  $.  An  Indian  root ;  the  flower  consists  of  five  petals,  shaped  like 

those  of  the  iris. 

Thero  an  two  sorts  kept  in  the  shops;  the 
bh^k  and  the  white  ginger  :  the  Utter  is 
stronger,  and  preferred  for  culinary  purposes, 
on  account  of  its  more  pleasant  flavour,  but 
the  former  is  considered  cheaper,  easily  pow- 
dered, and  more  frequently  used  as  a  horse 
medicxne. 

I  consider  ginger  as  the  most  useful  stimu. 
lant  in  the  Teterinary  materia  medica :  when 
joined  with  aromatics,  such  as  allspice,  cara- 
way seed,  aniseed,  cummin  seed,  &c.,  or  their 
essential  oils,  it  forms  an  efficacious  cordial, 
and  with  emetic  tartar  and  opium  an  excellent 
diaphoretic,  for  giving  gloss  to  the  coat,  and 


relaxing  the  skin.      Joined  with  bitten,  it 
makes  a  good  stomachic ;  with  squills  an 
pectonuit,  often  relieving  obstinate  con^s. 

Ginger  is  extremely  benefidsl  in 
and  flatulency  of  the  stomach ;  and  assisted 
by  other  remedies,  such  as  warm  beer,  it  ad. 
dom  fidls  of  curing  the  flatulent  colic,  or 
gripes.     See  Cajimiiiativbs. 

The  dose  is  from  one  drachm  and  a  half  to 
three  drschms. 

It  should  be  recently  powdered  when  used ; 
but  in  a  well-stopped  bottle  the  powder  tamj 
be  kept  a  considerable  time  without  losing  its 
strength — WhUe. 


Gizzard,  s.  The  name  gi^en  to  the  strong,  muscular,  and  cartilaginous 
portion  of  the  stomach  in  birds  which  feed  on  g^in,  which  is  so  differ- 
ent from  the  membranous  stomach  of  birds  of  prey  (raptores).  The 
gizzard  receives  the  food  which  has  previously  been  taken  into  the  crop. 

Glade,  t.  A  lawn  or  opening  into  a  wood. 

Glair,  s.  The  white  of  an  egg. 

Glance,  v.  To  shoot  obliquely. 

Glanders,  s.  A  disease  incident  to  horses. 


This  is  a  contagious  disorder,  and  one  that 
is  generally  thought  incurable.  The  great 
number  of  horses  that  haye  been  destroyed  by 
glanders,  especially  in  the  army,  and  in  esta- 
blbhments  where  great  numbers  of  horses  are 
kept,  has  excited  particular  attention  to  the 
subject,  especially  in  France  and  Italy,  where 
many  attempts  were  made,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  to  discover  a  remedy  for  it. 
Lafosse,  an  eminent  French  veterinarian,  con- 
sidered  it  as  a  local  disease,  and  thought  he 
had  dbcovered  a  successful  mode  of  treating  it, 
which  consisted  in  perforating  the  bones  which 
cover  the  frontal  and  nasal  sinuses,  and  inject- 


liquids.  After  this  opinion  had  been  publialied, 
some  English  ftrriors  made  trial  of  it,  and  by 
others  detergent  lotions  were  poured  into  tlie 
nostrils ;  the  nose  being  drawn  up  for  the  pur. 
pose  by  means  of  a  pulley.  Attempts  were 
slso  made  to  cure  it  by  arsenical  fumigfttion% 
and  by  burning  out  the  swollen  glands  andcr 
the  jaws,  or  sloughing  them  out  by  caustics. 
The  various  preparations  of  mercury,  copper, 
iron,  and  arsenic,  have  likewise  been  tried,  sad 
after  all  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  glsa^ 
ders  is  incurable. 

That  the  glanders  is  contagious  has  been 
clearly  and  indisputably  ]Mnoved  by  numerous 


iog  through  the  openings  astringent  and  other  f  experiments ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
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profMigated  hai  IfluwiM  been  latlsfictorily  de- 
monttnted.  At  the  aame  time  it  ia  generally 
believed  that  the  glanders  takes  pbce  also  hu 
dependent  of  contagion;  bnt  from  what  causes 
or  drcumatances  it  is  then  produced,  no  author 
has  attempted  to  state  precisely. 

It  has  been  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  close 
unwholesome  stables,  hud  work,  and  bad  pro- 
Tender,  sudden  changes  from  cold  and  wet 
weather  to  hot  close  stables,  hard  work,  and 
msuflSdent  keep,  and,  in  short,  any  thing  that 
wiD  weaken  the  animal  considerably,  is  Ukely 
to  produce  glanders  or  fitrcy.  Hence  post  and 
stage  horses  are  particularly  obnoxious  to  this 


Mr.  Russel,  of  Exeter,  had,  for  many  years, 
some  glandered  teams  of  horses  constantly 
woiidng  from  Plymouth  to  Exeter.  But  they 
were  worked  with  moderation,  well  fed,  and 
taken  great  care  of  I  attended  these  teams 
lor  leTenl  years,  the  horses  generally  looked 
wcU,  and  in  excellent  condition.  Many  of 
them  lasted  four  or  five  yean ;  and  some  fell 
off  alter  a  few  months. 

The  symptoms  of  glanden  are — let,  Adis- 
charge  of  glairy  matter  from  one  or  both  nos- 
trils ;  generally  frtmi  one  only,  and  more  fre- 
qucntlT  from  the  left  than  from  the  right  nos- 
triL  2d,  A  swelling  of  the  glands  or  kernels 
imder  the  jaw,  or  between  the  branches  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  generally  on  the  side  of  the  jaw 
corresponding  with  the  affected  nostril.  In  all 
other  respects  the  animal  is  generally  in  health, 
and  often  sleek  and  in  good  condition. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  glanders  is  accent 
paoied  by  a  disorder  of  the  skin,  named  fiucy, 
and  then  the  horse*s  general  health  is  often 
afibcted.  Farcy  has  been  considered,  by  numy 
aathois,  as  a  distinct  disorder.  I  have  there- 
fine  noticed  it  in  a  separate  article  (see  Farcy), 
thoo^  of  opinion  that  it  is  always  a  symptom 
of  gliuiders,  whether  it  i^pear  in  a  local,  or  in 
a  constitutional  form. 

Glanders  has  been  divided  into  two  stagea, 
the  aente  and  the  chronic,  or  the  first  and  se- 
eond  st^ge.  The  acute  glanden  is  generally 
attended  with  acute  fiucy,  such  as  chancrous 
nloeiation  about  the  lips,  fiure,  or  neck,  with 
eoaaiderable  and  painful  swellings  on  different 
parts,  some  of  the  awellings  appearing  as  a  cord. 
ed  vein :  ulceration  and  swelling  of  the  hind 
kg  or  aheath,  or  testicles,  and  sometimes  of  the 
fbce  leg^  with  corded  veins,  and  iarcy  buds  on 
the  inidde  of  the  limb.  The  acute  glanden 
reads  rapidly,  and  either  destroys  the 
or  renden  him  such  a  pitkible  and 
hopeleaa  object,  that  the  proprietor  is  generally 
indnced  to  have  him  knocked  on  the  head. 

Cfanmic  glanden  is  generally  very  mild  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  disorder,  and  does  not  af. 
feet  the  appetite,  or  the  general  health  and  ap- 
piaiipca  of  the  animal.  Such  horses,  when 
prapcri  J  fed  and  taken  care  of,  and  worked 


with  moderation,  will  often  contintte  in  ragu- 
lar  work  for  several  years. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  several 
teams  of  glandered  horses  since  I  left  the  army, 
and  have  known  them  last  four  or  five  years. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  would  go  off  in  a 
few  months ;  and  whenever  a  glandered  hone 
fell  off  much,  and  became  unequal  to  his  work, 
he  was  destroyed.  Many  glandered  horsea 
have  been  known  to  get  lid  of  the  disorder 
while  working  in  these  teams;  and  sound  horses 
that  have  been  put  in  occasionally,  to  fill  up 
the  teams,  especially  old  horses,  have  escaped 
the  disorder.  It  is  this  circumstance,a8 1  Inve 
before  stated,  that  has  led  many  to  believe  that 
the  glanden  is  not  contagious. 

The  second  stage  of  glanden  is  marked  by 
ulceration  within  the  nostrils,  or  an  ^ipear- 
ance  in  the  matter  which  indicates  ulceration, 
thoij^h  sometimes  too  high  up  to  be  seen. 
The  matter  is  in  larger  quantity,  more  glu- 
tinous, sticking  about  the  margin  of  the  nos- 
tril and  upper  lips,  and  sometimes  obstructing 
the  passage  of  air,  so  that  the  horse  makes  a 
snuffling  noise  in  breathiiq;.  The  matter  is 
sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  and  the  horse 
sometimes  bleeds  from  the  nostrils  in  work- 
ing.  When  this  happens  in  the  fint  stage  of 
the  disorder,  however  early  it  may  be,  it  in- 
dicates  the  approach  of  the  second  stage.  The 
matter  b^ns  to  have  an  offensive  smell, 
which  it  scarcely  ever  has  in  the  fint  stage, 
though  an  offensive  smell  is  by  many  sup- 
posed to  be  a  decisive  mark  of  glanden.  In 
the  second  stage  the  matter  generally  runs 
fit>m  both  nostrils ;  the  glands  under  the  jaw 
become  larger,  harder,  and  fixed  more  closely 
to  the  jaw-bone.  They  are  also  generally 
more  tender  than  in  the  fint  stage ;  the  inner 
comen  of  the  eyes  are  mattery.  The  horse 
loses  flesh  and  strength,  stales  more  than 
usual,  coughs,  and  at  length*  dies  in  a  miser- 
able condition,  generally  fiurcied  as  well  as 
glandered.  It  is  with  this  disease  as  it  was 
formerly  with  small  pox  inoculation,  and  is 
now  with  vaccination.  If  a  person  happeni 
to  m^t  with  one  or  two  cases,  or  suppose  it 
were  half  a  dozen,  of  a  horse  eso^nng  the 
glanden  after  standing  in  a  stable  with  one 
that  is  glandered,  he  thinks  hunself  fully 
warranted  in  concluding  that  the  disease  is 
not  contagious.  Satisfied  with  this  decision, 
he  gives  himself  no  further  trouble  about  it, 
and  pays  no  attention  to  any  thing  that  may 
be  said  or  written  in  opposition  to  his  own 
opinion. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  glan- 
den  cannot  be  communicated  by  applying  the 
matter  which  is  discharged  from  the  nose  of  a 
glandered  horse  to  the  nostrils  of  a  sound 
horse,  even  though  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in 
the  matter  be  put  up  the  nostrils,  and  kept  in 
contact  with  the  pituitary  membrane  for  a 
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short  time ;  or  even  if  the  matter  he  thrown 
up  the  nostrils  with  a  syringe.  But,  if  the 
smallest  quantity  of  matter  he  applied  in  the 
way  of  inoculation,  either  to  the  memhrane  of 
the  nostrils,  or  to  any  part  of  the  body,  a 
glanderous  ulcer  will  be  produced,  from  which 
fiuvy  buds  and  corded  lymphatics  will  pro- 
ceed. After  a  few  weeks  the  poison  wfll  get 
into  the  circulation,  and  the  horse  will  be 
completely  glandered.  The  circumstance  of 
glanders  not  being  communicated  by  applying 
matter  to  the  nostril,  enables  us  to  account 
for  a  horse  escapii^  the  disorder,  as  he  some- 
times does,  after  being  put  into  a  glandered 
stable,  or  standing  by  ^e  side  of  a  glandered 
horse.  I  belieye,  however,  that  glanders  is 
frequently  communicated  by  (accidental)  in- 
oculation; and  that  there  is  only  one  other 
way  in  which  it  can  be  communicated,  that  is, 
by  swallowing  the  matter  which  flows  frt>m 

the  nose  of  a  glandered  horse Vide  Blainb. 

A  horse  aflfected  with  glanders  may  inocu- 
late himself^  and  thereby  produce  the  farcy.  I 
have  known  this  happen  to  a  horse  while  at 
grass.  The  horse  had  an  itching  in  his  hind 
leg,  which  led  him  to  rub  and  bite  the  part, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  rub  on  it  the  glander- 
ous  matter  which  flowed  frx>m  his  nostril. 
The  possibility  of  this  drcumstanoe  taking 
place  may  be  easily  proved  by  inoculating  a 
glandered  horse,  in  any  part  of  his  body,  with 
some  of  his  own  matter.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  a  sound  horse  may  be  acddentally 
inoculated  with  the  matter  of  glanders,  for  the 
slightest  scratch  in  any  part  of  the  body  is 
8u£5dent.  Horses  that  are  cleaned  with  • 
curry  comb  are  very  liable  to  be  scratched  in 
diose  parts  where-  the  bones  are  prominent, 
such  as  the  inside  of  the  hock  or  knee,  the 
shank  bones  and  the  head.  To  such  scratches 
glanderous  matter  may  be  applied  by  the 
hands  of  the  groom  after  he  has  been  exam- 
ining the  nose  of  a  glandered  horse,  or  wipii^ 
off  the  matter  from  his  nostrils ;  or  by  the 
horse  himself  transferring  glanderous  matter 
from  the  nose  of  a  diseased  horse,  or  from  the 
manger,  or  other  part  where  any  matter  has 
been  deposited,  for  horses  are  very  fond  of 


rubbing  their  noses  against  the  manger  or 
stall,  and  a  glandered  horse  will  generally 
try  to  rub  off  the  matter  from  his  nose 
against  the  manger,  the  rack,  the  stall,  or 
against  another  horse ;  and  if  a  sound  horse 
happen  to  stand  by  one  that  is  glandered, 
they  will  often  be  seen  nabbing  or  gently 
biting  each  oUier,  or  rubbing  noses.  In  short, 
having  proved  that  glanders  is  thus  oommu- 
nicated,  we  can  concave  a  variety  of  vnjB  in 
which  a  horse  may  be  acddentaUy  inoculated. 

The  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  cz^ 
tent  of  sudi  losses  when  informed  that  large 
inn-keepers  have  been  neaily  ruined  by  them. 
I  had  occasion  to  condenm  eight  hones  at  one 
time,  in  one  establishment,  'vriiich,  added  to 
those  already  lost,  amounted  in  value  to  five 
hundred  pounds.  In  one  regiment  fifty  glan- 
dered horses  were  shot  in  one  day.  The 
twenty-third  French  dragoons,  when  quartered 
in  Italy,  in  March,  1809,  had  seventy-siz 
horses  at  one  time  affected  with  gland««  and 
&n;y,  or  suspected  of  being  so  affected. 

As  I  have  demonstrated  the  manner  in 
which  glanders  is  communicated,  it  is  needless 
to  say  any  thing  of  the  mode  of  prevention, 
except  briefly  observing,  that  it  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  preventing  any  glanderous 
matter  from  coming  near  a  horse,  or  mixix^ 
with  his  food  or  water;  and  that  the  only 
method  of  purifying  an  infected  stable,  is  to 
remove  every  thing  on  whidi  glanderous  mat- 
ter may  have  fidlen,  and  to  wash  and  scxape 
the  fixtures,  such  as  the  rack  and  manger, 
thoroughly.  I  have  in  a  former  edition  ad- 
vised a  fumigation  with  the  gas  which  arises 
from  a  mixture  of  common  nit,  manganese, 
and  aQ  of  vitriol ;  because  I  have  found  that 
glanderous  matter  which  has  been  exposed  to 
this  gas  is  rendered  quite  innocent,  though  an 
ass  be  inoculated  with  it ;  and  I  have  directed 
the  stable  to  be  first  thoroughly  cleansed,  be- 
cause if  any  dry  hard  glanderous  matter  should 
remain,  the  water  employed  in  cleansing  the 
stable  will  have  moistened  it,  and  thereby  en- 
able  the  fumigation  to  mix  with  it,  and  dratroy 
its  poitonous  quality.— FFAt<0. 


Glare,  v.  To  shine  so  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes. 

Glare,  s.  Overpowering  lustre,  splendour,  such  as  dazzles  the  eye ;  a 
fierce  piercing  look. 

Glass,  s.  An  artificial  substance  made  by  fusing  salts  and  flint  or  sand 
together,  with  a  vehement  fire  ;  a  glass  vessel  of  any  kind ;  a  looking- 
glass  ;  a  glass  to  help  the  sight ;  an  hour-glass,  a  glass  used  in  measur- 
ing time  by  the  flux  of  sand ;  a  cup  of  glass  used  to  drink  in  ;  the  quan- 
tity of  wine  usually  contained  in  a  glass  ;  a  perspective  glass. 

Glassy,  a.  Vitreous ;  resembling  glass,  as  in  smoothness,  lustre,  or  brit- 
tleness. 
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Glbad,(.  a  kind  of  hawk. 

Glen,  s.  A  vtMey,  it  date. 

Glirks,  t.    The  fourth  order  of'  the  class  Mammalia  in  the  LioDsean 

system.    It  includes  animals  with  two  foreteeth,  a  cutting'  one  in  each 

jaw,  no  tasks,  and  claws  formed  for  running,  as  the  hare,  rabbit,  &c. 
Glow-worm,  t.  A  small  creeping  insect  with  a  luminous  tail. 
Glue,  t.  A  viscous  cement.     The  best  is  made  from  the  parings  of  hides 

and  other  offals,  hj  boiling  them  well  in  water,  then  straining  off  all 

impurities,  and,  lastly,  boiling  them  again. 
Glue,  t>.  To  join  with  a  viscous  cement ;  to  unite. 
Glute,*.  The  slimy  substance  in  a  hawk's  pannel. 
Gltm,  t.  A  hollow  between  two  mountains. 
Gnari.,  v.  To  growl,  to  murmnr,  to  snarl. 
Gnash,  t>.  To  grind  or  collide  the  teeth. 
Ghat,  *.  A  small  winged  stinging  insect. 
Gnaw,  c.  To  exercise  the  teeth. 
Goar,  t.  Any  edging  sewed  upon  cloth. 

Goat,  i.  An  animal  that  seems  a  middle  species  between  deer  and  sheep. 
GoDWiT,  t.  A  bird  of  particular  delicacy. 


BoKn  ODiamenba  iWit  ipecKi*  <rf  tliii ,  ihj,  uid  mMUtj  tribe ;  Ihcir  modo  of  wb- 
«tU„  rf  th.  rnlopu  pmo..  und.r  the  «.len«  eon.tmn.  thorn  to  .pmd  d..ir  Uve. 
BUM  of  bwM,  including  the  foreign  kindi;  Mnidit  th«  foni,  K»«:lung  for  tbea  food  la 
nd  Luhun  auka  ont  tho  nine  number  of  tbB  mnd  lod  wet  Mil,  whom  they  reman 
diSeR>t»rti^iUBritiil>.     They  m  .  timid,  I  during  the  d*7,  ih^led  «iid  hidden  UMiiS 
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reeds  and  rushet,  in  that  obscurity  which  their 
timidity  makes  them  prefer.  They  seldom 
remain  above  a  day  or  two  in  the  same  place, 
and  it  often  happens  ^t  in  the  morning  not 
one  is  to  be  found  in  those  marshes  where 
they  were  numerous  Uie  evening  before.  They 
remove  in  a  flock  in  the  night,  and  when  there 
is  moonlight,  may  be  seen  and  heard  passing 
at  a  vast  height. 

Their  bills  are  long  and  slender,  and,  like 
the  common  snipers,  are  smooth  and  blunt  at 
the  tip ;  their  1^  are  of  various  colours,  and 
long.  When  pursued  by  the  sportsman,  they 
run  with  great  speed,  are'  very  restless,  and 
spring  at  a  great  distaace,  and  make  a  scream 
as  they  rise.  Their  voice  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary, and  has  been  compared  to  the  smo- 
thered bleating  of  a  goat  They  delight  in 
salt  marshes,  and  are  rare  in  countries  remote 
from  the  sea.  Their  flesh  is  delicate  and  ex. 
cellent  food. 

Common  Godwit^  Godwyny  Yamhelp 
or  Yamhip.-~^Scolopax  (Bgocephaki,  hunt. 
La  grande  Barge  GrHse^  Buff.) 

The  weight  of  this  bird  is  about  twelve 
ounces ;  length  about  sixteen  inches ;  the  bill 
is  four  inches  long,  and  bent  a  little  upwards, 
black  at  the  point,  gradually  softening  into  a 


pale  purple  towards  the  base ;  a  whitish  streak 
passes  from  the  bill  over  eadi  eye ;  the  hcaid, 
neck,  back,  scapulars,  and  coverts,  are  of  a 
dingy  pale  brown,  each  feather  marked  down 
the  middle  with  a  dark  spot  The  fore  part 
of  the  breast  is  streaked  with  black ;  the 
belly,  vent,  and  tail,  are  white,  the  latter 
regularly  barred  with  black ;  the  webs  of  the 
first  six  quill  feathers  are  black,  edsed  on  the 
interior  sides  with  reddish  brown;  the  l^ge 
are  in  general  dark  coloured,  inclining  to  a 
greenish  blue. 

The  godwit  is  met  with  in  various  ports  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  in  Great  Britain, 
in  the  spring  and  summer,  it  resides  in  i\» 
fens  and  marshes,  where  it  rears  its  young; 
and  feeds  upon  small  worms  and  insects. 
During  these  seasons  it  only  removes  from 
one  marsh  to  anotlier ;  but  when  the  winter 
'sets  in  with  severity,  it  seeks  the  salt  marshea 
and  the  seashore. 

The  godwit  is  much  esteemed  by  epicorea 
as  a  great  delicacy,  and  sells  very  high.  It  ia 
caught  in  nets,  to  which  it  is  allured  by  a 
stale  or  stuffed  bird,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
in  the  same  season,  as  the  tmSs  and 
Bewick, 


a 

Gold,  9.  The  purest,  heaviest,  and  most  precious  of  all  metals ;  monej. 

To  dye  fine  hriahi  Gold  Colours ^First     shade.     If  the  first  two  of  them  should  n 


To  dye  fine  brigJU  Gold  Colours — ^First 
dye  a  very  bright  yellow  with  turmeric,  lift 
out  your  stuff,  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  mad- 
der ;  return  it,  and  boil  it  about  thi'ee  minutes, 
and  draw  a  part  for  the  first  shade ;  then  put 
in  a  tablespooniiil  of  turmeric,  boil  it  up 
smartly;  lift  out  your  stuff  and  add  better 
than  a  teaspoonful  of  madder;  put  it  into 
the  pot  again,  and  boil  it  about  seven  minutes, 
and  draw  the  second  shade.  For  the  third 
do  the  same,  only  adding  some  turmeric  as 
before,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  madder;  or, 
if  you  see  there  is  not  a  proper  diffierence 
between  the  shades,  add  more  madder,  boil 
the  wool  in  this  ten  minutes,  and  draw  for 
the  third  shade.  Add  more  turmeric,  and 
three  or  four  more  teaspoonfuls  of  maddw,  or 
more,  till  you  bring  it  near  to  a  blood  orange. 

The  li^test  of  these  shades  mixes  the  olive 
camel,  the  second  the  light  rail,  the  third  the 
dark  rail  and  brown  eoughlan,  and  the  fourth 
mixes  the  golden  sooty.  This  is  the  best  way 
to  dye  gold  colours.  Any  man  who  is  not  a 
regular  dyer  can  only  be  called  a  fimcy  dyer, 
and  therefore  can  give  no  regular  rules.  If 
you  are  a  judge  of  these  colours,  you  will 
know  by  your  eye  when  you  get  the  proper 


shade.  If  the  first  two  of  them  should  not 
be  enough  of  the  gold,  add  more  madder  hy 
pinches,  lest  you  should  overpower  it  IK. 
vide  each  shade  of  the  colours  into  two  parts, 
for  fine  olives,  bordering  on  muscleVbeard. 
Put  down  a  clean  vessel  with  clean  water,  and 
put  your  lightest  shade  into  it,  first  boiling  in 
it  about  the  size  of  a  horse-bcnm  of  copperas. 
Throw  in  your  stuff,  be  smart  in  passii^  it 
under  your  liquor,  and  in  an  instant  you  have 
a  fine  golden  olive.  Eat  in  the  size  of  a  pea 
more  of  copperas,  and  pnt  your  next  shade, 
and  so  on  till  all  is  done.  Yon  are  to  put  in 
as  much  as  two  peas  in  the  last  A  little  of 
the  dark  shade  helps  the  March  olive  camel, 
and  I  have  mixed  out  of  these,  wiUi  a  little 
brown  saUe,  a  very  good  olive  camel.  All 
turmeric  dyes,  when  put  with  binding  stufl^ 
stand  welL  Be  careful  your  turmeric  «nd 
madder  be  sound,  if  not,  all  is  lost  Sound 
turmeric  is  very  bright,  and  of  a  sweet  sn&ell. 
Sound  madder  is  of  an  oily  feel  and  a  swiset 
smell,  and  is  br^ht  in  colour ;  that  which 
resembles  brick-dust  is  bad,  and  gives  no 
colour.  The  madder  that  is  the  best  may  he 
discovered  easily  by  the  taste. -.  ^nci€iU 
Recipe. 


Golden,  a.  Made  of  gold,  consisting  of  gold ;  shining ;  yellow,  of  the 
colour  of  gold ;  yaluable. 


Gold  IN  Eaoi:.!. 
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Vide  EAai.K. 

31ie  gotdsn  aglc  il  i^  to  Iw  not  unfn^ 
qum  in  the  EuoiintAniaiiB  fArti  of  InUnd  uid 
BcmIuhL  II  brMda  in  the  mut  inuceinMe 
racki,  ud  liji  ibne  or  (bur  wbile  eggs, 
Stlbj  iftji  two,  of  m  gnyiflb  white  colour, 
doodfld  with  IpoU  of  reddiib  brown. 

fieiHlt,  in  the  Iflitoij  of  Kerry,  uji,  > 
foot  mu  in  tiiat  coanty  got  ft  comfortiblB 
nbutmu  fiw  fail  &nulj,  during  ft  lummer  of 
bninf,  om  oT  m  eigle't  oetL 

Penuutinibmii  u>  it  ii  &eqnent  in  Scot- 
kad,  ud  ftdd^  ttut  it  ii  7117  deitructive  to 
dnr,  wjticli  it  will  teiu  between  tbe  liomi. 


tbi  it  hdldi  in  cliA  of  Toeka  near  the  deer 
(■rail,  ud  miikea  greal  hftioe  not  onlj 
■monpt  them,  but  ftl»  Oat  whits  hini  ud 
pdraiigui. 

WilloD^by  give*  *  cariont  aeconnt  of  ihe 
MX  of  thit  ipecin  found  in  tbe  woodkiodt, 
Hw  the  riTCr  Derwent,  in  the  Pemk  of  Der. 
bjihin^  He  uys  it  wia  nude  of  Iftr^  Bdcka, 
Hned  with  two  1»yer«  of  ruthee,  between 
■Uch  ■!•  one  of  heath ;  that  in  It  vu  one 
r«iig  ind  u  ftddle  egg,  tnd  b;  tfasm  ft  lunb, 
1  hiR,  ud  three  hcKtb-ponltL 

Innuee*  hftve  been  recorded  of  in&nu 
Md{  tuiied  to  thdr  neiti ;  and  in  the  Ork- 


ney! there  ii  *  law  which  entitle*  inj  perMn 
killing  one  pf  thoe  birdi,  to  a  hen  out  of 
every  houae  in  Ihe  pariah  in  which  it  ia  killed. 
They  are  reniarkable  for  their  longevity,  ud 
abatineuce  from  find.  Pennant  mentioni  one 
enduring  hunger  for  twenty-one  daya. 

Aa  we  were  aportii^  in  the  neighbouriioad 
of  Ben-Lomond,  on  the  aummil  of  the  leaaer 
mountaina  that  form  iti  baie,  a  grouse,  (Te. 
tno  ScoticuB),  waa  wounded,  uid  Sew  with 
difficulty  eighty  or  a  hundred  paces.  An 
eagle,  apparently  of  thii  ipeciei,  perceiving  the 
laborioua  flight  of  the  grouae,  descended  with 
rftjrid  wing  tiom  the  adjuent  lofty  cliOa,  before 
our  guns  wen  re-loaded,  ud,  in  defiance  of 
the  ahouti  nude  to  deter  him,  carried  off  hit 
prey. 

In  uothei  part  of  the  Wsitem  IGgblandi 
of  Scotland,  ve  had  u  opportunity  of  wit. 
Deanng  the  power  of  the  flight  of  thia  bird  in 
punuit  of  its  quarry.  An  old  Uack-cock 
(Tetrao  tetril)  was  sprung,  ud  waa  inatanlly 
pursued  by  the  eagle,  (who  mnat  have  been 
on  a  neighbouring  rock  unperceivcd,)  acroai 
the  glen,  the  breadth  of  which  waa  at  leaat  two 
miles.  The  eagle  made  aeveral  unauccetaful 
pounces,  but  aa  there  waa  no  cover  and  the 
bird  lar^  it  probably  fell  a  ^tim  in  the  end, 
— SmUk — Perinant — Mmiit^u. 


GoiDEM-BYE  (^Atuu  clangulo,  Linn.  ;  La  Garrot,  Butf.)  «. 


,^^^^c*vm.^ 


The  wci^t  of  this  species  variei  from  1  elevated  at  the  bale ;  the  faeul  large,  slightly 
***Ry-ai  oiiiK«i  to  two  ponnda.  The  length  crested,  ud  black,  or  rather  of  a  gloaty  bottle- 
^■■"••n  iiidM*,ud  the  breadth  thitty-ono.  green,  with  violet  reflections!  •  W"  "liil* 
na  bill  ■  Umah-bbek,  abort,  thick,  ud  |  apot  ii  placad  on  the  spaa  on  each  side  ha. 
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tween  the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  the  eyes, 
the  irides  of  which  are  of  a  golden-yellow ; 
the  throat,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  are  of  a  sooty  or  velvet- 
black ;  the  lower,  to  the  shoulders,  the  breast, 
belly,  and  vent,  white ;  but  some  of  the  side- 
feathers,  and  those  which  cover  the  thighs, 
are  tipped  with  black;  the  scapulars  white 
and  deep  black  ;  of  the  latter  colour  are  also 
the  adjoining  long  tertial  feathers,  and  those 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  back ;  the  first 
fourteen  primary  quills,  with  all  the  outside 
edge  of  the  wing,  including  the  ridge  and  a 
portion  of  the  coverts,  are  brownish  black; 
the  middle  part  of  the  wing  is  white,  crossed 
by  a  narrow  black  stripe,  which  is  formed  by 
the  tips  of  the  lesser  coverts ;  tail  dark,  hoary 
brown ;  legs  short,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour, 
with  the  webs  dusky ;  the  inner  and  hinder 
toes  are  furnished  with  lateral  webs ;  on  the 
Utter  these  webs  are  large  and  flapped.  Wil- 
lougfaby  says,  **  the  windpipe  hath  a  labyrinth 
ftt  the  divarication,  and  besides,  above  swells 
out  into  a  belly  or  puff-like  cavity.^ 

These  birds  do  not  congregate  in  large 
flocks,  nor  are  they  numerous  on  the  British 
vhores,  or  on  the  lakes  in  the  interior.  They 
are  late  in  taldng  their  departure  northward 

<jolden  Oriole  (^Oriolus  galbulay 

This  is  the  only  species  ever  found  in  Eng- 
land,  a  few  instances  of  which  only  are  on  re- 
cord.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  blackbird: 
length  nine  inches  and  a  half.  The  bill  is 
brownish  red ;  irides  red.  Oeneral  colour  of 
the  plumage  fine  golden  yellow ;  between  the 
bill  and  eye  a  streak  of  black ;  the  wings 
black,  marked  here  and  there  with  yellow, 
and  a  patch  of  the  same  in  the  middle  of  the 
wing ;  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
black,  inclining  to  olive  at  the  base,  the  very 
tips  yellow ;  the  base  half  of  the  others  black, 
the  rest  yellow;  legs  lead-colour;  claws  black. 


in  the  spring,  the  specimens  before  mentioned 
being  shot  in  April.  In  their  flight  they  make 
they  air  whistle  with  the  vigorous  quick 
strokes  of  their  wings;  they  are  excellent 
divers,  and  seldom  set  foot  on  the  shore,  upon 
which,  it  is  said,  they  walk  with  great  appa^ 
rent  difficulty,  and,  except  in  the  breeding 
season,  only  repair  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  their  repose. 

The  attempts  which  were  made  by  M. 
Baillon  to  domesticate  these  birds,  he  informs 

the  Count  de  Buffon,  quite  &iled  of  success. 

•  •  • 

An  extraordinary  occurrence  took  place, 
March,  1810,  near  Drumbuigh,  a  fisherman, 
placed  a  flounder-net  in  the  river  Eden,  which 
is  subject  to  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide, 
and  on  his  returning  to  take  up  his  net,  in- 
stead of  finding  fish,  he  found  it  loaded  with 
wild  ducks ;  during  his  absence,  a  fleet  of  these 
birds  had  lighted  below  the  net,  and  on  the 
flowii^  of  the  tide,  were  carried,  from  the 
contraction  of  the  channel,  with  great  impe- 
tuosity into  the  net,  and  were  drowned.  He 
caught  one  hundred  and  seventy  golden-eyed 
wild  ducks,  supposed  to  be  from  the  Orkneys, 
as  very  rarely  any  of  that  species  frequent 
that  poxt  of  the  country. — Bewick. 

LiNN.),  S. 

The  female  is  of  a  dull  greenish  brown  in 
those  parts  whore  the  male  is  black.  Wings 
dusky ;  tail  dirty  green ;  all  but  the  two  raid- 
die  feathers  yellowish  white  at  the  ends. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  not  uncommon  in 
France,  where  it  breeds.  The  nest  is  curi- 
ously constructed,  in  shape  like  a  purse  :  it  is 
fiistened  to  the  extreme  forked  brandies  of 
tall  trees,  composed  of  fibres  of  hemp,  or 
straw  mixed  with  fine  dry  stalks  of  grass, 
and  lined  with  moss  and  Uvowort  She  is 
said  to  be  so  tenacious  of  her  eggs  as  to  maSa 
herself  to  be  taken  on  the  neat — 3foniafftk, 


Golufivch,  (^Carduelis  communis^  Cuvier,)  s,  A  oingingbird. 


This  dutiful  bird  is  rather  less  than  the 
chaffinch.  The  bill  is  white,  with  a  black 
point;  irides  dusky;  the  forehead  and  chin 
rich  scarlet;  top  of  the  head  black;  cheeks 
white,  bounded  with  black ;  hind  part  of  the 
head  white ;  breast  pale  tawny  brown ;  the 
coverts  of  the  wings  black;  quill  feathers 
dusky  black,  barred  across  with  bright  yellow; 
tips  white;  belly  white;  the  tail  feathers 
black;  most  of  ^em  muked  with  a  white 
spot  near  their  ends ;  legs  whitish. 

The  female  differs  very  little  in  plumage 
from  the  male :  in  general,  the  smaller  coverts 
of  the  wings  are  not  so  black.  Young  birds 
are  brown  about  the  head  for  some  time  after 


they  leave  the  nest,  and  are  by  some  called 
grey-pates. 

The  goldfinch  is  subject  to  variety  in  con- 
finement; sometimes  wholly  black;  others 
black  and  white,  or  quite  white.  A  variety 
is  sometimes  taken  by  the  birdcatchexB  with 
white  spots  under  the  throat :  sudb  is  trained 
a  cheverel.  It  makes  a  very  elegant  nest, 
formed  externally  of  benta,  moss,  and  liver- 
wort, woven  together  with  wool ;  lined  some- 
times with  wool  or  hair,  covered  with  thistle 
down,  or  willow  cotton. 

These  birds  will  in  general  take  the  mate- 
rials for  building,  \diich  they  can  most  easfly 
procure.     On  the  tenth  of  May  I  obeenred  a 
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|iir  <t  gaUflneliM  begfanlng  to  nulcc  their 

not  Ul  mj  ^rden ;  tbflj  hid  TonDol  the 
(RHUKLwurk  with  man,  gnu,  &c,  u  luiul, 
but  an  vsj  •aOsiiug  UDnIl  iiuc«li  of  imol  in 
jiflercnt  parti  of  the  gudga,  they,  in  ■  gmt 
ntwin,  left  off  the  lue  of  their  own  itulf, 
■nd  amplo^  the  wool,  Afterwudi,  I  gin 
than  cotton,  on  which  tbef  rejected  the  wool 
■nd  proceeded  with  the  cotton ;  the  third  diy 
1  npiilied  tbem  with  flne  down,  on  which 
Ihej  fimook  both  the  otbei  uid  Gniihed  their 
vork  with  tlii*  lut  irticle.  The  nett,  vfaen 
evmpletcdfWHHDoewhAtlugerthuiiBuiuillj 
aaile  b]r  thii  biid,  bat  reOiined  the  pretty 


0  Iho  goldflnci 


The 


•hip,  which  it  proper 

Mit  mi  complDI«d  in  the  ipue  of  three  daji, 
nd  remiined  unoccujaed  for  the  (puce  of  four 
itj*\  the  flnt  (^  not  being  lud  till  the 
»Tnith  dij  from  beginning  the  wort.     Tho 

■Ute,  with  1  few  ipati,  chiefijitthelugerend. 
The  goldfinch  ii  fulj  tamed  and  caiilj 
lught,  and  ita  cspabilitjT  of  learning  the  natw 
if  other  tarda  ia  well  known  ;  but  the  trick) 
it  maj  be  taught  to  perform  are  truly  aitoniih- 
iag.  A  few  jem  ago  the  Sieur  Roman  ei- 
Utited  hii  birda,  which  were  gotdfinchei,  lio- 
BBta,  and  canariea.  One  appeared  dead,  and 
■M  held  up  b;  the  tail  or  claw  without  ei- 
hililiDg  anj  aiglu  of  life ;  a  lecond  itood  on 
Hi  head  with  itacUwiin  the  air  i  a  third  imi. 
tiled  a  Dntchmilkniaidgoing  to  market,  with 
■Jboniti  ahoulderi;  a  Cinrth  mimicked  a 
TtliiiiUlil  laokii«oaCatawindDW;aSflh 
I         iffmed  aa  a  aoldiBr,  and  mimnwJ  guard  aa 

i     GoosANDXR  {Mergva  mergmuer,  Linm.),  (.  a  species  of  diyer. 


a  wntinel ;  and  the  uxlh  acted  at  i 
with  a  cap  on  iti  head,  a  firelock  on  iti  ihoul- 
der,  and  a  match  in  ita  claw,  and  diacharged  a 
•mill]  cannon.  The  aime  bird  alao  acted  al 
if  it  had  been  wounded.  It  wai  wheeled  in  a 
barrow,  to  canvey  it,  at  it  were,  to  the  hoi- 
pital;  after  which,  it  flew  awa;  before  the 
company  :  the  aeTonth  tamed  a  kind  of  wind- 
mill :  uid  the  liat  bird  atood  in  the  midat  of 
aome  Greworka  which  were  diachaijed  all 
round  it,  and  thia  without  exhiluting  the  leatt 
ijmptom  of  fear. 

They  may  alio  be  taught  to  draw  up  little 
bucketa  or  cupa  with  food  and  water.  To 
teach  them  tlui,  there  muat  be  pat  round 
them  a  narrow  toft  leather  belt,  in  which 
there  muat  be  four  bolei — two  for  the  wingi, 
and  two  for  the  feet.  The  bell  ii  joined  a 
little  below  the  breatt,  where  there  ia  a  rifig, 
to  which  the  chain  ii  attached,  that  lUf^iona 
the  little  bucket  or  cup.  We  hare  leen  both 
the  goldfinch  and  leiaer  redpole  perform  tliii 
addon,  bat  in  a  dibrent  manner.  Thar  age 
had  no  wiiet, — only  a  back-board,  a  bottom- 
board,  and  one  perch.  To  one  foot  of  the 
bird  wai  attached  a  l^ht  alender  chain,  wiiich 
allowed  it  more  sxstdie  than  it  oould  have 

edge  of  the  bottom-hoard  wai  a  ring,  through 
w^ch  ran  the  chain,  to  each  end  of  which 
were  fiutened  the  Uttle  bucket)  that  beU  the 
food  and  water,  which  the  bird  drew  up  with 
itt  foot  and  Ull ;  and  ai  one  bucket  wai  drawn 
up,  the  other  innk,  Ihui  leMening  the  diffl- 
ilty,  and  lightening  the  taak — Mtmtagu — 


TUi  ii  tb*  hrgect  tgtatt  of 


;  I  weight  about  four  pound) ;  length  I 
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Una  inchM.  TliD  bill  thne  lochn  laoft  rai- 
nw,  MnMed,  dt  taothed,  dd  the  edgn  ol  twth 
Diuidlblei ;  the  tip  of  tbe  iippfr  hooked  -,  co- 
lournd  :  iridenlheniDie  ;  the  hodutdappei 
put  of  the  neck  glou;  greenibh  bluck  ;  the 
feUhen  on  the  crown  ud  buk  of  the  had 
■re  long  mid  Iddw;  the  reat  of  the  neck, 
bnut,  ud  under  pvti,  white;  the  lidei, 
above  the  thighi,  tinduUlcd •rilh  duikjlinei; 
the  upper  put  of  (he  buk  bUck ;  lower  put 
of  the  back,  rump,  mi  tail  coTerti,  browiuah 
uh-»lour;  the  leuer  wing  cuTertt  irhito; 
the  rat  atb-calout,  with  loine  white;  the 
greater  quill  FeBtbera  are  black,  with  aifa-co. 
lour  on  the  loleiior  webtof  aoDie  of  the  Inner 
one* ;  the  •econdanH  white,  maiKined  with 
greeniih  Uack  an  the  outer  weba ;  the  icapu- 
bn  ataittt  (he  body  black,  the  othera  white ; 
the  tail  coniiata  of  eighteen  aah-<olouied  tea. 
then,  with  dnikj  ahafit ;  lagaonugie ;  in  aome 


GoosK,  s.  A  lai^  waterfowl.      Vide  Anser. 


ipechneu  the  biewl  !i  of  a 

The  gooaander  aometiinfla  viuta  our  nTBiv 
and  lakea  in  aerere  wintera,  but  reUrea  to  the 
more  northeni  lalitudea  of  Greenlaod  and 
Iceland,  where  it  brccda.  In  the  Orkneja 
and  Hebridea  it  ia  found  the  whole  irear  roiudf 
the  other  diairicU  it  ia  only  a  winter 


Itia 


n  the  o 


plentiM 
inhatriiaot 
of  the  Ma  ghore,  and  frtab  water  lakei  at 

partiea  of  ^i  and  eight.  Thej  disaj^ieu  fnidi 
that  CDUuIr;  in  the  monlh  of  April,  and  n. 
turn  in  November.  Ita  food  conaiata  entirdy 
of  flah,  for  which  it  divea  with  grmt  celerity, 
and  holda  Ita  alippery  prey  with  gnat  aecuii^, 
by  meaua  of  ita  toothed  Ull,  which  ii  admlr. 
ably  adapt«d  to  the  puipoee. — AfmUoffu. 


Canada  Goom,  [Aniu  Canadeniii 
Lmn.;  L'Oit  i  eratalt.  Bun.)  —  Thia 
ia  lea*  than  the  awan  go«e,  but  taller  and 
longer  than  the  common  gooae,  and  may 
be  coDaideied  al  the  connecting  link  between 
that  apeciea  and  the  awan.  Their  average 
weight  ii  alwut  nine  ponnda,  and  the  length 
about  thtte  feel  Ax  iuche*.  The  Ull  ia  black 
and  two  inchea  and  a  half  long :  iridea  hazel : 
tho  head  and  neck  are  alao  black,  with  a  cre- 
icenC  tb^wd  white  band  on  the  throat,  which 
b^eri  off  to  a  pmnt  on  each  aide  below  the 
ehseka,  to  tho  hinder  part  of  the  bead :  the 
wbiteneaa  of  thig  cravat  ia  heightened  byiUcoiv- 
trut  with  (he  duk  aurrounding  plumage,  and 
it  looki  very  pretty!  Ihia  mark  alao  ditCiDgi^ihea 


it  from  othera  of  the  gooae  tribes  All  the 
upper  paila  of  the  plnraigt,  the  breaat,  and  a 
portion  of  the  belly,  are  of  a  dull  brown,  aoBO^ 
tjmea  mixed  with  grey  :  the  loirer  part  of  the 
neck,  the  belly,  vent,  and  upper  tail  cov«ta, 
wbite ;  quilla  and  tail  black ;  1^  dingy  blne- 
TbeEnglithof  Hudaon'aBaydepend  grtrnt. 
ly  on  geeae,  of  Ihete  and  other  kindt,  fcv  their 
aupport;  and,  in  &vouiah]e  yean,  kill  three  or 
four  ihooaand,  which  they  aalt  and  haretL 
Their  arrival  ia  impatienlly  attended  ;  it  ia  the 
harbingerof  tbe  apring,and  the  month  named 
by  the  Indiana  the  gooae-moon.  They  appear 
uaually  at  oar  Mlllementa  in  number*,  aboBt 
St.  Qeoi^'a  day,  O.  S.  and  fly  northward  t» 
oeatle  in  eecorily.    They  prefer  ialanda  to  (hm 
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continent,  u  fbrther  from  the  haunts  of  men. 
Thus  Marble  Iiland  -wm  found,  in  August,  to 
svann  with  swans,  geese,  and  ducks ;  the  old 
ones  moulting,  and  the  young  at  that  time  in^ 
c^iable  of  flying. 

The  English  send  out  their  serrants,  as  well 
as  Indians,  to  shoot  these  birds  on  their  pas- 
asge.    It  is  in  yain  to  pursue  them ;  they  there- 
fore form  a  row  of  huts  made  of  boughs,  at 
musket  shot  distance  from  each  other,  and 
place  them  in  a  line  scross  the  vast  marshes 
of  the  country.      Each  hoyel,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  stand,  is  occupied  by  only  a  single  per- 
•on.     These  attend  the  flight  of  the  birds,  and, 
on  their  approach,  mimic  their  cackle  so  well 
that  the  geese  will  answer,  and  wheel  and  come 
nearer  the  stsnd.     The  sportsman  keeps  mo. 
tionleea,  and  on  his  knees,  with  his  guncoek^ 
ed,  the  whole  time ;  and  ncTers  fires  dll  he  has 
seen  the  eyes  of  the  geese.     He  fires  as  they 
are  going  from  him,  then  pcks  up  another  gun 
that  lies  by  him,  and  discharges  that.     The 
geese  which  he  has  killed  he  sets  upon  sticks 
as  if  alire,  to  decoy  others ;  he  slso  makes  ar. 
tifidal  birds  for  the  same  purpose.    In  a  good 
day  (for  they .  fly  in  very  uncertain  and  un- 
equal  numbers)  a  single  Indian  will  kill  two 
hundred.     Notwithstanding  erery  species  of 
goose  has  a  different  oaU,  yet  the  Indians  are 
admirable  in  their  imitation  of  every  one. 

The  Texnal  fli|^t  of  the  geese  lasts  from  the 

middle  of  AprQ  until  the  middle  of  May. 

Thdr  first  appearance  coincides  with  the  thaw. 

ing  of  the  swamps,  when  they  are  very  lean. 

The  antumnal,  or  the  season  of  their  return 

with  their  young,  is  from  the  middle  of  Au. 

gust  to  the  middle  of  October.     Those  which 

are  tsken  in  this  latter  season,  when  the  frosts 

otoally  begin,  are  preserred  in  their  feathers 

and  left  to  be  frvzen  for  the  fresh  provisions  of 

the  winter  stock.     The  leathers  constitute  an 

stide  of  commerce,  and  are  sent  into  England. 

Ccmimon  Wild  Goose^^Grep  Lag  Goote, 

{Anat  anter,  ham. ;  L*  Oie  Sauvoge,  Burr.) 

This  wild  goose  generally  weighs  about  ten 

pounds,  and  measures  two  foot  nine  inches  in 

leqgtk,  and  five  in  breadth.     The  bill  is  thick 

at  ^e  base,  triers  towards  the  tip,  and  is  of  a 

yellowish  red  colour,  with  the  nail  white :  the 

head  and  neck  are  of  a  cinereous  brown,  tinged 

with  dull  yellow,  and  from  the  separations  of 

the  ISeathera,  the  latter  appears  striped  down. 

waida :  the  upper  part  of  the  plumage  is  of  a 

deep  brown,  mixed  with  ash-grey ;  each  feather 

is  l%fater  on  the  edges,  and  the  lesser  coverts 

are  tipped  with  white :  the  shafts  of  the  pri. 

tBarj  quills  are  white,  the  webs  grey,  and  the 

tipa  Uack  :  the  secondaries  black,  edged  with 

white  :  the  breast  and  belly  are  crossed  and 

donded  with   dusky  and  ash  on  a  whitish 

graond ;  and  the  taO  coverts  and  vent  are  of 

a  myemj  iHiiteneas :  the  middle  feathers  of  the 

tail  an  dusky,  tipped  with  white  :  those  ad- 


joining more  deeply  tipped,  and  the  exterior 
ones  nearly  all  white :  legs  pale  red. 

This  species  is  common  in  this  cotmtry,  and 
although  large  flocks  of  them,  well  known  to 
the  curious,  in  all  the  various  shapes  which 
they  assume  in  their  flight,  are  seen  regularly 
migrating  southward  in  the  autumn,  and  north- 
ward in  the  spring,  yet  several  of  them  are 
known  to  remain  and  breed  in  the  fens  of  lin. 
colnshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  and,  it  is  said, 
in  various  other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Pen. 
nantsays  they  reside  in  the  fens  the  whole  year, 
breed  there,  and  hatch  about  eight  or  nine 
young  ones,  which  are  often  taken,  easily  made 
tame,  and  much  more  esteemed  for  the  exceL 
lent  flavour  of  their  flesh  than  the  domestic 
goose. 

Egyptian    Goose.— ^Aruu  JEgypHaoa^ 
LiMv. ;  L^Oied*  EgypUy  Buff.) — This  beau- 
tifully  variegated  species  is  nearly  the  size  of 
the  grey  lag,  or  the  common  wild  goose.  The 
bill  red,  about  two  inches  in  length,  tip  black, 
and  nostrils  dusky;  eyelids  red,  and  the  iridea 
pale  yellow;  the  throat,  cheeks,  and  upper 
part  of  the  head,  are  white ;  a  rusty  chestnut, 
coloured  patch,  on  each  side  of  the  head,  sur. 
rounds  the  eyes.     About  two-thirds  of  the 
neck,  from  the  head  downwards,  is  of  a  pale 
reddkh  bay  colour,  darker  at  the  lower  end ; 
a  broad  deep  chestnut-coloured  spot  covers  the 
middle  of  the  breast ;  the  shoulders  and  sea. 
pulars  are  of  a  reddish  brown,  prettily  crossed 
with  numerous  dark  waved  lines ;  the  wing 
coverts  are  white;  the  greater  ones  barred 
near  the  tips  with  black;  the  secondary  quills 
are  tii^d  with  reddish  bay,  and  bordered 
with  chestnut ;  those  of  the  primaries,  which 
join  them,  are  edged  with  glossy  green,  and 
the  rest  of  the  first  quills  are  black ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  back,  the  rump,  and  tail,  are  black ; 
the  belly  is  white,  but  all  the  other  fore-parts 
and  sides  of  the  body,  from  the  neck  near  the 
vent,  are  delicately  pencilled  with  narrow  rust-' 
coloured  zigzag  lines  on  a  paleaslugrey  ground ; 
each  wing  is  furnished  on  the  bend  with  a 
short  blunt  spur.     The  colours  of  the  female 
are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
male,  but  not  by  any  means  so  bright  or  dis. 
tinrtly  marked.     This  kind  is  common  in  a 
wild  state  in  Egypt,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  intermediate 
territories  of  Africa,  whence  they  have  been 
iMTought  into,  and  domesticated  in  this  and 
other  civilised  countries,  and  are  now  an  ad. 
mired  ornament  on  many  pieces  of  water  con- 
tiguousto  gentiemen^s  seats. 

Red-breatisd  Goose. — (Siberian  Goose  g 
Anser  ruficollis.) — The  red-breasted  goose 
measures  above  twenty  inches  in  length,  and 
its  extended  wings  three  feet  ten  in  breadth. 
The  bill  is  short,  of  a  brown  colour,  with  the 
nail  black ;  irides  yellowish  hazel ;  the  cheeks 
and  brow  are  dusky,  speckled  with  white ;  an 
Q  2 
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u  raspended  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  of  matting, 
hasging  like  a  curtain,  which  asBists  the  hawk 
in  regaining  the  perch  when  he  has  baited  ott^ 
and  prevents  him  from  twisting  the  leash 
round  it  hy  passing  under.  The  swiyel  that 
is  fixed  to  the  lea!^  is  to  he  tied  close  to  the 
top  of  the  perch,  and  is  attached  to  the  jesses 
hy  a  short  leash,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  taken  off  when 
the  hawk  is  to  be  prepared  for  flying.  He  is 
then  to  be  held  on  the  fist  by  the  jesses,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  slight  falcon. 

As  the  goshawk  is  carried  without  a  hood, 
and  as  he  is  not  to  be  brought  down  by  the 
lure,  but  must  come  to  the  fist  at  the  falconer^s 
call,  it  is  essential  that  he  should  be  made  as 
tame  as  possible,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
almost  constant  carriage^  and  by  allowing 
him  frequently  to  puU  upon  a  stump  or 
pinion,  from  which  he  can  get  but  Uttle  meat. 
He  wOl  soon  learn  to  come  from  the  perch 


to  the  fist,  if  held  close  to  him  when  allured 
by  meat.  By  persevering  in  this  practice, 
and  by  cautiously  increaaii^  the  distance,  he 
will  at  length  be  brought  to  come  to  the  fist, 
when  he  is  thirty  or  forty  yards  off.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  a  creance  must 
always  be  attached  to  the  leash  when  these 
lessons  are  given,  until  the  hawk  is  suffici. 
ently  reclaimed  to  be  trusted  at  large,  and 
with  this  precaution  too  much  must  not  be 
required  of  him  at  a  time.  In  breaking 
hawks,  and  all  other  animals,  much  additional 
trouble  is  occasioned,  and  much  time  is  lost 
in  endeavouring  to  get  them  on  too  fiut. 
When  the  goshawk  will  come  freely  to  Uie 
fist,  not  only  from  the  perch,  but  from  the 
ground,  and  from  low  trees  (on  which  he 
should  frequently  be  placed),  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  give  him  a  few  Uve  partridge  in 
the  way  that  I  have  described,  and  he  will  be 
ready  for  the  field. — Montagu-^ebrighL 


Gosling,  s.  A  young  goose,  a  goose  not  yet  full-grown. 

GouRDiNEss,  «.  A  swelling  in  a  horse's  leg. 

GouRNET,  «.  A  sea-fish,  commonly  pronounced  GumeU  Of  this  fish  the 
red  is  excellent,  while  the  grey  sort  is  coarse  and  insipid. 

Grain,  «.  A  single  seed  of  com ;  com  ;  the  seed  of  any  fruit ;  any  minute 
particle ;  the  smallest  weight ;  anything  proverbially  small ;  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fibres  of  wood,  or  other  fibrous  matter. 

Grained,  o.  Rough,  made  less  smooth. 

Grains,  s.  The  husks  of  malt  exhausted  in  brewing ;  the  prongs  of  a 
fish-spear. 

Gralla,  «.  That  order  of  birds  which  LinnsBUs  classifies  as  haying  obtuse 
bills,  and  long  legs,  as  the  crane,  stork,  &c. 

Graminivorous,  a.  Grass-eating. 


Granivorous,  o.  Eating  grain. 

Granivoroui  birds Birds  may  be  dit- 

tinguished,  like  quadrupeds,  into  two  kinds  or 
classes — granivorous  and  carnivorous;  like 
quadrupeds,  too,  there  are  some  that  hold  a 
middle  nature,  and  partake  of  both.  Grani- 
vorous birds  are  furnished  with  laiger  intes- 
tines, and  proportionally  longer,  than  those  of 
the  carnivorous  kind.  Their  food,  which  con.- 
sists  of  grain  of  various  sorts,  is  conveyed 
whole  and  entire  into  the  first  stomach  or 
craw,  where  it  undergoes  a  partial  dilution  by 
a  liquor,  secreted  from  the  glands,  and  spread 
over  its  surfiux;  it  is  then  received  into 
another  species  of  stomach,  where  it  is  fur- 
ther  diluted;  after  which  it  is  transmitted 
into  the  gizzu^,  or  true  stomach,  consisting  of 
two  very  strong  muscles,  covered  externally 
with  a  tendinous  substance,  and  lined  with  a 
thick  membrane  of  prodigious  power  and 
strength  ;  in  this  place  the  food  is  completely 


triturated,  and  rendered  fit  for  the 
tion  of  the  gastric  juices.  The  extraovdinarj 
powers  of  the  gizzard  in  comminuting  the 
food,  so  as  to  prepare  it  for  digestion,  would 
exceied  all  credibility,  were  they  not  supported 
by  incontrovertible  fiicts,  founded  upon  expe. 
riments. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  these 
stomachs,  the  ingenious  Spallanzani  made  the 
following  curious  and  very  interesting  expeci- 
ments: — 

Tin  tubes,  full  of  grain,  were  forced  into 
the  stomachs  of  tuikeys,  and  after  remaining 
twenty  hours,  were  found  to  be  broken,  coin- 
pressed,  and  distorted  in  the  most  irregular 
manner. 

In  proceeding  further,  the  same  autiior  re. 
lates,  that  the  stomach  of  a  cock,  in  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours,  broke  off  the  ani^ea  of  a 
piece  of  roiigh  jagged  glass,  and  upon  examin- 
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ing  the  fjbaaxd^  no  wonnd  or  bceratioii  ap- 
peared. 

TweWe  strong  needles  trere  firmly  fixed  in 
a  liaU  of  lead,  Uie  points  of  which  projected 
about  a  qnarter  of  an  inch  firom  the  sur&ce  ; 
thos  armed,  it  was  coyered  with  a  case  of  pa- 
per, and  forced  down  the  throat  of  a  turkey ; 
the  Uid  retained  it  a  day  and  a  half,  without 
showing  the  least  symptom  of  uneasiness ;  the 
points  of  all  the  neodles  were  broken  ofi^  close 
to  the  sui&ce  of  the  ball,  except  two  or  three, 
of  which  the  stumps  projected  a  little.  The 
same  author  relates  another  experiment,  seenu 
ingly  still  more  cruel ;  he  fixed  twelve  small 
lancets,  very  sharp,  in  a  similar  ball  of  lead, 
whkh  was  given  in  the  same  manner  to  a  tur. 
key  cock,  and  left  eight  hours  in  the  stomach ; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  the  oigan  was  opened 
but  nothing  appeared  except  the  naked  ball, 
the  twelve  lancets  having  been  broken  to  pieces, 
the  stomach  remaining  perfectly  sound  and  en^ 


tire.  From  these  curious  and  well-attested 
fiusts  we  may  conclude,  that  the  stones  so  often 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  many  of  the  feathered 
tribes,  are  highly  useful  in  comminuting  grain 
and  other  hard  substances  which  constitute 
their  food. 

Granivorous  birds  partake  much  of  the  na. 
tureand  dispoution  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds. 
In  both  the  number  of  their  stomachs,  the 
length  and  capacity  of  their  intestines,  and  the 
quality  of  their  food,  they  are  very  similar ;  they 
are  likewise  both  ^stinguished  by  the  gentle- 
ness of  their  tempers  and  manners.  Contented 
with  the  seeds  of  plants,  with  fruits,  insects, 
and  worms,  their  chief  attention  is  directed  to 
procurii^  food,  hatching  and  rearing  their  off- 
spring, and  avoiding  the  snares  of  men,  and  the 
attacks  of  birds  of  prey,  and  other  rapacious 
animals.  They  are  a  mild  and  gentle  race, 
and  are  in  general  so  tractable  as  easily  to  be 
domesticated. — Bewick, 


Granulate,  v.  To  grain ;  to  break  into  small  masses. 

Grafs,  «•  The  fruit  of  the  vine,  growing  in  clusters. 

Grasp,  v.  To  hold  in  the  hand,  to  gripe ;  to  seize,  to  catch  at. 

Grasp,  «.  The  gripe  or  seizure  of  the  hand ;  hold ;  power  of  seizing. 

Grass,  «.  The  common  herbage  of  fields  on  which  cattle  feed. 

Grassy,  o.  Corered  with  grass. 

Grate,  «•   A  partition  made  with  bars  placed  near  to  one  another,  to 

prerent  fish  escaping  from  a  pond ;  the  range  of  bars  within  which 

fires  are  made. 
Gravr,  v.  To  carve  on  any  hard  substance ;  to  impress  deeply. 
Gravitating  Stops. 


OrmfUaHnff  Stofu. — An  insurance  from 
acddenta,  with  a  double  gun,  is  completely  ef- 
fiseted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Msnton*s  gravitating 
■tops,  which  act  of  themselves,  to  remedy  the 
aeiious  danger  of  loading  with  a  barrel  cocked ; 
and,  with  these  stops,  you  may,  by  holding  the 
gvn  downwards,  carry  both  barrels  cocked, 
through  a  hedge-row,  with  little  or  no  danger, 
if  any  cucnmstaace  could  justify  such  deter- 


mined preparation. 

The  gravitating  stops,  I  should  not  omit  to 
mention,  require  to  be  kept  very  dean,  as, 
with  rust  or  dirt  under  them,  they  will  not 
fiJl  so  readily,  and  thereby  prevent  the  gun 
from  going  off.  This  I  name  as  a  caution  to 
a  slovenly  shooter,  and  not  as  an  imperfection 
in  the  plan      Hawker. 


Gray,  «•  White,  with  a  mixture  of  black ;  white  or  hoary  with  old  age ; 
dark,  like  the  opening  or  dose  of  day. 

The  iron  grey  is  usually  a  larger  horse ; 
higher  in  the  withers,  deeper  and  thinner  in 
the  carcass,  more  angular  in  all  his  proper- 
tions,  and  in  many  cases  a  little  too  long  in 


Grey  horses  sre  of  different  shades,  from 
the  lightest  sQver  to  a  dark  iron  grey.  The 
■Iver  grey  reminds  the  observer  of  the  pal- 
frey,  improved  by  an  admixture  of  Arab 
Uood.  He  does  not  often  exceed  fourteen 
hands  and  a  half  high,  and  is  round  carcassed 
-Jig^t  legged— wiUi  oblique  pasterns,  calcu- 
lated for  a  light  carriage,  or  for  a  lady^s  riding 
—seldom  subject  to  disease — ^but  not  very 
fleet,  or  capable  of  hard  work. 


the  legs.  Some  of  these  greys  make  good 
hackneys  and  hunters,  and  especially  the  Irish 
horses ;  but  they  are  principally  used  for  the 
carriage.  They  have  more  endurance  than 
the  flatness  of  the  chest  would  promise;  but 
their  principal  defect  is  their  feet,  which  are 
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nunf  other  honss. 

The  dippled  grey  u  gemnllf  a  haodaomcT 
ftpd  %  better  horte :  lU  the  utgulir  pointi  vf 
the  iron  gnj  tie  fiU«d  up,  ud  with  tliit  which 
Dot  only  iddi  to  ijnuDctrj,  bat  to  lue.  Whe- 
ther  u  ft  htcknej,  or,  the  luger  nriety,  a 
cmituge-hoiH,  thete  ue  few  better,  eipecully 
■nee  hit  fbnn  hai  been  H   nwteriill;  im. 

GRAYLtNG,  (.  The  nmber,  a  fisb. 


id,  ud  B  much  of  bia  haaviiuw  fot  rid 
of  by  the  free  lue  of  for^gn  blood.  Thara 
are  not,  howerer,  K  mmj  dappled  giijm  *a 
there  liaed  to  be,  unce  the  ba^  baTe  befln 
bnd  with  M  much  <sr«.  The  d^fjed  gnj, 
H  daiii  at  fint,  guDenllj  ntaina  hu  colnai  to 

P>- 

me  of  the  gnjt  i^iproaeh  to  a  DntnM^ 

en  bay  colour.     Many  of  these  are  htaii. 

,  and  moot  of  them  are  hardj. 


Gnjling  am  Dvnr  found  in  itntimi  that 
ran  from  ^adert — at  leaat  near  thai  ioum ; 
and  thef  an  kDled  bj  cold  or  hnt.  I  once 
put  iome  graylingfrom  the  Teme,  in  Beplem- 
ber,  with  aome  tmut,  into  a  oouflned  valer, 
riling  from  a  tprii^  In  Ibe  jraid  at  Dawnlon ; 
thegrayting  all  died,  but  the  trout  liTed.  And 
in  the  hot  lummer  of  1 825,  great  numben  of 
latft  grayling  died  in  the  Avon,  below  King- 
wood,  iritboot  ^oubt  killed  by  the  heat  in 
July. 

Tba  gnyling  Hot  deeperand  ia  not  ao  thy  a 
fish  aa  the  tnnit  i  and,  provided  your  link  it 
fine,  la  not  apt  to  be  acared  by  the  caal  of  fliea 
on  the  water.  The  Hneneaa  of  the  link,  and 
of  the  got  to  which  your  fliei  are  attached,  ia 
a  moat  eaaendal  pcunt,  and  the  dealer  the 
strewn  the  liner  ahould  be  the  tackle.  I  have 
known  good  flahsrmen  foiled  by  uaing  a  gut  of 
ordinary  thickneaa,  though  their  fliea  were  of 
the  right  aiu  and  colour.  Very  (lender  I 
parent  gut  of  the  colour  of  the  water,  ia  c 


will  generally  take  tbem  :  but  •*  the  tnat 
may  becontidettd  aa  a  apring  and  aummer  flak, 
ao  the  grayling  may  be  conaidered  aa  a  winter 
and  autumnal  flah. 

Grayling  do  not  refnae  large  fliei ;  aDd  m 
theAron  and  TeM  May  fliei,  and  enn  mothi, 
are  greedily  taken  in  the  rammer  by  laif* 
grayling.    Pliei,  likewiae,  Ihat  do  n<  '  ' 


ling  flaking. 

He  ia  to  be  naneu  lor  ai  ui  utnet,  Ii 
rarely  ao  much  out  of  ataaon  ai  to  bi 
fiah ;  and  when  there  ire  fliea  on  the  wi 


n  gray- 


good  baita  for  grayling.  There  ia  no  method 
more  killing  for  large  grayling,  tbui  applying 
a  grajabopper  to  the  point  ot  a  leaded  book, 
the  lead  and  ibank  of  which  are  mTCnd  witk 
green  and  yellow  ailk,  lo  imitate  the  body  of 
the  animil.  Tbia  mode  of  Hafaing  ia  ailed 
linking  and  drawing.  1  hare  leen  it  poetiaei 
in  tbit  river  with  ai  much  lucceia  aa  maggot 
Rshing,  and  the  flib  taken  were  all  of  tba 
laigeit  nw ;  the  method  being  moat  ancMia 
fnl  in  deep  holei,  where  the  bottom  vaa  not 
Tidble,  whicb  are  the  natural  baunta  of  indi 
fiih.  In  the  winter,  grayling  riao  far  an  hoar 
or  two  in  bright  and  tslenbly  nnn  weather, 
and  at  tbii  lime  the  amallcat  imitatiouiof  blaiA 
IT  pale  guata  that  can  be  made,  on  the  unalL 
M  Bad  book,  aucnod  beat  in  taking  them. 
In  March,  the  dark-bodiod  willow  fly  may  ha 
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oat  the  Slimmer  tnd  autumn,  in  fine  calm 
ereningB,  a  laige  dun  fly,  ivith  a  pale  yellow 
body,  is  greedily  taken,  by  grayling  after  sun- 
set, and  the  imitation  of  it  is  very  killing. 
In  the  end  of  October,  and  throi^h  Noyem- 
ber,  there  is  no  fly  fishing  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  when  imitations  of  the  smaller 
duns  may  be  used  with  great  success ;  and  I 
haye  often  seen  the  fish  sport  most,  and  fly 
fishing  pursued  with  great  success  in  bright 
sunshine,  from  twelve  till  half  past  two  o* 
clock,  after  severe  frosts  in  the  momii^ ;  and 
I  once  cai^hfe  under  these  circumstances  a 
very  fine  dish  of  fish  on  the  7th  of  November. 
It  was  in  the  year  1816 ;  the  summer  and 
autumn  had  been  peculiarly  cold  and  wet,  and, 
probably  in  consequence  of  this,  the  flies  were 
in  smaller  quantity  at  their  usual  season,  and 
there  were  a  greater  proportion  later  in  the 
year. 

Grayling,  if  you  take  your  station  by  the 
side  of  a  river,  will  rise  nearer  to  you  than 
trout,  for  they  lie  deeper,  and  therefore  are 
not  so  much  scared  by  an  object  on  the  bank; 
but  they  are  more  delicate  in  the  choice  of 
their  flies  than  trout,  and  will  much  oftener 
rise  and  refuse  the  fly.  Trout,  from  lyii^ 
nearer  the  surface,  are  generally  taken  before 
grayling  where  the  water  is  slightly  coloured, 
or  after  a  flood ;  and  in  rain  trout  usually  rise 
better  than  grayling,  though  it  sometimes  hap. 
pens,  when  great  quantities  of  flies  come  out 
in  rain,  grayling,  as  well  as  trout,  are  taken 
with  more  certainty  than  at  any  other  time. 
The  artificial  fly,  in  such  cases,  looks  like  a 
wet  fly,  and  allures  even  the  grayling,  which 
generally  is  more  difficult  to  deceive  than  trout 
in  the  same  river.— iS^ir  Humphry  Davy, 

Grease,  «.  The  soft  part  of  the  &t ;  a  swelling  and  gourdiness  of  the  legs, 
which  generallj  happens  to  a  hone  after  his  journey. 


regarded  as  the  earliest  fly ;  the  imitation  of 
w^ch  is  made  by  a  dark  claret  dubbing  and 
a  dun  hackle,  or  four  small  starlings*  wing 
feathers.  The  blue  dun  comes  on  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  in  this  month,  and  is  imi- 
tated by  dun  hackles  for  wii^  and  legs,  and 
an  olive  dubbing  for  body.  In  mild  weather, 
in  morning  and  evening  in  this  month,  and 
through  April,  the  green  tail,  or  grannon, 
cornea  on  in  great  quantities,  and  is  well  imi^ 
tated  by  a  hen  pheasant's  wing  feather,  a  grey 
or  red  hackle  for  legs,  and  a  dark  peacock^s 
harie,  or  dark  hare's  ear  fur,  for  Uie  body. 
The  same  kind  of  fly,  of  a  larger  size,  with 
paler  vrings,  kills  well  in  the  evening,  through 
Hay  or  June.  Hie  imitation  of  a  water  in- 
sect called  the  spider-fly,  with  a  lead^oloured 
body  and  woodcock's  wings,  is  said  to  be  a 
killhig  bait  on  this  and  other  rivers,  in  the 
md  €i  April  and  beginning  of  May,  but  I 
sever  happened  to  see  it  on  the  water.  The 
darker  alder  fly,  in  May  and  June,  is  taken 
greedily  by  the  fish ;  it  is  imitated  by  a  dark 
■haded  pheasant's  wing,  black  hackle  for  legs, 
and  a  peacock's  harle,  ribbed  with  red  silk, 
for  the  body.  At  this  season,  and  in  July, 
imitationa  of  the  black  and  red  palmer  worms, 
which  I  believe  are  taken  for  black  or  brown, 
or  red  beetles  or  cockchafers,  kill  well ;  and 
in  dark  weather  there  are  usually  very  light 
duns  on  the  water.  In  August,  imitations  of 
the  house  fly  and  blue  bottle,  and  the  red  and 
black  ant  fly,  are  taken,  and  are  particularly 
killing  after  floods  in  autunm,  when  great 
quantities  of  the  fly  are  destroyed  and  washed 
down  the  river.  In  this  month,  in  cloudy 
days,  pale  blue  duns  often  appear,  and  they 
still  more  common  in  September.  Through- 


Swelled  legs,  although  distinct  from  yreate, 
mwt  apt  to  degenerate  into  it  This  disease, 
titerefore,  comes  next  under  our  consideration. 
It  is  an  infbmmation  of  the  skin  of  the  heel, 
sometimes  of  the  fore,  but  oftener  of  the  hind 
foot.  It  is  not  a  contagious  disease,  although 
it  oMce  appean  in  a  stable  it  frequently 
through  it,  for  it  is  usually  to  be  traced 
to  had  stable  management.  The  skin  of  the 
heel  of  the  horse  somewhat  diffen  from  that 
cf  any  other  part  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
motion  in  the  fetlock,  and  to  prevent  the  skin 
from  excoriation  or  chapping,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  kept  soft  and  pliable;  there- 
fete,  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  part,  Uie  skin 
of  the  heel  has  a  peculiar  greasy  feeL  Under 
iaflsomiation,  the  secretion  of  this  greasy  mat- 
ter is  stopped  the  heels  become  red,  dry, 
and  scurfy ;  sad  being  slmost  constantly  in 
letiwi,  cncks  soon  suooeed :  these  sometimes 


extend,  and  the  whole  tarbce  of  the  heel 
becomes  a  mass  of  soreness,  ulceration,  and 
fungus. 

The  firat  appearance  of  grease  is  usually  a 
dry  and  scurfy  state  of  the  skin  of  the  heel, 
with  redness,  heat  and  itchiness.  The  heel 
should  be  well  washed  with  soap  and  water ; 
as  much  of  the  scurf  should  be  detached  as  is 
easily  removable :  white  ointment  composed 
of  one  drachm  of  sugar  of  lead,  rubbed  down 
with  an  ounce  of  lard,  will  usually  supple  and 
cool,  and  heal  the  part. 

When  cracks  appear,  the  mode  of  treat, 
ment  will  depend  on  their  extent  and  depth. 
If  they  are  but  slight,  a  lotion  composed  of  a 
solution  oT  two  drachms  of  blue  vitriol,  or 
four  of  alum,  in  a  jnnt  of  water,  will  often 
speedily  dry  them  up  and  close  them.  But 
if  the  cracks  are  deep,  with  an  ichorous  dis- 
chsige,  and  the  lameness  considenble,  it  will 
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Enm  the  dEDger  4^  brinpng  hack  iht  infl^m- 
diEliDn  of  tlw  tkin,  uid  dudurge  fnrn  it; 
but  the  Ktiul  autiij,  uking  «pMi*l  m* 
not  tA  pmflbmtfl  du  ikio,  muit  ac^kiioiiallj 
b«  rcHrlad  to. 
Tbire  «ill  be  gnU  dimgcr  m  (nddeiilj  itop. 


ba  MriiwMy  to  psultiee  tha  IimL  A  poullicc 
of  UiMOnl  meml  mil  be  tha  mstt  cSeetiul, 
nnlni  the  dueluTge  ii  thin  uid  offcuive, 
when  u  onoco  of  finely  powdend  chucoal 
riiouU  be  mixed  irith  the  Unwed  meal,  or  1 
ponltka  ma;  be  nude  irith  onotg  boiled 
•oft,  ud  mubfd.  The  effioc;  irf  &  arrol 
poultice  ie  aeldom  (iiffldantl^  ippreditad  in 
CUM  Uks  Ibeee. 

When  the  inflvnmatloa  end  pain  ban 
endentlf  lubtided,  and  the  ciacka  diKhirge 
good  matter,  they  mij  be  dreMed  with  an 
oinCmeot  compoeed  of  one  part  of  renn,  and 
thiee  ef  lard,  melted  together,  and  one  part 
of  calamine  powder  added,  when  thete  begin 
to  get  eooL  The  heaUng  will  be  ({nickened 
If  the  cncka  are  oteasonallj  wa^ed  with 
tither  die  ntriol  or  alum  ulntion.  A  mild 
diuretic  may  here  be  gi<ren  mtey  third  daj, 
Irat  a  mild  doio  of  pbydc  will  form  the  beat 
medidne  that  can  be  admiuiitered. 

After  the  chapa  or  cracki  have  healed, 
the  legt  will  tomeCiniee  continue  goiged  and 
aweiled.  A  flannel  bandage  erenlj  applied 
sTer  the  whole  of  the  (welled  part  will  be 
verr  •errieeable  ;  er,  ahoold  the  Ksion  admit 
of  it,  a  mn  at  grala,  particolarlj  ipring  giaaa, 
■hoold  be  allowed.    A  bliater  ia  inadmiwble. 

Greasy,  o.  Oily,  &t,  nnctnooa ;  smekrod  with  grene. 

Greaves,*.  The  oSal  of  chandlers;  the  animal  matter  which  remains 

after  the  tallow  haa  been  extracted.     Greares  mixed  with  oatmeal 

make  excellent  feeding  for  dogs. 
Grkbk,  *.  A  water-fowl. 


important  part  Iub  rapidl  j  lucceeded  to  the  injiw 
didoiu  attempt.  Tbe  local  application  ahould 
be  directed  to  the  abatement  of  the  inflam^ 
madon.  The  poultieea  juil  Rfemd  to  ibould 
be  diligently  uwd  night  and  day,  and  eiped- 
allj  the  caiTot  poultice;  and,  when  the  hcM 
and  tenderoeu  and  itiffneaa  of  motion  bkra 
dimiuiihed,  aitiingent  lotiant  may  be  ajifiliad; 
either  the  alum  lotioo,  or  a  *tIong  dacoctioa 
of  oali  bark,  changed,  or  need  altanutely,  bat 
net  mixed.  The  eneki  ihould  likewiae  ba 
dieaaed  oith  tlie  (dntmeat  aboTe  mentioaBd  ; 
and  the  moment  the  hone  can  bew  it,  a  flan- 
nel bandage  ahould  be  pnt  on,  reaching  from 
the  coronet,  to  three  or  fsor  inchei  above  the 
■welling. 

Walking  eieroae  ilionld  be  reeorted  to  H 
•Don  M  the  bone  ia  able  to  beu  it,  and  tbii 
by  degree!  may  be  inotued  to  ■  gentle  OM. 
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ejes ;  toagne  sUi^tljcloTen  at  the  end ;  body 
depreaeed ;  feathers  thickly  set,  compact,  Tery 
smooth,  and  glossy;  tnngs  short,  scapulars 
long;  no  tail;  legs  placed  ftr  behind,  much 
compressed,  or  flattened  on  the  sides,  and  aer- 
zsted  behind  ivith  a  doable  row  of  notches ; 
toes  furnished  on  each  side  with  membranes ; 
the  inner  toes  broader  than  the  outer;  the 
nails  broad  and  flat 

This  genus  is  ranked  by  Ray  and  linnsus 
with   the  diver  and  guillemot;  but  as  the 
grebes    differ    materially  from  those  birds, 
Biiston,  Pennant,  and  T^tham,  haye  separated 
them.       Hie  grebes  are  almost  continually 
upon  the  water,  where  they  are  remarkable 
fat  their  agility :  at  sea  they  seem  to  sport 
writh  the  waves,  through  which  they  seem  to . 
dart  with  the  greatest  ease,  and,  in  swimming, 
slide  along,  as  it  were  without  any  apparent 
effort  upon  the  sui&oe,  with  wonderful  yelo. 
city;  they  also  dive  to  a  great  depth  in  pur- 
anit  of  their  prey.   They  frequent  fresh-water 
lakes  and  inlets  of  rivers  as  well  as  the  ocean, 
to  which  they  are  obliged  to  resort  in  severe 
frssons,  when  the  former  are  bound  up  by  the 
iee.      No  cold  or  damp  can  penetrate  their 
thick*  dose  plumsge,  which  looks  as  it  were 
ghoed  on  the  sur&oe,  and  by  which  they  are 
enabled,  while  they  have  open  water,  to  brave 
the  rigours  of  the  coldest  winter.     They  can 
take  wing  from  the  water,  or  drop  from  an 
enainenoe,  and  fly  with  great  swiftness  to  a 
conaaderable  distuoe ;  but  when  they  happen 
to  ali^t  on  the  land,  are  helpless,  for  they 
cannot  either  rise  from  the  flat  suifiiioe  of  the 
groond,  or  make  much  progress  in  walking 
upon  it     On  shore  they  sit  with  the  body 
erect,  commonly  upon  the  whole  length  of 
their  legs,  and,  in  attempting  to  regain  the 
water,  they  awkwardly  waddle  forward  in  the 
mme  position;  snd,  if  by  any  interruption 
they  happen  to  fidl  on  their  belly,  they  sprawl 
with  their  feet,  and  flap  their  short  wings  as 
if  they  were  wounded,  and  may  easily  be  taken 
by  the  hand,  for  they  can  make  no  other  de- 
fience  than  by  striking  violently  with  their 
diai]K.painted  beak.     They  live  upon  fish,  and 
it  is  said,  also  upon  fresh  water  and  sea- weeds. 
They  are  generally  very  &t  and  heavy  in  pro^ 
portion  to  their  size. 

The  females  generally  build  their  nests  in 
the  holes  of  the  rocky  precipices  which  over- 
hang the  sea.8hores;  snd  those  which  breed 
en  lakes,  make  theirs  of  withered  reeds  and 
mshes,  Ac.,  and  fix  it  among  the  growing 
stalks  of  a  tuft,  or  bush,  of  such  like  herbage, 
doee  by  the  water^s  edge.  They  lay  from 
two  to  four  eggs  at  one  hatching. 

The  skins  of  these  birds  are  dressed  with 
the  feathers  on,  and  made  into  warm  beauti- 
fnl  tippets  and  muffs ;  the  under  part  only  is 
used  fbr  thb  purpose,  and  a  skin  of  one  of  the 
sellf  as  14gh  as  fourteen  shillings. 


Great  Crested  Grebe-^Greater  erested 
Douker^  Car  Gooee,  Ash-cohmred  Loon^ 
or  Gaunt^  Colpmbtu  crUtaius,  Likm  ; 
Le  Gribe  huppi,  Burr.)— This  bird  is  the 
laigest  of  the  grebes,  weighing  about  two 
pounds  and  a  half,  and  measuring  twenty-one 
inches  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth.  The 
bill  is  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter  long, 
dark  at  the  tip,  and  red  at  the  base ;  the  bare 
stripe,  or  core,  between  the  bill  and  eyes,  is 
in  the  breeding  season  red,  afterwards  change 
to  dusky ;  irides  fine  pale  crimson.  The  head, 
in  adult  males,  is  furnished  with  a  great 
quantity  of  feathers,  which  form  a  kind  of 
ruff,  surrounding  the  upper  part  of  the  neck ; 
those  on  each  side  .of  the  head,  behind,  are 
longer  than  the  rest,  and  stand  out  like  ears : 
this  ruff  is  of  a  blight  ferruginous  colour, 
edged  on  the  under  side  with  black.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  plunuige  sre  of  a  sooty  or 
monse-coloured  brown ;  the  under  parts  of  a 
glossy  or  silvery  white ;  the  inner  ridge  of  the 
wing  is  white ;  the  secondaries  of  the  same 
colour,  formii^f  an  oblique  bar  across  the 
wing  when  closed*,  the  outsides  of  the  legs 
are  dusky,  the  inside  and  toes  of  a  pale 
green. 

This  species  is  conunon  in  the  fens  and 
lakes  in  various  parts  of  England,  where  they 
breed  and  rear  their  young.  The  female  con- 
ceals  her  nest  among  the  flags  and  reeds  which 
grow  in  the  water,  upon  which  it  is  said  to 
float,  and  that  she  hatches  her  egg$  unidst 
the  moisture  which  oozes  through  it  It  is 
made  of  various  kinds  of  dried  fibres,  stalks, 
and  leaves  of  water  plants,  and  (Pennant 
aays)  the  roots  of  bugbane,  stalks  of  water- 
lily,  pond-weed,  and  water-violet ;  and  he 
asserts,  that  when  it  happens  to  be  blown 
from  among  the  reeds,  it  floats  about  upon  the 
sur&ce  of  the  open  water. 

These  birds  are  met  with  in  almost  every 
lake  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  ftr  as 
Iceland,  and  southward  to  the  Mediterranean ; 
they  are  also  found  in  various  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. 

Tippet  Grebe,  Greater  Dabchiek,  or 
Greater  Loon. — (  Colynibue  wrtnatoTy  Jjoxis, 
Le  Gribe,  Burr.) — ^This  bird  differs  fhim  the 
last  only  in  being  somewhat  less,  in  having 
its  neck,  in  most  specimens,  striped  down- 
ward on  the  sides  with  narrow  lines  of  dusky 
and  white,  and  in  having  no  crest 

Modem  ornithologists  begin  to  suspect,  that 
the  tippet  grebe  is  the  female  of  Uie  great 
crested  grebe,  or  a  young  bird  of  that  species. 
lAtham  says,  **It  is  with  some  reluctance, 
that  we  pen  our  doubts  concerning  the  iden- 
tity of  this,  as  a  species,  at  least  as  being  dis. 
tinct  from  the  great  crested  giebe,  in  contnu 
diction  to  what  former  authors  have  recorded 
on  the  subject  It  is  certain  that  the  last, 
named  bird  varies  exceedingly  at  different 


[M  bB«k  to  thB  end  of  IM  MH  fomMci 
ud  Id  th«  toM  twenty,  ind  from  dp 
the  wii^  tweDty-flf&  Tbe  bill  ii  iboui  two 
iDcbn  ud  t  tulf  long,  (tnigbl  uhI  ileDder  : 
the  upper  muidibte  black ;  the  under  redditb 
at  iti  bue.  Tbe  upper  ptrta  of  ic>  plnnuge 
■la  pile  browniib  uh  colmr  ;  but  ench  fs*. 
thsr  u  Durkad  down  the  ihift  irith  gloBf 
bronze  brown ;  tbe  under  putt,  and  rump, 
■»  of  ■  pare  while  :  a  whitith  (trenk  peiiei 
OTCr  each  aye  ;  the  quill-festhen  are  duikj, 
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knea»  and  of  a  dark-freen  colaor :  the  outer- 
toe  b  connected  bj  >.  membnne  to  the  mMdte 
one,  u  br  u  the  Bnl  joinL 

Thii  ipecin  ii  not  nnmeroDa  in  Englii^ 
bnt  ibej  ippew  in  mudl  Socki  in  the  winter 
K«Kini  on  the  Ka-ihorea  and  the  adjacBQt 
mai^n;  their  innuner  nvdence  it  in  the 
nonhero  regioni  of  Rome,  Kberia,  Ac,  whoa 
tbej'  we  laid  to  be  In  great  plent j ;  tbej  are 
bIh  met  with  in  Tarioua  parta  of  both  Alia  uid 
America.  Their  fleah,  like  all  the  reat  of  tUa 
genoa,  ia  well  flaiaunid,  and  eateemed  good 
eating — BtvUli. 


GBKGARiou8,a.  Goin^  in  flocks  or  herds. 

Greyhound,  t.  A  tall  fleet  dog  that  chases  by  sight.     Of  this  specie*  the 

varieties  ftre  nomeroiu,  and  ore  generally  named  after  the  conntriee 

to  which  they  originally  belong. 


Tht  Iriti  grtthwtnd^Camt  Grow 
Hibtniaut  Rit.)  — Thit  l>  one  of  the 
laigtatof  die  canine  nee,  with  an  air  atonn 
heutiful,  Mriking,  ud  majeatie.  He  liaa  been 
known  to  grow  to  the  eitiagrdinaty  height  of 
four  feet,  although  the  general  itandard  ii 
atKiut  three  filet. 

In  ihape,  the  Iriah  greyhound  umewhat  le. 
•emblei  the  cununon  grejhound,  onlv  that  he 
ia  mnch  larger,  and  more  muacnlai  in  kia  fbr- 
matioii ;  eLunuy  in  all  hii  different  parta,  and 
ia  quite  unaarricaable  for  banting  either  the 
■tag,  fox,  or  hare.  Hit  chief  uae,  hi  fanner 
timea,  waa  in  dealing  the  countrj  of  woliei 
and  wild  boan,  for  which  hia  great  liie  and 
■trength  peculiarly  adapted  him. 

The  eolonr  of  the  Iriah  gnyhaund  ii  a  pale 
ciDnamoQ  or  bwn.  Hia  aapect  ia  mild,  and 
Ida  diapoiition  gentle  and  peaceable.     It  ia  ' 


eud  be  ia  greatly  m  OTennalch  for  either  tkv 
maatiff  or  bull  dog ;  and  when  be  figfatt,  ha 
genenlly  aeizea  hia  antagoniat  by  the  hack,  and 
■hakei  htm  to  death,  which  hia  greet  atrengtli 
enable)  him  to  do  with  eaae. 

M.  BufFbn  Buppoaea  the  gnat  Daniih  dog  to 
be  only  a  vaiietT  of  the  Iriah  greyhound ;  an4 
Mr.  Pennant  waa  of  opinion  thai  the  Prendl 
matin  and  the  Albian  dog  weie  al*o  eaiietiea  at 
theHme. 

The  Iriah  greyhound  ia  now  rarely  Ut  W 
met  with  even  in  hit  native  eountry. 

Aylmer  Bourke  luibert,  Eaa.,  oM  of  tbe 
Tic^preiidenta  of  the  TJnngan  Society,  took 
the  meaanrenKnt  of  one  (^  the  Haiqnia  of 
Sligo'i  dega,  which  wu  aa  fbllowi : — **  Pna 
the  point  of  the  note  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  u. 
ty-oneinchea;  tail,  aoTenlean  and  a  half  inches 
]aiig;ftomthetip  of  the  no**  to  the  back  pail 
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of  theBkDll,taiiiieliet;firoiii  the  back  put  of 
the  skull  to  the  beginniiig  of  the  tail,  thirt  j- 
tbee  ioekea;  from  ^e  toe  to  the  top  of  the  fore- 
ihoalder,  twentj^-eight  inches  sod  a  half;  length 
of  the  leg  sixteen  inches ;  from  the  top  of  the 
hind  toes  to  the  hind  shoulders,  thirteen  inch- 
es ;  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  eye,  four 
indies  and  a  half;  the  ears,  six  inches  long ; 
nmnd  the  widest  part  of  the  belly,  (about  three 
inches  from  the  forelegs,)  thirty-five  inches ; 
tventy-six  inches  round  the  hinder  part,  dose 
to  the  hind  legs ;  the  hair  short  and  smooth ; 
the  eoloor  of  some  brown  and  white,  of  others 
Uaekand  white. 

They  seemed  good-tempered  snimsls,  but, 
from  the  accounts  Mr.  Lambert  recdyed,  it  is 
ohrioos  that  they  must  have  degenerated,  par- 
tiedarly  in  pmnt  of  size. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  says  he  has  seen  a  dozen  of 
these  dogs,  and  aesures  us  the  laigest  was  about 
ibur  feet  high,  and  as  tall  as  a  calf  of  a  year 
old. 

SeoitUh  Highland  Greyhound  or  Wo^f 
Dog^  (CanU  Caledoniu9.)—T)m  is  a  huge 
sod  powerful  dog,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the 
Irish  greyhound.  His  general  aspect  is  com- 
wsnding  and  fierce ;  his  head  is  long,  and  mux- 
ile  rsther  sharp  ;  Us  ears  pendulous,  but  not 
Isng;  his  eyes  laige,  keen,  and  penetrating, 
hsif  concealed  among  the  long,  stiff,  bristly 
hsir  with  which  hb  fiuce  is  covered ;  his  body 
is  Tciy  strong  and  muscular,  deep-chested,  ta- 
psring  towarda  the  loins,  and  his  back  slightly 
•iched ;  his  hindquarters  are  furnished  with 
Isife  prominent  musdes;  and  his  legs  are  long, 
■trongboned,  and  straight, — a  combination  of 
qnslides  which  gives  him  that  speed  and  long 
dmation  in  Uie  chase  for  which  he  is  so  emi. 
Mutly  distinguished.  His  hair  isshsggyand 
viry,  of  a  reddish  colour,  mixed  with  white : 
his  tsil  is  rough,  which  he  carries  somewhat 
m  the  manner  of  %  stag-hound,  but  not  quite 
so  erect. 

This  is  the  dog  formerly  used  by  the  high- 
Isad  chieftains  of  Scotland  in  their  grand  hunt- 
fag  psrties,  and  is  in  all  probability  the  same 
noble  dog  used  in  the  time  of  Ossian. 

The  Scotch  Highland  greyhound  will  dther 
hunt  in  packs  or  smgly. 

The  RuMtian  Greyhound^  (  Canit  Graius 
BonaUg.) — This  is  a  laxge  and  powerful  dog, 
Msriy  equal  in  strength  to  the  Irish  greyhound, 
vhieh  he  also  resembles  in  shape ;  his  hair  is 
long  snd  bushy,  and  his  tail  forms  a  spiral  curl, 
bat  whidk  in  the  chase  stands  nearly  straight 
behind  him.  The  colour  of  the  Russian  grey- 
hound is  generally  of  a  dark  umber  brown, 
hot  sometinies  black :  his  coat  is  rough  and 


When  Ae  Russian  greyhound  loses  t&ghi  of 
die  hare,  he  runs  by  the  scent.  Indeed,  when 
psrties  go  oat  s  coursing,  this  dog  even  endea- 
vout  to  find  game.    He  is  a  very  powerful 


animal,  and  is  frequently  nsed  dther  in  small 
packs,  or  with  other  dogs,  to  hunt  the  wild 
boar,  deer,  or  wolf^  the  latter  of  which  a  good 
hound  will  kill  singlelianded.  But  it  is  the 
deer  prindpally  that  he  hunts.  When  used 
in  coursing,  he  is  slipped  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  practised  in  this  country. 

Tho  Scotch  Greyhound^  {Cams  Graius 
ScoHuM.) — This  dog,  in  point  of  fonn,  is  si. 
milar  in  dl  respects  to  the  common  grey-hound, 
differing  only  in  its  bdi^  of  a  larger  size,  and 
the  hair  being  wiry,  in  place  of  that  beautiful 
sleekness  which  cUstinguishes  the  coat  of  the 
other.  Their  colour  for  the  most  part  is  of  a 
reddish  brown  or  sandy  hue,  dthough  they  are 
sometimes  to  be  met  with  quite  black.  I  saw 
some  powerful  animals  of  this  description  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  in  possession  of  the  small 
&rmers  and  peasants  of  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. They  are  sdd  to  be  the  only  dogs  which 
are  capable  of  catching  the  hares  which  inha- 
Ht  those  mountdn  ranges,— .the  common  grey, 
hound  wanting  strength  for  such  a  laborious 
chaoe.  These  dogs  in  Ireland  are  almost  uni- 
versally dark  iron  grey,  with  very  strong 
grizdy  hair,  and  are  much  superior  in  many 
respects  to  any  I  have  seen  in  Scotland.  Ire. 
mark  a  peculiarity  in  those  Irish  hounds,  which 
was  that  of  having  very  smdl  but  extremely 
brilliant  and  penetrating  hazel.coloured  eyes ; 
their  teeth  were  dso  very  strong  and  long. 

We  are  informed  by  Topsel,  that  the  dog  was 
used  for  tracing  thieves  in  Scotland,  and  also  on 
the  borders  of  England,  and  that  he  had  an 
excellent  sense  of  smelling.  Even  at  the  pre. 
sent  day  he  has  the  sense  in  a  more  acute  state 
than  the  common  greyhound  ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  in  early  times  he  was  still  more  dis- 
tii^uished  by  an  active  power  of  scent. 

The  Italian  Greyhound^  (Cunts  Graiu9 
Itaiianus,) — ^Is  about  half  the  size  of  the 
common  greyhound,  and  is  perfectly  similar 
in  form.  EUs  shape  is  exquisitely  beautiful, 
and  he  has  a  most  delicate  appearance.  The 
generd  colour  of  this  handsome  dog  is  a  pdo 
mouse  brown,  sable,  or  white.  The  skin  is 
very  deck,  and  the  hair  extremely  fine  and 
short  He  does  not  thrive  well  in  Great 
Britdn,  the  climate  being  too  cold  for  his  de. 
licate  constitution. 

The  Italian  greyhound  is  too  smdl  to  have 
suffident  speed  for  taking  a  hare,  and  is  in  con- 
sequence  never  employed  in  the  chace,  his 
prindpd  use  bdng  an  attendant  on  the  great. 
In  Itdy,  men  of  rank  are  fivquently  seen  dther 
wdking  or  riding  followed  by  severd  of  these 
dogs. 

Turkish  Grey^ound^  (Canit  EgypHus, 
Lnnc.) — This  is  a  diminutive  variety  of  the 
greyhound,  probably  reduced  to  its  smallest 
size  from  the  influence  of  climate.  It  is  little 
more  than  hdf  the  bulk  of  the  Itdian  grey, 
hound,  and  like  the  same  animal,  both  in  this 
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country  and  in  Italy,  is  an  attendant  on  people 
of  rank,  and  naually  kept  aa  a  pet 

The  Turkiah  greyhound  a  quite  naked, 
vpith  only  a  few  scattered  haira  on  its  tail. 
The  colour  of  the  akin  is  leaden  or  black,  and 
haa  all  the  appearance  of  leather.  His  eaia 
are  long  and  erect.  This  dog  is  aaid  to  poa- 
■esa  great  attachment  to  his  master.  We  haye 
heard  of  one  which  belonged  to  a  pacha  who 
was  beheaded,  that  laid  itself  down  on  the 
body  of  his  murdered  master  and  expired. 

It  is  said  that  the  greyhound  of  Great  Bri- 
tain when  taken  to  Turkey,  quickly  degene. 
rates,  and  becomes  a  poor  spiritless  animal, 
without  the  least  desire  for  sporting.  This  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  greyhound,  but  extends  to 
all  dogs  brought  from  temperate  climates. 

Sonnini,  who  travelled  through  the  Otto- 
man  empire,  mentions  that  he  endeavoured 


by  eveiy  means  in  his  powerto  ascertain  wfac 
ther  this  singular  dog  was  really  a  native  of 
Turkey,  but  that  he  had  sought  in  vain  for  it 
in  that  country.  He  further  remarks,  that  it 
is  not  in  the  temperate  climate  of  Turkey 
that  dogs  lose  their  hair,  nor  even  under  the 

burning  sun  of  Egypt. 

•  •  • 

The  breeding  of  the  greyhound  ia  reoom. 
mended  to  be  from  the  well  tried  and  beat 
bitches,  as  an  indifferent  dog  was  snj^ioeed 
from  such  a  cross,  to  get  better  whelps  than  if 
the  excellence  waa  inverted,  and  the  bitch  but 
tolerable;  the  surest  way  to  have  the  wh«lpa 
excellent,  ia  to  have  both  sire  and  dam  good, 
and  not  to  exceed  four  yean  old ;  if  any  iiu 
equality  in  their  age,  it  ia  recommended  to 
be  on  the  bitch*a  side,  provided  the  dog  be 
yonng     Brown. 


Grig,  «.  A  small  eel. 

Grimalkin,  s,  A  cat. 

Grin,  v*  To  set  the  teeth  together,  and  withdraw  the  lips ;  to  fix  the  teeth 

as  in  anguish. 
Gripe,  v.  To  hold  with  the  fingers  closed ;  to  catch  eagerly ;  to  seize ;  to 

clutch. 
Gristle,  $•  A  cartilage. 
Gristly,  o.  Cartilaginous. 
Grit,  s.  The  coarse  part  of  meal ;  oats  husked,  or  coarsely  ground ;  sand; 

rough  hard  particles;  a  kind  offish. 
Grizzle,  «.  A  mixture  of  white  and  black ;  grey. 
Grizzled,  a.  Interspersed  with  grey. 
Groat,  9,   A  piece  valued  at  fourpence ;  groats,  oats  that  have  tHe  hulls 

taken  off. 
Gkoooiness,  s,  a  disease  incident  to  horses. 


The  peculiar  knuckling  ov^r  of  the  fetlock 
joint,  and  tottering  of  the  whole  of  the  fore- 
leg, known  by  the  name  of  groggineis^  and 
which  is  so  often  seen  in  old  and  over- worked 
hones,  is  seldom  an  affection  of  either  the  fet- 
lock or  the  pastenujoints  simply,  although 
these  have  their  fuU  share  in  the  mischief 
that  has  been  produced  by  tasking  the  poor 
animal  beyond  his  strength.  Sometimes  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  on  any  particular  joint;  at 
others,  it  seems  to  be  tnuced  to  a  joint  deep 


in  the  foot,  where  the  flexor  tendon  nina  over 
the  navicular  bone.  It  eeems  ofteneat  to  be  s 
want  of  power  in  the  ligamenta  of  the  jointa 
generally,  produced  by  frequent  and  severe 
sprains,  or  by  ill-judged  and  cruel  exertion  ; 
and,  in  the  majority  df  cases,  admits  of  no  re- 
medy ;  especially  aa  dissection  often  diacovera 
ulceration  within  the  joints,  and  of  the  mem- 
brane  which  lines  the  cartilage,  and  even  of 
the  cartilage  itself,  which  it  waa  impoeaafale  to 
reach  or  to  remove. 


Groom,  «.  A  servant  that  takes  care  of  the  stable. 

Groove,  $•  A  deep  carem  or  hollow ;  a  channel  or  hollow  cut  with  atooL 
Gross,  o.  Thick,  corpulent ;  inelegant ;  coarse,  rough,  opposite  to  delicate. 
Ground-bait,  s.  A  bait  made  of  barley  or  malt  boiled,  thrown  into  the 

place  where  fish  are  to  be  collected. 
Groundling^  «•  A  fish  which  keeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
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Gbousb,  (.  A  kind  of  fowl,  a  heatbcock. 


^^^^Sh^^<^^^^=^ 


Tit  Wood  GrouM,  Cmut  ofO^  Wood, 
<■  Captrctdwie, — (  Tttrao  tm^alitu,  Lihh. 
LisrinidCoqdt  SniyJr#,BcTT.)_Th»)Hnl 

^  iiiililgBUtlie  turk«J,U»bout  twofeet  ' 
iBcbe*  m  Iraigtb,  and  wciglu  from  t«el' 
(ASH  pDuodL  Ths  bill  ii  trj  itrocg. 
TCI,  ud  of  m  bom  cnlour ;  onr  c*ch  eye  tbf  re 
«  •  Mked  ikhi,  of  >  bright  red  colour ;  the  eyn 
■rebuf];the  na«triliu«Hi»ll,uidilni«tlud 
ndn  ■  nrerii^  of  ihort  (emthen,  which  ei- 
tai  DDder  the  throat,  and  ire  there  much 
loBprthm  ther«t,uidDfabWk  colour;  the 
bad  ud  neck  ue  elegimtl;  mirked  with 
■■Mil  truurerM  Una  of  bUck  and  gre;,  u  an 
•Iwtbt  back  and  wioga,  but  more  im^^ularlyi 
t^  bnatt  u  black,  rkblj  gloucd  with  green 
n  (he  upper  part,  and  mixed  with  a  few 
■bhe  ftathen  on  the  bcU;  and  Ihighi;  the 
Bid  nt  mwked  like  the  neck,  the  tail  con. 
■n  oTeigtiteen  feathen,  which  are  black,  thoao 
oibesdnare  mmrkedirithB  few  while  ipol>; 
the  lep  MB  Terjr  rtout,  and  coverni  with  brown 
Auhen ;  tbe  ton  an  fucniihcd  on  each  aide 
inh  a  ilni^  pectinated  membrane.  The  fe- 
«le  ii  mnHdemblj  leM  than  the  msle,  and 
iSm  tram  him  gmt)}'  in  her  coloun ;  her 
■knatiind  ;  the  traniTerae  ban  on  the  head, 
•"I,  md  bKk,  are  red  and  black ;  the  breaai 
"  of  a  pale  orange  colour ;  bcUj  banwi  with 
HDp  wd  bkck,  (be  (op  of  each  feather 
■Ule ;  the  lack  and  wingi  are  mollled  with 
Jeddiih  brown  and  black  ;  the  scapulars  tipped 
■ilk  white  :  the  tail  it  of  B  deep  runt  colour, 
Wnd  with  blacV,  mid  tipped  with  white. 

nil  beaatiriil  kind  ii  found  chiefly  in  high 
"Hntainoiu  ngiona,  and  i»  tery  rare  in  Great 


BrituQ.     Mr.  Pennant  ir 


land,  but  ii  now  luppoaed  to  be  extinct  there. 
In  RuBiia,  Sweden,  and  other  northern  coun. 
ttiea,  il  ii  very  common  :  it  livei  in  the  fbieata 


and  feeds  on 

the 

■  of  Er  trees,  which,  at 

gi- 

fl«h,  »  a.  t 

der 

tnnfit  for  the  table;  it 

likewiie  eaU 

Tin 

kinds  of  planle  and  ber. 

ri«,  partioiUrly 

the 

juniper.     Early  in  the 

spring   the 

during  this  period  the  cock  placet  himself  on 
an  eminence,  where  he  displays  s.  variety  of 
pleastug  attitudes ;  the  feathen  on  his  head 
■Uuid  emt,  bis  neik  iwella,  his  tail  is  dis- 
played, and  his  wings  tnul  almost  on  the 
ground ;  hii  eyes  sparkle,  and  the  et^rlet  patch 
on  Nch  side  of  his  head  assumes  a  deeper  dye ; 
at  the  same  time  he  otters  his  well-known  cry, 
which  has  been  compared  to  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  whetting  of  a  scythe  i  it  may  be 
heard  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  nerer 
bill  to  dnw  round  him  his  faithful  mates. 
The  female  lays  from  right  to  siiteen  eggs, 
which   sn  white,  spotted  with  yellow,  and 

(bis  pnrpose  she  chooMS  some  secret  spot, 
nhen:  she  con  sit  in  security  :  the  cavers  her 
^gs  carefully  over  with  lea<e^  when  the  is 
luder  the  necessity  of  leaving  them  in  seaRh 
if  food.  The  young  follow  the  hen  is  soon 
IS  they  are  liatched,  sometimes  mlh  part  of 
the  shell  attached  to  them. 

The  Black  Grotue,   Black  Game,  or 
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Black  Cock. — {Teirao  Tetrixy  Linn.;  Le 
Coq  de  Bruylre  h  fpieuefourchue^  Burr.) — 
This  bird,  though  not  laiger  than  the  com- 
mon hen,  we^s  nearly  four  pounds:  its 
length  is  about  one  foot  ten  inches,  breadth 
two  feet  nine.  The  bill  is  black,  the  eyes 
dark  blue ;  below  each  eye  there  is  a  spot  of 
dirty  white  colour,  and  above  a  lai|;er  one,  of 
a  bright  scarlet,  which  extends  almost  to  the 
top  of  the  head ;  the  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  is  a  deep  black,  richly  glossed  with 
blue  on  the  neck  and  rump ;  the  lesser  wing 
coverts  are  dusky  brown ;  the  greater  are  white, 
which  extends  to  the  ridge  of  the  wing,  form- 
ing  a  spot  of  that  colour  on  the  shoulder  when 
the  wing  is  closed ;  the  quills  are  brown,  the 
lower  parts  and  tips  of  the  secondaries  are 
white,  forming  a  bar  of  white  across  the  wing ; 
there  is  likewise  a  spot  of  white  on  the  bastard 
wing ;  the  feathers  of  the  tall  are  almost  square 
at  the  ends,  and,  when  spread  out,  form  a  curve 
on  each  side ;  the  under  tail  coverts  are  of  a 
pure  white ;  the  Ic^  and  thighs  are  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  mottled  with  white ;  the  toes 
are  toothed  on  the  edges  like  those  of  former 
species.  In  some  of  our  specimens  the  nos- 
trils were  thickly  covered  with  feathers,  whilst 
in  others  they  were  quite  bare,  probably  owiog 
to  the  different  ages  of  the  birds. 

These  birds,  like  the  former,  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  high  situations  in  the  northern 
parts  of  our  island ;  they  are  common  in  Rus- 
sia, Siberia,  and  other  northern  countries : 
they  feed  on  various  kinds  of  berries  and  other 
fruits,  the  produce  of  wild  and  mountainous 
places :  in  summer  they  frequently  come 
down  from  their  lofty  situations  for  die  sake 
of  feeding  on  com.  They  do  not  pair,  but,  on 
the  return  of  spring,  the  males  assemble  in 
great  numbers  at  their  accustomed  resorts,  on 
the  tops  of  the  high  and  heathy  mountains, 
when  the  contest  for  superiority  commences, 
and  continues  with  great  bitterness  till  the 
vanquished  are  put  to  flight :  the  victors,  being 
left  in  possession  of  the  field,  place  themselves 
on  an  eminence,  clap  their  wings,  and  with 
loud  cries  give  notice  to  their  females,  who 
immediately  resort  to  the  spot  It  is  said 
that  each  cock  has  two  or  three  hens,  which 
seem  particularly  attached  to  him.  The  fe. 
male  is  about  one-third  less  than  the  male, 
and  differs  from  him  considerably  in  colour, 
her  tail  is  likewise  much  less  forked.  She 
makes  an  artless  nest  on  the  ground,  where 
she  lays  six  or  eight  c^ggs  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
with  freckles  and  spots  of  a  rusty  brown.  The 
young  cocks,  at  first,  resemble  the  mother, 
and  do  not  acquire  their  male  garb  till  towards 
the  end  of  autumn,  when  the  plumi^  gradu- 
ally changes  to  a  deeper  colour,  and  assumes 
that  of  a  bluish  black,  which  it  afterwards 
retains. 

Red  Grouse,  Red  Game,  Gorcock  or 


Mooreoek. — (  TetraoSeidieuMy  Limn.;  L*Al- 
ioffoe.  Burr.)-— The  length  of  this  bird  is  fif. 
teen  inches;  Uie  weight  about  nineteen  ounces. 
The  bill  is  black ;  the  eyes  hazel ;  the  nostrils 
shaded  with  small  red  and  black  feathers ;  at 
the  base  of  the  lower  bill  there  is  a  white  spot 
on  each  side ;  the  throat  is  red :  each  eye  is 
arched  wiUi  a  large  naked  spot,  of  a  bright 
scarlet  colour;  the  whole  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  beautifully  mottled  with  deep  red  and 
black,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  tor- 
toise-shell ;  the  breast  and  belly  are  of  a  pnr- 
plbh  hue,  crossed  with  small  dusky  lines ;  the 
tail  consists  of  sixteen  feathers  of  c^qual  length, 
the  four  middlemost  barred  with  red,  Uie  othen 
black;  the  quills  are  dusky;  the  1^  are 
clothed  with  soft  white  feathers  down  to  the 
claws,  which  are  strong,  and  of  a  ll^^t  colour. 
The  female  is  somewhat  less ;  the  naked  skin 
above  each  eye  is  not  so  conspicuous,  aiul  the 
colours  of  her  plumage  in  general  are  much 
lighter  than  those  of  the  miJe. 

This  bird  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  the 
wild,  heathy,  and  mountainous  tracts  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England  :  it  is  likewise 
common  in  Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scoi^ 
land.  Mr.  Pennant  supposes  it  to  be  peculiar 
to  Britain ;  those  found  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  elsewhere, 
as  mentioned  by  M.  Bnffon,  are  very  probably 
varieties  of  this  kind,  and  no  doubt  would 
breed  with  it.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  attempt* 
were  more  frequently  made  to  introduee  a 
greater  variety  of  these  useful  bh^  into  this 
country,  to  stock  our  waste  and  barren  moon 
with  a  rich  fund  of  delicate  and  wholesome 
food ;  but  till  the  legislature  shall  alter  or 
abrogate  our  very  unequal  and  injudicious 
game  laws,  there  hardly  remains  a  single  hope 
for  the  preservation  of  euch  birds  of  this  ^pe- 
des  as  we  now  have. 

Red  grouse  pair  in  spring ;  the  female  lay* 
eight  or  ten  eggs  on  the  ground.  Tlie  young 
ones  follow  the  hen  the  whole  summer;  as 
soon  as  they  have  attained  their  full  size,  they 
unite  in  flocks  of  forty  or  fifty,  and  are  then 
exceedingly  shy  and  wild. 

IVhUe  Grouse,  White  Game  or  JPtor. 

ffUgan {Tetrao  Lagopus,  Linn.  ;  l,a  La- 

gopide,  Buff.) — This  bird  is  nearly  Uie  sune 
size  as  the  red  grouse.     Its  bill  is  black  ;  the 
upper  parts  of  its  body  are  of  a  pale  brown 
or  ash  colour,  mottled  with  small  dusky  spots 
and  bars ;  the  bars  on  the  head  and  neck  axe 
somewhat  broader,  and  are  mixed  with  white; 
the  under  parts  are  white,  as  are  also   the 
wings,  excepting  the  shafts  of  the  quills,  which 
are  black.     This  is  its  summer  dress,  whkh 
in  winter  is  changed  to  a  pure  white,  exoepU 
ing  that  in  the  male  there  is  a  black  line  he- 
tween  the  cill  and  the  eye.     Hie  tail  consists 
of  sixteen  feathers ;  the  two  middle  ones  are 
ash-coloured  in  summer  and  white  in  winter  ; 
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the  next  two  are  slightly  marked  with  white 
near  the  ends ;  the  rest  are  wholly  hlack ; 
the  npper  tail  coverts  are  long,  and  almost 
cover  the  tail.  The  white  grouse  is  fond  of 
lofty  ntnations,  whero  it  hraves  the  severest 
cold ;  it  is  foond  in  most  of  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  even  as  far  as  Greenland.  In  this 
oonntry  it  is  not  to  he  met  with  on  the  sum- 
mits of  some  of  onr  highest  hills,  chiefly  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the  Hebrides 
and  Orkneys,  and  sometimes,  hut  rarely,  on 
the  lofty  hills  of  Cumberland  and  Wales. 
Boffon,  speaking  of  this  bird,  says  that  it 
avoids  the  solar  heat,  and  prefers  the  biting 
froata  on  the  tops  of  mountains ;  for  as  the 
mow  melts  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  it 
ecmatantly  ascends  till  it  gains  the  summit, 
where  it  forms  holes  and  burrows  in  the  snow. 
They  pair  at  the  same  time  as  the  red  grouse ; 
the  female  lays  eight  or  ten  eggs,  which  are 
white  spotted  with  brown.  She  makes  no 
nest,  but  deposits  them  on  the  ground.  In 
winter  they  fly  in  flocks,  and  are  so  little  ac- 
customed to  the  right  of  man,  that  they  are 
eaaly  shot  or  taken  in  a  snare.  They  feed  on 
the  wild  productions  of  the  hills,  which  some- 
times  give  the  flesh  a  bitter  but  not  unpalatable 
taste;  it  is  dark-coloured,  and,  according  to 
M.  Bnffon,  has  somewhat  the  flavour  of  the 
bare.  •  •  • 

Htmtii^  for  grouse  during  the  basking  hour 
of  the  day,  is  rigidly  prohibited  by  all  gentle- 
men  who  compile  sportii^  directories;  and 
yet  every  shooter  knows,  that  at  these  pro- 
scribed hours  himself  is  commonly  on  the 

w 

Morning  and  evening,  when  the  birds 


are  on  foot  in  search  of  food,  is  undoiibtedly 
preferable  to  the  duller  portion  of  the  day, 
when  they  are  accustomed  to  indulge  in  a 
siesta.  But,  generally,  some  considerable  dis- 
tance must  be  travelled  before  the  sportsman 
can  reach  his  beat  from  his  quarters.  The 
morning  is  consumed  on  horseback  or  in  the 
shooting-cart;  the  same  road  must  be  again 
accomplished  before  night;  and  hence  the 
middle  of  the  day  is,  of  necessity,  the  portion 
devoted  to  pursuit  of  game. 

To  find  the  birds  when,  satisfied  with  food, 
they  leave  the  moor  to  bask  in  somo  favourite 
haunt,  requires  both  patience  and  experience ; 
and  here  the  mountain-bred  sportsman  proves 
his  superiority  over  the  less-practised  shooter. 
The  packs  then  lie  closely,  and  occupy  a  small 
sur&ce  on  some  sunny  brow  or  sheltered  hoi. 
low.  The  best  nosed  dogs  will  pass  within  a 
few  yards,  and  not  acknowledge  them ;  and 
patient  hunting,  with  every  advantage  of  tho 
wind,  must  be  employed  to  enable  tho  sporta- 
man  to  find  grouse  at  this  dull  hour. 

But  if  close  and  judidous  hunting  be  neces- 
sary, the  places  to  be  beaten  are  comparatively 
few,  and  the  sporteman*s  eye  readily  detects 
the  spot  where  the  pack  is  sure  to  be  discov- 
ered. He  leaves  the  open  feeding-^^unds  for 
heathery  knowes  and  sheltered  valleys;  and 
while  the  uninitiated  wearies  his  dogs  in  vain 
over  the  hill-side,  where  the  birds,  houn  be- 
fore, might  have  been  expected,  the  older 
sportsman  profits  by  his  experience,  and  sel- 
dom  fails  in  discovering  the  dell  or  hillock, 
where,  in  fancied  security,  the  indolent  pack  b 
reposing. — Bewick — Wild  Sports. 

Grub^  s,  a  small  worm  that  eats  holes  in  bodies ;  a  thick  short  man. 
Gruel,  «.  Food  made  by  boiliDg  oatmeal  in  water. 


Grael  is  a  useful  drink  for  horses  on  many 
occasions,  and,  when  made  carefully,  sweetened 
with  treacle  or  sugar,  and  sometimes  seasoned 
with  salt,  they  will  often  drink  it,  and  Mve  the 
tronble  of  drenching.  It  is  a  good  vehicle  for 
tttch  medicines  as  are  of  a  stimulating  or  acri- 
monioofl  nature,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine. 
Grael  is  made  either  with  oatmeal  or  grits, 
harlej  meal  or  pearl  barley,  fine  wheat  flour  or 
anww  root ;  it  may  be  made  also  with  sago, 
■dep  or  tapioca ;  either  of  these  to  be  boiled 
in  water,  and,  for  some  purposes,  in  milk  and 

OIOUI. 

Gmel  is  often  made  merely  by  stirring  some 
flatmeal  into  warm  water,  but  it  is  better  when 
boiled  :  and  when  grits  or  pearl  barley  are 
employed,  it  should  be  boiled  a  short  time,  and 
the  lint  water  thrown  away ;  the  gruel  will 
then  be  free  from  an  nnpleasant  taste  which 
these  sabetances  contract  by  keeping :  when 
they  are  fint  crushed  or  bruised,  the  gruel  is 
ri^er,  and  more  expeditiously  made.  Gruel 
ii  a  nsefol  restorative  for  weak  or  convalescent 


horses,  being  very  nutritious  and  easy  of  diges- 
tion ;  perhaps  nothing  is  more  nutritious  than 
wheat  flour  gruel  made  with  milk  and  sweet, 
ened  with  sugar.  In  India  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  give  horses  strong  broths,  thickened 
with  grain  or  flour,  and  seasoned  with  pepper 
or  other  spices,  when  they  work  hard,  or  as  a 
restorative  cordial.  Infusion  of  malt  makes  a 
good  nutritive  drink  for  horses;  but  good 
sweet  grits  make  an  excellent  gruel.  Oat- 
meal is  sometimes  musty,  and  gruel  made  with 
it  has  often  some  degree  of  bitterness.  When 
gruel  is  given  as  a  cordial  restorative  after  hard 
work,  a  little  beer  and  ginger  may,  on  some 
occarions,  be  added.  Horses  are  very  nice 
in  their  drinking,  therefore  the  gruel  should 
be  made  in  a  clean  saucepan,  free  from  the 
smell  of  meat,  smoke,  or  fat  For  some  pur- 
poses,  or  where  it  is  inconvenient  to  boil  the 
gruel,  a  little  oat,  barley,  or  wheat  meal,  may 
be  stirred  into  warm  or  cold  water.  This  in 
Ireknd  is  termed  a  white  drink —  White. 
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Grunt,  v.  To  mnrmur  like  a  hog.     Grunter,  s.  A  kind  of  fish. 
GuAiACUM,  «.  A  physical  wood ;  lignum  vitse. 


A  resinouB  looking  subBtance,  extracted 
from  a  very  denae  wood  of  a  tree  growing  in 
the  West  Indies,  called  Guiaeum  officinale. 


It  ia  little  used  in  Teterinary  prescriptions. — 
Ure, 


Gudgeon,  s,  A  small  fish  of  the  carp  kind,  found  in  hrooks  and  risers. 
Guernsey  Partridge  {Perdrix  rufny  Ray),  *. 


This  bird  is  rather  lai^r  than  the  common 
q>ecie8.  Bill,  iridea,  and  legs  red ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  is  red^brown ;  greyish  on  the 
forehead;  chin  and  throat  white,  encircled 
with  black ;  over  each  eye  a  band  of  white ; 
fore  part  and  sides  of  the  neck  cinereous, 
spotted  with  black ;  back,  wings,  and  rump, 
grey-brown;  breast  pale  ash-colour;  belly 
rufous ;  sides  marked  with  linular  streaks  of 
black,  white,  and  orange ;  the  tail  composed 
of  sixteen  feathers  of  a  rufous-colour,  except 
the  rix  middle  ones,  which  are  more  or  less 
grey-brown. 

The  habits  of  this  spedes  differ  somewhat 
from  the  common  partridge.  This  frequently 
perches  on  a  tree,  and  will  breed  in  confine- 
ment, which  the  other  is  never  known  to  do. 

Mr.  Daniel  says  that  they  are  now  plentiful 
near  Oxford,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  having 
imported  many  thousand  eggs,  which  were 
hatched  under  hens,  and  liberated;  and  so 
early  as  1777,  he  says  he  saw  a  covey,  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  of  these  birds,  several  of 
which  he  shot ;  many  coveys  may  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ipswich,  on  preserved 
manors,  where  they  seem  to  prefer  the  waste 
heathy  ground  to  corn-fields,  the  &vourite 
haunts  of  the  common  species. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Guernsey  part- 
ridge should  be  so  much  changed  in  its  nature 

Guinea-hen,  <•  A  small  Indian  hen. 

The  Pintada,  or  Guinea  Hen,  has  been 
said  to  unite  the  character  and  properties  of 
the  pheasant  and  the  turkey.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  the  common  hen,  but  standing  high 
upon  its  1^  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
lufper  size.  The  back  is  round,  with  the  tail 
turned  downwards,  like  the  partridge.  It  is 
an  active,  restlem,  and  courageous  bird,  and 
will  even  attack  the  turkey,  although  so  much 
above  its  size.  The  Guinea  fowls  assimilate 
perfectly  with  the  common  spedes,  in  habits 
and  in  kinds  of  food ;  but  have  this  peculi- 
arity, that  the  cocks  and  hens  are  so  nearly 
alike,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 
They  have  also  a  peculiar  gait  and  cry,  or 
chuckling.  The  h^  is  covered  with  a  kind 
of  casque,  with  irottles  under  the  bill,  and 
the  whole  plumage  is  either  black  or  dark 
grey,  speckled  with  regular  and  uniform  white 
spots.     The  pintada  is  generally  supposed  to 


by  passing  the  British  Channel  from  Picardy 
to  Kent,  not  above  the  third  of  a  degree  in 
difference  of  latitude,  and  yet,  prolific  as  they 
are  on  the  south  side  of  the  Channel,  they 
become  less  inclined  to  propagation,  even  in 
the  same  sort  of  soil,  in  the  north,  which  has 
rendered  every  exertion  to  naturalise  them  to 
any  extent  ineffectusL 

This  spedes  is  very  plentiful  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  frequenting  the  vineyards,  especially 
in  winter.  Bechstein  informs  us  Oiat  they 
have  been  found  in  Austria  and  Bohemia, 
where,  however,  they  are,  as  with  us,  very 
rare  in  a  wild  state.  Woody  and  mountain- 
ous countries,  he  adds,  seem  to  please  them 
more  than  the  plains.  Wheat  and  com  of 
all  sorts,  with  the  leaves  of  several  plants, 
and  insects  in  turn,  furnish  them  with  th«r 
food ;  they  never  become  so  fiuniliar  as  the 
quail,  but  sufiSdently  so  to  breed  in  the 
aviary. 

Wliy  this  should  be  called  Guernsey  part- 
ridge we  cannot  imagine,  since  we  are  credibly 
informed  it  is  very  rare  in  that  island.  The 
common  species  breed  there,  but  are  scarce ; 
whether  this  ever  bred  there  is  uncertain, 
though  they  are  known  to  breed  in  the  island 
of  Jersey.  It  is  also  found  in  various  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  is  called  by  the  name  of 
the  Red-legged  Partridge. — Monioffu. 


be  a  native  of  Guinea,  whence  its  additional 
name ;  but  it  is  in  equal  plenty  in  Amenca. 
In  those  countries  it  perches  on  trees,  and,  in 
a  wild  state,  makes  its  nest  in  the  holes  of 
the  palm  tree.  It  is  gregarious,  and  often 
found  in  large  flocks.  Like  the  peacock,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  universally  domesticated. 

There  is  sometimes,  but  not  invariably,  a 
distinction  of  colour  in  certain  parts,  between 
the  cock  and  hen  pintada;  the  manner  and 
gait  of  the  cock,  however,  soon  disttnguiih 
him.  However  long  domesticated,  these  birds 
retain  some  part  of  their  original  wild  haUts, 
and  will  stray  in  search  of  a  place  in  which, 
to  drop  their  eggs,  without  any  apparent  soli- 
dtude  as  to  their  security.  They  lay  an 
abundance  of  eggs,  smaller  than  those  of  the 
common  hen,  i^peckled,  resembling  wild, 
rather  than  common,  eggs.  It  sometimea 
happens  that  they  are  everlasting  layers,  in 
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which  caae,  and  indeed  generally,  it  is  most 
profitable  to  hatch  pintadas  under  a  common 
hen,  which  will  cover  an  additional  number 
of  those  small  eggs.      The  chicks  are  ex. 


tremely  tender,  and  should  not  be  hatched 
too  eu'ly  in  the  spring ;  a  sudden  change  of 
die  wind  in  Mardi,  to  the  north-east,  has 
destroyed  many  a  brood  of  them—JIfiott^ray. 


Guinea-pig,  s*  A  small  animal  with  a  pig's  snout. 

Gulf,  $.  A  bay,  an  opening  into  land ;  an  abyss,  an  immeasurable  depth ; 

a  whirlpool ;  a  sucking  eddy. 
Gull  {Larus  canus^  Linn.),  s.  A  sea  bird. 


This  species  weighs  fifteen  or  sixteen 
ounces ;  length  about  seventeen  inches ;  bill 
yellow;  iiides  hazeL  The  head,  neck,  tail, 
and  under  parts  of  the  body,  white ;  the  back, 
icapularB,  and  wing  coverts,  aslucolour — ^the 
former  tipped  with  white ;  the  primary  quills 
black ;  the  two  or  three  first  have  a  spot  of 
white  across  the  ends,  but  the  tips  are  black — 
the  rest  are  tipped  with  white ;  the  seconds^ 
lies,  like  the  back,  tipped  with  white ;  1^  dull 
white,  or  tinged  with  green. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  plentiful  species 
fband  on  our  coast.  They  breed  upon  the 
k«^es  of  the  rocks  close  to  dxe  sea-shore, 
sometimes  not  £ur  above  the  water. 


The  eggs  are  two  or  three  in  number,  of  a 
dull  olive-brown,  blotched  with  dusky,  the  size 
of  a  small  henV  When  disturbed  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly clamorous,  and  not  much  alarmed 
by  being  shot  at.  They  are  frequently  seen 
in  winter,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
coast,  and  in  severe  weather  they  flock  with 
the  rooks.  They  follow  the  plough  for  the 
sake  of  the  larva  of  the  chaffer  {^Soarctbmu9 
melolontha),  and  of  worms.  The  young  are 
brown,  mottled  with  white,  the  tail  having  a 
brown  bar  near  the  end ;  the  white  commences 
in  the  second  yeur,  and  the  spots  on  the  wing 
and  the  bar  on  the  tail  gradually  disappear._i 
MorUagu, 


Gullet,  s.  The  throat,  the  meat-pipe. 

Gum,  s.  a  vegetable  substance,  differing  from  a  resin  in  being  more  viscid, 
and  dissolving  in  aqueous  menstruums ;  the  fleshy  covering  which  con- 
tains the  teeth. 

Gummy,  a.  Consisting  of  gum,  of  the  nature  of  gum ;  overgrown  with 
gum ;  soft,  flaccid. 

Gun,  «.  The  general  name  of  flre-arms ;  the  instrument  by  which  shot  is 
discharged  by  fire. 

AffUis,  You  seem  very  decided  as  to  your 
opinion  of  the  relative  value  between  London- 
made  gnna,  and  those  at  a  much  less  price 
manufiictured  in  the  country.  In  what  qua- 
lities do  you  suppose  the  advantages  to  con- 
ast,  and  how  do  you  prove  these  qualities  may 
not  exist  as  well. in  a  country  as  a  London- 
made  gun  ?  Pny  state  your  opinion  at  length. 
I  have  never  heard  the  matter  fully  discussed, 
thoQgh  I  have  certainly  seen  much  confidence 
abown  by  the  advocates  of  each. 

Peritus.  The  value  is  derived  from  four 
csoses:  goodness  of  raw  material,  temper, 
doee  fitting,  and  adaptation  of  the  several 
parts  to  each  other,  in  shape,  position,  and 
mbttance,  as  fittest  to  fulfil  the  duties  for 
nhkh  tliC7  *'^  separately  and  collectively  in- 
teoded,  in  the  production  or  convenience,  per- 
manence, and  effect. 

Let  US  consider  this  in  the  same  light  in 
wlddi  we  should  view  any  other  bianch  of 
mefchandise ;  first,  it  must  be  conceded,  that 
wrherever  the  best  maker  may  be,  there  the 
luf^Hit  quality  of  produce  will  be  found ;  it  is 


Ukely^  therefore,  that  the  material  offered  to 
the  London  maker  will  be  superior  to  that 
brought  for  sale  to  the  comparatively  small 
consumer  (in  price  if  not  in  quantity)  in  tho 
country ;  the  well-known  competition  ezistiug 
between  all  London  makers,  renders  it  pro- 
bable  that  he  will  use  his  utmost  exertions  to 
secure  this  advantage  in  the  highest  degree. 
Secondly:  with  regard  to  temper  there  are 
two  things  to  be  considered,  namely,  the  de- 
gree of  hardness  required  to  prevent  a  move- 
ment from  wearing  itself  away;  and  next, 
with  reference  to  its  action  upon  other  parts 
in  contact  with  it,  as  in  some  machines  we 
have  wheels  bushed  with  brass  to  diminish 
friction.  Great  tact  is  requisite  in  this  mat- 
ter; first,  to  know  the  temper  required;  se- 
condly, to  give  it  The  workman  who  can 
effect  this,  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  his 
knowledge;  is  he  likely  to  remain  in  the 
country  at  low  wages,  or  to  become  the  ser- 
vant of  the  highest  bidder?  Close-fitting: 
an  accurate  eye  and  practised  hand  are  abso- 
lutely  necessary  to  effect  this,  which  is  a  main 
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cause  of  permanence  in  a  gnn-lock,  as  thereby 
all  parts  bear  their  even  proportion  of  stress, 
and  (the  temper  and  position  of  all  ports  being 
correct)  an  even  wear  is  the  result  But  the 
most  practised  workman  requires  an  extension 
of  time,  in  some  degree  proportionate  to  the 
goodness  of  his  work,  comparing  it  with  that 
of  others  less  «kilful,  and  this  adds  to  the 
price ;  the  London  maker  can  best  afford  to 
pay  that  price. 

Lastly,  the  fitness  of  the  parts  for  the  du- 
ties they  have  to  fulfil.    It  may  be  said  here, 
that  the  greater  the  qiumtity  of  material  ma- 
nufactured, the  greater  degree  of  knowledge 
must  be  attained  by  the  manufacturer.     As- 
suming then  that  the  superiority  of  material 
is  shown,  we  have  to  prove  that  the  cheap 
manufacturer  either  cannot,  by  quantity,  ob- 
tain such  a  knowledge  of  the  requisite  shape 
of  the  parts  of  a  gun,  as,  when  put  together, 
shall  make  it  equal  to  that  of  a  London  ma- 
ker; or,  if  in  possession  of  that  knowledge, 
cannot,  in  the  same  degree,  avail  himself  of 
it.     Supposing,  then,  that  he  does  take  the 
pattern  of  the  most  approved  shape  for  his 
guide  (a  circumstance  we  find  not  to  be  com- 
monly the  case),  or  even  in  the  absence  of 
equal  opportunities  of  comparison,  that  great 
spur  to  improvement,  can  invent  a  better  shi^ 
than  others,  this  can  only  refer  to  the  hand- 
ling of  the  gun ;  its  working,  as  before  shown, 
depending  so  much  upon  material,  temper, 
and  putting  together,  that  it  possesses  the  form 
of  goodness  only,  without  the  reality ;  and  as 
well  mi|^t  you  expect  to  procure  an  article  of 
dress  equally  convenient,  lasting,  and  fitting, 
of  a  country  tailor,  as  that  which  may  be  had 
of  a  first-rate  workman  in  London,  as  procure 
an  article  of  the  nature  of  a  gun  of  the  same 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  country  as  in  town. 
Agilit.  Have  you  not  omitted  the  consi- 
deration, that  all  workmen  can  work  cheaper 
in  the  country,  from  the  diminished  price  of 
food  and  house-rent,  than  in  Ui^  towns ;  as 
also  the  enormous  profits  made  by  London 
gun-makers  ? 

Peritus.  The  advantage  you  here  men- 
tion,  does  not  come  into  play — it  is  a  matter 
of  consideration  for  the  workman  alone. .  I 
would  admit  it,  did  I  consider  that  the  work- 
man himself  was  ill-paid,  but  the  contrary  is 
the  fiict.  It  has  already  been  conceded,  that, 
although  a  gun  progresses  in  value  as  it  pro- 
gresses in  price,  yet  not  in  an  equal  ratio,  and 
part  of  the  difference  Consists  in  the  greater 
(I  might  most  say  undue)  pay,  in  proportion 
to  his  labour,  which  a  first-rate  workman  can 
procure;  and  secondly,  in  the  great  credit 
which  any  one  maker  may  obtain  over  others 
from  fthe  known  excellence  of  his  work  : 
these  latter  are  two  little  monopolies,  and  must 
be  paid  for  while  they  exist ;  but  it  is  your  , 
business  to  fix  a  limit  upon  this  by  selecting  i 


fhmi  the  best  makers,  and  procuring  the  most 
for  your  money ;  and  you  may  be  certain,  that 
althongh  large  maau&ctories  can  be  cairied 
on  with  greater  advantage  in  the  country,  in 
circumstances  where  moderate  ability  is  re- 
quired,  and  many  hands  used,  and  machiiierj 
can  also  be  called  into  play  upon  the  same 
terms,  yet  superior  manual  dexteri^  will 
always  overcome  the  diflference  of  dearaeiB  of 
living  and  present  itself  where  there  is  aod 
ever  must  be  the  greatest  mart,  and  mo«t 
continued  as  well  as  highest  bidders  for  it; 
to  wit,  in  that  place  where  the  mano&ctcm 
to  be  produced  is  in  the  highest  credit  and 
perfection.  And  as  these  two  will,  therefore, 
continue  to  operate  upon  each  other,  the  de- 
mand for  guns  and  the  perfection  of  their  ma- 
nufiu:ture,  will  draw  the  best  workmen,  and 
they  will  again  produce  the  most  perfect  gana : 
and  London  will  thus  continue  ^e  best  mart 
for  the  buyer  as  well  as  the  seller,  until  some 
other  city  spring  up,  where  the  ptirchasers  of 
the  article  become  more  numerous,  and  the 

talents  of  the  workmen  more  appredatod. 

•  •  • 

That  our  times  should  be  as  fer  distiii. 
guished  for  increased  effect  and  superior  ele- 
gance in  the  formation  of  fire-anna,  aa  for 
any  other  mechanical  improvement,  will  be 
admitted  by  all  but  the  most  prejudiced  of 
the  old  BchooL  Antique  gunners  may  stiU  be 
found,  who  are  obstinate  in  preferring  the 
flint  to  the  percussion  plan.  But  any  person 
who  has  suffered  the  disappointments  that  the 
best  guns  on  the  former  principle  will  entail 
upon  those  who  carry  them,  and  particnlarlj 
in  wet  and  stormy  weather,  will  freely  admit 
the  wonderful  advantages  that  simple  and  eC 
fective  invention,  the  copper-cap,  confers  upon 
the  modem  sportsman.  The  misery  entailed 
upon  the  man  who  in  rain  and  storm  attempts 
to  load  and  discharge  a  flint  gnn,  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  worst  upon  the  hantan 
catalogue ;  and  if  he  who  has  suflered  re- 
peated  disappointments  of  eternal  misaes  and 
dilatory  explosions  from  a  thick  flint  and  a 
damp  pan,  tried  the  simple  and  elq(ant  im- 
provement  now  in  general  use,  he  would 
abandon  the  stone  gun  for  ever. 

It  has  been  said  that  gun-making  is  only 
brought  to  perfection  in  London,  and  that  the 
Irish  are  not  able  to  compete  with  their  Eng- 
lish rivals.  I  am,  I  confbss,  deddedly  partial 
to  a  London  gun ;  and  while  I  admit  that  I 
have  occasionaUy  met  with  excellent  fire-anns 
produced  by  Dublin  makers,  yet  they  are,  in 
finish  and  elegance,  generally  behind  thoee 
which  one  gets  from  any  of  the  leading  artists 
in  the  great  metropolis.  To  point  to  any  par- 
ticular name  among  the  host  of  London  makers, 
would  be  absurd.  From  more  than  a  dozen  a 
person  will  be  certain  of  obtaining  a  first-rate 
implenient;  and  from  the  Mantona,  Puidy, 
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Egg,  and  muiy  others,  guns  of  the  mort  efB. 
dent  qoaiitke  and  heaatiful  finish  vnll  be  pro- 
cored. 

•  •  • 

Trial  bettoeen  French  andEngiishGunt. 
—-We  then  made  trial  of  some  guns  of  the  ma- 
nafibctory,  and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
the  best  were  selected.  I  had  only  brought 
two  of  my  own,  one  of  which  was  my  coach 
gun,  not  more  than  two  feet  long,  but  even  this 
fu  surpasied  those  produced  by  the  manufac- 
tory. They  made  some  shots  at  the  distance 
of  nlnety-eig^t  yards,  but  did  not  succeed. 

It  was  afterwards  agreed  to  have  a  full  and 
6ir  trial  of  my  gons  against  the  manufactory, 
and  each  party  was  naturally  anxious  for  sue- 
ceasL  The  Poker,  or  Bonaparte,  as  the  gun 
is  tenned,  opened  the  ball,  and  she  threw  her 
shot  so  exactly,  that  the  French  admitted, 
**  nne  monche  ne  pouToit  pas  rechappo*.** 

Theirs  in  return  finled,  after  which  they  as- 
sayed about  four  others.  The  next  was  my  air 
gnii,  at  ninety.three  yards,  against  their  rifle. 
I  shot  within  an  inch  of  their  mark  though  it 
was  not  fully  pumped ;  the  day  was  extremely 
sultry,  and  yet  my  next  shot  waa  still  more 


The  next  trial  was  my  double  rifle,  which 
af^wrently,  greatly  in  their  favour,  as  the 
to  a  single  rifle  is  fiff  more  accurate.  On 
prepariiig  to  reload,  I  found  that,  owing  to  some 
the  loader  and  the  bullet  moulds 
cither  lost  or  mislaid.  However,  some 
ballets  were  found  to  fit,  and,  after  loading  with 
powder  merely  by  guess,  I  made  eight  shots, 
eadi  snflBcient  to  pierce  through  a  deer's  head, 
and  one  even  touched  the  edge  of  the  white. 

We  had  several  other  trisls  both  with  rifles 
and  air  guna,  but  the  result  afibrded  a  convinc- 
hug  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  English  ma- 
nufaUuiea :  several  bets  were  made  on  this  oc- 
rmkm,  and  general  Beaumont,  the  i^ipointed 
jodge,  decided  impartially  in  fitvour  of  my  guns, 
bat,  oat  of  respect  for  the  civilities  I  had  xe- 
ecnisd,  I  ordered  a  single  and  double  barrelled 

gun  of  the  best  make. 

•  •  • 

The  moonting  of  their  guns  at  Versailles  is 
certainly  excellent,  and  the  carving  of  their 
siocka  is  moat  beautifully  conceived  and  is  ca- 
pitally coreeuted,  but  theor  barrels  are  not  fitted 
in  dwt  workmaiwlike  manner  which  constitutes 
a  strikiiig  e»nellence  in  the  English  manufiic- 
torifs  They  are  also  very  inferior  to  my 
eooBtrymen  in  the  art  of  browning,  and  in  the 
coBstnicCion  of  their  locks. 

The  mannfiKtory  at  Versailles  was  under 
the  potrvoage  of  the  First  Consul,  and  he  fre- 
quently ordered  the  most  costly  pieces,  ss  pre- 
senls  for  foreign  princes,  or  general  officers ;  one 
gm  was  produced  which  waa  then  completing 
fat  the  Consul,  at  the  price  of  eight  hundred 
goiaeaa.    The  sum  was  certainly  very  great, 


but  I  remember  receiring  a  fowling  paeoe  as  a 
preaent  from  Lord  Rockingham,  whidk  cost  his 
lordship  four  hundred  guineas,  in  consequence 
of  my  having  killed  a  sparrow,  which  had 

perched  on  the  top  of  Wentworth  house. 

•  •  • 

Anno  1712,  a  brass  gun  wss  advertised  to 
be  shot  for,  at  Hoxton,  which  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  walking  cane,  m^ht  be  used  either  as  a  gun 
or  pistol,  and  which  contained  a  telescope,  a 

dial  on  the  head,  and  a  perpetual  almanac 

•  •  • 

DireeHans  for  cleaning  guns. — Let  your 
barrels  be  first  washed  perfectly  clean  with 
cold,  and  then  fill  each  of  them  with  hot 
water ;  which,  by  the  time  it  has  nearly  run 
out  at  the  touch-holes,  will  accelerate  their 
being  wiped  dry,  as  much  as  though  boilii^ 
water  haid  been  used;  and  before  they  have 
completely  discharged  the  water,  stop  the  muz- 
zles and  touch-holes ;  and  after  shaking  it  up 
and  down  in  the  barrels,  turn  it  out  at  the 
muzzles,  by  which  means  you  will  effiBCtually 
stir  up  and  expel  any  extraneous  matter  that 
may  have  lodged  in  the  bottom  of  the  chanu 
beiB.  To  ascertain  this,  hold  them  with  the 
touch-holes  towards  the  window,  and  f  with  the 
breechings  which  I  have  recommended)  you 
will,  by  looking  into  each  muzzle,  plainly  per- 
ceive Uie  light  in  the  chamber  appearing  like 
one  dot  surrounded  by  two  (snd  sometimes 
three)  rings.  I  have  recommended  washing 
guns  with  cold  water,  from  having  found  that 
it  always  more  readily  removes  the  foulness 
occasioned  by  the  powder,  which,  from  sudden 
heat,  is  i^t,  at  first,  to  dry  and  adhere  more 
closely  to  the  calibre :  whereas,  with  cold 
water,  it  remains  in  a  moist  state,  and  imme- 
diately mixes. 

In  cleansing  barrels,  a  little  fine  sand  may 
not  be  amiss,  and  will  generally  answer  in  re- 
moving the  lead.  If  hot  water  should  be  re- 
quired for  this  purpose,  the  gun  may  be  scoured 
with  it,  after  having  been  washed  with  cold. 

Gun-makers  generally  apply  hot  water  to 
clean  the  barrels  if  much  lesded,  and  after, 
wards  finish  with  cold ;  but  cold  water  is  best, 
and  the  tow  being  strewed  over  with  steel- 
filings,  will  better  remove  the  lead,  and  at  the 
same  time  do  no  injury  to  the  inside  polish  of 
the  barreL 

Every  shooter  should  have  the  breeches  of 
his  guns  tsken  out  at  least  twice  a  year.  To 
undo  them  without  s{vinging  the  barrels,  let 
him  use  tallow  and  wax  mixed,  and  anoint  the 
threads;  steeping  the  barrels  in  warm  water 
before  trying  to  unscrew  them ;  any  fault  may 
be  easily  discovered  by  thus  inspectiqg  the 

barrels. 

•  •  • 

If  a  stupid  fellow  wedges  dry  tow  into  your 
gun,  with  the  cleaning  rod,  pour  boiling  water 
on  it,  and  the  rod  may  then  be  turned  round 
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and  drawn  out.  I  remember  this  oocuired 
with  a  laifie  punt-gun,  at  which  I  caught  four 
men  hauling  away  most  unmerdfiillyf  but  to 
no  effect ;  I  luckily  came  by  and  aaved  the 
destruction  of  the  cleaning-rod,  if  not  the  in- 
jury of  the  barrel,  by  suggesting  this  simple 
contrivance. 


TECHMICAL  TERMS  USED  BY  GUN-MAKEBS. 

Bolts — ^Pieces  of  iron,  which  fiisten  tiie 
barrel  to  the  stock. 

Bridle — The  polished  piece  of  steel,  which 
caps  the  tumbler ;  it  is  secured  by  two  screws, 
and  also  the  scear-serew. 

Capb~.The  corezing  for  the  worm  of  the 
ramrod. 

Chain  or  Swivel — A  Uttle  catch  attached 
to  the  neek  of  the  tumbler,  which  receives 
the  end  of  the  mainspring. 

Chamber — Centre  tube  in  breeching.  Ante- 
chamber is  the  smaller  tube,  leading  from  this 
to  the  touch-hole. 
Cock-screw — That  which  fiwtens  the  flint. 
Cup — The  concave  at  the  top  of  the  improved 
breechings. 

Escutcheons,  ornamental — Pieces  of  silver, 
to  prevent  bolts  from  wearing  the  stock ;  and 
also  the  shield  on  which  the  crest  and  cipher 
are  engraved. 

Face  of  the  Hammer — The  part  which,  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  flint,  strikes  fire. 

False  Breeching — The  part  where  the  nose 
of  the  breechings  hook  in,  before  the  barrels 
can  be  laid  in  the  stock. 

False  Breech-screw — Paraes  through  the 
stock  into  the  trigger-plate,  and  screws  them 
together. 

Fence—The  part  between  cock  and  pan,  on 
which  is  received  the  solid  cock. 

Guard~.Curved  plate  to  defend  the  trig- 
gers. 

Hammer-spring^-That  on  which  the  hammer 
is  moved. 

Hammer-bridle — A  part  which  the  tail  of 
the  hammer  works  in. 


Heel-plate— The  plate  with  which  the  butt 
is  tipped. 

Jaw — Lips  of  the  cock,  to  hold  the  fiint. 

Lock-plate— Plate  to  which  all  the  lock  is 
screwed. 

Loops — ^Eyes  to  receive  the  bolts  that  fasten 
the  barrel  to  the  stock.  4 

Mainspring — That  spring  by  whidi  the  timu 
bier  is  worked  with  the  cock. 

Nipple — The  iron  pillar  on  which  the  oop. 
per  ciq>  of  a  detonating-gun  is  placed. ' 

Pipes — Tubes  to  receive  the  ramrod. 

Rib — Piece  of  iron  which  strengthen!  the 
barrel,  and  on  which  the  xamrod  rests. 

Scroll-guard — ^An  extension  from  the  guard 
to  steady  the  hand. 

Soear — That  which  catches  the  tumbler  for 
half  or  whole  cock,  and  which,  being  pushed 
up  by  the  trigger,  lets  the  cock  &1L 

Soear-spring — The  spring  which  holds  the 
Bcear  in  the  notches  of  the  tumbler,  at  half  or 
whole  cock. 

Side-naiU-^  screw  which  fiuteni  on  the 
locks. 

Sight — ^The  piece  of  metal,  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  gun-barrel,  to  assist  Uie  eye  in  taking 
aim  at  an  object 

Spiing-crampu— A  small  instnunoit  for  dis- 
secting locks. 

TaU^-The  shoulder  of  a  hammer. 

Top-piece — ^Elevated  rib,  along  which  is  di. 
rected  the  line  of  aim. 

Trigger-plate — Plate  in  which  the  tr^ggen 
work. 

Tr^gger-springs — Small  springs  to  ke^  the 
triggers  constancy  pressing  close  to  scear. 

Tumbler— The  moveable  centre  piece  of  a 
lock,  which  falls  with  the  cock. 

Tumbler-screw — ^The  screw  which  fiurteos 
on  the  cock. 

Vent-hole — A  small  hole  at  die  mle  of  the 
breeching  in  detonating-|pms,  to  let  omt  the 
gas,  and  lessen  the  recoil. 

Worm — Screw  at  the  end  of  ramrod. — 
HinU  to  Sportsmen — Thornton  Damei 
^-^Hawker. — Wild  Sports. 


Gunpowder,  «•  The  powder  put  into  guns  to  be  firedL 

intimate  and  equal  throughout  the 


Gunpowder  is  composed  of  very  light  char- 
coal, sulphur,  and  well  refined  saltpetre.  The 
powder  used  by  sportsmen  in  shooting  game  is 
generally  composed  of  six  parts  of  saltpetre, 
one  of  charcoal,  and  one  of  sulphur ;  but  these 
proportions,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  other 
ingredients,  and  the  sizes  of  the  grains,  are 
undoubtedly  varied  by  the  different  manu&c- 
turers  in  the  composition  of  the  powders  of 
the  smie  denominations,  and  are  aJways  kept 
profoundly  secret. 

The  materials  are  put  into  a  viwoden  trough, 
where  they  are  ground  together,  to  render  Uie 
contact  of  the  nitrous  and  combustible  particles 


whole 

mass.  The  mixture  is  occasionally  sprinkled 
with  water  to  form  an  amalgam,  which  is 
afterwards  granulated,  and  to  prevent  the  finer 
particles  of  the  sulphur  and  tiie  charcoal  finotn 
flying  off,  which  would  necessarily  alter  the 
proportion  of  the  composition.  The  powder- 
makers  employ  more  or  less  time  in  the  <^ie. 
ration  of  grinding,  in  proportion  to  the  quan> 
tity  and  quality  of  the  saltpetre.  When  they 
conceive  that  the  ingredients  are  ]»x>perl}r 
mixed  together,  they  from  the  paste  form 
these  little  grains,  which,  being  dried,  ohtaia 
the  name  of  gunpowder. 
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There  are  two  genenl  methods  of  exaioiii. 
ing  gnnpowder,  one  with  regard  to  its  purUy, 
the  other  with  regard  to  its  strength. 

Its  purity  is  known  by  layii^  two  or  three 
litde  heaps  near  each  other  upon  white  paper, 
sad  firing  one  of  them.  For  if  this  takes  fire 
readily  and  the  smoke  rises  upright,  without 
lesYing  any  dross  or  feculent  matter  behind, 
and  without  burning  the  paper,  or  firing  the 
other  heaps,  it  is  esteemed  a  sign  that  the  sul- 
phar  and  nitre  were  well  purified,  that  the 
coal  was  good,  and  that  the  ingredients  were 
thoroi^hly  incorporated  together ;  but  if  the 
other  heaps  also  take  fire  at  the  same  time,  it 
IB  presumed,  that  wther  common  salt  was 
mixed  with  Uie  nitre,  or  that  the  coal  was  not 
well  ground,  or  the  whole  mass  not  well  beat 
or  mixed  together ;  and  if  either  the  nitre  or 
sulphur  bo  not  well  puiiSed  the  paper  will  be 
black  or  spotted. 

To  determine  the  Mirength  of  powder,  dry 
it  perfectly  and  ascertain  how  many  sheets  of 
paper  it  will  drive  the  shot  through  at  the 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  yards.  In  this  trial 
we  should  be  careful  to  employ  the  aatne  sized 
Aot  m  each  experiment — ^the  quantity  both 
of  the  shot  and  the  powder  being  regulated 
\fj  exact  weight,  otherwise  we  cannot,  even  in 
this  experiment,  arrive  to  any  certainty  in 
compaiing  the  strength  of  different  powders, 
or  of  the  same  powder  at  difierent  times. 

Mr.  Daniel,  in  speaking  of  gunpowder, 
pves  the  following  recipe  for  increasing  its 
strength.  We  entirely  coincide  in  his  o]nnion 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  augment  the 
force  of  modem  gunpowder,  and  insert  the 
^Biections  rather  for  the  experimentalist  than 
the  sportsman. 

**The  following  method  of  increasing  the 
feite  of  gnnpowder  one-third  in  proportion  to 
its  oi^inal  goodness,  was  discovered  by  a  phy. 
■nan  of  Fogano,  in  Tuscany,  whose  name 
^ns  Francesco.  To  every  pound  of  powder 
add  fi>nr  oonoes  of  quick  lime,  firesh  and  well 
polveriaed ;  let  the  whole  be  shaken  until  the 
mixture  is  perfect,  and  afterwards  kept  for 
use  in  a  doeei  stopped  vesseL  To  the  che- 
mist«  is  left  to  decide  upon  what  principle  the 
lime  acts  in  strengthening  the  powder.  The 
experiment  b  said  to  be  certain.  It  is  neces- 
^nj  to  add,  that  the  powder  used  in  priming 
must  be  unmixed  with  lime.  Without  artifi- 
dally  alimenting  ^e  strength  of  gunpowder, 
that  made  bj  Messrs.  Pigou  and  Andrews 
inU  be  found  excellent ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared, 


if  a  gentleman  cannot  kill  with  the  above,  no 
chemical  preparation  will  much  assist  his  en- 
deavours." 

The  concluding  observations  are  taken  from 
a  very  clever  and  ingenious  work,  published 
many  years  ago,  and  entitled  "  An  Essay  on 
Shooting." 

Powder  ought  to  be  kept  very  dry ;  every 
degree  of  moisture  injures  it.  Good  powder, 
however,  does  not  readily  imbibe  moisture ; 
and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  greater  proof  of  the 
bad  quality  of  powder,  than  its  growii^  damp 
quickly  when  exposed  to  the  air.  This  readi- 
ness  to  become  moist,  depends  upon  the  salt- 
petre employed  in  the  composition  not  having 
been  freed  from  the  common  salt  it  contains 
in  its  crude  state,  and  which,  in  consequence, 
has  a  very  strong  attraction  for  watery  par- 
ticles. 

Powder  may  acquire  a  small  d^jiiee  of 
dampness,  and  be  freed  from  it  again  by  dry- 
ing,  without  much  injury  to  its  quality.  But 
if  the  moisture  is  considerable,  the  saltpetre 
is  dissolved,  and  the  intimate  mixture  of  the 
several  ii^[redients  thereby  entirely  destroyed. 
Drying  powder  with  too  great  a  heat  also  in- 
jures it ;  for  there  is  a  degree  of  heat,  which, 
although  not  sufficient  to  fire  the  powder,  will 
yet  dissipate  the  sulphur,  and  impair  the  com. 
position  by  destroying  the  texture  of  the  grains. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
it  can  with  safety  be  exposed  to,  and,  if  pro- 
perly managed,  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose ; 
when  this  cannot  be  had,  the  heat  of  a  fire, 
regulated  to  the  same  degree,  may  be  em- 
ployed;  and  for  this  end,  a  heated  pewter 
plate  is  perhaps  as  good  as  anything,  because 
pewter  retains  so  moderate  a  heat,  that  there 
can  be  little  dai^r  of  spoiling  the  powder  by 
producing  the  consequences  before-mentioned. 

It  is  observable  that  damp  powder  pro- 
duces  a  remarkable  foulness  in  the  fowtii^- 
piece  after  firing,  much  beyond  what  arises 
frt>m  an  equal  quantity  of  dry  powder ;  and 
this  seems  to  arise  from  the  diminution  of  ^e 
activity  of  the  fire  in  the  explosion. 

Unless  the  sportsman  is  very  partieular 
indeed  in  the  mode  of  keeping  his  powder,  we 
would  recommend  him  always  to  air  it  and 
his  flask  before  he  takes  the  field. 

Flasks  made  of  copper  or  tin  are  much 
better  for  keeping  powder  in  than  those  made 
of  leather,  or  than  small  casks ;  the  necks  of 
these  should  be  small,  and  well  stopped  with 
corlc^lFiM  Sports, 


Gunshot,  «•  The  reacb  or  range  of  a  gun. 
GuNSHOTy  a.  Made  by  the  shot  of  a  gun. 
Gunsmith,  «•  A  man  whose  trade  is  to  make  guns. 
GuNSTicKy  #•  obi*  The  rammer. 
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GuNSTOCKy  f«  The  wood  to  which  the  barrel  of  a  gun  is  fixed.     Vide 
Stock. 


Te  repair  a  broken  $toek, — See  then, 
I  first  put  a  little  glue  between  the  frac 
tured  parts,  and  then  tie  them  strongly  round. 
Hand  me  that  gimlet.  Now  we  have  a  hole 
right  through,  at  right  angles  with  the  grasp  ; 
-~dip  that  p^  in  glue,  and  hand  it  over  to 
me — so  now  we  have  it  driven  tight  in.  I 
let  loose  the  string  at  one  end,  and  begin  to 
bind  the  stock  with  this  waxed  thread,  leav- 
ing the  glue  that  has  oozed  from  the  sides  of 


the  wood  to  lay  hold  c^  the  thread — so  now  it 
is  finished  off  like  a  ericket-bst.  Let  us  bor. 
row  a  small  strip  of  ribband  of  the  hostess,  to 
bind  over  and  prevent  our  friend*s  hand  from 
being  stuck  to  the  stock.  Enough;  I  vriU 
venture  to  say  that  the  bandage  would  remun 
firm  much  longer  than  it  will  be  left  tiiere ;  and 
though  the  giasp  of  the  gun  is  a  little  thicker, 
it  will  not  much  matter,  and  it  is  but  a  make- 
shift  after  all     .Hinte  to  Grown  Sporttmam. 


GuRGiTTiNO,  i.  In  fidconiy,  act  of  sufTocation  in  hawks. 

Gust,  <•  A  sadden  violent  burst  of  wind. 

Gut,  s.  The  long  pipe  reaching  with  manj  convolutions  from  the  stomach 

to  the  vent ;  the  stomach,  the  receptacle  of  food. 
Gut,  9.  To  eviscerate,  to  draw ;  to  take  out  the  inside. 
Gymnastic,  a.  Relating  to  athletic  exercises. 

Gyration,  $.  The  act  of  turning  any  thing  round ;  the  ascent  of  a  hawk. 
Gyre,  «.  A  circle  described  by  anything  going  in  an  orbit. 
GwiNNiAD,  «.  The  name  of  a  fish. 


The  gwinniad,  although  a  fish,  is  not  im. 
mediately  within  the  list  of  those  that  are 
objects  of  the  angler*s  attention,  yet  it  is 
noticed  as  being  a  native  of  peculiar  parts  of 
tiiis  country.  It  is  found,  according  to  Pen- 
nant, in  one  of  the  lakes  of  Ireland     Lough 


the  vstagu ;  and  the  Scotch  have  a  tradition, 
that  it  was  there  first  introduced  by  their 
beauteous  queen,  the  unhappy  Mary  Stuart. 
They  are  taken  in  nets,  but  never  by  any 
bait,  keeping  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and 
feeding  on  raoall  shells,  and  the  leaves  df  the 


Neagh,  where  it  is  called  the  pollen ;   in    water  gladiole,  a  plsnt  peculiar  to  these  mouD- 
Lougfa  Maben,  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  termed  |  tsin  lakes.— ^Z>ame/. 


Haac,  #.  A  fiih. 

Hack,  v.  To  turn  hackney ;  to  abuse. 

Hacklb,  #.  Haw  eilk,  any  filmy  Babatance  unspnn. 

Ta  Prepore  Haekin. — Flnt,  pck  Mid 
hudi  them,  mud  be  cmful  the;  m  the  fca- 
Ibm  of  old  cockL  olhirwin  thej  will  not  be 
*(inh  ■  brtfaing  shea  djod,  u  they  vill  ill 
coH  m  oa  each  edge,  mid  ihnTel  up  in  tlie 
pomU.  BuDch  och  colour  \j  tbmnHlTn^ 
■od  throw  them  into  a  hurx  of  hot  ntei*. 
Tilu  Ibcm  oat  DDE  bj  oug,  ud  nib  khiji  od 
them  downwrnrdi,  dippti^  them  occasionilly 


in  the  v 


r  till 


you  I 


ion  of  ^um  imt«T,  ind 
then  vuh  them  Terj  veil  in  clean  mler,  and 

Ererj  ihade  of  red  -will  come  out  of  the 
dye,  dHhring  in  colour,  whether  olln  or  dn- 
umoiL  Pot  olirea,  ground  ridilj  in  turme- 
ric, md  throw  into  die  nme  liquor  the  nze 
■TthBclnut  of  beet  tnaddei.  Boil  in  that  t 
qnarter  of  an  hour,  ind  thiDW  in  a  nnall  Ut  of 
(sppenu,  fint  lifting  onC  your  hackin  tilt  the 
Mppena  ii  dinolrad,  and  when  the  liqaor 
birili,  throw  in  your  (tathen  for  an  iottant, 
•nd  you  have  Ane  olivea.  Black  hacklei  dyed 
h  tiu*  way,  become  i  rich  green  olive,  or 
~      ■  ikd  richly  in 


tonneric,  all  red  huklea;  then  put  In  two 
teupooofiilA  of  cochineal,  ground  or  powdered, 
boil  them  in  that  for  a  qoarter  of  an  hour. 


n-  of  lu  hoar,  and 


ly  dirty  tawneyi, 
or  grizzle  hackUi  may  be  dyed  in  thu,  and 
it  will  improie  ihem  much.  There  ii  a  tort 
of  reddiah  cuckoo  hackle  that  may  be  dyed  in 
turmeric  and  madder,  ai  in  the  olire  bukle 
proceo,  but  not  to  have  uy  coppeni.  Then 
is  aUo  a  yellowiih  white  with  a  black  vein  in 
the  middle,  and  edged  with  black.  All  white*, 
natural  yellowi,  or  yellowiih  whiles  for  the 
draket  There  it  a  Kald  wMtlih  cuckoo  hac- 
kle with  Tcry  little  black  in  it — haye  nothing 
to  do  with  chem.  All  thoae  marked  aaabore 
ahonld  be  dyed  in  the  follawing  way  : — 

Take  one  chip  of  young  fiiitic,  and  two  or 
thm  leedy  ipiiga  of  French  weed ;  boil  in 
Ihii  till  they  come  to  i  fiunt  yellow :  draw 
them,  if  you  wiih  a  bnneh  of  lint  colour,  and 
If  not,  pnt  \a  one  jdnch  of  turmeric,  and  one 
of  madder ;  boil  in  thii  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  I  think  you  will  ban  fine  biekle* 
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for  the  diaket .  Yon  lutve  no  riclmeu  from 
the  weed,  but  when  you  add  the  tunneric 
and  madder  you  have.  In  every  inataiice  ex- 
cept this,  I  condemn  and  forbid  the  dyeing 
with  turmeric  and  young  fustic,  as  it  will 
ruin  erery  thing  that  is  dyed  in  iU-it  gives  so 
bad  a  colour. 

To  stain  hackles  qf  a  fine  rich  Gold 
Coiour. — Ground  strongly  in  tunneric,  then 


add  a  tea-spoonful  of  best  madder,  boil  well 
for  fifteen  minutes,  and  draw  theoL  Add 
then  two  spoonfuls  more  of  madder,  and  boil 
for  the  same  time,  and  draw  again.  Then 
add  three  more,  and  boil  as  before ;  and,  laatly, 
add  six  spoonfiilB  of  madder,  and  boil  for  half 
an  hour,  and  you  have  four  fine  shades  of  gold 
coloMxti^-AnderU  Recipes. 


Hackney,  9.  A  hired  horse ;  a  hireling ;  any  thing  let  out  for  hire ;  a 

hone  of  small  yalue  used  t^  ride  to  coyer. 
Hacknet,  v.  To  practise  in  one  thing ;  to  accustom  to  the  road. 
Haddock,  s.  A  sea  fish  of  the  cod  kind. 


The  haddock,  one  of  the  commonest  fishes 
in  the  London  markets,  begins  to  be  in  roe 
in  the  middle  of  November,  and  so  continues 
until  the  end  of  January ;  from  that  time  until 
May  they  are  thin  tailed,  and  much  out  of 
season.  The  grand  shoal  of  haddocks  comes 
periodically  on  the  Yorkshire  coasts. 

Fishermen  assert,  that  when  the  sea  is 
rough,  haddocks  sink  down  into  the  ooze  and 
sand  at  the  bottom,  and  there  shelter  them- 
selves until  the  storm  subsides ;  their  reason 
for  this  assertion  is,  that  in  boisterous  weather 
they  take  none,  and  those  .that  are  caught  im- 
mediately after  a  storm,  have  their  backs 
covered  with  mud.     The  bulk  of  the  haddock 


is  seldom  known  to  exceed  fourteen  pounds ; 
these  are  uncommon,  and  extremely  coarse, 
the  best  for  the  table  weighing  from  two  to 
three  pounds.  The  black  spot  beyond  the 
gills,  is  the  mark  which  superstition  interprets 
to  be  the  impression  left  by  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  St.  Peter,  when  he  took  the  tribute 
money  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  fish  of  this  spe- 
cies, and  which  has  been  ever  since  that  mira- 
cle continued  to  the  whole  rsce  of  haddocks. 

The  haddock  taken  on  the  Irish  coasts  are 
much  superior  to  what  is  found  in  Uie  English 
markets.  Those  of  seven  or  eight  pounds 
weight  are  preferred  to  smaller  fish,  being 
considered  finer  and  firmer.-i^Z>aiu«/,  ^e* 


HAFTy  f.   A  handle,  that  part  of  an  instrument  that  is  taken  into  the 
hand. 

Haggard,  o.  Wild,  untamed,  irreclaimahle ;  lean ;  rugged,  deformed. 

Haggard,  9.  Any  thing  wild  or  irreclaimable ;  a  species  of  hawk. 

Hail,  s.  Drops  of  rain  frozen  in  their  falling ;  a  provincial  name  for  shot. 

Hair,  9.  One  of  the  common  teguments  of  the  body  ;  a  single  hair ;  any 
thing  proverbially  small ;  small  filaments  issuing  out  of  the  pores  of  the 
skins  of  animals,  and  serving  for  the  most  part  as  a  covering.  The  con- 
stituent parts  of  hair  are  animal  matter,  oil,  silex,  sulphur,  carbonate  of 
lime,  &c. — Crahhe. 


Hair  that  is  most  proper,  is  that  taken 
from  a  young,  healthy,  grey,  or  white  stallion, 
and  which  is  of  a  pale  transparent  water-colour ; 
that  from  the  middle  of  the  tail  is  the  best. 
The  hairs  should  be  sorted  singly,  and  the 
biggest,  roundest,  and  freest  from  blemishes, 
made  up  into  smsll  bundles ;  the  next  sized 
hairs,  and  all  that  are  sound  and  good,  are  to 
be  alike  sorted  and  parcelled  out ;  they  are 
then  to  be  laid  in  clean  spring  water  for  twelve 
hours ;  after  that,  washed  well,  and  dried  either 
with  bran,  or  by  hanging  them  in  a  room  where 
the  heat  of  a  fire  or  sun  comes  fthey  must  not 
be  placed  too  near  a  fire);  ¥meQ  dry,  they 


should  be  again  sorted,  and  the  best  done  up 
five  or  six  score  together,  with  their  root-cnds 
quite  equal,  and  tied  round  with  thread  at 
both  ends  and  in  the  middle,  and  ahould  be 
kept  in  a  dry  place.  Hair  must  not  toudi 
oil,  which  will  make  it  hollow  and  soon  de- 
cay ;  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  parchment  Dip. 
ping  it  in  water  every  two  or  three  months, 
and  afterwards  slowly  drying  it,  will  prcaei^e 
it  for  years. 


are 


Sorrel,  chestnut,  or  brown-coloured 
best  for  ground   angling,   e^eciaUy   in 
muddy  waters,  as  they  nearly  resemble  the 
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colour  of  the  ^ntter;  white,  grey,  or  darkish 
white  hair,  is  for  clear  streams.  Some  use  a 
pale  watery  green  for  weedy  rivers  in  summer. 
BUkck  will  only  do  for  rivers  immediately 

flowing  from  mosses. 

•  •  • 

7*0  make  the  hair  ffraw  in  horees 


When  the  surfeit  or  sharp  humour  prevents 
the  wound  healing,  take  a  piece  of  fredi  hutter 
and  hoil  it  in  a  spoon,  to  which,  add  a  common 
chaige  of  gunpowder;  mix  well,  and  anoint 
the  part  at  night ;  wash  oflF  the  ointment  with 
vinegar  in  the  morning ;  repeat  this  for  two  or 
three  times. 


Haircloth,  «•  Stuff  made  of  hair ;  it  is  useful  in  cleansing  a  horse's 
skin  of  impurities. 


It  is  also  assistant  to  health,  that  confined 
dogs  should  have  their  hides  ruhhed  every 
day  with  a  hair  cloth,  or  a  wisp  of  straw ;  this 
dislodges  the  furfiiraoeous  matter  of  the  skin, 
and  prevents  its  adhesion,  which  forms  the 
first  step  to  mange :   it  also  assists  general 


circulation,  and  stands  in  the  stead  of  exercise. 
This  practice  of  ruhUng  would  prove  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  washing  in  many  cases, 
particularly  where  water  proves  injurious, 
which  it  sometimes  does  to  delicate  dogs. — 

Blaine. 


Hale,  a.  Healthy,  sound,  heartj. 

Half-bred,  «.  Any  horse  not  thorough  bred ;  half-bred,  imperfect. 

Halibut,  #.  A  sort  of  fish. 

Halloo,  inierj,  A  word  of  encouragement  when  dogs  are  let  loose  on 

their  game. 
Halloo,  v*  To  crj  as  after  dogs;  to  encourage  with  shouts ;  to  chase  with 

shouts;  to  call  or  shout  to. 
Halm,  s.  Straw. 

Halt,  v.  To  limp,  to  be  lame ;  to  stop  in  a  march. 
Halter,  #.  A  rope  to  hang  male&ctors;  a  cord ;  a  manger  rope. 
Halter,  v.  To  bind  with  a  cord ;  to  catch  in  a  noose. 
Hammer,  «.  The  instrument,  consisting  of  a  long  handle  and  heavy  head, 

with  which  any  thing  is  forced  or  driyen ;  a  part  of  a  gun  cock. 


If  a  hammer  is  too  hard,  the  flint  will 
snke  Bcaieely  any  impression  on  it ;  and  if  too 
strft,  it  soon  becomes  dented,  like  lead ;  but 
when  of  good  temper,  the  impresuon  is  mode- 


rate,  and  the  sparks,  before  they  are  extin- 
quished,  pause  in  the  pan,  and  occasion  a 
whiTzing  noise. — Hawker. 


Hammer,  v.  To  beat  with  a  hammer ;  to  forge  or  form  with  a  hammer. 
Hammock,  s.  A  swinging  bed,  generally  used  in  vessels ;  a  hempen  cloth 

bag  to  sleep  on,  six  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide. 
Hamstring,  «.  The  tendon  of  the  ham. 
Hamstring,  tr.  To  lame  by  cutting  the  tendon  of  the  ham. 
Hand,  «.  That  member  of  the  body  which  reaches  from  the  wrist  to  the 

fingers'  end;  measure  of  four  inches  ;  cards  held  at  a  game ;  pressure  of 

the  bridle. 
Hakder,  *•  Conveyer  in  succession ;  the  person  who  manages  the  cock 

when  fighting. 
Handful,  s.  As  much  as  the  hand  can  gripe  or  contain ;  a  small  quantity. 
Handgallop,  s*  a  slow  easy  gallop. 
Handgun,  s»  ohi,  A  gun  wielded  by  the  hand. 
Handle,  s.  That  part  of  any  thing  by  which  it  is  held  in  the  hand. 
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Handy,  o.  Ready,  dexterous,  skilful,  oooTenient. 

Hank,  s.  a  skein  of  thread ;  a  skein  of  gut  containing  100  threads. 

Harbour,  «.  A  port  or  haven  for  shipping;  an  asylum ;  a  shelter ;  the 
lair  or  haunt  of  a  dog. 

Harbour,  v.  To  entertain,  to  shelter,  to  secure;  to  trace  a  deer  to  cover. 

Hardy,  a.  Brave,  stout,  daring ;  strong,  hard,  firm. 

Hare,  s.  A  small  qimdruped,  remarkable  for  timidity,  vigilance,  and  fe- 
cundity. 

The  generic  character  of  the  hare  oonnsts 
in  ita  having  two  front  teeth,  hoth  aboye  and 
below ;  and  the  upper  pair  duplicate,  two  small 
interior  ones  stan<Ung  behind  the  others  :  the 
forefeet  with  five,  and  the  hinder  with  four 
toes. 

These  animalslive  entirely  on  vegetable  food, 
and  are  all  remarkably  timid.  They  run  by  a 
kind  of  a  loaping-pace,  and  in  walking'they  use 
their  hind  feet  as  fiu*  as  the  heel.  Their  tails 
are  either  very  short  (called  in  England  scuts), 

or  else  they  are  entirely  without 

•  •  • 

The  Commwi  Hare — ^This  little  animal 
is  found  throughout  Europe,  and  indeed  in 
most  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  Be> 
ing  destitute  of  weapons  of  defence,  it  is  en- 
dowed  by  Providence  with  the  passion  of  fear. 
Its  timidity  is  known  to  every  one :  it  is  at- 
tentive  to  every  alann,  and  is,  therefore,  fur- 
nished with  ears  very  long  and  tubular,  which 
catch  the  most  remote  sounds.  The  eyes  are 
so  prominent,  as  to  enable  the  animal  to  see 
boUi  before  and  behind. 

The  hare  feeds  in  the  evenings,  and  sleeps 
in  his  form  during  the  day ;  and  as  he  generally 
lies  on  the  ground,  he  has  the  feet  protected 
both  above  and  below,  with  a  thick  covering  of 
hair.  In  a  moonlight  evening,  many  of  them 
may  frequently  be  seen  sporting  togeUier,  leap, 
ing  about  and  pursuing  each  other  :  but  the 
least  noise  alarms  them,  and  they  then  scam- 
per off,  each  in  a  different  direction.  Their 
pace  is  a  kind  of  gallop,  or  quick  succession  of 
leaps ;  and  they  are  extremely  swift,  particu- 
larly in  ascen^ng  higher  grounds,  to  which, 
when  pursued,  they  generally  have  recourse, 
here  their  lai^  and  strong  hind  legs  are  of  sin- 
gular use  to  them.  In  northern  regions,  where, 
on  descent  of  the  winter*s  snow,  they  would, 
were  their  summer  fur  to  remain,  be  rendered 
particularly  conspicuous  to  animals  of  prey, 
they  change  in  the  autumn  their  yellow  grey 
dress,  for  one  perfectly  white ;  and  are  thus 
enabled,  in  a  great  measure,  to  elude  their 
enemies. 

In  more  temperate  r^ons,  they  choose  in 
winter  a  form  exposed  to  the  south,  to  obtain 
all  the  possible  warmth  of  that  season  :  and  in 
summer,  when  they  are  desirous  of  shunning 
the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  they  change  this  for  one 


with  a  northerly  aspect :  but  in  both  caaet  thcj 
have  the  instinct  of  generally  fixing  upon  a 
place  where  the  immediately  suiroundii^  ob- 
jects are  nearly  the  colour  of  their  own  bodiei^ 

In  one  hare  that  a  gentleman  watched,  ■■ 
soon  as  the  dogs  were  heard,  though  at  the  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  mile,  she  rose  from  hot  form, 
swam  across  a  rivulet,  then  lay  down  among 
the  bushes  on  the  other  side,  and  by  this  means 
evaded  the  scent  of  the  hounds.  When  a  hare 
has  been  chased  for  a  oonsideiable  length  of 
time,  she  will  sometimes  push  another  from  ita 
seat,  and  lie  down  there  hersell  When  hard 
pressed,  she  will  mingle  with  a  flock  of  sheep, 
run  up  an  old  wall,  and  conceal  herself  amoi^ 
the  grass  on  the  top  of  it,  or  cross  a  rirer  ae- 
veral  times  at  small  distances.  She  never  runs 
in  a  line  directly  forward,  but  constantly  dotu 
bles  about,  which  frequently  throws  the  doga 
out  of  the  scent ;  and  she  generally  goes  againat 
the  wind.  It  is  extremely  remarkable  that 
harea,  however  frequently  pursued  by  the  dogs, 
seldom  leave  the  place  where  they  were  brought 
forth,  or  that  in  which  they  usually  ait ;  and 
it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  find  them  after 
a  long  and  severe  cliaae,  in  the  same  place  the 
following  day. 

The  females  have  not  so  much  strength  and 
agility  as  the  males ;  they  are,  consequently, 
more  timid,  and  never  suffer  the  dogs  to  ap- 
proach them  so  near,  before  they  rise  as  the 
males.  They  are  likewise  said  to  practise  moR) 
arts,  and  double  more  frequently. 

This  animal  is  gentle,  and  susceptible  eren 
of  education.  He  does  not  often,  however, 
though  he  exhibits  some  degree  of  attachment 
to  his  master,  become  altogether  domestic :  for 
although  taken  very  young,  brought  up  in  the 
house,  and  accustomed  to  kindness  and  atten- 
tion, no  sooner  is  he  arrived  at  a  certain  age, 
than  he  generally  seizes  the  first  opportunity 
of  recovering  his  liberty,  and  flying  to  the 
fields. 

Whilst  Dr.  Townson  was  at  Gottingen,  he 
had  a  young  hare  brought  to  him,  which  he  took 
so  much  pains  with,  as  to  render  it  more  £uni- 
liar  than  Uicse  animals  commonly  are.  In  Uie 
evenings  it  soon  became  so  frolicsome,  as  to 
run  and  jump  about  his  sofii  and  bed ;  some- 
times in  its  play  it  would  leap  upon,  and  pat 
him  with  his  forefeet,  or  whilst  he  was  roadii^. 
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eren  knock  the  book  oat  of  his  hand.  But 
wheneTer  a  ttnnget  entered  the  room,  the  lit- 
tle animal  alivm ja  exhibited  oonaidemble  alann. 
Mr.  Borlaae  saw  a  hare  that  vnka  bo  fiuniliar 
ts  to  feed  from  the  huid,  lie  nnder  a  chair  in 
a  oommoQ  atting  room,  and  appear,  in  every 
other  respect,  as  easy  and  comfortable  in  its 
dtoation  as  a  lap-dog.  It  now  and  then  went 
oQt  into  the  garden,  but  afler  rq^ling  itself 
iIivayB  returned  to  the  house  as  its  proper  ha- 
bitation. Its  usual  companiona  were  a  grey- 
honnd  and  a  spaniel,  both  so  fond  of  hare- 
bonting,  that  they  often  went  out  together, 
vitkout  any  person  accompanying  them.  With 
tbese  two  dogs  this  tame  hare  spent  its  even- 
ingi :  they  always  slept  on  the  same  hearth, 
and  rery  frequently  would  rest  itself  upon 
them. 

Hares  are  very  subject  to  fleas.  Linnsus 
teDs  ns,  that  doUi  maide  of  their  fur  will  at- 
tract these  insects,  and  preserve  the  wearer  from 
Uieb  troublesome  attacks.  In  India  the  hare 
ii  hunted  for  sport,  not  only  with  dogs,  but 
^th  hawks,  and  some  species  of  the  cat  genus. 
Theflesh,  though  in  esteem  among  the  Romans, 
vat  forbidden  by  the  Druids,  and  by  the  Bri- 
tons of  the  early  centuries.  It  is  now,  though 
very  black,  and  dry,  and  devoid  of  fitt,  much 
esteemed  by  the  Europeans,  on  account  of  its 
peenliar  flavour. 

The  female  goes  with  young  about  a  month ; 
alie  generally  pawiuoes  tluee  or  four  at  a  litter, 
and  this  about  four  times  in  a  year.  The  eyes 
of  the  young  onea  are  open  at  birth  :  the  dam 
nckles  them  about  twenty  days,  after  which 
they  leave  her,  and  proeure  their  own  food. 
They  make  forms  at  a  little  distance  from  each 
other,  and  never  go  hr  fivm  the  place  where 
they  were  brought  forth.    The  hare  lives  about 

eight  years. 

•  •  • 

Some  believe  that  hares  prop^te  but  once 
a  year,  but,  in  the  author*8  opinion,  they  breed 
from  February  to  the  end  of  harvest.  The 
doe  ehooaea  some  thick  dry  brake,  high  grass, 
^ver,  or  standing  com,  to  kindle  in ;  her 
paps  come  forwarder  under  her  belly,  than 
those  of  almost  any  quadruped ;  she  does  not 
hwg  sttdcle  her  young ;  if  she  did,  and  had 
many,  the  udder  would  be  drawn  too  big,  and 
be  mconvenient  whilst  the  hare  was  running; 
■be  brings  forth  differently  from  the  rabbit, 
her  oflbpring  being  completely  formed  and 
qidck.9%hted  the  instant  they  are  dropped. 
•Among  naturalists  it  is  a  received  notion  that 
the  hue,  especially  the  buck,  seldom  lives 
beyond  seven  years,  and  that  when  either  is 
Uled,  another  succeeds  to  occupy  its  place ; 
^ence  is  derived  the  proverb-l.**  The  more 
Wes  you  kill,  the  more  you  will  have  to  hunt ;" 
te  when  the  buck  and  doe  live  undisturbed 
together  a  little  time,  they  sufier  no  stranger 
to  reside  within  their  limits.    It  is  also  a  well  | 


experienced  truth,  that  some  places  are  re- 
markable for  being  seldom  without  hares,  and 
others  (although  as  likely,  in  all  appearance, 
to  harbour  them)  rarely  with  any.  Whether 
it  is  any  particular  excellence  in  the  feed,  in 
the  situation  for  forming  advantageously,  for 
warmth,  hearing,  or  seeing,  that  induces  them 
to  prefer  certain  spots  to  others,  or  that  on  the 
death  of  a  buck  or  doe,  another  succeeds,  and 
they  possess  their  usual  circle,  cannot  be  as- 
certained, but  ^e  &ct  is  perfectly  established. 
•  •  a 

The  first  ring  a  hare  takes  is  generally  the 
foundation  of  the  ensuing  pastime,  all  the 
doubles  she  afterwards  makes  are  in  a  great 
measure  like  the  first ;  a  hare  will  go  over 
great  part  of  trailed  land,  and  visit  her  works 
of  the  preceding  night  and  morning;  some- 
times a  buck  will  take  endways  over  fresh 
ground,  without  ofiering  to  return ;  the  doe 
usually  runs  in  a  circle,  unless  with  young,  or 
having  recently  kindled ;  at  such  times  she 
often  runs  forward,  and  scarcely  ever  escapes 
with  life,  being  naturally  unfit  for  &t%ue: 
however,  both  sexes  greatly  regulate  dieir 
conduct  according  to  the  season  and  weather. 
After  a  rainy  night,  in  a  woody  country, 
neither  buck  nor  doe  will  keep  the  cover, 
owing  to  the  drops  of  wet  tiangiT^  on  the 
spray;  they  therefore  run  the  highways  or 
stony  lanes,  for  as  the  scent  naturally  lies 
strong,  they  hold  the  roods  which  take  the 
least ;  not  that  a  hare  judges  upon  what  soil 
the  scent  lies  weakest ;  it  is  her  ean  that 
chiefly  direct   her,   for   the  hounds   being 
oftener  at  fault  on  the  hard  paths  than  the 
turf,  she  finds  herself  not  so  closely  jxessed, 
and  is  not  so  much  alarmed  with  the  conti- 
nual cry  of  the  dogs  at  her  heels.      The 
louder  the  cry,  the  more  she  is  terrified,  and 
flies  the  swifter;  the  certain  effect  of  which 
is,  a  heart  broken  sooner  than  with  a  pock 
equal  in  number  and  goodness,  but  who  spend 
their  tongues  less  free.     The  same  principle 
directs  the  hare  to  run  to  the  coven  in  autumn ; 
when  the  ground  is  dry,  and  the  wind  cold  at 
north  or  east ;  she  then  keeps  the  paths  that 
are  covered  with  leaves,  which  are  so  con- 
tinually falling  and  blowing  about,  that  the 
best,  hounds  can  carry  no  scent ;  her  alarms 
sre  consequently  short,  and  she  rests  contented 

where  she  is  lesst  disturbed. 

•  •  • 

When  a  hare  ri^es  out  of  form,  if  she  erects 
her  ears,  and  at  first  runs  slowly,  with  her 
scut  cast  over  her  bock,  it  is  surely  old  and 
crafty.  When  a  hare  is  hunted  to  her  form, 
along  the  hard  highways,  and  feeds  hr  away 
from  cover,  and  that  her  doublings  and  cross- 
ings  are  wide  and  Uige,  it  is  a  buck ;  for  the 
does  generally  keep  close  to  the  side  of  some 
cover,  and,  when  going  to  feed  in  the  corn- 
fields, seldom  cross  over  the  furrows,  but 
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follow  the  tnck  of  them :  when  hunted  thej 
turn  fireqnently,  use  many  ttimtagems,  and 
rarely  leave  the  coontry  round  their  seat, 
whilst  the  huck,  after  two  or  three  turns  ahout 
his  form,  runs  straight  forwud  four  or  fire 
miles,  and  then  probably  squats  in  some  place 
where  he  has  before  presenred  himsell  A 
buck  or  jack  hare  may  also  be  known  by  his 
head  being  shorter,  his  ears  more  grey,  his 
shoulders  redder,  and  the  body  being  smaller 
than  the  doe,  and,  at  his  first  starting,  by  the 
whiteness  of  his  hinder  parts. 

They  who  make  a  business  of  hare-finding 
(and  a  yeiy  advantageous  one  it  is,  in  some 
counties),  are  enabled  to  find  them  in  any 
weather,  by  observing  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  People  frequently  do  not  find  hares, 
from  not  knowing  them  in  their  forms.  A 
gentleman  coursing  with  his  friends,  was 
shown  a  hare  that  was  found  sitting :  **  Is 
that  a  hare?**  he  cried;  ^  then,  by  Jove,  I 

found  two  this  morning  as  we  rode  along.*** 

•  •  • 

According  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
hare  is  to  be  looked  for :  if  it  be  spring,  upon 
Allows  or  green  com ;  during  the  autumn,  in 
stubbles  or  turnips ;  in  winter  they  will  seat 
themselves  near  houses,  in  brambles  and  tufts 
of  thorns.  •  •  • 

Hares  will  certainly,  when  hard  pressed, 
go  to  vault ;  that  is,  take  the  ground  like  a 
rabbit  •  •  • 

FeeundUijf  f^Hairez, — A  nude  and  female 
hare  were  put  together  by  Lord  Ribblesdale, 
for  a  year,  when  the  oi&pring  amounted  to 
sixty-eight.  A  couple  of  rabbits,  inclosed  for 
the  same  period,  produced  about  three  hun- 
dred. •  •  • 

Feet  of  Haree Tender  feet  in  dogs  are 

owing  to  the  softness  of  that  fleshy  substance 
called  the  ball  of  the  foot;  but  nature  has  to 
the  hare  been  singularly  liberal  in  this  part  by 
supplying  her  with  such  feet  as  are  not  subject 
*to,  and  indeed  scarcely  susceptible  of  hurt,  so 
as  to  incommode  her  in  running.  The  balls 
of  her  feet,  instead  of  hard  flesh,  are  covered 
with  strong  coarse  fiir,  suited  so  well  for  the 
purpose,  that  she  never  treads  easier  or  to 
more  advantage  than  on  the  hardest  beaten 
track,  or  rugged,  stony  road;  the  very  but. 
ftoe  which  cripples  a  d<^  she  glides  over  with 
pleasure.  In  a  frost  she  has  an  evident  su- 
periority  to  most  creatures;  the  horse  does 
not  at  that  season  take  his  gallops  for  fear  of 
foundering ;  the  greyhound  or  hound  would 
in  running  start  idl  their  daws,  and  tear  their 
soles  to  pieces,  whilst  the  hare  treads  as  soft  as 
if  she  went  on  wooL 

Hare  Warren. — ^The  warren  should  be 
paled,  and  the  menses  made  of  brick ;  but  to  any 
person  making  a  warren,  Mr.  Beckford  recom- 
mends examining  the  traps,  boxes,  and  stoppers, 
all  of  which  have  peculiarities  not  easy  to  be 


described.  His  town  warren  is  ina  wood  of  near 
thirty  acres,  and  is  cut  into  many  walks ;  a 
smaller  warren,  which  would  perhaps  answer 
as  well,  should  have  only  one  walk,  and  that 
round  the  outade  of  it.  No  d<^  must  ever  be 
allowed  to  enter  it,  and  tn^  for  stoats  and 
polecats  should  be  constantly  set  Parsley 
sown  in  it  will  induce  the  hares  to  keep  at 
home.  When  hares  at  the  end  of  a  season 
become  shy  of  the  traps  from  having  been 
often  caught,  it  will  be  necessary  to  drive  them 
in  with  spaniels.  The  wanen  hares  ^rill  be 
found  very  thick  round  the  warren,  for  they 
will  be  unwilling  to  leave  it,  and  ^en  dia. 
turbed  by  dogs  will  immediately  go  in.  The 
number  of  hares  which  a  warren  will  supply 
is  hardly  to  be  conceived ;  but  Mr.  B.  prefers 
a  warren  in  the  midst  of  an  open  country 
(which  might  be  stopped  close  on  hunting 
days),  to  the  catching  hares  in  traps,  and  then 
tummg  them  down.  A  warren  so  situated 
would  supply  the  whole  country  with  haies, 
which,  after  one  turn  round  it,  would  most 

probably  run  straight  on  end. 

•  •  « 

The  Varying  Hare. — ^This  species  has  a 
very  soft  fur,  which  in  summer  is  grey,  with  a 
sl^t  mixture  of  tawny;  the  tail  is  alwayv 
white.  The  ears  are  shorter,  and  the  legs 
more  slender  than  those  of  the  common  hare, 
and  the  feet  more  closely  and  warmly  furred. 
In  size  this  animal  is  somewhat  smaller. 

Besides  other  cold  parts  of  Europe,  the 
varying  hare  is  found  on  the  tops  of  the  hig^ 
est  Scotch  hills,  never  descending  to  the  plains. 
It  never  mixes  with  the  last  flpedea,  though 
common  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  It  does 
not  run  fiut,  and  when  alarmed  takes  shelter 
in  clefts  of  the  rocks. 

In  September  it  be^s  to  change  its  grey 
coat  and  resume  its  white  winter  dress,  in 
which  only  the  tips  and  edges  of  the  ears 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  black.  In  the 
month  of  April  it  again  becomes  grey.  It 
is  somewhat  singular  that  although  tUs  animal 
be  brought  into  a  house,  and  even  kept  in 
Btoved  apartments,  yet  it  still  changes  its  colour 
at  the  same  period  that  it  does  among  ita  na- 

tive  mountains. 

«  •  • 

Hounds  for  hunting  box  hares  should  not 
be  too  fleet,  and  they  are  to  be  hunted  like  a 
pack  of  fox  hoimds,  as  a  trap  hare  runs  very 
much  in  the  same  manner,  and  will  even  top 
the  hedges;  Mr.  B.  concludes  his  remarks 
upon  the  running  of  trap  hares,  with  the  me- 
thod reconmiended  by  a  gentleman  to  insure 
them  to  run  straight,  which  was  tying  a  pieoe 
of  riband  to  their  ears. 

The  hounds  mostly  used  for  hare  hunting, 
are  the  deep-tongued,  thick-lipped,  broad  and 
long  hung  southern  hounds. 

The  fleet,  sharp-nosed  d<9,  ears  nairow. 
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daep-ehntsd,  with  thin  ihaQtilen,  iliairiiig  t,  i  hi*  ihoulderaj 

qoirtcr  croH  of  the  fox  boond.  I       The  rough  or  ■mooth  betgl*.^J}<iN»I — 

The  rough  wire-hund  bound,  thick  qiur.     Buffon,  ^.  ^e. 
toed,  wall  bung,  ind  not  too  much  fletli  on  I 

Harelip,  s.  A  fissnre  in  the  npper  lip,  witb  want  of  sabstaDce. 
Harness,  s.  The  leather  gear.  Sec,  uaed  to  attach  horses  to  carriagei. 
Harness,  r.  To  fix  horses  in  their  traces. 
Harpoon,  t.  A  bearded  dart  with  a  line  festeued  to  the  handle,  with 

which  whales  are  Btrnck  and  caught. 
Harquebuss,  «.  obt.  ^r.  Arquebuse.    A  handgun;  a  musquet. 
Harrier,  Hen  Harrier,  {Circut  Pygargvt,  Fleming),*.  A  small 

sized  hawk.     It  is  generally  beheved  by  omithologista  to  be  the  aama 

species  as  the  Ringtail. 
Harrier,  ».  A  dog  for  hunting  hares. 


Thia  dog  IB  now  ilmoit  aaiTerall^  nied  In 
Great  Britaui  far  hut  hunting.  He  wu  on- 
pnallj  genented  in  a  donbla  cioa,  between 
the  amall  bcngle,  the  uuthem  hound,  and  the 
dwarf  fox. 

Tba^  arc,  howarer,  vuioui  huiien  pro- 
dneed  bj-  croam  introduced  in  breeding,  dic- 
tated bj  knawledge  and  eipeiieace.  and  de- 
p^MiKw^  OD  the  kind  of  countrj  they  hunt  in, 
and  the  wbh  or  &ncj  of  the  owner  of  the 
pck ;  all  of  which  are  a  great  alteialion  In 
theUood. 

The  harrier  panuea  the  h*ie  wilb  great 
<i;|||iii  ai  ajid  ipeed,  allomng  her  bat  little 
tine  to  t«nthe  or  double.  The  keennt 
^vrtaraen  often  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up 
with  tfaii  dog,  and  with  i   tCrang  hate  it  is 


Af  melod J  and  cheerful  harmon)'  in  the  roicea 
rf  iMirier*  dunng  the  cbaae. 

Mr.   BeckfiHd,  who  wai  joMlj  anaemed 
oae  of  the  beat  judge*  of  dogi  in  Britiin,  to- 


rien  -with  much  hone  and  itrengtb  within  a 
■null  compata,  and,  at  the  nine  time,  of  a 
huuboDie  make.  Theie  tnpectiTe  qualiUei 
he  obtained ;  and  hi«  houndi  lan  renuikaUj 
well  together,  went  6M,  hid  all  the  alaeri^ 
(hat  could  be  deuivl,  and  woald  hnnt  the 
coldeit  Kent. 

Although  the  banier  it  the  belt  adapted  for 
hare  hunting,  yet  there  are  nluatjoni  where  ha 
ii  too  weak,  being  iU-iuited  for  mafj  and 
manhv  Imdi,  luch  u  thoie  of  Lanetahire  and 
Lincolnihiie,  and  niia;  other  placei.  Tb* 
large  low  Huthem  hgnnd  teemt  beat  cilenla- 
tod  for  luchlocalitiea.  Hanien  which  are  of  ■ 
larger  deKtiptiou,  and  croned  for  the  parpoM 


Bwil1  n 


u«>  the  pleaaure  of  the  etun 
i  to  Ibow  of  foi-buBtiag. 
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Harrien,  in  Mr.  Beckford*s  judgment,  to  be 
good,  must  be  kept  to  tbdr  proper  gune. 
Hounds  cannot  be  perfect  unless  used  to  one 
scent,  and  one  style  of  hunting ;  to  run  fox 
nith  them  teaches  them  to  skirt,  and  is  of 


great  disservice  to  them.  The  high  scent 
which  a  fox  leaves,  the  straightness  of  Ms 
course,  the  eagerness  of  the  pursuit,  and  the 
hallooing  that  usually  accompanies  it,  all  con^ 
tribute  to  spoil  a  hamtr^-JSrewn-^tmwL 


Harrt,  9.  In  Scotland,  signifies  to  rob,  plunder,  or  oppress ;  destractioii 

of  game  hy  birds  of  prey. 
Hart,  s.  A  he-deer  of  the  large  kind ;  the  male  of  the  roe. 
Hartshorn,  s*  A  volatile  alkali,  originally  drawn  from  the  horn  of  a  Btag, 

called  by  modem  chemists  subcarbonate  of  ammonia. 
Haslet,  or  Harslet,  s.   The  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  a  hog,  with  the 

windpipe  and  part  of  the  throat  to  it. 
Hatch,  v.  To  produce  young  from  eggs  ;  to  quicken  the  eggs  by  incuba- 
tion. 
Hatch,  s.  A  brood  excluded  from  the  egg ;  the  act  of  exclusion  from  the 

^SS  *  ^^^  half-door ;  in  the  plural,  the  doors  or  openings  by  which  they 

descend  from  one  deck  or  floor  of  a  ship  to  another. 
Hattock,  «.  A  shock  of  com.     ProvinciaL 
Haul,  v.  To  pull,  to  draw,  to  drag  by  violence,  to  draw  a  net. 
Haul,  s   Pull,  violence  in  dragging;  a  draught  of  fishes. 
Haum,  8.  Straw. 

Haunch,  s.  The  thigh,  the  hind  hip ;  the  hind  part  of  a  deer. 
Haunt,  v.  To  frequent,  to  be  much  about  any  place. 
Haunt,  s.  Place  in  which  game  feed  and  are  found. 
Haw,  s.  The  berry  and  seed  of  the  hawthorn ;  a  hedge ;  an  excrescence 

in  the  eye ;  a  small  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to  a  house. 
Hawthorn,  ».  The  thorn  that  bears  haws ;  the  white  thorn. 
Hawthorn,  a.  Belonging  to  the  white  thorn;  consisting  of  white  thorn. 
Hawk,  s*  A  bird  of  prey,  used  much  anciently  in  sport  to  catch  other 

birds. 


Hawks  {Aoeipitfina^  Yiqobs)  are  birds  of 
prey,  belonging  to  the  falcon  family  (Fako- 
fUdat,  Leach),  and  characterised  bj  the  wings 
being  short,  and,  when  closed,  scarcely  reaching 
to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the  first  quill  feather  very 
short,  the  third  nearly  equal  to  the  fourth,  which 
is  the  longest  in  the  wing ;  shanks  plaited,  long, 
and  slender;  middle  toe  greatly  exceeding  the 
two  lateral  ones  in  length ;  claws  much  hooked, 
and  yery  sharp ;  flight  rapid  and  direct.  They 
pounce  upon  their  prey  on  the  wing,  and  are 
so  bold  as  to  attack  much  hunger  birds  than 
themselyes.         .       •  •  • 

Breaking  qf  Hawks. — ^When  the  hawk 
is  placed  upon  the  fist  with  his  hood  on,  he 
will  at  first  bait,  (flutter  ofl^)  when  he  is  to 
be  replaced  gently  by  the  hand ;  but  he  will 
very  soon  learn  to  ut  still.  He  must  be 
carried  on  the  fist  during  the  greater  part  of 


the  day  firequently,  and  stroked  with  a  fettther 
on  his  back  and  legs. 

When  he  is  to  be  fed,  the  hood  must  be 
taken  off^<|  At  first,  this  is  best  done  at  night, 
with  a  candle  so  placed  as  to  give  no  mora 
light  than  is  absolutely  necesssry;  but  in  two 
or  three  days  this  precaution  will  not  be  re- 
quired, and  he  may  be  unhooded,  and  fed  by 
daylight 

He  must  now  be  bronght,  by  dcgreea,  to 
stand  quiet  when  the  h^od  is  to  be  put  on. 

The  brail  is  used  for  this  purpoeo.  This  is 
a  thong  of  soft  leather,  witik  a  slit  mimii^ 
longitudinally  along  the  middle,  of  ani^^  a 
length  as  to  admit  Uie  pinion  jwnt. 

When  the  pinion  joint  has  been  introduced 
into  the  slit,  the  lower  end  <^  the  Uiong  is 
brought  backwards  under  the  wing,  and  tied 
to  the  other  end  above  it. 
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The  ling  is  thus  eonfined,  and  in  Bnch  • 
Ti«7  as  to  remoYo  it  but  little  from  ite  natural 
position,  and  bo  that  it  can  receive  no  injury. 
Another  very  effectual  way  to  maJce  a 
hawk  itand  quiet  is,  by  causing  water  to 
stream  upon  him,  from  a  wisp  of  hay  or 
itnw,  until  he  is  thoroughly  drenched.  This 
should  always  be  done  in  the  morning,  and 
ho  should  be  carried  on  the  fist  until  he  is 
drj,  with  his  wing  broiled^  be  stroked  with 
a  feather,  and  hooded  and  unhooded  very 
frequently. 

When  he  has  become  a  little  accustomed 
to  the  hood,  neither  the  brail  nor  the  drench, 
ing  will  be  necessary,  but  he  must  be  carried 
slffiott  all  day  upon  the  fist.  The  hood  is  to 
be  occasionally  taken  off,  and  he  may  then  be 
allowed  for  a  short  time  to  pull  upon  a  stump 
or  pinion  from  which  he  can  get  but  little 
meat. 

A  few  monthiuls  should  always  be  given 
to  him  the  moment  the  hood  is  put  on. 

Hawks,  when  hooded,  are  always  quiet. 
In  the  field  the  hood  prevents  them  from 
baiting  when  birds  rise,  and,  at  other  times, 
from  being  alarmed  at  any  thing  that  may 
approach  theuL. 

It  may,  perhaps,  appear  paradoxical  to  assert, 
that  hawks,  by  being  kept  hooded,  are  brought 
nearer  to  their  natmal  halnts,  but  tiiis  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case,  for  by  this  treatment  they 
srs  induced  to  remun  at  rest  when  they  are 
not  either  fbedji^,  or  in  pursuit  of  game ;  and 
ndi  are  their  hkbits  in  a  wild  state,  when 
left  nodistarbed. 

When  the  hawk  is  become  tolerably  tame, 
he  may  be  unhooded,  and,  after  having  eaten 
s  few  mouthfiils,  be  placed  on  the  block,  and 
enticed  to  come  from  thence  to  the  fist  when 
held  near  him.  He  will  soon  learn  to  fly  to 
h  when  it  is  presented  to  him  at  the  distance 
^  several  feet,  the  fist  being,  of  course, 
slways  well  garnished  with  meat. 

When  he  has  been  practised  in  this  man- 
ner for  a  few  days,  if  he  be  unhooded  on  the 
fist,  and  a  small  piece  of  meat  be  thrown  on 
the  ground,  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
feet,  he  will  fly  down  to  it,  and  having  eaten 
it,  fly  back  to  the  fist,  entioed,  as  usual,  by 

the  offer  of  food. 

•  •  • 

The  sport  of  hawking  is  generally  phced  at 
the  bead  (rf  thoee  smusements  that  can  only 
be  practised  in  the  conntry,  and  probably  it 
obtained  thia  precedency  from  its  being  a 
pastime  so  gencnlly  followed  by  the  nobility, 
act  in  this  country  only,  but  also  upon  the 
continent.  Persons  of  high  rank  rarely  ap- 
peared without  their  dogs  and  their  hawks; 
the  latter  they  carried  with  them  when  they 
jdifoeyed  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
sometimes  even  when  they  went  to  battle, 
and  would  not  part  with  them  to  procure  their 


own  liberty  when  taken  prisoners.  Sometimes 
they  formed  part  of  the  train  of  an  ecdesiaatic 

These  birds  were  considered  as  ensigns  of 
nobility:  and  no  action  could  be  reckoned 
more  dishonourable  to  a  num  of  rank  than  to 
give  up  his  hawk. 

I  cannot  trace  the  origin  of  hawking  to  an 
earlier  period  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.  Julius  Firmicus,  who  lived  about 
that  time,  is  the  first  Latin  author  that  speaks 
of  felconers,  and  the  art  of  teaching  one  spe- 
cies  of  birds  to  fiy  after  and  catch  otiiers. 

The  grand  fiiuconnier  of  France  was  an  oSi. 
cer  of  great  eminence ;  his  annual  sslary  was 
four  thousand  fiorins;  he  was  attended  by  fifty 
gentlemen,  and  fifty  assistant  felconers;  he 
was  allowed  to  keep  three  hundred  hawks ;  he 
licensed  every  vender  of  hawks  in  France, 
and  received  a  tax  upon  every  bird  sold  in 
that  kingdom,  and  even  within  the  verg^  of 
the  court ;  and  the  king  never  rode  out  upon 
any  occasion  of  consequence  without  this  offi- 
cer attending  him. 

Edward  III.,  according  to  Froissart,  had 
with  him  in  his  army  when  he  invaded  France, 
thirty  fiilconers  on  horseback,  who  had  chaigo 
of  his  hawks ;  and  every  day  he  either  hunted, 
or  went  to  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  hawk- 
ing, as  his  fency  inclined  him. 

We  may  also  here  notice,  that  the  ladles 
not  only  accompanied  the  gentlemen  in  pur- 
suit  of  this  diversion,  but  often  practised  it  by 
themselves ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  a  contem- 
porary writer,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  they 
even  excelled  the  men  in  knowledge  and  ex. 
ercise  of  the  art  of  fidconry,  which  reason,  he 
very  ungallantly  produces,  in  proof  that  the 
pastime  was  frivolous  and  effeminate.  Hawk- 
ing  was  forbidden  to  the  clergy  by  the  csnons 
of  the  church ;  but  the  prohibition  was  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  restrain  them  from  the 
pursuit  of  this  fitvourite  and  feshionable 
amusement  On  which  account,  as  weU  as 
for  hunting,  they  were  severely  lashed  by  the 
poets  and  moralists ;  and,  indeed,  the  one  was 
rarely  spoken  of  witibout  the  other  being  in- 
cluded ;  for  those  who  delighted  in  hawking 
were  generslly  proficients  in  hunting  also. 

When  the  hawk  was  not  flying  at  her  game, 
she  was  usually  hood-winked,  with  a  cap  or 
hood  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  fltted  to 
her  head ;  and  this  hood  was  worn  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  All  hawks  taken  upon 
^*  the  fist,*^  the  term  used  for  carrying  them 
upon  the'  hand,  had  straps  of  leather,  called 
jesses,  put  upon  their  legs.  The  jesses  were 
made  sufficiently  long  for  the  knots  to  appear 
between  the  middle  and  the  little  fingers  of 
the  hand  that  held  them,  so  that  the  lunes, 
or  small  thongs  of  leather,  might  be  fiwtened 
to  them  with  two  tyrrits,  or  rings ;  and  the 
lunes  were  loosely  wound  round  the  little 
finger.     It  appears  that  sometimes  the  jesses 
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-were  of  tiW:  Lutly,  their  1^  were  adorned 
with  bells,  &8tened  with  rings  of  leather, 
each  leg  having  one;  and  the  leathers,  to 
which  the  bells  were  attached,  were  denomU 
nated  bewits ;  and  to  the  bewits  was  added 
the  creanoe,  or  long  thread,  by  which  the  bird 
in  tutoring,  was  drawn  back,  alter  she  had 
been  permitted  to  fiy ;  and  this  was  called  the 
reclaiming  of  the  hawk.  The  bewits,  we  are 
informed,  were  useful  to  keep  the  hawk  from 
*^  winding  when  she  bated,"  that  is,  when  she 
fluttered  her  wings  to  fly  after  her  game. 

Respecting  the  bells,  it  is  particularly  re- 
commended that  they  should  not  be  too  heavy, 
to  impede  the  flight  of  the  bird ;  and  that  they 
should  be  of  equal  weight,  sonorous,  shrill, 
and  musical ;  not  both  of  one  sound,  but  the 
one  a  semitone  below  the  other ;  they  ought 
not  to  be  broken,  especially  in  the  sounding 
part,  because,  in  that  case,  the  sound  emitted 


would  be  dull  and  unpleaung.  "■  There  is, 
says  the  book  of  Saint  Alban's,  great  choice  of 
sparrow-hawk  bells,  and  they  are  cheap  enough ; 
but  for  goshawk  bells,  those  made  at  Milan, 
are  called  the  best;  and,  indeed,  they  are  ex> 
cellent ;  for  they  are  commonly  sounded  with 
silver,  and  charged  for  accordingly.  But  we 
have  good  bells  brought  from  Dordreght 
(Dort),  which  are  well  paired,  and  produce  & 

very  shrill,  but  pleasant  sound.** 

•  «  • 

The  person  who  carried  the  hawk  was  pro- 
vided with  gloves  for  that  purpose,  to  prevent 
their  talons  from  hurting  his  hand.  In  the 
inventories  of  apparel  belonging  to  Kixi^ 
Henry  VIII.  such  articles  frequently  oocar ; 
at  Hampton  Court,  in  the  jewel  house,  were 
seven  hawkes*  gloves  embroidered. — Montagu 
Sebright—Strutt. 


Hay,  s.  Grass  dried  to  fodder  cattle  in  winter. 

Much  in  a  hoTse*s  condition  depends  on  the    and  the  smell  and  colour  afford  a  test  of  its 
quality  of  his  hay ;  good  hay  is  easily  chosen,     quality  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Hazard,  s.  Chance,  accident ;  chance  of  danger ;  a  game  at  dice. 


Any  number  of  persons  may  play  hazard. 
The  person  who  takes  the  box  and  dice,  throws  a 
main,  that  is  to  say,  a  chance  for  the  company, 
which  must  be  above  four,  and  not  exceed 
nine,  otherwise  it  is  no  main,  consequently 
he  must  keep  throwing  till  he  brings  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  or  nine;  this  done,  he  must 
throw  his  own  chance,  which  may  be  any 
above  three,  and  not  exceeding  ten:  if  he 
throw  two  aces  or  trois-ace  (commonly  called 
crabs),  he  loses  his  stakes,  let  the  company^s 
chance,  called  the  main,  be  what  it  will.  If 
the  main  should  be  seven,  and  seven  or  eleven 
be  thrown  immediately  after,  it  is  what  is 
called  a  nick,  and  the  caster  (the  present 
player)  wins  out  his  stakes :  also,  if  eight  be 
the  main,  and  eight  or  twelve  thrown  imme- 
diately after,  it  is  also  called  a  nick,  and  the 
caster  wins  his  stakes.  The  caster  throwing 
any  other  number  for  the  main,  such  as  is 
admitted,  and  bringing  the  same  number 
directly  afterwards,  that  is  likewise  termed 
a  nick,  and  he  then  also  wins  whatever  stakes 
he  has  made. 

Every  three  successive  mains  the  caster 
wins,  he  is  to  pay  half  a  guinea  to  the  box  or 
furnisher  of  the  dice. 

The  meaning  of  a  stake  or  bet  at  this  game 
differs  somewhat  from  the  other.  If  a  person 
choose  to  lay  a  sum  of  money  with  the 
thrower  or  caster,  he  must  put  his  cash  upon 
the  table,  within  a  circle  whioh  is  described 
for  that  piurpose ;  when  he  has  done  this,  if 
the  caster  agree  to  it,  he  knocks  the  box  upon 
the  table  at  the  person^s  money  whh  whom 
he  intends  to  bet,  or  particularly  mentions  at 


whose  money  he  throws,  which  is  snffident, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  answer  whatever  sum  b 
down,  unless  the  staker  calls  to  cov«';  in 
tiiat  case  the  caster  is  obl^ed  to  stake  also, 
otherwise  the  bets  would  be  void.  It  is  optional 
in  the  person  who  bets  with  the  thrower,  to  bar 
any  throw  which  the  caster  may  be  going  to 
cast,  provided  neither  of  the  dice  be  seen ;  if 
one  ^e  should  be  discovered,  the  caster  must 
throw  the  other  to  it,  unless  the  throw  is  bar- 
red in  proper  time. 

The  common  odds,  which  are  aboolntelj 
necessary  to  be  understood,  before  any  person 
attempts  to  play  or  bet  at  this  game,  are  as 
follow :  if  seven  be  thrown  for  the  main,  and 
four  the  chance,  it  is  2  to  1  ^(ainst  the  per- 
son who  throws ;  if  six  to  four  be  thrown,  5 
to  3 ;  if  five  to  four,  4  to  3 ;  seven  to  nine, 

3  to  2 ;  seven  to  six,  3  to  2,  barring  the  two 
trois ;  with  the  two  trois,  only  six  to  five ; 
seven  to  five,  3  to  2 ;  six  to  five,  an  even  bet, 
barring  the  doublets  or  the  two  trois ;  with 
the  trois,  5  to  4 ;  eight  to  five,  an  even  bet, 
barring  the  two  fours ;  five  to  four  with  the 
two  fours ;  nine  to  five,  even ;  nine  to  foor,  is 

4  to  3 ;  the  nick  of  seven  is  7  to  2,  but  often 
laid  but  10  to  3;  and  five  to  one  yon  do  not 
nick  six  or  eighL 

To  illustrate  these  calculations  still  men 
clearly,  the  foUowing  table  wiU  be 
able : — 

TABLB  or   THE  ODDS. 


7  to  4  is  2  to  1.) 
6..4..5..3.f 
5..4..4..3.r  "^ 
7..d..3..2.j 


against  the  caster. 
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7to6 
7.. 5 
6 


{3  to  2,  barring  the  two  trois. 
6  . .  5,  with  Uie  two  trois. 


2. 


8 


J,  i  even,  burii 
•^j  5..  4  with 

f.  j  even,  barrii 
'^\  5..4with 


barring  the  two  trois. 

the  two  trois. 
barring  the  two  fours 
the  two  fours. 
9 . .  5      even. 

The  nick  of  seren  is  7  to  2,  often  laid  1 0 
to  3. 

The  nick  of  six  and  eight  is  5  to  1. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  perfectly  master  of 


» 


these  odds,  in  order  to  play  the  prudent  game, 
and  to  make  use  of  them  by  way  of  insuring 
bets  in  what  is  called  hedging,  in  case  the 
chance  happens  to  be  unlikely ;  for,  by  taking 
the  odds  a  ready  calculator  secures  himself^ 
and  often  stands  part  of  his  bet  to  a  certainty. 
For  example,  if  seven  be  the  main,  and  four  the 
chance,  and  he  should  have  5/.  depending  on 
the  main,  by  taking  6/.  tp  3/.  he  must  either 
win  21.  or  I/. ;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  he 
should  not  like  his  chance,  by  laying  the  odds 
against  himself,  he  must  save  in  proportion  to 
the  bet  he  has  made. — Hoyle. 


Hazard,  v.  To  expose  to  chance. 

Haze,  «.  Fog,  mist. 

Hazel,  s.  A  nut-tree. 

Hazel,  a.  Light  hrown,  of  the  colour  of  hazel. 

Head,  s.  The  part  of  the  animal  that  contains  the  brain  or  the  organ  of 
sensation  and  thought ;  chief,  principal  person,  one  to  whom  the  rest  are 
subordinate ;  state  of  a  deer*H  horns,  by  which  his  age  is  known ;  the 
top  of  anything  bigger  than  the  rest ;  the  forepart  of  anything,  as  of  a 
ship ;  that  which  rises  on  the  top  of  liquors ;  upper  part  of  a  bed ;  source 
of  a  stream. 


The  head  of  the  horse  is  a  very  important 
part,  considered  with  a  view  to  the  b^uty  of 
the  animal;  and  in  no  part  is  an  improvement 
in  the  breed  so  soon  detected  as  in  this.  Can 
anj  thing  be  conceived  more  dissimilar  than 
the  snudl  inexpressive  features  attached  to 
the  enormous  head  of  a  cart-horse,  compared 
with  the  bold  striking  linea  which  grace  that 
of  the  blood-horse  ? 


proved  breeds,  is  small  and  angular,  the 
eyes  prominent,  the  ears  spirited,  small,  and 
pointed;  the  forehead  wide,  straight,  and 
sometimes  slightly  curved  inwards  at  the 
lower  part :  in  them  the  facial  angle  is  about 
25°,  whereas,  in  the  heavy  breed,  it  is  more 
generally  23** :  its  junction  with  the  neck, 
also,  is  less  easy  and  elegant  than  in  the  im- 


The  head,  in  the  im-  |  proved  kind Blaine. 

Head,  v*  To  lead ;  to  direct ;  to  behead ;  to  kill  by  taking  away  the  head ; 
to  lop  trees  at  the  top  ;  to  get  before  a  deer  or  fox,  to  make  him  take 
another  course. 

Headland,  s.  Promontory,  cape ;  ground  under  hedges. 

Headstall,  5.  Part  of  the  bridle  that  covers  the  head. 

Headstrong,  a.  Unrestrained  ;  violent,  ungovernable. 

Heal,  9.  To  cure ;  to  restore  from  sickness  or  wounds. 

Healing,  cu  Mild,  mollifying ;  assuasive. 

Health,  s.  Freedom  from  bodily  pain  or  sickness ;  strength. 

Healthy,  a.  In  health,  free  from  sickness ;  in  good  condition. 

Hearing,  m.  The  sense  by  which  sounds  are  perceived :  reach  of  the  ear. 

Heart,  «.  The  muscle  which  by  its  contraction  and  dilatation  propels  the 
blood  through  the  course  of  circulation,  and  is  therefore  considered  as 
the  source  of  vital  motion.  It  is  situated  in  the  thorax,  and  divided 
externally  into  the  base,  the  superior  and  inferior  surface,  and  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  margin.  Internally  it  comprises  two  ventricles  called 
the  right  and  \^h. 
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Heartless,  a.  Without  courage,  ipiritless,  out  of  condition. 

Hearty,  a.  Sincere,  warm ;  in  full  health  ;  rigorojiB,  strong. 

Heat,  «.  The  sensation  caused  by  the  approach  or  touch  of  fire ;  hot 
weather ;  state  of  any  body  under  the  action  of  fire ;  a  term  in  laciog- 
/n  gun-making  three  degrees  of  heat  are  employed  ;  blood-red  heat,  the 
lowest  flame;  white  heat,  the  second;  and  sparkling  or  welding  beat, 
the  most  intense. 

Heath,  i.  A  plant ;  a  place  oTergrown  with  heath. 

Heathcock,  t.  A  Urge  fowl  that  frequents  heaths.     Vidt  Grousk. 

Heathpkas,  «.  A  species  of  hitter  retch. 

Hedge,  *.  A  fence  made  round  grounds  with  prickly  bushes. 

Hedoe,  v.  To  enclose  with  a  hedge ;  to  encircle  ;  to  shut  up  within  an 
enclosure.  In  betting,  hedging  means  to  bet  upon  and  against  the  same 
erent. 

HEDflBHOO,  t.  An  animal  set  with  prickles  like  thorns  in  a  hedge. 


HedgthagaaboDndin  my  gudcne  uid  fleldi. 
The  muiDer  1o  vhich  ike)-  Ht  Uis  niota  of 
th«  pUutain  ID  mj  gnM  mlk  i>  Ter;  euiioui : 
irith  their  Dpper  muidible,  *hie1i  it  much 
longer  thin  their  lover,  the]'  bore  under  the 
plut,  ud  »  eit  the  tool  oS  upnnli,  lening 
the  tuft  oflaTo  untouched.  In  thii  mpcct 
Ihsf  in  Krricnble,  u  they  dettroy  t  wry 
troubletome  weed ;  but  they  de&ee  the  mlki 
in  tome  meuun  by  digging  little  round  holei. 
It  ipiiran,  by  the  dung  that  they  drop  upon 
the  turf,  tbil  beetle)  ire  no  iDcoundenble 
pwt  ef  tfadrfood.  In  June  lul  I  procund  ■ 
litter  of  four  or  Hie  young  bedgehoga,  which 
appBired  W  be  about  five  or  aix  day>  old ; 


they,  I  find,  lllia  pup^iet,  ue  b<n>  bliiul,  and 
could  not  aee  when  they  ciina  to  my  haudk 
No  doubt  their  apinea  are  aoft  and  flexible  at 
the  time  of  their  Uith,  or  elae  the  poor  dam 
would  have  but  a  had  time  of  it  in  cho  crilkal 
moment  of  parturition  :  but  it  is  plain  that 
they  Boon  huden  ;  for  thue  Ultle  piga  had 
auch  atiff  pricklea  on  their  backa  and  sde*  aa 
would  eaaily  hiTefetched  blood,  bad  they  not 
been  handled  with  caution.  Tlieir  ipines  an 
quite  while  al  thii  age ;  aod  tbey  luTe  iillle 
ban^ng  eara,  which  J  do  not  rcmcnibct  to  he 
diacernible  in  the  old  onea.  The;  an,  in 
part,  at  thii  age  draw  their  aluD  di>wn  nrrr 
tfaeii  facet ;  but  are  ual  able  to  contnet  thun- 


r 
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idTes  into  a  ball,  as  thej  do,  for  the  sake  of 
defence,  when  fall  grown.  The  reason,  I  eup- 
poK,  is,  because  the  curious  muscle  that  ena- 
bles the  creature  to  roll  itself  up  into  a  hall 
bat  not  then  arrived  at  its  full  tone  and 
firmness.  Hedgehogs  make  a  deep  and  warm 
bvbanaculum  with  leaves  and  moss,  in  which 
tbej  conceal  themselves  for  the  winter :  but  I 
never  could  find  that  they  stored  in  any  winter 

proTision,  as  some  quadrupeds  certainly  do. 

•  •  • 

Jesse  says,  "  I  had  also  a  tame  hedge-hog, 
which  nestled  before  the  fire,  on  the  stomadi 
of  an  old  kzy  terrier  d<^,  who  was  much 
sttached  to  it,  and  the  best  understanding 

eiiited  between  them.** 

•  •  • 

Sagaeiiy  of  the  Hedgehog. — During  the 
nimmer  of  1818,  as  Mr.  Lane,  gamekeeper 


to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  was  passing  hy  the 
wood  of  Glascaden,  near  Oarlieston,  in  Soot- 
land,  he  fell  in  with  a  hedgehog,  crossing  the 
road  at  a  small  distance  before  him,  curying 
on  its  back  six  pheasant^s  e^sga,  which  upon 
examination  he  found  it  had  pilfered  from  a 
pheasants  nest  hard  by.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  creature  was  very  conspicuous,  as  several 
of  the  remaining  eg^  were  holed,  which  must 
have  been  done  by  it,  when  in  the  act  of  roll- 
ing itself  over  the  nest,  in  order  to  make  as 
many  adhere  to  its  prickles  as  possible.  After 
watching  the  motions  of  the  urchin  for  a  short 
time  longer,  Mr.  Lane  saw  it  deliberately 
crawl  into  a  fuize  bush,  where  its  nest  was, 
and  where  the  shells  of  seveml  eggs  were 
strewed  around,  which  had  at  some  former 
period  been  conveyed  thither  in  the  same 
I  manner. — White's  Selbome — Jesse. 


Hedgerow,  s.  The  series  of  trees  or  bushes  planted  for  enclosures. 
HfDGBSPARROW,  or  Chanter,  (AccefitoT  Modularisf  Cuvier),  ».    A 
sparrow  that  lives  in  bushes. 


This  well  known  species,  commonly  called 
hedge  sparrow,  needs  little  description.  The 
length  is  five  inches  and  three  quarters ;  weight 
near  six  drama.  Bill  dusky ;  irides  light  hazel ; 
head  and  neck  brown,  mixed  with  ash-colour ; 
back  and  wing  coverts  darker  brown,  edged 
with  rufous  brown ;  throat  and  breast  dull  ash- 
cdour ;  belly  dirty  white ;  sides  and  vent  taw- 
ny brown.  The  female  has  less  ash-colour 
aboat  the  bead  and  breast. 

The  hedge  sparrow  is  found  in  all  parts  of 
EogUttd ;  Ims  a  pleasing  song,  which  it  begins 
with  the  new  year,  if  the  weatho*  is  m^d ; 


breeds  early,  making  a  nest  in  March,  com- 
posed  of  green  moss  and  wool,  and  lined  with 
hair,  which  is  placed  in  some  low  evei<green 
shrub,  thick  brush,  or  cut  hedge ;  frequently 
builds  in  &ggot  piles.  The  eggs  are  four  or 
five  in  number,  blue;  their  weight  about 
twenty-eight  grains. 

This  bird  is  one  of  the  few  of  the  warbler 
tribe  that  remains  with  us  the  whole  year. 
The  food  is  insects  and  worms ;  but  like  the 
redbreast,  it  will,  in  defect  of  these,  pick  up 
crumbs  of  bread ;  and  seems  to  prefer  situa- 
tions near  the  hatdtation  of  man      Montagu* 


Hbel,  «.  The  part  of  the  foot  that  protuberates  behind. 

Heifer,  s.  A  young  cow. 

Heeler,  «•  A  cock  that  strikes  well  with  his  heels.  * 

Hemorrhage,  $.  A  violent  flux  of  blood. 

Hen,  m.  The  female  of  a  house  cock ;  the  female  of  any  bird. 

Henroost,  s*  The  place  where  the  poultry  rest. ' 

Herb,  s.  Herbs  are  those  plants  whose  stalks  are  soft,  and  have  nothing 

woody  in  them,  as  grass  and  hemlock. 
Herbaceous,  a.  Belonging  to  herbs ;  feeding  on  vegetables. 
Herbaoe,  8.  Herbs  collectively ;  grass,  pasture. 
Herd,  «,  A  number  of  beasts  together ;  it  anciently  signified  a  keeper  of 

cattle,  as  goat-herd. 
Her1>,  V*  To  run  in  herds  or  companies ;  to  associate. 
Herdsman,  «•  One  employed  in  ]tending  herds. 
Hermaphrodite,  s.  An  animal  uniting  two  sexes. 
Hernia,  s.  Any  kind  of  rupture. 
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HixoN,  Common   Herom,    Hehonsbwgh,  or  Heromshaw,   {Ardta 

Major,  Linn.  ;  Le  Heron  huppi,  Buef.)  $.  A  bird  that  feeds  oa  fieh. 


Although  ths  hm>n  i<  of  m  long,  Unk, 
kvkwtnl  ih^w,  vet  iu  plumage  givH  it,  on 
tfae  whole.  Ml  «gne(blt  appesnuce ;  but  when 
■tripped  of  Id  feithen,  it  looks  u  if  it  hul 
beeti  itaiTfd  to  death.  It  teldom  weight  more 
thin  between  three  uidfour  pounds,  nnlvitfa- 
(tuding  it  mcuum  ibout  three  feet  in 
length,  uid  in  the  brodth  of  ita  wing»,  Irani 
tip  to  tip,  (boie  fin.  The  Ull  ii  ni  inch(« 
limg,  ttnight,  pointed,  and  aCrong,  and  ita 
edgei  Bi«  thin  ud  slightly  aemted ;  the  np- 

ioDt,  dukeit  on  the  ridge,  the  under  one 
Tellow  ;  a  ban  akin,  of  ■  greeniih  colour, 
ia  extended  from  the  beak  bejond  the 
eyea;  the  iridea  of  which  are  yellow,  and 
giro  them  a  flelro  and  piercing  napeit. — 
The  brow  and  crown  of  the  head  are  white, 
bordered  abore  the  eyea  by  black  linea,  which 
Teach  the  nape  of  the  nerk,  where  the;  join  a 
long  flowing  pendent  ereat  of  the  lame  colour. 
Thv  apper  part  of  the  neck,  in  aome,  ia  while, 
in  othert  pale  uh,  the  forepart  lower  down  ia 
epotted  with  a  donbls  row  of  black  feathen, 
and  those  which  tail  otct  tbe  hreaal  are  long, 
looae,anduawebbed;  the  thouldeti  and  acapu- 
lar  tealbert  are  alao  of  the  aame  kind  of  lei- 
ttlie,  of  a  grey  colonr  geneially  aCreaked  with 
while,  and  apread  OTer  ita  downjiloiJied  back. 
The  ridge  of  the  wing  ia  white ;  covirta  and 
■ecoodariel  lead  colour ;  baitard  winga  and 
quilla  of  a  bluiah  black,  ai  are  alio  the  long, 
toft  feathera,  which  take  their  riae  on  the  ndes 
Dnder  the  winga ;  and,  foiling  down,  meet  at 
their  tlpa,  and  hide  all  the  under  parti :  (he 


latter,  next  the  (kin,  are  cerered  wjtii  \  thick, 
mmtied,  dirty-white  down,  except  abonl  llw 
belly  and  vent,  which  are  almoat  hve.  Tin 
tail  ia  abort,  and  conaiita  of  twelve  (ealbn*  >( 
a  cinereoua  or  browniib  lead-colour ;  the  Itgi 
are  dirty-green,  long,  ban  above  the  kneea,  and 
the  middle  claw  i>  jagged  on  the  inner  edge. 

The  female  haa  not  the  long  flowing  cieM, 
or  the  long  feathera  which  hang  over  th« 
breaat  of  the  male,  sad  her  whole  plumage  >■ 
more  unifonnally  dull  and  obacun.  In  tha 
breeding-aeaaou  they  congregate  in  laipi  ao- 
cieliei ;  anil,  like  the  nwka,  biiitd  their  neftl 
on  treei,  n-iih  aticki.  lined  with  dried  gnat, 
wool,  and  other  warm  matctiala.  The  femal* 
lijt  from  four  to  aii  egga,  of  a  pale,  greenulk 
blue  colour. 

The  heron  ia  dncrfbed  b<r  Buffon  >■  edi. 
biting  the  picture  of  wretcJiedneBa,  anxiety, 
and  indigence,  condemned  to  atruggle  perpeto- 
ally  with  miaery  and  want  and  nckened  by 
the  teatleaa  cravingi  of  a  fomiahed  appetite,  && 
However  faithful  Oiia  ingenioutnaturatiit  mar 
have  been  in  ponrtnylng  the  appevance  of  lh« 
heron,  yet  othera  are  not  inclioerf  to  adopt  hia 


:  of  the  I 


jirdfl,  many  apeciea  of  which  employ  equal  at- 
«ndon  in  looking  for  their  prey,  and  it  ia  net 
inhkely  that  the  heron  derivea  pleaiure  fnm 
t  iniind  of  pun.  This  bird,  hownver,  ia  of  > 
nelancholy  deportment,  a  nleut  and  palieBI 
reature;  and  will,  in  raoat  aevere  weather. 
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Itmd  motionless  a  long  time  in  the 'water,  fixed 
to  s  tpoiy  in  appearance  like  the  stump  or  root 
of  t  tieo,  vmitk^  for  its  prey,  which  consists  of 
frogs,  watemewts,  eels,  and  other  kinds  of  fish ; 
and  it  is  also  said  that  it  will  devour  field-mice. 
The  heron  traverses  the  country  to  a  great 
distance  in  quest  of  some  convenient  or  fiivou- 
rite  fishing  spot,  and  in  its  aerial  journeys  soars 
to  ft  great  height,  to  which  the  eye  is  directed 
bj  its  harsh  cry,  uttered  from  time  to  time 
idule  on  the  wing.  In  flying  it  dmws  the  head 
between  the  shoulders,  and  the  1^  stretched 
out,  seem,  like  the  longer  tails  of  some  hirds, 
to  serve  the  office  of  a  rudder.  The  motion 
of  their  wings  is  heavy  and  flagging,  and  yet 
thej  get  forward  at  a  greater  rate  than  would 
be  imagined. 

In  England  herons  were  formerly  ranked 
among  the  royal  game,  and  protected  as  such 
bjr  the  laws ;  and  whoever  destroyed  their  eggs 
ms  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for 
each  ofiience.  Heron  hawking  was  at  that  time 
s  &vonrite  diversion  among  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  kingdom,  at  whose  tables  this 
Inrd  was  a  fiivourite  dish,  and  was  as  much  es- 
teemed as  pheasants  and  peacocks. 

Cireat  White  Jlenm.  {Ardeaalboy  Lnm. ; 
Le  Heron  blanc.  Buff.) — The  great  white 
henm  is  of  nearly  the  same  bulk  as  the  common 
heron,  but  its  legs  are  longer.  It  has  no  crest, 
and  its  plumage  is  wholly  white ;  its  bill  yel- 
low, and  its  legs  black. 

Its  character  and  manner  of  living  are  the 
Hne  as  those  of  the  conunon  heron,  and  it  is 
tmad  in  tho  same  countries,  though  this  spe- 
ciea  is  not  nearly  so  numerous.  It  has  rarely 
been  aeen  in  Great  Britain.  Pennant,  in  his 
•Aittic  Zoology,  says  it  is  found  in  the  Russian 
dominions,  about  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas, 
the  hd^es  of  Great  Tartary,  and  the  river  Ir- 
tisch,  and  sometimes  as  &r  north  as  latitude 
53^  Latham  says  it  is  met  with  in  New  York, 
m  America,  from  June  to  October ;  at  diffe- 
rent seasons  of  the  year  it  is  found  In  Jamaica, 
and  in  the  Brazils :  and  our  circumnavigators 
have  met  with  it  at  New  Zealand. 

The  Night  Heron,  Lesser  Ash^oioured 
Heron  or  Night  Ratten.  {Ardea  Nyctico- 
tor,  Lnm.  ;  Le  BihoreaUy  BnFF.)--.The 
length  of  thia  bird  is  about  twenty  inches ;  the 
Ul  is  three  inches  and  three  quarters  long, 
tl%fatly  arched,  strong,  and  black,  inclining  to 
yeUow  at  the  base ;  the  skin  from  the  beak 
round  the  eye  ia  bare,  and  of  a  greenish  co- 
hwr ;  irides  yellow.  A  white  line  is  extended 
from  the  bade,  over  each  eye  a  black  patch, 
glnsaed  with  green,  covers  the  crown  of  the 
head  and  joepo  of  the  neck,  from  which  three 
long  narrow  white  feathers  tipped  with  brown, 
bang  loose  and  waving :  the  hinder  part  of  the 
Beck,  coverts  of  the  wing,  sides  and  tail,  are 
■sh-ooloored ;  throat  white,  forepart  of  the 
naek,  breast,  and  belly,  yellowish  white  or  buff ; 


the  back  black,  the  legi  a  greenlah  yellow. 
The  female  is  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the 
male,  but  she  differs  considerably  in  her  plu^ 
nuige,  which  is  less  bright  and  distinct,  being 
more  blended  with  clay  or  dirty  white,  brown, 
grey,  and  rusty  ash-colour,  and  she  has  not  the 
delicate  plumes  which  flow  from  the  head  of 
the  male. 

The  night  heron  frequents  the  sea  shores, 
rivers,  and  inland  marshes,  and  lives  upon 
crickets,  slugs,  frogs,  reptiles,  and  fish.  It  re^ 
mains  concealed  during  the  day,  and  does  not 
roam  abroad  until  the  approach  of  night,  when 
it  is  heard  and  known  by  its  rough,  harsh,  and 
disagreeable  cry,  which  is  by  some  compared 
to  the  noise  made  by  a  person  straining  to 
vomit.  Some  ornithologists  affirm  that  the  fe- 
nude  builds  her  nest  on  trees,  others  that  she 
builds  it  on  rocky  clifis :  probably  both  ac- 
counts are  right.  She  lays  three  or  four  white 
eggs. 

This  species  is  not  numerous,  although 
widely  dispersed  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ame^ 
rica. 

The  bird  is  indeed  very  uncommon  in  this 
country.  Latham  mentions  one  in  the  Leve- 
rian  Museum,  which  was  shot,  not  numy  miles 

from  London,  in  May  1782. 

•  •  • 

Voracity  of  the  Heron, — ^In  the  month  of 
April  1818,  as  a  person  was  walking  a  short 
distance  from  the  river  Mole,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Cobham  Park,  Surrey,  where 
H.  C.  Combe,  Esq.  has  a  heronry,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  a  pike  in  weight  full  21bs.  dropping 
from  the  air  inunediately  before  him :  on  look- 
ing up,  he  perceived  a  large  heron  hovering 
over  him,  which  had  no  doubt  dropped  the  fish 
from  its  beak.  And  also,  during  the  same 
month,  another  individual  near  the  above  spot, 
saw  a  heron  take  a  fish  from  the  water,  and 
after  carrying  it  to  a  bank  insert  its  bill  into 
the  vent  of  the  fish,  beginning  to  suck  its  en- 
trails ;  he  drove  away  the  bird,  and  on  taking 
up  the  fish,  found  it  to  be  a  pike  weighing  a 

pound  and  upwards. 

«  •  • 

Some  hawks  will  not  attack  a  heron,  when 
it  is  first  shown  to  them;  but  they  may 
generally  be  brou^t  to  it  by  flying  them  at 
a  cock,  of  a  light  colour,  and  by  tying  meat 
upon  a  heron^s  back,  and  allowing  them  to 
feed  there.  Small  pieces  of  elder  are  put 
upon  the  heron^s  beak,  to  prevent  him  from 
wounding  the  hawk  in  training.  The  herons 
are  caught  by  a  slip-knot  at  the  end  of  a  long 
string,  so  arranged  round  their  nests  as  to  be 
drawn  about  their  legs  when  they  come  upon 
their  eggs.  This  is  best  done  about  sun-set ; 
and  the  man  who  is  to  draw  the  string,  must 
place  himself  to  leeward  of  the  nest.  Herons 
will  not  feed  when  they  are  first  taken ;  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  cram  them  with  food. 
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and  to  tie  a  piece  of  mat  round  their  necki, 

to  prevent  them  from  throwing  it  up  again. 

«  •  • 

A  well-Btocked  heronry  in  an  open  country 
is  necefwary  for  this  Bport.  The  herons  go 
out  in  the  morning  to  riTers  and  ponds  at  a 
very  considerable  instance,  in  search  of  food, 
and  return  to  the  heronry  towards  the  even, 
ing. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  the  fidconers  place 
themselves  in  the  open  coimtry,  down  wind  of 
the  heronry;  so  that  when  the  herons -are 
intercepted  on  their  return  home,  they  are 
obliged  to  fly  against  the  wind  to  gain  their 
place  of  retreat.  When  a  heron  passes,  a  cast 
(a  couple)  of  hawks  is  let  go.  The  heron  dis- 
goigcs  his  food  when  he  finds  that  he  is  pur- 
sued, and  endeavours  to  keep  above  the  hawks 
by  rising  in  the  air ;  the  hawks  fly  in  a  spiral 
direction  to  get  above  the  heron,  and  thus  the 
three  birds  frequently  appear  to  be  flying  in 
different  directions.  The  first  hawk  makes 
his  stoop  as  soon  as  he  gets  above  the  heron, 
who  evades  it  by  a  shift,  and  thus  gives  the 


second  hawk  time  to  get  up  and  to  stoop  in  hii 
turn.  In  what  is  deemed  a  good  flight,  thb  is 
frequently  repeated,  and  the  three  birds  ohoa 
mount  to  a  great  height  in  the  air.  When 
one  of  the  hawks  seizes  his  prey,  the  other 
soon  biruls  to  hAm^  as  it  is  termed,  and  buoy, 
ant  from  the  motion  of  their  wings,  the  three 
descend  together  to  the  ground  with  but  little 
velocity.  The  falconer  must  lose  no  time  in 
getting  hold  of  the  heron*s  nock  when  be  b  on 
he  ground,  to  prevent  him  from  injuring  the 
hawks.  It  is  then,  and  not  when  he  is  in  the 
air,  that  he  will  use  his  beak  in  his  defence. 
Hawks  have,  indeed,  sometimes,  but  vexy 
rarely,  been  hurt  by  striking  against  the  heron*s 
beak  when  stooping,  but  this  has  been  purely 
by  accident,  and  not  (as  has  been  said)  by  the 
heron*s  presenting  his  beak  to  his  pursuer  as  a 
means  of  defence. 

When  the  heron  flies  down  wind,  he  is 
seldom  taken,  the  hawks  are  in  great  dai^per 
of  being  lost,  and  as  the  flight  is  in  a  straight 
line,  it  affords  but  little  sporL-^^^fffMsfr.— 
Pennant — Sebright. 


Heromry,  or  Heronshaw,  s.  A  place  where  herons  breed. 


Belon  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  extraordi- 
nary feats  performed  by  the  divine  king  Fran, 
ds  I.,  that  he  formed  two  artificial  heronries 
at  Fontainebleau, — ^^  the  very  elements  them- 
selves,**  he  adds,  ^^  obeying  the  commands  of 
tfiis  divine  king  (whom  God  absolve ! ! !),  for  to 
force  nature  is  a  work  partaking  of  divinity.** 
In  order  to  enhance  the  merits  of  these  French 
heronries,  he  undertakes  to  assert,  that  they 
were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  because  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  any  of  their  writings ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  he  concludes  that  there 
are  none  in  Britain.  Before  Belon*s  time, 
on  the  contrary,  and  before  the  "  Divine**  con- 
structor of  heronries  in  France  was  bom,  there 
were  express  laws  enacted  in  England  for  the 
protection  of  herons,  it  being  a  fine  bf  ten  shil- 
lings to  take  the  young  out  of  the  nest,  and 
nx  shillings  and  eight-pence  for  a  person,  with- 
out his  own  grounds,  killing  a  heron,  except 
by  hawking,  or  by  the  long-bow;  while  in  sub- 
sequent enactments,  the  latter  penalty  was  in- 

Herpes,  s.  a  cutaneous  inflammation. 
Herring,  9.  A  small  sea-fish. 


creased  to  twenty  shiUinga,  or  three  mon^* 
imprisonment.  At  present,  however,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discontinuance  of  hawking, 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  protection  of  he- 
ronries, though,  I  believe,  none  of  the  old  sta^ 
tutes  respecting  them  have  been  repealed. 
Not  to  know  a  hawk  from  a  heron-sbaw  (the 
former  name  for  a  heron)  was  an  old  adage, 
which  arose  when  the  diversion  of  heron- 
hawking  was  in  high  &shion :  it  has  since  been 
corrupted  into  the  absurd  vulgar  proverb,  "  not 
to  know  a  hawk  firom  a  hand-saw.** 

In  the  breeding  season  they  congregate,  and 
make  their  nests  very  near  each  other.  Mr. 
Pennant  mentions  having  seen  eighty  nests  on 
one  tree.  We  once  saw  a  heronry  on  a  small 
isluid  in  a  lake  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
whereon  there  was  only  one  scrubby  oak  taree, 
which  not  being  sufiSdent  to  contain  all  the 
nests  many  were  placed  on  the  ground. Se- 
bright— Montagu, 


Of  all  migrating  fish,  the  herring  and  the 
pilchard  take  the  most  adventurous  voyages. 

This  mighty  army  begins  to  put  itself  in 
motion  from  the  Icy  Sea  early  in  the  spring : 
this  body  is  distinguished  by  that  name,  for 
the  word  herring  is  derived  from,  the  German 
heer,  an  army,  to  express  their  number,  which 
is  so  vast,  that  were  all  the  men  in  the  world 
loaded  with  herrings,  they  could  not  carry 
the  thousandth  part  aw^y.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, is  their  asylum  quitted,  but  millions  of 


enemies  collect  to  thin  their  squadrons.  The 
fin  fish  and  cacholot  swallow  barrels  at  a 
yawn ;  the  porpoise,  the  grampua,  the  shark, 
and  the  whole  numerous  tribe  of  dog-fish,  de- 
sist from  making  war  upon  each  other,  and 
make  the  herring  their  easy  prey.  The  un- 
numbered flocks  of  sea  fowl,  that  chiefly  in- 
habit near  the  pole,  watch  the  outset  of  their 
migration  and  spread  extensive  ruin.  In  this 
exigence  the  defenceless  emigrants  find  no 
other  safety  but  by  crowding  closer  together. 
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and  leaving  to  the  ontermoet  the  dai^er  of 
being  fint  deToured.      Thuss  like  flighted 
eheep  (which  ever  mn  together  in  a  body), 
eadi  finding  aome  protection  in  being  but  one 
of  many  that  are  equally  liable  to  invasion, 
they  separate  into  shoals :  those  to  the  west 
visit  the  American  shores,  while  those  holding 
to  the  east  pour  down  towards  Europe,  en- 
deavooring  to  evade  their  merciless  pursueps 
by  approaching  the  first  shore  that  presents 
its^,  which  is  that  of  Iceland,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March.     Upon  their  anival  on  that 
coast,  this  phalanx,  notwithstanding  its  dimi- 
nutions, is  still  of  amazbg  extent,  depth,  and 
doaeness,  covering  an  extent  of  shore  as  laige 
aa  the  island  itself;  the  whole  water  seems 
alive,  and  by  their  foes  the  herrings  are  cooped 
np  so  closely,  that  any  hollow  yessel  put  into 
it  takes  them  out  of  the  water  without  further 
trouble.     The  power  of  increasing  in  these 
animals  exceeds  our  idea,  as  it  would  in  a  very 
abort  time  outstrip  all  calculation.     A  single 
herring,  it  is  affirmed,  if  suifcred  to  multiply 
unmolested  and  undiminuhed  for  twenty  years, 
mmld  show  a  progeny  greater  in  bulk  thiui  ten 
auch  globes  as  that  we  live  upon ;  but  hapinly 
the  balance  of  nature  is  exactly  preserved, 
and  their  consumption  is  equal  to  their  fecun- 
dity.   Upon  this  account,  we  must  connder  the 
fish  and  fowl  that  so  incessantly  attack  them, 
not  aa  plunderers,  but  as  the  bcnefiictors  of 
mankind :  without  their  aid  the  sea  would 
Boon  be  overchaiged  with  the  burden  of  its 
own  productions,  and  that  element,  which  at 
present  distributes  health  and  plenty  to  the 
ahore,  would  but  load  it  with  putrefiiction. 

These  collective  masses  that  come  upon  our 
coasts,  begin  to  appear  off  the  Shetland  Isles 
in  April  and  May ;  these  are  only  the  fore- 
runners of  the  grand  shoal  which  comes  in 
June,  and  their  arrival  is  marked  by  the  num- 
bers of  birds,  such  as  gannets  and  others,  which 
follow  them  as  their  prey.  But  when  the 
main  body  approaches,  its  breadth  and  depUi 
altera  the  very  appearance  of  the  ocean.  They 
divide  into  distinct  columns  of  five  or  six 
miles  long,  and  three  or  four  broad,  while  the 
water  before  them  ripples  as  if  forced  out  of 
its  bed ;  sometimes  they  sink  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minntea,  then  rise  i^n  to  the  sur&ce,  on 
whoeh  in  brigfat  weather  they  reflect  a  variety 
of  splendid  colours,  like  a  field  bespangled 
with  the  most  precious  gems,  in  which,  or 
lather  in  a  much  more  valuable  light,  should 
this  stupendous  gift  of  Providence  be  consi- 
dered by  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles. 
The  fishermen  are  ready  prepared  for  their 
reception,  and  by  nets  made  for  the  occasion 
they  sometimea  take  above  two  thousand  bar- 
rels at  a  single  draught. 

After  thu  check  from  the  Shetland  Isles, 
which  divide  the  army  into  two  parts,  one 
wing  takes  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Great  Bri- 


tain, and  fills  every  bay  and  enok  with  its 
numbers ;  the  other  pushes  tOn  towards  Yar- 
mouth, the  great  and  ancient  mart  of  herrings; 
they  then  pass  through  the  British  Channel, 
and  after  that  in  a  manner  disappear.  Those 
which  take  to  the  west,  after  ofiering  them- 
selves  to  the  Hebrides,  where  the  great  sta- 
tionary fishery  is,  proceed  towards  the  north 
of  Ireland,  where  being  interrupted  they  make 
a  second  division ;  that  to  the  western  side  is 
scarcely  perceived,  being  soon  lost  in  the  im- 
mensity  of  the  Atlantic,  whilst  the  other, 
which  passes  into  the  Irish  Sea,  rejoices  and 
feeds  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  coasts 

that  border  upon  it. 

•  •  • 

The  herring  is  always  found  in  shoals,  and 
on  some  occasions  are  crowded  so  dose  toge. 
ther,  as  to  fill  the  sea,  at  least  so  far  as  our 
implements  can  reach,  from  top  to  bottom. 
Ships  arc  said  to  have  been  retarded  in  their 
course  in  passing  through  these  shosJs,  and 
instances  are  recorded  where  these  little  fishes 
have  been  left  by  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  in 
heaps  three  feet  deep  upon  the  shores  for 
many  miles  in  extent  It  is  utuversally  cre- 
dited among  those  conversant  in  the  herring 
fishery,  that  no  other  fish  will  go  into  the 
middle  of  a  shoal.  The  whale,  to  whom  they 
are  a  &vourite  repast,  and  who  swallows  a 
thousand  at  once,  never  ventures  into  the 
shoal,  but  hovers  about  the  skirts  of  it,  and 
rq^larly  follows  their  course.  The  dog-fish, 
which  in  vast  troops  assiduously  attend  the 
herrings  wherever  they  go,  csurefblly  keep 
aloof  firom  the  great  mass  of  them ;  so  it  is 
with  other  fishes,  who  delight  in  the  herring 
as  a  prey,  but  as  a  body  seem  to  dread  their 

multitudes. 

•  •  • 

Herring  Fishing, — ^To  approach  the  fleet 
was  a  task  of  some  difficulty.  The  nets,  ex- 
tended in  interminable  Unes,  were  so  fre- 
quent, that  much  skill  was  necessary  to  pene. 
trate  this  hempen  labyrinth,  wiUiout  fouling 
the  back  ropes.  Warning  cries  directed  our 
course,  and  with  some  delay  we  treaded  the 
crowded  surfiice,  and,  guided  by  buoys  and 
pucka>vn8,  found  ourselves  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  fiotQla. 

It  vw  an  interesting  scene ;  momently  the 
boats  glided  along  the  back  ropes,  which  were 
supported  at  short  intervals  by  corks,  and  at 
greater  by  inflated  dog-skins,  and  raising  the 
curtain  network,  which  these  suspended,  the 
herrings  were  removed  from  the  meshes,  and 
deposited  in  the  boats.  Some  of  the  nets 
were  particularly  fortunate,  obliging  thdr 
proprietors  to  frequently  relieve  them  of  the 
fish  ;  while  others,  though  apparently  stretched 
within  a  few  yards,  and  consequently  in  the 
immediate  run  of  the  herrings,  were  &voured 
yfnih  but  a  few  stragglers ;  and  the  indolent 
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fiahemua  bid  to  occupy  bimaelf  with  a  lor- 
rowful  ditty,  or  in  moody  nlenoe  watched  the 
dark  sea  **  like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian 
hanks  staying  for  waitage.*^ 

The  darkness  of  the  night  increased  the 
fcaly  brilliancy  which  the  phosphoric  proper, 
ties  of  these  beautiful  fish  produce.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  now  covered  with  some 


thousand  herrings,  glowed  with  a  living  light, 
which  the  imagination  could  not  create,  and 
the  pencil  never  imitate.  The  shades  of  gold 
and  silvery  gems  were  rich  beyond  descrip- 
tion :  and  much  as  I  had  heard  of  phosphoric 
splendour  before,  every  idea  I  had  formed  fell 
infinitely  short  of  its  reality. — Buffo 
Wild  Sports, 


with  the  others  when  disturbed.  The 
were  on  the  top  of  the  island,  amongst  the  gnaa 
and  loose  stones,  composed  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  long  dry  grass,  the  eggs,  which  wero 
two  in  number,  of  a  dark  olive-brown,  with 
dusky  blotches.  Like  others  of  the  genua, 
this  bird  feeds  indiscriminately  on  fish,  and 
various  other  productions  of  the  sea,  particu- 
larly the  star-fish.  It  is  sometimes  observed 
te  trample  the  soft  sand,  by  moving  its  feet  al- 
ternately in  the  same  place  :  for  what  purpoae 
this  singular  action  is  intended,  we  cannot  say, 
unless  it  is  to  force  up  the  sand  eels  or  other 
hidden  prey,  as  the  one  mentioned  above  did 
the  worms. — M<mt<igu. 


Herring  Gull  {Larus  fuscuSy  Linn.)  «•  A  genus  thus  characterised :  — 

This  species  weighs  about  thirty-three  oun- 
ces ;  length  twenty-three  inches ;  bill  yellow ; 
on  the  lower  mandible  a  reddislMirange  spot ; 
irides  light  yellow ;  orbito  red.  Head,  neck, 
tul,  and  under  parts,  white ;  back,  scapulars, 
and  wing  coverts,  ash-colour;  quill-feathers, 
dusky,  the  five  first  black  toirards  their  ends, 
with  a  white  spot  near  the  tip ;  legs  pale  flesh- 

colour. 

•  «  • 

Whether  these  immatured  birds  breed  we 
cannot  be  certain,  but  are  inclined  to  think  they 
do,  as  we  saw  a  great  many  of  them  inter, 
mixed  with  the  perfect  ones  in  the  gullery  on 
an  island  off  St.  David\  where  the  nests  were 
innumerable :  they  seemed  equally  clamorous 

Hide,  «.  The  skin  of  any  animal,  either  raw  or  dressed  ;  the  human  skin. 
Hidebound,  v.  A  horse  is  said  to  be  hide-bound,  when  his  skin  sticks  so 

hard  to  his  ribs  and  back,  that  you  cannot  with  your  hand  pull  up  or 

loosen  the  one  from  the  other ;  in  trees,  being  in  the  state  in  which  the 

bark  will  not  give  way  to  the  growth. 
Highland,  s.  Mountainous  region. 
Highway,  s.  Great  road,  public  path. 
Hill,  s.  An  elevation  of  ground  less  than  a  mountain. 
Hillock,  s.  A  little  hill. 
Hilly,  a.  Full  of  hills,  unequal  in  the  sur&ce. 
Hind,  8.  The  she  to  a  stag  ;  a  servant ;  a  peasant,  a  boor. 
Hip,  8,  The  joint  of  the  thigh ;  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh;  the  fruit  of 

the  briar. 
Hip,  v.  To  sprain  or  shoot  the  hips. 
HiPSHOT,  a.  Sprained  or  dislocated  in  the  hip. 
Hi  RUN  DO,  8,  Swallow,  a  genus  thus  characterised: — 


slender,  three  before  and  one  behind ;  the 
outer  toe  united  to  Uie  middle  one  as  fiu-  as 
the  first  joint ;  tail  of  twelve  feaUiers,  gene- 
rally forked ;  wings  long  and  acuminated,  the 
first  quill  being  the  longest — Montagti. 


Bill  short,  much  depressed,  and  wide  at  the 
base ;  the  upper  mandible  being  keeled  and 
bent  at  the  tip ;  gape  extending  as  far  back, 
wards  as  the  eyes ;  nostrils  at  the  base  of  the 
bill,  oblong,  and  partly  covered  by  a  mem. 
brane;  1^  with  the   shank  short;  the  toes 

Hit,  t;.  To  strike,  to  touch  with  a  blow ;  to  touch  the  mark,  not  to  miss  ; 

to  reach  the  point ;  a  lucky  chance ;  a  game  at  backgammon. 
Hitch,  «.  A  knot  or  noose  taken  on  a  rope. 
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Hivs,  s.  The  habitation  or  cell  of  bees ;  the  bees  inhabiting  a  hire. 
Hoar,  <u  White ;  grey  with  age  ;  white  with  frost. 
HoBBT,  s,  A  species  of  hawk ;  an  Irish  or  Scottish  horse. 


The  Hobby.  {Faleo  subbuteo^  Linn.  ; 
Le  HobereaUy  Buff.) — The  length  of  the 
male  is  twelve  inches;  hreadth  ahout  two 
feet.  The  hill  is  hlue ;  cere  and  orbits  of  the 
ejes  jellow ;  the  irides  orange ;  over  each 
eje  there  is  a  lighUsoloured  streak ;  the  top 
of  the  head  and  back  are  of  a  bluish  black ; 
the  wing  coverts  the  same,  but  in  some  edged 
with  rust  colour  ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck 
is  marked  with  two  pale  yellow  spots ;  a  black 
mark  from  behind  each  eye,  forming  almost  a 
crescent,  is  extended  downwards  on  the  neck ; 
the  breast  and  beUy  are  pale,  marked  with 
dasky  streaks ;  the  thighs  rusty,  with  long 
dusky  streaks;  the  wings  brown;  the  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  of  a  deep  dove 
colour,  the  others  are  barred  with  rusty  and 
tipped  with  white.  The  female  is  much  larger, 
and  the  spots  on  her  breast  more  conspicuous 
than  those  of  the  male ;  the  le^  and  feet  are 
yellow. 

The  hobby  breeds  with  us,  but  is  said  to 
emirate  in  October.     It  was  formerly  used 

Hock,  s.  The  joint  between  the  knee 
Hoe,  s.  An  instroment  to  cnt  up  the 
Hog,  s.  The  general  name  of  synne ; 

To  prepare  Hog's  Fur. — ^Take  according 
to  the  quantity  of  fur  you  have :  if  a  pound, 
four  quarts  of  water;  cut  down  into  it  two 
ounces  of  soap  with  a  n<q;gin  of  stale  urine ; 
throw  in  your  fur,  and  let  it  come  to  a  high 
Maid,  and  while  it  is  coming  to  that,  keep  it 
constantly  under  the  liquor.  Lay  it  by  to 
eool,  and  when  cool  enough  gently  squeeze  and 
press  with  your  hands,  and  throw  it  into  cold 
^nter.    Then  in  some  dean  water,  about  two 


in  falconry,  chiefly  for  larks  and  other  small 
birds,  which  were  caught  in  a  singular  man- 
ner  :  when  the  hawk  was  cast  off,  the  larks, 
fixed  to  the  ground  through  fear,  became  an 
easy  prey  to  Uie  fowler,  who  drew  a  net  over 
them.  Buffon  says  that  it  was  used  in  taking 
partridges  and  quails. 

A  male  hobby  perceiving  a  goldfinch  in  a 
cage,  within  a  window  which  happened  to  be 
open,  dashed  at  the  imprisoned  bird,  notwith- 
standing  several  persons  were  in  the  room; 
but  being  alarmed  at  the  natural  vociferations 
of  some  young  ladies  for  the  safety  of  their 
darling,  the  intruder  mistook  the  passage  by 
which  he  entered,  and  flew  against  the  glass, 
when  his  retreat  was  cut  off,  and  he  was  se- 
cured. 

This  species  was  formerly  trained  for  hawk- 
ing,  but  more  commonly  used  for  taking  par- 
tridges  and  larks  with  a  net,  which  was  termed 
daring,  that  is,  the  hobby  was  cast  off,  which 
so  frightened  the  birds,  that  they  readily  suf- 
fered a  net  to  be  drawn  over  iheTa.~^Montagu. 

and  fetlock;  old  strong  Rhenish, 
earth. 


a  castrated  boar. 

quarts,  dissolve  about  the  size  of  two  walnuts 
of  alum,  and  when  it  boils  throw  in  your  fur, 
press  it  well,  and  throw  it  into  clean  water ; 
press  it,  and  throw  off  the  water,  pour  in 
more,  and  do  the  same  at  least  three  times. 
You  must  open  your  fur  before  you  can  dye 
it,  as  this  process  will  cement  it  together.  As 
to  mohair  it  needs  nothing  n)ore  than  washing 
with  soap  and  water,  to  be  boiled  as  above  in 
alum,  and  washed.— .Oiirf  Recipe. 


Hoogsrel,  s,  a  two-years-old  ewe. 

Hogshead,  s.  A  measure  of  liquids  containing  sixty  gallons  ;  any  large 

barrel. 
Hog's  Lard,  s.   An  article  of  some  importance  in  veterinary  surgery, 

being  the  basis  of  almost  every  ointment. 


Hog's  lard  possesses  a  laxative  quality,  and 
may  be  given  to  the  extent  of  half  a  pound, 
melted  or  mixed  with  warm  water  or  pepper, 
mint  water,  as  a  substitute  for  castor  oil,  olive 
oH,  or  linseed  oil,  when  neither  of  those  can 


be  procured.  Fresh  hog's  lard  melted,  and 
mixed  with  a  little  salad  oil,  forms  a  good 
softening  ointment  for  horses*  heels  that  are 
subject  to  cnuc]u.^-.JVhite, 


Hold,  «.  The  act  of  seizing ;  gripe,  grasp,  seizure ;  something  to  be  held ; 

hold  of  a  ship,  all  that  part  which  lies  between  the  keelson  and  the  lower 

deck ;  a  lurking-place. 
Hole,  s,  A  cavity  narrow  and  long ;  a  cave,  hollow  place ;  cell  of  an  animal. 
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Hollow,  ff.  To  shont,  to  hoot.  Vutehtilhm/  The  hanter'i  halloo  I  g^ven 
when  the  gmme  ia  viewed  by  the  honnds. 

Holly,  ».  A  tree. 

Homey,  m.  A  thick,  riscoiu,  luscious  Babstance,  which  is  collected  and  pre- 
pared by  bees.  Honey  is  divided  into  three  kinds ;  virgin  honey,  the 
fint  produce  of  the  swarm,  obtained  by  drftwiog,  without  pressing  the 
comb ;  a  second,  or  thicker  kind,  produced  by  pressure ;  and  a  third  and 
wor«t  description  extracted  by  heating,  and  then  pressing  the  comb. 

HoNKYcoMB,  g.  The  cells  of  wax  in  which  the  bee  stores  her  honey. 

HoNEYCOMBRD,  a.  Flawed  with  little  cavities ;  a  term  used  to  describe  the 
injuries  produced  by  mst  on  cannon  and  gun  barrels. 

Hood,  m.  Anything  drown  upon  the  head,  and  wrapping  round  it;  a  cap 
of  leather  put  on  the  hawk's  head  immediately  after  he  is  taken.  It  ia 
BO  tMnstructed  as  to  prevent  him  front  seeing,  bnt  to  allow  him  to  feed  ; 
and  may  be  put  on  or  taken  off  at  pleasure.  To  hood  a  hawk  requires  & 
degree  of  manual  dexterity  that  is  not  easily  acquired. 

Hood,  v.  To  blind  as  with  a  hood. 

HoosRD  or  RoYSTON  Crow  (^Conm*  comix.  Link.  ;  La  ConeilU  man- 
Ulie,  BuFF.l  g. 


\-'>. 


*■ 


TbU  Urd  ia  laineHlut  lirgciuid  mon  bulk; 
thia  Ibfl  roolCj  m«uiiriiig  tvCDtv-tvo  inchn 
in  length.  Itt  Inll  u  bUck,  aai  two  ini^het 
long;  the  bead,  fore  part  of  the  n«k,  wingi, 
ud  tail,  un  black ;  the  back  and  all  the  un. 
der  parti  are  (if  a  |>de  uh.colour;  lege  black. 

Thew  bitdi  anivB  with  the  woodcock,  and 
an  their  iint  coming  frnjuent  Ihs  ahoni  of 
riven.  The)'  depart  in  the  tpring  to  breed  in 
olh«  countrica,  but  it  ia  laid  that  thej  do  not 
all  leave  ui,  u  tfaey  ban  bmi  aecn  A    ' 


of  our  ialand,  where  they  Sequent  the  mono- 
tainoua  pana  eC  the  cauntr;,  and  breed  ia  tb* 
pines.     In  more  northern  parta  of  the  world 


During  the  breeding  seaaon  they  live  in  pairm, 
lay  nT*gg>i  snd  an  lajd  to  bo  much  sttacbod 
to  their  offipring — BeviA. 


f 
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Hooded  Gull,  (Laru$  eOrieiUoy  Linn.)  #. 


The  Ull  and  feet  are  deep  lake  red ;  hood 
of  dark  bluish  aah-colour ;  quill  feathen  all 
black,  and  two  inches  longer  than  the  tail ; 
length  of  the  ahank  one  inch  and  three-foiirtha. 
In  the  month  of  August,  1774,  we  aaw  five  of 
them  together  feedii^in  a  pool  upon  the  shin- 
giej  flats  near  Winchelsea ;  two  only  were 


black  on  the  head ;  the  others  were  mottled 
all  over  with  brown.  We  also  saw  two  others 
near  Hastings,  in  Sussex.  It  is  found  in 
Russia  and  America,  and,  according  to  Nau 
terer,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Adriatic— .JlfontajrK^TAnmtndir. 


Hoodwink,  v.  To  blind  with  something  bound  over  the  eyes. 
Hoof,  s.  The  hard  horny  substance  which  composes  the  feet  of  several 
sorts  of  animals. 

Hoof  OifUment. — ^Tarand  tallow  Jn  equal 
parts:  when  melted  let  the  mixture  be  re- 
moTed  from  the  fire,  and  stirred  until  it  is 


cold.    This  ointment  is  applied  to  the  coronet 
and  heels,  whon  dry  and  cracking— IFAi/tf. 


Hook,  #.  Any  thing  bent  so  as  to  catch  hold ;  the  bended  wire  on  which 
the  bait  is  hung  for  fishes,  and  with  which  the  fish  is  pierced ;  a  snare, 
a  trap ;  a  sickle  to  reap  com ;  an  iron  to  seize  the  meat  in  the  caldron ; 
an  instrument  to  cut  or  lop  with ;  the  part  of  the  hinge  fixed  to  the 
post. 

plishment  for  the  angler,  as  the  best  hooks  in 
the  world  can  be  procured  without  trouble,  and 
at  a  trifling  expense,  from  O'Shaughnessy  of 
Limerick.  •  •  • 

I  have  OTen  made  a  hook,  which,  though  a 
little  inferior  in  form,  in  other  respects,  I  think 
I  could  boast  as  equal  to  the  Limerick  ones. 

I  never  used  any  hooks  for  salmon-flshing 
except  those  which  I  am  sure  have  been  made 
by  O^Shaughnessy  of  Limerick  ;  for  even 
those  made  in  Dublin,  though  they  seldom 
break,  yet  they  now  and  then  bend ;  and  tho 
English  hooks,  made  of  cast-steel,  in  imitation 
of  Irish  ones,  are  the  worst  of  all. 


In  the  choice  of  hooks,  those  should  be 
preferred  that  are  longish  in  the  shanks, 
strong,  and  rather  deep  in  the  bend,  the  point 
fine  and  straight,  and  as  true  as  it  can  be  set 
to  the  level  of  the  shank  (which,  for  fly  mak- 
ing, should  be  tapered  off  to  the  end,  that  ihe 
fly  may  be  the  neater  finished),  the  point 
should  be  sharp  and  the  barb  of  a  proper 
length ;  many  experienced  anglers,  who  have 
impaftially  tried  both  kinds,  consider  these  to 
be  more  sure  than  the  crooked  hooks,  that 
they  cause  a  smaller  orifice,  and  are  less  liable 
to  break  their  hold.  At  Limerick,  in  Ireland, 
the  beet  of  these  hooks  are  manufiuctured.  A 
hook,  whose  point  stands  outwards,  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  chosen,  as  it  frequently  scratches  the 
fish  without  laying  hold ;  if  the  points  were 
somewhat  shorter,  and  the  barbs  a  trifle  wider, 
the  hooks  of  every  maker  would  be  improved. 
When  hooks  are  blunt,  a  small  whetstone  will 
restore  their  sharpness  much  better  than  a  file, 

which  always  leaves  them  rough  and  jagged. 

•  •  • 

I  find,  by  sad  experience,  that  in  hook-mak- 
ing the  Irish  are  fiir  before  us ;  our  workmen 
either  do  not  understand  the  method  of  form- 
ing and  tempering  hooks,  or  they  do  not  take 
sufficient  pains  in  their  manufiicture.  It  is 
strange,  that  when  so  much  of  the  angler^s 
pleasure  and  success  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  hi»  hooka,  that  more  attention  is  not  be- 
stowed upon  their  fiibrication.  The  art  of 
fi>rmittg,  and  the  process  of  tempering  them, 
sppears  simple  enot^ ;  and  that  litUe  diffi- 
culty ia  required  to  attain  it,  is  evident  from 
the  fiu:t  that  many  fishermen  make  their  own 
hooka.  For  nay  own  part,  however,  I  consi- 
der hook-making  to  be  an  unnecessary  accom- 


Hooks^  to  whip  on, — ^When  hooks  are 
armed,  especially  to  hair,  it  should  be  done 
with  small  but  strong  silk,  well  rubbed  with 
shoemaker's  wax,  after  having  smoothed  the 
shank  with  a  whetstone,  to  hinder  its  fretting ; 
fipom  a  straw's  breadth  below  the  top  of  the 
hook,  wrap  the  silk  about  the  bare  shank  un- 
til it  comes  to  the  top,  which  will  prevent  its 
slipinng,  or  cutting  the  line  from  frequently 
unng ;  then  lay  the  hair  or  gut  on  the  inside 
and  whip  the  silk  downwards  almost  to  the 
bend  of  the  hook ;  the  colour  of  the  arming 
silk  should  be  as  near  that  of  the  baits  used  aa 
may  be,  and  ita  size  be  regulated  by  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  wire,  hair,  or  gut,  to  which  it  is 
joined.  In  whipping  on  a  hook,  it  is  to  be 
held  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  silk  whipped 
down  to  within  four  turns  of  its  bend ;  the 
shank  is  then  to  be  taken  between  the  fore 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  the 
end  of  the  silk  close  to  it,  holding  them  both 
tight,  and  leaving  the  ends  of  the  silk  to  hang 
down  ;  the  other  part  of  the  silk  is  tlien  to  be 
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dnwD  into  >  bige  loop,  uid  with  tlie  rigbt  I  nllcvlikJiliuliiuf  doiniunda-lbalefttlumibt 
bud,  turning  bukwardi,  coDtiiiiie  the  whip-  cIok,  sad  cut  it  off.  —  Salmonia  —  fVUd 
ping  for  four  tuna,  ind  dnw  the  end  of  Ifae  [  Sport* — Daiael. 

Hook,  v.  To  catch  with  b  hook ;  to  entrap ;  to  draw  as  with  a  hook. 
Hooked,  a.  Bent,  currated. 

HooKNosBu,  a.  Having  the  aquiline  noee  risings  in  the  middle. 
Hoop,  *•  Anything  circular  by  which  something  else  is  bound,  particularly 
casks  or  barrels. 

The  hoop  DCt  ij  a  very  deitructive  engine-  ^sUow  ribaadi,  flowers,  and  looking-glueeif 

For  lugB  ud  deep  mien  the  meih  ihould  are  mpeneded  by  the  uranum  of  endnlii^ 

be  an  inch  mnd  three  quirten,  the  len^h  full  k  li¥0  flsh  brought  fram  other*  VBters  in  each 

.  nine  feet,  ud  the  hoopa  (of  which  that  in  llie  hoop  net;    whether  the  old   inhehituU  Vf. 

centn  ahould  be  irou,  ruunded  like  i  curtiin  prwch  the  ttruger  out  of  Tengeuca  or  curi- 

rod,  ud  peinled  red  to  pretent  iti  ruaiing)  oaity  remiiai  s  myilery,  hut  thM  ihey  will 

■hould  be  itiDngmnd  three  feet  h^     In  Uy-  run  into  the  hoop  net  to  get  at  him,  Hi.  Duiid 

ing  hoop  neti,  plus  them  where  the  water  pomtiTelj  innata.     It  wu  a  lecret  which  aa 

get!  toletKbl]'  deep  thim  ■  gntelly  acour.  All  old  gimekeeper  would  not  impart,  unlU  after 

the  inUliUo  atlnctioa  of  biaaa  caodloaCicka,  being  in  hia  service  for  nun  j  jean — DanM. 

Hoop,  v.  To  bind  or  enclose  with  hoops ;  to  encircle  ;  to  clasp. 

Hoot,  v.  To  shoot  in  contempt ;  to  cry  as  an  owl. 

Hop,  *.  A  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are  used  in  brewing.     Hopa  were 

introduced  into  England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  &om  the  Netherlands. 
Horn,  *■  The  hard  pointed  bodies  which  grow  on  the  heads  of  some  quad- 

mpeds,  and  serve  them  for  weapons  ;  an  instrument  of  wind  music,  made 

of  horn  ;  the  extremity  of  the  waxing  or  waning  moon  ;  the  feelers  of  a 

snail ;  a  drinking  cup  made  of  horn. 
HoRHET,  g.  A  very  lai^,  strong,  stinging  fly. 
HoRNOWL,  *.  A  kind  of  homed  owl.      Vide  Owl. 
Horse,  /.  A  quadruped  used  in  war,  diHUght,  and  carriage. 
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solitary,  included,  remote;  teats  two,  ingui- 
nal :  they  fight  by  biting,  and  kicking  with 
the  hind  feet ;  and  they  have  the  singular 
property  of  breathing  only  through  the  nos- 
tiila,  and  not  throi^  the  mouth. 

CuTier  places  the  horse  in  the  class  Mam- 
nalia,  which  contains  those  animals  that  suckle 
theb  yoang,  and  forms  the  ninth  genus  of  his 
rixth  order,  called  Pachydermata,  of  which 
order  the  following  are  characters  i  8kin  very 
thick ;  some  of  the  genera  are  partially  with, 
oat  teeth,  others  with  three  sorts  of  teeth ; 
qnadrapcdal,  generally  with  hoofs,  and  the 
toes  varying  in  number ;  stomach  simple,  and 
they  do  not  ruminate ;  without  clavicles,  or 
collar-bones.  They  are  either  herbivorous  or 
cnuiivoroua,  and  their  habits  are  various.  They 
generally  inhabit  the  temperate  and  torrid  zone. 
The  genus  Equus  is  subdivided  by  Cuvier 
into  six  species,  and  thus  defined :— Jncisory 
teeth,  six  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  six  in  the  un- 
der; two  canines,  one  above  and  one  below,  on 
each  side  of  the  cutting  or  indsory  teeth,  (the 
ftnales  of  some  of  the  species  with  no  canine 
teeth,)  and  six  cheek  teeth,  or  grinders,  on 
each  aide,  on  both  jaws ;  they  are  furrowed  on 
both  sides  with  flat  crowns  and  several  ridges 
of  enameL  Between  the  canines  and  cheek 
teeth  is  a  void  space ;  the  upper  lip  is  suscep- 
tible of  considerable  motion ;  the  eyes  are 
hu^;  the  pupil  oblong-ovate,  placed  later- 
ftlly ;  their  sight  excellent,  and,  although  not 
fonned  for  seeing  in  the  night,  they  can  dis- 
tti^roiah  objecta  very  clearly  in  the  dark; 
can  rather  small,  pointed,  and  erect,  having 
great  mobility  in  the  external  conch,  so  that 
their  hearing  is  very  acute,  and  is  the  sense 
which,  in  all  probability,  they  possess  in  the 
greatest  perfection ;  feet,  with  a  single  appar. 
ent  toe,  covered  vrith  a  thick  hoof;  the  tail 
is  famished  with  long  hair,  or  with  a  tuft  at 
the  extremity;  mammae  two,  inguinal;  the 
•toDiach  is  simple  and  membranaceous,  and 
the  intestines  and  caecum  very  large. 

The  six  species  of  this  genus  are  the  horse, 
aas,  common  zebra,  zebra  of  the  plains,  quag, 
gs,  dzhiggtai,  with  the  mule,  which  may  be 
■egarded  as  a  sub-species. 

Of  all  quadrupeds,  the  horse  possesses, 
along  with  grandeur  of  stature,  the  greatest 
elcfpmoe  and  proportion  of  parts.  By  com- 
puing  him  widi  the  animals  above  or  below 
him,  we  find  that  the  aas  is  ill  made,  and  that 
the  head  of  the  Uon  is  too  laige ;  that  the 
Kmbs  of  the  ox  are  too  slender,  and  too  short 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  body ;  that  the 
camel  is  deformed ;  and  the  grosser  animals, 
as  the  rhinooeroa,  hippopotamus,  and  ele^ 
phaot,  may  be  considered  as  rude  and  shape- 
less masses.  The  great  difference  between 
the  head  of  man  and  that  of  the  quadruped, 
eoMists  in  the  length  of  his  jaws,  which  is 
the  moot  ignoble   of  all  churacters.     But, 


although  the  jaws  of  the  horse  be  very  long, 
he  has  not,  like  the  ass,  an  air  of  imbecility, 
nor,  like  the  ox,  of  stupidity.  The  regularity 
and  proportion  of  the  parts  of  his  h«id,  give 
him  a  light  and  sprightly  aspect,  being  grace. 
fiiUy  attached  to  his  finely  arched  neck, 
which  is  well  supported  by  the  beauty  of  his 
chest.  He  elevates  his  head,  as  if  anxious  to 
exalt  himself  above  the  condition  of  other 
quadrupeds.  In  this  noble  attitude  he  regards 
man,  fiioe  to  &ce.  His  eyes  are  open,  lively, 
and  intelligent;  his  ears  handsome,  and  of  a 
proper  height,  being  neither  too  long,  like 
those  of  the  ass,  nor  too  short,  like  those  of 
the  bulL  His  mane  adorns  his  graceful  neck, 
and  gives  him  the  appearance  of  strength  and 
courage.  His  long  bushy  tail  covers,  and 
terminates  with  advantage,  the  extremity  of 
his  body.  His  tail,  very  Afferent  from  the 
short  tails  of  the  deer,  elephant,  and  hippopo. 
tamus,  and  from  the  naked  tails^of  the  ass, 
camel,  and  rhinoceros,  is  formed  of  long,  thick 
hurs,  which  seem  to  rise  from  his  crupper, 
because  the  trunk  from  which  they  proceed 
is  very  short  He  cannot,  like  the  lion, 
elevate  his  tail ;  but,  though  pendulous,  it 
becomes  him  better ;  and  as  he  can  move  it 
from  side  to  side,  it  serves  him  to  drive  off 
the  flies,  which  incommode  him ;  for  though 
his  skin  is  very  firm,  and  well  garnished  with 

close  hair,  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  sensible. 

•  «  • 

Brown  says,  the  head  of  the  horse  should 
not  be  too  long,  and  it  ought  to  be  rather  thin 
than  otherwise.  The  front  should  be  narrow, 
and  a  little  convex ;  the  eye-pits  well  filled, 
and  the  eye-lids  thin;  the  eyes  large  and 
prominent,  clear,  lively,  and  sparkling  with 
fiery  glances ;  the  pupil  should  be  huge ;  the 
under  jaw  should  be  a  little  thick,  but  net 
fleshy ;  the  nose  slightly  arched ;  the  nostrils 
open  and  deep,  and  divided  by  a  thin  septum 
or  partition ;  the  ears  should  be  small,  erect, 
and  narrow,  but  not  too  stiff,  and  placed  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  but  not  too  wide,  as 
this  always  gives  a  horse  a  disagreeable  aspect ; 
the  mouth  should  be  delicate,  and  moderately 
split;  the  withers  sharp  and  elevated;  the 
shoulders  flat  and  not  confined;  the  back 
equal,  a  little  arched  lengthwise,  and  raised 
on  each  side  of  the  spine,  which  should  have 
the  appearance  of  being  slightly  simk ;  the 
flanks  short  and  full ;  the  crupper  round  and 
plump;  the  haunches  well  furnished  with 
muscular  flesh ;  the  dock,  or  fleshy  part  of 
the  tail,  firm  and  thick ;  the  thighs  hrge  and 
muscular;  the  hough  round  before,  broad  on 
the  sides,  and  tendinous  behind ;  the  shank 
thin  before,  and  broad  on  the  sides ;  the  tendo 
Achillis  prominent,  strong,  and  well  detached 
from  the  leg.bone ;  and  the  fetlock  somewhat 
prominent,  and  furnished  with  a  small  tuft  of 
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loug  hair  behind ;  the  puterni  should  be  of  a 
middling  length,  and  pretty  laige ;  the  coronet 
a  little  elevated ;  the  hoof  black,  solid,  and 
shining ;  the*  instep  high ;  the  quarters  round ; 
the  heels  broad,  and  a  little  prominent ;  the 
frog  thin  and  small,  and  the  sole  thick  and 
concave.— Fu/^  Ajubllm — Huhteb^— Roaiw 
8TBR,  Race  Horse,  &c.  *  * 

The  horse  is  considered  to  have  been  oii- 
ginally  a  native  of  what  is  called  the  old  world, 
and  by  the  industry  of  man  to  have  been 
planted  in  the  new.  It  appears  from  the  sa- 
cred records,  that  his  subjugation  did  not  take 
place  until  many  years  after  that  of  the  camel 
and  the  ass. 

At  what  precise  time  foreign  horses  were 
brought  into  Britain  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  was  a  very  early  one,  since 
history  informs  us  they  were  sufficiently  nu- 
merous, and  their  uses  well  known,  when 
Julius  Caesar  invaded  the  island.  Whether 
these  early  horses  were  the  entire  produce  of 
Britain,  or  whether  they  had  already  been 
mixed,  it  is  likely  that  their  intercourse  with 
the  Roman  cavalry  would  introduce  new 
races,  as  diversified  as  the  countries  from 
whence  the  Romans  themselves  drew  their 
own  immense  supplies.  Freed  from  their 
conquerors,  the  English  cultivated  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  were  consequently  not  unmindful 
of  the  horse,  which  was  become,  as  early  as 
A.D.  930,  so  valuable  that  AUielstan  prohibited 
their  exportation. 

William  the  Conqueror  brought  wi  tli  him  the 
means  of  greatly  improving  the  island  horse ; 
and  the  barons  who  accompanied  him,  being 
spread  over  the  kingdom,  in  their  newly  ac- 
quired estates,  rapidly  diffused  a  valuable 
mixture  among  the  native  breeds.  One  of 
these  nobles  (Roger  de  Belesme,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury)  is  particularly  celebrated  for  in- 
troducing Spanish  stallions  into  his  Welsh 
possessions. 

In  1121,  the  first  Arabian  horse  on  record 
was  imported  into  England,  and  the  crusades, 
which  soon  succeeded,  were  the  means  of  in- 
troducing a  laige  accession  of  eastern  horses 
from  the  Levant  The  traffic  in  horses  now 
heguk  to  assume  much  of  its  future  character: 
Smithfield  was  established  as  a  horse-market ; 
and  the  dealing  in  this  animal  was  already 
become  a  r^ular  profession,  as  well  as  already 
garnished  with  much  of  its  trickery. 

To  Edward  the  Second  the  breed  of  English 
horses  owes  much  of  its  early  improvement : 
he  procured  cavalry  horses  from  Lombardy, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  and  heavy  draught  horses 
from  Flanders.  From  this  time  the  public 
attention  appears  to  have  been  particularly 
directed  to  the  necessity  of  improving  the 
breed  of  horses ;  and  many  public  ordinances 
were  promulgated  to  that  effect  In  the 
reigns    of  Henry  VU.  and  VIII.  it  became 


common  to  import  fordgn  BtaUiona  for  thia 
purpose  from  Barbary  and  Spain ;  and,  in  the 
two  following  reigns,  others  were  imported 
from  Belfpum,  Flanders,  and  Denmark ;  and 
as  the  former  were  intended  to  im|m>ve  the 
■peed,  spirit,  and  beauty,  these  latter  added 
greatly  to  the  size  of  the  future  breeda.  As 
early  as  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
there  were  horse-iaces  in  Ei^land ;  but  these 
appear  to  have  been  principally  confined  to 
trials  of  speed  and  continuance  over  uncertain 
grounds  between  native  horses.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  horses  either  procured  fr^un 
Barbary,  or  bred  from  such,  were  expreasly 
used  for  this  purpose ;  and  we  may  date  the 
systematic  improvement  in  the  breed,  by  the 
admixture  of  what  we  call  bloody  to  have  its 
origin  about  this  time. 

James  the  First  pursued  the  system,  and 
imported  from  Barbary  a  set  of  the  finest 
mares,  for  purity  of  breed  and  excellence  of 
form,  which  could  be  procured  :  these,  known 
significantly  as  the  Royal  Mares,  greatly 
assisted  the  general  purpose.  James  also  im- 
ported an  Arabian,  whose  own  qualities,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  produce,  not  answering  to 
the  expectations  raised,  the  breed  for  many 
years  became  in  disrepute.  Regular  nce- 
courses  were  now  established,  and  racing  was 
conducted  on  fixed  principles,  and  confined 
uithin  rules.  Charles  the  F^rst  encouraged 
these  sports,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  establidi- 
ment  of  the  Newmarket  course ;  and  in  such 
estimation  were  they,  as  connected  with  the 
national  good,  that  even  the  fanaticism  of 
Cromwell  gave  way  to  it,  for  he  also  had  lus 
stud  of  race-horses.  The  Restoration  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  racing,  and  a  new  impetus  to 
the  improvements  meditated.  The  Arabian 
was  again  resorted  to,  and,  on  the  renewed 
trials,  his  proceeds  justified  the  former  ex- 
pectations. From  that  time  to  the  present, 
by  a  judicious  mixture  of  erossiriffs  of  the 
native  and  the  eastern  horses,  in  different  de- 
grees of  consanguinity,  according  to  the  difl 
ferent  purposes  for  which  they  are  required, 
we  now  stand  unrivalled  among  nations ;  and 
we  now  send  our  breeds  back  to  eastern 
countries,  to  meliorate  that  blood  which  we 
originally  borrowed  from  them. 


It  would  appear  that  the  ancient 
horses  were  held  in  high  estimation  : — 

"  Horses  they  have  of  pace  easie,  in  mnuing 
wonderful  swift.  Therefore  they  make  of 
them  great  store,  as  wherein  at  times  of  need 
they  rq>ose  a  great  piece  of  safetie. 

"  I  heard  it  verrified  by  honourable  to  ho- 
nourable, that  a  nobleman  offered  (and  was 
refused)  for  one  such  horse,  an  hundred  kyne;, 
five  pound  lands,  and  an  aery  of  hawks  y^ilj 
during  seven  yean.^  —  Brown— JiiaiM — 
StruU — Campion. 
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H0R8B)  V.  To  mount  upon  a  horse ;  to  cover  a  mare» 

Horseback,  #.  The  seat  of  the  rider,  the  state  of  heing  on  a  horse. 

H0R8SBBAM9  s.  A  small  bean  usuallj  given  to  horses. 

HoRSEBREAKER,  s.  One  whose  employment  is  to  tame  horses  to  the  saddle. 

HoRSECHESTNUT,  #.  A  tree,  the  fruit  of  a  tree. 

HoRSBCouRSER,  s,  ohs.  One  that  runs  horses,  or  keeps  horses  for  the  race ; 
a  dealer  in  horses. 

Horsehair,  $,  The  hair  of  horses.     Vide  Hair. 

Horseleech,  #.  A  leech  that  bites  horses ;  a  farrier. 

Horseman,  9.  One  skilled  in  riding ;  one  that  serves  in  wars  on  horse- 
back ;  a  rider,  a  man  on  horseback. 

Horsemanship,  s.  The  art  of  riding,  the  art  of  managing  a  horse. 

HoRSBPOND,  #.  A  pond  for  watering  horses. 

Pond  'water,  from  a  clay  bottom,  is  by  some  I  Bti^poant  water  often  becomes  putrid  and  nau- 
preferred  to  running  water ;  but  in  summer  |  seous,  and  ia  consequently  highly  injurious. 

Horserace,  #.  A  match  of  horses  in  running.     Vide  Racing. 
Horseshoe,  s*  A  plate  of  iron  nailed  to  the  feet  of  horses ;  an  herb. 

Vide  Shoe. 
Hostler,  s*  One  who  has  the  care  of  horses  at  an  inn. 
Hot,  cu  Having  the  power  to  excite  the  sense  of  heat ;  fiery ;  ardent, 

vehement,  eager. 
Hough,  «•  The  lower  part  of  the  thigh.     Hough,  v.  To  hamstring,  to 

disable  by  cutting  the  sinews  of  the  ham. 
Hound,  s,  A  dog  used  in  the  chase. 


The  old  EnfflUh  hmndor  Talboi.  {Co- 
ma SmffOJfy  LmM.) — ^This  is  undoubtedly  the 
origin  of  those  &mous  hounds  for  which  Great 
Britain  is  celebrated  above  all  other  countries. 
In  fonner  times  this  dog  was  of  a  pure  white, 
bat  ia  now  generally  of  a  white  and  black  co- 
lour, and  tanned  over  the  eyes. 

lids  majesyc  animal  is  distinguished  by 
Ilia  great  size  and  strength ;  his  body  is  long, 
hia  ebest  deep,  and  his  ears  long  and  sweeping, 
irith  great  gravity  of  expresaon.  From  the 
partiicalar  formation  of  his  oigans,  or  from  the 
cztaofdinary  moisture  which  always  flows 
from  his  nose,  or  from  some  other  unknown 
oanse,  be  ia  endowed  with  the  most  exquisite 
•enae  of  smelling,  and  can  discover  scent  hours 
after  other  dogs  have  given  up. 

Aldioi^  the  talboi  hunts  with  great  cer- 
taiBty,  yet  he  becomes  tedious  from  the  slow- 
ness oi  his  motions;  this,  however,  enables 
him  to  noeive  more  distinctly  the  directions 
of  tlie  bnntsnuuL  And  he  can  trace  with  a 
edld  aoeni,  which  be  ia  too  apt  to  make  so  by 
hoB  want  of  ipeed. 

The  talbot,  in  the  "  History  of  Manchester,** 
IS  stated  to  be  the  original  breed  of  this  island, 
iwed  by  the  ancient  Britons  in  the  chase  of 


larger  Idnds  of  game,  with  which  the  country 
at  one  time  abounded.  They  were  common 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  much 
larger  than  they  are  at  present;  and  have 
been  gradually  declining  in  consequence  of 
mixing  them  with  lighter  dogs  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  their  speed.  We  have  no  doubt 
that,  from  this  cause,  the  breed  will  eventually 
become  extinct. 

It  is  said,  that  the  tone  of  his  voice  is  pecu- 
liarly deep,  sonorous,  powerful,  and  mellow. 
•  •  • 

Among  sportsmen  it  is  generally  understood 
that  hounds  of  the  middle  size  are  the  most 
proper,  all  animals  of  that  description  being 
stronger  than  such  as  are  either  very  small 
or  very  huge.  The  shape  ought  to  be  parti- 
cularly attended  to ;  for,  if  the  hound  be  not 
well  proportioned,  he  can  neither  run  fiut 
nor  do  much  work.  His  legs  ought  to  be 
straight,  his  feet  round  and  not  very  large,  hia 
shoulders  back,  his  breast  rather  wide  than 
narrow,  his  chest  deep,  his  back  broad,  his 
head  small,  his  neck  thin,  his  tail  thick  and 
bushy  and  well  carried.  None  of  those  young 
hounds  which  are  out  at  the  elbows,  or  such 
ss  are  weak  from  the  knee  to  the  foot,  should 
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ever  be  taken  into  the  pack.  That  the  pack 
may  look  well,  the  hounds  should  be  as  much 
as  possible  of  a  size ;  and  if  they  be  also  hand, 
some,  the  pack  \rill  then  be  perfect  This, 
however,  contributes  nothing  to  the  goodness 
of  a  pack,  for  very  unhandsome  packs,  consist- 
ing of  hounds  entirely  different  in  size  and  co- 
lour, often  afford  very  good  sport. 

It  is  only  necessary  that  they  should  run 
well  together ;  to  whidi  indeed  a  uniformity 
in  size  and  shape  seems  to  contribute.     The 
pock  that  can  run  ten  miles,  or  any  other  con- 
siderable space,  in  the  shortest  time,  may  be 
said  to  go  fastest,  though  the  hounds  taken  se- 
parately   might  be    considerably  inferior  to 
others  in  point  of  swiftness.  A  pack  of  hounds 
conudered  in  a  collective  body,  go  fast  in  pro- 
portion to  the  excellence  of  their  noses  and 
the  head  they  carry.     Packs  composed  of 
hounds  of  various  kinds  seldom  run   well. 
When  the  packs  are  very  laige,  the  hounds 
are  seldom  sufficiently  hunted  to  be  good; 
twenty  or  thirty  couple,  therefore,  or  at  most 
forty,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  keenest  sports- 
man in  this  country,  as  thus  he  may  be  ena- 
bled to  hunt  three  and  even  four  times  a  week. 
The  number  of  hounds  to  be  kept  must  how- 
ever, in  a  considerable  degree,  depend  on  the 
strength  of  the  pack,  and  ihe  country  in  which 
they  hunt.     They  should  be  left  at  home  as 
seldom  as  possible ;  snd  too  many  old  hounds 
should  not  be  kept.     None  ought  to  be  kept 
above  five  or  six  seasons,  though  this  also  is 
somewhat  uncertain,  aa  we  have  no  rule  for 
judging  how  long  a  hound  will  Isst.  In  breed- 
ing hounds,  considerable  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  the  d<^  from  which  you  breed.  All 
such  are  to  be  rejected  aa  have  a  tender  nose, 
or  are  babblers  or  skirters.  An  old  d<^  should 
never  be  put  to  an  old  bitch.     January,  Fe- 
bruary, and  March,  are  the  best  monUis  for 
breeding ;  late  puppies  seldom  thrive.    After 
the  females  begin  to  grow  big  with  young, 
It  will  not  be  proper  to  let  them  hunt  any 
more,  or  indeed  to  remain  for  a  much  longer 
time  in  the  kennel.     Sometimes  these  ani- 
mals  will  have  an  extraordinary  number  of 
whelps.     Mr.  Beckford  informs  us,  that  he 
has  known  a  bitch  have  fifteen  puppi^  at  a 
litter ;  and  he  assures  us,  that  a  friend  of  his 
informed  him,  that  a  hound  in  his  pack  brought 
forth  sixteen,  all  alive.     In  these  cases  it  is 
proper  to  put  some  of  the  puppies  to  another 
bitch,  if  you  want  to  keep  them  all ;  but,  if 
any  are  destroyed,  the  best  coloured  ought  to  be 
kept.  The  bitches  should  not  only  have  plenty 
of  flesh,  but  milk  also;  and  the  puppies 
should  not  be  taken  from  them  till  they  are 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  their  mothers 
will  be  relieved  when  they  learn  to  lap  milk, 
which  they  will  do  in  a  short  time.     After 
the  puppies  are  taken  away  from  their  mother, 
the  litter  should  have  three  ptu^ng  bolls 


given  them,  one  every  other  moniing,  and 
plenty  of  whey  the  intermediate  day.     If  a 
bitch  bring  only  one  or  two  puppies,  and  yon 
have  another  that  will  take  them,  by  patting 
the  pup[nes  to  her,  the  former  will  soon  be  fit 
to  hunt  again.     She  should,  however,  be  first 
physicked,  and  it  will  also  be  of  service  to 
anoint  her  dugs    with   brandy  and   water. 
Whelps  are  liable  to  the  distemper,  to  whidi 
dogs  in  general  are  subject,  and  which  fine- 
quently  makes  great  havoc  among  them  at 
their  walks.     Young  hounds  shoiidd  be  fed 
twice  a  day,  as  they  seldom  take  kindly  to  the 
kennel-meat  at  first,  and  the  distemper   ia 
most  apt  to  seize  them  at  this  time.     It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  how  many  young  ^ounda 
ought  to  be  bred  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
pack,  as  this  depends  entirely  on  contingen- 
cies.    The  deficiencies  of  one  year  must  be 
supplied  by  the  next ;  but  it  is  probable,  that 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  couple  of  old  hounds, 
and  from  eight  to  thirty-five  couple  of  young 
ones  will  answer  the  purpose,  where  no  more 
than  forty  couple  are  to  be  kept.    A  consider- 
able number,  however,  ought  always  to  be 
bred ;  for  it  is  undoubtedly  and  evidently  true, 
that  those  who  breed  the  greatest  number  of 
hounds  must  expect  the  best  pack.     After 
the  hounds  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
huntsman,  and  answer  to  their  names,  they 
ought  to  be  coupled,  and  walked  oat  among 
sheep;  and  two  dogs  should  not  be  coupled 
together,  when  you  can  avoid  it.     As  young 
hounds  are  awkward  at  first,  a  few  ought  only 
to  be  sent  out  at  a  time,  with  people  on  foot, 
and  they  will  soon  afterwards  follow  a  horse. 
With  regard  to  the  first  entering  of  hounds 
to  a  scent,  our  author  gives  the  followii^[  di- 
rections : — ^''  You  had  better  enter  them  at 
their  own  game ;  it  will  save  you  much  troo- 
ble  afterwards.     Many  dogs,  I  believe,  like 
that  scent  best  which  they  were  first  blooded 
to :  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  most  certainly 
reasonable  to  use  them  to  that  which  it  is 
intended  they  should  hunt      Hounds  ought 
to  be  entered  as  soon  as  possible,  though  the 
time  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  country 
in  which  they  are.    In  com  countries  hunting 
may  not  be  practicable  till  the  com  is  cat 
down;  but  you  may  begin  sooner  in  grass 
countries,  and  at   any  time  in  woodlands. 
Hounds  at  their  first  enbtmce  cannot  be  en- 
couraged too  much.     When  they  are  be«>Die 
handy,  love  a  scent,  and  begin  to  know  what 
is  ri^t,  it  will  then  be  soon  enough  to  chas- 
tise them  for  what  is  wrong ;  in  which  case 
one  severe  beating  will  save  a  great  deal  ef 
trouble.  When  a  hennd  is  fl{^|;ed,  the  whip- 
per  in  should  ;mtke  use  of  his  voice  as  widl 
as  his  whip.     They  should  be  low  in  flesh 
when  you  begin  to  hunt,  the  ground  beix^ 
generally  hard  at  that  time,  so  that  they  are 
very  liable  to  be  shaken.     Sometimes  the 
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huntsman  tunu  down  a  est  before  them, 
which  they  kill ;  and,  when  the  time  of  hunt- 
ing approaches,  he  turns  out  young  foxes  or 
hsdgers ;  tsldng  out  some  of  the  most  steady 
of  his  old  hounds  to  lead  on  the  young  ones. 
Small  covers  and  furze  brakes  are  drawn  with 
them  to  use  them  to  a  halloo,  and  to  teach 
them  obedience.  If  they  find  improper  game, 
and  hunt  it,  they  are  stopped  and  brought 
back ;  and  as  long  as  they  will  stop  at  a  rate, 
they  are  not  chastised.  To  render  fox-hunt- 
ing  eomplete,  no  young  hounds  should  be 
taken  into  the  pack  the  first  season ;  a  requi- 
site too  expensve  for  most  sportsmen.  The 
pack  should  consist  of  about  forty  couple  of 
hounds,  that  have  hunted  one,  two,  three,  four, 
or  five  seasons.  The  young  pack  should  con- 
sist of  about  twenty  couple  c^  young  hounds, 
and  an  equal  number  of  old  ones.  They 
should  have  a  separate  establishment,  and  the 
two  kennels  should  not  be  too  near  one  an- 
other. When  the  season  is  over,  the  best  of 
the  yoni^  bounds  should  be  taken  into  the 
pack,  and  the  draft  of  old  ones  exchanged  for 
them.  Many  must  be  bred  to  enable  a 
qiortsman  to  take  in  twenty  couple  of  young 
hounds  every  season.  It  ^1  slways  be  easy 
to  keep  up  the  number  of  old  hounds,  for, 
when  your  own  draft  is  not  sufficient,  drafts 
from  other  packs  may  be  obtained,  and  at  a 
small  expense.  When  young  hounds  are 
hunted  t<^ther  for  the  first  season,  and  have 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  old  ones  along  with 
them,  it  does  more  harm  thangood.^ — Vide 
BssoLB,  HiwiTBi  Fox  and  Stag-houhd. 


A.  dofft. 
Antic 
Ardent 

A.  bitches, 
Aetive 

Airy 

B.  doge. 
Bachelor 
Bellmaa 
Blaster 
Blaeaq> 
Bouncer 
Bowler 
Bravo 


M Ams  Of  HODims. 


Brilliant 
Bruaher 
Bustler 

B.  bitehet. 
Bashful 
Beauty- 
Beldam 
Bloway 
ttnebell 


Bnsj 


Buxom 

C.  doge. 
Captain 
Carver 
Charon 
Chaser 
Chanter 
Chieftain 
Chimer 
Clinker 
Comrade 
Comus 
Constant 
Coxcomb 
Crasher 
CrDwner 
Cruiser 
Crusty 
Cryer 

C.  bitches. 
Careless 
Charmer 
Chantress 
Clio 
Comely 
Crafty 


Crszy 

Crony 

"D.doge, 
Damper 
Danger 
Dasher 
Dashwood 
Driver 
Duster 

D.bitehes, 
Dainty 
Darling 
Dashaway 
Dauntless 
Dian 
Dulcet 

E.  dogs. 
Esger 
Earnest 

E.  bitches. 
Easy 
Endless 

V.doffs, 
Factor 
Fervent 
Finder 


Flasher 

Fleecer 

Flippant 

Foamer 

Forward 

F.  bitches. 
Faithful 
Fsirmaid 
Fearless 
Fickle 
Fidget 
Firetail 
Flighty 
Flourish 
Fretftd 
Frisky 
Frolic 
Fury 

G.  dogs. 
Ghiiner 
Gallant 
Gimcrack 
Glanoer 
GHder 
Growler 
Grumbler 

Q.  bitches. 
Gayless 
Giddy 
GUdsome 
Graceful 

H.  dogs. 
Hardy 
Havoc 
Hazard 
Headstrong 
Hearty 
Hector 
Hero 
Hopeful 
Hotspur 

H.  bitches. 
Hasty 
Handsome 
Harlot 
Helen 

J.  dogs. 
Jingler 
Jockey 
JoUy 
Judgment 

J.  bit<^s. 
Joyftil. 

L.  dogs. 

Leader 

Lictor 

Lifter 

Lightfoot 

Lounger 

Lusty 

L.  bitches. 
Lawless 


lively 

Lofty 

Lovely 

M.  dogs. 
Marksman 
Marplot 
Match^em 
Meddler 
Mendall 
Merlin 
Messmate 
Monarch 
Motley 
Mounter 
Mungo 

M.  bitches. 
Madd^ 
Magic 
Minion 
Mischief 
Music 

N.  €logs. 
Nestor 
Nettler 
Newsman 
Nimrod 
Noble 
Nonsuch 

N.  bitches. 
Nimble 
Noisy 
Novice 

P.  dogs. 
Pealer 
Perfect 
Phcebus 
Pilgrim 
Pilot 
Piper 
Playful 
Prattler 
Presto 
Primate 
Prowler 
Prosper 

T.  bitches. 
Patience 
Placid 
Pliant 
Precious 
Priestess 
Prudence 

R.  dogs. 
Racer 
Rambler 
Random 
Ranger 
Ransack 
Ranter 
Rattler 
Rector 
Render 
Rifler 


Ringwood 

Risker 

Rockwood 

Rouser 

Rover 

Rumbler 

Rusher 

R.  bitches. 
Racket 
Rapid 
Rattle 
Ruin 
Rummage 

S.  dogs. 
Samson 
Saunter 
Scalper 
Scamper 
Scourer 
Scramble 
Scuffler 
Sharper 
Shifter 
Singer 
Skirmish 
Smoker 
Songster 
Soundwell 
Spanker 
Spinner 
Spoiler 
Sportsman 
Squabbler 
Squeaker 
Steady 
Stickler 
Stringer 
Stripling 
Striver 
Stroker 
Straggler 
Sturdy 
Sylvan 

S.  bitches. 
Sappho 
Skilful 
Speedy 
Spitfire 
Sportful 
Sprightly 
Stately 
Strumpet 
Sybfl 

T.  dogs. 
Tackier 
Tamer 
Tangent 
Tartar 
Tattler 
Taunter 
Teaser 
Terror 
Thrasher 
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Thumper 

Thvacker 

Tickler 

Tomboy 

Topper 

Torrent 

Toudutone 

Trunpler 

Trimbush 

Trimmer 

Trojtn 

Trouncer 

Truant 


Tmeboy 

Trueman 

Trusty 

TryaU 

Tuner 

Twig'em 

T.  biiehes. 
Tattle 
Telltale 
Tempeat 
Termagant 
Teaty 
Trifle 


Trollop 

Truelaaa 

Tuneful 

v.  dogs. 
Vagrant  t 
Valid 
Vaulter 
Venture 
Vexer 
Victor 
Vigorous 
Viper 
Volant 


Voucher  WeUbred 

V.M/oAm.    Whynot 


Vanquish 

Venomoua 

Vidoua 

Vivid 

Vixen 

Vocal 

W.  dogs. 
Warbler 
Warrior 
Wayipard 


WUdair 

Wildnum 

Wilful 

Woodman 

Workman 

Wrangler 

Wrestler 

W.  biiehes. 
Waggery 
Waf^ish 


Wagt^l 

Wanton 

Waifaie 

Warlike 

Waspish 

Watchful 

Welcome 

Whimaey 

Wildfire 

Wishful 

Worry 

Wrathful. 

Beeitford,  ^ 


Truant  Trifle  Volant  Srown — WhUaker-^Beeitford,  4[^ 

Hound,  t;.  To  set  on  the  chase ;  to  hunt^  to  pursue. 

Hour,  s*  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  natural  day ;  the  space  of  sixty 

minutes. 
Hourglass,  s.  A  glass  filled  with  sand,  which,  running  through  a  narrow 

hole«  marks  the  time. 
House,  t;.  To  harhour,  to  admit  to  residence  ;  to  shelter,  to  keep  under  a 

roof;  to  take  shelter,  to  keep  the  abode. 
Housedog,  #•  A  mastiff  kept  to  guard  the  house. 
Housing,  s.   Cloth  originally  used  to  keep  off  dirt-,  now  added  to  saddles 

as  ornamental. 
Howl,  v.  To  cry  as  a  wolf  or  dog ;  to  utter  cries  in  distress. 
Howl,  s*  The  cry  of  a  wolf  or  dog  ;  the  cry  of  a  human  being  in  horror. 
Hoy,  i.  A  large  boat,  sometimes  with  one  deck. 
Hucho,  #.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Salmo. 


The  hucho  ia  the  moat  predatory  fiah  of  the 
aalmo  genus,  and  is  made  like  an  ill-fed  trout, 
but  longer  and  thicker.  He  has  lai^ger  teeth, 
moro  spines  in  the  pectoral  fin,  a  thicker  akin, 
a  silvery  belly,  and  dark  spots  only  on  the 
back  and  sides.  I  have  never  seen  any  on 
the  fins.  The  ratio  of  his  length  to  the  girth 
ia  as  eig^t  to  eighteen,  or,  in  well-fed  fish,  as 
nine  to  twenty ;  and  a  fish,  eighteen  inches 
long  by  eight  in  girth,  weighed  16,215  grains. 
Another,  two  feet  long,  eleven  inches  in  girth, 
and  three  inches  thick,  weighed  41ba.  2^oz. 
Another,  twenty-six  inches  long,  weighed  51ba. 
60Z.  Of  the  spines  in  the  fins,  the  anal  haa 
nine,  the  caudal  twenty,  the  ventral  nine,  the 
dorsal  twelve,  the  pectoral  seventeen  :  having 
numbered  the  spines  in  many,  I  give  thia  as 
correct.  The  fle^y  fin  belonging  to  the  genus 
is,  I  think,  lai*ger  in  this  species  than  in  any 
I  have  seen.  Bloch,  in  his  work  on  fishes, 
states,  that  thero  are  black  sp9ts  on  all  the 
fins,  with  the  exception  of  the  anal,  as  a  charac- 
ter of  this  fish  :  and  professor  Wagner  informs 
me,  he  has  seen  huchoes  with  this  pecu^ 
liarity ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  never  saw  any 
fish  with  spotted  fins;  yet,  I  have  examined 
those  of  the  Danube,  Save,  Drave,  Mur,  and 
Izar :  perhaps,  this  is  peculiar  to  some  stream 


in  Bavaria ;  yet  the  huchoes  in  the  coUectioa 
at  Munich  have  it  not  The  hucho  b  found 
in  most  rivers  tributary  to  the  Danube— ia 
the  Save  and  Laybach  rivers  always ;  yet  th« 
general  opinion  ia,  that  they  run  fimm  ths 
Danube  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  autumn. 
I  can  anawer  for  their  migration  in  sprinf^ 
having  caught  several  in  AprQ,  in  atreama 
connected  with  the  Save  and  Laybach  rivers, 
which  had  evidently  come  from  the  atiil  dead 
water  into  the  clear  running  streams,  for  they 
had  the  winter  leech,  or  louse,  of  the  trout 
upon  them ;  and  I  have  seen  them  of  all  aiaea 
in_April  in  the  market  at  Laybach,  from  six 
inches  to  two  feet  long;  but  they  are  found 
much  laiger,  and  reach  thirty,  or  even  foi^ 
pounda.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  natunliats 
that  it  is  only  a  fresh- water  fish ;  yet  thia  i 
doubt,  because  it  is  never  found  beyond  cer- 
tain fiills — as  in  the  Tnum,  the  Drave,  and 
the  Save ;  and,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  oomea 
into  these  rivers  from  the  Danube ;  ajid  pno- 
bably  in  its  laigest  state,  is  a  fish  of  the  Blade 
Sea.  Yet  it  can  winter  in  fresh  water ;  and 
does  not  seem,  like  the  salmon,  obliged  to 
haunt  the  aea,  but  fidls  back  into  the  wanner 
waters  of  the  great  rivers;  from  wfaidi  H 
migrates  in  spring,  to  seek  a  cooler  tempera- 
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ture,  and  to  bieed.  The  fiahennen  at  Gratz 
flay  thej  spawn  in  the  Mur,  between  March 
and  Maj.  In  thoee  I  have  caught  at  Laybach, 
which,  however,  were  small  ones,  the  ova 
were  not  sufficiently  developed  to  admit  of 
Uieir  spawning  that  spring.  Marsigli  says 
that  they  spawn  in  the  Danube  in  June.  You 
have  seen  how  violently  they  pursue  their 
prey ;  I  have  never  taken  one  without  fish  in 
his  stomach ;  yet,  when  small,  they  will  take 
a  fly.  In  the  Kleingraben,  which  is  a  feeder 
to  the  Laybach  river,  and  where  they  are 
foand  of  all  sizes — from  twenty  pounds  down, 
wards — the  little  ones  take  a  fly,  but  the 
lai^ge  ones  are  too  ravenous  to  care  about  so 
insigiiificant  a  morsel,  and  prey  like  the  laigcst 
trout,  often  hunting  in  company,  and  chasing 
the  small  fish  into  the  narrow  and  shallow 
itreama,  and  then  devouring  them. 

The  hucho,  as  you  have  seen,  preyi  with 
great  violence,  and  pursues  his  object  as  a  fox. 
hound  or  a  greyhound  does.  I  have  seen 
fahn  in  repose;  Uiey  lie  like  pikes,  perfectly 
ttOL,  and  I  have  watched  one  for  many 
minutes,  that  never  moved  at  all.  In  this 
rcq>cct  their  habits  resemble  those  of  most 
carnivorous  and  predatory  animals.  It  is  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  these  habits,  that  they 
are  so  much  infested  by  lice,  or  leeches,  which 
I  have  seen  so  numerous  in  spring  as  almost 
to  fill  their  gills,  and  interfere  with  their  ro- 
cpiration,  in  which  case  they  seek  the  most 
rapid  and  turbulent  streams  to  free  themselves 
from  these  enemies.  They  are  very  shy,  and, 
after  being  hooked,  avoid  the  baited  line. 
I  once  saw  the  hucho,  for  which  I  was  fishing, 
follow  the  small  fish,  and  then  the  lead  of 
the  tackle ;  it  seemed  as  if  this  had  fixed  his 
attention,  and  he  never  oflfored  at  the  bait 
afterwards.  I  think  a  hucho  that  has  been 
pricked  by  the  hook  becomes  particularly 
cautioDfl,  and  possesses,  in  this  respect,  the 
iBme  character  as  the  salmon.     In  summer. 


when  they  are  found  in  the  roughest  and  moat 
violent  currents,  their  fins  (particularly  the 
caudal  fin)  often  appear  worn  and  broken ;  at 
this  season  they  are  usually  in  constant  motion 
against  the  stream,  and  are  stopped  by  no  ou 
taract  or  dam,  unless  it  be  many  feet  in  height, 
and  quite  inaccessible.  In  the  middle  of  Sep. 
tember,  I  have  caught  huchoes  perfectly  clean 
in  rapid  cool  streams,  tributary  to  the  LAybach 
and  the  Save  rivers ;  and,  from  the  small  'do- 
velopment  of  their  generative  system  at  this 
time,  T  have  no  doubt  that  they  spawn  in 
spring.  On  the  13th  of  September,  1828, 1 
caught,  by  spinning  ths  small  dead  fish,  three 
huchoes  that  had  not  a  single  leech  upon  their 
bodies,  and  they  were  the  first  fish  of  the  kind 
I  ever  saw  free  from  these  parasites. 

They  migrate  generally  when  the  water  is 
foul,  and,  except  in  the  sprii^  and  autumn, 
do  not  so  readily  run  at  the  bait.  I  was  once 
nearly  a  month  seeking  for  one  in  rivers  in 
which  they  are  found,  between  the  end  of 
June  and  that  of  July,  without  being  able  to 
succeed  in  even  seeing  one  alive ;  and,  as  fiur 
as  my  informiition  goes,  the  two  places  where 
there  is  most  probability  of  taldi^  them,  are 
at  Laybach  and  Ratisbon,  in  the  tributary 
streams  to  the  Save,  and  in  the  Danube ;  and 
the  best  time,  in  the  first  of  these  situations,  is 
in  March  and  April,  and,  in  the  second,  in 
May.  I  am  told,  likewise,  that  the  Izar, 
which  runs  by  Munich,  is  a  stream  where 
they  may  be  caught,  when  the  water  is  clear: 
and  I  have  seen  in  the  fish  market  at  Munich 
very  largo  huchoes. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  hucho  is 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  mountain  loughs 
in  Connaught.  Certainly  I  have  seen  fish 
of  the  salmo  genus,  taken  in  rivers  commu- 
nicating with  deep  lakes  in  the  hills,  which 
strikingly  resemble  the  fish  described  by  Sir 
Humphry SalfMnia — Editor, 


Hue,  g.  Colour,  dye ;  a  clamour,  a  legal  pursuit. 

Hulk,  #.  The  body  of  a  ship ;  anything  bulky  and  unwieldy. 

HuMBLEBEE,  s.  A  buzziug  wild  bee  ;  an  herb. 

Humour,  s.  Moisture ;  the  difiierent  kinds  of  moisture  in  man's  body. 
Humours  of  the  eye  are  these — the  aqueous  or  watery,  which  lies  in 
the  forepart  of  the  globe ;  the  crystalline,  next  to  the  aqueous  ;  and  the 
vitreous  or  glassy  humour,  which  is  larger  than  the  rest,  and  fills  the 
backward  cavity  of  the  eye. — Crahhe* 

Hunt,  v.  To  chase  wild  animals  ;  to  pursue,  to  follow  close ;  to  search  for ; 
to  direct  or  manage  hounds  in  the  chase. 


Huntii^  among  the  Britons  is  of  great  anti- 
quity.  Dio  NicsBus,  speaking  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  northern  parts  of  this  island,  tells 
Of,  they  were  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people. 


who  tilled  no  ground,  but  lived  upon  the  de. 
predations  they  committed  in  the  southern  dit- 
tricts,  or  upon  the  food  they  procured  by  hunt- 
ing.    Strabo  also  says,  that  the  dogs  bred  in 
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Britain  were  liiglily  esteemed  upon  the  coati- 
neut^  on  account  of  their  excellent  qualities 
or  hunting;  and  these  qualities,  he  seems  to 
hint,  were  natural  to  them,  and  not  the  effect 
of  tutorage  hy  their  foreign  masters. 

Aftw  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes,  and  dur- 
ing the  short  restoration  of  the  Saxon  mo- 
narchy, the  sports  of  the  field  still  maintained 
their  ground.  Edward  the  Confessor,  whose 
disposition  seems  rather  to  have  been  suited 
to  the  cloister  than  to  the  throne,  would  join 
in  no  other  secular  amusements ;  but  he  took 
the  greatest  delij^t,  says  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  ^  to  follow  a  pack»of  swift  hounds  in  pur- 
suit of  game,  and  to  cheer  them  with  his  voice.  *^ 
During  the  tyrannical  government  of  Wil- 
liam the  Norman,  and  his  two  sons  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  the  reetrietions  concerning  the 
killing  of  game  were  increased.  The  privi- 
lege  of  hunting  in  the  royal  forests  was  con- 
fined to  the  king  uid  his  &vouiite8 ;  and,  to 
render  these  receptacles  for  the  beasts  of  the 
chase  more  capacious,  or  bo  make  new  ones, 
whole  villages  were  depopulated,  and  places 
of  divine  worship  overthrown.  • 

King  John  was  particularly  attached  to  the 
sports  of  the  field ;  and  his  partiality  for  fine 
horses,  hounds,  and  hawks,  is  evident,  from 
his  frequently  receiving  such  animals,  by  way 
of  payment,  instead  of  money,  for  therenewid 
of  grants,  fines,  and  forfeitures,  belonging  to 
the  crown. 

Edward  III.  took  so  much  delight  in  hunt- 
ing, that  even  at  the  time  he  wss  engaged  in 
war  with  France,  and  resident  in  that  country, 
he  had  with  him  in  his  army  sixty  couple  of 
stag  hounds,  and  as  many  hare  hounds,  and 
every  day  he  amused  himself  with  hunting  or 
hawking. 

James  I.  preferred  the  amusement  of  hunt- 
ixig  to  hawking  or  shooting.  It  is  ssid  of  this 
monarch,  that  he  divided  his  time  betwixt  hu 
standish,  his  bottle,  and  his  hunting ;  the  last 
had  his  fair  weather,  the  two  former  his  dull 
and  cloudy. 

It  would  be  a  needless  task,  to  quote  the 
passages  in  the  poetical  and  prose  writings  of 
the  last  three  centuries,  which  prove  that  this 
favourite  pastime  has  lost  nothing  of  its  relish 
in  modem  times,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seems 

to  be  more  generally  practised, 

•  «  • 

If  you  have  the  whole  country  to  yourself^ 
and  can  hunt  on  either  side  of  your  bouse,  as 
you  please,  never  (when  you  can  help  it)  fix 
your  place  of  hunting  till  you  see  what  the 
weather  is. 

Before  a  huntsman  goes  into  the  kennel  to 
draft  his  hounds,  let  him  determine  within 
himielf  the  number  of  hoimds  be  intends  to 
take  out ;  as  likewise  the  number  of  young 
hounds  that  he  can  venture  in  the  country 
where  he  is  going  to  hunt.     Different  coun- 


tries may  require  different  hounds :  some  may 
require  more  hounds  than  others.  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  draft  hounds  properly ;  nor 
can  any  expedition  be  made  in  it  without  some 
method. 

When  the  pkce  of  meeting  and  time  are 
fixed,  every  huntsman  ought  to  be  as  exact  to 
diem  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be.  On  no 
account  is  he  to  be  before  the  time ;  yet,  on 
some  occasions,  it  might  be  better,  perhaps,  for 
the  diversion,  were  he  permitted  to  be  after  it. 
The  course  your  huntsman  intends  to  take  in 
drawing  ought  always  to  be  well  understood 
before  he  leaves  the  kenneL 

If  your  huntsman,  without  inconvraience, 
can  bc^  drawing  at  the  fiirthest  cover  down  the 
wind,  and  so  draw  from  cover  to  cover  up  the 
wind  till  youfindjlethimdoit — Vide  Covsa. 

While  hounds  axe  drawing  for  a  fox,  let 
your  people  place  themselves  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  he  cannot  go  off  unseen.  I  have 
known  them  lie  in  sheep^s  scrapes  on  the  aide 
of  hills,  and  in  small  bushes,  where  hunts- 
men never  think  of  lookii^f  for  them ;  yet, 
when  they  hear  a  hound,  they  generally  shift 
their  quarters,  and  make  for  closer  covers. 
Gentlemen  should  take  this  necessary  part  of 
fox-hunting  on  themselves,  for  the  whipper-in 
has  other  business  to  attend  to. 

Huntsmen,  whilst  their  hounds  are  draw- 
ing, or  are  at  fiiult,  frequently  make  so  moch 
noise  themselves,  that  they  can  hear  nothiz^ 
else:  they  should  always  have  an  ear  to  a 
halloo.  I  once  saw  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  the  want  of  it  in  my  own  hunta- 
man,  who  was  making  so  much  noise  with 
his  hounds,  which  were  then  at  fiiult,  that  a 
man  hallooed  a  long  while  before  he  heard 
him ;  and  when  he  did  hear  him,  so  little  did 
he  know  whence  the  halloo  came,  that  he  rode 
a  couple  of  miles  the  wrong  way,  and  lost  the  fox. 

Though  a  huntsman  ought  to  be  as  silent  as 
possible  at  going  into  a  cover,  he  cannot  be  too 
noisy  at  coming  out  of  it  sgain ;  and  if  at  any 
time  he  should  turn  back  suddenly,  let  him 
give  as  much  notice  of  it  as  he  can  to  his 
hounds,  or  he  will  leave  many  of  them  bdiind 
him ;  and  should  he  turn  down  the  wind,  he 
may  see  no  more  of  them. 

There  are  times  when  hounds  should  be 
helped,  and  at  all  times  they  must  be  kept 
forward :  hounds  will  naturally  tire  on  a  cold 
scent,  when  stopped  by  sheep,  or  odier  impe- 
diments; and  when  they  are  no  longer  ahle 
to  get  forward,  will  oftentimes  hunt  the  <4d 
scent  back  again,  if  they  find  that  they  can 
hunt  no  other.  It  is  the  judidous  encoung- 
ing  of  hounds  to  hunt  when  they  cannot  mn, 
and  the  preventing  them  fix»m  losing  time  by 
hunting  too  much  when  they  might  run, 
that  distinguishes  a  good  sportsman  firom  a  bad 
one.  Hounds  that  have  been  well  taught  will 
cast  forward  to  a  hedge  of  their  own  accord : 
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kut  yoa  mfty  assure  yoandf  this  excellence  is 
nerer  acquired  by  such  as  are  left  entirely  to 
themselves. 

Though  I  like  to  see  fox^hounds  cast  "wide 
and  forward,  and  dislike  to  see  them  pick  a 
cold  scent  through  flocks  of-  sheep  to  no  pur- 
pose, yet  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe,  thioit  I 
dislike  stiU  more  to  see  that  unaccountable 
hurry  which  huntsmen  will  sometimes  put 
themselves  into  the  moment  their  hounds  are 
at  fiuilt     Time  ought  always  to  be  allowed 
them  to  make  their  own  cast ;  and  if  a  hunta- 
maa  is  judicious,  he  will  take  that  opportu- 
nity to  consider  what  part  he  himself  has  next 
to  act ;  but  instead  of  this,  I  have  seen  hounds 
hurried  away  the  very  instant  they  came  to  a 
&ult,  a  wide  cast  made,  and  the  hounds  at 
last  brought  back  ogBin  to  the  very  place  from 
whence  they  were  so  abruptly  taken,  and 
where,  if  the  huntsman  had  had  a  minnte^s 
patience,  they  would  have  hit  off  the  scent 
themselves. 

When  your  huntanum  makes  a  cast,  I  hope 
he  makes  it  perfect  one  way  before  he  tries 
anoth^  as  much  time  is  lost  by  going  back- 
wards and  forwards.  You  will  see  huntsmen, 
when  a  forward  cast  does  not  succeed,  come 
slowly  bock  again :  they  should  return  as  fast 
as  they  can. 

In  huge  covers,  if  there  are  many  roads,  in 
bad  scenting  days,  when  these  roads  are  dry, 
or  after  a  thaw,  when  they  carry,  it  is  neces- 
sary your  huntsman  should  be  near  to  his 
hounds  to  help  them,  and  hold  them  forward. 
Foxes  will  run  the  roads  at  these  times,  and 
hounds  cannot  always  own  the  scent.  When 
they  are  at  fault  on  a  dry  road,  let  not  your 
huntsman  turn  back  too  soon;  let  him  not 
stop  till  he  can  be  certain  that  the  fox  is  not 
gone  on.  The  hounds  should  try  on  both 
sides  the  road  at  once :  if  he  perceives  that 
they  try  on  one  side  only,  on  his  return  let 
him  try  the  other. 

If  a  fox  runs  up  the  wind  when  first  found, 
aod  afterwards  turns,  he  seldom,  if  ever,  turns 
a^n.  This  observation  may  not  only  be  of 
nae  to  your  huntsman  in  his  cast,  but  may  be 
of  use  to  you,  if  you  should  lose  the  hounds. 

When  yon  are  pursuing  a  fox  over  a  coun- 
try, the  scent  bang  bad,  and  the  fox  a  long 
way  before,  without  ever  having  been  pressed, 
if  faia  point  should  be  for  strong  earths  that 
are  open,  or  for  large  covers,  where  game  is  in 
plenty,  it  may  be  acting  wisely  to  take  off  the 
hoonds  at  the  first  fault  they  come  to;  for 
the  fox  will  go  many  miles  to  your  one,  and 
probably  will  run  you  out  of  all  scent ;  but  if 
be  abould  not,  you  will  be  likely  to  change  at 
the  first  cover  you  come  into :  when  a  fox  has 
been  hard  pressed,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  he 
never  abould  bo  given  up. 

A    perfect  knowledge  of  his  country  cer- 
tainly ia  a  great  help  to  a  huntsman :  if  yours. 


as  yet,  has  it  not,  great  allowance  ought  to  be 
made. 

In  a  country  where  then  are  large  earths, 
a  fox  that  knows  the  country,  and  tries  any  of 
them,  seldom  fsils  to  try  the  rest.  A  hunts- 
man may  take  advantage  of  this ;  they  are 
certain  casts,  and  may  help  him  to  get  nearer 
to  his  fox. 

Great  caution  is  necessary  when  a  fox  runs 
into  a  village :  if  he  is  hallooed  there,  get  ' 
forward  as  fiut  as  you  can.  Foxes,  when  tired, 
will  lie  down  anywhere,  and  are  often  lost 
by  it.  A  wide  cast  is  not  the  best  to  recover 
a  tired  fox  with  tired  hounds :  they  should 
hunt  him  out,  inch  by  inch,  though  they  are 
ever  so  long  about  it. 

A  huntsman  must  take  care,  where  foxes 
are  in  plenty,  that  he  does  not  run  the -heel ; 
for  it  frequently  happens  that  hounds  can  run 
the  wrong  way  of  the  scent  better  than  tiiey 
can  the  right,  when  one  is  up  the  wind,  and 
the  other  down. 

When  a  huntsman  hears  a  halloo,  and  has 
five  or  six  couple  of  hounds  along  with  him, 
the  pack  not  running,  let  him  get  forward 
with  those  which  he  has  :  when  they  are  on 
the  scent,  the  others  will  soon  join  them. 

Let  him  lift  his  tail  hounds,  and  get  them 
forward  after  the  rest:  it  can  do  no  hurt. 
But  let  him  be  cautious  how  he  lifts  any 
hounds  to  get  them  forward  before  the  rest : 
it  always  is  dangerous,  and  foxes  are  some- 
times lost  by  it. 

When  hounds  are  hunting  a  cold  scent,  and 
point  towards  a  cover,  let  a  whipper-in  get 
forward  to  the  opposite  side  of  it.  Should  the 
fox  break  before  the  hounds  reach  the  cover, 
stop  them,  and  get  them  nearer  to  him. 

When  a  fox  persists  in  running  in  a  strong 
cover,  lies  down  often  behind  the  hounds,  and 
they  are  slack  in  hunting  him,  let  the  hunts- 
man get  into  the  cover  to  them :  it  may  make 
the  fox  break ;  it  may  keep  him  off  his  toil ; 
or  may  prevent  the  hounds  firom  giving  him  up. 
It  is  not  often  that  slow  huntsmen  kill 
many  foxes :  they  are  a  check  upon  their 
hounds,  which  seldom  kill  a  fox  but  widi  a 
high  scent,  when  it  is  out  of  their  power  to 
prevent  it.     Activity  is  thefirst  requisite  in  a 
huntsman  to  a  pack  of  fox-hounds :  a  want 
of  it  no  judgment  can  make  amends  for;  but 
the  most  difficult  of  all  his  undertakings  is 
the  distinguishing  betwixt  different  scents,  and 
knowing  with  any  certainty  the  scent  of  his 
hunted  fox.     Much  speculation  is  here  re- 
quired ;  the  length  of  time  hounds  remain  at 
&ult ;  difierence  of  ground ;  change  of  wea- 
ther ;  all  these  contribute  to  increase  the  dif. 
ficulty,  and  require  a  nicety  of  judgment,  and 
a  precision,  much  above  the  oomprehenaon  of 
most  huntsmen. 

When  hounds  are  at  &ult,  and  cannot  make 
it  out  of  themselves,  let  the  first  caat  be 
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quick;  the  Kent  if  theo  good,  nor  ue  tlte 
hounds  likelj  to  go  over  it :  as  the  scent  gets 
worse,  the  cast  should  be  slower,  and  be  more 
cautiously  made.  This  is  an  essential  part  of 
hunting,  and  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  few 
huntsmen  attend  to.  1  wish  they  would  re. 
member  the  following  rules,  viz. :  that,  with 
a  good  scent,  their  cast  should  be  quick ;  with 
a  bad  scent,  slow ;  and  that,  when  the  hounds 
are  picking  along  a  cold  scent,  they  are  not  to 
cast  them  at  alL 

When  hounds  are  making  a  good  and  rega- 
lar  cast,  trying  for  the  scent  as  they  go,  sufier 
not  your  huntsman  to  say  a  word  to  them ;  it 
cannot  do  any  good,  and  probably  may  make 
them  go  oTer  the  scent. 

When  hounds  come  to  a  check,  a  huntsman 
should  observe  the  tail  hounds :  they  are 
least  likely  to  over-run  the  scent,  and  he  may 
see  by  them  how  fur  they  brought  it  In  most 
packs  there  are  some  hounds  that  will  show 
the  point  of  the  fox,  and,  if  attended  to,  will 
direct  his  cast.  When  such  hounds  follow 
unwillingly,  he  may  be  certain  the  rest  of  the 
pack  are  running  without  a  scent. 

Different  countries  require  different  casts : 
such  huntsmen  as  have  been  used  to  a  wood- 
land and  inclosed  country,  I  have  seen  lose 
time  in  an  open  country,  where  wide  casts  are 
always  necessary. 

When  you  want  to  cast  round  a  flock  of 
sheep,  the  whipper-in  ought  to  drive  them  the 
other  way,  lest  they  should  keep  running  on 
before  you. 

Most  huntsmen  like  to  have  all  their  hounds 
turned  after  them,  when  they  make  a  cast :  I 
wonder  not  at  them  for  it,  but  I  am  always 
sorry  when  I  see  it  done ;  for  till  I  find  a 
huntsman  that  is  infallible,  I  shall  continue  to 
think  the  more  my  hounds  spread  the  better : 
as  long  ss  they  are  within  sight  or  hearing,  it 
is  sufficient.  Many  a  time  have  I  seen  an  ob- 
stinate hound  hit  off  the  scent,  when  an 
obstinate  huntsman,  by  casting  the  wrong  way, 
has  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  it.  Two 
foxes  I  remember  to  have  seen  killed  in  one 
day  by  skirting  hounds,  whilst  the  huntsman 
was  making  his  cast  the  contrary  way. 

When  your  hounds  are  divided  into  many 
parts,  you  had  better  go  off  with  the  first  fox 
that  breaks.  The  ground  will  soon  get  tainted, 
nor  will  hounds  like  a  cover  where  they  are 
often  changing. 

The  heading  a  fox  back  at  first,  if  the  cover 
be  not  a  large  one,  is  oftentimes  of  service  to 
hounds,  as  he  will  not  stop,  and  cannot  go  off 
unseen.  When  a  fox  has  been  hard  run,  I 
have  kno¥m  it  turn  out  otherwise ;  and  hounds 
that  would  easily  have  killed  him  out  of  the 
cover,  have  left  bun  in  it 

When  a  fox  has  been  often  headed  back  on 
one  side  of  a  cover,  and  a  huntsman  knows 
there  is  not  any  body  on  the  other  side  to  hal- 


loo  him,  the  first  fault  hishoondi  come  to,  let 
him  cast  that  way,  lest  the  fox  should  be  gone 
off;  and  if  he  is  in  the  cover,  he  may  still  re- 
cover him. 

Suflfer  not  your  huntsman  to  take  out  a 
lame  hound.  Lf  any  are  tender-footed,  he  will 
tell  you,  perhaps,  Uiat  they  will  not  mind  it 
when  they  are  out :  probably  they  may  not ; 
but  how  will  they  be  on  the  next  day  ?  A^ 
hound,  not  in  condition  to  run,  cannot  be  of 
much  service  to  the  pack ;  and  taking  him  out 
at  that  time  may  occasion  him  a  long  confine- 
ment afterwards.     Put  it  not  to  the  trial. 

All  hounds  go  fiut  enough  with  a  good 
scent ;  but  it  is  the  particular  excellence  of  a 
fox-hound,  when  rightly  managed,  to  get  oa 
faster  with  an  indifferent  scent  than  any  other 
hound,  and  it  is  the  business  of  a  huntsman  to 
encounge  this.  Every  minute  yon  lose  ia 
precious,  and  increases  your  difiSculties ;  and 
while  you  are  standing  still  the  fox  is  ronmng 
miles. 

When  hounds  flag  from  frequent  chat^jes 
and  a  long  day,  it  is  necessary  fw  a  huntsman 
to  animate  them  as  much  as  he  can :  he  most 
keep  them  forward,  and  press  them  on ;  for  it 
is  not  likely,  in  this  case,  that  they  should 
over-run  the  scent :  at  these  times  the  whole 
work  is  generally  done  by  a  few  hounds,  and 
he  should  keep  close  to  them. 

The  many  chances  that  are  against  yon  in 
fox-hunting;  the  changing  frequently;  the 
heading  of  the  foxes ;  their  bdi^  coursed  by 
sheep-dogs;  long  faults;  cold  hunting,  and 
the  dring  away  of  the  scent ;  make  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  always  as  near  to  the  fox  as  yon 
can;  which  should  be  the  first  and  invariable 
principle  of  fox-huntii^.  Long  days  do  great 
hurt  to  a  pack  of  fox-hounds.  I  set  out  one 
day  last  winter  from  the  kennel  at  half-past 
seven,  and  returned  home  a  quarter  before 
eight  at  night,  the  hounds  running  hard  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time.  The  huntsman 
killed  one  horse  and  tired  another,  and  the 
hounds  did  not  recover  it  for  more  than  a 

week. 

•  •  • 

The  whole  system  of  hunting  is  so  revolo- 
tionised  that  the  preparation  which  a  horse 
now  requires  is  very  different  to  what  it  was 
in  former  times.  The  hour  of  meeting  is  sel- 
dom before  eleven :  the  find  generally  quick 
and  certain ;  and  horses  are  often  not  more 
than  five  or  six  hours  from  their  stables  after 
the  best  day*s  sport;  and  the  ground  they  go 
over  is  frequently  not  so  much  as  a  plating 
race  horse  performs  in  contending  three  or 
four-mile  heats.  Havii^  said  Uiis,  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  feeding,  sweat- 
ing,  and  muzzling  the  hunter  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  race  horse,  only  making 
due  and  proper  allowance  for  the  rdative  na- 
ture of  their  work;  paitieuUrlj  as  to  not 
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ftripping  the  hunter  too  much  of  his  flesh ;  or 
loaing  sight  of  the  ziaturBl  difference  between 

the  thorongh-bred  hone  and  the  cock-tail. 

•  «  • 

There  is  certainly  no  country  in  the  world 
where  the  tport  of  hunting  on  horseback  is 
carried  to  such  a  height  as  in  Great  Britain  at 
the  present  daj,  and  where  the  pleasures  of  a 
fox-chase  are  so  well  understood,  and  con- 
ducted on  such  purely  scientific  principles.  It 
18  considered  the  beau  ideal  of  hunting  by 
Uiose  who  pursue  it  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  stag-hunting, 
for  the  real  sportsman  can  only  enjoy  that 
chase  when  the  deer  is  sought  for,  and  found 
like  other  game  which  are  pursued  with 
hounda.  In  the  case  of  finding  an  outlying 
fiillow-deer,  which  is  unharboured  in  this  man- 
ner, great  sport  is  firequently  afibrded;  but 
this  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  Britain.  So 
that  fox-huntii^  is  now  the  chief  amusement 
of  the  true  British  sportsman ;  and  a  noble 
one  it  is :  the  artifices  and  dexterity  employed 
hj  this  lively,  crafty  animal,  to  avoid  the  dogs, 
are  worthy  of  our  admiration,  as  he  exhibits 
more  devices  for  self-preservation  than  any 
other  beast  of  the  chase. 

In  many  parts  of  this  and  the  sister  island, 

hare-hunting  is    much  followed,    but    fox. 

hunters  consider  it  as  a  sport  only  fitfor  women 

and  old  men.    But  although  it  is  less  arduous 

than  that  of  the  fox-chase,  there  are  charms 

attached  to  it  which  compensate  for  the  hard 

ridinff  of  the  other. 
^^         •  •  • 

The  hunting  match  given  by  the  Prince  Ea- 
terhazy,  Regent  of  Hungary,  upon  the  signing 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  was  a  day^s 
cport,  that  Inds  fidr  to  vie  in  point  of  blood  (if 
the  King  of  Naples*  slaughter  be  excepted)  with 
any  of  those  recorded  in  modem  history,  as 
there  were  lulled,  160  deer,  100  wild  boars, 
300  hares,  and  80  foxes.  The  king  had  a  laiger 
extent  and  a  longer  period  for  the  exercise  of 
hia  talents,  and  it  is  proved  that  during  his 
journey  to  Vienna,  in  Austria,  Bohemia,  and 
Moravia,  he  killed  five  bears,  1820  boars, 
1950  deer,  1145  does,  1625  roebucks,  1121 
rabbits,  IS  wolves,  17  badgers,  16,354  hares, 
and  354  foxes ;  the  monarch  had  likewise  the 
pleasure  of  doing  a  little  in  the  bird  way,  by 
kming  upon  the  same  expedition,  15,350  phea- 

auita,  and  12,335  partridges. 

•  •  a 

Aneodoies  of  Hunting. — The  late  Duke 
of  Grafton,  when  hunting,  was  thrown  into  a 
ditdi ;  at  the  same  time  a  young  curate,  call- 
ing out  ^  Lie  still,  my  lord,^  leaped  over  him, 
and  purmed  his  sport.  Such  an  apparent  want 
of  feeling,  we  may  presume,  waa  properly  re- 
sented. No  such  thing :  on  being  helped  out 
by  his  attendant,  his  grace  said^  ^  That  man 
shsU  have  the  first  good  lining  thatfidls  to  my 


disposal ;  had  he  stopped  to  hate  taken  can  of 
me,  I  never  would  have  given  him  any  thing  ;** 
being  delighted  with  an  ardour  similar  to  his 
own,  or  with  a  spirit  that  would  not  stoop  to 

flatter. 

•  •  • 

"  In  this  pursuit  I  (Colonel  Thornton)  sunk 
more  than  once,  into  a  quagmire,  where  the 
princess  whipper-in  some  years  since,  waa  he- 
sitating whether  he  should  go  to  the  assistance 
of  some  hounds  which  had  got  an  old  sti^  at 
bay,  but  on  his  master^s  asking  if  he  were  afiaid, 
he  immediately  dashed  in  and  sunk  to  rise  no 
more.    It  is  indeed  reported,  that  neither  him^ 

self  nor  his  horse  were  ever  found. 

•  •  • 

One  of  the  sons  of  Gosden,  whose  &ther 
was  celebrated  as  the  bold  rider  of  Datchett, 
was  out  upon  his  favourite  poney  with  the 
king's  stag  hounds ;  he  came  to  a  part  where 

the  present  D of  C    r    d,  was  refusing 

a  lei^,  when  the  bolder  son  of  Nimrod, 
without  thinking  of  the  importance  and  rank 
of  the  person  he  was  addressing,  exclaimed, 
"•  Stand  away,  and  let  me  take  it,  a  pretty  sort 
of  a  duke  you  are.** 

«  a  • 

He  (the  huntsman)  died,  some  time  since,  at 
Duflfry-hall,  the  seat  of  Csesar  Colclough,  Esq. 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-six,  near  sixty 
years  of  which  he  passed  in  the  Colclough  fL 
mily.  He  acted  in  the  triple  capacity  of 
huntsman,  steward,  and  master  of  the  fimiily. 
During  the  rebelUon  in  1798,  he  and  his  fiu 
mily  acted  with  uncommon  fidelity  to  thdr 
employers,  as  one  of  his  sons,  when  Mr.  C. 
was  obliged  to  fly,  came  down  to  protect  the 
house  and  property,  and  he  never  quitted  his 
post  Another  of  his  sons  brought  off  horses 
and  clothes  to  his  master,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  when  he  was  informed  where  to  find  him, 
and  during  that  period  the  old  man  buried  a 
large  quantity  of  the  fionily  plate,  which  he 
afterwards  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Until  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  regularly 
went  out  with  the  bounds,  and  his  voice  re- 
tained its  clearness  and  sweetness.  He  was 
well  known  to  all  sportsmen  in  that  part  of 
Ireland. 

•  •  • 

The  celebrated  Saundcraon,  professor  of 
mathematics,  at  Cambridge,  who  was  entirely 
destitute  of  sight,  continued  to  hunt  until  a 
very  advanced  stage  of  life ;  his  horse  was  ac- 
customed to  follow  that  of  his  servant,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  Saunderson  was  extreme  when 
he  heard  the  cry  of  hounds  and  the  huntsmen, 
and  which  he  used  to  express  with  all  the  ea- 
gerness of  those  who,  possessing  their  eye-sight, 
could  consequently  be  more  gratified  by  the 
incidents  of  the  chase. — Strutt^SeckfortL^ 
Brown — Thomion~^e.  ^e. 
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Hunt,  #•  A  pack  of  hounds  ;  a  chase ;  pnratiit. 

Hunter,  «.  One  who  chases  animals  for  pastime ;  a  dog  that  scents  game 
or  beasts  of  prey;  a  horse  employed  in  hnnting. 


To  obtain  a  ub^uI  hunter,  let  the  person 
purchase  a  well-bred  mare,  not  m  much  re- 
garding her  size  aa  her  points  of  action—parti, 
cularly  requiring  that  she  have  a  sound  consti- 
tution  and  good  legs.  Let  him  send  her  to  a 
horse  of  good  form,  teith  freedom  af  action 
and  a  sound  constitution ;  also  being  particular 
as  to  the  state  of  his  legs  and  feet  Never  let 
him  breed  from  a  naturally  infirm  horse,  whose 
legs  have  shown  more  than  ordinary  weakness ; 
and,  above  all,  let  him  fix  upon  one  which 
has  what  the  veterinary  profession  call  a  short 
canon ;  that  is,  the  bone  extending  from  ihe 
knee  to  the  fetlock,  commonly  called  the  shank 
bone.  Let  him  hepn  to  breed  fit>m  his  mare 
before  she  is  much  injured  by  work ;  as  in 
that  case,  if  she  does  not  breed  to  please  him 
with  her  first  and  second  foal,  he  can  dis- 
pose  ni  her  and  purchase  another. 

A  very  celebrated  fox-hunter  has  observed, 
that  *^  Uie  goodness  of  the  horse  generally 
goes  in  at  the  mouth."  Let  the  breeder, 
then,  bear  this  in  mind,  and  take  care  that  the 
foal  be  dropped  early,  and  the  dam  well  fed 
for  the  first  two  months  with  bran  mashes, 
carrots,  &c.,  till  the  spring  grass  arrives.  If 
the  mare  should  prove  a  good  nurse,  the  colt 
will  not  require  com  till  he  is  weaned,  which  . 
on  no  account  should  be  delayed  beyond  the 
first  or  second  week  in  September.  Here  the 
grand  mistake  has  arisen,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  such  numbers  of  mis-shapen 
horses  as  this  country  abounds  in.  Farmers, 
in  general,  never  think  of  weaning  their  colts 
till  after  Michaelmas,  long  before  which  period 
there  is  little  or  no  virtue  in  grass,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  sour  and  unwholesome. 

From  weaning  time  to  the  following  May, 
the  colt  should  be  well  kept  on  a  full  allow- 
ance of  sweet  hay,  with  at  least  two  good  feeds 
of  oats  per  day,  and  he  should  be  kept  warm. 
He  should  have  a  head  collar  on,  with  a  small 
strap  hanging  down  to  his  knees,  which  will 
admit  of  his  being  handled  every  day ;  and 
every  two  months  his  toes  should  be  rasped, 
and  his  heels  opened  a  little  with  the  draw- 
ing knife.  In  March  or  April  he  should  have 
two  mild  doses  of  physic,  which  will  cause 
him  to  grow ;  and  when  the  weather  is  warm 
he  should  be  turned  out  into  a  good  upland 
pasture  for  the  summer,  with  plenty  of  shade 
and  water,  but  taken  up  every  month  to  have 
his  legs  examined  and  his  toes  rasped.  The 
second  week  in  September  he  should  be 
housed  again  for  the  winter,  when  his  belly 
should  be  the  measure  for  his  com.  When 
docked,  his  tail  should  be  left  eight  inches  in 
length,  which  will  preclude  the  disagreeable 


necessity  of  having  the  operation  repeated. 

Early  in  the  following  spring,  when  turned 
two  years  old,  he  should  be  broken,  but  not 
backed;  and  physicked  as  before  directed. 
In  the  first  or  second  week  in  June  he  should 
be  cut;  and  when  recovered  he  should  be 
turned  out  for  the  summer.  When  taken  np 
again  for  the  winter,  he  should  have  two  mild 
doses  of  physic,  and  be  very  well  kept,  giving 
him  a  few  carrots,  or  a  large  bran  mash  onoe 
a  week.  Very  early  in  the  spring  he  should 
have  a  little  more  very  mild  physic ;  and  in 
a  fortnight  afterwards  he  should  be  backed, 
and  taught  his  paces  by  a  person  who  under- 
stands his  business.  Idleness,  from  this  time 
forth,  will  be  an  enemy  to  him ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  is  perfect  in  his  paces,  he  should  do 
what  in  the  training  stables  is  called  *"*"  a  little 
work.**  Exercise  will  strengthen  his  legs, 
enlarge  his  muscles,  improve  his  form,  and 
make  him  grow.  liVom  this  time  fofth  he 
should  be  treated  as  a  horse  in  every  reapect 
but  in  his  work,  which  should  be  moderate  till 
the  fifth  year ;  but  previously  to  that  time  a 
customer  will  always  be  ready  for  him,  and  if 
his  owner  is  disposed  to  part  with  him,  his 
average  price  will  be  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred sovereigns. 

When  I  say  a  colt  should  be  treated  aa  a 
horse  after  the  third  year,  I  mean,  of  oonne, 
that  he  should  be  treated  after  the  system  I 
have  laid  down  for  hunters,  and  not  allowed 
his  summer's  run  at  grass.  Hard  meat  will 
make  him  powerful  and  handsome:  grsas 
will  render  him,  comparatively  speaking, 
heavy,  pot-bellied,  and  shapeless. 

I  omitted  to  mention  one  very  essential 
part  of  the  education  of  a  colt  designed  for  a 
hunter.  His  action— particularly  that  of  his 
shoulders—will  be  greatly  benefited  by  rid- 
ing him  up  and  down  hill,  and  trotting  him 
gently  in  deep  ground.  He  should  also  be 
taught  to  leap  at  three  years  old.  If  there 
should  be  the  least  appearance  of  a  curb,  the 

iron  should  at  once  be  applied. 

«  «  • 

The  hunter  should  be  taken  up  certainly 
not  later  than  the  twentieth  of  July.  Soon 
after  this  period  the  nights  begin  to  get  chilly, 
and  his  coat  would  receive  a  check  if  exposed 
to  them.  It  would  lose  that  sofl,  silky  feel, 
which  it  generally  has  if  the  horse  is  in  perfect 
health  previously  to  that  simo.  When  first 
taken  to  house  he  should  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible,  and,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  there  should 
not  be  more  than  one  horse  in  every  other 
stall,  be  the  stable  ever  so  laige.  As  his 
bowels  will  be  relaxed  by  the  grass  he  has 
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been  eatSng,  bis  phyrie  should  be  milder  than 
Qsnal ;  but  that  must  depend  upon  previous 
knowle^pe  of  the  constitution  of  the  horse. 
Genersllj  speaking,  fire  drachms  and  a  half 
^rould  be  sufficient,  if  well  prepared  by  bran 
mashes  beforehand.  I  do  not  approre  of 
strong  physic;  because  it  is  useless  to  give  it, 
when  mild,  with  proper  preparation,  will  do 
what  is  required  of  it ;  but  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  a  drachm  or  two  of  gwtd  aloes  to 
destroy  a  hone. 

By  the  time  he  is  ready  for  his  second  dose, 
he  will  be  in  some  measure  reconciled  to  the 
change  of  temperature — from  the  open  air  to 
that  of  a  con&ied  stable — and  a  little  more 
caution  is  necessary  during  the  operation  of  it. 
Unless  the  weather  happens  to  be  very  warm, 
he  should  have  a  hood  on  him  if  he  goes  out 
early  in  the  morning,  and,  at  all  events,  one 
warm  body  cloth,  or  his  coat  may  receive  a 
check  which  it  will  not  recover  for  some  time. 
If  he  has  had  his  first  dose,  a  day  or  two  after 
he  was  taken  up — say  the  20th  of  July — al- 
bwing  seven  clear  days  between  the  setHnff 
of  each  dose,  he  will  be  through  it  all  by 
about  the  l7th  of  August,  up  to  which  time, 
and  for  a  week  afterwards,  ho  should  have 
nothing  but  gentle  walking  and  trotting  exer- 
cise, of  about  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  time, 
before  heat  of  the  day ;  and  by  no  means 
should  a  brush  be  laid  upon  him,  as  it  opens 
the  pores  of  his  skin,  and  renders  him  more 
susceptible  of  cold.  Indeed,  all  the  grooming 
he  requires  at  this  time  is  to  have  his  legs  well 
rubbed— paiQCularly  with  the  hand — ^three  or 
four  times  a  day,  and  oftcner  if  the  circulation 
be  languid,  and  his  body  well  wisped  with  a  good 
solid  hay  wispta  li  ttle  damped  Should  a  horse 
have  had  some  physic  at  grass  in  the  summer, 
or  UUe  in  the  spring,  before  he  was  turned 
out,  and  not  appear  foul,  it  may  be  better  to 
stop  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  between  his 
aeeond  and  third  dose  :  and,  if  a  bit  of  soft 
ground  can  be  found,  to  give  him  a  little 
work  in  the  time.  If  his  two  other  doses  did 
not  work  him  hard,  it  will  be  advisable  to  add 
half  a  drachm  of  aloes  to  the  third  dose,  as  it 
will  take  more  to  move  his  bowels  now  than 
it  did  before  he  got  the  hard  meat  into  him, 
and  had  a  little  work. 

The  condition  of  a  horse  must  proceed  by 
•low  degrees  :  it  is  the  work  of  time ;  and  it 
is  in  vain  to  expect  it  on  any  other  terms  than 
as  the  result  of  a  long  course  of  preparation, 
fidlovred  by  severe  work.  In  a  clear  fort- 
night after  he  has  had  his  last  dose  of  physic, 
be  should  begin  to  do  some  work ;  for  with- 
out it  no  progress  can  be  made.  This,  how- 
ever, should  be  gradual;  and  for  the  first 
month  should  connst  of  long  protracted  exer- 
am,  rather  than  what  is  called  ^  good  work.** 
He  should  be  kept  out  of  his  stable  for  three 
or  four  hours  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and  if 


ridden  gently  across  a  country,  and  now  and 
then  with  a  pack  of  harriers  (weather  permit- 
ting), it  will  greatly  promote  his  condition,  by 
hardening  his  flesh,  increasing  his  strength, 
and  improving  his  wind.  At  this  time  the 
use  of  alteratives  is  indispensable.  By  their 
mild  and  gradual  impression  a  healthy  action 
of  the  bowels  is  obtained,  and  thereby  what 
in  stable  language  is  called  ^*  fog,**  (but  which 
might  more  properly  be  termed  debility,  or 
depresmon  of  strength,)  is  got  rid  of,  and  the 
general  appearance  and  condition  of  the  ani- 
mal much  improved.  Indeed,  without  the 
use  of  alterative  medicines — exclusively  of 
phync — no  hunter  can  be  got  into  blooming 
condition ;  that  is  to  say,  to  look  well  in  his 
skin,  to  dry  immediately  after  a  sweat,  and  to 
be  in  full  vigour  of  body.  Of  these  medi- 
cines tliere  are  several  sorts  in  use ;  but  the 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic  are  in  my  opinion  the 
best  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that 
the  latter  act  upon  the  skin :  but  as  sensible 
perspiration  in  the  horse  is  not  to  be  obtained 
by  medicine  without  difficulty,  and  having 
recourse  to  larger  doses  than  may  be  safe  or 
convenient  for  him  to  take  when  at  work,  and 
it  is  insensible  perspiration  that  we  wish  to 
obtain,  these  alteratives  should  be  combined ; 
for  it  is  from  their  gradual  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible operation  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
effect  we  wish  to  produce.  Antimony  forms 
the  principal  diaphoretic ;  and  from  its  weight 
a  sufficient  quantity — one  ounce  divided  into 
four  parts— may  be  given  him  every  day  in 
his  com  for  eight  days  together ;  but  this 
should  be  given  when  the  weather  is  warm^ 
or  danger  from  catching  cold  may  arise,  from 
the  pores  of  the  skin  being  relaxed.  With 
proper  precautions,  bowever,  none  is  to  be  ap^ 
prehended,  and  the  effect  on  the  general 
health  and  appearance  of  the  horse  is  strik- 
ing. If  the  diaphoretic  alterative,  in  the 
quantity  above  stated,  be  not  given  before  the 
horse  b<^ns  to  work,  and  Uie  weather  be- 
comes  cold  and  wet,  it  is  better  to  combine  it 
with  the  diuretic,  by  giving  him  a  very  mild 
urine  ball  twice  a  week,  for  three  weeks  in 
succession,  with  half  an  ounce  of  antimony, 
finely  levigated,  in  each  ball.  These  medi- 
cines combined  will  check  that  excitement  of 
the  general  habit  which  always  accompanies  a 
transition  from  rest  to  work,  purify  the  blood, 
and  give  tone  and  vigour  to  the  system. 
Nitre  has  been  much  used  by  grooms  as  a 
cooling  diuretic,  and  a  preventive  of  disease 
from  such  causes ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  nitre  is  a  stroi^  repellant,  and  of  a 
debilitating  nature. 

All  this,  however,  without  a  good  stable, 
and  good  stable  mangement,  is  of  no  avail. 

Speaking  next  of  feeding,  Nimrod  says: 
— Formerly  wheat  was  given  to  race  horses, 
as  more  nourishing  than  oats ;  but  now  the 
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Utter  Ibrm  Uie  ehi«f  food  for  til  deocripdoiu 
of  honoi.  Be»ns,  howeyer,  have  for  eome 
time  been  allowed  to  huntera,  and  when  giren 
with  diacretioa  are  moat  beneficial.  Two  ain- 
gle  bandfuls  in  each  feed  of  com  iathe  allow- 
ance for  a  hunter  who  ia  fed  (aa  he  oi^ht  to 
be)  fiv«  timea  a  day. 

About  dgfat  pounda  a-day  of  hay,  or  one  truas 
a-week,  ia  considered  sufficient  for  a  hunter 
that  will  eat  five  feeds  of  com  per  day.  A 
laiger  quantity  ia  found  to  increase  the  size, 
consequently  the  weight  of  the  carcase,  to  in- 
jure .the  wind,  and  destroy  the  digestive 
powers.  If  one  handful  of  .good  hay  be  found 
in  his  rack,  he  should  have  no  more  till  next 
stable  time,  when  his  appetite  will  be  sharp. 
If  given  to  eat  his  straw,  the  setting  muzzle, 
in  this  case,  must  be  made  use  of. 

Hunters  are  not  always  to  be  fed  alike :  aL 
lowance  should  be  made  for  the  distance  to 
covert ;  for  when  a  horse  has  to  go  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  in  a  morning  to  meet  hounds, 
he  may  be  allowed  a  little  more  hay  over- 
night, than  if  he  had  but  four  or  five,  as  he 
^-Ul  empty  his  stomach  on  the  road,  and  there 
is  reason  to  expect  a  long  day.  As  to  whe- 
ther a  hunter  should  have  any  water  on  the 
morning  of  huntii^,  that  is  a  point  not  so 
much  considered  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  we 
should  be  guided  by  his  constitution.  If  he 
is  apt  to  scour,  and  throw  off  his  meat  on  the 
road,  I  should  recommend  his  having  none ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  holds  his  meat 
well  in  him,  has  some  distance  to  go,  and  is 
not  called  on  till  ten  or  eleven  oYlock  in  the 
day,  he  should  have  six  or  eight  swallows,  or 
godowns,  ss  the  grooms  call  tliem,  between 
five  and  six  in  the  morning.  This  quantity 
of  water,  or  more,  is  always  given  to  the  race 
hone  on  the  day  he  runs  his  race,  as  it  makes 
him  enjoy  his  food,  and  digest  it  afterwards, 
mnd  it  is  all  absorbed  by  the  time  he  is  called 
upon  to  run.  Nothing  is  so  apt  to  make 
horses  scour  as  change  of  food  and  water ;  for 
which  reason  it  is  advisable  that  a  hunter 
should  go  from  his  own  stable  to  meet  hounds, 
if  the  distance  does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  six- 
teen miles,  rather  than  sleep  out,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  effects  alluded  to.  If^  however,  he 
does  sleep  out,  and  is  affected  by  the  change, 
he  should  be  watered  before  he  leaves  home, 
and  have  very  little  where  he  sleeps,  which 
will  in  some  measure  counteract  the  evil. 

Speaking  of  stable  management,  J^^mrod 
•ays: — As  no  man  can  make  good  work  with- 
out good  tools,  so  no  servant  can  do  his  duty 
by  a  stud  of  hunters  without  proper  mate- 
rials to  go  to  work  vrith.  He  must  have  a 
good  stable,  some  loose  boxes,  and  a  good 
saddle-room  with  fire-place:  he  must  have 
lots  of  horse-clothes  of  all  descriptions,  ban- 
dages,  hot  water,  grael,  lancets,  tweezers,  and 
a  few  drags— the  very  best  old  hay  and  com. 


good  ezeieUng  ground,  and,  abovia  all,  plenty 
of  strength  in  his  stable;  for  there  are  two 
ways  of  dressing  a  horse-^ne  to  warm  him, 
and  the  oth«r  to  starve  him.  Dresniig  a 
horse  vigorously  removes  obstructions  in  the 
smaller  vessels,  promotes  the  drculadon  of 
the  blood,'  and  in  bad  weather  is  a  subatitiite 
for  exercise. 

With  regard  to  a  horse  comii^f  round  after 
a  hard  day,  even  supposing  him  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  best  of  grooms,  that  muai,  in 
some  meaaure,  depend  on  the  stuff  he  is  made 
of;  but,  generally  speaking,  he  should  eome 
out  about  the  sixth  day  after  the  severest  nm. 
If  his  legs  have  received  no  injury,  he  should 
come  out  three  times  in  a  fortnight,  at  least 
during  the  open  weather;  and  he  will  be  the 
better  for  being  out  twice  a  week  if  there  hato 
been  no  tiring  days.  Some  horses  reqniie 
much  more  work  than  others;  but  none  of 
them  can  go  the  pace,  and  continue  it  over  a 
country,  unless  they  are  in  atrong  work. 

General  rules  cannot  be  individually  ap- 
plied ;  but  there  is  one  respecting  a  hunter 
which  I  have  held  inviolable ;  and  that  ia, 
that,  under  all  circumstances,  whether  the  in- 
tervals between  his  hunting  have  been  long  or 
short,  he  should  have  a  sweat,  and  go  fbr  a 
mile  nearly  at  the  top  of  his  speed  on  the  day 
before  hunting.  I  have  genendly  ad^qtted  the 
following  plan  :— 

Let  some  heavy  clothes  be  put  on  him, 
and,  with  a  light  weight  on  his  back,  let  him 
go  at  a  gentle  rate  six  or  eight  tioMS  around  a 
large  field  that  rides  a  little  deep,  till  he 
sweats  kindly.  Let  him  be  followed  to  the 
place  by  a  man  with  some  dry  clothes  and  a 
semper,  and,  taking  him  into  some  buildii^ 
or  under  a  warm  hedge,  let  him  be  weU. 
scraped,  and  have  on  his  dry  clothes.  Thea, 
if  short  of  work,  let  him  have  a  good  gallop 
for  a  mile,  and  walk  home.  This  treatment, 
with  proper  care,  is  unattended  with  any  dan- 
ger  of  catching  cold,  and,  if  followed  by  a 
proper  aUowanoe  of  hay  and  water,  will  giTo 
him  a  wonderful  advantsge  over  those  horaea 
which  have  not  been  doing  what  he  haa  done, 
provided  he  drop  into  a  quick  thing  with  the 
hounds  the  next  day.  I  have  seen  huntera 
led  to  be  sweated  by  a  boy  ridii^  a  hack ;  but 
however  great  an  advocate  I  may  be  for  pre- 
serving  horses'  legs  by  keeping  weight  off 
them  as  much  aa  possible,  yet  a  hoiae  cannoti 
in  my  opinion,  be  worthy  Uie  name  of  a  hun- 
ter if  he  cannot  carry  a  boy  in  hit  exeraae. 

Having  laid  some  stress  upon  the  words, 
proper  sUowance  of  hay  and  water  on  the 
day  before  hunting,  I  will  proceed  to  state 
what  I  consider  that  allowance  to  be.  In  &e 
first  place,  if  a  horse  will  eat  his  <»im  in  the 
morning  without  water,  he  should  have  none 
till  he  comes  in  from  exercise,  and  is  done  up, 
which  should  be  by  ten  o'clock  at  &rtheaL 
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Ho  iboiild  then  ba^e  half  a  pail  of  ^niter, 
tad  a  proportion  of  his  hay,  which  should  not 
exceed,  for  a  modeiately-sized  hone,  ten 
poonds  a  day.  He  should  then  he  shut  up 
till  four,  when,  hefore  he  is  dressed  over,  he 
should  have  another  half  pail  of  water,  and 
BO  more  until  he  letoms  from  hunting  the 
next  daj,  unless  it  he  a  few  swallows  on  the 
moniing  he  hunts,  when  his  groom  first  comes 
to  him.  If  this  quantity  of  hay  is  not  sufficient 
to  sstisfy  his  appetite,  and  there  is  an  appear- 
sooe  in  the  morning  of  straw  in  the  manger,  as 
if  he  had  heen  eating  it,  the  setting-muzzle 
thoold  he  put  on  him  at  ten  o^cIock,  and  should 
ransin  on  him  for  the  night,  hut  his  groom 
ihoold  he  with  him  hy  five  in  the  morning,  to 
reliere  him.  He  should  then  have  his  two 
feeds,  at  an  interval  of  an  hour,  and  proceed 
to  the  covert  at  a  gentle  pace.  If,  when  there, 
provided  he  have  been  treated  in  the  way  I 
hsve  prescribed,  he  cannot  carry  his  rider  as 
he  ought  to  do,  we  must  conclude  nature  for- 
hids  it,  ss  he  will  have  had  every  assistance 

nvm  art. 

•  •  « 

When  I  first  began  to  keep  hunters,  we 
knew  nothing  of  those  great  restoratives  in 
the  stable — flannel  bandages,  hot  water  for 
the  legs,  and  gnieL  Except  in  case  of  illness 
they  were  never  thoi^ht  of.  An  old  writer 
on  &rriery,  the  Sieur  la  Fosse,  speaks  of 
**  the  great  advantage  of  keeping  horses*  legs 
mnn,  as  preventing  glanders  and  other  acci- 
dents '^  but  it  is  only  within  these  few  years 
that  hindages  have  been  applied  as  part  of  the 
dothing  of  a  hunter ;  the  benefit  of  which  is, 
n  my  opinion,  incalculable.  By  their  use 
diculation  is  kept  up  in  those  parts  where  it 
is  spt  to  be  most  languid ;  and  the  practice  of 
vsihing  legs  in  very  warm  water,  and  swath- 
ing them  in  laige  folds  of  flannel,  takes  off 
soreness  and  inflammation  from  blows  and 
ether  injuries,  which  all  hunters  are  liable  to 
ia  a  run  over  a  strong  country.  Another  ad- 
vantige  attending  them  is,  that  they  admit  of 
a  hoBK  being  shut  up  in  half  the  time  it  for. 
merly  leqoirad  to  clean  him,  which  enables 
him  to  lie  down,  or  roll,  which  he  will  always 


do  if  in  a  loose  house,  before  he  gets  stiff  from 
his  work. 

There  is  a  cleanliness  in  not  letting  a  hun- 
ter be  taken  into  his  stable  until  the  rough 
dirt  which  hangs  about  him  is  removed ;  for 
which  purpose  he  should  be  taken  under  a 
shed  or  into  another  stable ;  and  the  quickest 
method  of  removing  it  is  by  the  means  of  a 
birch-broom.  Three  minutes  will  aocompUsh 
this.  He  should  then  be  taken  into  his  own 
stable,  have  two  or  three  quarts  of  tepid 
gruel,  and  his  feet  and  legs  above  his  knees 
and  houghs  should  be  well  washed  in  water 
nearly  hot  When  sponged  well  with  strained 
sponges,  one  set  of  bandages  should  be  swathed 
around  them.  His  head  and  body  should  be 
well  dried,  which,  if  he  is  full  of  hard  meat, 
will  not  occupy  more  than  an  hour,  when  he 
should  be  shut  up  in  a  loose  house,  well  lit- 
tered down,  and  a  small  feed  of  com  allowed 
him.  In  about  two  hours  his  groom  should 
come  to  him  again ;  his  bandages  should  be 
taken  off,  his  legs  well  wisped  and  hand, 
rubbed,  his  head  and  body  lightly  brushed 
over,  and  a  dry  set  of  bandages  put  on.  A 
lukewarm  mash,  with  a  feed  of  oats  in  it,  and 
three  parts  of  a  pail  of  tepid  water,  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  hay,  will  make  him 
comfortable  for  the  night ;  and  on  the  follow, 
ing  morning  he  should  go  to  exercise  as  soon 
as  it  is  light,  and  be  walked  for  an  hour  with 
an  extra  cloth  and  a  hood.  He  should  have 
tepid  water  all  that  day,  and  a  liberal  allow, 
ance  of  it,  with  his  usual  oats  if  he  will  eat 
them,  but  no  beans.  If  his  appetite  &ils  him, 
and  does  not  return  before  shutting-up  time 
that  evening,  he  should  have  half  a  cordial  and 
half  a  diuretic-ball  mixed  together;  which, 
with  a  liberal  allowance  of  tepid  water,  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  walking  exercise  on  the  third 
day,  will  so  far  recover  him  as  to  enable  him 
to  return  to  his  former  high  feed  on  the 
fourth ;  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  have  a  sweat; 
and  on  the  seventh  be  fit  for  business  again 
(as  far,  at  least,  as  his  constitution  is  con- 
cerned) after  the  hardest  day,  and  will  carry 
his  rider  with  more  ease  to  himself  than  if  he 
had  not  gone  through  it — Nimrod. 


HuKTiNGHORN,  $•  A  bogle,  a  horn  used  to  cheer  the  hounds. 
HuxTRxss,  <•  A  woman  that  follows  the  chase ;  a  mare  used  in  hunting. 
Huntsman,  «•  One  who  delights  in  the  chase ;  the  servant  whose  office  it 
ii  to  manage  the  chase* 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  sportsman,  that  qualities  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  would 
It  is  ss  difficult  to  find  a  perfect  huntsman  as 
a  good  prime  minister.  Without  taking  upon 
me  to  determine  what  requisites  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  form  a  good  prime  minister,  I  will 
describe  some  of  those  which  are  essentially 
towards  making  a  perfect  huntsman ; 


not  disgrace  more  brilliant  situations : — such 
as  a  clear  head,  nice  observation,  quick  appre- 
hension, undaunted  courage,  strength  of  con- 
stitution, activity  of  body,  a  good  ear,  and  a 
good  voice. — Beekford. 
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HuNTSMANSHiP,  8.  The  qualifications  of  a  hunter. 
Hurl,  v.  To  throw  with  violence ;  to  play  at  a  kind  of  game. 
Hurl,  «.  Tumult,  riot ;  a  kind  of  game  ;  the  bat  used  in  hurling. 
Hurler,  «•  One  that  plays  at  hurling. 


Hurling  is  the  national  game  of  Ireland, 
and  much  practised  in  the  sonthem  and  west- 
em  counties.  It  differs  from  cricket  in  its 
being  a  mere  contest  between  the  opposing 
parties,  as  to  which  shall  force  the  ball  between 
barriers  placed  at  some  distance  from  each 
other.  The  ball  is  thrice  the  size  of  a  cricket- 
ball,  the  hurl  diSerentlj  shaped,  and  the  game 


of  a  wilder  and  less  methodical  character,  as 
it  affords  a  liberty  for  each  individual  to  exert 
himself  as  he  pleases.  Hence  the  "  mel6e  ** 
of  a  hurling-match  has  rather  the  appeannce 
of  hostile  encounter  thsn  rustic  sport,  and  is 
therefore  better  adapted  to  the  rude  and  mar- 
tial people  who  practise  it,  than  the  more 
scientific  but  less  exciting  game  of  cricket. 


Husk,  «.  The  outmost  integument  of  some  sorts  of  fruit. 

Hybrid,  s.  Any  animal  whose  sire  is  of  one  kind  and  dam  of  another. 

Hybridous,  o.  Begotten  between  animals  of  different  species ;  produced 

from  plants  of  different  kinds. 
Hydrophobia,  «.  Dread  of  water ;  a  malady  destmctiire  to  the  human 

and  canine  races. 


Hydrophobia  in  medicine  is  a  disease  gener- 
ally communicated  to  man  by  the  bite  of  a 
rabid  dog,  and  is  so  called  because  one  of  its 
prindpal  symptoms  is  the  inability  of  the  pa^ 
tient  to  swallow  water  or  any  other  liquid. 
It  is  called  by  some  writers  canine  madness, 
and  seldom  makes  its  appearance  till  a  consi- 
derable time  after  the  bite  of  the  rabid  ani- 
mal. In  some  few  instances  it  has  commenced 
in  seven  or  eight  days  from  the  accident,  but 
generally  the  patient  continues  in  health  for 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  days,  or  even  much 
longer.  The  bite  will  in  general  be  healed 
long  before  that  time,  frequently  with  the 
greatest  ease,  though  sometimes  it  resists  all 
kinds  of  healing  applications,  and  forms  a 
running  ulcer,  which  dischaiges  a  quantity  of 
matter  for  many  days.  The  approach  of  the 
disease  is  known  by  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound 
becoming  high,  hard,  and  elevated,  and  by  a 
peculiar  sense  of  prickling  at  the  part ;  pains 
thoot  from  it  towards  the  throat ;  sometimes 
it  is  surrounded  with  livid  or  red  streaks,  and 
seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  inflammation ;  though 
often  there  is  nothing  remarkable  to  be  ob- 
served. The  patient  becomes  melancholy,  loves 
solitude,  and  feels  sickness  at  the  stomach. 
Sometimes  the  peculiar  symptoms,  the  dread  of 
water,  comes  on  all  at  once ;  sometimes  the 
disease  bq^s  like  a  common  sore  throat,  and 
the  soreness  daily  increasing,  the  hydrophobic 
symptoms  appear  like  a  convulsive  spasm  of 
the  muscles  of  the  &uces.  In  others  the  mind 
is  first  affected,  and  a  real  dread  of  water 
arises  before  the  patient  tries  whether  he  can 
swallow  it  But  in  whatever  manner  this 
symptom  comes  on,  the  most  pdnful  sensa. 
tions  accompany  every  attempt  to  swallow 
liquids.     Nay,  the  bare  sight  of  water,  or  any 


thing  clear,  will  give  the  utmost  uneasiness;  or 
even  throw  the  patient  into  convulsions.  The 
patient,  however,  is  not  as  yet  defoived  of 
reason ;  some  have,  merely  by  the  dint  of 
resolution,  conquered  tiie  dread  of  watw, 
though  they  never  could  overcome  the  con- 
vulsive motions  which  the  contact  of  liquids 
occasioned :  and  yet  this  has  been  of  no  avail ; 
for  the  convulsions  and  other  symptoms  in- 
creasing have  alwa3rs  overpowered  the  indivi- 
dual at  last,  and  a  great  flow  of  visdd  saliva 
into  the  mouth  now  takes  place,  and  it  has  the 
same  effect  upon  the  &uce8  that  other  liquids 
have.  This  therefore  is  blown  off  with  vio- 
lenoe,  which  in  a  patient  of  Doctor  Fothoigill*s 
occasioned  a  noise  like  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
Patients  then  have  an  insatiable  thirst,  but 
are  unable  to  get  down  any  drink  without  the 
utmost  difficulty,  though  sometimes  they  can 
swallow  bread  soaked  in  liquids,  slices  of 
oranges,  or  other  fruits.  There  is  a  pain  un- 
der the  scrobiculus  cordis,  as  in  the  tetanus. 
But  the  symptoms  are  so  various,  that  they 
cannot  be  enumerated,  for  we  seldom  read 
two  cases  of  hydrophobia  which  do  not  differ 
very  remarkably.  Sometimes  every  member 
is  convulsed  by  fits,  but  most  violently  from 
the  navel  up  to  the  breast  and  oesophagus. 
The  fit  comes  on  perhaps  every  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  the  &uoes  are  not  red,  nor  the  tongue 
dry;  the  pulse  is  not  at  all  feverish;  and, 
when  the  fit  is  over,  nearly  like  a  sound  poise. 
The  fiice  grows  pale,  then  brown,  and  dnriag 
the  fits  almost  black,  the  lips  livid ;  the  head 
is  drowsy,  and  the  ears  tingling ;  the  nrine 
limpid.  At  last  the  patient  is  weary,  the  fita 
are  less  violent,  the  pulse  becomes  weak,  in* 
termittent,  and  not  very  quick  ;  and  at  last 
the  whole  body  becomes  cold.     If  tlie  patient 
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can  get  Bleep,  so  he  will  expire.     The  blood 
drawn  before  death  appears  good  in  every 
respect    The  hydrophobia  seems  to  be  a 
sTmptoin  peculiar  to  the  human  race ;  for  the 
mad  animals  which  communicate  the  infect 
tioo  do  not  seem  to  have  any  dread  of  water. 
If  the  disease  once  exhibits  its  symptoms  in 
a  hmnan  patient,  the  chances  for  recovery  are 
tmall  indeed;  there  having  never  been  one 
well  authenticated  case  of  the  recovery  of  a 
really  hydrophobous  person.     Prevention  is 
the  only  chance,  and  removal  of  the  contagi- 
ons matter  the  only  &ir  hope  of  preserving 
life.    Of  all  the  means  of  removal,  the  cut- 
ting out  the  part  to  which  the  tooth  had  been 
applied  is  unquestionably  the  most  effectuaL 
Thb  therefore  should  not  be  delayed;  one 
qqarter  of  an  bourse  heatation  will  sometimes 
prove  &taL     But  besides  cutting  away  the 
part,  careful  washing  may  be  used.     Cold 
water  should  be  poured  upon  the  wound  firom 
a  considerable  height,  that  the  matter  may  be 
washed  away  with  some  force.     Even  after 
removal  by  the  knife,  careful  washing  is  still 
proper.     And  aftei'both  these,  to  prevent,  as 
&r  as  can  be,  the  possibility  of  any  contagious 
matter  lurking  about  the  wounded  part,  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  heal,  but  a  dischuge 
of  matter  should  be  supported  for  several 
weeks  by  ointment  with  cantharldes,  or  simi. 
lar  applications  ;  by  these  means  there  is  the 
best  chance  of  removing  the  matter  at  a  suffi- 
ciently early  period.     Prevention  may  also  be 
<Atained  by  the  destruction  of  the  contagiout 
matter  at  the  part;  vid  where  there  is  the 
least  reason  to  think  that  a  complete  removal 
has  not  been  obtained,  these  should  always  be 
had  reeoone  to.    With  this  intention  the  ac- 
tnal  cautery,  and  burning  with  gunpowder, 
have  been  employed ;  and  fire  is  doubtless 
cue  of  the  most  powerful  agents  that  can  be 
Qted  for  this  purpose.   Recourse  has  also  been 
had  to  washing,  both  with  acids  and  alkalies. 
Of  the  former  vinegar  has  been  chiefly  used, 
hut  more  may  be  expected  from  the  latter, 
particularly  from  the  caustic  alkali,  so  &r  di. 
loted  that  it  can  be  applied  with  safety ;  for 
from  its  influence  as  a  solvent  of  animal  mu. 
ens,  it  gives  a  better  [chance  of  a  complete 

ramoval  of  the  poison. 

•  •  • 

The  injured  part  must  he  destroyed,  or  he 
cut  out  Destroying  it  is  the  most  safe  and 
certain,  and  the  best  applications  for  that  pur- 
pose are  the  lapis  infernalis  and  the  butter  of 
sntimeny.  These  are  preferable  to. a  hot 
iron,  wbdch  the  ancients  ^ued,  because  a  hot 
iron  forms  a  crust  that  acts  as  a  defence  to 
the  under  parts  instead  of  destroying  them. 
The  lapis  infernalis  is  much  better  than  any 
other  caustic,  aa  it  melts  and  penetrates  dur. 
iBg  its  application.  The  Intten  part  must  be 
destroyed  to  the  bottom,  and  where  there  is 


any  doubt  that  the  bottom  of  the  wound  is 
not  sufficiently  reached,  butter  of  antimony 
should  be  introduced  occasionally  as  deep  as 
possible,  and  inciaons  should  be  made,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  lay  open  every  part  to  the  influence 
of  the  caustic.  In  desperate  cases  incisions 
should  be  made  round  the  wound  to  prevent 
the  virus  from  spreading.  The  wound  is  to 
bi>  dressed  for  some  time  with  poultices,  to 
assuage  the  inflammation  caused  by  the  caus- 
tics, and  afterwards  with  acild  dressings  and 
hot  digestives,  to  create  a  discharge  and  drain 

the  injured  parts. 

•  •  • 

It  is  my  piactice,  and  I  recommend  it  to 
others  when  called  to  patients  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog,  to  try  them  immediately,  and  from 
time  to  time,  with  water,  slopping  it  first 
into  a  pewter  pot,  and  from  thence  back  to 
the  basui  a  few  times,  in  order  to  detect  as 
early  as  possible  the  hydrophobia,  or  first  de- 
ddod  symptom  produced  by  the  poison  of  a 
mad  dog.         •  •  • 

An  Italian  suigeon  of  the  hospital  at  Mos- 
cow, being  in  the  Ukraine  in  1813,  was  re- 
quested to  ^ve  assistance  to  fifteen  persons, 
who  had  received  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  A 
deputation  of  elders  waited  upon  him,  and 
entreated  him  to  administer  hcJp  to  the  un- 
fortunate persons  through  a  peasant,  who,  dur- 
ing several  years,  had  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion for  curing  hydropholna.  M.  Marochetti 
consented  upon  certain  conditions.  The  coun- 
try doctor  then  administered  to  fourteen  of 
the  persons  confided  to  him  in  a  peculiar  way. 
The  fifteenth,  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,  was 
treated  in  the  ordUnaty  manner,  lor  the  pur- 
pose  of  proving  the  efiect  of  both  modes  of 
treatment  To  each  of  the  fourteen  he  gave 
daily  one  pound  and  a  half  of  the  decoction 
of  the  buds  of  yellow  broom  flowers,  and  he 
examined  twice  a  day  under  the  tongue  the 
place  where,  according  to  his  statement,  little 
swellings  were  formed  containing  the  virus  of 
madness.  These  swellings  rose  on  the  third 
or  ninth  day,  and  were  seen  by  M.  Marodietti. 
Very  soon  sfter  they  appmred,  they  were 
touched  with  a  red  hot  needle,  after  which  the 
patient  gargled  the  part  with  the  decoction  of 
broom.  The  result  of  this  treatment  was 
that  the  fourteen  patients  were  cured  in  six 
weeks,  whilst  the  young  girl,  treated  differ- 
ently,  died  on  the  seventh  day  in  the  convnl- 
sions  of  madness.  Three  years  after  M. 
Marochetti  paid  a  visit  to  the  fourteen  persons, 
and  they  were  all  doing  well.  The  same  phy- 
sidan  being  at  Paddia,  in  1818,  had  a  new 
opportunity  of  confirming  this  interesting  dis- 
covery. The  happy  result  of  this  mode  of 
treatment  was  the  same  with  twenty-six  per. 
sons,  who  had  all  been  bit  by  a  mad  dog.-^ 
GwKette  de  SanU — Ctlman.— Aanp— . 
Maroeh^ttL 

V 


Jack,  t.  Hie  duninutire  of  John ;  an  iiutmmetit  to  pnU  off  boots ;  an 
engioe  which  tnnis  the  aph ;  a  yovag  pike ;  a  cup  of  waxed  leathpr ;  a 
small  bowl  thrown  ont  for  a  mark  to  the  bowlers ;  the  male  of  some 
animals ;  a  support  to  saw  wood  on ;  the  coloora  or  ensi^  of  a  ship. 

Jackdaw,  (^Corvut  monedula,  Linn.:  Z«  Chouau,  Buff.)  t.  A  small 
spedes  o' 


Thia  Wd  It  coaudanblr  !«•  thu  Ibe  rook, 

Mil)'  thirteea  inchn  in   length,   ud   about 

twaulx-ci^t  in  bn^Ih.      lu  bill  i)  bluk, 

ejH  vbite ;  tlie  hinder  put  of  the  hMd  ud 

neck  ue  of  li  Imu7  grey  colour ;  the  net  of 

the  plunugc  u  of  s  Boe  gtouy  bluk  iboTe ; 

bcneith   it  bu  m  duikf  boa ;  the  Ic^  ue 

bUck. 

The  div  ii  ■nrj  common  in  Fjiglind,  and 
nnuini  irith  ui  the  vbole  jeer:  ia  other 
eountrk*!  m  in  France  end  wioua  peita  of 
Oennuij,  it  it  migntorj.  Thej  frequent 
chunhei,  old  tmren,  uxl  mint,  in  greet  Bock*, 
where  thej  build  their  neati :  die  f^mile  Ujt 
five  or  tiz  egp,  fdet  Ihu  thoie  of  the  crow. 

Jacket,*.  Ashortooat;  a  dose  waistcoat. 
Jacksnipe.     Vide  Judcock. 
Jacobinb,  t.  A  pigeon  with  a  hig:h  tuft. 
Jacobus,  t.  A  gold  coin  of  James  I.,  cnirent  at  SOf^  33*., 
CralAe. 


end  Imaller;  tbej  rarelj  buitd  in  Uiah;  in 
Uun^ahire  thej  tometimet  breed  fa  the  nk 
bit  bumirt.  The]'  we  euQj  tuned,  uid  mj 
be  teoght  la  pivnonnce  terenl  wordi ;  tltej 
will  conceal  part  of  their  food,  and  witli  it 
nnall  poecea  of  monej,  or  top.  The]r  feed 
on  intecta,  grain,  frnit,  and  imall  pteoea  of 
fletb ;  and  are  laid  to  bo  fond  of  putiidgts, 
eggi. 

Tbere  it  •  nrietj  of  the  dm  faaad  in 
Switzerland,  luTing  a  white  collar  rotmd  ita 
neck.  In  Norwaj,  and  other  cold  eoontiiea, 
Ihej  hiTe  been  teen  perfectlj  while. 

Beiriek. 
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Jaculation,  #•  The  act  of  throwing  missile  weapons. 

Jade,  v.  To  tire,  to  harass,  to  dispirit,  to  weary. 

Jalap,  t .  A  purgative  root.  It  is  the  root  of  a  West  Indian  plant  of  the 
convolyulns  kind,  is  black  on  the  outside,  and  reddish  within,  with  resi- 
nous veins.  It  takes  its  name  from  Xalapa,  a  town  in  New  Spain.  Its 
constituent  parts  are  chiefly  resin  and  starchy 

Jamaica  Pepper  or  Allspice,  s.  A  good  carminative  and  cordial,  given 
in  doses  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  in  flatulency  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  used  as  an  ingredient  in  cordial  medicines. 

The  following  tinctiira  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Bracej  Clark,  as  a  remedy 
for  flatulent  colic,  gripes,  &c. : — 
Jamaica  pepper  .         1  lb. 

Proof  spirit  6  pints. — Mix. 

Let  the  allspice  be  powdered,  and  mixed 


with  the  spirit ;  the  bottle  to  be  well  corked 
and  frequently  shaken.  In  two  or  three 
weeks  the  tincture  will  be  fit  for  use.  The 
dose  about  four  ounces  diluted  with  water, 
and  repeated  every  hour  until  the  horse  is 
relieved. — White. 


James's  Powder,  s.  A  powder  composed  chiefly  of  antimony. 


Jamet't  Powder  is  composed  chiefly  of 
antimony,  and  similar  to  that  which  is  sold  in 
the  shops  by  the  name  of  Antimonial  Powder. 
As  a  hone  medicine,  the  latter  is  as  useful 
and  efficacious  as  Jameses  Powder.  It  is  an 
excellent  medicine  in  fevers  of  every  kind ; 
and,  thoi^h  usually  given  in  the  small  dose 
of  a  scruple,  or  half4udiachm,  may  be  ex- 
hibited with  perfect  safety,  and  better  effect 
in  a  much  laiger  quantity.  White  says,  he 
aerer  gave  less  thaa  two  drachms,  and  some- 
»  three;  and  has  seen  even  one  ounce 


given  at  a  dose  without  the  least  inconvenience. 
It  appears  to  act  on  the  skin  like  tartar  eme- 
tic, promoting  insensible  perspiration ;  its  effect 
is  not  so  certain.  It  is  sometimes  joined  with 
opium,  camphor,  nitre,  or  ginger,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease :  with  ginger  it  is 
prescribed  for  horses  that  are  hide-bound; 
but  this  compound  is  not  proper  in  fevers,  or 
any  complaint  arising  from  inflammation.  It 
is  most  commonly  given  with  nitre  and  cam- 
phor ;  and  some  prsctitionen  prefer  it,  as  a 
fever  medicine,  to  tartar  (emetic). —  White, 


Japan,  v.  To  varnish,  to  embellish  with  gold  and  raised  figures ;  to  black 

shoes. 
Jar,  9.  To  strike  together  with  a  kind  of  short  rattle ;  to  strike  or  sound 

untuneably. 
Jaundice,  $<,  A  distemper  from  obstructions  of  the  glands  of  the  liver. 

A  peculiar  yellowness  of  the  membranes  of 
the  eyes  and  mouth  sometimes  attends  cer- 
tain disorders,  which  have  on  that  account 


been  named  yellows,  or  jaundice.  -  Those  dis- 
•fden  consist  in  great  heaviness  of  the  head, 
a  f»t^K»r  languor  and  disinclination  to  mo. 
tiftn,  yellowness,  or  a  yellowish  redness  of  the 
inner  sorfiu^  of  the  eyelids,  while  little  or  no 
dung  is  voided,  and  diat  little  has  mucus  or 
aHrne  on  iu  sur&oe ;  the  urine  is  scanty,  and 
lugfa-coloured ;  in  short  there  is  great  torpor 
in  all  the  oigans  of  the  body.  This  disorder 
genetally  happens  towards  autumn,  or  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  and  may  be  caused,  in 
some  measure,  by  the  heat  of  the  weather,  as 
weU  as  by  feeding  immoderately,  especially 
upon  hay,  when  it  happens  to  be  remarkably 
good  and  sweet,  such  hay  always  tempting  a 
hant  to  eat  immoderately :  but  it  is  produced 


by  immoderate  feeding  upon  any  kind  of  hay, 
or  even  of  com.  By  this  excess  of  food,  as. 
silted  by  the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  stomach 
is  weakened,  and  the  bowels  beoome  torpid  ; 
the  huge  bowels  are  in  consequence  loaded 
with  excrement,  and  the  mesenteric  veins  with 
blood.  Hence  the  Uver  also  becomes  loaded 
with  blood,  and  performs  its  office  imperfectly ; 
the  bile  therefore  seems  to  be  forced  back  upon 
the  dreulation,  or  re-absorbed,  and  thus  the 
blood  and  all  the  secretions  are  tinged  of  a  yel- 
low colour.  The  high  colour  of  the  membrane 
of  the  eye  is  caused  by  the  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  when  the  blood  is  forced 
into  vessels  which  in  health  convey  only  a  co- 
lourless and  transparent  fluid ;  and  as  the  whole 
mass  of  blood  is  loaded  with  bile,  it  appears  in 
those  minute  vessels  of  a  yellow  colour :  and 
generally  that  yellowness  in  the  membranea 
U  2 
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of/pnmtd  with  blood  than  mj  thfaig  ebe,  but 
in  a  fiiU  qnantitj,  that  it,  to  the  extent  of  from 
one  to  ^ira  gallona,  or  until  the  hone  beoomes 
fidnt  The  boweU  ahonld  then  be  nnloaded 
bj  meani  of  djtien  and  a  pnigative  balL 


.under  Ihe^ejfididi  ippiMchci  tovaida  rsdnefls, 
or  the  jooloor  of  an  orange.  Bleeding  is  the 
Mnt  remedj  in  this  disorder ;  nor  should  blood 
be  triken  off  m  small  quaoitities  at  a  time,  from 
afnr>of  onoiDaBing  the  animal's  apparent  weak- 
JBeas,idncih  d^ends  more  apon  the  brain  being 

Jaw,  #.  The  bone  of  the  month  in  which  the  teeth  are  fixed ;  the  mouth. 
Jay,  (Corcwt  glandarhUf  Linn.  ;  Le  Geai^  Buff.)  s.  A  bird. 

This  :beantifiil  bird  is  not  more  than  thb- 
taen  .inches  an  length.  Its  bill  is  black,  eyes 
white ;  the  feathers  on  Uie  forehead  arc  white, 
•treaked  mOi  Uack,  and  form  a  tnft  which  it 
can  o^ect  and  depress  at  pleasure;  the  chin  b 
white,  and 'bom  the  comers  of  the  Inll  on 
«ach  side  pvooeeds  a  broad  streak  of  black, 
which  passes  under  the  eye;  the  hinder  part 
-dl  the  head,  the  neck,  and  the  back,  are  of  a 
%ht  cinnamon  «olour ;  the  breast  is  of  the 
same  colour,  but  Better;  lesser  wing  ooyerts 
t)ay ;  the  4>elljr  and  vent  almost  -white ;  the 
gntAet  wing  eovertsare  elegantly  barred  with 
black,  fine  pale  bine  and  white  alternately ; 
the  greater  <qmUs  are  black,  with  pale  edges, 
the  bases  of  some  of  them  white ;  lesser  quills 
black;  those  next  the  body,  chestnut;  the 
rump  is  whiter  tul  black,  with  pale  brown 
edges ;  legs  dirty  pale  brown. 

The  jay  is  a  ifery  common  bird  in  Great 
Bdtain,  and  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.  It  is  fiistii^ished  as  well  for  the 
beauflful  axTsngement  of  its  colours,  as  for  its 
harsh  grating  voice,  sad  restless  disposition. 
Upon  seeing  fhe  sportsman,  it  gives  by  its 
cries  the  alarm  of  dmgct^  and  thereby  defeats 
his  sim  and  disappoints  1dm.    The  jay  builds 


in  woods,  and  makes  an  artless  nest,  com|Meed 
of  sticks,  fibres,  and  tender  tings ;  the  female 
lays  five  or  six  eggs,  of  a  greyish  ash  colour, 
mixed  with  green,  and  fiundy  spotted  with 
brown.  Mr.  Pennant  observes,  that  the  young 
ones  continue  with  their  parents  till  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  they  separate  to  form 
new  pairs.  Birds  of  this  species  live  on  acoma, 
nuts,  seeds,  and  various  kinds  of  fruiu ;  they 
will  eat  eggs,  and  sometimes  destroy  young 
biids  in  the  absence  of  the  old  ones.  When 
kept  in  a  domestic  state  theymay  be  rendered 
very  fionilisr,  and  will  imitate  a  variety  of 
words  and  sounds.  We  have  heard  one  imU 
tate  the  sound  made  by  the  action  of  a  ww  so 
exactly,  that  though  it  was  on  a  Sunday,  we 
could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  the  peraon 
who  kept  it,  had  not  a  carpenter  at  work  in 
the  house.  Another,  at  the  approach  of  cattle, 
had  learned  to  hound  a  cur  dog  upon  them, 
by  whistling  and  calling  upon  him  by  his 
name :  at  last,  during  a  severe  frost,  the  dog 
was,  by  that  means,  excited  to  attack  a  oow 
big  with  eal^  when  the  poor  animal  foU  on 
the  ice,  and  was  much  hurt :  the  jay  ^ 
plained  of  as  a  nuisance,  and  its  owner 
obliged  to  destroy  it 


IcHTHTOLOGT,  B.  The  doctrine  of  the  nature  offish. 

Jennet,  s.  A  Spanish  horse. 

Jerk,  s»  A  smart  quick  ksh  ;  a  sndden  spring ;  a  qnick  jolt  that  shocks 
or  starts. 

Jesses,  #•  Slips  of  light  leather,  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide,  made  fiist  to  each  of  the  hawk*s  legs.  These  are  to  be 
eecured  to  a  small  swivel,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  thong  of  leather,  three  or 
four  feet  long,  called  a  leash,  so  as  easily  to  he  detached  from  the  swivel 
when  the  hawk  is  required  to  fly.  The  jesses  are  seldom  removed  irom 
the  bird^fi  legs  when  once  they  have  been  put  on. 

Jet,  #•  A  very  beaatifiil  fossil  of  a  fine  deep  black  colour ;  a  spout  or  shoot 
of  water. 

Jetty,  o.  Made  of  jet ;  black  as  jet* 

Ignite,  r.  To  kindle,  to  set  on  fire. 

Ignition,  #.  The  act  of  kindling,  or  of  setting  on  fire. 

Ionitible,  a.  Inflammable,  capable  of  being  set  on  fire. 
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JiooT,  «.  A  leg ;  as,  a  jigot  of  mutton. 
JiLLy  «•  A  measure  of  liquids. 
Iliac,  a.  Relating  to  the  lower  bowels. 
Im BROWN,  r.  .To  make  brown,  to  darken. 
Imping,  s. 


This  curious  process  consists  in  attaching  to 
Uie  part  that  remains  an  exact  substitute  for 
the  piece  lost.  For  this  purpose  the  falconer 
is  always  proTided  ^th  pinions,  (right  and 
left,)  and  idth  tail-feathers  of  hawks,  or  with 
the  feathers  separated  from  the  pinion,  care- 
fully preserved  and  numbered,  so  as  to  pre- 
Tent  mistake  in  taking  a  true  match  for  the 
injured  feather.  He  then  with  a  sharp  knife 
gently  parts  the  web  of  the  feather  to  be  re- 
paired,  at  its  thickest  part,  and  cuts  the  shaft 
obliquely  forward,  so  as  not  to  damage  the 
web  on  the  oppodte  edge.  He  next  cuts  the 
substitute  feather  as  enctly  as  possible  at  the 


corresponding  point,  and  with  the  same  slope. 
For  the  purpose  of  uniting  them,  he  Is  pro- 
vided with  an  iron  needle,  with  broad  trian- 
gular  points  at  both  ends ;  and  after  wetting 
the  needle  with  salt  and  water,  he  thrusts  it 
into  the  centre  of  the  pith  of  each  part,  as 
truly  straight,  and  as  nearly  to  the  same 
length  in  each  as  may  be.  When  this  opera, 
tion  has  been  skilfully  performed,  the  junc- 
tion is  so  neat  that  an  inexperienced  eye  would 
hardly  discern  the  point  of  union ;  and  as  the 
iron  rusts,  from  having  been  wetted  with 
brine,  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  separa- 


IhposthumE)  s.  a  collection  of  purulent  matter  in  a  bag  or  cyst. 

Inbred,  o.  Produced  within ;  hatched  or  generated  within. 

Incage,  v.  To  coop  up,  to  shut  up ;  to  confine  in  a  cage,  or  any  narrow 

space. 
Inch,  «.  The  twelfth  part  of  a  foot. 

Incision,  «.  A  cut,  a  wound  made  with  a  sharp  instrument. 
Incisor,  «.  Cutter,  tooth  in  the  forepart  of  the  mouth. 
Incorporate,  v.  To  mingle  different  ingredients  so  aa  they  shall  make 

one  mass ;  to  unite,  to  associate,  to  embody. 
Incubation,  #.  The  act  of  sitting  upon  eggs  to  hatch  them. 


XneubtUion. — ^It  is  probable  birds  are  en- 
dowed  with  an  instinctive  power  of  regulating 
the  necessary  heat  for  this  purpose;  of  course, 
should  the  heat  of  the  air,  together  with  the 
natunl  warmth  of  the  body,  on  the  dose  con- 
tact of  the  bird  to  the  eggs,  be  too  great,  her 
ftelings  would  dictate  the  necessity  of  learing 
them  for  a  time  to  cooL  At  the  early  period 
of  incubation  birds  quit  their  egg»  more  fre- 
quently than  at  the  time  the  fotus  is  more  per- 
fect. Yet,  in  the  advanced  state,  the  embryo 
young  is  not  in  more  danger  of  being  destroyed, 
if  so  much;  for  we  haye  frequently  found  a 
Hving  foBtus  in  an  efgg  that  hss  been  taken  from 
the  nest  two  days.  H^  however,  the  young  is 
within  a  few  hours  of  being  excluded,  and  the 
eggg  is  snfRered  to  be  some  time  cold,  it  either 
dies,  or  becomes  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to 
extricate  itself  frt>m  the  shell.  Various  de- 
grees of  heat  will  enlarge  the  embryo  youi^, 
Vnt  regular  heat  seems  necessary  to  its  pro- 
doetioD ;  and  yet  artifteial  heat,  regulated  by 
the  brooding  <k  a  bard,  will  not  produce  young 
with  such  certainly.  In  Egypt,  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  eggs  sie  hatched  by  art^cial  heat  in 


stoves.  It  is  probable,  however,  one  third  or 
one  fourth  miscarry.  The  necessary  heat  fw 
this  purpose  is  about  ninety-six  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  or  thirty-two  of 
Reaumur*s  scale.  Birds  frequently  turn  and 
change  the  situation  of  their  eg^  in  the  nest; 
besides  this,  it  is  possible  that  the  moisture 
of  the  bird*s  body  may  assist  the  natural 
growth  of  the  foetus  and  the  production  of  the 
young. 

The  male  birds  of  some  species  supply  the 
place  of  the  female  on  the  nest;  but  then  it  is 
of  short  duration,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  when  the 
eggB  are  near  hatching ;  at  that  time  tiie  female 
is  frequentiy  fed  by  the  male.  This  Is  not 
common  to  sll  species,  but  very  conspicuous 
in  the  rook,  the  pigeon,  and  many  others. 
Many  species  of  birds  possess  a  reservuir  for 
food,  called  a  craw,  or  crop ;  this  seems  to  sn^ 
Bwer  the  same  purpose  as  the  first  stomach  in 
rununating  animals.  Here  it  is  the  food  is  sof- 
tened and  pcepsied  for  the  stomach;  from  this 
reservoir  it  is  by  some  ejected  for  the  purpose 
of  (iseding  theb  young;  conspicuous  in  the 
]ngeon. 
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The  rook  baa  a  imall  pouch  under  the 
tongue,  in  which  it  carries  food  to  ita  young. 
It  is  probable  the  use  of  the  cnw  may  be  ex. 
tended  further  than  is  generally  inu^jined ;  for 
besides  the  common  preparation  of  the  food  to 
assist  its  digestion  in  the  stomach,  there  are 
some  species  that  actually  secrete  a  lacteal 
substance  in  the  breeding  season,  whioh,  mix- 
ing with  the  half-digested  food,  is  ejected  to 
feed  and  nourish  the  young.  The  mammas, 
from  which  this  milky  liquor  is  produced,  are 
situated  on  each  side  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  immediately  under  the  craw.  In  the 
female  turtle  dove  we  have  met  with  these 
glands  tumid  with  milky  secretion,  and  we 
believe  it  common  to  botb  sexes  of  the  dove 
genus.  The  cormorant  or  pelican  genus  pos- 
sess  no  craw ;  but,  to  supply  its  place,  they  have 
a  loose  skin  at  the  base  of  the  under  mandi- 
bles,  capable  of  great  distension,  in  which  they 
carry  fish  to  their  young.  The  bustard  is  said 
to  possess  a  bag  of  an  astonishing  size,  for  the 
purpose  of  retainii^  water ;  but  the  most  un. 
accountable  and  extraordinary  formation  in  the 
trachea  of  many  of  the  malea  of  the  duck  ge- 
nua, called  a  labyrinth,  is  beyond  our  reach  to 
discover  the  use  of,  as  well  as  the  singular 
flexure  in  the  windpipe  of  the  hoo|Hng  swan 
and  crane.  •  • 


Atienium  daring  Mncubaihn. — ^There  is 
this  distinction  in  the  hen :  in  some,  the  de- 
sire of  sitting  or  incubation  is  predominant, 
which  they  will  repeat  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
time  in  the  year,  to  their  emaciation  or  almost 
destruction :  in  others  the  desire  is  so  alight, 
that  they  will  probably  sit  but  twice,  or  even 
once  in  Uie  season,  and  then  not  steadily.  It 
is  for  the  skilful  breeder  to  take  advantage  of 
thia  variation  of  quality,  the  one  kind  fumiah- 
ii^  plenty  of  eggs  for  the  other  to  sit  upon. 

It  is  proper  to  place  com  and  water  besida 
the  sitting  ben,  whenever  it  may  appear  ne- 
cessary, withdrawing  them  as  soon  as  she  is 
satisfied,  not  only  to  encourage  steadiness 
of  Incubation,  but  to  support  the  conatita- 
tions  of  those  in  which  the  natursl  excite- 
ment is  so  powerful,  that  they  will  remain 
several  successive  days  upon  the  nest,  at  the 
risk  of  &mishing.  I  have  had  instances  of 
hens  of  this  description  fainting  outright,  and 
appearing  as  dead,  on  their  finally  leaving  the 
neat  with  the  chickena,  in  a  state  of  total 
emaciation,  having,  probably,  not  eaten  or 
drank  more  than  once  in  three  or  four  daya, 
during  the  term  of  their  incubation,  twenty- 
one  days.  The  plan  of  feeding  on  the  nest 
should  be  invariably  pursued  with  all  frequent 
sitters. — MarUagtiLMoubray, 


Incurable,  a.  Not  admitting  remedy,  not  to  be  removed  by  medicine ; 

irremediable,  hopeless. 
Indian  Rubber,  or  Caoutchouc,  #.  An  elastic  gum  procured  from  a 

South  American  tree,  called  the  Syphonia  Uastioa.  It  is  mostly  brought 

into  Europe  in  the  shape  of  bottles,  which  are  formed  by  spreading  the 

gum  over  moulds  of  clay. 
Indigo,  #.  A  plant,  by  the  Americans  called  anil,  used  in  dyeing  for  a  blue 

colour. 
Infect,  v.  To  act  upon  by  contagion ;  to  fill  with  something  hurtfuUy 

contagious.   Infection,  «.  Contagion,  mischief  by  communication* 
Inflame,  v.  To  kindle,  to  set  on  fire ;  to  heat  the  body  morbidly  with 

obstructed  matter ;  to  fire  with  passion. 
Inflammation,  «.   The  act  of  setting  on  flame ;  the  heat  of  any  morbid 

part  occasioned  by  obstruction. 

Inflammation  is  a  disorder  of  the  blood-ves-  better ;  even  turning  the  horse  out,  if  the  wea- 
sels, depending  upon  their  having  too  much  ther  is  dry,  is  periiaps  the  best  situation  of  any. 
blood  in  them,  or  upon  that  blood  being  im-  Inflammation  may  be  general  or  local.  G«. 
pure  and  acrimomous,  or  upon  ^e  blood  ves-  noal  inflammation  is  fever,  of  which  there  ia 
aels  themselves  beiqg  in  a  diseased  state.  but  one  kind  in  the  horse,  and  that  may  al* 

Cool  air  is  always  of  service  in  inflamma-  most  always  be  cured  by  early  and  cojaons 

tory  diseases,  and  cold^dr  jus  sometimes  still  bleeding.— -FFAtte. 

Inflammatory,  o.  HaTing  the  power  of  inflaming. 
Infusion,  #•  7?he  act  of  pouring  in,  instiUation ;  the  act  of  steeping  any 
thing  in  moisture  without  boiling ;  the  liquor  made  by  infusion. 
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Injxctiom,  «.  The  act  of  casting  in ;  any  medicine  made  to  be  injected  by 
a  syringe,  or  other  instrument,  into  any  part  of  the  body. 

Innings,  #.  Lands  recovered  from  the  sea ;  term  in  cricket* 

Inoculation,  j.  The  practice  of  transplanting  the  small-pox,  by  infusion 
of  the  matter  from  ripened  pustules  into  the  yeins  of  the  uninfected. 

Insbct,  $.  Insects  are  so  called  from  a  separation  in  the  middle  of  their 
bodies,  whereby  they  are  cut  into  two  parts,  which  are  joined  together 
by  a  small  ligature,  as  we  see  in  wasps  and  common  flies. 

Insnare,  9.  To  entrap,  to  catch  in  a  trap,  gin,  or  snare. 

Instinct,  s.  The  power  which  determines  the  will  of  brutes ;  a  desire  or 
aversion  in  the  mind,  not  determined  by  reason  or  deliberation. 

They  who  write  on  natural  hutorj  cannot 


too  frequently  advert  to  instinct,  that  wonder, 
fill  limited  &culty,  which,  in  some  instances, 
laises  the  hmte  creation  as  it  were  above  rea- 
son, and  in  others  leaves  ^em  so  far  below  it. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  every  species  of 
bird  has  a  mode  of  nidification  peculiar  to  it- 
self;  so  that  a  schoolboy  would  at  once  pro> 
Bounce  <m  the  sort  of  nest  before  him.  This 
tt  the  case  among  fields  and  woods  and  wilds ; 
but.  In  the  villages  round  London,  where 
moeaes  and  gossamer,  and  cotton  from  v^ta- 
blea,  are  hanUy  to  be  found,  the  nest  of  the 
chaffinch  has  not  that  elq;ant,  finished  appear- 
ance, nor  is  it  so  beautifully  studded  with  liclu 
ens,  as  in  a  more  rural  district;  and  the  wren  is 
obl%ed  to  construct  its  house  with  straws  and 
dry  grasses,  which  do  not  give  it  that  rotun- 
dity and  compactness  so  remarkable  in  the 
educes  of  that  little  architect.  Again,  the 
regular  nest  of  the  house  martin  is  hemisphe- 
ric ;  but  where  a  rafter,  or  a  joist,  or  a  cornice, 
may  haf^ien  to  stand  in  the  way,  the  nest  is 
so  contrived  as  to  conform  to  the  obstruction, 
and  becomes  flat,  or  oval,  or  compressed. 

In  the  following  instances  instinct  is  per- 
fectly uniform  and  consistent.  There  are  three 
creatures,  the  squirrel,  the  field-mouse,  and 
the  bird  called  the  nuthatch  (Sitta  EuroptBo) 
which  live  much  on  hazel-nuts ;  and  yet  they 
open  thom  each  in  a  difierent  way.  The 
first,  after  rasping  off  the  small  end,  splits  the 
shell  in  two  with  his  long  fore-teeth,  as  a  man 
does  with  his  knife ;  the  second  nibbles  a  hole 
with  his  teeth,  as  regular  as  if  drilled  with  a 
wimble,  and  yet  so  small  that  one  would  won- 
der bow  the  kernel  can  be  extiacted  Uirough 
it :  -while  the  last  picks  an  iir^^ar  ragged 
bole  with  its  bill :  but  as  this  artist  has  no 
paws  to  hold  the  nut  firm  while  he  pierces  it, 
like  an  adroit  workman,  he  fixes  it,  as  it  were, 
in  a  vice,  in  some  cleft  of  a  tree,  or  in  some 
cienoe ;  when,  standing  over  it,  he  perforates 
the  stubborn  shell.  We  have  often  placed 
nuts  In  the  chink  of  a  gate-post  where  nut- 
hatcbes  have  been  known  to  haunt,  uA  have 


always  found  that  those  birds  have  readily 
penetrated  them.  While  at  work  they  make 
a  rapping  noise  that  may  be  heard  at  a  oonsi- 
dereble  distance. 

It  is  no  doubt  exceedingly  difiScult,  and  per- 
haps  impossible,  to  define  where  instinct  ends, 
and  reason  begins,  in  animals.  But  that  some 
of  them  are  endowed  with  a  fiwsulty  which 
does  not  come  under  the  usual  notion  of  in. 
stinct,  by  whatever  other  name  we  may  choose 
to  call  it,  will,  I  think,  hardly  allow  of  a  dis- 
pute. This,  as  it  strikes  me,  appears  in  the 
different  degrees  of  intelligence  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  recognize  as  elevating  one  spe- 
cies of  animal  above  another, — as  the  half, 
reasonii^  elephant  for  instance,  and  the  friend 
of  man,  the  dog,  above  numberless  others. 
Now,  instinct  of  one  tribe,  one  would  think, 
as  much  as  in  another,  must  be  full  and  per- 
fect, and  would  not  admit  of  our  considering 
the  degree  of  intelligence  manifested  in  one 
species  as  higher  or  lower  thui  that  possessed 
by  another.  Again :  much  more  must  we 
conceive  that  the  proper  instinct  of  any  spe- 
cies will  be  ftilly,  and  therefore  equally,  poa- 
sessed  by  all  individuals  of  that  species.  How, 
then,  upon  the  notion  of  mere  instinct,  shall 
we  account  for  that  superiority  of  inteUigenoe, 
which  Ib  found  in  one  individual,  to  others  of 
the  same  species,  and  wliich  is  fimiiliar  to  those 
who  are  employed  about,  or  in  any  way  in  the 
habit  of  conversing  with,  animals  ?  But  the 
observation  which  appean  to  me  most  de- 
ddedly  to  carry  the  faculties  of  animals  to 
something  exceeding  the  measure  and  charac- 
ter of  instinct,  is  that  of  the  new  and  ingeni. 
ous  contrivances  to  which  they  will  often  have 
recourse  in  situations,  and  upon  occasions, 
much  too  accidental  and  peculiar  to  admit  of 
our  imagining  that  diey  could  have  been  con. 
templated  and  provided  sgainst  in  the  regular 
instinct  of  the  whole  species.  Thb  we  should 
naturally  be  dii^sed  to  conceive  must  have 
been  gpven  to  regulate  the  ordinary  habits  of 
the  animals,  and  adapted  to  those  exigencies 
of  their  mode  of  life  which  are  continually 
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occorring,  not  to  sncli  m  do  nrely,  ud  miglit, 
one  would  be  tempted  to  lay,  never  occur.  A 
few  instances  will,  perhaps,  better  explain 
what  I  mean,  and  aeerj  more  persnaaion  than 
my  aigument. 

I  was  one  day  feeding  the  poor  elephant 
(who  was  so  barbarously  put  to  death  at 
Exeter  ^Change)  with  potatoes,  which  he  took 
out  of  my  hand.  One  of  them,  a  round  one, 
fell  on  the  iBoor,  just  out  of  the  readi  of  his 
proboscis.  He  leaned  against  his  wooden  bar, 
put  out  his  trunk,  and  could  just  touch  the 
potato,  but  could  not  pick  it  up.  After  se> 
▼eral  ineffectual  efforts,  he  at  last  blew  the 
potato  against  the  opposite  wall  with  sufficient 
force  to  make  it  rebound,  and  he  then,  with- 
out  difficulty,  secured  it  Now  it  is  quite 
clear,  I  think,  that  instinct  never  taught  the 
elephant  to  procure  his  food  in  this  manner ; 
and  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  reason,  or 
some  intellectual  &cnlty,  which  enabled  him 
to  be  so  good  a  judge  of  cause  and  effect. 
Indeed,  the  reflecting  power  of  some  animals 
is  quite  extraordinary.  I  had  a  dog  who  was 
much  attached  to  me,  and  who,  in  consequence 


of  Ins  having  been  tied  up  on  a  Sunday  mora* 
ing,  to  prevent  his  accompanying  me  to  chordi, 
irould  conceal  himself  in  good  time  on  that 
day,  and  I  was  sure  to  find  him  either  at  the 
entrance  of  the  church,  or,  if  he  could  get  xn« 
under  the  place  where  I  usually  sat 
.  A  gentleman,  a  good  shot,  lent  a  fiivourita 
old  pointer  to  a  fiiend  who  had  not  much  to 
accuse  himself  of  in  the  slaughter  of  par* 
tridges,  however  much  he  m%ht  have  fiig^t- 
enod  them.  After  ineffectually  firing  at  some 
birds  which  the  old  pointer  had  found  for  inm, 
the  dog  turned  away  in  apparent  disgust,  went 
home,  and  never  could  be  persuaded  to  ac- 
company die  same  person  aftenruds. 

I  have  been  often  much  delighted  with 
watching  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
old  bucks  in  Bushy  Park  contrive  to  get  the 
berries  finom  the  fine  thorn-trees  there.  They 
will  raise  themselves  on  their  hind  legs,  give 
a  spring,  entangle  their  horns  in  the  lower 
branches  of  the  tree,  give  them  one  or  two 
shakes,  which  make  some  of  the  berries  &11, 
and  they  will  then  quietly  pick  them  up.— . 
WhW*  Seibome-^esse. 


Insular,  a.  Belonging  to  an  island. 

Intermew,  #•  The  change  of  a  hawk's  oolonr  from  red  to  white  the  second 

year. 
Int£stina»  s.  An  order  in  the  Linnaean  system  of  the  class  Vermes,  iii> 

cluding  earthworms  and  leeches. — Crabbe, 
Intestines,  s.  The  gnts,  the  bowels.. 
JocKETy  $,  A  person  that  rides  horses  in  the  race ;  a  man  that  deals  in 

horses. 
Jockey,  v.  To  jostle  by  riding  against  one ;  to  cheat,  to  trick  ;  to  ride ; 

to  ride  nnfl^rly. 
Joint,  it.  Articulation  of  limbs,  juncture  of  moreable  bones  in  animal 

bodies ;  hinge ;  a  knot  in  a  plant.  .  Out  of  joint,  luxated,  slipped  from 

the  socket,  or  corresponding  part  where  it  naturally  moves. 
Journey,  #.  The  travel  of  a  day ;  travel  by  land. 
Ipecacuanha,  s.  An  Indian  plant. 

Ipecacuanha  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  I  affections,  and  I  believe  with  good  effect  when 
expectorant  in  chronic  cough  and  asthmatic  |  joined withBquillB,ammoniacum,&c.i^VFAt<e. 

Iris,  s.  The  rainbow;  the  circle  round  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  is 
striped  and  variegated. 


Hanging  firom  the  upper  edge  of  th<ypupil 
of  the  horse,  are  found  two  or  three  round 
black  bodies,  as  large  as  millet  seeds,  '^lien 
the  horse  is  suddenly  brought  into  an  intense 
light,  and  the  pupil  is  closed,  these  bodies  pre. 
tent  a  singular  appearance,  being  squeezed  out 
from  between  the  edges  <^  the  iris.  An  equal 
number,  but  much  smaller,  are  attached  to  the 
edge  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  iris.     Their 


general  use  is  probaUy  to  interoeptpotiiont  of 
light  which  would  be  troublesome  or  iiiju. 
rious;  but  their  principal  function  is  accom- 
plished  during  the  act  of  graaug.  Tliey  are 
larger  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  iria,  and  are 
placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pupil,  evi. 
dently  to  obstruct  the  light  in  those  dk«eti«is 
in  which  it  ivould  come  with  gieateat  foire, 
both  from  above  and  even  fti>m  below,  while 
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it  the  WM  tiiiM,  tbo  fi«ld  of  view  b  per. 
fectljr  open,  so  fiur  as  it  regards  the  paBture  on 
wbieh  the  hone  it  grazing. 
The  ooloor  of  the  ixis  is,  in  some  unknown 

Irish  Horse,  t. 

In  tome  of  the  rich  grazing  counties,  as 
Mesth  and  Roscommon,  a  laige  long  blood 
hone  is  reared  of  considerable  value,  but  he 
seldom  has  the  elegance  of  the  English  horse ; 
he  is  Isiger  headed,  more  leggy,  ra^^ed-hipped, 
sngolsr,  jet  with  great  power  in  the  quarters, 
much  depth  beneath  the  knee,  stout  and  hardj, 
fbll  of  fire  and  courage,  and  the  best  leaper  in 
the  world. 

The  Irish  horse  is  generally  smaller  than 
the  English.  He  is  stinted  in  his  growth,  for 
the  poverty  and  custom  of  the  country  have 
imposed  upon  him  much  hard  work,  at  a  time 
wiwa  he  is  unfit  for  labour  of  any  kind.     For 


way,  oonneoted  with  this  Mack  point  behind. 
Wall-eyed  hor^^,  whose  iris  is  white,  have 
no  uvea— TAtf  Hor§e. 


this  reason,  too,  the  Irish  horse  is  deficient  in 
speed.  There  is,  however,  another  explaiuu 
tion  of  this.  The  Irish  thorough-bred  horse 
is  not  equal  to  the  English.  He  is  compara- 
tively a  weedy,  l^gy,  worthless  animal,  and 
very  little  of  him  enters  into  the  composition 
of  the  hunter  or  the  hackney. 

For  leaping,  the  Irish  horse  is  unrivalled. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  leaping  of  the  English 
hofse,  striding  as  it  were  over  a  low  fence,  and 
stretched  at  Us  full  length  over  a  higher  one ; 
it  is  the  proper  jump  of  the  deer,  bMutiful  to 
look  at,  difikttlt  to  sit,  and,  both  in  height  and 
extent,  unequalled  by  the  English  horse. 


Iron,  #.  A  hard,  fiisile,  malleable  metal. 

Iron  is  found  in  every  port  of  the  globe,  in  to  3 
the  soil,  in  the  water,  and  as  a  constituent  of 
vegetable  and  animal  bodies.  The  prepanu 
tions  of  iron,  used  in  medicine,  are,  1st,  sul- 
phate  of  iron,  or  salt  of  steel ;  2d,  muriate 
of  iron;  8d,  snbcarbonate  of  iron ;  4th,  tar- 
taised  iron ;  6di,  red  oxide  of  iron,  or  coU 
eothar  of  vitriol;  6th,  rust  of  iron;  and, 
7Ui,  scalea  of  iron.  They  are  all  powerful 
tomes  in  the  human  body,  but  not  often  given 
tohenea.   The  dose  of  No.  1,  is  from  1  drachm 


No.  2,  1  draehm  to  2  or  8.  No.  8,  2 
drachms  to  4.  No.  4,  3  drachms  to  5.  No.  5, 
4  drachms  to  6.  No.  6,  2  drams  to  4.  No.  7, 
2  drams  to  4,  finely  powdered.  Preparationa 
of  iron  are  generally  mixed  with  aronuitics, 
and  sometimes  with  soda.  Metallic  prepanu 
tions  should  be  used  with  great  caution.  Iron 
is  the  most  innocent,  and  possessed  of  conaide- 
xable  tonic  power ;  but,  before  it  is  employed, 
wholesome  food,  moderate  exercise,  and  good 
grooming,  should  have  a  fiur  triaL 


Iron,  ol  Made  of  iron  ;  resembling  iron  in  colonr ;  hard,  impenetrable. 

Ironwood,  «•  A  kind  of  wood  extremely  hard,  and  so  ponderous  as  to  sink 
in  water. 

Isinglass,  «•  A  fine  kind  of  glue  made  from  the  intestines  of  a  large 
fish  resembling  a  stuigeon.  It  is  chiefly  made  from  dried  sounds  of 
codfish* 

Island,  s.  A  tract  of  land  surrounded  by  water. 

IssuBy  #•  The  act  of  passing  out ;  termination ;  a  yent  made  in  a  muscle 
for  the  discharge  of  humours ;  eracuation ;  progeny,  ofifspring. 

Itch,  s.  A  cutaneous  disease  extremely  contagious ;  the  sensation  of  un- 
easiness in  the  skin  which  is  eased  by  rubbing ;  a  constant  teasing  desire. 
Itch  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  small  insect  of  the  acarus  tribe.  On 
microscopic  examination  it  appears  to  be  white  with  red  l^s,  and  will 
be  found  in  the  small  pellucid  vesicles  which  are  observable  on  the  parts 
infected. 

Itch,  v.  To  feel  that  uneasiness  in  the  skin  which  is  removed  by  rubbing; 
to  long. 

Itchy,  a.  Infected  with  the  itch. 
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JUDCOCK,  JaCKSNIFB,   GiD    or  JbTCOCE,   (SeokjMUC  gaUMlUa,  1,IK».; 

La  Petite  Becastme,  Buff.)  i.  A  bird. 


Th«  judcock,  in  iu  figure  ud  plum- 
■gt,  neulj  membln  thg  common  injpc ; 
but  it  it  onlj  about  half  ita  weight,  Hldom 
eicMding  two  oudmi,  or  meuuring  mora, 
from  ths  tip  of  it!  bsik  lo  ths  end  of  itt 
tul,  thui  oght  icchea  end  t  hilf :  the  bOl 
i>  Uicli  U  the  tip,  nod  light  towirdi  the  hue, 
■ad  other  mon  than  u  ioch  and  (  half  in 
lengtL  A  blick  itnak  divid«  the  beid 
lengthvtse  from  the  baie  of  the  hill  to  thonipfi 
of  the  neck,  uid  uotlin,  of  &  yellawiih  co- 
lour, puM  over  euh  tje  to  the  Under  part 
of  the  hnd  :  in  the  midit  of  lliii,  abore  the 
eys,  ifl  a  narrow  black  itripe  mnning  pumllel 
with  Ihe  lop  of  the  head  from  the  crown  to 
the  nqie.  The  oeck  ii  while,  tpolted  *ith 
brown  and  palo  red.  The  acapnlaii  and  tor- 
tiala  an  Tory  long  and  beantiftil ;  on  their  ei- 
tenor  edget  they  an  bordered  with  ■  atripe  of 
feUiiw,  ud  tho  inner  weba  an  alreaktd  and 
markftd  with  bright  nut  colour  on  a  deep 

JnotiLAK,  a.  Belonging;  to  the  throat. 

JuouLARBS,  t.  That  order  of  fishes,  according  to  Linnmns,  which  b&ve  the 
ventral  fins  placed  before  the  pectoral,  u  cod,  haddock,  and  whitiiig. 


brown,  or  rather  branie  ground,  ivflecting  in 
dlfferanl  lighla  a  shining  purple  or  green.  Tha 
qnilli  an  dnakj.  The  romp  ia  of  a  glowr 
Tiolet  or  bluiah  purple;  die  belly  and  TEBt 
white.  The  tail  consita  ol  twelve  panted 
feathera  of  ■  dark  brown,  edged  with  mat  co- 
lour ;  the  1^  are  <rf'  a  dirtj  or  dull  green. 
The  jadcock  ia  of  nearly  thBrnmeehmcter 
■  '  ida  upon  the  aame  kinda  of 


thii  partjctiUr,  tiut  it  Beld< 

rom  it*  IntkJngplaM  until  it  iialmoat  tramiJnl 

jpon.  and,  when  fluahed,  doca  not  fly  to  ao  great 


iValendah,  >.  An  account  of  time. 

Saw,  b.  To  erf  as  a  raren,  crow,  or  rook. 

Katle,  s-  NinepioB ;  nine  boles. 

Keen,  a.  Sharp,  well  edged ;  Berere,  piercing ;  eager,  vehement ;  acrimo. 

niona  ;  bitter  of  mind. 
Keg,  f.   A  bbibII  barrel,  commonly  naed  for  a  fisb  barrel. 
Kell,  «.  The  omentum,  that  which  inwraps  the  gnta. 
Kenkel,  t.  A  cot  for  dogs ;  a  number  of  dogn  kept  in  a  kennel ;  the  hole 

of  a  fox,  or  other  beast ;  the  water-conrae  of  a  stream. 

lend  of  moat  ollien  in  tbs  kingdom.     Tula 


Kvnnel — Ii  th«  place  wbcra  houndg  mm 
kept;  upon  the  judioouiconitrurtioa  of  which, 
tbrir  hcklUi,  nfctj,  and  preiemtinn,  htq 
ICDOimgnatl]'  to  depend,  TboM  who  take  to, 
or  become  poeHiaed  of,  kenneli  rod  j  built,  fre- 
qoenlly  continue  them  In  the  fomt  their  &11 
into  their  hondi;  bnCnieh  u  enconnter  the 
eipenie  of  new  enctioni,  oionot  do  better  than 
tike  >  prviiotu  aurrej  of  the  moit  approred 
01IU ;  Hnongit  whicb  the  Duke  of  Bedbid'i 
U  Wobom  Abbey  ;  the  Duke  of  Richmond'! 
M  Goodwood,  in  Siumz  :  tnd  Sir  Williun 
lUwle^'i  at  Tendring  HiU,  Suffolk,  are  nip. 
tiieed,ii>TailentuidciHiTeiiieiK«,to  lakath* 


d  ftahion 

qhI  glare  of  atich  eatablishmcnla  ;  but  health 
and  convenienoe  ihould  alwsyi  proTe  the  ni«t 
predominant  coniideiationi.  It  ii  univemlly 
admitted,  b;  all  who  have  a  practical  know, 
ledge  of  tfali  tubject,  that  in  lai^  and  n^. 
larlj  hunted  packa,  two  kennela  are  indiapan. 
■ablj  neccoary  to  the  aucceaa  and  well  doing 
dT  the  whole.  When  there  [>  bat  one,  it  can 
in  the  winter  Kaaon  be  but  ioldom  cleaned ; 
and  even  then  the  houndi  are  In  a  comfbrtleaa 
atate,  from  the  dampneaa  of  the  rituatien  ao 
long  aa  it  lenudni.    ClaauliDMa  ia  ao  aaaan- 
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tiall J  neeetnry  In  ereiy  aptftment  and  deput- 
ment  of  a  kennel,  that  no  eontinuanM  of 
health  in  tiie  hoands,  or  excellence  in  the  field, 
can  be  expected  without  it.  They  are  indivi- 
dually  innately  dean ;  and  will  never,  if  they 
can  avoid  it,  dung  near  where  they  lie.  Air, 
freah  straw,  and  ample  room  for  the  occarional 
expansion  of  their  weary  UmVs,  are  requisite 
for  the  invigoration  of  the  frame,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  health.  Hounds  con6ned  in  a 
body  are  more  liable  to  disease  than  the  same 
animal  single,  and  in  a  state  of  unrestrained 
liberty ;  hence  the  necesnty  for  counteFBcdon, 
by  every  means  the  most  prudent  precaution 
can  adopt  Hounds  thus  subfect  to,  and  con. 
ttantly  attacked  with  disease,  and  even  mad. 
ness,  under  the  best  and  most  judSdoaa  ma- 
nagement, must  be  evidently  much  more  so 
if  surrounded  with  filth  and  nastinesa. 

That  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  gran- 
deur  of  the  buildings,  and  the  liberal  sesle,  of 
the  most  celebrated  hunting  establishments,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  introduee  a  few  ezplana. 
tory  remarks  upon  the  kennels  of  eminenoe 
already  mentioned.  The  superb  edifice  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  is  said  (and  probably  with 
^reat  truth)  to  have  cost  £10,000,  in  iU  erec 
tion ;  to  wluch  his  Grace  contributMl  no  small 
proportion  of  personal  assisttncte.  He  is  re- 
ported  to  have  been  his  own  architect  and 
builder ;  to  have  dug  his  own  flints,  burnt  his 
own  lime,  made  his  own  bricks,  and  framed 
the  woodwork  in  his  own  shops.  The  dog 
kennel,  abstracted  fit>m  all  other  buildings, 
stands  alone,  in  such  part  of  the  park  as  to 
form  a  grand  and  striking  object  fivm  the  prin* 
dpal  rooms  of  the  mansion ;  the  material  are 
flints,  finished  at  all  the  angles  by  a  light  grey- 
brick,  like  the  Lymington  white  stock. 

The  distribution  of  the  building  is  into  five 
compartments :  two  of  them  thirty-six  feet 
by  fifteen,  and  three  more  thirty  by  fifteen ; 
these  are  called  kennels,  to  which  are  an- 
nexed  two  feeding  rooms,  twenty-ei^t  by  fif- 
teen. In  each  dt  these  are  openings  alt  top, 
for  the  admission  of  external  air  when  neces- 
sary, and  stoves  to  qualify  the  air  when  too 
cold.  There  are  supplies  of  water,  and  drains 
into  a  tank  a  considerable  depth  below,  frill  of 
nin  water,  from  the  surftoe  of  which  to  the 
rise  of  the  arch  is  eleven  feet,  so  that  no  in- 
convenience arises  from  smell,  and  the  whole 
can  be  occasionally  deared  off  by  drains  to 
more  dependent  depths  and  dung  pits,  where 
it  becomes  contributory  to  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  Round  the  whole  building  is  a 
pavement  five  feet  wide ;  airing  yards,  places 
for  breeding,  and  other  conveniences,  y»»*l<^ng 
a  part  of  each  wing.  To  constitute  a  uni. 
formi^  of  elegance,  neatneas,  and  perfection, 
the  huntsman  and  whipper-in  have  each  a 
parlour,  kitchen,  and  sleeping-room,  uppro' 
priated  to  thdr  own  particular  purpose. 


The  Duke  of  Bedforfs  is  an  immense 
establishment,  upon  a  scale  of  too  much  ex- 
tent for  particular  description,  as  it  indudea 
tennis  court,  riding-house,  &c,  Ac,  in  ooe 
stone-fronted  building,  of  266  feet  in  length, 
with  two  wings  of  stables,  contsining  stalls  for 
thirty-six  hunters;  and  deven  loose  houses 
for  horses  sick  and  lame.  As  Uie  dog  ken. 
nel,  however,  is  the  only  part  entitled  to 
notice  under  this  head,  it  will  create  no  sur- 
prise that  the  richest  subject  should  poaseaa 
the  most  complete  in  England. 

It  is  in  length  405  feet,  having  the  boiling 
house  in  the  centre,  with  feeding  rooms  ad- 
joining, and  a  granary  behind.  On  the  right 
of  the  centre  are  i^wrtments  for  two  kennel- 
keepers,  two  long  lodging  rooms  for  the  hunt- 
ing hounds,  with  flues  running  along  the  wall 
to  preserfe  an  equal  temperature  in  the  seve- 
rity of  the  winter  season ;  spadons  yards  to 
eadi,  ftimished  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle, 
for  the  dogs  to  drink  at ;  and  waterusocks  fixed 
at  [nx^ier  distances  to  cleanse  the  pavement 
when  it  may  be  required;  adjoining  to  these 
are  seven  hospitals  for  sick  and  lame  hounds, 
with  yards  to  each.  On  the  left  are  divisions 
for  litter,  straw,  &&;  eleven  apartments  for 
bitches  and  puppiea,  with  yards  to  eadi ;  deven 
ditto  for  bitches  in  pup,  with  yards  also ;  and 
a  large  division  for  bitdies  at  heat  In  the 
fitint  is  a  large  reservoir  of  water,  which  sttp- 
plies  the  fountains  and  diffierent  cocks  in  the 
several  yards  within.  Behind  the  whole  is  a 
huge  airing-ground,  flesh-house,  and  all  requi. 
site  conveniences.  The  huntsmsn*s  dwelling- 
house  is  a  handsome  building  adjondng.  The 
number  of  hunting  hounds  kept  in  the  kennel 
are  usually  from  sixty  to  seventy  couple. 

The  kennd  of  Sir  William  Rawley  is  Vy 
no  means  eqiul  to  the  extemd  grandeur  of 
the  two  dready  described,  but  replete  with 
every  intemd  convenienee  that  an  estsUidw 
ment  upon  a  somewhat  smdler  scde  can  pos> 
sibly  require.  It  is  situate  about  hdf  a  mile 
from  the  family  mansion,  from  the  gpudca  of 
which  it  constitutes  a  picturesque  appeannoe. 
It  is  erected  in  a  valley  of  the  park,  a  ^ot 
wdl  adapted  to  the  purpose,  bdng  equally 
defended  from  the  cutting  easterly  winds,  and 
the  heat  of  the  sun  in  its  meridian,  by  a  thidt 
skirting  of  the  park  and  forest  trees.  Not 
having  the  advantage  of  a  rivulet  to  the  water 
courts,  that  want  is  amply  supplied  by  a  pump 
which,  by  means  of  different  cocks,  turns  the 
water  to  every  part  of  the  premises,  consisting 
of  the  hunting  kennd,  or  prindpal  lo<^ng. 
room,  which  is  twenty  feet  by  eighteen  in  the 
clear,  eighteen  feet  h^h,  and  paved  with  flag- 
stones. The  bods  or  benches  whidk  cover 
dmost  the  whole  area,  are  of  original  and 
most  admirable  contrivance,  being  lathed  like 
some  bedsteads,  and  are  made  to  fold  up  with 
joints,  for  the  convenience  of  washing  ths 
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floor  benoBth  them.  Thi*  roonif  by  meant 
of  a  floe  of  a  peculiar  oonttruction,  ib  heated 
to  any  required  tempeiatare ;  and  Uie  houndt 
after  aevere  chaaee  and  in  wet  weather  are 
nndered  dry  and  comfortable  in  a  much  less 
time  thanthej  eonld  be  by  any  other  means. 

There  ia  alio  a  kennel  or  lodging  room  for 
the  yonng  honnda,  of  the  aame  dimensions  as 
the  former,  and  possessing  the  mme  oonveni- 
ences  except  the  flne,  which  here  would  have 
been  snpeiilaons.  SeTcral  small  kennels  for 
bitches  in  a  state  of  gestation,  ss  well  ss  a 
proportions]  number  for  those  with  puppies ; 
a  paved  court  to  the  hunting  kennel ;  a  feed- 
is^  house,  on».balf  of  whidi  is  open,  the 
other  under  coTer ;  a  psTod  court  to  the  ken. 
nel  for  the  young  hounds;  a  pump  and  a 
stone  water  cistern;  a  kige  grass  yard  for 
airing  the  hounds  belonging  to  the  hunting 
kennel,  oontaining  about  an  acre  and  three. 
quarters,  in  which  are  a  Tariety  of  lime,  chest- 
nut,  and  other  trees,  forming  an  excellent 
shide  for  the  hounds  during  the  summer  sea- 
son; the  young  hounds  have  a  similar  con. 
▼enienee.  To  dieseare  annexed  twelve  small 
kennels  for  puppies,  well  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  The  hunting  hounds  generally  con. 
sist  of  about  thirty..six  couple,  and  the  estab- 
lishment is  conducted  in  such  a  style  of 
punctuality,  order,  and  exceUence,  that  it  is 
universally  acknowledged  equal  to  any  and 
inferior  to  none  upon  a  rimilar  scale,  from 
one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 

Next -to  the  choice  of  a  proper  spot  for,  and 
a  judjdous  as  well  as  a  convenient  structure 
of  the  kennel,  the  mansgement  of  the  hounds, 
when  there,  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  con. 
rideration,  and  requires  a  feeder  of  strict 
sobriety,  inde&tigable  industry,  invariable 
punctuality,  great  humanity,  personal  fidelity 
to  his  employer,  and  a  constant  attention  to 
the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged,  as  upon 
him  in  a  great  degree  depends  the  health  and 
preservation  of  the  hounds.  Mr.  Beckford 
observes  (in  great  proof  of  his  pnctieal  know- 
lei^  and  personal  experience)  that  no  part 
of  the  hunting  establishment  goes  on  so  well 
as  when  the  master  becomes  an  occasional 
superintendent  of  his  own  concerns.  He  says, 
as  the  sport  in  the  field  depends  on  the  exqni. 
site  sense  of  smelling  so  peculiar  to  the  hound, 
ao  care  should  be  tsken  to  preserve  it,  and 
cleanliness  is  the  surest  mesns.  The  keeping 
of  the  kennel  sweet  snd  clean,  cannot  there- 
fore be  too  strongly  inculcated  and  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  feeder;  if  he  seems 
Iwbitnally  disposed  to  deviate  horn  which,  he 
is  not  at  all  calculated  for  the  oflke  he  hss 
mdertaken. 

The  preparation  for  feeding,  as  boiling  the 
meat,  mixing  the  mesl,  and  getting  it  resdy 
at  the  hours  agreed  on,  is  a  matter  that  the 
huntsman  wiU  of  ooutbo  take  care  (on  his 


part)  never  to  have  ne^beted;  but  there  are 
other  considerations  equally  important,  which 
become  entitled  to  attention.  Hounds  cannot 
be  properly  fed  by  a  single  person;  two  are 
(for  a  variety  of  reasons)  unavmdably  neces- 
sary, jmd  those  two  shoiUd  be  the  feeder  snd 
the  huntsman,  as  hounds  should  be  drafied 
and  fed  according  to  their  state  of  fiesh  and 
condition.  Some  are  mudi  more  vcnacious 
than  others,  and  will  require  a  greater  portion 
of  food ;  others  look  and  work  well  with  half 
the  qusntity.  The  eye  of  the  huntsman 
should  discriminate  between  the  opposite  de- 
scriptions;  in  want  of  which  attention  the 
pock  will  never  be  of  equal  appearance.  When 
any  of  the  hounds  are  observed  to  be  low  in 
flesh,  off  their  appetites,  bad  feeders,  or  kept 
under  by  the  old  and  master  hounds,  it  wul 
be  a  matter  of  advantage  to  draft  them,  and 
let  them  feed  under  less  restrsinL  Young 
and  impatient  feeders  fell  into  the  very  oonu 
mon  feult  of  feeding  hounds  with  their  meat 
too  hot ;  it  is  both  a  prevalent  and  injurious 
error  that  should  be  totally  abolished. 

Mr.  Beckford  is  of  opinion,  that  hounds 
poorer  than  the  rest  should  be  fed  Hiaoi,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  fed  too  ofien ;  as  wall  as 
that  those  hounds  which  become  too  fet,  if 
any,  should  be  drafted  oflf,  and  not  permitted 
to  fill  themselves.  All  hounds  (psrticnkriy 
young  ones)  should  be  often  celled  over  in 
kennel ;  their  names  become  more  femzliar  to 
them,  and  it  teaches  them  obedience  ;  this 
lesson  is  practued,  or  should  be,  at  the  thne 
of  feeding.  Hounds  should  all  be  let  out 
into  the  airing  ground  to  empty  themselves 
after  feeding,  to  prevent  an  unneoesssry  acco^ 
mulation  of  filth  and  consequent  effluvfe  is 
the  kenneL  It  may  be  a  custom  with  some 
to  shut  up  the  hounds  for  two  or  three  hour* 
after  they  return  from  hunting,  before  they 
are  fed ;  if  so,  it  is  more  entitied  to  contempt 
than  imitation.  No  plea  can  justify  the  prac 
tice ;  they  should  have  their  meat  ready  for 
feeding  immediately  on  their  return;  once 
gratified  they  enjoy  their  rest  undisturbed, 
the  best  and  most  natural  foundation  for  re- 
novation of  strength.  Plenty  of  vegetables, 
boiled  in  the  meat  copper  once  a  week,  is  a 
custom  in  most  kimnels,  as  it  is  slso  to  throw 
in  a  pound  or  two  of  sulphur  (in  proportion 
to  the  number),  psrticulariy  in  the  summer 
season,  when  there  is  a  greater  tendency  in 
the  blood  to  morbidity,  particularly  to  outa- 
neous  diseases. 

During  the  hot  months,  when  hounds  do 
not  work,  they  require  but  a  small  proportion 
of  substantial  food,  compared  to  what  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  severity  of  the  hunting  season ; 
flesh  may  then  be  given  very  sparingly ;  the 
less  it  is  used  in  the  summer,  Uie  less  likeli- 
hood there  will  be  of  seeing  that  malignant  and 
unwelcome  visiter,  the  mange,  amongst  them. 
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Vaiioiu  opinioiui  has  been  promolgsted  upon 
the  best,  cheajMBt,  uid  most  nutritioiis  food 
for  the  support  of  the  hounds  in  genend ;  bat 
experience  seems  to  have  justified  the  consts- 
tencj  of  occsaional  changes,  according  to  the 
difierent  seasons,  and  the  diflSerent  degrees  of 
work ;  without  adhering  too  closely  to  one  par- 
ticular mode,  nnasaisted  bj  such  deviations  as 
circumstances  maj  render  not  only  prudent 
and  proper,  but  sometimes  unavoidable.  Horse- 
flesh,  sheep's  trotters,  raspings,  greaves,  bul- 
locks* paunches,  (in  a  scardtj  of  flesh,)  oat- 
meal, and  barlej  meal,  constitute  the  princqial 
articles  upon  which  hounds  are  known  to  sub- 
sist ;  although  they  are  differently  prepared, 
and  diflerently  administered,  according  to  the 
judgment,  experience,  whim,  or  caprice,  of  the 
parties  concerned.  It  is,  however,  universally 
admitted,  after  a  number  of  fiur  and  impartial 
trials,  that,  in  respect  to  the  two  meals,  they 
act  much  more  profitably  and  advantageously, 
when  used  in  amixed  state  of  neariy  equal  pro. 
portions,  than  when  either  is  given  alone. 

Mr.  Beckford  says,  his  feeder,  who  was  a 
good  one,  and  of  much  experience,  mixed  the 
meal  in  equal  quantities ;  that  the  oatmeal  he 
boiled  for  half  an  hour;  and  then  put  out  the 
fire,  adding  the  barley  meal,  and  mixing  both 
together ;  his  reason  for  boiling  one,  and  not 
the  otiier,  was,  that  boiling  made  the  oatmeal 
thick,  and  the  barley  meal  thin ;  and  that  when 


he  fed  with  the  barley  meal  only,  it  should  not 
be  put  into  the  copper,  but  mixed  up  with  the 
scalding  liquor  in  a  proper  tub,  or  hogshead, 
kept  for  the  puipose.  There  are  many  little 
things  within  the  department  of  the  feeder, 
whidi,  if  neglected,  become  of  s^oua  oonae- 
quenoe.  Nice  observation  should  be  made 
upon  the  state  of  the  bitches  at  aU  times;  upon 
the  least  indication  of  their  going  to  heat,  they 
should  be  instantly  removed ;  a  few  hours*  delay 
may  be  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  best 
hounds  in  the  kennel.  After  their  return  on 
a  hunting  day,  he  ahould  asootain  whether 
there  are  any  hounds  who  have  sustained  in- 
juries  in  the  feet  by  thorns,  flints,  &e.,  in  which 
case  a  fomentation  of  warm  pot  liquor  (or  braa 
water),  followed  by  a  washing  of  cold  vinegar, 
or  salt  and  water,  will  geneiaUy  effect  a  speedy^ 
cure.  Hounds,  seriously  lame,  or  palpably 
sick,  should  be  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
placed  where  they  can  be  more  at. ease,  and 

have  better  attention. 

•  •  • 

Kennel,  is  a  sporting  term  for  the  den  in 
which  a  fox  deposits  himself  after  his  noctur- 
nal  depredations,  and  to  which  he  retires  about 
the  dawn  of  day  :  being  found  by  the  hounda 
in  drawing  covert,  he  is  then  said  to  be  un- 
kennelled, and  the  chase  begins.  When  safe 
in  some  burrow,  or  hole,  below  the  suifeoe,  he 
is  then  said  to  lie  at  euih—'TapUn* 


Kennel,  v.  To  lie,  to  put  or  keep  in  kennel. 

Kestrel,  Stonegall,  Stannel  Hawk,  or  Windhover,  (FcUco  7V»- 
nunculus,  Linn.  ;  La  CreuereUe^  Buff.),  s.  A  kind  of  bastard  hawk. 


The  male  of  this  species  differs  so  much  from 
the  female,  that  we  havegiren  afigure  of  it  from 
one  we  had  in  our  possession,  probably  an  old 
one.  Its  length  is  fourteen  indies ;  breadth  two 
feet  three  inches :  its  bill  is  blue ;  cera  and  eye- 
lids yellow ;  eyes  black,  the  forahead  dull  yel- 
low; the  top  of  the  head,  back  part  of  the  neck, 
and  sides  as  far  as  the  points  iyf  the  wings,  aro  of 
a  lead  colour,  fidndy  streaked  with  black ;  'the 
cheeks  are  paler ;  from  the  comer  of  the  mouth 
on  each  side  there  is  a  dark  streak  pointing 
downwards ;  the  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings 
are  of  a  bright  vinous  colour,  spotted  wiUi 
black ;  quill  feathers  dusky,  with  light  edges ; 
all  the  under  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  pale  rust 
colour,  stavaked  and  spotted  with  black ;  thighs 
plain ;  the  tail  feathers  are  of  a  fine  blue  grey, 
with  black  shafts ;  towards  the  end  there  is  a 
broad  black  bar  both  on  the  upper  part  and 
under  sides ;  the  tips  are  white  :  the  legs  are 
yellow,  and  the  claws  black. 

The  kestrel  is  widely  diffused  throughout 
Europe,  and  is  found  in  the  most  temperate 
parts  of  North  America :  it  is  a  handsome  bird ; 
its  sight  is  acute,  and  its  fii^^t  easy  and  grace- 
ful :  it  breeds  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  in 


the  holes  of  rocks,  towers,  and  ruined  build- 
ings it  lays  four  or  five  qpgs,  of  a  pale  reddish 
colour :  its  food  consists  of  small  birds,  field, 
mice,  and  reptiles ;  after  it  has  secured  its  prey, 
it  plucks  the  feadiers  very  dexterously  txma. 
the  birds,  but  swallows  the  mice  entire  and 
dischaiges  the  hair,  in  the  form  of  round  balls 
from  its  bill.  This  bird  is  frequently  seen 
hovering  in  the  air,  and  fenning  with  its  wings 
by  a  gentle  motion,  or  wheeling  dowly  round, 
at  the  same  time  watchii^  for  its  prey,  on 
which  it  shoots  like  an  arrow.  It  was  formerly 
used  in  Great  Britain  for  catching  small  birds 
and  young  partridges. 

The  Female  Kestrel. — ^This  beautiful  bixd 
is  distinguished  from  every  other  hawk  by  its 
variegated  plumage :  its  bill  is  blue ;  cere  and 
feet  yellow ;  eyes  dark  coloured,  surrounded 
with  a  yellow  skin ;  its  head  is  rust  coloured, 
streaked  with  black  :  behind  each  eye  there  is 
a  light  spot ;  the  back  and  wing  coverta  are 
el^fantly  marked  with  numerous  undulated 
bars  of  black ;  the  breast,  belly,  and  thighs  are 
of  a  pale  reddish  colour,  with  dusky  streaks 
pointing  downwards,  vent  plsin:  the  tail  is 
marked  by  a  pretty  broad  black  bar  near  the 
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other  toft  nuteiMi,  hdlt  in  tntt,  in  Mine' 
cnnlce,  or  prajecdng  lock;  ihell^  ind  >ame. 
pale.  •  •  •  dmn  thej  coDlcnt  (hemHl™  with  the  de- 

Thii  u  one  of  OQT  moat  eomnioD  apedea.  Kited  neat  of  icnnror  magpie.  It  tap  fonr 
being  verj  gmenllj  ipmd  thnnigLout  tLe  or  Sve  egga  of  %  dirt]r  while,  blotched  orer 
Idogdom,  eapeciallj  in  the  more  rockj  Dtaa-  inth  raat-celoorof  Tifiooa  ihadea;  aometimea 
tiona  and  high  eliffa  on  our  coaat,  where  thej  whoU j  coTered  ivith  a  deep  ruity  red ;  theae 
btccd.  The  neat  U  made  itf  a  few  atieka,  an  rather  inferior  in  aiie  to  thoee  of  the 
looaelj  pnt  together,  and  lined  with  wool  utd    apairow  httwk.— finrieJt— Jtfonio^u. 

Kibe,  m.  An  nlcented  chilblain,  a  chap  in  the  heel. 

Kid,*.  The  yoang  of  a  ^oat ;  a  bundle  of  heath  or  fdrze. 

Kid,  v.  To  bring'  forth  kids. 

Kidney,  *■  One  of  the  two  glands  that  separate  the  mine  from  the  blood. 

KiLDERKiH,  (.  A  small  barrel  of  eighteen  gallons,  capacity. 

Kino  Charles's  Doo  (Conu  Brmipilit,  Link.),  *. 


Thia  bean tifiil  little  uutnal  ia  moch  amaller 
than  the  cocker,  to  which  he  ia  umilar  in 
ahapeud  other  chuactariatiea ;  he  haa,  how- 
«ter,  longer  ean,  and  the  tail  ia  alao  longer 
in  pnpatlton  to  the  uie  of  hii  bodf.  Like 
the  codwr  and  apiii^er,  he  ii  extremely  Ibnd 
of  parmning  htrda  of  all  kinda,  and,  like  them, 
toe,  alwaja  gi*ea  toDgae  in  punnit.  He  i> 
•aldom  daed  lor  field  aporta,  from  hia  diminu- 
tire  aizBi  hdng  eaul  j  tired,  and  ia  too  ahort  in 
tlM  legi  to  get  thiongfa  awtinp]'  ground. 

TUadogiafbundof  illcaloan;  but  thoae 
wUch  am  black,  with  tanned  cheeka  and  lega, 
are  cooadered  Uie  pnreat  breed.  He  geta  ^e 
^une  of  King  Chailea'i  di^  from  die  eitreme 
liking  the  lecand  mouaich  of  that  oame  had 
for  thia  ■"■'"*^  ^  aa  he  nerer  went  oat  without 
being  follDwed  hj  oght  or  a  doien  of  them. 
The;  wen  alto  introdaeed  Into  laoat  of  the 
portiaita  of  himaelf  and  fuiil;,  and  paiticD- 


larl;  in  that  b;  Tandjke.    They  werealaohil 

eonatant  couipaniona  in  the  palace. 

The  oae  of  thia  nriety  atpreientia  aaal^ 
dog,  and  tbejr  are  couaeqnently  prized  in  pro- 
portion  to  Ibe  diminutiTeDeaa  of  ihdr  aiie. 

The  aenae  of  amelliim  in  thia  little  apaniel 
ia  Terj  remarkable.  The  following  anecdote 
ia  related  by  Bromi  to  inatance  it : — 

In  1792,  a  gentleman  who  tiyed  in  Vera 
Street,  CUie  Market,  went,  with  hia  &iiuly, 
to  the  pt  of  Dmry  Luie  theatre,  at  about 

apaniel  of  King  Chailea'a  Ivaed  locked  up  in 
the  dining  room,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
loat  ia  hia  abeence.  At  ei^c  o'clock  hia  eon 
opened  the  door,  and  the  d^  inuuediateljr 
went  to  iho  playhaoaa,  and  fonnd  out  Ul 
niaater,  though  the  )nt  waa  uDuiDiU)'  crowded, 
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Xint-JlMhgr.(Ale«iloUpiila,  Uwu.;  Le 
MarHn-pfeheur,  Burr,)— Thiiiplcndidlit- 
tla  lird  u  ntbcr  of  i  clamir  •!»{«,  Ibe  hod 
being  luge  in  ^opnrtimi  to  theiiM  of  ihe  bodj, 
■ad  the  leg!  ud  bet  nrji  mnll.     In  In^h 

iUwci^l 
The  bill, 

on  ihe  Bdet,  nnag,  Mii^t,  ud  t^anpg 

■tHf]!  point:  tlw  upper  ntradible  i*  UkIi, 
bding  into  •nd-calDorlainnla  the  bue;  Ihc 
imder  one,  u  mil  u  the  iiwde  ef  the 
|«  rf  m  reddid  oruige  ;  the  irida  en,  —^^ 
intlining  (o  red.  A  bmd  itripe  peim  from 
the  bill  orer  (be  ere  to  the  hinder  put  of  ihe 
neck,  >  hrigtit  onmge  colour,  but  nmjii 
the  ode  of  tbe  mootb,  end  CTOMd.  belt 
er^  bf  ■  tuwTow  bUek  itnke,  end  it 

nUuled  behind  At  Baricnlul  with  m.  il , 

*«dgB-Aiped while ipot  llielbraMiiirtuie; 
the  T«M  rf  the  b(^  ud  wing  eonrta  we  of  ■ 
deep  lUning  green,  ipotted  with  bright  %ht 
bluo :  Ibo  npnkn  mf  oiteiior  wets  of  the 


quiUeu 

txrf'^Mm 

e«>Ionr,bnt»hho 

tiwi 

The  oiiddle  df  the 

b«;k, 

the  rump, 

ud  the 

«ure  :  the  tul,  which  cnuritu  of  IwelTe  Aort 
ftUhot^  il  of  .  rieb  d«p  blue,  ud  the  whole 
nBderpertofthebodjofebr^loTMige.  The 
legi  end  ton  ire  of  i  red-colour,  ind  ere  pc- 
eulieiimheir  ih.pe Hid  cmrformilign,  the  three 
forwiid  too  beii^  unconnected  fimn  the  elewi 
to  the  Gnt  joint*,  from  whence  Ihej  qipeer  u 
if  grown  into  each  other;  end  the  inner  *ud 
hinder  one*  ere  placed  in  ■  line  on  the  iniide 
of  the  hot,  wherebj  the  boel  it  widened  end 


The  RupcnBOB  of  Ihii  Urd  bj  ■  Ihrt^ 
under  Ibe  notian  that  ill  bnut  will  ilwBjm 
torn  lo  theDoTthiiiuUmlomiathitilirQl 
preewre  WDollen  cloth  from  the  moth. 

"  I  hiTe  ona  or  twice,"  mj»  Hn.  CUr- 
lotle  Smitb,  "  wen  >  italfed  bod  of  Ihii  opo. 
dee  bong  op  to  the  bcem  of  ■  mffigii  *^^™^ 
■nd  ipiigined  that  the  bcuitj  ef  the  leatbera 
had  ncommeDded  it  to  thi*  wid  pR-emiDewoB, 
till,  on  inqoiTT,  1  wia  aaiuRd  that  it  icnvd 
tlie  pnrpoie  oif  ■  wealher-Tane  ;  and,  thougb 
theltend  from  the  imnbediate  influence  of  tbe 
wind,  nerer  &iled  to  ihow  erecy  dnogc,  hj 
turning  ita  beak  lo  the  quaiter  whom  the 
wind  blew."  The  learned,  but  aamewhat  cre- 
dnloni  author  of  the  "  Piijvat  CniiowB," 
■171  the  tame,  upon  the  tetlinion;  of  hi*  owa 


ceiling  of  hii  celebnted  muaewK,  from  1610 
to  1655,  when  I  left  Houe ;  and  tlra^  all 
the  doon  and  windowi  wtn  ihut,  it  eannanllj 
turned  it!  bill  lowirda  the  wind,  and  tliia  1 
m jtelf  obaemd  with  admintioD  and  pkaaut* 
almoit  ernj   daj  for   the   ipaee   of    thm 

It  il  difficult  lo  coHHn  why  omithologiMa 
bale  claaied  the  kiogfliher  with  land  hirda,  aa 
ila  babita  aad  manner  of  bTing  are  wiiollj 
confined  to  the  waten,  00  the  maigina  oF 
whidi  it  will  Bt  for  houn  together  on  a  pro- 
jecting twig  or  a  itane,  at  one  while  flnttnii 
ill  wing)  and  eiporing  iti  btiUiant  ^maige  to 
the  nil ;  at  another,  hamiag  in  the  air,  like 
the  kernel,  il  waita  the  momani  when  il  ma; 
■eiie  ita  pn^ ,  do  which  il  darta  with  bIdmM 
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nnerriog  certainty :  often  it  remiiins  for  aeve- 
nl  seconds  under  the  water,  before  it  has 
gained  the  object  of  its  pursuit^  then  brings 
up  the  little  fish,  which  it  carries  to  the  land, 
beats  to  death,  and  swallows. 

The  female  commonW  makes  her  nest  by 
the  sides  of  rivers  or  brooks,  in  a  hole  made 
bj  the  mole,  or  the  water-rat :  this  she  en^ 
laiges  or  contracts  to  suit  her  purpose ;  and  it 
is  conjectured,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding 
the  nest,  that  frequently  the  hole  which  leads 
to  it  is  under  water. 

Kingfishers  are  not  so  numerous  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  number  of  cg^  found 
in  their  nests ;  owii^,  probably,  to  the  young  ' 

King  Duck,  (S&materia  specteibUisy 

This  species  is  not  much  inferior  in  size  to 
the  eider  duck.     The  bill  is  almost  two  in- 
ches long,  of  an  orange-colour ;  at  the  base  of 
the  upper  mandible  is  a  ridged  protuberance, 
flat  on  the  top,  and  compressed  on  the  sides, 
but  divided  into  two,  the  elevated  parts  vel- 
vety black,  pasang  on  each  side  to  the  eyes ; 
the  crown  of  the  head  and  nape  are  pale  ash. 
colour ;  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  the 
feathers  are  pea-green,  passing  backwards  on 
each  side  the  neck,  and  taking  in  half  the  eye; 
beneath  which,  and  round  to  the  chin,  the 
feathers  are  of  a  dirty  white;  but  hero  the 
two  colours  are  blended,  and  the  white  is 
lost  by  degrees  in  the  green ;  under  the  chin 
is  a  black  mark,  diverpng  like  the  letter  Y 
inverted  :  the  rest  of  the  neck  and  breast  are 


King's  Hounds,  s. 

His  majesty^s  stag-hounds  pass  under  this 
denomination,  as  a  part  of  the  royal  esta- 
blishment continued  in  every  successive  reign 
without  variation.  The  kennel  in  which 
they  are  kept  is  situate  near  the  race  course 
upon  Aseot  Heath ;  at  the  distance  of  two 
short  miles  from  which  is  Swinley-lodge,  the 
official  residence  of  the  master  of  the  stag- 
hounds,  an  appcnntmcnt  seldom  conferred  but 
upon  one  of  the  peerage,  and  is  considered  an 
office  of  honour,  with  a  salary  of  2,000/.  per 
annuDL  The  presence  of  the  master  of  the 
stag-hounda  in  the  field  is  not  a  matter  of  no- 
eessity,  hut  choice,  except  when  his  majesty 
hunts,  and  then  his  personal  attendance  is  in- 
ditpenfiahle ;  his  badge  of  office  is  a  pair  of  gold 
dog  couples,  which  hang  suspended  from  a  belt 
on  his  left  side.  The  huntsman  has  a  hand- 
some residence  at  the  kennel,  with  a  salary  of 
125/.  a  year ;  to  whom  there  are  six  assistants. 

King's  Plate,  #. 

Those  called  kingVplates  are  a  free  gift  from 
his  majesty,  of  100  guineas  each ;  and,  it  is 
believed,  were  originally  granted  as  a  means  of 
czdting  snch  a  degree  of  emulation,  as  would 


being  destroyed  by  the  floods,  which  must 
often  rise  above  the  level  of  the  holes  where 
they  are  bred. 

Except  in  the  breeding-season,  the  bird  is 
usually  seen  alone,  flying  near  the  surface  of 
the  water  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  like 
a  little  brilliant  meteor,  by  which  appearance 
the  eye  is  enable  to  follow  its  long-continued 
course.  Considering  the  shortness  of  its  wings, 
the  velocity  with  which  it  flies  is  surpris- 
ing. 

Ornithologists  inform  us  that  kiI^flBhers  are 
found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  more  than  this  one 
species  has  ever  been  seen  in  Europe. 

Fleming,)  #. 

whitish ;  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  belly, 
and  vent,  black  ;  wii^pi  dusky ;  on  the  middle 
of  the  coverts  is  a  patch  of  white;  quills 
black ;  the  secondaries  curve  downwards  over 
the  quills;  the  shafts  deep  ferruginous,  on 
each  side  the  outer  ones  a  patch  of  white  ;  the 
tail  is  cuneiform,  short,  and  black ;  l^  dusky ; 
the  windpipe,  according  to  Captain  Sabine,  is 
precisely  like  that  of  the  eider  duck. 

The  female  is  less ;  the  protuberance  on  the 
bill  not  so  large,  nor  so  high-coloured,  hut 
the  feathery  ridge  on  the  top  is  broader ;  the 
whole  plumage  brown,  the  middle  of  each 
feather  dusky ;  six  of  the  lesser  quills  are 
tipped  with  white,  which  forms  a  line  of 
white  on  the  wing ;  the  rest  of  the  quills  and 
tail  brown — Montagu. 


(called  yeomen  prickers^  each  having  a  salary 
of  104/.  with  the  royal  livery  richly  orna- 
mented, and  an  annual  supply  of  saddles, 
bridles,  horse-clothes,  and  the  necessary  stable 
appendages ;  but  they  find  their  own  horses. 

The  hunting  season  commences  on  Holy- 
rood  day,  the  25th  of  September,  and  conti- 
nues every  Tuesday  and  Saturday  till  the  first 
week  in  May ;  with  the  exception  of  Christmas 
and  Easter  weeks,  when  they  hunt  three  times 
in  each.  Holyrood«day  and  Easter  Monday, 
are  two  grand  days  of  the  year  for  company, 
when  the  field  is  extremely  numerous.  His 
majesty  has  also  a  pack  of  harriers,  which  are 
kept  at  the  Little  Park  Lodge,  near  Windsor, 
and  these  he  hunts  constantly  in  Windsor 
Great  Park,  and  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood ;  they  are,  however,  a  private  concern  of 
his  majesty*s,  and  not  included  in  the  regular 
Crown  establishment. 


probably  tend  to  national  advantage  (by  an 
additional  influx  of  company)  to  such  cities 
and  towns  as  enjoy  the  royal  favour.  New. 
market,  as  the  superior  spot  of  sporting  ccle- 
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brity,  ii  puticulirly  honottred,  baymg  two  in 
thft  first  Spring,  and  one  in  the  first  October 
meetings. 

KingVplates  are  also  given  at  Netvcastle. 
upon-Tjne,  Guildford,  Winchester,  Ipswich, 
Burford,  Chelmsford,  Nottingham,  Lewes, 
Edinbuigh,  York,  Canterbury,  Warwick,  lich. 
field,  Richmond  (Yorkshire),  Lincoln,  Sails- 
bury,  Ayr,  Carlisle,  and  Ascot  Heath  ;  the 
whole  of  which,  except  the  last,  are  run  for 
by  horses  or  mares  of  different  ages,  carrying 
such  weights  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
master  of  the  horse,  or  whoever  he  may  de- 
legate for  that  purpose. 

The  kingVplate,  of  100  guineas,  given  at 
Ascot,  and  always  run  for  on  the  first  day, 
(invariably  Whit  Tuesday  fortnight)  is  only 
for  horses  whieh  have  regularly  hunted  with 
his  majesty^s  stag-hounds  the  preceding  sea- 
son, and  must  have  been  well  up  with  the 
hounds,  at  their  running  up  to,  taking,  or  kill- 
ing, ten  deer,  as  an  indispensable  qualification, 
without  having  which  they  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  start     At  the  conclusion  of  the 
chase,  when  the  deer  is  secured,  those  who  in- 
tend to  qualify  for  the  plate,   apply  to  the 
huntsman,  and  a  ticket  is  delivered  to  the 
rider,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  master  of  the 
stag-hounds,  and  the  seal  of  the  royal  hunt ; 
when  which   ten  tickets  are  obtained  the 
horse  has  secured  his  qualification,  may  then 
be  withdrawn  from  the  field,  and  is  not 
obliged  to  appear  again  till  the  day  of  entrance 
at  Sunning  Hill  Wells,  where  the  tickets 
must  be  produced,  in   confirmation  of  his 
being  duly  qualified  to  start    For  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  sportiug  world  at  large, 
horses  of  all  ages  are  permitted  to  run,  carry- 
ing the  following  weights : — ^four  years*  old, 
list  21b.;    five  years'  old,  list  91b.;  six 
years'  old,  list  121b. ;  and  aged,  12st  Mares 
allowed   41b.     The  best  of  three  four-mile 
heats — Vide  Racino. 

The  following  rules  are,  by  his  majesty's 
command,  to  be  strictly  observed  by  the 
owners  and  riders  of  all  such  horses,  mares, 
or  geldings,  as  shall  run  for  his  majesty's 
plates  at  Newmarket  :— 

RINO'S-PLATK   A.RTICLBS. 

Every  person  that  putteth  in  a  horse,  mare, 
or  gelding,  for  the  said  plate,  is  to  show  such 
horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  with  the  marks,  name, 
and  name  of  the  owner,  to  be  entered  at  the- 
king's  stables  in  Newmarket,  the  day  before 
they  run,  and  shall  then  produce  a  certificate 
under  the  hand  of  the  breeder,  specifying  his 
exact  age  the  grass  before. 

Every  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  that  runneth, 
is  to  start  between  the  hours  of  one  and  four 
in  the  afternoon ;  and  to  be  allowed  half  an 
hour  between  each  heat  to  rub. 

Every  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  that  nmneth 
on  the  wrong  side  the  posts  or  flagfi,  or  is 


distanced  in  any  of  the  heats,  shall  have  no 
share  of  the  said  plate,  nor  be  suffered  to  start 
again. 

The  horse,  maie,  or  gelding,  that  winneth 
any  two  heats,  winneth  the  ]^te ;  but  if  three 
several  horses,  mares,  or  geldings,  win  each 
of  them  a  heat,  then  those  three,  and  only 
they,  to  run  a  fourth ;  and  the  horse,  mare, 
or  gelding,  that  winneth  the  fourth  heat,  shall 
have  the  plate. 

And  each  horse,  mare,  or  gelding's  place, 
as  he  or  they  come  in  by  the  ending  post  each 
heat,  as  first,  second,  or  third,  &c.,  shall  be 
determined  by  such  judges  as  shall  be  ^ 
pointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Master  of  ihe 
Horse.  And  in  case  any  horse,  mare,  or 
gelding,  shall  be  then,  or  after  prove  to  be, 
above  the  age  certified  the  grass  before,  the 
owner  or  owners  of  such  horse,  maze,  or  geld- 
ing, shall  be  rendered  incapable  of  ever  run- 
ning  for  any  of  the  king's  plates  hereafter. 

As  many  of  the  riders  as  shall  cross,  jostle, 
or  strike,  or  use  sny  other  foul  play,  as  shall 
be  judged  by  such  person  or  persons  as  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  such 
rider  shall  be  made  incapable  of  ever  riding 
any  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  for  any  of  his 
majesty's  plates  hereafter ;  and  such  owners 
shidl  have  no  benefit  of  that  plate ;  but  such 
owners  may  be  permitted  to  run  any  horse, 
mare,  or  gelding,  for  any  other  of  his  ma- 
jesty's  free  plates  in  future. 

Every  rider  shall,  immediately  after  each 
heat  is  run,  be  obliged  to  come  to  the  ending 
post  with  his  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  then 
and  there  to  alight,  and  not  before,  and  there 
to  weigh  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jndgea  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose. 

And  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  thereof, 
such  winners  and  riders  shall  be  immediately 
declared  incapable  of  running  or  riding  any 
more  for  this  or  any  of  his  majesty's  plates  in 
future. 

And  should  sny  difference  arise  relatii^  to 
their  ages,  or  in  their  running,  or  to  these  his 
majesty's  orders,  the  same  to  be  determined 
by  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  9^ 
pointed  by  the  Master  of  the  Horse.  And 
these  articles  are  to  continue  in  force,  unless 
altered  by  command  of  his  majesty. 

For  the  better  and  more  certain  prevention 
of  any  fraud  or  misapplication,  the  winner  of 
a  king's  plate  is  to  receive  frt>m  the  clerk  of 
the  course,  a  certificate  signed  by  the  steward 
of  the  race  where  such  plate  is  won,  counter^ 
signed  by  himself  also,  which  bdng  presented 
to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county,  it  ohtsina 
his  signature  likewise :  when  thus  sanctioned, 
it  becomes  payable  at  sight  to  bearer  (if  pio- 
perly  endorsed  by  the  winner,)  at  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  his  majesty's  stables,  in  the 
King's  Mews,  London.  The  lord  lieutenant 
of  a  county  being  out  of  the   kingdom,  the 
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iign^im  ef  my  ptnm  ngalulj  d«palnl  bf  l  of  the  duMct  of 

him  it  guffieicDt.     Tha  m^Aatt  of  winning    Initeid  ofthe  lord 
th<  plU*  ti  Aicot  reqtum  only  tht  Kgattxm  I 

Kite,  «.  A  bird  of  prey  that  infests  the  ikrms,  uid  steals  the  chickeiu ;  ft 
fictitious  bird  made  of  p&per. 


I  upan  it!  pny  nilh  irmiitiUs 
tjclu  are  confined  to  mwll  mni- 


lliii  Inrd  n  euilj  (Ustinguub^d  From  the 
baoard  hj  iti  forked  tail,  wUch  ii  itipecaliu- 
and  dbtJugaiihiDg  feUun.  Iti  lengtli  ii 
■boat  two  feet ;  it*  Inll  i>  of  ■  hem  colonr,  fiir- 
Bkhed  with  briitlei  st  the  hue ;  ita  eje«  tod 
cere  ue  jellov ;  the  feithen  on  the  head  imil 
neck  in  long  ind  umw,  of  a  houj  colour, 
ttnaked  with  brown  down  the  middle  of  each ; 
thoee  on  the  bodj  are  of  a  reddiih  brown  co- 
lour, the  margin  of  each  feather  pale ;  the 
qoilli  an  dark  binwn,  the  legi  yellow,  and 
the  clmwa  black.  It  ii  common  in  England, 
where  it  continue*  the  whole  year.  It  it 
toaud  in  Taiiooi  parti  of  Europe,  in  very 
luirtbeA  latitndei,  whence  it  retim  towardi 
Egypt  before  winter,  in  great  nnmbera ;  it  ii 
nid  to  breed  dieie,  ud  latuni  in  April  to 

Kitten,  «.  k  young  cmt. 

KiTTZM,  V.  To  hiiag  forth  joxmg  cftts. 

Knxk,  *.  The  joint  of  the  leg  where  the  leg  is  joined  to  the  thigh ;  a 

knee  is  a  piece  of  timber  growing  crooked,  and  so  cut  that  the  trunk 

And  bikncb  make  an  angle. 


nuj  to  the  uture  of  rapadont  tarda  in  gene- 
ral. The  female  lay>  two  or  three  eggi  of  t 
whitiah  colour,  ipotted  with  pale  yellow,  and 
of  a  ronndiih  form.  Though  the  kite  w^gha 
lomewhal  leu  than  three  pounda,  the  extent 
of  it>  wing!  ii  more  than  Bve  feet ;  il>  flight 
ia  rapid,  and  it  uari  Tery  high  in  the  air,  fre- 
quently beyond  the  reaii  of  our  ught;  yet, 
at  Ihii  distance,  it  pendiet  itt  food  diitiiiclly, 
and  deacendi  upon 

malt  and  lurdi ;  it  ia  partieulaily  fond  ef 
yoong  duckeiu,  hut  the  fury  of  their  mother 
ii  generally  lufBdent  to  diiTo  away  Aa 
robber.^-Anriak. 


t  a/  a  Burst  is  the  central  joint  of 
the  leg,  where  the  fore  thigh  !•  nnitod  to  Iho 
r**— *^  bone.  Iti  formation  ii  of  nich  itaength, 
diBt  a  lamenen,  hy  twiat,  diitortion,  or  any 
adi«r  rnjuTf,  ia  hardly  erar  initained  In  thii 
part,    bat  by  the  accident  of  biting,  which 


freqaoDtly  htppena,  and,  if  attended  willi  a 
blemiah,  Tery  mnch  leducea  the  preTiont  valna 
of  the  borae.     Prominentea  in  a  paremaDt, 

or  rolling  atonee  upon  a  road,  are  aometiinea 

the  occaiion  of  laeh  miafortunei,  cTen  to  thoai 

whoare  in  genera]  azeeedioglTiuie.fooled,and 
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of  tha  mat  Tmluble  dMOiptioa.  Cuttom 
h&i,  hamvn,  intrDdacnl  of  Iftbi  jtv%  luch 
ta  unpraoedenM  dcgiM  of  pncuitian  in  in 
•DimiutiaD  of  ths  koet*,  thu  tlie  t%tiie*t 
touch  cuuut  be  expectod  to  pan  Dimatic«d 
unidat  to  much  Knitiiiuuig  impectioa  ;  mnd 
if  DDce  tpfttimixt  are  inScient  to  juMif;  ■ 
doubt,  tha  olijaet  inunediiUlr  rinlu  in  e>iiii«- 
tion,  homrsT  inlwiior  he  mij  be  in  other 
mpect*  wid  qgalifiationi.  Thii  bsing  u 
gnu  a  diMdTMtMge  when  a  hone  ii  to  be  uld, 
it  orideDttj  points  ont  tba  ibaolote  neceMty 

as  a  mat  of  it  Fnaj  prodoce  cooBdermblo  loaa 
and  unioa*  nBectioa.  Loa  of  hair  upoo  the 
knaia,  iriwu  not  too  Miioiulj  aflectod,  maj' 
mnetimei  be  Teatorad  bj  a  dail;  ^iplkation 
<€  YCiy  Mrong  G*in|Aoni«d  linimVDt. 

The  knee  of  the  hone  conetpooda  with  the 
humin  wnit.  L^e  Ihe  jointi  genenll},  il 
abould  be  lar^  bjvhkh  the  viAce  of  moa. 
colar  and  Ugamentant   contact  becomea  in. 

Knot,  t.  A  complicatioo  of  ■  cord  or  string  not  easily  to  be  disentangled  ; 
a  hsrd  put  in  a  piece  of  wood ;  a  confederacy)  an  association,  a  small 
band ;  intricacy  ;  a  cluster,  a  collection  ;  a  fen  bird.  Knot  ia  the  divi- 
sion of  the  log-line  answering  to  half  a  minnte  as  a  mile  does  to  an 
hour. 


cnaied,  and  the  itability  of  the  limb  in  pn- 
portioQ  augmonted ;  b^  thii  fbnn  alao  the 
tandinoui  inaerlMna  are  fitnhar  nrnorod  from 
the  centre  of  metioa,  and  tboRbj'  Ibdr  power 
la  incrcBiod,  The  knee  ihould  be  canftillj 
examined,  to  ne  whether  die  akin  baa  been 
broken  by  (alia ;  and  gnat  oaiioa  i>  necsa- 
■arj  in  tliii,  for  the  hair  lomelimea  gtom  ao 
nil  OTDT  the  acar  ai  to  leaye  it  hardlj  dia. 
cernible.  Horae  doUen  likawiie  bide  tha  - 
blemiak  by  blackening  the  part.  It  don  not, 
hovorer,  follow  tiut  a  mark  or  acar  ajwaja 
indiotea  a  ttnmbler ;  tui  peraooa  ate  loo  apt 
to  forget  that  the  mAsI  hone  majr  b;  aa  uu- 
avotdablo  accident  &11;   but  which  drcnm. 

of  going,  unleta  (he  dcmtiix  tbimld  be  of  aueb 
extent  aa  to  interfen  with  the  motion  of  the 
jcant ;  if,  tfaerefore,  the  aim  and  foRkann  be 
itmtg,  the  fbre-hand  high,  and  the  horae  abow 
good  adian,  he  thoold  not  be  rejected  wbollj 


Theaebird^bkeothera  of  the  Bine  genua,  winga  about  fifteen :  and  it  we^hed  two  ouik«* 

differ  conndenblj  fhtm  each  other  in  Ihelr  eight  dimchtM.     The   Mil   ii  one   inch  and 

appfalance  m  different  leuwni  of  the  y«r,  a.  thiwLrighllu  long,  bWk  at  tho  tif.  and  duak; 

well  a.  from  ago  Uld  «i.  The  apedmen  from  tiding  into  oiange  te«id.  the  kae;  te«.i« 

which  the  aboTc  drawing  waa  tJien  measured  of  Dearly  the  tame  length,  .harp,  and  1™. 

from  the  point  of  the  biU  to  the  tip  of  the  at  the  point :  .idea  of  the  h»d,  i«ck,  and 
taU  eight  inchn  and  a  half;  the  extended  |  breaat,  ciaereaua,   edged   with   aahj^oonsd 
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grey;  the  chin  white,  and  a  stroke  of  the 
same  colour  passed  over  each  eye.  All  the 
upper  parts  of  the  plumage  were  darkish, 
hrown,  hut  more  deep  and  glossy  on  the  crown 
of  the  head,  hack,  and  scapnlars,  and  each 
feather  was  edged  with  ash  or  grey ;  the  under 
parts  were  a  cream-coloured  white,  streaked 
or  spotted  with  hrown  on  the  sides  and  yent ; 
die  greater  coverts  of  the  wings  tipped  with 
white,  which  formed  a  har  across  them  when 
extended ;  the  legs  reddish  yellow  and  short, 
not  measuring  more  than  two  inches  and  one- 
^hth  from  the  middle  toe  nail  to  the  knee ; 
the  th^hs  feathered  very  nearly  to  the  knee ; 
toes  divided  without  any  connecting  mem- 
hrane. 


This  hird  is  caught  in  Uncolnshlre  and  the 
other  fenny  counties  in  great  numbers  hy  nets, 
into  which  it  is  decoyed  hy  carved  wooden 
figures  painted  to  represent  itself,  and  placed 
within  them,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
ruff.  It  is  also  fiittened  for  sale,  and  esteemed 
by  many  equal  to  the  ruff  in  the  delicacy  of 
the  flavour.  The  season  for  taking  it  is  from 
August  to  November,  after  which  the  frx>st 
compels  it  to  disappear. 

This  bird  is  said  to  have  been  a  fiivourite 
dish  with  Canute,  King  of  England ;  and  Cam- 
den observes  that  its  name  is  derived  from 
his.— Knute  or  Knoute,  as  he  was  called,  which 
in  process  of  time  has  been  changed  to  Knot. 
— Bewick. 


Knot,  v.  To  complicate  in  knots ;  to  entangle,  to  perplex ;  to  unite. 
Knotty,  a.  Foil  of  knots;  hard,  ragged;  intricate,  perplexed. 
Knuckle,  s.  The  joints  of  the  fingers,  protuberant  when  the  fingers  close ; 
the  joint  of  a  calf;  the  articulation  or  joint  of  a  plant. 


1.1ACE,  t.  A  Btriug,  a  cord ;  a  soare,  &  gin. 

Lacbhation,  *.  The  act  of  tearing  or  rendingi  the  breach  made  bj  tear- 
ing. 

Lair,  «.  The  couch  of  k  boar,  or  wild  beBst ;  the  place  where  deer  harbour 
by  day. 

Lake,  t,  A  la^e  diSiulon  of  inland  water ;  a  amall  plash  of  water ;  a  mid- 
die  colour  betwixt  ultramarine  and  yennilion. 

Lame,  a.  Crippled,  disabled  in  the  limbs. 

Lameness,  r.  The  state  of  a  cripple,  loss  or  inability  of  limbs ;  imperfec- 
tion, weakness. 


Lanentii  in  Honti — Pnxxcdi  ftom  i  I 
vuictj  of  cjLDKi,  uid  rcqutn*  much  patient 
inveitigBtion  to  uMiliin,  to  i  ceminty,  the 
cxict  Mat  of  JDJnr; ;  for  nut  of  which  judi- 
douf  preOHitioD,  miKhigf  inqueDllj  followi. 
Hona  an  Kmstimei  peiKcatid,  bliitered, 
and  find  fbi  a  lamcoeu  in  one  put,  vhkh 
nltimatelf  prann  to  1:«  in  anotfamr,  lod  thii 
alons  lufGdentl;  poinli  out  tho  ibulule 
ceatit^  ofadelibente  diKiimination.  Ailame- 
nCM  proceeds  &om  diffennt  auset,  so  it  is  of 
diSersnt  Idndi,  and  miuirei  varioui  moda  of 
treatment,  equally  oppoute  to  each  other^ 
Tlii«  cannot  be  more  fordWy  elucidated,  than 
b;  idveitiDg  to  thediffennce  between  a  lame- 


neta  origiaating  in  a  relaxation  of  the  aneva, 
andaligunentaiy  injury  tuttained  bj  a  luddra 
turn,  twigt,  or  diitortion,  of  Bomo  particalar 
joint.  ThoH  require  a  very  different  mode  of 
tnatmenl;  and  yet  il  it  too  much,  u>d  (00 
nnthinkiiigly  the  cufllom  to  tnat  twrj  kind 
of  lameneM  in  the  ume  my.  From  either  a 
want  (jf  patience  in  the  owner,  or  ■  want  of 
prudence  in  the  practitioner,  the  bTOurite  ope- 
ration  of  blifttcring  is  thought  ^iplicmble  to 
every  caae  without  exception ;  and  being  oftoi 
morted  to  before  the  inflammation  oT  the  part 
hu  tuffieiently  tubaided,  occaiicBu  a  penna- 
nenl  eoiugeinent,  with  a  thickeningof  the  in- 
tegument, and  consequent  itiSao*,  rendcriDg 
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the  remedy  equally  injurious  with  the  original 
defect. 

In  all  lamenevfies  occasioned  by  a  relaxation 
of  the  tendons,  blistering,  and  even  firing,  an 
admitted  to  have  a  forcible  effect,  provided 
they  are  brought  into  use  at  a  proper  time ; 
but  not  before  the  inflammation  (which  is  ge- 
nerally  attendant  upon  such  case)  has  previ. 
ously  subsided.  In  all  ligamentary  injuries 
blistering  is  seldom,  if  ever,  known  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  permanent  advantage ;  and  is,  per- 
haps, upon  most  occasions,  so  immediately 
adopted,  because  a  single  application  is  of  so 
much  less  personal  trouble,  than  a  daily  per- 
levering  hour  bestowed  in  a  hot  fomentation, 
sad  stimulative  embrocations. 

Upon  the  subject  of  lameness  in  general,  it 
is  nccesoary  to  remarlc,  that  injuries  sustained 
in  tendons  (commonly  called  the  back  sinevrs) 
are  more  frequently  relieved,  and  a  lasting 
cure  obtained,  than  in  a  lameness  of  the  joints ; 
where,  after  patient  and  persevering  medical 

Lam  PASS,  #•  A  lump  of  flesh,  about 
horse's  mouth. 

iMmpast. — ^Called  also  lampers,  and  1am- 
pards,  is  a  spongy,  elastic  enlargement  of  the 
roof  of  a  young  horse^s  mouth,  just  behind  the 
nippers  of  his  upper  jaw,  which  frequently  ac 
quires  such  a  luxuriance  in  growth,  as  to  be 
equal  with,  or  to  exceed,  the  surface  of  the 
teeth,  and  is  supposed  to  occasion  pain  to 
such  horses  in  the  mastication  of  Uieir  com. 
Whenever  the  lampass  are  found  so  protube- 

Lampblack,  s.  Is  made  by  holding 
and  as  it  is  furred  striking  it  with 
ing  it  with  gum  water. 

Lamprbt,  s.  a  kind  of  eel. 

The  sig^t  of  a  laige  aquan  slab  of  white 
marble  at  a  triffiing  distance  from  the  main  road 
on  this  mountain,  excited  my  curiosity  some 
days  ago.  It  contained  a  modem  Latin  in. 
seriptkm  of  gnat  length,  which  for  ita  singu. 
Wity  I  would  send  you,  but  I  wish  to  save 
poftage.  The  traveller  is  desired  to  pause, 
in  ocder  to  beh<^  an  ocular  demonstration  of 
the  cmehy  and  impiety  of  the  ancient  pagans, 
exhibited  in  the  fish-ponds  of  A.  PoUio,  Esq. 
wdio,  says  the  marble,  was  particularly  fond  of 
lampnys  led  with  human  blood  ;  and  who  to 
gratify  this  inhuman  sort  of  gluttony,  had 
these  ponds  built  at  an  immense  expense,  and 
caused  the  wretched  victims  of  his  corrupt 
palate  to  be  thrown  into  them.  Accepting  the 
pioat  invitation,  I  entered  the  fiurm  pointed  out 
by  the  inscription,  and  actually  found  the  fium- 
honie  to  consist  of  some  modem  masonry  en- 
grafted upon  a  solid  stock  of  ancient  reticu- 
lated architecture.  At  the  back  of  the  build- 
hig  a  small  door  opened  into  the  ponds,  which 


applications,  and  a  corre^nding  portion  of 
rest,  a  renewal  of  work  has  almost  immedi- 

ately  produced  a  relapse. 

•  •  • 

Lameness,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  is 
unsoundness.  However  temporary  it  may 
be,  or  however  obscure,  it  lessens  the  utility 
of  the  horse,  and  renders  him  unsound  for 
the  time.  How  fiu*  his  soundness  may  be 
afterwards  affected,  must  depend  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  A  lame  horse  is  for 
a  time  an  unsound  one.         •         •         • 

LamenoM  in  Dogs. — During  the  hunting 
or  shooting  season,  dogs  are  very  liable  to  ton 
feet :  they  should  be  frequently  washed  with 
strong  brine,  pot  liquor,  or  salt  and  vinegar,-., 
a  handful  of  ibe  former  to  a  pint  of  the  latter. 
But  as  it  will  be  found  easier  to  prevent  than 
cure  the  affection,  this  is  best  done  by  wash- 
ing their  feet  every  day,  when  returning  from 

the  field,  with  pot-liquor  or  brine The 

I  Horse — Srown. 

the  bigness  of  a  nut,  in  the  roof  of  a 


ruit  as  to  justify  an  opinion,  or  produce  a  proof* 
that  they  occasion  pain  in  mastication,  it  is 
then  time  enough  to  pass  the  point  or  edge  of 
a  sharp  penknife,  or  lancet,  transversely  and 
longitudinally  over  the  puffy  and  prominent 
part,  so  as  to  let  it  bleed  in  that  state  for  a  few 
minutes ;  then  let  it  be  washed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  alum  in  water,  and  no  further  inconve- 
nience need  be  apprehended White. 

a  torch  under  the  bottom  of  a  basin, 
a  feather  into  some  shelly  and  grind- 


even  now  appeared  to  be  abundantly  supplied 
with  water,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  eight 
or  ten  feet,  from  the  door  downwards,  and  co- 
vered  by  an  arched  vault  neariy  as  high  from 
the  top  of  the  door :  the  sides  were  lined  with 
a  stucco,  as  hard,  if  not  harder  than  stone. 
The  whole  &bric  was  in  perfect  preservation, 
and  well  worth  Uie  attention  of  au  antiquary ; 
but  my  conductor  was  unable  to  add  anything 
to  the  information  given  by  the  inscription, 
which,  I  confess,  appeared  to  me  very  proble- 
matical. The  neat  and  impenetrable  covering 
of  stucco,  would  rather  induce  me  to  take  it 
for  a  reservoir,  or  large  cLstem  for  water,  than 
a  pond  for  lampreys :  and  supposing  it  to  have 
been  the  latter,  where  is  the  evidence  of  human 
bodies  having  supplied  their  food;  and  suppos- 
ing the  Roman  laws  to  have  been  lax  enough 
to  allow  such  a  diabolical  practice,  what  sto- 
mach  could  relish  such  a  dainty  ? — Letters 
from  the  Campagna  Felice. 
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Lampron,  #.  A  kind  of  sea-fish,  a  long  eel. 

Lance,  v.  To  pierce,  to  cut ;  to  open  chirurgically,  to  cut  in  order  to  a 

cure. 
Lancet,  9,  A  small  pointed  chimrgical  instrument* 
Land,  v.  To  set  on  shore ;  to  secure  a  fish. 
Landmark,  g.  Anything  set  up  to  preserve  houndaries. 
Landrail,  or  Daker  Hen,  Corncrake,  (i2a^«s  ct'^ir,  Linn.  ;  LeJRale 

de  Genets  Buff.)  #.  A  bird. 


Length  nther  more  than  nine  inches ;  the 
hill  ii  light  hrown ;  the  eyes  hazel ;  all  the 
feathers  on  the  upper  parti  of  the  plumage  are 
of  a  dark  hrown,  edged  with  pale  rust  colour ; 
both  wing  coyerts  and  quills  are  of  a  deep 
chestnut ;  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  the 
breast  are  of  a  pale  ash  colour ;  a  streak  of 
the  same  colour  extends  over  each  eye  from 
the  bill  to  the  side  of  the  neck ;  the  belly  is  of 
a  yellowish  white ;  the  sides,  thighs,  and  Tcnt, 
are  marked  with  &int  rusty  coloured  bars; 
the  legs  are  of  a  pale  flesh  colour. 

We  have  ventured  to  remove  this  bird  from 
the  usual  place  assigned  to  it  among  those  to 
whom  it  seems  to  have  little  or  no  analogy, 
and  have  placed  it  among  others  to  which  in 
most  respects  it  bean  a  strong  affinity. 

It  maks  its  appearance  about  the  same  time 
as  the  quail,  and  frequents  the  same  places, 
whence  it  is  called  in  some  counties  the  king 
of  the  quails.  Its  well  known  cry  is  first 
heard  as  »oon  as  the  grass  becomes  long  enoi^^h 
to  shelter  it,  and  continues  till  the  grass  is 
cut ;  but  the  bird  is  seldom  seen,  for  it  con- 
stantly  skulks  among  the  thickest  part  of  the 
herbage,  and  runs  se  nimbly  through  it,  wind- 
ing and  doubling  in  every  direction,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  come  near  it ;  when  hard  pushed 
by  the  dog,  it  sometimes  stops  short  and 
squats  down,  by  which  means  its  too  eager 
pursuer  overshoots  the  spot,  and  loses  Uie 
trace.  It  seldom  springs  but  when  driven  to 
extremity,  and  generally  flies  with  its  legs 
hanging  down,  but  never  to  a  great  distance ; 
as  soon  as  it  alights  it  runs  ofl^,  and  before  the 
fowler  has  reached  the  spot,  the  bird  is  at  a 
considemble  distance. 

The  corncrake  leaves  the  island  before  the 
winter,  and  repairs  to  other  eountries  in  search 
of  its  food,  which  consists  principally  of  slugs, 
of  which  it  destroys  prodigious  numbers;  it 
bkeiK-ise  feeds  on  worms  and  insects,  as  well 
as  on  seeds  of  various  kinds.  It  is  very  com- 
mon  in  Ireland,  and  is  seen  in  great  numbers 
in  the  Island  of  Anglesea  on  its  passage  to  that 
country.  On  its  first  arrival  in  England,  it 
is  so  lean  as  to  weigh  less  than  six  ounces, 
from  which  one  would  conclude  that  it  must 
have  come  from  distant  parts ;  before  its  de- 
parture, however,  it  has  been  known  to  exceed 
eight  ounces,  and  is  then  very  delicious  eating. 


The  female  lays  ten  or  twelve  eggs  on  « 
nest  made  of  a  little  moss  or  dry  grass,  care- 
lessly put  together ;  they  are  of  a  pale  ash- 
colour,  marked  with  rust-coloured  spots.  The 
young  crakes  are  covered  with  black  down  ; 
they  soon  find  the  use  of  their  legs,  for  they 
follow  the  mother  immediately  after  they  hav« 

burst  the  shelL 

•  •  • 

This  is  deemed  a  bird  of  passage  by  all 
the  writers :  yet  from  its  ftMrmataon  seems  to 
be  pooriy  qualified  for  migTation ;  for  its  wings 
are  short,  and  placed  so  forward,  and  out  of 
the  centre  of  gravity,  that  it  flies  in  a  iwry 
heavy  and  embarrsssed  manner,  with  its  lega 
hangii^  down ;  and  can  hardly  be  qnrung  a 
second  time,  as  it  nms  very  &st,  and  seems 
to  depend  more  on  the  swiftness  of  its  feet 
than  on  its  flying. 

When  we  csme  to  draw  it,  we  found  the 
entrsils  so  soft  and  tender,  that  in  appeazanoe 
they  might  have  been  dressed  like  tiie  ropea 
of  a  woodcock.  The  craw  or  crop  was  smisll 
and  lank,  contuning  a  mucus;  the  gxnaid 
thick  and  strong,  and  filled  with  small  shell 
snails,  some  whole,  and  many  ground  to 
pieces  through  the  attrition  which  ia  oocasiooed 
by  the  muscular  force  and  motion  of  tliat 
intestine.  We  saw  no  gravels  among  the 
food :  perhaps  the  shell  snails  might  pMfi»m 
the  fanction  of  gravels  or  pebbles,  and  might 
grind  one  another.       •  •  • 

That  it  is  a  bird  of  passsge  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  though  one  would  think  it 
pooriy  qualified  for  migration,  on  account  of 
the  wings  being  short,  and  not  placed  in  the 
exact  centre  of  gravity:  how  that  may  be  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  know  that  ita  heavy  slug- 
gish flight  is  not  owing  to  its  inability  of 
flying  fiuiter,  for  I  have  seen  it  fly  veiy  sw^y^ 
althoagh  in  general  its  actions  are  sli^gisih. 
Its  unwillingness  to  rise  proceeds,  I  imaynr, 
from  its  sluggish  disposition,  and  its  great 
timidity,  for  it  will  sometimes  squat  so  dose 
to  the  ground  as  to  suffer  itself  to, be  taken 
up  by  the  hand,  rather  than  rise;  and  yet 
it  wiU  at  times  run  very  AmU 

What  Mr.  White  remarks  respecting  the 
small  shell  snails  found  in  its  gpxzard,  con- 
firms my  opinion,  that  it  frequents  eom  fields, 
seed  clover,  and  brakes  or  fern,  more  for  die 
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Laneret,  ».  A  tittle  hawk. 

Lanigbrous,  a>  Beariag  wood. 

Lanius  (Linn.),  «.  Shrike,  a  ^entu  thns  chuacterised  :- 


Bill  of  middle  ais,  itmng,  much  com. 
pmani ;  the  upper  nundiblc  atroogljr  curved 
lowdi  the  point,  where  it  fonDi  m  hook ;  the 
hue  irithDut  ■  ceic,  hut  fumiihed  with  couh 
hiin  diracted  forward ;  nHliili  mt  the  lide  of 
the  (■»,  (IniDsl  round,  hmlf  ihut  hj  ■  VBalted 
memhrane,  oflCD  id  part  concealed   bj  the 

Lannee,  (Faleo  lanaritu,  Linn.;   Le  Lanier,  Buff.)*.  A  species  of 
b«wk. 


hain;  feet  with  the  ihank  longer  than'  tho 
middle  (oe;  Ihiw  toei  before  and  one  behind, 
quite  dliided ;  wing^  the  Bntqnill  of  middle 
length,  the  Hcond  a  little  ihorter  than  the 
third  and  fourth,  which  are  the  loogeit  in  tha 
wing — Moatagu. 


Tfait  bird  ii  »me«hat  le»  than  the  bui- 
nrd.  In  bill  t>  blue;  cere  inclining  togreen; 
ejei  Tdlow  :  the  fealhen  on  the  Upper  part 
of  the  body  are  brown,  with  pale  edge* ;  above 


h  eje  11 


towaidi  the  binder  part  of  the  bnd,  and  be- 
neath il  ii  a  black  itreak  pointing  dawnwani) 
toward!  the  neck ;  the  throat  it  white ;  the 
bnsat  of  B  dull  yellow,  marked  with  brown 
qnta ;  thigha  and  veni 


fealhen 

with  oval 


■e  du.kj,  m 


A  on  (he  inner  nebi 


■potted  in  the  viaa  manner;  the  leg*  aro 
>hon  and  itrong,  and  of  a  bluiah  colour 

The  tanner  i>  not  common  in  England  ;  it 
broedi  in  Ireland,  and  i*  found  in  variou*  parti 
of  Europe.  It  derim  ita  name  fmni  itt  mode 
of  tearing  it*  prey  into  imall  jqecn  with  it* 
KU.— ITAite. 


Lamsquenst,  «.  A 


This  game  may  be  played  by  aln 
Dumber  of  people,  illboi^  only  one  pack  of 
caidiiineedalatimcduringnchdcal.  The 
dealer,  who  hia  rathor  an  advantage,  brsim  by 
•liafBiDg  the  aardt,  and  haTing  them  cut  by 
any  other  petwin  of  the  parly  ;  after  which  he 
Q  card*  on  hii  left  hand,  I 


foot-sotdier ;  a  game  at  cardB. 


op ;  then  one  for  himulf  and  a  fourth,  '  upon  it  by  difFerei 


which  be  placea  in  the  middle  of  tljo  table  fiir 
the  company,  tailed  the  rejmattanet  cud. 
Upon  Ihii  cud  any,  or  all  of  the  eooipany, 
except  the  di«ler,  may  put  their  money,  either 
■  limited  or  unlimited  turn,  a*  maybe  agreed 
on,  which  the  dealer  i*  obliged  lo  antwer,  by 
equal  In  the  i  '    '      '       ' 


He  e 
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Kpuatc,  Bad  tut  no  pi 
lingle  cardi^  he  pUcea  o 
card ;  md  M  oftni  u  two,  thne,  or  tko  fourth 
cud  of  t  lortMiiic  up,  hs  mlmji  pUc«  thsm 
in  the  buib  muiD«r,  on  etch  sds  of  hia  own. 
Aqj  ODgle  art  (he  cmapuij  hu  ■  right  to 
take  and  put  monej  upon,  unleii  the  dealei'i 
own  card  luppeDi  to  be  double,  which  often 
aixun  bj  Ihii  card  bdog  the  aune  aa  one  of 
tlbe  two  carda  whkh  he  Gnt  of  all  dealt  out  on 
hi*  left-hand.  Thua  he  continuca  dealing  till 
ha  bringa  dther  thdr  catda,  or  hia  own.     M 


and  whicbeFcr  caid  cornea  up  firat  loaea.  If 
he  draw  or  deal  out  the  two  anit  on  hia  left, 
which  are  called  the  haud-caidi,  befon  hia 
own,  he  i>  entillcd  to  deal  again  ;  the  adnn- 
tage  of  which  ii  merelj  hi*  being  exemptad 
from  loaing  when  he  drawi  a  Bmilar  caid  M 
hii  own  immediatdf  aflei  he  baa  turned  up 
one  for  himaelf. 

Thia  game  i>  often  played  mon  liniplx 
without  the  rejouUtanct  card,  giving  eTorr 
perton  rouTid  the  table  a  card  to  put  numtj 
upon.  9ometimea  it  ia  pUved  bj  dealing  solx 
two  cvda,  ooe  for  the  dealer  and  another  for 
the  compaDT Hoylt. 


Lantebn,*.  a  transparent  case  for  k  candle  ;  alighihouse;  alight  hun^ 

out  to  guide  Bbi{is. 
Lap,  tr.  To  wrap  or  twist  rovnd  anything ;  to  iarolre  in  anything. 
LafuoQi  «•  A  little  dog,  fondled  by  ladies  in  the  lap ;  generallj'  a  cominon 

nuisance. 

In  one  of  the  ihlpa  of  the  fleet,  that  lallod  i  1^  their  wine  aftenrarda.  Yet  theae  hi^ir 
latelj  from  Falmouth,  fw  the  Wat  Indiei,  dogi  do  not  engroaa  the  whole  of  thdr  good 
weot  paiecngen,  a  ladj  and  her  HTen  lap.     ladj'i   aSKtion  ;  ihe   baa  alio,   in  Jamaica, 

dogi,  for  the  panage  of  och  of  which  ihc  j  forty  oU  and  a  hualand Cauntrf  t/tvu- 

paid  Ihittj'  poundi,  on  the  eipreea  coaditioo,     faper, 
that  they  wen  to  dine  at  the  calnn.table,  and  I 

L:tPWiNO,  Bastard  Plovbr,  or  PbeWit,  (^Tringa  vatuUta,  Linn.; 
Le  Vannvau,  Buff.)  (•  A  clamorous  bird  with  long  wings. 


„AiJT^-i^.>i- 


This  bird  ia  about  the  die  of  a  {rigeon.  Ila  I  end ;  aeme  of  them  are  four  inchea  in  length : 
bill  ia  black ;  eye*  luge  and  haul ;  the  top  of  the  ddea  of  the  beaid  and  nerk  an  white, 
the  bead  <a  black,  giosaed  with  green ;  a  tuft  which  ia  interrupted  with  >  blackiih  atreak 
nf  long,  narrow  feather*  iiauei  from  Ihe  back  ahoTe  and  Iwlow  the  ere  ;  and  the  back  part 
part  of  the  head,  and  Inmi  upward*  at  the  '  of  the  neck  ia  a  Tery  pale  brown  ;  the  btn. 


Ue] 
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part,  M  fitf  M  the  breaot,  is  blick ;  tlw  back 
and  the  wing  eorerta  are  of  a  dark  green, 
gloeaed  with  purple  and  bine  reflectbna ;  the 
qoiUa  are  blaek^  the  fint  fonr  tipped  with 
white;  the  breaat  and  belly  an  of  a  pnre 
white;  the  vpper.tail  coverta  and  -vent  pale 
chestnut;  the  tail  is  white  at  the  base,  and 
the  rest  of  it  is  black,  with  pale  tips ;  the 
enter  feathers  almost  wholly  white,  die  legs 
are  red ;  claws  black ;  hind-^law  very  diort 

This  bird  is  a  constant  inhabitant  of  this 
eoantry ;  but  as  it  subsists  chiefly  on  worms, 
it  is  forced  to  change  its  place  in  quest  of 
food,  and  is  foequentiy  seen  in  great  numbers 
by  the  sea-shore,  where  it  finds  an  abundant 
supply.  It  is  ererywhere  well  known  by  its 
lood  and  incessant  cries,  which  it  repeats 
without  intermission  whilst  on  the  wing,  and 
from  which,  in  most  langnsges,  a  name  has 
been  giren  it,  imitatiTe  of  the  sound.  The 
peewit  is  a  lively,  active  bird,  almost  oontinu- 
ally  in  motion ;  it  sports  and  frolics  in  the  air 
in  all  directions,  and  assumes  a  variety  of  at- 
titudes ;  it  remains  long  upon  the  wing,  and 
sometimes  rises  to  a  considerable  height ;  it 
mns  along  the  ground  very  nimbly,  and 
springs  and  bounds  from  spot  to  spot  with 
peat  agility.  The  female  lays  four  eggs  of  a 
dirty  oUve,  spotted  with  black  :  she  makes  no 
nest,  but  deposits  them  upon  a  little  dry 
grsss  hastily  scraped  together :  the  young  birds 
ran  Tory  soon  after  they  are  hatched :  during 
tfab  period  the  old  onea  are  very  assiduous  in 
their  attention  to  their  chsige;  on  the  ap. 
pRMch  of  any  person  to  the  place  of  their  de- 
pont  they  flutter  round  his  head  with  cries  of 
the  greatest  inquietude,  which  increaae  aa  he 
draws  nearer  to  the  spot  where  the  brood  are 
squatted ;  in  case  of  extremity,  and  aa  a  last 
reaouroe,  they  run  along  the  ground  as  if 
lame,  in  order  to  draw  off  the  attention  of 
the  fowler  from  any  frrther  pursuit.  The 
youi^  lapwii^  are  first  covered  with  a  black, 
iah  down,  interspersed  with  long  white  hairs, 
which  they  grsdusJly  lose,  and  about  the  lat. 
ter  end  of  July,  they  acquire  their  beautiful 
l^nmage.  At  tiiis  time  they  assemble  in 
floeka,  which  hover  in  the  sir,  saunter  in  the 
meadowna,  and  after  rain  disperse  among  the 
ploaglaed  fields.    In  October  the  lapwings  are 

Labd,  s*  The  grease  of  swine ;  the 

mento. 
Labk,  9.  A  small  singing  hird. 

FVom  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  hinder 
dawns,  which  are  very  long  and  straight,  hurks 
generally  rest  upon  the  ground ;  those  which 
frequent  trees  pmh  only  on  the  larger  branches. 
They  all  build  their  nests  upon  the  ground, 
which  exposes  them  to  the  depredations  of  the 
smaller  kinds  of  voracious  aninuds,  such  as 


very  fitt,  and  are  then  ssid  to  be  excellent 
eating.  Their  eggs  are  considered  as  a  great 
delicacy,  and  are  sold  in  London  at  three  shil. 
lii^  a  dozen. 

The  following  anecdote  communicated  by 
the  late  Rev.  J.  Carlyle,  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  it  shows  the  domestic  nature  olf  this  bird, 
as  well  as  the  art  with  which  it  conciliates  the 
regard  of  animals  differing  from  itself  in  na. 
ture,  and  generally  considered  as  hostile  to 
every  species  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Two  of 
these  birds,  given  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  were  put  into 
a  garden,  where  one  of  them  soon  died ;  the 
other  continued  to  |nck  up  such  food  as  the 
place  afforded,  till  winter  deprived  it  of  its 
usual  supply :  necessi^  soon  compelled  it  to 
draw  nearer  the  house,  by  which  it  gradually 
became  femHiarised  to  occasional  interruptions 
tcom  the  femily.  At  length  one  of  the  ser- 
vants, when  she  had  occasion  to  go  into  the 
baclukitchen  with  a  light,  observed  that  the 
lapwing  always  uttered  his  cry  *•  pee  wit*  to  ob- 
tain admittance.  He  soon  grew  more  femiliar ; 
as  the  winter  advanced  he  approached  as  fer 
as  the  kitchen,  but  with  much  caution,  as  that 
part  of  the  house  was  generally  occupied  by  a 
dog  and  a  cat,  whose  fidendship  the  lapwing  at 
length  conciliated  so  entirely,  that  it  was  his 
r^ular  custom  to  resort  to  the  fireside  as  soon 
as  it  drew  dark,  and  spend  the  evening  and 
night  with  his  two  associates,  sitting  close  by 
them,  and  partoking  of  the  comfort  of  a  warm 
fireside.  As  soon  as  spring  appeared,  he  left 
off  coming  to  the  house,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  ga^en ;  but  on  the  approach  of  winter 
he  had  recourse  to  his  old  shelter  and  his  old 
friends,  who  received  him  very  cordially.  Se- 
curity was  productive  of  insolence ;  what  was 
at  first  obtained  with  caution,  was  afterwards 
taken  without  r^rve :  he  frequently  amused 
himself  with  washing  in  the  bowl  which  was 
set  for  the  dog  to  drink  out  of,  and  while  he 
was  thus  employed,  he  showed  marks  of  the 
greatest  indignation  if  either  of  his  companions 
presumed  to  interrupt  him.  He  died  in  the 
asylum  he  had  chosen,  being  choked  with 
something  he  had  picked  up  from  the  floor. 
During  his  confinement,  crumbs  of  wheaten 
bread  were  his  principal  food,  which  he  pre- 
ferred  to  any  thing  else. 

chief  ingredient  in  composing  oint- 


the  weasel,  stoat,  &c,  which  destroy  great  num- 
bers of  them.  The  cuckoo,  likewise,  which 
makes  no  nest  of  its  own,  frequently  substi- 
tutes its  eggs  in  the  place  of  theirs.  The  ge- 
neral characters  of  tiiis  species  are  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

The  bill  is  straight  and  slender,  bending  a 
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little  towwdfl  the  end,  which  is  ihsrp  pointed; 
the  nMtrils  are  coyered  wih.  feathers  and  bris- 
ties:  the  tongue  is  cloven  at  the  end;  tail 
somewhat  forked ;  the  toes  divided  to  the  ori- 
gin ;  claw  «f  the  hinder  toe  very  long,  and  aL 
most  straight ;  the  fere  claws  very  short,  and 
slightly  curved. 

TukrUng /or  larks  is  a  species  of  amuse- 
ment peculiar  to  the  French,  and  is  thus  de- 
scribed u— 

These  birds  are  attracted  to  any  given  spot 
in  great  numbers,  by  a  singular  contrivance, 
cidled  a  mirror. 

This  ts  a  small  machine,  made  of  a  piece 
of  mahogany,  shaped  like  a  chapeau  bras,  and 
highly  polished,  or  else  it  is  made  of  common 
wood,  inlaid  with  small  bits  of  looking-glass, 
so  as  to  reflect  the  sun^s  rays  upwards ;  it  is 
fixed  on  the  top  of  a  thin  iron  rod,  on  an  up- 
right spindle,  dropped  through  an  iron  loop,  or 
ring^  attached  to  a  piece  of  wood  to  drive  into 
the  ground.  By  puiUng  a  string,  fastened  to  the 
sfMndle,  the  mirror  twirls,  snd  the  reflected 
light  unaccountably  attracts  the  larks,  who 
hover  over  it,  sad  become  a  mark  for  the 
sportsman.  In  this  way,  says  an  old  sports- 
man, I  have  had  capital  sport     A  fiiend  of 


mine  actually  shot  six  .dozen  before  breakfist ; 
while  ho  sat  on  the  ground  he  pulled  the 
twirler  himself^  and  his  dogs  fetched  the 
birds  as  they  dropped.  However,  I  go  on  in 
the  common  way,  and  employ  a  boy  to  work 
the  twirler.  Ladies  often  partske  of  the 
amusement,  on  a  cold  dry  morning,  not  by 
shooting,  but  by  watching  Uie  wport :  so  many 
as  ten  or  a  dozen  parties  are  sometimes  out  to- 
gether, firing  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  ban- 
dred  yards,  and  in  this  way  the  larks  are  con^ 
stantly  kept  on  the  wing.  The  most  fevouraUe 
momii^  are  when  there  is  a  gentle  light  frost, 
with  little  or  no  wind,  and  a  dear  sky ;  for 
when  there  are  douds,  the  lariu  will  not  ap- 
preach.  One  would  think  the  birds  themsdvea 
enjoyed  their  destruction,  for  the  fiwrination  of 
the  twirler  is  so  strong,  as  to  rob  them  of  the 
usual  firuits  of  experience ;  after  beii^  fired  at 
several  times,  they  return  to  the  twirler,  and 
form  i^n  into  groups,  above  it;  some  of 
them  even  fly  down,  and  settle  upon  the 
ground  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  astonisb. 
ii^  instrument,  looking  at  it  diis  way  and 
that  way,  and  all  ways  together,  as  if  nothing 
had  happtoed — Sporting  Aneodaies. — Be- 
Vfiek, 


Larva,  9.  The  enica  or  caterpillar. 

Larus  (Afictores)^  a.  Gull,  a  genus  thus  characterised. 

Bill  long  or  middle  sized,  strong,   hard,  I  shank  long ;  three  toes  before,  wholly  webbed ; 
compressed,  cutting,  curved  towards  the  point,  I  the  hind  toe  free,  short,  and  jointed  high 


the  under  mandiUe  forming  a  saliant  angle. 
Nostrils  at  the  sides,  in  the  middle  of  the 
bill,  slit  lengthwise,  strsight,  pierced  fix>m  part 
to  part     Legs  slender,  naked  to  the  knee; 


upon  the  shank.  Tail  with  the  feathers  of 
eqiuJ  length;  wings  long,  the  first  quill 
almost  of  equal  length  with  the  second. — 
Montagu, 


Lash,  #•  A  stroke  with  anything  pliant  and  tough ;  the  thong  or  point  of 
.    the  whip ;  a  leash,  or  string  in  which  an  animal  is  held. 
Laudanum,  #•  A  soporific  tincture ;  liquid  opium. 
Laughing  Gull  (Jmtiu  rtdibundat^  Leisler),  «. 


Length  fifteen, breadth  thirty-seven  inches; 
weight  ten  ounces.  Bill  and  feet  rich  ver- 
milion ;  irides  hazel ;  round  the  eyes  a  few 
white  feathers ;  lower  part  of  the  neck,  tail, 
and  belly  white;  the  back  and  wings  gray; 
primoree  white,  the  first  with  the  outer  margin 
black ;  the  second  tipp6d  with  black,  and 
marked  with  a  black  spot  on  the  inner  web. 
In  winter  the  head  is  white,  with  a  black  patch 
on  the  ear,  and  another  in  front  of  the  eyes ; 
under  the  wing  blackish  grey.  Female  simi- 
lar.  Nest,  according  to  Wilson,  in  meadows 
and  islands  in  fresh  water  lakes.  ESggs  three, 
olive,  with  dusky  blotches.  It  leaves  Scotland 
in  winter,  but  is  a  permanent  reiadent  in 
England. 

These  birds  appear  to  be  subject  to  great 
variety,  either  from  age  or  from  change  of 
season,  and  in  those  changes  they  have  been 


described  as  different  spedes.  The  red-legged 
gull  of  authors  is  only  this  bird  before  it  i» 
arrived  at  maturity ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt 
but  the  old  birds  lose  the  Uack  on  the  head 
in  the  winter,  and  do  not  assume  it  again  till 
the  breeding  season ;  but  there  b  generally  a 
little  black  about  the  ears ;  the  bill  and  legs 
also  lose  their  bright  colour. 

We  have  seen  hundreds  of  these  biidi  to- 
gether in  the  winter,  but  have  never  seen  one 
with  a  black  head  at  that  season.  They  appear 
in  great  abundance  in  the  autumn,  on  the 
coast  of  Gaermarthen  and  Glamoi^anahire, 
particularly  about  the  mouths  of  rivers.  At 
that  time  the  head  is  white,  in  some  mottled 
with  brown,  with  a  dusky  spot  behind  the 
ear;  the  back  and  wing  coverts  in  young 
birds  are  mottled  with  brown  and  white ;  the 
tail  crossed  with  a  dusky  bar  at  the  end ;  the 
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bill  and  legs  scarcely  tinged  with  red.  Towuds 
spring  the  beck  begins  to  assume  the  ash-co- 
lour ;  then  the  wing  coyerts,  and  the  bill  and 
legs,  obtain  their  proper  colour;  the  black 
behind  the  ears  ^reads  and  meets  behind, 
and  on  liftii^  up  the  feathers  of  the  croTm 
about  the  month  of  March,  the  stubs  of  the 
black  feathers  are  to  be  observed.  At  this 
lime  also  some  few  bkck  feathers  appear  on 
the  throat ;  but  the  perfect  black  head  is  not 
assumed  during  their  stay  in  those  parts.  In 
Deyonshire  we  have  seen  them  complete  in 
feather  later  in  the  sprii^f,  but  never  remember 
to  have  observed  the  same  appearance  in 
printer. 

The  laughing  gull  is  said  to  breed  in  Lin- 
oolnahire  in  the  fens,  and  in  other  parts  of 

England,  upon  the  borders  of  rivers. 

•  •  • 

Dr.  Flott  assures  us,  in  his  History  of  Staf- 
foxdshire,  that  in  his  time  these  birds  annually 
Tisited  a  pool  in  Staffordshire.  Ho  also  assures 
us  that  they  would  not  breed  on  any  other 


land  than  that  of  the  proprietor  of  the  before- 
mentioned  place ;  and  that  on  the  death  of 
the  owner,  they  deserted  the  pool  for  three 
years,  but  only  retired  to  another  estate  be- 
longing to  the  next  heir. 

The  youi^  birds  were  accounted  good  eat- 
ing, and  were  taken  by  driving  them  into  nets 
before  they  could  fly ;  that  fifty  dozen  were 
taken  at  a  driving,  and  that  five  shillings  per 
dozen  was  the  usual  price. 

The  youi^  were  kept  alive  and  &ttened  on 
offiil.  It  is  also  added  that  three  drivings 
were  generally  made  in  a  season ;  and  that 
anciently  as  many  were  taken  as  produced  a 
profit  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds. 

No  author  mentions  their  being  seen  in 
winter,  having  at  that  time  been  made  a  dis- 
tinct species  under  various  denominations. 
•  •  « 

It  makes  a  nest  on  the  ground  with  rushes, 
dead  grass,  and  such  like  materials,  and  lays 
three  eggs,  of  an  olivaceous  brown,  nuffked 
with  rusty  brown  blotches. — MoTUagu. 


Launcefish,  or  Sandlance,  #•  A  sea  fisb  which  buries  itself,  on  the 
recess  of  the  tide,  more  than  a  foot  deep  in  the  sand.  It  is  much  used 
for  baits. 

Launch,  v*  To  force  into  the  sea ;  to  rove  at  large. 

Laurel,  s»  A  tree,  called  also  the  cheny  bay. 

Lavarst,  «.  A  bird ;  a  lake  £sh. 


Lavaret  is  a  fish  known  in  England  by  the 
of  Shelley  or  fresh  water  herring,  in 
Wales  by  that  of  gwinniad ;  in  Ireland  by  that 
of  pollan ;  and  in  Scotland  by  that  of  vangis. 
In  colour  it  is  most  like  a  grayling,  but  with 
broader  and  laiger  scales;  it  is  common  in 
the  large  lakes  of  most  Alpine  countries,  and 
ia  known  at  Geneva  by  the  name  of  ferra ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  salmo  ceruleus,  or 
wirtmann  of  Bloch,  or  the  gang-fisch  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  from  a  comparison  that  I 
made  of  it  with  the  ferra,  is  a  variety  of  the 
same  fish.  It  sometimes  is  as  lai^  as  two 
pofixidB,  and  when  quite  fi^sh,  and  well  fried 
or  boiled,  is  an  exceedingly  good  fish,  and 
carves  like  grayling.  The  lavaret  of  different 
lakes  has  a]^>eared  to  me  to  vary  in  the  num- 
her  4ji  the  spines  in  the  fins.  One  brought 
me  frrom  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  thirteen  inches 
long  and  eight  inches  in  (prth,  had  twelve 
in  the  dorsal  fin,  fifteen  in  the  pectorsl 


fins,  eleven  in  the  ventral,  thirteen  in  the 
anal,  and  eighteen  in  the  caudal.  The  gang- 
fisch,  frx>m  the  Lake  of  Constance,  which  was 
of  a  bluer  colour,  but  I  Uiink  decidedly 
only  a  variety  of  the  same  fish,  was  seven 
inches  and  three-quarters  long,  and  four  in 
girth,  had  twelve  spines  in  the  dorsal  fin,  fif- 
teen in  the  pectoral,  eleven  in  the  ventral, 
twelve  in  the  anal,  and  eighteen  in  the  cau- 
dal. A  lavaret  fr?om  the  Traun  See  had  twelve 
spines  in  the  dorsal  fin,  seventeen  in  the  pec- 
toral, thirteen  in  the  ventral  fin,  twelve  in 
the  uial  fin,  and  twenty-four  in  Uie  caudal 
fin.  One  frvm  the  Hallstadt  See  was  a  larger 
and  broader  fish,  but  did  not  differ  from  the 
lavaret  of  the  Traun  See,  except  in  having 
two  spines  less  in  the  taiL  It  is  only  taken 
with  nets.  It  feeds  on  vegetables,  and  in  the 
stomachs  of  those  I  have  opened  I  have  never 
found  either  flies  or  small  fishes. — Salmania, 


Lawn,  #.  An  open  space  between  woods ;  fine  linen. 

Laxative,  9.  Medicines  that  open  the  bowels  moderately,  without  stimu- 
lating' them  so  much  as  to  increase  their  secretions.  They  contdst  of 
castor,  olive,  or  linseed  oils ;  the  neutral  salts,  common  salt,  and  small 
doses  of  aloes,  as  in  the  following  formula: — 
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Laxatitv  Drxmcb. 

Carbonatt  of  potash     .     2  dr. 

1.  Castor  <nl 

.     Ipint 

5.  Water 

.     Sol 

2.  Sweet  oil,  or  linseed, 

or 

Gastoroil 

npe  oil 

.     Ipint 

Ball. 

8.  EpMm  aalt 

.     6  to  12  OK. 

Aloes 

.     8  to  4  dr. 

Wbey  or  gmel 

1  quart. 

Soap 

.     8  to  4  dr. 

Gutor  oil 

.     6tol2oz.~ 

.Mix. 

Symp  enongb 

to  form  s  baU. 

4.  Poivdered  aloes 

.     2  to  8  dr. 

Lay,  8.  Grassy  ground,  meadow,  ground  unploughed.    Lea,  #•  Ground 

enclosed. 
Lead,  «.  A  soft  heavy  metal. 

Many  useful  preparations  -are  made  from 
this  metal ;  among  which  are  the  following : — 

Acetate^  or  tuper-acetaU  of  lead,  com- 
monly  called  tugar  of  lead,  ii  used  in  making 
cooling  lotions  and  eye-washes. 

/itfdf  Lead,  or  JIf tmtim,  is  a  red  powder. 


made  by  mixing  lead  in  a  high  degree  of  heat. 
It  is  used  in  the  compoation  of  plasters  and 
chaiges. 

White  Lead  is  often  employed  in  ihe 
composition  of  healing  and  softoung  mntment, 
for  horses  that  are  subject  to  cracked  heels. 


Lead,  v.  To  fit  with  lead  in  any  manner ;  to  lead  lines.   Vide  Lines. 
Leader,  s.  One  that  leads  or  conducts ;  commander ;  one  who  goes  first ; 

foremost  horse  in  a  tandem  or  team. 
League,  s.  A  measure  of  length,  containing  three  miles. 
Lean,  o.  Meagre,  wanting  flesh ;  out  of  condition. 
Lean,  s.  The  part  of  flesh  which  consists  of  the  muscle  without  the  fat. 
Leap,  v.  To  pass  over  or  into  by  leaping. 
Leap,  s.  Bound,  jump,  act  of  leaping ;  space  passed  by  leaping ;  an  assault 

of  an  animal  of  prey ;  embrace  of  animals. 
Leash,  #.  A  brace  and  a  half ;  a  leather  thong,  by  which  a  falconer  holds 

his  hawk,  or  a  courser  leads  his  greyhound ;  a  band  wherewith  to  tie 

anything  in  general. 

Leaah  is  a  sporting  term  in  use  to  imply 
the  number  three;  as  exceeding  one,  and 
not  reaching  two  brace ;  for  instance,  a  brace 
of  hares,  a  leash  of  pheasants,  and  two  brace 
of  partridges.  A  brace  of  pointers,  a  leash  of 
greyhounds,  and  two  brace  of  spaniels.  Cus- 
tom,  howeyer,  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things, 
admits  of  deviation  and  exception ;  in  proof 
of  which  we  say  a  brace  of  spaniels,  a  couple 


and  a  half  of  hounds,  and  two  bxace  of 
pointers ;  a  brace  of  snipes,  a  couple  and  a 
half  of  woodcocks,  and  two  couple  of  rsbbita. 
It  is  therefore  consistent  and  sportsmaa-Uke 
to  say  a  leash  of  birds  (partridges),  a  leaah  of 
pheasants,  a  leaah  of  harea,  or  any  other  arti- 
cle where  two  sre  termed  a  brace ;  bat  isa- 
proper  to  call  three  a  leash,  where  two  of  the 
kind  are  called  a  couple. 


Leather,  s.  Dressed  hides  of  animals. 

Leech,  s.  A  physician,  a  professor  of  the  art  of  healing;  a  kind  of  smaU 
water  serpent,  which  fastens  on  animals,  and  sucks  the  blood. 

Leeward,  a.  Under  the  wind,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  firom  indiich 

the  wind  blows. 
Leg,  #.  The  limb  by  which  animals  walk,  particularly  that  part  between 

the  knee  and  the  foot  in  men. 

The  part  of  the  limb  between  the  knee  and  two  smaller  or  splint  bones  behind.  The 
and  the  fetlock  consists  of  three  bones— «  shank-bone  is  rounded  in  front,  sad  flattened, 
large  one  before,  called  the  cannon  or  shank,    or  eyen  concave  behind.     It  is  the  stn^htast 
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of  the  long  bones,  as  well  as  the  most  tuper- 
ficially  flituated,  for  in  some  parts  it  is  coyered 
only  by  the  skin.  The  upper  head  is  flat, 
with  sl^ht  depressions  corresponding  with  the 
lower  row  of  the  bones  of  the  knee.  The 
lower  head  is  differently  and  curiously  formed. 
It  resembles  a  double  pulley.  There  are 
three  elevations,  the  principal  one  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  one  on  each  side ;  and  between  them 
are  two  slight  grooves ;  and  these  so  precisely 
correspond  with  deep  depressions  and  slight 
prominences  in  the  upper  head  of  the  laiger 
pastern,  and  are  so  enclosed  and  guarded  by 
the  elevated  edges  of  that  bone,  that  when 
the  shank-bone  and  the  pastern  are  fitted  to 
each  other,  they  form  a  perfect  hinge :  they 
admit  of  the  bending  and  extension  of  the 


limb,  but  of  no  lateral  or  side  motion ;  which 
is  a  circumstance  of  very  great  importance  in 
a  joint  so  situated,  and  having  the  whole 
weight  of  the  horse  thrown  upon  it. 

The  smaller  bones  are  placed  behind  the 
laiger  on  either  side ;  a  slight  projection  only 
of  the  head  of  each  can  be  seen  in  front.  The 
heads  of  these  bones  sre  enlaiged,  and  receive 
part  of  the  weight  oonreyed  by  the  lower 
row  of  the  bones  of  the  knee.  They  are 
united  to  the  larger  bone  by  the  same  kind  of 
substance  which  is  found  in  the  colt  between 
the  bone  of  the  elbow  and  the  main  bone  of 
the  arm;  and  which  is  des%ned,  like  that, 
by  its  great  elasticity,  to  lessen  the  concussion 
or  jar  when  the  wei^t  of  the  animal  is  thrown 
on  them. 


Lenitive,  a.  Anything  applied  to  ease  pain ;  a  palliative. 

Lbpidoptera,  «.  An  order  of  insects  which  hare  their  wings  imhricated 
with  scales,  as  moths,  hutterflies,  &c.  &c. 

Leporine,  a.  Belonging  to  a  hare,  having  the  nature  of  a  hare. 

Leprosy,  s.  A  loathsome  distemper,  which  covers  the  hody  with  a  kind 
of  white  scales. 

Lethargy,  9*  A  morhid  drowsiness,  a  sleep  from  which  one  cannot  he 
kept  awake. 

Level,  v.  To  aim  at,  to  hring  the  gun  and  arrow  to  the  same  direction 
with  the  mark. 

Leveret,  «.  A  young  hare. 

Lick,  v.  To  pass  over  with  the  tongue ;  to  lap,  to  take  in  by  the  tongue. 

Ligament,  «.  A  strong  compact  substance  which  unites  the  bones  in  arti- 
culation ;  anything  which  connects  the  parts  of  the  body ;  bond,  chain. 

Ligature,  s.  Anything  bound  on ;  bandage ;  the  act  of  binding;  the  state 
of  being  bound. 

Lights,  9.  The  lungs,  the  organs  of  breathing. 

Limb,  «.  A  member,  a  jointed  or  articulated  part  of  animals. 

Lime,  «.  A  viscous  substance  drawn  over  twigs,  which  catches  and  entan- 
gles the  wings  of  birds  that  light  upon  it ;  matter  of  which  mortar  is 
made ;  the  linden  tree  ;  a  species  of  lemon. 

Limbwater,  5.  Is  made  by  pouring  water  upon  quicklime. 


Lime-water  is  recommended  in  diabetes. 
It  is  made  by  mixing  lime  with  a  Luge  pro- 
portion of  boiling  water,  stirring  the  mixture 


for  some  time,  and  afterwards  pouring  off  the 
transparent  liquor,  which  is  to  be  carefully 
excluded  from  the  air. 


Limpit,  «.  A  kind  of  shell-fish. 

Linchpin,  $•  An  iron  pin  that  keeps  the  wheel  on  the  axletree. 

Line,  9.  Longitudinal  extension ;  a  slender  string  used  in  angling. 


The  most  easy  method  of  making  hair  into 
lines  ia,  by  a  small  engine,  which  is  sold  at 
most  of  the  fishing-tackle  shops.     It  consists 


of  a  laige  horizontal  wheel,  and  three  Tery 
small  ones,  inclosed  in  a  brass  box,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  two  inches  in 
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diameter ;  the  axis  of  each  of  the  small  wheels 
is  continued  through  the  under  ride  of  the 
box,  and  is  formed  into  a  hook ;  by  means  of 
a  strong  screw,  it  may  be  fixed  on  any  post 
or  partition,  and  is  set  in  motion  by  a  small 
winch  in  the  centre  of  the  box ;  the  process  is 
soon  acquired,  and  it  is  thus  used  : — Take  as 
many  hiiirs  as  you  purpose  the  line  shall  con- 
tain,  and  divide  them  into  three  parts ;  each 
of  these  is  to  be  tied  to  a  piece  of  fine  twine 
doubled,  and  fixed  to  the  hooks  which  depend 
from  the  machine;  then  take  the  piece  of 
lead  which  has  a  hook  at  its  top,  and  after 
tying  the  three  parcels  of  hair  together  at  the 
loose  end,  hang  the  wdght  thereon:  after 
this,  cut  three  grooves  in  the  inside  of  a  cork 
at  equal  distances,  and  in  each  groove  place  a 
division  of  the  hairs,  that,  by  gently  turning 
the  engine,  the  links  may  turn  with  a  greater 
evenness  to  the  lead.  As  the  links  grow 
tighter,  move  the  cork  slowly  upwards,  and 
when  the  whole  is  suflSciently  tested,  take 
out  the  cork  and  tie  the  link  into  a  knot,  and 
80  proceed  till  the  quantity  of  links  wanted 
for  a  line  are  completed ;  observing  to  lessen 
the  number  of  hairs  in  each  link  in  such 
proportion  as  that  the  line  may  be  taper. 
The  links  should  then  be  laid  for  an  hour 
into  cold  water;  some  persons,  whether  a 
hair  starts  or  not,  retwist  them  before  they 
are  made  into  a  line,  and  more  particularly 
when  there  is  an  odd  hair  in  the  number 
twisted.  Some  put  the  hair  for  ten  minutes 
into  warm  water  before  working  it  into  links. 


In  making  lines,  every  hair  in  every  link 
should  be  equally  big,  round  and  even,  that 
the  strength  may  be  so  proportionate  that 
they  will  not  break  ringly,  but  altogether : 
by  carefully  choosing  Uie  hairs,  they  will 
stretch  and  bear  a  much  stronger  force  than 
when  a  &ulty  hair  is  included.  Never 
strain  the  hair  before  twisting;  the  best  will 
easily  be  selected  by  the  eye,  and  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  bottom  part  of  the  hair 
should  be  cut  off,  as  it  is  generally  defective. 
The  links  should  be  twisted  very  slowly,  and 
not  lie  harsh,  but  so  as  to  twine  one  wiUi  ano- 
ther, and  no  more,  for  a  hard  twisted  line  is 
always  weak :  by  mixing  chestnut,  black,  or  any 
other  coloured  hair,  the  line  may  be  varied  at 

pleasure. 

•  •  • 

Unes  of  silk  or  hemp  may  be  coloured  bj 
a  strong  decoction  of  oak  bark,  which  it  is 
believed  resists  the  water,  and  adds  to  their 
durability :  any  shade  of  an  excellent  russet 
brown  may  be  obtained  according  to  the  time 
they  remain  in  the  decoction,  whkih  should 

be  used  cold. 

•  •  • 

In  leading  of  lines  great  care  b  needful  to 
balance  the  floats  so  nicely  that  a  very  small 
touch  will  sink  them.  Some  use  for  this  pur- 
pose lead  shaped  like  a  barleycorn,  but  shot 
is  better;  and  for  fine  fishing  have  a  number 
of  small  in  preference  to  a  few  large  shot  on 
the  line;  the  lowest  of  either  ought  to  be 
nine  or  ten  inches  from  the  hook. 


Line,  v.  To  cover  on  the  inside  ;  to  put  anything  in  the  inside ;  to  cover 

a  bitch. , 
Lino,  s.  Heath  ;  a  kind  of  sea-fish. 
Liniment,  s.  An  application  of  a  consistence  rather  thicker  than  oil,  or 

transparent  preparations,  such  as  soap  liniment. 

with  soft  soap,  and  is  then  fluid  with  a  laigvr 
proportion  of  6019 Vide  Egyptiacum. 


The  following  formulae  are  given  as  ex- 
amples :— I 

SOAP  LnriMENT. 

Hard  soap  .     1  oz. 

Camphor  .     1  oz. 

Oil  of  rosemary  .     1  oz. 

Rectified  spirit  1  pint 

Cut  up  the  soap,  and  let  it  stand  with  the 
qiirit  until  dissolved,  then  add  the  rest. 

AMMONIA,   OR   VOLATILE   LINIMENT. 

Strong  solution  of  ammonia     1  oz. 

Olive  oil  .  .2  oz._Mix. 

To  this,  camphor,  or  oil  of  turpentine  is 
sometimes  added;  and  the  solution  of  am. 
monia  is  joined,  for  some  purposes,  to  the 
soap  liniment  The  soap  liniment  is  the 
same  as  the  celebrated  opodeldoc,  and  may  be 
either  solid  or  fluid,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion  of  soap  used ;  but  it  may  be  made  also 


LINIMENT   OF   CAMPBOR,   COMPOUND. 

Camphor  .  .     2  oz. 

Spirit  of  lavender  I  pint 

Solution  of  ammonia      .     6  oz. — Mix. 
Solution  of  ammonia  is  named  also  liquid 
ammonia,  and  strong  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac 
_iS'(9e  Embrocations. 

LINIMENT   FOR  BAD   THRUSHES   AND   CANKER. 

1.  Tar  .4  oz. — Melt,  and  add 
Muriatic  add    6  dr. 

Verdigris       .     4  dr. 
Mix,  and  continue  stirring  until  it  is  cold. 

2.  Tar,  melted  .  .     1  lb. 
Strong  sulphuric  acid,  by  weight    2  oz. 

Stir  them  well  together  for  some  time,  and 
immediatelv  before  the  mixture  is  used. 
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L1NK9  s*  A  single  ring  of  a  chain  ;  anjrthing  doubled  and  closed  together ; 
a  chain,  anjrthing  connecting ;  any  single  part  of  a  series  or  chain  of 
consequences ;  a  torch  made  of  pitch  and  hards ;  a  thread  of  gut  or 
horse-hair. 


Linnet  (Lmaria  linota,  Cuvier),  s 

This  tpecies'is  Btibject  to  much  Tariety 
with  respect  to  the  red  marldngs  which,  at 
certun  sfes  and  seasons,  are  found  upon  the 
head  and  breast,  and  this  has  occanonod  it  to 
be  multiplied  into  two  distinct  species  by 
varioos  ornithologists,  all  of  whom  seem  to 
agree  that  the  general  colour  of  both  are  alike, 
but  assert  that  the  greater  redpole  has  none 
of  this  colour  upon  the  breast  On  com- 
paring the  various  authors  who  have  given 
this  as  a  distinct  species,  we  find  they  all 
make  it  nearly  the  same  as  the  redpole,  but 
not  quite  so  rufous  on  the  upper  parts.  The 
prindpal  distinction  seems  to  be  in  the  breast 
being  of  a  fine  crimson  colour,  and  none  of 
that  colour  on  the  head. 

The  male  in  full  plumage  has  the  bill 
bloish;  irides  hazel;  the  head  light  brown; 
the  feathers  on  the  crown  darkest  in  their 
middle ;  sides  of  the  neck  inclining  to  ash. 
colour;  the  forehead  rosy  red ;  the  bock,  sca> 
pulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  fine  deep 
nifoas  brown,  lightest  on  the  rump,  and  palest 
on  the  margin  of  each  feather ;  the  breast  is 
brown,  with  more  or  less  spots  like  that  on 
the  head;  belly  light  rufous  brown;  vent 
almost  white;  quilLfeathers  dusky  black, 
with  more  or  less  white  on  the  exterior  and 
Interior  webs,  which  forms  a  consjncuous  bar 
of  that  colour  on  the  wing ;  the  tail  is  forked, 
the  feathers,  like  those  of  the  quills,  black, 
margined  with  white,  which  colour  predo- 
minates on  the  inner  webs;  coverts  of  the 
tail  black,  edged  with  grey ;  legs  brown.  The 
weight  of  the  male  is  about  five  drachms,  that 
of  the  other  sex  rather  less.  The  plumage 
of  the  female  is  more  dusky  brown ;  the 
coverts  of  the  wings  rufous-brown ;  sides  of 
the  throat  plain  dirty  white,  the  middle  part 
streaked ;  breast  and  sides  pale  brown,  with 
dusky  streaks;  quills  and  tail  like  the  other 
sex,  but  the  former  not  so  deeply  margined 
with  white,  and  of  course  no  perceptible  bar 
on  the  wing. 

These  birds  fly  in  flocks  during  winter,  at 
which  time  the  males  have  little  or  none  of 
the  red  markings  which,  on  the  return  of 
^ring,  they  put  forth. 

Tbds  linnet  is  very  common  throughout 
Britain,  extending  as  fiur  as  the  Orkneys, 
where  it  is  abundant  During  the  summer 
it  resorts  to  waste  land  and  commons,  in  the 
upper  parts  d  the  country,  where  it  breeds. 
Furzy  commons  seem  to  be  the  fiivourite 
resorts  of  these  birds  durii^^  that  season ;  the 


.  A  small  singing  bird. 

bushy  furze  being  admirably  adapted  to  con- 
ceal  the  nest  from  the  prying  eye,  and  some- 
times a  quickset  or  goosebeny.bush  answers 
the  purpose.     The  nest  is  composed  of  moss 
woven  with  wool,  and  lined  with  wool  and 
hair,  very  neatly  put  together ;  the  eggs  are 
four  in  number,  of  a  bluish  white,  with  a  few 
purplish  specks  and  short  lines ;  their  weight 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty  grains.     In  the 
month  of  April   they  pair,  and  commence 
building  their  nest,  and  in  May  the  first 
broods  are  liatched ;  but  if  the  nest  should 
be  destroyed,  they  will  build  another  as  late 
as  the  month  of  August,  appearing  dissatisfied 
until  the  object  of  their  visit  is  accomplished. 
During  the  time  of  nidification,  and  until  the 
young  are  hatched,  the  song  of  the  linnet, 
although    short,  possesses  much   sweetness. 
At  once  brilliant  and  soft,  the  song  of  the 
linnet  consists  of  many  irregular  notes,  taste- 
fully put  together  in  a  clear  and  sonorous 
tone,  which  continues  during  the  whole  year, 
except  at  the  moulting  season.     Besides  its 
own  natural  note,  it  will  soon  acquire  tho 
notes  of  other  birds,  particularly  the  nightin- 
gale ;  and  may  be  taught  in  a  very  short  time 
to  imitate  any  of  our  tunes,  if  they  are  whis- 
tled to  it     After  describing  the  mature  bird, 
Bechstdn  says,  **"  a  male  of  three  years  old  is 
distinguished  in  the  spring,  by  the  name  of  the 
red  linnet  {Linoite  Sanguine) ;  the  forehead  is 
then  of  a  bright  blood-red  colour;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  head  being  of  a  reddish  ash- 
colour  ;  the  top  a  little  speckled  with  black. 
After  the  moulting  in  autumn,  we  no  longer 
see  the  red  upon  the  forehead,  that  colour 
being  hid  by  the  white  feathers ;  the  coverts 
of  the  breast  then  assume  a  deep  brown- 
colour,  and  blackish  spots  begin  to  appear; 
the  interior  feathers  on  the  breast,  which 
were  formerly  red,  are  now  of  a  1m>wnish 
grey,  mixed  with  red.     In  this  plumage  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  grey  linnet 

*'  After  the  time  of  its  second  moulting,  if 
we  part  the  reddish  grey  feathers  on  the  fore- 
head and  breast,  we  find  that  they  are  still 
red  at  the  tips,  and  only  hid  by  the  yellowish 
white  borders  of  the  new  feathers.** 

In  this  state  it  is  the  rock  or  mountain 
linnet  (Linotte  de  Roche). 

I  have  even,**  he  adds,  '*  had  these  birds 
with  the  forehead  and  breast  of  a  rich  reddish 
yellow.**  To  this  variety  bird  catchers  give 
the  name  of  the  yellow  linnet  These  va- 
rieties of  plumage  do  not  occur  with  the 
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fnuls,  irfiieh  U  beiidet  conudemlily  ■miller.  I  the  bird  inoeu 
In  •ddition  to  ib.t*e,  thoM  m  nnoy  chingoi  the  hind  incm 
ptodoced  bj  muod  «nd  ige  ;  for  imlmnce,  u  ]  —Monlagu. 

LiNSESD,  I.  The  seed  of  flax. 

Umeod,  at  B*i-»eed,  iboundi  wild  ml  md  it  u  mid  u  Uneefd  ineil  imd  Uiueed  pswder, 

mudUge  mnd  ii  ueefu!  in  the  compoiitioii  of  utd  often  u»d  in  the  compmition  of  jwoltien. 
tboH  emoUient  drinks  given  in  inaMnmmtiom         Un4ted  OU  ii  lometimei  nnjdojcd  u  k 

of  tha  bladder  tnd  bgweli,  or  compliuntt  of  laxaUve,  and,  though  very  inferior  u>  cutor, 

the  urinUT  puagn.    A  Wrong  mucilipnou.  uid  even  olire  ml,  miy  be  occuJanUlr  »ub. 

drink   mij    be   nuyde  without  bruiuog  the  ttitnted  for  it,  on  iccouni  of  iti  being  muck 

•eedi,  eilhm  by  decoction  or  iafuBon.  Iom  expeniiTc.     It  ia  need  in  nuking  pectonl 

Liitietd  Caki  i»  lh«t  part  of  the  linteed  smDlsoni,  liniment*,  uid  ointmenle ;    bnl 

irhhA  remain!  after  Iho  wl  haa  been  [oeaaed  itm  for  theae  porpoeet  oUto  chI  ia  pnfenble^ 

DDL     It  ia  emplojod  to  fatten  eatUe,  and  ii  on  account  rf  the  drying  quality  rf  tinaeed 

giren,  oecaiionaUy,  to  horeefc    When  ground  oil. 

Lint,  t.  The  soft  substance  commonly  called  flax  {  linen  Bcraped  into  Boft 
woolly  substance  to  lay  on  sores. 

LiF, «.  The  outer  part  of  the  month,  the  muscles  that  shoot  beyond  the 
teeth  ;  the  edge  of  anything. 

Litter,  t.  A  kiod  of  portable  bed ;  a  carriage  hung  between  two  horses ; 
the  straw  laid  under  animals ;  a  brood  of  young ;  any  number  of  things 
thrown  sluttishly  abont ;  a  birth  of  animals. 

Litter,  v.  To  bring  forth,  used  of  beasts ;  to  cover  with  things  negli- 
gently ;  to  cover  with  straw. 

Liver,  ».  One  who  lives ;  one  who  lives  in  any  particnlar  manner ;  one  of 
the  entrails.     Livbrgrown,  a.  Having  an  increased  liver. 

Lizard,  f.  An  animal  Fesembling  a  serpent,  with  legs  added  to  it. 

Loach,  «.  A  little  fish. 


e  tberv  ia  a  loil  of  |  aerveral  of  oi 
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itreuns;  it  leldom  naes  to  the  top  of  the 
^ntter,  keepii^  at  the  hottom  on  the  gravel, 
upon  which  it  feeds,  and  is,  on  that  account, 
in  some  places,  called  the  groundling ;  it  is 
frequent  in  the  stream  near  Ameshury,  in 
Wiltshire,  where,  out  of  frolic,  the  sportsmen 
swallow  it  down  alive,  in  a  glass  of  white 
wine. 

It  is  a  slimy  fish  \nthout  scales,  and  of 
rather  a  long  make;  the  mouth  is  small, 
placed  heneath,  and  has  no  teeth ;  it  Is  hoarded 
like  the  gudgeon  and  the  harhel,  having  on 
the  upper  mandible  six  small  beards,  one  at 
each  comer  of  the  mouth,  and  four  at  the  end 
of  the  nose ;  the  body  is  smooth  and  slippery, 
and  almost  of  the  same  thickness;  the  colour 
of  the  head,  hack,  and  sides,  is  in  some  white, 
in  others  of  a  dirty  yellow,  very  elegantly 


marked  with  large  spots,  consisting  of  num- 
berless minute  black  specks;  the  pectorsl, 
dorsal,  and  caudal  fins  are  also  spotted ;  the 
belly  and  ventral  fins  of  a  pure  white ;  the 
tail  broad,  and  rather  rounded.  One  of  the 
largest  ever  heard  of  by  Mr.  Pennant,  was 
four  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length,  but 
they  seldom  exceed  three  inches.  The  flesh 
of  the  loach  is  singularly  nutritious,  and  from 
that  circumstance,  and  its  being  equally  grate- 
ful to  the  palate,  it  is  recommended  to  the 
sick.  The  females,  during  summer,  are  gene- 
rally full  of  spawn ;  these  fish  are  to  be  taken 
with  a  very  small  red  worm,  the  bait  touch- 
ing the  ground.  The  loach  is  used  as  a  bait 
for  other  fish^  and  for  eels  perhaps  it  is  the 
best 


Load,  er.  To  burden,  to  freight ;  to  encumber ;  to  charge  a  gun ;  to  make 

heavy. 
L0AD9  <•  The  leading  vein  in  a  mine ;  the  charge  of  a  gun. 


i^NidiJi^.— Much  as  may  be  said  on  this 
important  head,  I  shall  attempt  to  explain  it 
by  one  simple  example :  for  instance,  to  load 
a  single  gun  of  six,  or  double  gun  cf  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  pounds^  weight,  take  a  steel 
charger^  which  holds  predsely  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  shot;  fill  it  brimful  of  powder,  from 
which  first  prime,  and  then  put  the  remainder 
into  the  barrel ;  to  this  add  the  same  measure 
bnmperful  of  shot,  and  then  regulate  the  tops 
of  your  flasks  and  belts  accordingly. 

Some  little  <Ufierence  of  charge  will,  of 
eonrae,  be  required  between  a  twenty-two  and 
s  fourteen  gauge;  and,  in  this,  we  may  be 
gnided  by  the  shoulder,  observiiig,  at  the  same 
the  proportion  of  each  here  recom- 


mended :  but,  unless  the  gun  is  very  heavy, 
a  gauge  of  fourteen  wiU  recoil  more  thim  one 
of  twenty-two ;  so  that^  after  all,  the  above 
charge  might  do  equally  well  for  both. 

For  those  who  have  scales  at  hand,  another 
way  will  be  to  ascertain  this  by  weight ;  for 
instance,  to  the  giins  above  mentioned,  put 
one  drachm  and  a  half  of  powder,  exclusive 
of  priming,  to  an  ounce  and  a  hdf  of  shot. 
The  proportion  for  a  twelve  pounds*  gun  to  be 
doubled;  eighteen  pounds*  trebled;  twenty- 
four  pounds*  quadrupled,  &c.  with  one  trifling 
deviation ;  viz^ — ^the  larger  the  gun  the  less 
should  be  the  proportion  of  shot,  as  the  huger 
and  longer  the  calibre  the  more  powder  may 
be  damaged  in  going  down  iU^*-Hawker, 


Lob,  s*  Any  one  clumsy,  or  sluggish ;  a  large  worm. 

LoBB,  s*  A  division,  a  distinct  part ;  used  commonly  for  a  part  of  the 
lungs. 

Lobster,  s,  A  small  crustaceous  fish,  having  a  cylindrical  body  with  a 
long  tail  and  long  antennae.  It  is  found  on  all  the  rocky  coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Lock,  s*  An  instrument  composed  of  springs  and  bolts,  used  to  fasten  doors 
snd  chests ;  the  part  of  the  gun  by  which  fire  is  struck ;  a  hug,  a  grap- 
ple ;  any  enclosure;  a  quantity  of  hair  or  wool  hanging  together ;  a  tuft ; 
a  contrivance  to  raise  the  water  on  a  river  or  canal  made  navigable. 


To  dissect  a  gunJoek, — Place  the  lock 
full  cock,  screw  on  the  cramp,  let 
down  the  cock,  and  the  main-spring  will 
Ul  off;  replacing  it  when  necessary,  %  let- 
ting  4own  the  cock,  hooking  the  spring,  full 


cocking,  and  tiien  removing  the  cramp.  I 
need  not  detail  the  mode  of  taking  to  pieces 
the  whole  of  the  lock ;  but  I  may  remind 
you,  that,  in  separating  the  cock  from  the 
tumbler,  the  turn-screw  ^ould  on  no  account 
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be  placed  between  the  cock  and  the  lock, 
plate,  but  a  small  blow  should  be  struck  on 
the  end  of  the  tumbler,  which  may  protrude 
through  the  cock,  or,  if  level  with  it,  the  end 
of  a  tumserew  maj  be  placed  upon  it,  and  the 
other  end  struck  as  a  punch  ;  while  the  plate 
of  the  lock  itself  disencumbered  of  course 
of  all  the  other  movements,  is  held  in  the 
palm  of  the  left  hand,  the  tumserew  being 
held  in  its  place  by  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
the  same  hand.  In  inserting  the  sccar,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  this  is  to  be  done 
after  re-fixing  the  feather  spring,  by  hooking 
the  end  in  the  tumbler  before  the  r&4idju6t. 
ment  of  the  mainspring,  and  pressing  back 
the  other  end  by  force  till  the  screw  is  put  in 

Lockjaw,  s. 

Castration,  nicking,  dockii^,  punctures, 
particularly  of  the  feet ;  lacerations,  and  even 
contusions,  will  bring  it  on.  I  have  seen  it 
follow  a  &11,  which  presented  nothing  more 
than  a  moderate  contusion  in  the  shoulder.  In 
America,  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  result  of  cas- 
tration; and  in  some  tropical  climates  com- 
pression of  the  cord  in  the  operation  must 
always  be  avoided,  so  apt  is  any  irritation  to 
produce  it  in  these  regions.  It  is  considered 
as  most  apt  to  follow  wounds  of  tendinous  and 
ligamentous  parts. 

It  commences  usually  by  a  certain  stifllhess 
about  the  throat,  and  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
or  in  turning  the  head,  which  soon  extends 
itself  to  the  jaws,  and  occasions  a  contracted 
state  of  the  mouth,  with  the  usuid  inclination 
to  masticate,  but  painfully  and  imperfectly 
performed.  As  this  increases,  the  jaws  can 
hardly  be  separated  at  all,  when  fiuriers  say 
the  horse  is  *•  jaw  set*  By  the  tetanic  action 
of  the  retractor  muscle,  the  haw  is  drawn 
partly  over  the  globe,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  tension  of  the  other  ocular  muscles  gives 
the  eyes  a  vivid  appearance  and  retroverted 
aspect,  which  ill  accords  with  the  more  placid 
effect  of  a  protruded  haw.  As  the  disease  ex- 
tends  over  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  trunk 
and  extremities,  the  appearances  are  distresa- 
ing  in  the  extreme.  The  head  is  raised,  the 
ears  pointed  forwards,  the  nostrils  dilated,  and 
the  nose  is  carried  out  The  legs  straddle 
wide,  the  tail  is  cocked,  and  quivers  with  the 


its  place.  This^  I  confeia,  is  somewhat  more 
difficult  than  half  securii^  the  bridle,  and 
pnttmg  on  the  feather  spring  last  by  pushing 
it  into  its  place  when  the  screw  is  through  it, 
though  not  tight;  but  I  like  the  first-men^ 
tioned  of  these  ways  the  best  Let  me  re- 
commend you  to  clarify  the  oil  you  use  for 
the  purpose  of  lubricating  the  locks,  by  filling 
the  botde  with  shot,  drawing  off  the  cleajr  oil, 
and  repeating  the  process  again  and  again  at 
your  leisure.  See  here  is  some  I  have  had  ele- 
ven years,  and  you  will  observe  it  is  free  from 
that  cloudy  deposit  which  oil  not  thus  or  other- 
wise clarified  contains,  and  which  is  apt  to  leave 
a  black  stain  behind  it  But  we  are  to  be  up 
early— BO  good  night — HiwU  to  Sportsmen. 


constant  fiitigue  of  the  levator  muscles ;  and 
the  abdominal  muscles  are  drawn  tight  over 
the  belly,  giving  to  the  horse  an  appearance  of 
having  just  completed  some  extraordinaiy  ex- 
ertion. The  complaint  presents  a  few  mo. 
ments  of  relaxaticm  sometimes,  from  the  ex- 
treme and  powerful  contractions  of  the  over- 
strained muscles ;  while  profuse  sweats  mark 
the  distress  and  exertions  of  convulaon.  The 
circulation  is,  in  most  instances,  at  first  not 
much  affiected ;  but  as  the  disease  increases, 
the  pulse  quickens,  and  becomes  tremulous 
and  irregulsjr.  The  respiration  also  gradually 
becomes  hurried  and  irregular ;  costivenesa  is 
usually  present,  and  the  urine  is  sparingly 
made.  In  this  state  the  suffering  animal  may 
remain  from  six  to  ten  days,  when,  worn  out 
by  inanition  and  irritation,  he  often  Uls  life- 
less,  or  expires  after  a  short  state  of  conml- 
sion. 

The  general  curative  praetioe  in  tetanic 
cases  among  veterinarians,  foreign  and  Eng- 
lish, of  the  present  day,  leans  to  the  free  use 
of  the  lancet,  to  complete  opening  of  the 
bowels,  and  to  a  liberal  administration  of 
opiates,  as  being  every  one  of  them  povreifiil 
antispasmodics  singly,  but  in  this  painful  affec 
tion  proving  doubly  so  conjointly  ;  to  which 
are  added,  blistering  the  spine ;  and  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  this  practice,  as  exemplified  by 
experience,  warrant  its  being  at  once  proceeded 
on  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  until 
it  has  totally  failed Blaine. 


Lodge,  s.  A  small  house  in  a  park  or  forest ;  a  keeper's  hut. 
LoGGATS,  8.  A  play  or  game,  now  called  skittles. 
Logwood,  s*  A  wood  much  used  in  dyeing. 
Loin,  «.  The  hack  of  an  animal ;  loins,  the  reins. 


The  loins  occupy  the--attention  of  all  good 
judges,  in  their  consideration  of  a  horse,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  strength^  they  can  hardly 
be  too  broaid :  the  back  extends  to  the  poste- 


rior port  of  a  common  sized  saddle,  and  where 
the  bock  ends,  the  loins  b^n.  Sometimes, 
from  a  defect  in  the  sacral  processes  of  the 
vertchnp,  this  junction  of  the  back  and  loins 
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presentB  ui  indentation,  as  though  the  union 
waa  incomplete.  This  may  be  considered, 
in  some  degree,  as  a  defect,  inasmuch  as  it 
depriTes  the  part  of  muscular  attachment,  and 
such  horses  are  said  to  be  badly  loined.  The 
8ti«ngth  of  the  loins  depends  on  the  length 
of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebne,  which  shotdd  be  long,  that  there  may 
be  an  extensiTe  surfiice  for  the  attachment  of 
the  muscles  of  the  back :  the  muscles  them- 
selTes  should  also  be  powerful  on  each  side, 
giving  width  to  the  loins,  and  seeming  by 
their  enlargement,  as  it  were,  to  swallow  the 
back  bone.     When  the  protuberances  of  the 


ilium  are  very  prominent,  the  horse  is  called 
ragged  hipped,  which  is  injurious  to  the  ap- 
pearance only,  except  in  cases  where  it  seems 
to  arise  from  a  paucity  of  muscle  to  fill  up  the 
intervening  spaces.  From  the  loins  to  the 
setting  on  of  the  tail,  the  line  should  be  long 
and  very  slightly  rounded ;  by  which  means, 
also,  the  distance  between  Uie  hip  and  the 
point  of  the  buttock  will  be  considerable. 
This  formation  is  peculiar  to  the  improved 
or  blood  breed,  and  in  every  point  of  view 
appears  the  most  perfect ;  for  it  affords  a  very 
increased  surfiice  for  the  insertion  of  the 
powerfU  muscles  of  these  parts. — Blaine. 


LoNOOPEN,  8.  The  second  long  feather  in  the  hawk's  wing. 
LoOy  8.  A  game  at  cards. 

Loo  or  lue,  subdivided  into  limited  and  un- 
limited  loo,  a  game,  the  complete  knowledge 
of  which  can  be  easily  acquired,  is  played  with 
five  or  three  cards,  though  most  commonly 
with  five,  dealt  from  a  whole  pack,  either  first 
three  and  then  two,  or  by  one  at  a  time. 
Several  persons  may  play  together,  but  the 
greatest  number  can  be  admitted  when  played 
with  three  cards  only. 

After  five  cards  have  been  given  to  each 
player,  another  is  turned  up  for  trump;  the 
knave  of  dubs  generally,  or  sometimes  the 
knave  of  the  trump  suit,  as  agreed  upon,  is 
the  highest  card,  and  styled  Pam;  the  ace  of 
trumps  is  next  in  value,  and  the  rest  in  suc- 
cession, as  at  whist.  Each  player  has  the 
libert7  of  changing  for  others  from  the  pack 
all  or  any  of  the  five  cards  dealt,  or  of  throw- 
ing up  the  hand  in  order  to  escape  being  looed. 
Those  who  play  their  cards  either  with  or 
without  changing,  and  do  not  gain  a  trick,  are 
looed ;  as  likewise  is  the  case  with  all  who 


have  stood  the  game,  if  a  flush  occur,  which 
obliges  each,  except  a  player  holding  Pam,  or 
an  inferior  flush,  to  deposit  a  stake  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  winners  at  the  ensuing  deal, 
accordii^  to  the  tricks  which  may  then  be 
made.  For  instance,  if  every  one  at  dealing 
should  stake  half-a-crown,  the  tricks  are  en- 
titled to  sixpence  apiece,  and  whoever  is  looed 
must  put  down  half-^crown,  exclusive  of  the 
deal :  sometimes  it  is  settled  that  each  person 
looed  shall  pay  a  sum  equal  to  what  happens 
to  be  on  the  table  at  the  time.  Five  cards  of 
a  suit,  or  four  with  Pam,  compose  a  flush, 
which  sweeps  the  board,  and  yields  only  to  a 
superior  flush,  or  an  equal  one  in  the  elder 
hand.  When  the  ace  of  trumps  is  led,  it  is 
usual  to  say  "  Pam  be  civil,^  the  holder  of 
Pam  is  then  expected  to  let  the  ace  pass. 

When  loo  is  played  with  three  cuds,  they 
are  dealt  by  one  at  a  time,  Pam  is  omitted, 
and  the  cards  are  not  exchanged,  nor  per- 
mitted to  be  thrown  up. — Hoyle. 


Loom,  s.  A  bird. 

LooPy  $•  A  double  through  which  a  string  or  lace  is  drawn,  an  ornamental 
double  or  fringe.  Loops  or  Rings  are  placed  along  the  fishing  rod 
to  conduct  the  line  from  the  reel  to  the  upper  extremity. 

Lord-warden,  s.  An  officer  in  forestry. 

Under  him  are  two  distinct  appointments  of 
officcrrs,  the  one  to  preserve  the  venison  of 
the  forest,  and  the  other  to  preserve  its  vert : 
the  former  term,  in  the  language  of  the  forest 


law,  comprehends  every  species  of  game ;  the 
latter  signifies  every  thing  that  bears  a  green 
leaf  within  a  forest  that  may  cover  a  deer, 
but  especially  great  and  thick  coverts. 


LfORR,  (^Lortitn,  Linn.)  in  ornithology,  is  the  space  between  the  bill  and 
the  eye,  which  in  the  grebe  genus  is  bare,  but  in  other  birds  is  generally 
covered  with  feathers. 

LoRiMER  or  LoRiNER,  8,  Bridle  cutter. 

Lot,  #.  Fortune;  a  chance;  a  die,  or  anything  used  in  determining 
chances. 
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LouoH,  ».  A  lake)  &  large  ioluid  Btanding  water. 

LowBELL,  (.  A  kind  of  fowling  in  the  night,  in  which  the  birds  are  awak- 
ened bj  a  bell,  and  lured  bjr  a  flame. 

Lowland,  t.  The  country  that  is  low  in  respect  of  neighbouring  hills. 

LuBRiciTATE,  V.  To  smooth,  to  make  slippery. 

Luck,  *,  Chance,  accident,  fortune,  hap ;  fortune,  good  or  bad. 

Luo,  *.  A  land  measure,  a  pole  or  perch;  a  worm  found  by  di^in^  in 
oozy  sand,  an  excellent  bait  for  flat  fish  ;  the  sul  of  a  lugger. 

Lugger,  /.  A  bst-sailing  vessel  with  three  masts,  much  used  for  amo^ 
gling  and  privateering.  They  vary  in  size  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tons,  and  are  useful  vessels  for  any  purposes  requiring 
dispatch. 


The  lugger  Is,  I  think,  (he  m«i  Idcod' 
nienl  rig,  npeciiltj  for  m  yutht ;  the  apan  i 
M>  heSTj  that  tbejr  require  ill  huidi  to  mc 
(hem.     The;  gieaenlly  h»e  two  teU  of  lugi 
: — Urge  ouei,  which  require  dipping  eyeij 
time   jDu   tacki    uid   amall   vorking   lug^ 
vbidi  do  not  require  dipping,  the  tack  coming 
to  the  foot  of  the  mut     The  latter  are  gene. 
nllf  nied,  except  in  making  long  nacbei,  an 
■crou  Channel.  6x.  &c. 

Another  great  objecliDa  to  a  lugger  ja, 
jour  decki  are  M  encumbered  ifith  the  ipare 
■pan  and  aaila,  which  lake  up  a  gmt  doil  of 
room ;  bendei  the  latter  tieing  sxpoaed  almoit 

LvuPrisH,  «.  A  sort  offish. 


eonlinuallf  to  the  veatker,  nhich  thef  mutt 
be  vhile  kept  bent  ready  for  lettiiig;  and, 
tUidlj,  a  logger  la  leldom  fit  lo  bo  altmd  ta 
laj  thing  but  a  achooner,  not  having  bnadlk 
enou^  for  one  maat,  which,  after  all,  fix 
l>eaut^  and  apeed,  ia  the  beat :  indeed,  aajlinf 
men  are  ao  periecttj  aware  of  thia  now,  that 
you  never  aee  ■  achooner  or  lugger  entv 
againat  a  cutler  at  ail  near  their  tonnage. 
Take  them  to  aea,  and  thiT  migbl  bare  a 
chance  i  though  erep  there  (aetting  aaideac- 
cidenu)  I  would  buk  the  cutter  in  a  tnl; 
but  in  fine  weather  or  amooth  water  then  > 
DO  compariaoo— Jpori.  Mag. 


L  dcDM  ctKerisg : 


ils,ron 
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LuHAR,  a.  Relating  to  the  moon,  ondeT  the  dominion  of  the  moon. 
LcMGs,  t.  The  lig'hts,  the  ot^ana  of  respiration. 

Eicb  lidi  of  the  aviCy  of  the  cheit  ii  oc- 
cupied bj  loCt,  rpangTt  ud  tlighll;  elulic 
muMA,  oUed  langa^  hiving  the  heatt  np- 
pcoded  between  tbem.  In  ■  itat«  of  diiteo- 
Bon  thej  eompletelf  fill  the  [uietei  of  the 
thorn,  to  «h^  theii  Bguie  i>  euctl]'  idap. 
t«L  The  lung!  b»Te  >  diitinct  diTimon  into 
I  Tight  ud  left  mui,  e>ch  of  which  pmente 
deep  fleiuree,  putiftUj  diriding  iti  tubttuice 
isla  vhit  ■»  oiled  it)  lobn.  Th«g  divi. 
aioiu  ue  net  ilwaji  the  nme  in  everf  tab- 
}ect,butlnthe  nujoritj  of  inalucee  the  light 
■nd  lugeit  laag  pretenta  three  lobnll,  the 
left  two  onlj.      Ai  mlretdj  dncribed,  the 

LuKCH,  /.  A  term  at  cards. 

Lurch,  v.  To  win  two  games  instead  of  one  at  cards. 

Lurcher  (Ctmit  indagator),  t.  A  dog. 


iptum,  OT  B  complete  diriiion  of  thi  chett, 
ito  two  diatlact  civliiei,  ind  tbui  effectunUjr 
(huta  out  k11  communiadon  between  one 
lung  md  the  other,  except  b;  their  leueU. 
The  colour  of  the  Inngi  niin  conudenblj : 
in  the  colt  thej  present  ft  liTely  l^ukj  hns ; 
in  the  >dult  horie  thej  *re  darker,  and  in 
very  old  tubjecte  the;  hiTe  ■  greyiih  cut 
Mid  gpuiulmled  ippeuucc. — Blaint. 


Thii  Tuiet;  !•  tmaller  then  the  greyhound, 
with  itn  limb*  itronger  lod  ihorter,  ibe  head 
leM  wule,  with  tbort,  erect,  and  haltpricked 
■an;  the  whole  bod;  and  tail  ue  eorsred 
with  rougfa  coaiH  hair ;  it  ii  giiuly  about  the 
mBnle,  and  ig  of  a  pale  aand  colour,  or  iron 
grejr. 

The  tuRher  ii  luppoMid  to  be  ot^;inallj 
prodnoed,  firtt,  bj  a  tron  of  the  greyhound 
aad  harrier,  ud  afterwirdi  re-cr«*ed  with 
the  terrier ;  hence  the  qoickneu  of  hii  acent, 
which  he  poiaeaaca  in  a  atrong  degree.  The 
hafciu  of  thi*  dog  lead  him  to  concealment 
and  cuaniiq;;  and  he  is  ofka  employed  in 
killing  harea  and  nbbita  under  the  cloud  of 


night,  for  which  natnie  leema  amlnentlj  to 
have  fitted  him.  When  taken  to  the  waium, 
he  liea  aquat,  or  atcali  Dot  with  the  nUnoat 
precaution,  when  he  uther  aeea  or  aofinta  the 
rabbit!  feeding,  and,  like  hii  prngenitor,  the 
greyhound,  darta  upon  thsm  with  exceeding 
quickneai,  without  barking  or  making  the 
lesit  Doiie.  He  il  trained  to  bring  the  booty 
to  hii  master,  who  often  waits  at  «ome  dis. 
tance  to  receire  it.  One  of  thoe  dogi  will 
kill  a  great  many  rabWli  in  the  course  of  a 
n«ht,  Bewick  saya,  that  they  were  so  de- 
atructive,  that  thej  are  now  with  great  pro. 
priely  proacfibed,  and  the  brwd  is  almost 
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Lure,  s.  Something  held  out  to  call  a  hawk ;  any  enticement. 


LLUR 


The  nse  of  this  important  implement  in 
breaking  Picons,  is  thus  described  by  Sir  John 
Sebright : — 

The  hawk  is  to  be  fed  upon  the  lure,  be- 
ing first  made  to  come  to  it  when  held  very 
near  him,  then  when  held  a  little  farther  off; 
it  is  to  be  next  thrown  upon  the  ground  to  a 
small  distance,  and  thus  he  is  to  be  brought 
by  degrees  to  fly  to  it,  and  to  seize  it  eagerly, 
however  fiu*  it  may  be  thrown. 

An  assistant  is  now  to  swing  the  lure  at 
some  distance  from  the  fiilconer,  who  casts  off 
the  hawk. 

It  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  air  when  the 
hawk  is  flying  towards  it  but  so  that  he  can- 
not attain  it  until  it  &lls  to  the  ground,  lest 
he  should  be  hurt  by  striking  it  in  his  flight. 

When  this  lesson  has  been  repeated,  until 
the  hawk  has  become  eager  to  take  the  lure, 
the  assistant  is  to  swing  it  as  before,  but  is  to 
take  it  into  his  hand  when  the  hawk  is  conu 
ing ;  he  is  then  to  swing  it  again  as  soon  as 


the  hawk  has  passed ;  and  finally,  to  throw  it 
upon  the  ground,  when  the  ha^  is  retumii^ 
towards  him. 

In  this  way  the  hawk  will  soon  be  taught  to 
fly  round  the  fiJconer,  bending  his  flight  in. 
wards  when  the  lure  is  shown  to  him,  or 
when  he  hears  the  call  of  the  &lconer,  who 
should  always  halloo  when  he  is  luring.  Ho 
may  thus  be  made  to  follow  the  fidconer 
wherever  he  pleases ;  thb  is  called  waitii^  on. 

When  the  hawk  hu  alighted  upon  the  lore, 
the  fidconer  is  to  walk  round  him,  whistle  to 
him  while  he  is  feeding,  and  reward  him  with 
a  good  meal  when  he  is  taken  up. 

It  is  thus  that  hawks  are  made  obedient  to 
the  lure,  and  that  they  are  ezerosed  vdien 
they  cannot  be  flown  at  game,  but  they  muat 
not  be  kept  too  long  upon  the  wing,  or  they 
would  acquire  the  habit  of  flying  low ;  and  it 
is  the  perfection  of  a  slight  fidcon  to  soar  as 
high  as  possible. — Sebright. 


Lurid,  a.  Gloomy,  dismal ;  a  yeUow  colour  bordering  on  a  blue. 

Lurk,  v.  To  lie  in  wait,  to  lie  hidden,  to  lie  dose. 

LuRKiNGPLACE,  «.  Hiding  place,  secret  place. 

Lustre,  «.  Brightness,  splendour,  glitter ;  a  sconce  with  lights ;  the  space 

of  five  years. 
LusTT,  a.  Stout,  vigorous,  healthy,  able  of  body. 
Luxate,  v.  To  put  out  of  joint ;  to  disjoint ;  to  displace  a  limb. 
Luxation,  «.  The  act  of  disjointing ;  anything  disjointed ;  the  displacing 

a  limb. 
Luxuriant,  a.  Exuberant,  superfluous,  plenteous. 
Lymphatic,  s.  A  vessel  containing  lymph. 


JVXacaw,  *.  A  forei^  bird  of  the  parrot  kind ;  its  plumage  n  very 
Bpleodid,  and  its  fe&thera  valuable  in  tying  Balmon  flieB.  Shop  fliea  are 
frequently  tied  with  imitation  feathers,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  snn, 
became  &ded  and  nseleBH. 

Mackkrel,  (.  A  aea  &sh.     Vide  Sea  Fishing. 

Mackerel-gale,  *.  A  etrong  breeze,  fiironrable  for  killing  mackerel. 

Mad,  a.  Disordered  in  the  mind  ;  enraged,  fnrione. 

Madness,  ».  Diatraction ;  fiuy,  wildness,  rage.     Vide  Hydrophobia. 

Maggot,  ».  A  small  grub  which  turns  into  a  fly. 

Magnetic,  a.  Relating  to  the  magnet ;  having  powers  correspondent  to 
those  of  the  magnet ;  attractire,  having  the  power  to  draw  things 
distant. 

MAOPiRor  PiANBT  (Comu^tco,  Linn.;  Im  Pie,  Bvtf.)  i.  A  bird. 

IM  length  ii  ibout  eighteen  inchet ;  bill 
■trong  and  bluk  ;  eyet  huel ;  the  head,  nock, 
ukI  bivaat  in  «f  a  deep  black,  vhtch  ia  finely 
eantnated  with  the  inovy  whiteneei  af  the 
ander  paiU  uid  Kapulara  ;  the  neck-fcathen 
aiv  long,  ai  are  aln  Ihoae  cm  ths  hack, 
which  oxtcnd  towardi  the  rump,  leanng  onlj 
■  null  *paoe,  af  a  gn^ah  aih-colour,  be- 
tween  thvm  and  the  tail  corerts,  which  an 
black  ;  the  plumage  in  general  ii  glowed  with 
treeo,  purple,  and  blue,  which  catch  tho  eye 


in  di&rml  lighta;  the  tail  ia 
nther  wedge-ahaped ;  the  under-tail  cDveita, 
Ihigha,  and  l^  aie  black  :  dd  the  tbroat  and 
part  gf  the  neck  there  i*  a  kind  of  feather*, 
mixed  with  the  nthen,  reaembling  itrang, 
whiEiah  hure. 

Thii  beantifa!  bird  if  ererywhen  oommon 
in  England;  it  i>  likemM  found  in  VBiiona 
parte  of  the  continent,  but  not  so  bir  north  1* 
L^iland,  nor  &rther  - 


within. 


a,  but  a 
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it  migntdfy  there.  It  feeda,  like  the  crow,  on 
almost  every  thing  uumal  as  well  ss  yegeta- 
ble.  The  female  builds  her  nest  with  great, 
art,  leaving  a  hole  in  the  side  for  her  admit- 
tance, and  covering  the  whole  upper-part  with 
an  interweaving  ot  thorny  twigs,  closely  en- 
tangled, thereby  seeming  her  retreat  firom  the 
rude  attacks  of  other  bir^ :  but  it  is  not  ssfety 
alone  she  consults;  the  inside  u  furnished 
with  a  sort  of  mattnss,  composed  of  wool 
and  other  soft  materials,  on  which  her  young 
repose  :  she  lays  seven  or  eight  eggs,  of  a  pale 
green-colour,  spotted  with  black. 

The  magpie  is  cnfty  and  fiuniliar,  and  may 
be  taught  to  pronounce  words,  and  even  short 
sentences,  and  will  imitate  any  particular  noise  I 

Magpie  Hawking,  #. 

Magjries  may  be  flown  with  eyess  alight 
&lcons,  and  afford  excellent  sport 

A  down  or  common,  where  low  trees  mr 
thorn  bushes  are  dispersed  at  the  distance  of 
from  thirty  to  fifty  yards  apart,  is  the  place 
best  calculated  for  this  diversion. 

When  a  magine  is  seen  at  a  distance,  a 
hawk  is  immediately  to  be  cast  off.  The  mag- 
pie  will  take  refuge  in  »  bush  the  moment 
that  he  sees  the  fiJcon,  and  vrill  remain  there 
until  the  &lcon  arrives,  with  the  hawk  waiting 
on  in  the  air.  The  magpie  is  to  be  driven 
from  his  retreat,  and  the  hawk,  if  at  a  good 
pitch,  will  stoop  at  him  as  he  passes  to  another 
bush,  from  whence  he  is  to  be  driven  in  the 
same  way,  another  hawk  having  been  previ. 
ously  cast  off,  so  that  one  or  the  other  may 
always  be  so  situated  as  to  attack  him  to  ad. 
vantage. 

The  second  hawk  is  necessary,  for  the  mag. 
pie  shifts  with  great  cunning  and  dexterity  to 
avoid  the  stoop ;  and  when  hard  pressed,  owing 
to  the  bushes  being  rather  &r  apart,  vrill  pass 
under  the  bellies  of  the  horses,  flutter  along 
a  cart  rut,  and  avail  himself  of  every  little 
inequality  of  the  ground  in  order  to  escape. 

Four  or  five  assistants,  besides  the  falconer, 
(who  should  attend  solely  to  his  hawks)  are 
required  for  this  sport    They  should  be  well 


vHiich  it  hears.  It  is  addicted,  like  odher  birds 
of  its  kind,  to  stealing,  and  will  hoard  up  its 
provisions.  It  is  smaJler  than  the  jackdmw, 
and  its  wings  are  ahorter  in  proportion;  ac- 
cordingly its  flight  is  not  so  lofty,  nor  so  well 
supported :  it  never  undertakes  long  joumeym, 
but  flies  only  from  tree  to  tree,  at  moderate 
dutances. 

To  detiroy  moffpUi — Wait  till  the  lb- 
male  sits  hard  on  her  eggs ;  and  then  go,  lato 
in  the  evening,  with  some  large  shot  in  a 
duck.gun,  by  which  means  you  may  either 
take  her  as  the  flies  out  of  the  tree,  or  Uow 
up  the  whole  concern  by  firing  through  tha 
nest — Bewick — Hawker. 


mounted  and  provided  with  whips;  for  the 
magpie  cannot  be  driven  fixnn  a  buah  by  a 
stick ;  but  the  crack  of  a  whip  will  force  him 
to  leave  it,  even  when  he  is  so  tired  as  haidly 
to  be  able  to  fly.  Nothing  can  be  more  ani- 
mating than  this  sport ;  it  is,  in  my  opinion^ 
&r  superior  to  every  other  khid  of  hawking. 
The  object  of  the  chase  is  fully  a  match  for 
its  pursuers — a  requisite  absolutely  necessary 
to  give  an  interest  to  any  sport  of  this  kind ; 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  giving  full  em- 
ployment  to  the  company,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  partridge-hawking. 

The  magine  will  always  endeavour  to  make 
his  way  to  some  strong  cover;  csie,  therefore, 
must  be  taken  to  counteract  him,  and  to 
drive  him  to  that  part  of  the  ground,  wfaere 
the  bushes  are  fiur^hest  fit>m  each  other.  It 
is  not  easy  to  take  a  magpie  in  a  hedge.  Some 
of  the  horsemen  must  be  on  each  nde  of  it ; 
some  must  ride  behind,  and  some  before  him ; 
for,  unless  compelled  to  rise,  by  being  suf. 
rounded  on  all  sides,  he  will  flutter  along  the 
hedge,  so  as  to  shelter  himself  from  the  stoop 
of  the  falcon.  Many  requudtes  are  nocesaaiy 
to  afford  this  sport  in  perfection.— a  fiivouraUe 
country,  good  hawks,  and  able 
Sebright. 


Maid  or  Maiden-ray,  t.  A  species  of  skate  fish.  They  are  amazinglj 
plenty  on  the  North  West  Coast  of  Ireland,  and  only  used  as  food  bj 
the  poorer  classes. 

Maize,  s.  Indian  wheat. 

Malanders>  s.  a  dry  scab  on  the  pastern  of  horses. 

Malanders  b  a  disorder  that  attacks  the  it  is  not  so  considerable  as  to  produce  lame, 

back  part,  or  flexure,  of  the  knee  joint,  and  ness,  or  any  apparent    inconvenience,    but 

depends  upon  a  combination  of  mange  and  generally  becomes  troublesome  and  obstinate 

grease.      It  appears  as  a  scurfy  or  scabby  unless  attended  to.     Salsnders  occur  in  the 

eruption,  and  is  often  very  painful,  causing  forepart,  or  flexure,  of  the  hock  joint,  and  are 

some  degree  of  lameness  from  the  pain  the  of  the  ssme  nature  as  malanders.      T^ej 

animal  feels  in  moving  the  joint   Sometimes  should  first  be  well  washed  with  soap  and 
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nter,  and  mil  tbe  Kurt  uid  looH  cuticle  I  commonlj  nuned  cJtriiic  oil 
complstet;  ramoTtd.  They  mtf  then  be  No.  2.  Hof'i  Urd,  two  ( 
curtd  by  Ihe  fDlloving  .HDtinoiiU :—  pitate,  finely  powdered,  two 

No.  3.  Hog'i  Urd,  four  o 
omTMiHT  ro«  muinimi  *hd  ULiBnmi.  ^^  ^  Goiil«d"i  eitraet,  oi 
Ka    1.  Ointment  of  nitnle  of  meieurj,  ' 

Male,  a.  Of  the  sex  that  begets  young,  not  female. 
Male,  t.  The  he  of  wiy  species. 
Malifeathers,  j.  Those  on  the  breast  of  a  havk. 
Mallard,  «.  The  drake  of  the  wild  duck. 


The  malkrd,  or  wild-dnke,  veighi  from 
thittf-nxlofbilj  ounces  uidmeuum  twenty. 
Uirao  Incha  in  length,  ind  Uurtj-fiTe  in 
bmdth :  the  Utl  ii  of  m  yelloitu)i-«>«eD  co- 
]onr,  not  7017  flat,  nbout  in  inch  bnied,  end 
two  md  t,  hnlf  long,  from  the  eornen  of  Ihe 
moDth  (o  the  tip  of  the  mil :  the  head  tad 
npper-hilf  of  the  neck,  ue  of  ■  ^oMy.  deep, 
changeable,  gnen,  lenniniUd  in  the  middle 
(€  tbe  neck  by  a  white  collar,  with  which  it 
ii  newly  encucled :  tlie  lower  put  of  Che 
neck,  bcaat,  and  bhoulden,  an  of  a  deep 
Tinona  cheitnut ;  the  covering  aapulAr  lea- 
then  an  of  a  kind  of  nliery  white ;  those 
nndenieath,  nifbn*;  and  bolL  are  prettily 
ercwtd  with  tmall  waved  threadi  of  brown : 


aah; 


lillib 


rich,  ^oaay,  purple,  with  violet  or  groen  re- 
HeetiaDa,  and  bordered  by  a  double  itreak  of 
Uack  and  white.  Tbe  belly  i>  of  a  pale  gny, 
delicately  pencilled  and  cmiaed  with  nnmbra- 
Ica*  namw-wiTed,  dnak  j  linet,  which,  on  the 


gidei  and  long  feathen  that  reach  over  th« 
thighi,  an:  more  alronglyind  diatinctly  marked : 
the  upper  and  under  lail-coiertt,  lower  part  of 
the  btek,  and  nimp,  an  black;  the  latter 
gloned  with  green :  the  fonr  middle  tuU 
festheia  are  alio  black,  with  purple  redec- 
doni,  and,  like  those  of  the  domealiG  dnke, 
are  itiffly  curled  upwardi ;  the  real  are  iharp 
pointed,  andfiideoffta  Ihe  exterior  aides,  from 
a  brown  (o  a  dull  white ;  leg!,  toes,  and  webs 
red. 

The  plnnuge  of  the  female  i>  very  difhrent 
from  that  of  Ihe  male,  and  partakes  of  noits 
of  bis  beauties,  except  tbe  spot  on  the  wingi. 
All  Ihe  other  parte  an  plain  brown,  marked 
with  black.  She  makes  her  nest,  lays  Irom 
ten  to  siileen  gTeenialuwhite  ^gs,  and  rear* 
her  young  generally  in  Ihe  most  seqneatertd 
moases  or  bogs,  (ar  from  the  haunts  of  man, 
and  hidden  &om  his  sight  among  reeds  and 
rushes.  To  her  young  helpless  unfledged 
family  (lod  they  are  nearly  three  mondu 
before  they  can  fly),  she  is  a  fond,  attentiTe, 
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clinations  direct  her;  and  she  is  known  in 
this  country  to  use  the  same  wily  stratagems 
to  mislead  the  sportsman  and  his  dog,  as  those 
hefore  noticed  rejecting  the  partridge. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  duck  tribes,  the  mal- 
lards, in  prodigious  numbers,  quit  the  north 
at  the  end  of  autumn,  and,  migrating  south- 
ward, anive  at  the  beginning  of  winter  in 
huge  flocks,  and  qmead  Uiemselyes  oyer  all 


the  lou{|^8  and  marshy  wastes  in  the  British 
isles.  They  pair  in  the  spring,  when  the 
greatest  part  of  them  again  retire  northward 
to  breed ;  but  many  straggling  pairs  stoy  with 
us :  they,  as  well  as  preceding  colonista  of 
their  tribes,  remain  to  rear  their  young,  who 
become  natiyes,  and  continue  with  us  thioagfa- 
out  the  year.     Bewidc. 


Malleable,  a.  Capable  of  being  spread  by  beating. 

Malmsey,  s,  A  sort  of  grape  ;  a  kind  of  wine. 

Malt,  s.  Grain  steeped  in  water  and  fermented,  then  dried  on  a  kiln. 

Malt  is  very  serrioeable  to  horses  that  are 
recovering  from  fever :  it  is  useful,  also,  when 
the  system  is  weakened  by  laige  abscesses 
which  discharge  copiously,  and  in  almost 
every  case  depending  on  debility. 

It  appears  to  be  easy  of  digestion,  and  very 
nutritious,  though  not  so  stimulating  as  eats. 


Green  malt  has  been  recommended  for  im^. 
proving  the  condition  of  horses,  and  giving 
them  a  smooth,  glossy  coat  Infusion  of  malt 
is  sometimes  given  with  advantage  to  aiek 
horses;  but  they  generally  require  to  be 
drenched  with  it,  which  is  a  great  inooo- 
venienoe.— White. 


Malt,  v.  To  make  malt. 

Mammalia,  s.  The  first  class  of  animals  in  the  system  of  Linnsens. 

Manage,  v.  To  carry  on ;  to  train  a  horse  to  graceful  action ;  to  tame  or 

break  hawks  in. 
Manchineel,  s.  a  large  tree,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  ;  a  dyewood. 
Mandible,  s.  The  jaw,  the  instrument  of  manducation. 
Mane,  s*  The  hair  which  hangs  down  on  the  neck  of  horses. 

When  a  horse^s  mane  stares  or  lies  ir-  I  ed  at  the  ends,  and  kept  damp  with  a  wet 
r^ularly,  it  should  be  neatly  platted ;  lead-  I  sponge. 


Maned,  a.  Having  a  mane. 
Mange,  s.  The  itch  or  scab  in  cattle. 

The  canine  mange  is  a  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  skin,  dependent,  in  some  instances,  on 
a  morbid  constitutional  action :  it  is  infectious 
also,  from  miasms  produced  from  animal  ex- 
halations; and  it  is  notoriously  contagious 
from  personal  communication  with  one  a£. 
fected.  It  is  not,  however,  so  completely  con. 
tagious,  in  all  its  varieties,  as  is  supposed,  for 
I  have  known  dogs  to  sleep  with  affected  ones 
for  some  time  without  becoming  mangy ;  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  otherwise ;  and 
in  some  the  predisposition  to  it  is  such,  that 
almost  simple  and  momentary  contact  will 
produce  it.  The  mange  which  is  received  by 
contagion  is  more  readily  given  to  another 
than  that  which  is  generated.  The  uniform 
presence  of  animalculi  within  the  psoric  pus- 
tules  has  revived  the  idea  that  it  originates  in 
the  attack  of  acari. 

Mange  is  also  hereditary.  A  bitch,  lined 
by  a  mangy  dog,  is  very  liable  to  produce  mangy 
puppies ;  but  the  progeny  of  a  mangy  bitch  is 
certain  to  become  affected  sooner  or  later; 
and  I  have  seen  puppies  covered  with  it  when 


a  few  days  old.  The  morbid  action  by  whidi 
mange  is  genen^ed  is  excited  in  various  ways, 
and  by  various  causes.  When  a  number  of 
dogs  are  confined  together,  the  acrid  effluvia 
of  their  transpiration  and  urine  b^ets  a  miasm 
productive  of  a  virulent  mange,  very  difficult 
to  be  removed.  Close  confinement,  with 
salted  food,  is  even  more  certainly  productive 
of  mange;  thus  dogs  who  have  come  from 
distant  countries,  on  ship-board,  are  genoally 
affected  with  it.  Very  high  living,  with  little 
exercise,  is  a  frequent  cause  :  a  state  nearly 
approaching  to  starvation  is  also  notun&vour- 
able  to  it.  In  both  these  apparent  contra- 
rieties,  the  balance  between  the  skin  and  the 
digestive  functions  is  not  preserved,  and  the 
disease  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
The  disease  has  some  permanent  and  fixed 
varieties;  it  has  also  some  anomalies;  but 
the  pruritus  or  itching  is  common  to  alL 

The  scabby  mange,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon forms  under  whkh  this  eruptive  com> 
plaint  appears,  is  an  extension  of  the  secretory 
pores  of  the  skin  in  very  minute  red  veskles. 
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that  at  fint  are  distinct,  but  as  they  extend 
become  pustular,  confluent,  and  scabby. 
Sometimes  simple  linear  cracks  of  the  cuticle 
seem  to  pour  out  a  serous  fluid,  which  con^ 
cretes  into  scab.  It  is  occasionally  confined 
to  the  back ;  at  others  it  is  foimd  principally  in 

the  jmnts  of  the  extremities. 

•  •  • 

The  red  mange,  so  called  from  a  redness 
of  both  skin  and  hair  in  the  parts  affected,  is 
likewise  not  unfrequent,  and  partakes  much 
of  an  herpetic  character.  In  this  variety  there 
is  less  pustular  eruption,  but  nearly  the  whole 
skin  of  the  body,  particularly  in  white-haired 
dogs,  is  in  a  state  of  actiye  inflammation :  it  is 
also  hot  to  the  feel,  and  itches  intolerably.  In 
the  red  mange,  the  hair  itself  becomes  mor- 
bidly affected,  and  alters  in  its  colour,  parti- 
cularly about  the  extremities :  it  also  falls  off, 
and  leayes  the  skin  bare,  much  thickened,  and 
puckered  into  stubborn  wrinkles.  Dogs  with 
the  strong  coarse  hair  called  wired  are  very 
liable  to  this  state ;  in  which  a  magnifying 
glass  applied  will  often  detect  innumerable 
minute  ulcerations,  coTered  by  furfuraceous 


Acute  mange. — Besides  that  variety  just 
noticed,  there  is  yet  a  more  directly  acute 
form  of  the  compliunt,  which  puts  on  an  ap. 
pearance  not  unlike  erysipelas  in  some  instan- 
oes ;  in  others  it  is  a  pure  erythema,  or  red 
efllorescence ;  but  more  frequently  it  is  accomu 
paaied  with  some  ulceration.  It  commences 
by  a  direct  febrile  attack,  with  panting  heat, 
and  restlessness ;  next  some  part  of  the  body 
(usoally  the  head)  begins  to  swell,  which,  the 
second  or  third  day,  gives  place  to  ulceration 
of  the  nose,  eyelids,  lips,  ears,  neck,  &c 
This  ulceration  proves  superficial,  but  exten- 
sive ;  and  continues  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
period,  as  the  treatment  is  more  or  less  judi- 
dous.  Bleeding,  aperients,  and  febrifuges, 
form  the  constitutional  remedies :  the  topical 
ones  are  tepid  fomentations  the  first  two  days; 
and,  when  the  tumefiiction  has  given  place  to 
ulceration,  the  application  of  a  cooling  unguent 
of  superacetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead),  with 
spermaceti  ointment,  will  be  propier.  What 
remsans  of  the  afiection,  in  a  week  or  ten  days^ 

time,  may  be  treated  as  common  numge. 

•  •  • 

l^uige  is  apt  to  be  considered  more  trouble- 
«B(Ane  than  hurtful,  which  is  a  great  error;  for 
it  is  not  only  invariably  hurtful,  but  very 
often  fittsl  also :  when  long  continued,  it  fre- 
quently ends  in  dropsy.  It  sometimes  dis- 
eases the  mesenteric  glands,  and  the  subjects 
of  it  die  tabid :  neither  in  any  case  can  it  be 
neglected  idth  impunity.  In  sporting  dogs 
it  is  injurious  to  their  qualities  as  well  as  their 
health:  their  scent  invariably  becomes  im- 
paired, and  their  genersl  powers  are  always 
weakened  by  its  irritation. 


The  following  formulsB  are  adapted  for  the 
first  described  form  of  mange :— • 
No.  1.  Powdered  sulphur,  yellow 

orblack         .  .  4  oz. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  (sal 
ammoniac),  crude  pow- 
dered .  .  i  oz. 
Aloes,  powdered            .  1  dr. 
Venice  turpentine  .  \  oz. 
Lsrd,  or  other  fiitty  matter  6  oz.— Mix. 
Or, 
No.  2.  Tobacco  in  powder          .  \  oz. 

White  hellebore  in  powder  4  oz. 
Sulphur  in  powder  .  4  oz. 
Aloes  in  powder  '  .  2  dr. 

Lard,  or  other  fiitty  matter  6  oz. 
Or, 

No.  3.  Powdered  charcoal  .  2  oz. 

Sulphur  powdered  .  4  oz. 

Potash  .  1  dr. 

Lard,  &c.  .  6  m.. 

Venice  turpentine  .  1  oz. 
Or, 

No.  4.  Sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vit- 

riol)  .         .  1  dr. 

Lard  .  6  oz. 

Tar     .         .  .  2  oz. 

Powdered  lime  .  1  oz. 

Or, 

No.  5.  Decoction  of  tobacco      .  3  oz. 
Decoction  of  wliite  helle- 
bore .  3  oz. 
Oxymuriate  of  quicksil- 
ver (corrosive  subli- 
mate)  5  gr. 
Dissolve  the  corroaive  sublimate  in  the  de- 
coctions,   which    should  be  of  a  moderate 
strength  ;  when  dissolved,  add  two  drachms  of 
powdered  aloes,  to  render  the  mixture  nau-^ 
seouB,  and  prevent  its  being  licked  off,  which 
ought  to  be  very  carefully  guarded  against: 
the  best  means  for  this  purpose  u  a  muzzle 
having  a  very  fine  wire  capping  or  mouth, 
piece,  which  will  effectually  prevent  the  dog 
from  getting  his  tongue  applied  to  the  oint- 
ment,  which  would  prove  his  almost  certain 
destruction. 

The  formulae  for  red  mange  are  as  follow  :— 

No.  6.  Of  either  of  the  ointments 
already  prescribed,  1, 
2,  or  3  .  6  oz. 

Mercurial  ointment,  mild  1  oz. — Mix. 
Or, 

No.  7.  Powdered  chareoal         .  1  oz. 

Prepared  chalk  .  1  oz. 

Superacetate,  or  sugar  of 
lead  .         .  1  dr. 

White  precipitate  of  quick- 
silver .         .  2  dr. 

Sulphur  .  2  oz. 

Lard  .5  oz. 
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In  aome  CMet,  the  mange  ointment,  No.  4, 
•Itenmied  with  No.  6,  one  being  used  one 
day,  ftnd  the  other  the  next,  wiU  be  found 
beneficuL  In  othen,  benefit  has  been  de- 
rived  from  the  wash.  No.  5,  united  with  lime 
-water.  In  slight  cases  of  red  mange,  the  foL 
lowing  has  been  found  singularly  auocessful : 

No.  8.  Oxmuriate  of  quicksilver 
(corrosive  sublimate) 
powdered  •  6  gr. 

Sulphuretted  potash  (liver 

of  sulphur        .         .  )  oz. 
lime  water  .        .  6  oz. — ^Bfix. 

The  third  variety  requires  a  considerable 
diflbrence  in  the  treatment  When  the  little 
■pongy  openings,  piercii^  the  cellular  tissue, 
wUl  admit  of  it,  they  should  be  injected,  by 
means  of  a  very  minute  syringe,  with  the 


wash  No.  8.     The  general  snrftoe  should  alao 
be  anointed  with  the  following : 

No.  9.  Ointment  of  nitrated 

quicksilver 
Superaoetate  of  lead 
Washed  flowers  of  suL 

phur 
Lard 


2  dr. 

1  scruple. 

\  oz. 

1  oz. — ^Mix. 


For  the  Red  Mange. — ^Two  ounces  of 
white  hellebore  in  powder,  mixed  in  one 
quart  of  the  grounds  of  strong  beer,  made 
warm  ;  rub  the  dog  well  all  over,  and  dry  it 
in  with  a  good  fire ;  be  careful  that  it  does  not 
touch  his  eyes :  put  the  d<^  in  a  warm  place, 
and  keep  him  firom  water  four  hours  after  the 
^plication.-^fointf. 


Mangel  Wurzel,  s,  A  kind  of  beet,  shaped  like  a  carrot,  bnt  larger.  It 
is  excellent  fettening  winter  fodder.  In  Germany  it  has  been  used  for 
human  food  in  times  of  scarcity ;  hence  its  name,  which  literally  means 
"  the  root  of  scarcity." — Crahhe. 

Manger,  «.  The  place  or  vessel  in  which  animals  are  fed  with  com. 

Manoiness,  8.  Scabbiness,  infection  with  the  mange. 

Mantling,  s.  In  fiedconry,  the  lowering  of  a  hawk's  feathers  down  to  her 
feet. 

Maple-tree,  «.  A  tree  frequent  in  hedge-rows. 


Maple  is  much  used  in  making  gun^tocks, 
and,  from  the  closeness  of  its  grain,  and  its 
being  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  is  generally 
preferred  by  gun-makers  to  every  other  wood. 


Of  late,  to  stain  stocks  black  has  become 
very  feshionable,  and  come  into  general  ose 
among  the  leading  guajnakers. 


Mare,  s.  The  female  of  a  horse. 

Maritime,  o.  Performed  on  the  sea,  marine ;  relating  to  the  sea,  naval ; 
bordering  on  the  sea. 

Mark,  s.  A  token  by  which  anything  is  known ;  anything  at  which  a 
missile  weapon  is  directed ;  the  evidence  of  a  horse^s  age ;  a  sum  of  thir- 
teen shillings  and  fourpence ;  a  character  made  by  those  who  cannot 
write  their  names. 

Marksman,  «.  A  shot ;  a  man  skilful  to  hit  a  mark. 

Marl,  «.  A  kind  of  clay,  much  used  for  manure. 

Marrow,  «.  An  oleaginous  substance  contained  in  the  bones. 

Marsh,  s*  A  fen,  a  bog,  a  swamp ;  a  morass ;  a  snipe  haunt. 

Marsh  Mallow,  «.  A  plant  useful  in  mftlring  mucilaginous  or  emollient 
drinks,  clysters,  or  fomentations. 

The  root  u  the  best  part,  and,  if  carefully  I  dla|pnous  drinks  are  useful  when  the  bowds 
dried,  may  be  kept  a  long  time.     These  mu-  |  or  bladder  are  inflamed  or  irritated  by  Strang 
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phjnc^  or  ivhea  there  is  any  pain  in  tbe 
nrinaiy  pasngea.  They  should  be  given  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  may 
oocaMonally  he  made  the  vehicle  for  more 


active  medicines.  Any  thing  which  contains 
mucilage  in  sufficient  quantity  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  making  emollient 
drinks White. 


Marshy,  o.  Foggj,  fenny,  swampy ;  produced  in  marshes. 
Marten,  «.  A  large  kind  of  weasel,  whose  fiir  is  much  valued ;  a  kind  of 
swallow  that  huilds  in  houses,  a  martlet. 

This  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most 
destructive  to  pheasants,  of  the  British  beasts 
of  prey.  The  marten  is  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  the  taQ  ten,  or,  if  measured  to  the  end 
of  the  hair  at  the  point,  where  it  is  also  the 
thickest  and  darkest,  twelve  inches ;  the  head 
is  small,  and  elegantly  shaped :  the  eyes  are 
lively,  and  aU  its  motions  agile  and  graceful ; 
the  ears  are  broad,  rounded  and  open ;  tbe 
back,  sidesy  and  tail,  are  covered  with  a  fine 
thick  ash-coloured  down  at  bottom,  with  long 
hair  intermixed,  of  a  bright  chestnut,  tipped 
with  black,  givii^  a  darkish  brown  appearance 
to  the  whole ;  the  head  brown,  wiUi  a  slight 
cast  of  red ;  the  legs  and  upper  side  of  the 
feet,  chocolate — the  under  sides  are  covered 
with  similar  thick  down,  to  the  body;  the 
leet  are  broad;  the  daws  white,  large,  and 
sharpy  but  incapable  of  being,  at  pleasure, 
sheathed  or  dilated ;  they  are  well  suited  for 
climbing  trees,  in  which,  in  this  country,  it 
constanUy  resides :  the  throat  and  breast  are 
white;  belly  of  the  same  colour  with  the 
back,  except  being  rather  paler ;  but  martens 
vary  in  their  colours,  inclining,  more  or  less, 
to  ash  colour,  according  to  their  age,  or  the 
seasons  of  the  year  they  are  taken  in. 

The  skin  and  excrements  of  this  animal 


have  an  agreeable,  musky  scent,  and  are  free 
from  that  disgusting  rankness  which  distin- 
guishes the  other  species  of  this  genus,  as  the 
pole-cat,  &C.  The  fur  is  valuable,  and  much 
used  to  line  or  trim  the  gowns  of  magistrates, 
aldermen,  &c  The  marten  lives  in  the 
woods>  and  in  winter  very  often  shelters  itself 
in  magpies*  nests,  breeds  in  the  hollows  of 
tx«es,  and  brings  from  four  to  nx  young  ones 
at  a  time ;  they  are  brought  forth  with  their 
eyes  nnopened,  but  quickly  arrive  at  a  state 
of  perfection.  The  female  has  but  a  small 
4|aantity  of  milk  in  proportion  to  her  size,  but 
^e  amply  compensates  for  this  natural  defect 
hj  bringing  home  eggs  and  live  birds  to  her 
offapringy  ^us  early  habituating  them  to  a  life 
of  carnage  and  plunder.  As  soon  as  the  young 
are  able  to  leave  the  nest,  they  are  led  by  the 
dam  through  the  woods,  where  the  birds  at 
once  recognise  their  enemies,  and  fidl  not  to 
attend  them«  as  they  do  the  fox,  with  every 
mark  of  animority  and  terror.  When  taken 
joong,  the  marten  is  easfly  tamed,  is  extremely 
playfol  and  good-humoured;  its  attachment, 
bowever,  is  not  to  be  relied  on  if  it  gets  loose, 


for  it  will  immediately  take  advantage  of  its 
liberty,  and  retire  to  the  woods,  its  natursl 
haunts.  A  fiurmer  in  the  parish  of  Turling, 
in  Essex,  was  famous  for  taming  this  animdl, 
and  had  seldom  less  than  two.  Some  years 
since,  one  used  to  run  tame  about  the  kitchen 
of  the  Bald-&ced  Stag  inn,  on  Epping  forest. 

M.  Buffon  sffirms  of  a  marten  that  he  had 
tamed  (it  should  seem  but  imperfectly),  that 
it  drank  frequently,  sometimes  slept  two  days 
successively,  and  at  other  times  continued  as 
long  awake.  When  preparing  for  sleep,  it 
folded  itself  round,  covering  its  head  with  its 
tail.  He  describes  its  motions  as  so  violent, 
incessant,  and  troublesome,  that  it  was  neces- 
sarily kept  chained.  After  escaping  from  its 
fetters,  and  returning  once  or  twice,  it  at  last 
went  entirely  away. 

The  {Hne  marten  (whose  skin  is  considered 
of  a  far  superior  quality  to  the  common), 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  yellow  throat  and 
breast,  and  of  which  such  numbers  are  sold 
at  the  Hudson*s  Bay  Company^s  sales — at  one 
of  which,  12,370  good  skins,  and  2360  dam- 
aged ones,  were  sold;'  and  about  the  same 
time  the  French  brought  into  the  port  of 
Rochelle,  from  Canada,  no  less  than  30,325 
skins  —  is  sometimes  found  in  Wales,  in 
the  counties  of  Merioneth  and  Carnarvon. 
In  Scotland  it  is  the  only  Idnd  of  marten  ; 
where  it  inhabits  the  fir  forests,  frequently 
usurping  the  drays  or  nests  of  the  squirrel, 
building  its  own  nest  at  the  top  of  the  trees, 
and  produces  seven  or  eight  young  at  a  birth. 

The  marten^s  food  is  poultry,  game,  and 
small  birds ;  it  will  not  eat  mice,  rats,  and 
moles,  and  is  ssid  to  feed  also  on  grain,  and 
to  be  extremely  fond  of  honey.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  great  enemy  to  cats,  and  will  even  attack 
the  wild  cat,  wUch,  although  much  stronger, 
is  always  worsted,  and  often  killed  in  the 
combat,  and  a  contest  is  sure  to  take  place 
whenever  they  meet. 

The  scent  of  the  marten  is  very  sweet  to 
bounds,  and  it  is  the  best  animal  to  enter 
young  fox*hounds  at  The  marten,  by  run- 
ning  to  the  thickest  bushes  it  can  find,  teaches 
hounds  to  run  cover,  which  is  of  infinite  ser- 
vice to  them.  When  closely  pursued,  it 
climbs  a  tree,  and  its  agility  is  asty>nishing, 
for  though  it  fiJls  frequently  from  a  tree  into 
the  midst  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  each  intent  on 
the  catching  it,  the  instances  are  very  few  of 
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ft  marten  being  cftugbt  by  them  in  that  ntu- 
ation.  They  are  not  found  in  any  great 
numbers;  the  moat  ever  met  with  by  the 
compiler,  was  in  the  large  woods  near  Ray. 
leigh,  in  Essex. 

They  attack  the  pheasants  when  at  roost, 
and  make  great  havoc.  The  steel  trap,  baited 
with  a  piece  of  pheasant  or  wood^pigeon,  will 
generally  be  successful.  Some  prefer  the  box 
trap  (such  as  is  used  in  warrens),  which 
should  be  baited  with  a  bird  ii)  the  centre, 
and  the  feathers  strewed  Uirough  the  inside 
of  the  trap,  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  but 
ft  more  certain  way  of  catching  them,  in  a 
park  or  cover  paled  in,  is  the  following  :  as 
they  constantly  run  the  pales  and  posts  to  dry 
themselves  in  the  morning,  have  a  groove  cut 
in  some  of  the  posts  and  gate-posts  where 
they  run,  sufficient  to  contain  a  strong  hawk 
or  rat>trap;  the  trap  must  be  set  in  this 
groove,  without  a  bait :  in  leaping  upon  the 
place,  they  are  sure  to  be  taken.  A  small 
chain  should  be  fixed  to  the  trap,  and  fas. 
tened  to  the  post 

The  common  house  cat,  turned  wild,  is 
another  mortal  foe  to  pheasants,  and  does 
more  mischief  than  many  sorts  of  naturally 
wild  vermin.  In  Moulsham  Thrift,  a  laige 
cover  belonging  to  Sir  H.  St.  John  Mildmay, 
sixteen  of  these  animals  were  killed  by  a  pack 
of  fox^hounds,  in  four  days,  drawing  the  cover 
for  foxes.  They  may  be  destroyed  in  traps, 
like  the  marten;  but  the  bait  must  be  sprin^ 
kled  with  valerian,  and  if  the  hutch  or  box^ 


trap  be  used,  valerian  should  be  scattered  in 
and  about  the  tn^),  which  will  certainly  ftllure 
them,*  for  of  this  drug  they  are  immoderately 
fond. 

Another  way  to  take  either  the  wild  or  tlie 
pole  cat,  is  to  set  box-traps  in  die  bottom  of 
the  ditches,  or  under  walls  or  pales,  with  tlie 
ends  of  the  traps  fenced  up,  for  four  or  fiv« 
yards  aslant,  and  two  or  three  yards  wide  at 
the  entrance,  with  earth,  bushes,  or  broken 
pales,  so  that  the  vermin  shall  not  pass  with, 
out  entering  the  traps.  This  is  the  method 
used  by  warreners.  When  the  traps  are  so 
placed,  a  trail  of  rabbits*  paunches  should  be 
drawn  from  one  trap  to  another,  and  the  baits 
are  red  herrii^  half  broiled.  Each  end  of 
the  tr^  is  to  be  rubbed  with  them,  and  a 
part  of  the  herring  is  to  be  afterwards  hung 
upon  the  nail  over  the  bridges  of  the  traps. 
This  is  a  mode  that  will  cause  great  destmc 
tion  amongst  them.  A, thin  bag,  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  an  end  of  the  trap,  is  to  be 
provided  and  slipped  over  it,  when  any  of  the 
traps  are  sprung,  and  by  rattling  at  the  other 
end  of  the  trap,  the  creature  will  spring  into 
the  bag;  for  without  precaution,  if  it  be  a 
wild  cat,  the  moment  the  light  is  admitted, 
it  will  fly  in  the  hce  of  the  person  opening  iL 
By  having  both  ends  of  the  box.trsps  painted 
white,  and  rubbed  over  with  the  entrails  of  any 
animal,  the  hares  will  be  deterred  from  entering, 
at  the  same  time  it  will  allure  the  vermin 
to  go  into  the  tr^M. 


Martlet,  s.  A  kind  of  swallow ;  the  bank  swallow. 


Induatry  of  Birds Dr.  Steel,  who  lives 

near  the  mineral  springs  of  Saratoga,  in  New 
York,  has  ascertained  that  the  bank  swallow 
(kirundo  riparia)  knows  how  to  vary,  ac- 
cording to  necessity,  the  construction  of  its 
nest  If  it  finds  sandy  banks,  it  bores  holes 
in  them,  and  thus  forms  for  its  future  fitmily 
a  commodious  habitation,  into  which  none  of 
their  enemies  can  enter.  When  this  resouroe 
is  wanting,  it  approaches  the  housea,  and, 
although  less  accustomed  to  man  than  the 
swallow  of  the  windowa,  it  attaches  its  nest 
to  granaries,  farm-yard  sheds,  and  similar  edi- 
fices; and  then,  it  being  necessary  to  build 
instead  of  to  dig,  it  selects  materials,  trans, 
ports  them,  and  puts  them  in  their  proper 
places.  It  thus  appears  that  this  species  of 
swallow  has  not  essentially  the  habits  indicated 
by  its  specific  name;  but  that  it  will  live 
contentedly  wherever  it  can  find  food,  safety, 
and  the  charms  of  society ;  for  isolated  fiunJU 
lies,  or  solitary  nests,  are  never  seen.  A 
little  colony,  which  established  itself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Saratoga  in  1828,  increased' 
so  rapidly  that  in  1830  it  consisted  of  several 
hundreds  of  nests.  *  * 


For  some  time  after  theyi4ipeftr,  the  hi- 
rundines  in  general  pfty  no  attention  to  the 
business  of  nidification,  but  play  and  qtort 
about,  either  to  recruit  from  the  fittigae  of 
their  journey,  if  they  do  migrate  at  all,  or  else 
that  their  blood  may  recover  its  true  tone 
and  texture  after  it  has  been  so  long  be- 
numbed by  the  severities  of  the  winter. 
About  the  middle  of  May,  if  the  weather  be 
fine,  the  martin  begins  to  think  in  earnest  of 
providing  a  mansion  for  its  fimuly.  The 
crust  or  shell  of  this  nest  seems  to  be  formed 
of  such  dirt  or  loam  as  comes  most  readily  to 
hand,  and  is  tempered  and  wrought  together 
with  little  bits  of  broken  straws  to  render  it 
tough  and  tenacious.  As  this  bird  always 
builds  against  a  perpendicular  wall  without 
any  projecting  ledge  under,  it  reqnirea  ita 
utmost  efforts  to  get  the  first  fonndatioa 
firmly  fixed,  so  thai  it  may  safely  carry  the 
superstructure.  On  this  occasion  the  bird 
not  only  clings  with  its  dawa,  but  partly  tap- 
ports  itself  by  strongly  inclining  its  tail  against 
the  wall,  making  that  a  fulcmm;  and  thus 
steadied,  it  works  and  plasters  the  materials 
into  the  face  of  the  brick  or  stone.    But  then 
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thst  tluB  woilc  may  not,  while  it  is  soft  and 
green,  pull  itself  down  by  its  own  weight,  the 
provident  sichitect  has  prudence  and  forbear- 
ance  enough  not  to  advance  her  work  too 
&8t;  but  by  building  only  in  the  morning, 
and  by  dedicating  the  rest  of  the  day  to  food 
and  amusement,  gives  it  sufficient  time  to  dry 
and  harden.  About  half-aa-inch  seems  to  be 
a  suflldent  layer  for  a  day.  Thus  careful 
workmen  when  they  build  mud  walls  (informed 
at  first  perhaps  by  this  little  bird)  raise  but  a 
moderate  layer  at  a  time,  and  then  de8ist<;  lest 
the  work  should  become  top-heavy,  and  so  be 
ruined  by  its  own  weight  By  this  method 
in  about  ten  or  twelve  days  is  formed  an  he- 
mispheric nest  with  a  small  aperture  towards 
the  top,  strong,  compact,  and  warm;  and 
perfectly  fitted  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  intended.  But  then  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  the  house  sparrow,  as  soon 


as  the  shell  is  finished;  to  sisize  on  it  as  his 
own,  to  eject  Uie  owner,  and.  to  line  it  after 
its  own  manner. 

After  so  much  labour  is  bestowed  in  erect- 
ing a  mansion,  as  Nature  seldom  works  in 
vain,  martins  will  breed  on  for  several  years 
together  in  the  same  nest,  where  it  happens 
to  be  well  sheltered,  and  secure  from  the  in- 
juries  of  weather.  The  shell  or  crust  of  the 
nest  'is  a  sort  of  rustic-work  full  of  knobs  and 
protuberances  on  the  outside ;  nor  is  the  in- 
side  of  those  that  I  have  examined  smoothed 
with  any  exactness  at  all ;  but  is  rendered 
soft  snd  warm,  and  fit  for  incubation,  by  a 
lining  of  small  straws,  gruses,  and  feaUicrs ; 
and  sometimes  by  a  bed  of  moss  interwoven 
with  wooL  In  this  nest  they  tread,  or  en^ 
gender,  frequently  during  the  time  of  build- 
ing; and  the  hen  lays  from  three  to  five 
white  eggi^ — WhiUi's  SeSbome, 


Martikgal,  «.  A  broad  strap  made  fast  to  the  girths  under  the  bellj  of 
a  horse,  which  nms  between  the  two  legs  to  fEusten  the  other  end  under 
the  noseband  of  the  bridle. 

The  martingal  is  generally  attached  to  a  I  in  the  field,  and  only  efficient  when  used  by  a 
horse  who  throws  his  head  up.     It  is  unsafe  |  light  handed  and  practised  rider. 

Mash,  s.  Anything  mingled  or  beaten  together  into  an  undistinguished 

or  confused  body ;  a  mixture  for  a  horse. 

necessary  diet  while  pliysic  is  operating.    In 
making  malt  mashes,  the  water  should  be 


below  the  boiling  point,  otherwise  the  malt 
would  be  spoiled.  Mashes  sre  given  for  re- 
cruiting strength,  when  a  horse  is  debUitabed 
firom  fever  or  any  other  cause.  When  a  horse 
has  be6n  fed  high  for  some  time  with  oats 
and  beans,  a  change  to  bran  mashes  for  two 
or  three  days  will  often  do  a  great  deal  of 
good.  The  brmn  should  be  fresh,  and  perfectly 
free  from  any  musty  smell.  Tliere  is  a  finer 
kind  of  bran,  named  guigings  or  pollard, 
which,  though  more  nntrltious,  is  not  so  fit 
for  medicinal  purposes.— IfT^^i^* 


Bran  mashes  are  made  by  pouring  boiling 
water  on  fresh  sweet  bran  in  a  pail,  so  that 
the  mixture,  when  stirred,  may  be  about  the 
eonflstency  of  a  soft  poultice ;  it  is  then  to 
be  covered  over,  and  not  given  to  the  horse 
until  snflkiently  cold.  When  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  steam  the  head,  as  it  is  termed, 
Che  mash  is  put  into  the  manger  while  hot 
Steaming  tiie  head  is  recommended  in  stran- 
f lea,  colds,  and  sore  throats. 

Bran  mashes  are  proper  in  fever  and  all 
inflammatory  complaints.  They  are  useful 
also  aa  a  preparative  to  physic,  serving  to  re- 
move indurated  fisoes,  and  to  fiudlitate  the 
operation  of  the  medicine.    Mashes  are  a 

Mash,  v.  To  beat  into  a  confused  mass ;  to  mix  malt  and  water  together 

in  brewing. 
Master-sinew,  s.  A  laige  sinew  that  surrounds  the  hough,  and  divides 

it  from  the  bone  by  a  hollow  place,  where  windgalls  are  usually  seated. 
Mastication,  $•  The  act  of  chewing. 

fident  in  nutriment,  especially  when  kept  in 
small  mowsand  exposed  to  the  wind.  When 
such  hay  therefore  is  given  to  horses,  it  re- 
quires to  be  moistenod  with  water,  and  given 
in  moderate  quantity.  From  eight  to  twelve 
pounds  of  hay  and  one  peck  of  oats  is  a  sufiu 
dent  allowance,  both  as  to  proportion  and 
quantity,  for  any  saddle  horse  of  whatever  size 


Hny ,  as  often  given,  is  too  dry  for  mastica. 
M  or  digestion.  If  it  has  been  sn£kred  to 
sCmd  imtfl  the  seed  becomes  ripe,  it  is  very  de- 
fldent  in  nutriment,  and  difficult  of  digestion ; 
and,  however  perfectly  it  may  be  masticated, 
wiO  osdy  serve  to  oppress  the  stomach  witlu 
oat  affording  any  thing  that  is  capable  of  being 
fenned  into  good  chyle.     Hay  that  has  been 


kept  move  tlun  one  year  becomes  dry  and  de-    he  may  be,  provided  he  lias  only  moderate 
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mck ;  bot  wboi  bii  ezertioiii  cxeaed  thmt  de- 
giM  which  maj  be  tmned  modentc,  then  lU 
■ddltjoni]  lUainnBg  it  ttecetmrj,  lod  tbat  td- 
dician  ihoald  be  in  ottt  or  beiui. 

The  teelh  nuj  be  imperfect,  mnd  often  ire 
•o;  the  grinden  nmr  in  a  diSennt  muner 
&oin  that  in  which  the;  muld,  wen  (be  uii- 
□uja  ia  ft  Btate  of  Datum  cooieqiieadj  iluqi 
«dgn  ale  Kimetiin«  fbnned  on  the  ontaide  at 
of  the  higher  grinden,  and  an  the  inndeof  tbe 
lower  grinden ;  and  the  iniide  of  the  cheeki 
•nd  the  tongue,  with  the  ikin  or  memhnne 
connected  with  it.  An  therehy  wounded, 
which  pi«*mla  the  hone  from  tnaiticating, 

without  coniidenble  pain,  andinducea  him  to     Goaie^ueQoe*.^H^A4if- 
iwallow  hii  food  imperfectly  chewed;  thia  ' 

Mastic,  *.  A  kind  of  paa  gathered  from  trees  of  the  same  name ;  a  kind 

of  mortar  or  cement. 
Mastiff  (Canit  AnglicM,  Likn.),  (.  A  dog  of  the  largest  size. 


more  npedally  the  caae  wHh  hay ;  and  whm 
hay  ii  iwal]o«ed  in  thi*  ilate  it  doe*  harm, 
beuig  difficult  of  digenion,  a>  then  III  nutri- 
tive matter  ii  not  eauly  eitncted  b;  the 
gaatric  power ;  hence  iriie  indigeation,  llatu- 
leacy,  and  itumsroui  diiordcn.  HatluatiDn 
may  be  impeded  or  prevented  by  that  itate  of 
the  mouth  which  geneially  itlenda  teething: 
it  may  also  be  affected  by  an  injudidooa  use 
of  tbe  bit  (u  it  well  known  in  regimenta  ct 
cavalry  when  it  ii  too  common),  and  hai  been 
atcributed  to  tbe  ifKnltt  of  the  H)nin«].tBn 
giau.    The  cDiiMi|iieaee  of  thia  impeifectioD 


Thia  La  a  laige  and  powerful  anima],  moch 
atnnger  than  Aebnlldog;  hia  eara  an  longer 
■ltd  more  pendnloua;  hia  lipa  are  full  and 
looae,  the  upper  one  hai^Dg  conaideiably  over 


night. 


I  leniBc,  particularly 


Tbe  mulifr  diHen  in  form  from  the  bull- 
dog in  being  much  longer  in  the  lega,  and  not 
ao  deep  in  the  cheat ;  and  while  hia  head  ii 
large  in  proportion  to  hii  body,  he  wanti  the 
ptojecting  nnder  jaw  of  the  latter. 

Bulfon  wia  of  opinion  that  the  maadff  ia 
not  an  origin*!  race,  hut  a  mongnl  genemted 
betwixt  the  Iiiah  greyhound  and  tbe  bulU 
dog.     Thia,  howenr,  mutt  be  men  conjec- 


ture 1  for  the  mattiff,  in  bia  pun  and  nnean- 
taminated  itate,  hii  a  much  more  digufled 
aapect  than  either  of  thete  dogl ;  and  we  aie 
mther  tndined  to  beliere  him  to  be  an  original 
bned  peculiar  to  Britain.  We  an  borne  out 
in  thii  ojunion,  at  we  find  it  on  record  that  ao 
early  aa  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperua, 
thia  coantiy  waa  celebrated  on  account  of  it* 
doga  of  thia  kind.  At  the  period  Great  Bli- 
tain  wia  ander  the  Roman  yoke,  u  officer 
waaa^tponted  to  Utb  here,  whoae  aola  bcaii^ne 
it  waa  to  breed,  aelect,  and  lend  to  Roow 
aorh  aa  premiied,  by  their  liie  and  atreogth, 
to  become  fit  for  tbe  combats  of  the  unplii. 
theatre.  Dr.  Caiua,  in  hia  Tnctiae  on  British 
Dogi,  tellt  nt  that  thne  maatilfa  wen  reck- 
oned a  match  lor  a  bear,  and  four  tor  a  Uu. 
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This  dog,  from  his  luge  sise  and  command- 
ing aspect,  is  naturally  calculated  to  intimidate 
strangers,  and  he  is  admirably  suited  for  and 
principally  used  in  protecting  laige  and  exten- 
sive  premises  containing  property  of  value, 
which  he  watches  with  most  scrupulous  care 
and  assiduity.  He  is  so  instinctively  im^ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  his  chaige,  that 
he  will  only  quit  it  with  the  loss  of  his  life, 
which  he  will  rather  forfeit  than  betray  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him.  With  his  natur. 
ally  commanding  and  imposing  appearance, 
calculated  to  keep  at  a  distance  the  ill-inten. 
tioned,  he  is  nevertheless  possessed  of  the 
greatest  mildness  of  manners,  and  is  as  soli- 
citous to  gain  attention  and  as  fiutiifully  grate- 
fill  fw  favours  bestowed,  as  the  most  diminu* 
tive  of  the  canine  tribe.  The  mastiff  displays 
one  peculiarity  which  seems  inherent,.--his 
ferocity  is  always  increased  by  the  degree  of 
restraint  in  which  he  is  kept.  If  constantly 
on  the  chain  he  is  much  more  dangerous  to 
approach  than  when  in  a  state  of  liberty; 
fh>m  whence  it  evidently  appears  that  what 
may  be  considered  as  a  fxiendly  kindness  on  one 
side,  ia  slways  productive  of  confidence  on  the 
other. 

The  nuwtiif  usually  shows  a  remarkable 
and  peculiar  warmth  in  his  attachments,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  ho  is  ^ually  distinguished 
for  inveteracy  in  his  dislike.  If  he  is  once 
severely  corrected  or  insulted,  it  is  almost 
imposnble  to  eradicate  the  feeling  from  his 
memoxy,  and  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  obtain  a 
leooncilii^on  with  him.  He  seems  conscious 
of  his  own  strength,  power,  and  authority, 
and  will  seldom  condescend  to  lower  his  dig. 
xdty  by  servile  fiiwning,  wiiile  he  spears  to 


consider  his  services  as  only  befitting  a  trust 
of  the  highest  importance.  This  dog  is  natur- 
ally possessed  of  strong  instinctive  sensibility, 
speedily  obtains  a  knowledge  of  all  the  duties 
required  of  him,  and  dischuges  them  too  with 
the  most  punctual  assiduity.  In  the  protec- 
tion of  gardens,  houses,  woodyards,  and  widely 
extended  manufactories,  his  vigilance  is  very 
striking;  he  makes  regular  rounds  of  the 
whole  premises  like  a  watchman,  examines 
every  part  of  them  with  a  careful  eye ;  his 
penetration  reaches  even  the  remotest  comer, 
and  not  a  spot  is  passed  by  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  all  is  in  a  state  of  pcnfect  security.  Dur- 
ing tho  night  he  gives  a  signal  of  his  presence 
by  repeated  and  vociferous  barkings,  which  are 
increased  upon  the  least  cause  of  alarm ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  bull-dog,  whose 
iuvariable  practice  is  to  bite  before  he  barks, 
the  mastiff  always  warns  before  he  attacks. 
This  breed  is  very  difficult  to  be  obtained  in 
purity,  from  the  various  admixtures  and  ex- 
perimental crosses  which  have  taken  place. 
The  genuine  old  English  mastiff  is  now  rarely 
to  be  seen,  although  we  have  dogs  of  various 
sizes  and  colours  which  go  under  that  name. 

This  animal,  conscious  of  his  superior 
strength,  has  been  known  to  chastise,  with 
great  propriety,  the  impertinence  of  an  infe- 
rior : — a  lai^ge  dog  of  this  kind,  beloi^ng  to 
the  late  M.  Ridley,  Esq.,  of  Heaton,  near 
Newcastie,  being  frequently  molested  by  a 
mongrel,  and  teased  by  its  continual  barking, 
at  last  took  it  up  in  Us  mouth  by  the  bock, 
and  with  great  composure  dropped  it  over  the 
quay  into  the  river,  without  doing  any  further 
injury  to  an  enemy  so  much  beneath  his 
notice.— ^por^fi^  Anecdotes. 


Mastlin,  «•  Mixed  com,  as  wheat  and  rye^ 

Mat,  s.  a  texture  of  sedge,  flags,  or  rushes. 

Mat,  9.  To  coyer  with  mats ;  to  twist*  together,  to  join  like  a  mat. 

Matadore,  s>   a  term  used  in  the  games  of  quadrille  and  ombre.     The 

xnatadores  are  the  two  black  aces  when  joined  with  the  two  black  deuces, 

or  red  sevens  in  trumps. 
Match,  s*  Anything  that  catches  fire ;  a  contest,  a  game ;  one  equal  to 

another.     Vide  Racing. 
Match,  v.  To  be  equal  to ;  to  equal ;  to  suit,  to  proportion ;  to  many. 
Mats,  «.  A  husband  or  wife ;  a  companion,  male  or  female  ;  the  male  or 

female  of  animals ;  one  that  sails  in  the  same  ship ;  one  that  eats  at  the 

same  table ;  a  kind  of  toothed  instrument  to  pull  up  wood ;  a  pickaxe. 
Maw,  s*  The  stomach  of  animals ;  the  craw  of  birds. 
Maw-worm,  «.  Gut-worms  frequently  creep  into  the  stomach,  whence. 

thej  are  called  stomach  or  maw-worms. 

Mat-fxt,  $•  An  insect ;  a  rery  killing  artificial  fly. 
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Mead,  s*  A  kind  of  drink  made  of  water  and  honey. 

Meadow,  «.  Rich  pasture  ground  from  which  hay  is  made. 

Meal,  #•  The  act  of  eating  at  a  certain  time  ;  a  repast ;  the  flour  or  edible 
part  of  com. 

Mealy,  a.  Having  the  taste  or  soft  insipidity  of  meal ;  besprinkled  aa 
with  meal. 

Measb,  #.  A  mease  of  herrings  is  five  hundred. 

Measles,  s.  A  kind  of  eruptive  and  infectious  fever ;  a  disease  of  swine. 

Measlt,  o.  Scabbed  with  the  measles* 

Meathe,  «.  A  kind  of  drink. 

Medicate,  v.  To  tincture  or  impregnate  with  anything  medicinal. 

Medicinal,  a.  Haying  the  power  of  healing,  having  physical  virtue ; 
belonging  to  physic 

Medicine,  s.  Any  remedy  administered  by  a  physician. 

Medullar  or  Medullary,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  marrow. 

Mebr,  s,  a  lake,  a  boundary. 

Meershaum,  s,  a  fine  sort  of  Turkish  clay,  of  which  pipes  are  made  in 
Germany  of  various  forms.  It  assumes  a  beautiful  brown  colour  after  it 
has  been  used  for  smoking  some  time.— Creibbe. 

Meloe,  «.  Insects,  of  which  the  two  principal  species  are  the  oil  beetle,  so 
called  because,  on  being  handled,  it  exudes  from  its  legs  drops  of  a  clear 
deep-yellow  oil  or  fluid,  of  a  very  peculiar  or  penetrating  smell ;  and  the 
meloe  vesicatorius,  or  Spanish  fly,  which  is  used  for  blistering. — Ibid* 

Melwel,  s,  a  kind  of  fish. 

Membrane,  s.  A  membrane  is  a  web  of  several  sorts  of  fibres  interwoven 
together  for  the  covering  and  wrapping  up  of  some  parts. 

Membranous,  o.  Consisting  of  fibres. 

Menage,  8,  A  collection  of  animals.  Menagerie,  «.  A  place  for  keep- 
ing foreign  birds,  and  other  curious  animals. 

Menstruum,  s.  All  liquors  are  called  menstruums  which  are  used  as  dis- 
solvents, or  to  extract  the  virtues  of  ingredients  by  infusion  or  decoction. 

Mercurial,  o.  Under  the  influence  of  Mercury ;  active,  sprightly ;  con- 
sisting of  quicksilver. 


Moxniiial  ointment  is  made  by  rubbing  to. 
gether  in  a  mortar  qtucksilyer  and  hoge*  lard, 
in  various  propordona,  according  to  the  strength 
required,  until  the  former  disappears,  and  the 
mixture  assumes  a  dark  blue  or  lead  colour. 

In  the  strongest  mercurial  ointment  there 
are  equal  parts  of  quickailTer  and  lard ;  these 
are  the  best  proportions  in  which  it  can  bo 
made,  as  it  is  eadly  weakened  by  the  addition 
of  lard.  ingredient  in  ointments  for  the  mange. —  ^ 

Mercurial  ointment  is  employed  in  Teteri-  I  Whiie. 

Mercury,  s.  A  mineral  or  metallic  fluid  vulgarly  called  quicksilver,  and 


nary  prsctioeat  an  appUcadDn  tocalloaa  sell- 
ings or  enlarged  joints.  It  is  mixed  with 
camphor  in  those  eases,  and  is  certainly  much 
more  efficadotts  when  eonverted  into  a  Uisler 
by  the  addition  of  cantharides  ar  euph<»hiimi. 
In  this  state  it  u  a  good  remedy  for  bog  ^lin 
or  other  swellings  cf  the  hoek  joint. 

Mercurial  ointment  Is  said  to  be  an  efleutual 
remedy  for  the  scab  in  she^  and  is  often  an 
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distingnished  from  all  other  metals  by  its  extreme  fusibility,  which  is 
stLch  that  it  does  not  assume  the  solid  state  nntil  cooled  to  the  thirtieth 
degree  below  0  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer ;  and  of  course  is  always 
fluid  in  temperate  climates.  It  is  volatile,  and  rises  in  small  portions  at 
the  common  temperature  of  the  air.  It  readily  combines  with  gold,  sil- 
ver, lead,  tin,  bismuth,  and  zinc,  and  on  that  account  is  usefully  employed 
in  silyering  looking-glasses,  making  barometers  and  thermometers,  and 
for  various  other  purposes. —  Crabbe. 

MfiRE,  s,  A  pool,  commonly  a  large  pool  or  lake ;  a  boundary. 

Merganser,  s.  (Mergus  serrcUor,  Linn.) 


This  species  is  about  twenty^one  inches  in 
length ;  weight  two  pounds.  The  bill  is  three 
inches  long ;  the  upper  mandible  dusky,  the 
lower  red ;  irides  purplish  red.  The  head  and 
part  of  the  neck  black,  glossed  with  green ;  on 
the  back  of  the  head  the  feathers  are  long, 
forming  a  sort  of  pendant  crest ;  the  rest  of 
the  neck  and  under  port  of  the  body  white ; 
breast  ferruginous,  mixed  with  blaek  and 
white ;  upper  part  of  the  bock  glossy  black ; 
romp  marked  with  brown  and  cinereous  trans- 
morse  streaks ;  the  scapulars  and  wing  coyerts 
are  some  black  and  some  white ;  quills  dusky; 
tall  brown ;  legs  orange ;  claws  black. 

Mr.  Pennant  says  Uiis  species  breeds  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  on  the  shores  amongst  the  loose 
■tones.    They  sometimes  appear  in  the  south 

Mergus,  t,  A  genus  in  ornithology. 

Birds  of  this  genus  have  roundish  slender 
Ulls,  furnished  at  the  end  with  a  hard,  homy, 
crooked  nail;  edges  of  the  mandibles  very 
sharply  toothed,  or  serrated;  the  nostrils 
small,  subovated,  and  placed  near  the  middle 
of  the  bill :  tongue  rough,  with  hard  indented 
papilln  turned  backward;  legs  short;  feet 
wvbbed;  toes  loi^,  and  the  outer  ones  about 
the  same  length  as  the  middle ;  the  head  is 
•mall,  but  the  quantity  of  soft  silky  feathers 
with  which  it  is  furnished,  and  whidi  they 
can  bristle  up  firom  the  nape  of  the  neck  to 
the  brow,  give  it  a  laige  appearance.  They 
are  a  broad,  long-bodied,  and  fiat-backed  kind 
of  birds,  and  swim  very  squatly  on  the  water, 
the  body  seeming  nearly  submerged,  mth 
only  the  head  and  neck  clearly  seen.  They 
are  excellent  divers,  renuuning  a  long  while 
under  water,  and  getting  to  a  great  distance 
before  they  appear  again.  They  fly  near  the 
surfiice  of  the  water,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  shortness  of  their  wii^,  with  great  swift- 
ness, though  seldom  to  any  great,  distance. 
Thej  devour  a  large  quantity  of  fish ;  and 
their  pointed  sharp-toothed,  and  hooked  bills, 
are  well  calculated  for  holding  &8t  thoir 
slippery  prey,  none  of  which,  when  once 
within  their  gripe,  can  escape.     Latham  cnu. 


of  England  in  winter,  but  more  frequently  in 
the  north,  and  are  said  to  breed  in  Scotland  in 
some  of  the  lochs.  They  are  found  in  the 
Russian  dominions,  about  the  great  rivers  of 
Siberia. 

They  are  also  said  to  breed  on  the  shores  of 
Greenland,  and  are  observed  at  Hudson*s  Bay 
in  large  flocks,  breeding  there  as  well  as  at 
Newfoundland,  chiefly  on  the  islands.  The 
nest,  which  is  built  on  the  margin  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  is  said  to  be  made  with  dry  grass,  lined 
with  down;  the  eggs  are  generally  eight  in 
number,  of  a  bluish  white ;  sometimes  as  many 
as  thirteen  in  a  nest,  about  the  size  of  those  of 
a  duck.  The  young  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  adult,  by  the  black  band  on  the  wing  spot. 
^.-Montagu, 


merated  six  species  and  three  varieties  of  this 
genus,  five  of  which  are  aecounted  British 
birds.  Oeoige  Strickland,  Esq.,  of  Ro]nn, 
enumerates  six  qMcies  of  this  genus,  which  are 
all  met  with  in  Great  Britain  and  its  adjacent 
isles :  the  author  sgrees  with  him  likewise  in 
opinion,  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
order  to  clear  up  the  doubts  in  which  tbeir 
history  is  involved,  and  by  which  the  dassi- 
fication  of  different  species  is  confused:  he 
says,  "  The  genus  meigus,  though  only  a  very 
small  tribe  of  birds,  still  remain  in  the  great- 
est obscurity,  and  I  have  not  yet  met  with  any 
ornithologist,  who  has  not,  in  my  opinion, 
multiplied  the  number  of  the  species,  by  con- 
ridering  birds  of  this  genus  as  of  different 
kinds,  when  they  differ  only  in  sex.**  Hb 
arrangement  is  as  follows :— i- 

GENUS    MEROUa. 

Species  1  Merganser      Goosander 


2  Castor 
8  Serrator 
4  Albellus 
5 


Dun  Diver 
Less  Dun  Diver 
Smew 

Lough  Diver 
Red-headed  Smew. 


6  Minutus 

For  a  particular  description  of  each  species, 
vide  Beivicky  Montagu^  ^c,  ^c. 
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Msnt-iN,  (.  A  kind  of  hawk. 


vhoQ  doled,  do  not  roch  quite  to  the  ei>d  of 
the  Uil ;  the  legi  in  jellon ;  cUn  UKk. 

The  meriin,  though  imilt,  u  not  intenDT 
in  coange  U>  lu;  of  the  Ucon  tribe.  It  «* 
used  for  E&king  UriEi,  putri^eB,  and  quiilt, 
vhicb  it  would  fRqneotlr  luU  by  one  blow, 
■trikiug  them  on  the  bieeitt  head,  or  umL 
Buflbn  obwrre*,  that  thii  bird  diflen  front 
the  filconi,  and  all  the  T^adoui  Idnd,  b 
the  male  and  female  beitig  ot  the  Bme  ■». 
The  meriia  don  not  breed  here,  bat  Tuita  ui 
in  October ;  it  fiiet  low,  and  (ritb  gmt  ceU- 
ritf  and  cue.  It  pnjt  on  unall  birdi,  and 
wooda,  laying  five  or  vx  "SS^ 


Tht  Merlin— (Fateo  ^taha,  Lnm.; 
VBmeriUon,  Bun.)— The  tmalleit  of  all 
the  hawk  kind,  aarcelj  exceeding  the  ute  of 
a  black  bird.  lu  toU  ii  blue  ^  cere  and  iridei 
jrellew ;  the  head  ii  of  a  ruit  colour,  streaked 
with  black ;  back  and  wlnp  of  a  dee]Hth 
bnnni,  tinged  with  aah,  etrvaked  down  the 
•hafti  with  black,  and  edged  with  nut  colour : 
quilt  ftethen  dark  tipped  aad  margined  on 
the  Inner  webt  with  reddiih  iriiite :  the 
br«aM  utd  belly  are  of  a  yelloirah  white, 
with  itnaki  of  ruitj  brown  pdating  down- 
waida;  the  tail  ii  long,  and  marked  with 
alternate   duakj  and   palo  ban;  the  wingi, 

Mersythouoht,  t.  A  forked  bone  in  the  bodj  of  fowls. 
Mesentery,  m.  That  round  which  the  |:ats  are  convolved. 
Mesh,  *.  The  space  between  the  threads  of  a  net.     Mesh,  v.  To  atch  in 

a  net ;  to  insnare. 
Metal,  a.  A  hard  compact  body,  malleable  and  capable  of  fusion.     Th« 

metals  are  six  in  number;  first,  gold;  second,  silver;  third,  copper; 

fbnrth,  tin  ;  fifth,  iron  ;  and  sixth,  lead. 
Metallic,  o.  Partaking  of  metal,  containing  metal,  consisting  of  metaL 
Metalline,  a.  Impregnated  wilih  metal ;  consisting  of  metak 
Mettle,  *.  Spirit,  sprightUness,  conrage.     Mettlesome,  a,  Sprightlf, 

lively,  brisk. 
Mbw,  *.  A  cage,  an  enclosure,  a  place  where  a  thing  is  confined ;  crj  of 

a  cat ;  a  sea  fowl ;  the  place  where  a  hawk  changes  her  feathers. 

The  mew  la  the  place  where  hawkn  are  put  I       Hawki  mnit  be  fed  nrj  high,  and  kept 
to  moult.     Tbey  are  somotimea  kept  looae  in     ytrj  quiet  when  ther  mew;  they  are  alto 
a  nwm ;  but  it  ii,  in  m j  opinion,  moch  belter     kept  unhooded,  aad  Gnqnentlj  bathed — 
to  mew  them  on  perchei  or  on  blocks.  j  Stbri^L 
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Midriff,  s.  The  diaphragm. 

Midge,  s.  A  small  flj,  a  gnat.    The  artificial  midge  is  ver/  serviceable  in 

evening  fishing. 
Midstream,  s.  Middle  of  the  stream. 
Migration,  s.  Act  of  changing  place* 

What  has  so  often  been  said  of  herringB, 
mackerel,  uid  other  gregarious  fish  moving  in 
vast  shoals  from  Shetland  to  the  Orkneys,  and 
of  their  then  dividing  and  surronnding  the  Is- 
lands of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is,  I  think, 
liable  to  some  objections. 

During  the  last  month  (April)  large  shoals 
of  mackerel  came  on  the  shallows,  a  few  miles 
from  Brighton,  one  day,  and  disappeared  the 
next.  This  is  constantly  observed  to  be  the 
case,  not  only  there  but  in  other  places,  and 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  We 
must  consider  that  there  are  probably  as  many 
mountains,  and  valleys,  and  plains  in  the  sea 
as  we  know  there  are  on  Lmd.  We  are  to 
recollect  that  those  mountains  and  valleys  are 
covered  with  weeds  of  various  kinds,  which 
afford  food  and  shelter  to  an  infinite  number 
of  fish  and  marine  animals  and  insects ;  and 
we  know  that  all  fish  come  into  shallow  water 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  ova,  which 
the  influence  of  the  air,  not,  as  has  been  com-  I  d&poa.ttdL—— Jesse. 


monly  supposed,  of  the  sun,  is  required  for 
bringing  to  maturity.  Is  it  not  probable,  then, 
that  the  shoals  of  fish  which  are  found  on  our 
fishing  banks,  have  left  some  neighbouring 
deep,  where  they  had  retired  for  the  winter, 
till  they  are  rendered  buoyant  by  the  quantity 
of  roe  within  them,  and  are  directed  by  instinct 
to  go  and  deposit  it  in  the  adjacent  shallows  ? 
If,  as  is  generally  supposed,  all  fish,  both  great 
and  small,  from  the  whale  to  the  herring,  have 
each  their  respective  haunts  and  localities,  why 
should  we  suppose  that  they  quit  those  haunts 
to  go  many  hundred  miles  in  search  of  spawn, 
log  ground,  when  l^t  ground  is  to  be  found 
near  their  winter  retreats  P  It  appears  more 
probable  that  the  large  shoals  of  fidi  which  are 
found  are  quite  unconnected  with  each  other, 
and  that  they  have  all  just  quitted  some  neigh- 
bouring '  deep  for  the  nearest  shallow,  only 
moving  on  as  the  ground  is  occupied,  or  till 
they  have  paired  and  the  roe  is  ready  to  be 


Mile,  #•  The  usual  measure  of  roads  in  England,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  yards ;  eight  iurlongs,  or  five  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty  feet. 

Milk,  s.  The  liquor  with  which  ^^ninn^lg  feed  their  young ;  emulsion  made 
hy  contusion  of  seeds. 


To  dry  up  a  BiteKs  Milk. — ^Take  goose 
grease  and  rum,  equal  portions,  mb  the  teats 
once  or  twice  a  day ;  if  the  case  is  bad,  for 


three  or  four  days. 

Brandy  and  salad  oil,  used  in  tiie  same 
way,  will  have  a  similar  effect. 


Milktooth,  s.  Milkteeth  are  those  small  teeth  which  come  forth  before 

when  a  foal  is  aboat  three  months  old. 
MiLKWHiTE,  a.  White  as  milk. 
MiLLDAM,  #.  The  mound  by  which  the  water  is  kept  up  to  raise  it  for 

the  mill. 
Millepedes,  «.  Wood-lice,  so  called  from  their  numerous  feet. 
Millbr's-thumb,  «.  A  small  fish  found  in  brooks,  called  likewise  a  bull's 

head. 
Millet,  #.  A  plant ;  a  kind  of  fish. 
Mineral,  s.  Fossil  body,  matter  dug  out  of  mines. 
Minnow,  s.  A  very  small  fish,  a  pink. 

This  beautiful  little  fish  abounds  in  many 


of  our  small  gravelly  streams,  where  they  keep 
in  shoals ;  it  is  sometimes  called  the  pink,  and 
when  in  right  season  and  not  sick,  which  only 


happens  just  after  spawning,  is  dappled,  its  sides 
inclining  to  a  greenish  watery  sky  colour,  its 
belly  white,  and  its  back  almost  black,  but 
these  colours  are  not  universal ;  the  body  is 
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slender  and  smootli,  the  ecales  being  extremely 
small ;  it  seldom  exceeds  three  inches  in  length ; 
the  lateral  line  is  of  a  golden  colour,  the  hack 
flat  and  of  a  deep  olive ;  the  sides  and  belly 
vary  greatly  in  different  fish,  as  a  few  are  of  a 
rich  crimson,  others  are  bluish,  and  others 
white.  The  tail  is  forked,  and  marked  near 
the  base  with  a  dusky  spot  The  minnow  ap- 
pers  first  in  March,  continues  until  Michaelmas, 
and  then  betakes  himself  to  the  mud,  weed- 
roots,  of  wood  in  rivers,  to  secure  himself  from 
floods  and  fishes  of  prey.  They  are  usually 
full  of  spawn  all  the  sommer  (for  they  breed 
often),  and  quickly  arrive  at  their  growth  and 
perfection. 

Although  80  diminutive  in  size,  the  minnow 
may  be  compared  for  the  excellency  of  its  taste 
to  many  of  the  most  fiuned  fish ;  they  are  in 
some  places  made  into  minnow  tansies;  after 
being  gutted  and  well  washed  in  salt  and  water, 
their  heads  and  tails  cut  ofl^,  they  are  then  to 
be  put  with  yolks  of  eggs  well  beat  with  cows, 
lips  and  primrose  flowers,  and  a  little  tansy 
shred  very  small,  and  fried  in  good  butter ;  the 
sauce  to  them  is  butter,  vinegar,  or  verjuice, 
and  sugar.  To  the  young  sportsman,  who  has 
not  possessed  himself  of  the  patience  requisite 
to  form  the  angler,  the  minnow  yields  plenty 
of  amusement.  They  will  in  hot  weather 
bite  eagerly  aU  day,  and  are  frequently  drawn 
out  of  the  water  from  their  adhering  to  the  end 
of  the  worm,  without  being  touched  by  the 
hook ;  the  best  way  to  catch  them,  is,  to  have 
three  or  four  very  small  hooks,  baited  with  the 
least  red  worm,  or  a  piece  of  one,  and  a  crow 
qnill  float ;  fish  deeper  than  midwater,  or  near 
tiie  ground  in  shallow  places,  in  eddies,  and  at 
the  sides  of  small  stinams. 

Minnows  are  very  excellent  baitii  for  many 
fish,  as  will  hereafter  be  qtedfied,  and  when 
wanted  in  haste  for  that  purpose,  a  small 
meshed  casting-net  will  save  much  time  and 
trouble,  aa  enough  fnr  a  day's  diversion  may 

be  caught  at  a  throw  or  two  in  shallow  streams. 

•  •  • 

Minnow  Fishing. — The  tackle  for  min- 
now fishing  for  trouts,  should  be  of  the  same 
sort  as  that  for  salmon,  with  this  difference, 
that  it  must  be  finer,  with  a  stout  single  silk 
worm  gut  at  bottom,  and  the  hook  Na  2,  3, 
or  4,  aocordii^  to  the  bigness  of  the  trout  in 
the  water  where  aiq^ed  for :  the  middle-sized 
and  whitest  minnows  are  the  best  (of  which 
those  caught  in  streams  are  far  brighter  than 
those  procured  firom  ditches  or  stagnated  wa- 
ters), and  the  way  of  baiting  recommended  by 
Walton,  is, 

^  To  put  the  hook  in  at  the  mouth  and  draw 
it  out  through  the  gill  about  three  inches ;  then 
again  put  the  hook  in  at  the  mouth,  and  let 
the  point  and  beard  come  out  at  the  tail ;  then 
tie  the  hook  and  the  tail  about  with  a  fine  white 
thread,  which  will  make  it  spin  quicker ;  pull  I 


back  that  part  of  the  line  wluch  was  alack  when 
the  hook  was  thrust  in  the  second  time,  which 
will  fasten  the  head  of  the  minnow,  so  aa  to 
make  it  be  almost  stia^ht  on  the  hook ;  try  If 
it  turns  well,  which  it  cannot  do  too  fiUt. 
Angle  with  the  point  of  the  rod  down  the 
stream,  drawing  Uie  minnow  against  the  cur- 
rent gradually,  and  near  the  surfisoe :  when 
descried,  the  trout  will  freely  come  at  it;  be 
careful  not  to  snatch  it  away,  nor  strike  until 
he  has  turned  with  the  bait.  For  this  angling 
the  winch  and  ringed  rod  is  to  be  always  used; 
and  there  should  be  two  or  three  swivels  on 
the  line,  which  will  assist  the  spinning  of  the 
minnow." 

Walton's  method  may  be  altered  and  im- 
proved, by  first  thrusting  the  hook  in  at  the 
lower  side  of  the  minnow's  under,  and  also 
quite  through  the  upper  chap,  drawing  it  two 
or  three  inches  on  the  liDe,and  putting  the  hook 
in  at  the  month  as  before  directed ;  this  will 
keep  the  minnow's  mouth  dosed,  which  other- 
wise should  be  stitched  up. 

Various  hooks  are  recommended  in  minnow 
fishing ;  one  much  used  consists  <^  a  large 
hook,  with  two  veiy  small  ones  &stened  back 
to  back  to  a  piece  of  gut  about  two  inchea 
long,  with  a  small  hook  to  another  gut  somo- 
thing  shorter,  to  fasten  the  head  of  the  min- 
now :  these  pieces  of  gut  are  so  attached  to 
the  link,  that  the  two  small  hooks  may  be 
about  the  middle  of  the  minnow  when  batted, 
and  the  other  reach  the  head ;  a  small  lead 
cap  (which  renden  other  weight  unnecessary) 
slides  upon  the  link,  keeps  the  short  pieces  of 
gut  close,  and  6dls  upon  the  head  of  the  min- 
now. The  advocates  for  this  plan  boast  of  the 
certainty  of  hooking  the  trout  with  the  two 
small  hooks ;  this  may  be  true,  says  an  angler 
ci  no  inoonsiderable  skill,  but  he  asks  if  these 
small  hooks  (which  seldom  exceed  No.  12) 
are  sufficient  to  kill  a  trout  of  any  bigness; 
and  when  a  fish  is  hooked  by  thoe,  the  other 
hooks  are  entirely  useless,  from  the  situation 
in  which  they  are  placed.  Another  objection 
started  by  the  same  gentleman,  is,  that  when 
the  gut  to  which  they  are  tied  has  been  a  short 
time  in  the  water,  it  will  not  sustun  tke 
weight  of  the  hooks,  but  they  will  sink  below 
the  minnow,  and  are  continually  foul  of  weeds 
and  rubbish  at  the  bottom ;  besides,  the  lead 
cap,  fidling  upon  the  minnow'a  head,  totally 
conceals  the  eyes,  parts  which  add  life  and  at- 
traction to  the  bait,  and  are,  on  that  account^ 
so  essential  so  be  seen. 

Some  use  about  three  feet  of  stout  silk- 
worm  gut  for  the  bottom  links,  ^th  two  c/r 
three  small  swivels,  which  prevents  the  line 
from  beii^  entangled,  and  assists  the  twirlii^ 
of  the  minnow.  If  these  hooks  are  used  as 
directed  for  pike,  it  will  be  suocessfol;  the 
bottom  swivel  must  be  open  at  one  end,  that 
the  link  on  which  the  hooks  arc  mav  be  tsken 
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off  omurfffnilly  to  Iwlwited ;  the  proper  nze  of 
those  hooks  is  No.  7 ;  if  the  old  method  of  a 
luge  hook  and  a  smaller  ahoveit,  he  preferred, 
the  proper  sizes  are  Nos.  2  and  6,  with  a  run. 
ning  line ;  the  angler  can  permit  the  minnow 
to  he  carried  by  the  current  under  hashes, 
banks,  &c. ;  this  will  be  effected  by  his  suffer- 
ing the  stream  to  gain  upon  it  when  he  polls 
it  back,  which  also  prevents  its  rinking  to  the 
bottom,  and  entangling  the  hooks;  as  he 
draws  it  gently  against  the  stream,  fikTouring 
the  direction  to  which  he  would  have  the  bait 
driven,  it  will  of  course  spin  round  very  quick, 
and  this  is  the  moment  the  trout  usually  takes 
it ;  by  holdiiq^  the  rod  firm,  he  will  infiJlibly 
hook  himself;  will  then  spring  out  of  the 


water  several  tunes,  and,  by  an  astonishing 
strength  and  agility,  endeavour  to  get  quit  of 
the  hook.  The  angler  must  not  be  too  hasty, 
but  lower  hu  right  hand,  which  will  raise  the 
top  of  his  rod  and  keep  it  bent ;  by  this  means 
the  trout  may  be  tired,  but  he  will  not  readily 
suffer  himself  to  be  got  into  the  landiqg-net ; 
the  best  way  therefore,  instead  of  bringing  the 
fish  to  the  suiftoe  (where  he  will  so  violently 
plonge,  as  to  endanger  breaking  the  rod,  line, 
<Nr  hook),  is  to  keep  him  as  deep  in  the  water 
as  possible. 

Artificial  minnows  made  of  mother  of  pearl, 
&c.,  fitted  to  angle,  two,  or  more  hooks,  and 
bent  in  various  attitudes,  are  to  be  purchased 
at  all  the  tackle  makers.--Z>amel. 


M1NT9  «•  A  Talnable  herb  that  grows  yerj  ahundantly.  There  are  two 
kinds  used  in  horse  medicine,  spearmint  and  peppermint.  The  former 
is  an  excellent  carminative,  generally  affording  relief  in  flatulency  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  the  complaints  which  arise  from  it,  termed 
gripes  and  flatulent  colic. 

MiNUTB,  «.  The  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour;  any  small  space  of  time. 

Minute-glass,  «•  A  glass  of  which  the  sand  measures  a  minute. 

MiNUTS-«rATCH,  «.  A  watch  in  which  minutes  are  more  distinctly  marked 
than  in  common  watches  which  reckon  by  the  hour*  Such  are  generally 
used  by  judges  of  a  course,  &c« 

Miss,  9.  Not  to  hit ;  to  mistake. 

Missel  Thrush  (Turdus  viscworuSf  Linn. ;  La  Drainiy  Buff.)  «•  A 
bird. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  about  eleven 
inches.  The  bill  is  dusky,  the  base  of  the 
lower  hQl  yellow;  the  eyes  hazel;  the  head, 
back,  and  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a 
deep  olive  brown,  the  latter  tipped  with  white ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  hack  and  rump  tinged 
with  yellow ;  the  cheeks  are  of  a  yellowish 
white,  spotted  irith  brovm,  as  aie  also  the 
bteast  and  belly,  whi^  are  marked  with 
laiger  spots  of  a  dark  brown  ODloor ;  the  qmUs 
axe  brown,  with  pale  edges;  tail  feathers  the 
same,  the  three  outermost  tipped  with  white : 
the  legs  are  yellow,  claws  black.  The  female 
builds  her  nest  in  bushes  or  low  trees,  and 
lay*  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  greenish  blue 
coLouTj  marked  with  red  spots.  Its  nest  is 
made  of  moss,  leaves,  &c,  lined  with  dry 
grass,  strengthened  on  the  outdde  with  small 
tw^     It  begins  to  sing  very  eariy,  often  on 


the  turn  of  the  year  in  Uowing  showery 
weather,  whence  in  some  places  it  is  csUed  the 
storauoock.  Its  note  of  ai^gcr  is  very  loud 
and  harsh,  between  a  chatter  and  a  shriek, 
which  accounts  for  some  of  its  namn.  It 
feeds  on  various  kinds  of  berries,  particularly 
those  of  the  misletoe,  of  which  birdlime  b 
made.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  the 
plant  of  that  name  was  only  propagated  by 
the  seed  which  passed  the  digestive  organs  of 
this  bird,  whence  arose  the  proverb — ^*'  Tur- 
dug  malum  ssM  eaptd  ;**  it  likewise  feeds  on 
caterpillars  and  various  kinds  of  insects,  with 
which  it  also  feeds  its  young. 

This  bod  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  said  to  be  migratory  in  some 
places,  but  continues  in  England  the  wholo 
year,  and  fimjuently  has  two  broods. — B^ 
wick. 


Missile,  a.  Thrown  by  the  hand,  striking  at  a  distance. 

Mist,  «.  A  low  thin  cloud,  a  small  thin  rain,  the  drops  of  which  are  hardly 

perceptible. 
MisLETOB,  #.  The  name  of  one  of  those  plants  which  draw  their  nourish- 
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ment  from  some  other  plant.    It  generally  grows  on '  the  apple  tree, 

sometimes  on  the  oak,  and  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  ancient 

Droids. 
Mite,  «.  A  small  insect  found  in  cheese  or  com ;  a  weevil ;  vermin  found 

about  the  head  and  nares  of  hawks. 
MiTHRiDATB,  <•  Mithridate  was  formerly,  before  medicine  was  simplified* 

one  of  the  capital  medicines  of  the  shops,  consisting  of  a  great  number 

of  ingredients,  and  has  its  name  from  its  inventor,  Mithridates,  king  of 

Pontus. 


The  follo^ving  ii  the  redpe  for  Mithridate, 


or  Confection  of  Democrites. 

Gionainon  twont^r-four  drachms;  Indian 
spikenard,  ginger,  safiron,  shepherdVpurse 
seed,  frankincense,  Chian  turpentine,  of  each 
ten  drachms;  Zedoary  mace,  long  pepper, 
juice  of  hypocistus,  storax,  opoponaz,  g^ba- 
num^  opohalsam  and  castor,  of  each  one 
ounce ;  scordium,  cubebs,  white  pepper,  car- 
rot seed,  bdellium,  of  each  seven  drachms ; 


Celtic  naid,  gentian,  dittany  of  Crete,  red  roset^ 


wild  parsley  seed,  cardamoms,  sweet  fennel 
seeds,  gum  arabic,  strained  opium,  diasolTed 
in  wine,  of  each  five  drachms ;  aromatic  reed» 
valerian  root,  sagapenum,  aniseed,  of  eadi 
three  drachms;  catechu,  St.  John^s  wort, 
skinks,  of  each  two  ounces  and  a  half^  &c. 

&C. 

Another  of  these  absurd  prepaialions  is 
composed  of  teveniy'Hoo  articlea. 

MiTTEMS,  s;  Coarse  gloves  for  the  winter ;  gloves  that  cover  the  arm 

without  covering  the  fingers. 
Mob,  v.  To  harass  or  overbear  by  tumult ;  a  term  in  hunting. 
Mohair,  s*  Thread  or  stuff  made  of  camel's  or  other  hair ;  an  excellent 

article  for  sporting  dresses. 
Mole,  «.  A  mole  is  a  formless  concretion  of  extravasated  blood,  which 

grows  into  a  kind  of  flesh  in  the  uterus ;  a  natural  spot  or  discolouration 

of  the  body ;  a  mound,  a  dyke ;  a  little  beast  that  works  whilst  under 

ground. 
MoLECATCHER,  s>  One  whose  employment  is  to  catch  moles. 
Molehill,  «•  Hillock  thrown  up  by  the  mole  working  underground. 
MoLLUSCA,  s.  An  order  of  the  class  Vermes  of  Linnaeus.  It  comprehends 

naked  simple  animals  not  included  in  a  shell,  but  furnished  with  limbs, 

as  snails,  star  fish,  sea  urchins,  cuttle  fish,  &c. 
Moon-eyed,  o.  Having  eyes  affected  by  the  revolutions  of  the  moon ; 

dim«eyed,  purblind. 
MooNFisH,  <•  Moonfish  is  so  called,  because  the  tail  fin  is  shaped  like 

a  half  moon. 
Moor,  s*  A  marsh,  a  fen,  a  bog,  a  tract  of  low  and  watery  ground ;  a  negro. 
Moorcock,  s*  The  male  of  the  moorhen* 
Moorhen,  s.  A  fowl  that  feeds  in  the  fens,  without  web  feet. 
Moose,  $•  A  large  American  deer.     They  were  formerly  found  in  Ireland, 

and  their  gigantic  remains  are  frequently  discovered  in  the  bogs  and 

morasses. 
Mop,  s.  Pieces  of  cloth,  or  locks  of  wool,  fixed  to  a  long  handle,  to  dean 

floors,  carriages,  &c.  &c. 
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MoRAsa,  ».  Fen,  hog,  moor. 

Morbid,  a.  Diseased,  in  a  state  contraiy  to  heslth. 
MoRBiDNBss,  <.  State  of  being;  diseased. 
Mordant,  a.  Biting,  pungent,  acrid. 
MoRELAND,  $.  A  mountainoos  or  hiU^  country. 

MoRiLLON,  (Anat  Glaucion,  Livs.  y  Le  MoriUon,  Buff.)  «.  Anaqoatic 
bird. 


back  tod  coTerti  of  tht  vingi  bbcki  mottJod 

with  vhiU ;  quill  fsathen  ud  Ccrtiid)  bUck  ; 
Mcondmrin  while  ;  tiil  rounded  uid  grey ;  lega 
ud  toe*  fellow  brown,  with  m  gnmlrh  tiDgii ; 
wcbi  add  cUwi  black.  Length,  one  foot  foar 
inchn  ;  bntdth,  two  feet  [buiincbni  weight, 
one  pound  Mven  ouncn. 

TbB7  ue  gcuenUf  leea  In  muU  flocki, 
diraig  for  their  food,  neir    '       '  ~ 


Bill  brown,  onnge  ftom  the  Doitril)  to  the 
pcant,  the  knob  of  which  it  bUck  j  it  i)  ui 
inch  mod  ■  hmlf  long,  imthsr  nurow  towinli 
the^iei',  IbenoitriliuBplKedifery&rwird; 
IwhI  brown,  cbeeka  tinged  with  Umck  ;  iridei 
-itr>w  colour ;  m  bnad  white  drcle  round  the 
neck,  the  bock  put  of  which  ii  mottled  with 
brown ;  breaaC,  udei  of  the  bodf ,  and  vipDUr 
frathen,  white,  buied  with  bUck;  bell; 
white;  thigiu  md  Tent  feathen  brown  ud 
white  i  inner  eorertg  of  the  wing*  brown ; 

Mortar,  «.  A  strong  vemel  in  which  materials  are  broken  hj  being 
pounded  witli  a  pestle ;  a  short  wide  cannon,  out  of  which  bombs  are 
thrown  ;  cement  mode  of  lime  and  sand  with  water,  and  nsed  to  join 
stones  or  bricks. 

Mortification,  t.  The  state  of  corrnpting  or  loetng  the  vital  qualities, 
gangrene;  humiliation,  rexation,  trouble;  to  hninble,  to  depress,  to 
vei. 

Mortise,  i.  A  hole  cut  into  wood  that  another  piece  may  be  put  into  it. 

AIoss,  *.  A  plant. 

Moth,  «.  A  small  winged  insect  that  eats  cloths  and  hangings ;  an  ereti' 
ing  fishing  6j. 
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Moult,  v.  To  8hed  or  change  the  feathers,  to  lose  the  feathers. 
Mountain,  #.  A  large  hill,  a  rast  protuherance  of  the  earth.  Mountain, 

a.  Fonnd  on  the  mountains,  as  mountain  hares,  moun tain. partridges* 
Mountainous,  a.  Hilly,  full  of  mountains ;  laige  as  mountains,  huge  ; 

inhabiting  mountains. 
Mouse,  s.  The  smallest  of  all  beasts,  a  little  animal  haunting  houses  and 

corn-fields.     Vide  Field  Mouse. 
Mouth,  s.  The  aperture  in  the  head  of  any  animal  at  which  the  food  is 

received ;  the  opening,  the  entrance ;  the  instrument  of  speaking. 
Mouth,  v.  To  chew,  to  eat ;  to  seize  in  the  mouth ;  to  injure  with  the 

teeth. 
Mow,  «.  A  loft  or  chamber  where  any  hay  or  com  is  laid  up. 
Mow,  V.  To  cut  with  a  scythe ;  to  put  in  a  mow. 
Mucilage,  «•  A  slimy  or  viscous  body,  a  body  with  moisture  sufficient  to 

hold  it  together. 

Mucilage  is  made  by  dissolving  gam  aiabic  cheaply  and  abundantly  obtained  from  flax- 

in  water.     There  are  other  cheaper  gums,  seed,  or  linseed.     Eight  ounces  infuaed  in  two 

however,  that  will  answer  the  same  purpose :  or  three  quarts  of  boiling  water,  JEbnna  a  good 

mucilage  may  be  made  also  from  quince  seeds  mudlsge. — White. 
and  atarch.      For  internal   use  it  is  most 

Mucilaginous,  o.  Slimy,  viscous,  soft  with  some  degree  of  tenacity- 
Mucous,  a.  Slimy,  viscous. 
Mucus,  s.  The  viscous  substance  discharged  at  the  nose ;  any  viscous 

matter. 
Mud,  «.    The  slime  at  the  bottom  of  still  water ;  earth  well  moistened 

with  water. 
MuB,  V.  To  moult,  to  change  feathers. 
Muffle,  v.  To  cover  from  the  weather ;  to  blindfold ;  to  conceal ;  to 

involve,  to  hood  a  hawk. 
Mule,  s.  An  animal  generally  between  a  he-ass  and  a  mare,  or  between  a 

horse  and  a  she-ass. 


These  useful  and  haidy  animals  are  the 
ofispring  of  the  horse  and  ass,  or  ass  and 
mare ;  those  produced  between  the  two  last 
are  esteemed  the  best,  as  the  mule  is  observed 
to  partake  less  of  the  male  than  of  the  fe- 
male parent ;  yet  it  is  a  general  remark,  that 
they  almost  always  inherit,  in  some  d^free, 
the  obstinacy  of  the  parent  ass,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  vice  is  heightened  by 
their  being  injudiciously  broke  in. 

Savoy  produces  very  laige  mules,  but  the 
finest  are  bred  in  Spain.  They  are  chiefly 
used  in  countries  where  there  are  rocky  and 
ttouy  roads,  as  about  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
&c.  Great  numbers  of  them  are  kept  in 
these  places,  they  are  usually  black,  and  are 
strong,  well-made,  and  hurgo,  being  mostly 
bred  out  of  fine  Spanish  mares.     They  are 


sometimes  fifteen  or  sixteen  hands  high,  and 
a  good  one  of  this  kind  is  worth  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds.  No  creature  is  so  proper  for  carry- 
ii^  large  burdens,  or  more  surefooted.  They 
are  much  stronger  for  draught  than  our  hones; 
often  as  thick-set  as  our  dray-horses,  and  will 
travel  for  several  months  together  with  six  or 
eight  hundred  weight  on  their  backs. 

The  mule  far  excels  the  horse  for  traveHiqg 
in  a  mountainous  country,  the  former  being 
able  to  tread  securely  where  the  latter  can 
hardly  stand.  Their  manner  of  going  down 
the  precipices  of  the  Alps,  the  Andes,  Ac,  is 
very  extraordinary.  In  these  passages,  on  one 
ude  are  steep  eminences,  and  on  the  other 
frightfiil  abysses,  and  as  they  gonenlly  follow 
the  direction  of  the  mountain,  the  road,  in- 
stead  of  hing  on  a  level,  forma  at  every  little 
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^atNwe,  deep  dedMtin  of  Mrenl  hnndrad 
yard*  dmmmrd.  Then  cm  bg  do«ended 
only  bj  mulea,  ud  th«o  uunulg  teem  Kiui- 
ble  of  tfa«  danger,  ud  the  cautioa  that  le  to 
be  lued  in  ludi  deiceat*.  When  thej  eome 
to  the  edge  rf  one  of  these  pndpim,  tbej 
ahip,  vithout  being  cheeked  by  the  rider,  ud 
if  he  inadTerlentlj  itttenipta  to  ifoi  them  <ia, 
thej  coittJDue  inunoTihle,  apparently  nunU 
Datug  en  the  duger  that  liee  before  them, 
and  preparing  theiDBelT«  for  the  eooounter. 
Thej  not  only  attentiYely  Tien  the  rood,  bat 
tremble  and  niart  at  the  danger.  Having  fre- 
ftni  for  the  dtecent,  they  place  tbdr  fore- 
feet in  a  poatnra  aa  (f  they  vfro  etopinng 
tbemietvca,  they  then  pot  their  hind-feet 
together,  but  a  little  romrd,  a>  if  they  were 
goiiQ  to  lie  doim.  In  tlua  attitnde,  having 
taken,  as  it  were,  a  lurvey  of  the  road,  they 
■lide  down  with  the  iwiftaCH  of  a  meteor.  In 
the  meu  time,  all  that  the  nder  bw  to  do,  it 
to  keep  himaelf  bt%  OD  the  laddle  withont 
chcckl^  the  rein,  for  the  lait  motion  i>  inf- 
fieient  to  diaoider  the  equilibhtim  of  the  mule, 
in  which  caae  they  bodi  aoBToidably  peiiah. 
BbI  tbor  addina  in  thii  r^  deiceat  i< 
truly  wonderful,  for  in  thdr  iwifteat  molioit, 
wlien  thej  aeem  to  have  loat  all  goremment 
of  themaelree,  they  follow  exactly  the  differeot 
windings  of  the  road,  aa  if  they  had  preriouily 
aettled  in  their  mind  the  ronte  they  were  to 
fellow,  ud  had  taken  every  prccautioa  for 
their  aafiity. 

In  theae  joanMyt  the  naUvca  place  them- 
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•elve*  along  the  ddea  of  tlia  mooittaina,  and 
holding  by  the  rooti  of  the  tnea,  aolinate 
the  Inata  with  ahottta,  and  encounge  them  to 
persevere.  Some  mutea,  after  being  long  naed 
to  nch  ttavelling,  acqaiie  a  kind  of  repnluioa 
for  their  aafety  and  ikill,  and  thdr  value  ritca 
In  praportion  to  their  fune. 

The  Boman  ladiei  had  equipagn  drawn  hy 
mnlea,  aa  appean  from  the  medala  of  Julia 
and  Agripfona,  and  at  thii  day,  in  Spain,  the 
caniageg  of  the  DobCity,  and  even  of  princea, 
are  uinally  drawn  by  them.  We  are  aaanred 
that  H.  de  Thou,  ilret  prendent  of  the  par- 
tiunent,  had  the  fourth  CMch  in  maoce,  in 
IfiOS,  till  which  time  every  body  rode  to 
court  and  parliament  on  mulea. 

Tlte  progeny  bettraon  the  pheantot  and  the 
common  fowl,  are  neceaiarily  mules,  aa  pro. 
ceeding  from  diffirent  apeciea,  although  of 
the  aame  gcnni.  They  may  be  obtained 
with  tome  little  difficulty,  which  Ihey  aeareely 
repay,  aa  beii^  ndtber  an  improvement  In 
form  nor  goodnen  of  the  Beth.  It  <>  recom. 
mended,  aa  the  beM  method,  to  confine  a 
eock-ph««««nt  halt  grown  with  two  pullet*  of 
the  aame  age,  either  game,  bantam,  or  com- 
mon, aa  may  be  deiired;  or  to  nuke  a  honae 
for  common  faena  in  a  phcaiant  pmer^  near 
home,  where  they  will  toon  asaodate  with 
the  pheaaanta,  and  be  trodden  by  the  cocka. 
Hybridi,  or  mulet,  between  the  pheuaat  and 
Mack  gronae,  have  been  occaaionally  found  on 
the  moora.. — L*  KtUM. — Moubrtgr. 


Mdllbt,  » 


a&h. 


a,  and,  in  puticnlor,  [  &Dh  water ;  they  arc  vt 
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ninoanded  with  a  net,  the  whole  ihoel  fie. 
qaently  eacqwt  by  leaj^ng  over  it ;  for  when 
one  takes  the  leiid,  the  othen  are  sura  to  fol- 
low. 

They  come  in  gnat  ■heals  into  the  riTers 
with  U&e  tide  during  the  summer,  and  keep 
looting,  like  hogs,  in  the  ssnd  or  mud,  leaving 
their  trsoes  in  Uie  form  of  laige  round  holes ; 
but  return  back  when  the  water  ebbs,  never 
stopping  in  the  rivers.  They  are  something 
like  the  dace  in  shape,  yet  much  thicker ;  the 
head  is  slmost  squsre  and  flat  on  the  top ;  the 
nose  blunt ;  lips  thick ;  they  have  no  teeth, 
only  the  upper-lip  is  a  little  rough,  as  is  slso 
the  tongue ;  between  the  eyes  and  mouth  is  a 
hard  csllus;  the  pupil  of  the  eye  b  black, 
encircled  with  a  small  silvery  line ;  the  co- 
lour of  the  back  is  dusky,  varied  with  blue 
and  green;  the  sides  silvery,  marked  with 
broad,  dusky,  psrsllel  lines,  reaching  from 
head  to  tail,  which  is  much  forked;  the 
scales  ara  Isrge  and  deciduous,  and  sre  slso 
upon  the  covers  of  the  gills  snd  head,  and 
extend  as  fiur  as  the  nostrils.  The  laigest  axe 
nearly  half  a  yard  long,  and  the  flesh  is  ex- 
cellent 

Although  the  mullet  are  generally  first 
seen  here  in  the  month  of  June,  firom  the 
wetness  of  this  summer  the  shoals  are  later  in 
their  qypearance  than  usual.  Mullet  are  taken 
in  draught-nets  like  salmon,  but  on  this  coast 
a  diflforent  mode  of  fishing  is  pursued.  The 
shoals  in  hot  vreather  run  in  with  the  tide, 
and  after  remaining  on  the  shores  and  estu- 
aries during  flood  Uiey  return  with  the  ebbing 
water.  The  following  method  we  employed 
in  our  fishing  to-day :  being  provided  with  a 
sufBdent  quantity  of  herring-nets  and  a  nunu 
ber  of  spars  and  poles,  we  selected,  at  low 
water,  a  sandy  creek  for  our  opeiations,  snd 


commenoed  erecting  a  line  of  poles  abroas  the 
entrance  of  the  cove.  The  nets  were  then 
extended  along  these  uprights,  and  also  se- 
cured firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the  spars ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  net  is  kept  upon  the  hot- 
tom  by  a  row  of  stones,  and  the  remainder 
laid  flat  upon  the  sands.  With  the  flowing 
tide  the  fish  pass  over  the  prostrate  net,  and 
run  along  the  estuary;  at  high  water  the 
buoy-ropes  are  rsised  and  secured  to  the  up> 
right  poles ;  with  the  assistsnce  of  a  boat  the 
whole  is  effected  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  net- 
work barrier  effectually  cuts  off  the  retreat 
of  all  within.  When  the  ebb  of  tide  com. 
menoes,  the  mullet  begin  to  retire,  and  when 
they  discover  that  thdr  egress  is  obstructed, 
their  attempts  to  effiBCt  a  passsge  sre  both  con. 
stant  and  curious— now  running  down  the 
nets,  trying  for  a  broken  mesh  by  which  to 
force  an  q)erture^-now  with  a  bold  spriiq^ 
endeavouring  to  clear  the  buoy-ropea,  and, 
even  after  repeated  fsilures,  lesfang  at  it  again 
and  again.  The  last  effort  is  directed  to  the 
bottom,  but  there  the  heavy  stones  resist 
every  attempt  to  dislodge  them,  snd  deserted 
by  the  treacherous  water,  the  mullet  are  left 
upon  the  bare  ssnds.  *  * 

The  general  length  of  the  common  mullet 
(fttugU)  is  firom  twelve  to  eighteen  inches. 
Wlien  used  immediately  after  being  taken, 
the  fish  is  excellent ;  carriage,  even  for  a  short 
distance,  injures  it  Dr.  Blotch  recommends 
oil  and  lemon-juice  to  be  used  with  it  at  table. 
Vinegar,  with  parsley  and  melted  butter,  ia 
better..^  probatum  est"  •  • 

This  fish  is  sometimes  preserved  by  salting; 
and  firom  its  qpawn  an  inftrior  kind  of  caviar, 
called  batargo^  is  prepared,  by  using  the  conu 
mon  process  of  curing  and  drying. — WiU 
Sporii, 


MuLTiPAROUS,  o.  Brining  many  at  a  birth* 

Mum,  s.  Ale  brewed  with  wheat. 

MuNGREL,  s*  Anything  generated  between  different  kinds ;  anything  par- 
taking of  the  qualities  of  different  causes  or  parents. 

MuNGREL,  a.  Generated  between  different  natures,  basebom,  degenerate. 

Munition,  5.  Ammunition ;  materials  for  war. 

Muriates,  «•  Combinations  of  muriatic  acid,  with  alkalies,  earths,  or 
metals. 

AnHmonff.^-A  strong  and  useful  canstic, 
employed  by  smiths,  in  canker,  punctured 
wounds  from  picking  up  a  nail,  iHruises  of  the 
foot,  &c. 

Muriate  qf  Copper. — A  solution  of  ver- 
digris  in  muriatic  acid  or  spirit  of  salt.  A 
mild  caustic,  and  diluted  occasionally  with 
water. 

Muriate  qf  Soda Common  salt,  or  the 

salt  employed  with  food.    This  is  an  excel. 


Muriate  of  Ammonia,  commonly  named 
crude  $al  ammoniae. — ^When  dissolved  in 
vinegar,  it  has  been  found  a  useful  application 
for  splents  when  in  a  state  of  inflammation- 
Muriate  of  ammonia, 

powdered  •    2  dr. 

Vinegar       .  .     1  oz. 

Alcohol  .      .     1  oz. 

Water         .  .     2  oz. — Mir. 

Muriate  qf  Antimonpt  or  Butter  qf 
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n  in  whicb  ■  mull  qautitj  of  nit  iiia 

n  diuolicd,  ud  it  ii,  pertups,  rendered 
re  euj  of  d%eidon  ml» White, 


lent  biUne  tot  attle,  tnd,  in  tnull  dom,  I 
promotes  digefttioa.     Mav-lmnit  b&y,  or  b4d  i 
hif  of  uij  kind,  ii 
lunvei  um]  c&tllo 

Murky,  a.  Dttrk,  cloudy,  wanting  light. 

Murrey,  a>  Dukly  red. 

Mus,  t.  A  tribe  of  order  Glires,  and  class  Mammalia.     In  it  are  included 

the  common  rat  and  mouse,  Norway  rot,  musk  rat,  &c.  &c 
Muscadine,  s.  A  kind  of  sveet  grape,  sweet  vine. 
MoscLB,  t.  A  bivalve  shell-fish. 
MuscovT,  Cairo,  Guinea,  or  Indian  Duck  (Anat  motchtUw,  Linn.  ; 

Le  Canard  Mwque,  Buff.)  t. 


Thi«  tpaeisi  ii  much  lugur  than  the  conu 
Bum  dnck,  miuuring  kbont  two  feet  ia  ieagth. 
The  lull  ii  two  iochH  lodg ;  tha  tip  tod  nor 
trill  brown  -,  the  otiiBi  pvti  of  it  nd,  u  ii 
■Iki  the  rod  mrtj  tkht  whicli  jcuu  Ita  baae, 
ud  nDTound*  the  eje*.  The  crown  oF  the 
had  ii  rUhtiT  tufted  or  cmted,  and  black ; 
tlie  cheski,  thmu,  ud  fore  put  of  the  neck, 
whita,  imgnlarlf  Durked  with  bUck ;  the 
Iwllj,  frmn  the  bieatt  to  tha  thighi,  triiite. 
The  general  colour  of  the  T«t  of  die  plumigo 
ia  derp  brown,  darkeet,  and  glowed  with  green 
OB  the  back,  mmp,  quills,  ud  tail ;  the  two 
ontnde  feithen  of  the  latter,  ud  the  flm 
tht«c  of  the  former,  are  white :  the  Icgl  ud 
feel  an  red,  (kort,  and  thick.  Thii  ii  the 
geneiml  aj^earutce  of  the  muak  duck;  but. 

Muscular,  a.  Performed  by  moBcles. 


moat  everj  country, 
it  laiie*  TCry  much,  tike  all  other  birdi  In 
that  itate,  la  the  female,  the  ban  warty  or 
caruncnlated  (kio  which  is  ipread  from  the 
bill  over  the  eyei,  ia  of  a  much  duller  red, 
and  doea  not  coTer  aa  lalje  a  portion  of  the 


Tfaeae  Urda  haie  obtained  the  name  of 
Huik  Duck,  from  their  muakj  imeU,  which 
ariaea  froD)  the  liqnor  aecreted  in  the  glandi 
oD  the  rump.  They  are  a  tbriTii^  and  pro- 
lific ipeciei,  ud  their  fleah,  which  i>  hi^l; 
flaToured,  ii  by  masy  Teiy  much  eateemed. 
They  will  asKH:iate  with  the  common  ducka  ; 
'  wanting  of  tbeLr  pro- 
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MusKy  «•  A  rery  powerful  perfume ;  it  is  procured  from  a  kind  of  Indian 
goat. 

Musket,  s.  A  soldier^s  gun ;  a  male  hawk  of  a  small  kind. 

Musketeer,  «•  A  soldier  whose  weapon  is  his  musket. 

MusKETOOK,  s.  obs.     A  blunderbuss,  a  short  gun  of  a  large  bore. 

MysLiN,  s*  A  fine  stuff  made  of  cotton. 

Mustard,  «.  A  plant. 

Musty,  a.  Mouldy,  spoiled  with  damp,  moist  and  fetid ;  stale. 

Mute,  a.  Silent,  not  vocal,  not  having  the  use  of  voice. 

Mute,  #.  The  excrement  of  hawks. 

Mute,  v.  To  dung  as  birds. 

Mutton,  s*  The  flesh  of  sheep  dressed  for  food ;  a  sheep. 

Muzzle,  s.  The  mouth  of  any  thing ;  a  fastening  for  the  mouth  which 
hinders  to  bite ;  a  contrivance  to  prevent  a  horse  from  eating  hay  or 
litter. 

Muzzle,  v.  To  secure  the  mouth. 

Myopt,  s.  Shortness  of  sight. 

Myrrh,  s.  A  precious  kind  of  gum.  Myrrh  is  sometimes  used  in  vete- 
rinary practice.  The  tincture  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  grooms  and 
farriers,  for  recent  wounds.  The  dose  of  myrrh  is  from  one  or  two 
to  three  drachms. 


1\  Ao,  (•  A  bkmU  hone ;  a  hone  in  femiliair  langiuge. 

Nail,  *.  The  horny  snbstuice  at  the  enda  of  the  fingers  and  toes ;  the 
talons  of  birds  and  beasts ;  a  spike  of  metal  by  which  things  ar«  fastened 
together ;  a  stnd,  a  boss ;  a  kind  of  measare,  two  indoes  and  a  qnarter. 

Napk,  (.  The  joint  of  the  neck  behind. 

Narcotic,  o.  Producing  torpor,  or  stape&cdon. 

Nabks,  (.  The  hawk's  nostrils. 

Narrow,  a.  Not  broad  or  wide. 

Narrow-hexls,  f.  A  ^sease  in  horses. 


Cbnme  l«mtoM>  mij  gut  in  mioat  de- 
greet,  utd,  in  the  euHj  (Mgn  nf  the  diMidgr, 
ft  hone  mej  do  eonndenbla  work,  hj  piling 
hfc  feet  pnpolf ,  end  keefring  them  cool  ind 
moM ;  bj  pering  the  taUt,  pulting  on  k  wide 
hollow  ihoe,  ud  keeping  Ihotn  iloppad  with 
tmz  ofntninil.  Bj  tacb  muugement  the  pro- 
greei  nf  ibe  diweie  11U17  be  reCuded,  ud  the 
tiCTM  mneb  nliaied ;  but  it  am  never  be 
cnnd.  Meet  temmonlj  the  diwue  gnduillf 
get!  mm,  ui4  at  lengtli  the  hone  becamM  nnSt 
forever)' kind tfvorit.  At  thl> period  the harw 
ii  gtmenlly  bHnered  or  fired,  end  lamed  to 
gnu.  Bat  thii  uerer  doee  enj  good  ;  ihoee 
with  clew,  or  hingei  and  eowi,  have  been 
pi^oead,  and  emplojed  oilb  »  new  to  open 


the  heele ;  hot  of  eoane  tbej  htre  Derer  doo* 
uij  good,  other  in  the  my  of  pfenntian  or 
cnie.  The  hoof  hie  been  all  niped  iwaf, 
and  the  hone  turned  to  gnn  antO  >  new  hoof 
bu  groirn  down  of  a  propo  form,  but  il  hii 
tierer  done  nj  good.  Tint  cruel  opcntion 
of  tearing  off  lbs  aole,  tecbnicallj  tenned 
dnwing  the  »le,  wu  fbrmerl]r  pnctiied  for 
it,  bnt  ia  now,  I  truW,  completely  lUiRiQ- 
tjaoed.  In  ihort,  ereiy  thing  that  hnnun 
Ingenoity  am  deriie  hu  been  tried,  but 
nothing  hu  arer  been  fband  to  eon  thli  dl»> 
order.  I  beliere  at  ihii  tboe  all  nteriniriua 
•gne  in  the  olmiion  of  Iti  being  ibnlDtely 
ineunble — B/mim. 

A  A 
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Native,  a.  Produced  hj  natare>  not  artificial ;  natural,  snch  as  is  accord- 
ing to  nature ;  conferred  by  birth ;  pertaining  to  the  time  or  place  of 
birth,  original. 

Natural,  a.  Produced  or  effected  by  nature. 


The  natural  fly  delights  in  hovering  over  the 
stream,  and  performs  it  with  Aat  ease  and 
heauty,  vhich  cannot  he  attained  with  the  ar- 
tificial, hut  the  former  often  drowns  when  tired 
of  making  its  airy  evolutions,  and  it  is  then  the 
latter  best  resembles  it,  and  as  a  drowned  fly 
is  the  artificial  one  taken  by  the  fish,  no  art 
being  able  to  make  that  play  upon  the  water 
like  the  living  one. 

This  way  of  angling  is  chiefly  adapted  to 


warm  weather,  when  the  water  is  low  and 
clear ;  and  is  best  in  small  rivers  and  brooks, 
where  the  angler  can  keep  more  out  of  tight 
than  near  Isji^  waters,  that  are  more  expoaed. 
He  must  have  a  long  rod,  as  before  described 
for  artificial  fly  fishing;  the  line'fitie  for  neariy 
the  whole  length  of  it  (which  is  not  to  exceed 
three  fburUis  of  that  of  the  rod),  with  a  fine 
short  shanked  hook,  in  nze  proportaoned  to 
the  baits. 


Nave,  s.  The  middle  part  of  the  wheel  in  which  the  axle  moTes ;  the 

middle  part  of  the  church,  distinct  from  the  aisles  or  wings. 
Na  VBLOALL,  s.  Navelgall  is  a  bruise  on  the  top  of  the  chine  of  the  back, 

behind  the  saddle,  right  against  the  nayel. 
Neap,  o.  Low,  decrescent. 
Neat,  $•  Black  cattle,  oxen ;  a  cow  or  ox. 
Neat*s-foot  Oil,  s.  Is  extracted  from  the  feet  of  oxen,  &c. ;  it  is  used 

in  lubricating  stiff  joints,  old  sprains,  &c.,  and  is  an  excellent  presenra- 

tiye  of  harness  and  leather. 
Neb,  s.  Nose,  beak,  mouth.     In  Scotland,  the  bill  of  a  bird. ' 
Nebula,  s.   It  is  applied  to  appearances  like  a  cloud  in  the  human  body, 

as  to  fihns  upon  the  eye. 
Neck,  «.  The  part  between  the  neck  and  the  body  ;  a  long  narrow  part. 

stallions,  it  is  a  iHsHncHve  texual  mark,  and 
hence  less  to  be  depended  on.  Now  and  then, 
the  neck  is  arched  downwards,  which  is  called 
ewe-necked.  When  the  deformity  is  oonai- 
derable,  it  prevents  the  head  from  being  or- 
ried  in  its  toue  angle ;  instead  of  which,  the 
nose,- from  being  projected  upwards  and  for- 
wards, has  occasioned  such  horses  to  be  called 
Btaigazers ;  to  remedy  which,  it  is  usual  to 
draw  the  head  down 'by  a  martingaL  In  the 
horse,  as  well  as  in  aU  the  grazii^  tribes,  the 
length  of  the  well  proportioned  neck  is  audi, 
that,  adding  to  it  the  angle  resulting  from  the 
head,  the  length  of  both  is  equal  to  the  h^|^t 
of  the  shoulders  from  the  ground.  It  may 
not,  also,  be  amiss  to  mention,  that,  in  die 
purchase  of  a  horse,  it  is  prudent  to  observe 
whether  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  bean  any 
marks  of  a  ti^t  colbo*  having  been  worn : 
when  such  an  afqiearance  does  exist,  it  com- 
monly  arises  either  from  a  strap  worn  to  pre- 
vent  the  action  of  crib-biting,  or  such  a  hone 
is  apt  to  unloose  himself,  which  is  almost  an 
equal  .defect— £/atn^. 


The  neck 'Should  form  from  the  head  to 
the  withen,  an  elegant  but  moderate  curve, 
with  which  it  should  unite  with  a  very  mode- 
nte  depression  only ;  while  its  under  surface 
ought  to  be  but  very  slightly  incurvated,  and 
should  enter  the  chest  rather  above  the  point 
of  his  shoulders.  A  laige  prominent  wind- 
pipe adds  to  the  perfection  of  the  lower  sur- 
fiice  of  the  neck.  In  point  of  length,  it  is  of 
consequence  that  the  neck  be  duly  propor- 
tioned. The  long  neck,  when  thin  withal, 
seldom  presents  a  firm  or  proper  resistance 
against  ihe  pressure  of  the  bit.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  neck  is  too  short,  the  head 
is  frequently  ill  placed,  and  the  lever  in  the 
hand  of  the  rider  will  be  also  too  short 
Such  necks  are  often  likewise  weighty,  and 
.  overloaded  with  flesh.  It  is  evident,  also,  that 
such  cannot  be  reined  up  without  danger  of 
suffocation;  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  short- 
necked  horse  is  speedy*  When  the  upper 
sur&ce  of  the  neck  is  thick  and  heavy,  it  is  a 
very  strong  presumption  of  a  sluggish  disposi- 
tion, particularly  in  geldings  and  mares.     In 


Needle,  s,  A  small  instrument  pointed  at  one  end  to  pierce  doth,  .and 
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perforated  at  the  other  to  receive  the  thread ;  the  smallsteel  bar  which, 
in  the  mariner's  compass,  stands  regularly  north  and  south. 

Neigh,  v*  To  utter  the  voice  of  a  horse. 

Neigh,  «.  The  voice  of  a  horse. 

Nerve,  s.  The  nerves  are  the  organs  of  sensation  passing  from  the  brain 
to  all  parts  of  the  body ;  it  is  used  by  the  poets  for  sinew  or  tendon. 


Neurotomp.^^A  question  has  arisen  how 
fiur  a  hone  that  has  undergone  the  operation 
.  of  the  division  of  the  nerve  of  the  leg,  and  has 
recovered  from  the  lameness  with  which  he 
was  before  affected,  and  stands  his  work  well, 
may  be  considered  to  he  sound.     In  our  opi- 
nion there  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  the  matter. 
Does  the  operation  of  neurotomy  render  a  horse 
«s  capable  of  work  as  he  was  before  he  became 
affected  with  the  disease  on  account  of  which, 
and  to  relieve  him  from  the  torture  of  which, 
the  nerve  was  divided?    Is  the  operation  of 
neurotomy  so  invariably  followed  by  capabi- 
lity, and  continued  capability  of  ordinary  and 
-  even  extraordinary  work,  that  they  may  rega- 
larly  be  considered  as  cause  and  effect  ?     The 
most  strenuous  defenders  of  the  nerve  opera- 
tion cannot  affirm  this.     They  can  only  say 
that  they  partially  succeed  in  almost  every  fiiir 
caae«-*tiiat  they  perfectly  succeed  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases ;  but  they  cannot  deny  that  the 
horse  will  batter  and  bruise  that  foot,  when  he 
haa  lost  sensation  in  it,  which  should  have 
been  tanderly  used ;  that  even  the  hoof  will 
totneiimes  be  lost,  after  operations  performed 
with  the  greatest  judgment ;  that  the  lameness 
vnU  sometimes  return,  after  the  animal  has 
gone  sound,  one,  two,  or  three  years ;  and  that, 
after  all,  there  is  a  little  unpleasantness,  and 
even  nnsafeness  in  the  action  of  the  horse, 
from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  foot 
meets  the  ground  when  its  feeling  is  destroyed ; 
and  tliat  the  horse  is  more  liable  to  accidents, 
for  he  will  travel  on  without  warning  his  rider 
of  the  evil,  after  a  piece  of  glass  has  pene- 
trated his  foot,  or  a  stone  has  insinuated  itself 
between  the  sole  and  the  shoe ;  and  thus  irre- 


parable mischief  will  be  done,  before  the  cause 
of  it  can  possibly  be  detected.  A  horse  on 
whom  this  operation  has  been  performed  may 
be  improved-— may  cease  to  be  lame,  may  go 
well  for  many  years ;  but  there  is  no  certainty 

of  his  continuing  to  do  so,  and  he  is  unsound. 

•  •  • 

Poiei — These,  as  well  as  the  omens  of 
death  watches,  dreams,  &c.,  are  for  the  most 
part  founded  upon  some  accidental  coinci- 
dences ;  but  spilling  of  salt  on  an  uncommon 
occasion  may,  as  I  have  known  it,  arise  from 
a  disposition  to  apoplexy,  shown  by  an  incipi- 
ent numbness  of  the  hand,  and  may  be  a  fatal 
symptom ;  and  persons  dispirited  by  bad 
omens  sometimes  prepare  the  way  for  evil 
fortune,  for  confidence  in  success  is  a  great 
means  of  ensuring  it 

I  knew  a  man  of  very  high  dignity,  who 
was  exceedingly  moved  by  these  omens,  and 
who  never  went  out  shooting  without  a  bit- 
tem*s  claw  fikstened  to  his  button-hole  by  a 

riband. 

•  •  • 

Under  these  circumstances  a  man  must 
either  pick  his  shots  or  occanonally  miss, 
though  his  gun  be  every  time  held  straight 
I  venture  to  say  there  is  no  sportsman  living 
who  has  not  been  known  to  miss  the  fiurest 
shots,  ahd  there  are  very  few  but  now  and 
then  in  a  season  will  shoot  badlv  for  a  whole 
day.  It  stands  to  reason  when  the  most  skil- 
fill  may  become  for  a  time  unnerved  for 
shooting  by  ill  health,  oppression  of  mind, 
one  n^ht*s  debauch,  or  anything  that  will 
operate  on  the  temper  or  nerves. — The  Hotm 
---JSir  Humphry  Davy — Hawker. 


Nbst,  s>  The  bed  formed  by  the  bird  for  incubation ;  any  place  where 
insects  are  produced ;  an  abode ;  boxes  of  drawers,  little  conyeniences. 

Nest,  v.  To  build  nests.     Vide  Nidification. 

Nesteog,  «.  An  egg  left  in  the  nest  to  keep  the  hen  from  forsaking  it. 

NiESTi^Ey  ««  To  house,  as  in  a  nest ;  to  cherish,  as  a  bird  her  young. 

Nesti^ivg,  s.  a  bird  taken  out  of  the  nest. 

Net,  s»  a  texture  woven  with  large  interstices  or  meshes,  used  for  taking 
fish  and  birds.  Game  is  frequently  thus  poached,  and  to  the  smaller 
kinds,  particularly  snipes,  the  net  is  very  destructiye. 

The  mipe  net  seems  to  be  the  most  de-  I  Ireland,  as  follows :  it  must  be  about  half  as 
•tnictive,  and  is  used  with  great  success  in  |  long  again  as  the  partridge-net,  with  the  meshes 
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much  Bmaller  and  not  quite  bo  deep;  two 
Btrong  men  hold  each  end  of  the  net,  and  run 
down  the  wind  with  it,  as  fiutas  posaihle,  hay. 
ing  not  time  even  to  look  where  they  are  going, 
as  they  muBt  constantly  mind  the  net,  to  see 
when  a  bird  strikes  it,  that  they  may  let  it  fall, 
by  which  means  they  secure  these  birds ;  they 
get,  of  course,  very  severe  falls,  from  the  at- 
tention they  are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  net, 
but  are  amply  repaid,  it  being  no  uncommon 
circumstance  for  them  to  take  one  or  two 
hundred  brace,  in  a  very  few  hours  (especi- 
ally  if  the  day  is  dark  and  windy,  which  is 
the  most  favourable  time  both  for  gun  and 
net).  The  top  part  of  the  net  gets  so  forward, 
that  by  the  time  the  snipe  perceives  it,  and 
rises,  on  striking  the  lower  part  of  it,  he  is 
secured.    One  netted  Bnipe  is  worth  twenty 

that  are  shot. 

•  •  • 

Anecdote  of  Netting  Snipes. — ^Yiuonary 
in  the  ertreme  were  many  of  the  devices 
which  entered  into  his  head  in  regard  to  com- 
passing the  wild  fowl,  that  resorted  hither  in 
astonishing  abundance ;  in  two  only  of  those 
which  he  put  into  execution  was  he  suocessful ; 

Net  WORK,  s.  Anything  resembling  the  work  of  a  net. 
Neurology,  «.  A  description  of  the  nerves. 
Neurotomy,  s.   Vide  Nerve. 
Newfoundland  Dog  (Cants  Sensilis),  «• 


namely  with  the  talking  hare,  and  the  snipe 
net  Of  his  numberless  expeditions  with  the 
latter,  one  is  worthy  of  recitel.  It  was  at  the 
close  of  a  cold  winter^s  day,  when  John  and  aa 
attendant  sallied  forth  from  Grenton  for  the 
moor,  anticipating  much  sport,  as  the  wind  and 
the  complexion  of  the  evening  seemed  pexti. 
cularly  &vourable ;  moreover  they  soon  en- 
countered a  hail-storm,  which  made  the  fairda 
lie  to  their  perfect  satis&ction. 

They  had  at  length  taken  a  quantity  of 
snipes,  and  were  thinking  about  returning, 
when  something  struck  the  net  with  unusual 
force,  and  struggled  so,  that  the  poles  were 
with  diflBculty  kept  to  the  ground.  What  hare 
we  here,  said  the  attendant,  calf^  sheep,  hog, 
dog,  or  goat?  It  is  the  d— I,  I  believe,  re- 
plied  John,  and  if  we  can  but  hold  him  &«t, 
we  shall  have  made  a  tolerable  night's  work 
of  it.  The  net  had  enclosed  a  goose  of  a  coarse 
dun-coloured  plumage,  no  one  knew  what  sort 
of  a  goose  it  was,  but  it  was  allowed  to  be  the 
largest  aquatic  bird,  the  hooper  excepted,  ever 
taken  on  King's  Sedgmoor. — ThomhiU — 
Sporting  Anecdotes. 


In  a  state  of  purity,  and  uncontaminated 
by  a  mixture  of  any  inferior  race,  this  Lb  cer- 
tainly the  noblest  of  the  canine  tribe.  His 
great  size  and  strength,  and  majestic  look,  con^ 
vey  to  the  mind  a  Bort  of  awe,  if  not  fear,  but 
which  is  quickly  dispelled  when  we  examine 
the  placid  serenity  and  the  mild  expressive 
intelligence  of  his  countenance,  showing  at 
once  that  ferocity  is  no  part  of  his  disposition. 

The  full-sized  Newfoundland  dog  from  the 
nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail  measures  about 
six  feet  and  a  half^  the  length  of  the  tail 
being  two  feet ;  from  the  one  fore  foot  to  the 
other,  over  the  shoulders,  five  feet  eight 
inches ;  girth  behind  the  shoulders  three  feet 
four  inches ;  round  the  head,  across  the  ears, 
two  feet;  round  the  upper  part  of  the  fore 
leg,  ten  inches ;  length  of  the  head,  fourteen 
inches;  and  his  feet  are  webbed,  by  which 
means  he  can  swim  with  great  ease.  He  is 
covered  with  long  shaggy  hair,  has  feathered 
1^,  and  an  extremely  villous  tail,  which  is 
cuniliaear. 

This  dog  is  but  of  recent  introduction  into 
this  country  from  the  island  whose  name  he 
bears,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  distinct 
race.  I  cannot  agree  with  some  naturalists 
who  hold  the  opinion  that  the  Siberian,  Lap- 
land, and  Iceland  dogs  are  from  the  same  stock 


of  the  head  in  this  last  is  very  diflferent,  and 
his  muzzle,  though  long,  is  not  nearly  so 
acute  as  in  the  others ;  he  also  difiien  materi- 
ally in  his  shape,  but  more  especially  in  the 
length  of  his  body. 

This  d<^  is  not  remarkable  for  symmetry 
of  form,  or  in  the  setting  on  of  his  legs, 
whence  his  motion  is  somewhat  awkward  and 
loose,  and  consequently  he  is  not  distinguished 
for  speed,.~a  defect  which  might  be  remedkd 
by  breeding,  were  an  improvement  ia  ibat 
particular  thought  desirable. 

The  Newfoundland  dog  is  docile  to  a  very- 
great  degree,  and  nothing  can  exceed  hiaaifec 
tion.  Naturally  athletic  and  active,  he  is 
ever  eager  to  be  employed,  and  seems  del%htcd 
to  perform  any  littie  ofiSoe  required  of  him. 
Nature  has  given  him  a  great  share  of  emn- 
lation,  and  hence  to  be  surpassed  or  overcome 
is  to  him  the  occasion  of  great  pain.  Active 
on  every  emergency,  he  is  the  friend  of  all^ 
and  is  naturally  without  the  least  disposition 
to  quarrel  with  other  animals.  He  seldom  or 
never  oflfers  offence,  but  will  not  receive  an 
insult  or  injury  with  impunity.  Sudli  is  the 
capacity  of  his  understanding,  that  he  can  be 
taught  almost  even'thing  which  man  can  in- 
culcate,  and  of  which  his  own  strei^^  and 
frame  are  capable.     His  sagadty  can  only  be 


as  the  Newfoundland,  because  the  fonnation  1  exceeded  by  his  energies,  and  be  penevevaa 
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vith  unabated  ardour  in  whateyer  shape  he 
is  employed,  and  while  he  has  a  hope  of  suc- 
cese  he  will  never  dacken  in  his  efforts  to 
attain  it.  The  amaaa'ng  pliability  of  his  tem- 
per peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  use  of  man,  and 
he  never  shrinks  firom  any  service  which  may 
be  required  of  him,  but  undertakes  it  with  an 
ardour  proportionate  to  the  difficulty  of  its 
execution.  Taking  a  singnlar  pride  in  being 
employed,  he  will  carry  a  stick,  a  basket,  or  a 
bundle,  for  nules  in  his  mouth,  and  to  deprive 
him  df  any  of  these  is  more  than  a  stranger 
could  accomplish  with  safety. 

Sagadty  and  a  peculiar  fidthful  attachment 
to  the  human  species  are  characteristics  inse- 
parable from  this  dog,  and  hence  he  is.ever^n 
the  alert  to  ward  off  from  his  master  ev^ 
impending  danger,  and  to  free  him  from  every 
peril  to  which  he  may  be  exposed.  He  is 
endowed  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  cou- 
nge,  whether  to  resent  an  insult  or  to  defend 
his  friends,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life. 

Habitually  inclined  to  industrious  employ- 
ment, such  dogs  are  as  useful  to  the  settlers 
of  the  coast  from  which  they  are  brought,  as 
our  ponies  and  galloways  are  to  us.  It  is  easy 
to  accustom  them  to  daily  labour.  From 
three  to  five  of  them  are  harnessed  to  a  sledge 
or  other  vehicle,  containii^  a  load  of  wood  or 
lumber,  amounting  to  twenty  or  thirty  stone, 
which  ihey  steadily  draw  for  miles  with  ease. 
This  they  do  without  the  aid  of  a  driver,  when 
diey  are  acquainted  ynih  the  road,  and  having 
delivered  their  burden,  they  return  home  to 
their  master,  and  receive  as  a  reward  for  their 


labour  their  accustomed  food,  which  generally 
consists  of  dried  fish,  of  which  they  are  said 
to  be  extremely  fond.  The  qualifications  of 
this  dog  are  extensive  indeed ;  as  a  keeper  or 
defender  of  the  house,  he  is  &r  more  intelli- 
gent,  more  powerful,  and  more  to  be  depended 
upon  than  the  mastiff,  and  has  of  late  years 
been  much  substituted  for  him  in  England ; 
indeed  he  may  with  great  propriety  entirely 
supersede  that  breed.  As  a  watch  dog,  and  for 
his  services  upon  navigable  rivers,  none  can 
compete  with  him ;  and  various  sportsmen  have 
introduced  him  into  the  field  as  a  pointer  with 
great  success,  his  kind  disposition  and  sagacity 
rendering  his  training  an  easy  task. 

The  usual  &te  of  other  fine  dogs  attends 
this  generous  race  among  us;  they  are  too 
often  d^raded  and  degenerated  by  inferior 
crosses,  which  with  so  noble  an  aninial  should 
be  avoided  by  every  possible  means. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  action  which 
took  place  between  the  Nymph  and  Cleopatra, 
during  the  late  war,  there  was  a  large  New- 
foundland dog  on  board  the  former  vessel, 
which  the  moment  the  firing  began  ran  from 
below  deck,  in  spite  of  the  endeavours  of  the 
men  to  keep  him  down,  and  dimbix^  up  into 
the  main.4:hains  he  there  kept  up  a  continual 
barking,  and  exhibited  the  most  violent  rage 
during  the  whole  of  the  engagement. 

When  the  Cleopatra  struck,  he  was  among 
the  foremost  to  board  her,  and  there  walked 
up  and  down  the  decks,  seemingly  conscious 
of  the  victory  he  had  gained. 


Newt,  s.  Eft,  small  lizard. 

KiBBLB,  V.  To  bite  by  little  at  a  time,  to  eat  slowly ;  to  bite  as  a  fish  does 

the  bait ;  not  to  bite  sportiDgly. 
Nick,  «.  A  notch  cut  in  anything ;  in  hazard,  a  winning  throw. 
Nick,  v.  To  hit,  to  touch  luckily  ;  to  cut  in  nicks  or  notches ;  to  suit,  as 

tallies  cut  in  nicks ;  a  term  at  hazard ;  to  shorten  a  horse's  tail. 


The  operation  of  nicking  is  thus  performed. 
The  side  line  is  put  on  the  horse,  or  some  deem  it 
more  prudent  to  cast  him,  and  that  precaution 
we  should  be  disposed  to  recommend.  The  hair 
at  the  end  of  the  tail  is  securely  tied  together 
for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  attachii^f  a  weight 
to  it.  The  operator  then  gnaps  the  tail  in  his 
hand,  and  lifting  it  up,  feels  for  the  centre  of 
one  €i  the  bones  (the  prominences  at  the  ex- 
tremities  vrill  guide  him  to  this),  frt>m  two  to 
four  inches  from  the  root  of  the  tail,  accord- 
ing to  the  sise  of  the  horse.  He  then  with  a 
sharp  knife  ^vides  the  musdes  deep  from  the 
edge  of  the  tail  on  one  side  to  the  centre,  and 
continuing  the  incision  across  the  bone  of  the 
tail,  he  makes  it  as  deep  on  the  other  side. 
One  continued  incision,  steadily,  yet  rapidly, 
made,  will  accomplish  this.  If  it  be  a  blood 
horse  this  will  be  sufficient.     For  a  hunter, 


two  indsions  are  usually  made,  the  second 
being  about  two  inches  below  the  first,  and 
likewise  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  bones ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that 
the  indsion,  in  order  perfectly  to  divide  the 
muscles  that  bring  down  the  tail,  must  not  be 
so  deep,  as,  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  a  joint,  to 
endanger  the  wounding  of  the  ligament  which 
ties  the  bones  together,  or  the  substance  which 
is  interposed  between  the  joints,  and  thus  by 
destroying  the  joint  to  render  the  tail  de- 
formed* 

On  a  hackney,  or  cocktail,  a  third  indsion 
is  made ;  for  fashion  has  decided  that  his  tail 
shall  be  still  more  elevated  and  curved.  Two 
indsions  only  are  made  in  the  tail  of  a  mare, 
and  the  second  not  very  deep. 

When  the  second  indsion  is  made,  some 
fibres  of  the  musdes  between  the  first  and 
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second  inciaioiM  will  project  into  the  wounds, 
and  which  must  he  removed  with  a  pair  of 
curved  scissors.  The  same  must  be  done  with 
the  projecting  portions  from  between  the  se- 
cond and  third  indsions;  and  the  wounds 
should  be  carefully  examined  to  ascertain  that 
the  muscles  have  been  equally  divided  on  each 
side,  otherwise  the  tail  will  be  carried  awry. 
This  being  done,  pledgets  of  tow  must  be  in- 
troduced deeply  into  each  gap,  and  confined, 
but  not  too  tightly,  by  a  bandage.  A  very 
profuse  bleeding  will  alone  justify  any  tight- 
ness' of  bandage ;  and  the  ill  consequences 

NiDE,  s.  A  brood,  as  a  nide  of  pheasants* 
NiDXFiCATioN,  8,  The  act  of  building  nests. 


which  have  resulted  from  re-nickiiig  are  mainlj 
attributable  to  the  unnecessary  force  whicli 
is  used  in  confining  these  pledgets.  Even  if 
the  bleeding,  immediately  afler  the  operation, 
should  have  been  very  great,  the  roller  must 
be  loosened  in  two  or  three  hours,  otherwise 
swelling  and  inflammation,  or  death,  may  po«- 
sibly  ensue.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  ope- 
ration, the  bandage  must  be  quite  ranoved ; 
and  then,  all  that  is  necessary,  so  fiur  as  the 
healing  of  the  wounds  is  conocnied,  is  to  keep 
them  clean. 


It  is  curious  to  observe  with  what  difiierent 
degrees  of  architectonic  skill  Providence  has 
endowed  birds  of  the  same  genus,  and  so 
nearly  correspondent  in  their  general  mode  of 
life;  for  while  the  swallow  and  the  house 
martin  discover  the  greatest  address  in  raising 
and  securely  fixing  crusts  or  shells  of  loam  as 
eunabfila  for  their  young,  the  bank  martin 
terebrates  a  round  and  regular  hole  in  the 
sand  or  earth,  which  is  serpentine,  horizontal, 
and  about  two  feet  deep.  At  the  inner  end 
of  this  burrow  does  this  bird  deposit,  in  a  good 
dc^free  of  safety,  her  rude  nest,  consisting  of 
fine  grasses  and  feathers,  usually  goose  fea- 
thers, very  inartifidally  laid  togeUier. 

Perseverance  will  accomplish  any  thing: 
though  at  first  one  would  be  disiuclined  to 
believe  that  this  weak  bird,  with  her  soft  and 
tender  bill  and  daws,  should  ever  be  able  to 
bore  the  stubborn  sandbank  without  entirely 
disabling  herself;  yet  with  these  feeble  instru. 
ments  have  I  seen  a  pair  of  them  make  great 
despatch  :  and  could  remark  how  much  they 
had  scooped  that  day  by  the  fresh  sand  which 
ran  down  the  bank,  and  was  of  a  different 
colour  from  that  which  lay  loose  and  bleached 
in  the  sun. 

In  what  space  of  time  these  little  artists  are 
able  to  mine  and  finish  these  cavities  I  liave 
never  been  able  to  discover,  for  reasons  given 


above;  but  it  would  be  a  matter  worthy 
of  observation,  where  it  falls  in  the  way  of 
any  naturalist  to  make  his  remarks.  This  I 
have  often  taken  notice  of,  that  several  holes 
of  different  depths  are  left  unfinished  at  the 
end  of  summer.  To  imagine  that  these  be- 
ginnings  were  intentionally  made  in  order  to 
be  in  the  greater  forwardness  for  next  springs 
is  allowing  perhaps  too  much  foresight  and 
rerum  pruderUia  to  a  simple  bird.  May  not 
the  cause  of  these  latebra  being  left  unfi- 
nished, arise  from  their  meeting  in  thoee 
places  with  strata  too  harsh,  hard,  and  solid, 
for  their  purpose,  which  they  relinquish,  and 
go  to  a  fresh  spot  that  works  more  freely  ? 
Or  may  they  not  in  other  places  fall  in  with 
a  soil  as  much  too  loose  and  mouldoring, 
liable  to  founder,  and  threatening  to  over- 
whelm them  and  their  labours  ? 

One  thing  is  remarkable — that,  after  some 
years,  the  old  holes  are  forsaken  and  new 
ones  bored;  perhaps  because  the  old  habita- 
tions  grow  foul  and  fetid  from  long  use,  or 
because  they  may  so  abound  with  fleas,  as  to 
become  untenantable.  This  species  of  swaL. 
low,  moreover,  is  strangely  aimoyed  with  fleaa ; 
and  we  have  seen  fleas,  hed  fleas,  {Puieje  irrL 
ians,)  swarming  at  the  mouths  of  the^  holes, 
like  bees  on  the  stools  of  their  hives. — WhUe*s 
Selbome. 


NiGHTCRow,  s,  A  bird  that  cries  in  the  night. 

NlGHT-FISHING>  S. 

Night.fishing  is  carried  on  when  the  river 
is  low,  and  the  night  moonless.  The  poacher, 
with  a  gaff  and  torch,  selects  some  gravelly 
ford— for  there,  by  a  law  of  nature,  the  salmon 
resort,  to  form  beds  in  the  stream,  wherein 
to  deposit  their  ova ;  and  they  continue  work- 
ing on  the  sand,  until  they  are  discovered  by 

Nightingale,^.  A  bird  that  sings  in  the  night  with  remarkable  melody. 

One  of  the  finest  songsters  of  the  feathered 
race,  generally  viating  us,  about  London,  Uie 
beginning  of  April ;  in  Somonetshire  it  sel- 


torch-light,  and  gafied  by  the  plundcter- 
Hundreds  of  the  breeding  fish  are  annually 
thus  destroyed;  and  although  the  greater 
fisheries  may  be  tolerably  protected,  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  the  mountain  streams 
from  depredation. — WUd  SporU. 


dom  arrives  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
that  month,  and  sometimes  not  till  the  b^in- 
ning  of  May ;  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall,  and 
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lome  other  oountiM,  it  does  not  vint  at  all : 
It  generally  leaves  us  again  the  beginning  of 
September.  Its  song,  \i^en  inld,  is  very  fine, 
but  lasts  bat  a  few  weeks ; .  to  have  it  in  the 
greatest  perfection  is  to  have  a  good  bird  in  a 
cage,  where,  if  it  be  a  very  kindly  one,  it  will 
b^n  singing  the  beginning  of  December,  and 
continue  till  June.  I  had  a  very  fine  one 
that  only  left  off  singing  the  latter  end  of 
June  last ;  it  began  again  a  little  in  Septem- 
ber,  and  Uie  1st  of  December  it  was  in  full 
song,  and  continued  to  sing  through  the  whole 
of  the  month,  and  nearly  all  day  long,  as  fine 
as  if  at  Midsummer,  and  woidd  have  con- 
tinued on  had  not  the  frost  set  in  so  severe ; 
when  singing  in  a  cage  none  of  the  soft  notes 
are  lost,  they  are  all  heard  quite  clear,  which 
is  not  the  case  when  heard  in  the  woods  or 
hedges. 

The  best  way  to  be  certain  of  a  good  night- 
ingale is  to  get  one  that  is  just  caught  in 
sfuing ;  for  there  is  no  dependence  on  a  young 
one  bred  up  from  the  nest,  or  a  young  brancher, 
except  it  be  kept  with  a  good  old  bird,  to  learn 
its  proper  notes  from  ;  a  young  one  being  apt 
to  catch  all  it  hears,  good  or  bad,  and  to  be 
deficient  of  many  of  its  natural  ones.  I  had 
one  three  years,  and  it  never  sang  worth  any 
thing ;  the  year  before  last  I  turned  it  out, 
and  it  continued  in  the  gardens  round  the 
house  until  it  left  the  country  in  autumn ;  it 
returned  back  to  the  same  place  last  spring, 
wbere  I  recognised  it  by  its  bad  song,  and  it 
continued  about  the  same  place  all  the  sum- 
mer,  and  bred  up  a  nest  of  youi^  ones.  A 
female  that  I  had  also  been  keeping  for  six 
years,  to  see  if  she  would  breed,  I  also  turned 
out  with  him,  but  whether  she  came  back  and 


was  partner  in  th^  nest  1  cannot  say,  as  I  haid 
no  mark  to  know  her  by :  this  fexnale  I  kept 
four  years,  and  it  never  attempted  to  dng;  the 
fifth  year  it  sang  frequently,  a  pretty  soft 
nightingale*s  note.  I  have  found  that  the 
case  with  several  female  birds ;  they  do  not 
sing  till  they  become  aged ;  but  it  is  not'  a 
general  rule,  as  I  have  had  a  female  willow 
wren  that  sang  when  quite  young. 

I  treat  my  nightingales  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  before-mentioned  birds,  which 
is  at  variance  with  the  blnU&ncierB^  method, 
who  feed  them  on  grated  beef  and  egg,  and 
German  paste ;  but  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
thing  being  kept  many  years  on  that  food : 
the  Oerman  paste  I  do  not  approve  of  at  all, 
as  the  maw-seeds,  honey,  sugar,  and  such  out 
of  the  way  ingredients,  I  am  convinced  must 
be  very  injurious  to  their  health.  The  best 
thing  to  keep  them  in  good  health  and  spiritai, 
is  to  give  them  as  much  insect  food  as  poaa- 
ble,  and  there  are  scarcely  any  insects  they 
will  refuse,  except  the  common  earth-worm 
and  the  hairy  caterpillars ;  they  are  particu- 
larly  fond  of  ants  and  their  eggs,  for  which 
they  will  leave  any  other  food ;  they  are  also 
very  partial  to  all  sorts  of  smooth  caterpillars, 
earwigs,  crickets,  grasshoppers,  cockroaches, 
common  maggots,  and  meal-worms ;  but  there 
is  nothing  that  all  the  birds  of  this  tribe  are 
so  fond  of,  as  the  young  krvn  in  the  combs  of 
M'ssps  and  hornets — ^they  will  even  eat  them 
after  they  become  winged.  I  have,  when  a 
boy,  kept  nightingales,  blackcaps,  the  greater 
pettychaps,  and  whitethroats,.for  two  months 
at  a  time,  on  nothing  et»e,^.JVMt9  cf  Set- 
borne. 


Nimble,  a.  Quick,  active,  ready,  speedy,  lively,  expeditTous. 
Ninepins,  s.  A  play  where  nine  pieces  of  wood  are  set  up  on  the  ground 
to  be  thrown  down  by  a  bowl. 


The  kayle-pinswereafterwards  called  kettle 
or  kittle-pins;  and  hence,  by  an  easy  corrup- 
tion, skittlo-pins,  an  appellation  well  known 
in  the  present  day.  The  game  of  skittles  as 
it  is  now  played,  differs  materially  firom  that 
of  nine-pihs,  though  the  same  number  of  pins 
are  required  in  both.  In  performing  the  latter, 
the  player  stands  at  a  distance  setUed  by  mu. 
tual  consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  casts 
th«  bowl  at  the  pins :  the  contest  is,  to  beat 
tbem  aU  down  in  the  fewest  throws.  In 
playing  at  skittles  there  is  a  double  exertion ; 
one  by  bowling,  and  the  other  by  tipping :  the 
first  is  performed  at  a  given  distance,  and  the 
second  standing  close  to  the  finune  upon 
which  the  pins  are  placed,  and  throwing  the 
bowl  through  in  the  midst  of  them ;  in  both 
cases,  the  number  of  pins  beaten  down  before 
tlM  retnm  of  the  bowl,  for  it  usually  passes 


beyond  the  frame,  are  called  &ir,  and  reckoned 
to  the  account  of  the  player;  but  those  that 
fiJl  by  the  coming  back  of  the  bowl  are  said 
to  be  foul,  and  of  course  not  counted^  One 
chalk  or  score  in  reckoned  for  every  fiur  pin; 
and  the  game  of  skittles  consists  in  obtaining 
thirty-one  chalks  precisely :  less  loses,  or  at 
least  gives  his  antagonist  a  chance  of  winnii^ 
the  game ;  and  more  requires  the  player  to 
go  again  for  nine,  which  must  also  be  brought 
exactly,  to  secure  himsell 

Hanmer  intimates  that  the  kittle-pins  wore 
sometimes  made  with  bones ;  and  his  assertion 
is  strengthened  by  the  language  of  a  dramatic 
writer,  the  authpr  of  the  Merry  Milk-maid  of 
Islington,  in  1680,  who  makes  one  of  his  cha- 
racters  speak  thus  to  another:  **  TVL  cleave 
you  firom  the  skull  to  the  twist,  and  make  nine 
skittles  of  thv  bones.'*-^/rt<//. 
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Nitrate  of  Potash,  Nitrb,  or  Saltpetre,  «.   A  neutnd  salt,  foitned 
by  the  combinatioQ  of  nitrons  acid  and  potash. 

Tliis  it  ft  medicuM  of  great  utilitj  in  veto- 
liniay  pfactloe.  It  ponONM  a  coolii^  and 
diuretic  property,  which  renders  it  extreaaely 
iiMful  in  foTen,  and  complainte  of  an  inflam- 
matorj  natoraw 

In  ferers,  it  if  often  joined  with  emetic  tar- 
tar,  or  antimonial  powder.  In  catarrh  or  cold, 
nitre  is  the  best  remedy ;  and  in  troableeome 


eoughs  it  gives  relief  if  mixed  with  i 
lient  drink  and  a  little  honey. 

Thsmedium  dose  of  nitre  is  about  one  oimoe, 
though  fiuriers  often  give  double  that  qnanthj, 
but  large  doses  are  apt  to  irritate  the  etomadi 
and  do  miaduef.  In  uigent  cases  half  aaounoe 
may  be  given  every  fourth  hour,  in  a  mncila- 
ginons  drink,  or  in  water-gnieL— FFMte. 


Nitrous,  a.  Impregnated  with  nitre. 

Noble,  o.  Of  ancient  and  splendid  family ;  exalted  to  a  rank  aboye  com* 

monalty;  great,  illustrious;  exalted. 
Node,  s.  A  knot,  a  knob ;  a  swelling  on  the  bone. 
NoMBLES,  «•  The  entrails  of  a  deer. 
Nope,  «.  A  kind  of  bird  called  a  bull-finch  or  red-tail. 
Nose,  «.  The  prominence  on  the  face,  which  is  the  organ  of  scent  and  the 

emttnctory  of  the  brain ;  scent;  sagacity. 
Nose,  v»  To  scent,  to  smell. 
Nostril,  s.  The  cavity  in  the  nose.    Nostrils  linear^  in  ornithology, — 

when  they  are  extended  lengthwise  in  a  line  with  the  bill,  as  in  divers ; 

Nosirib  pervious f-  when  they  are  open,  and  may  be  seen  through  from 

side  to  side,  as  in  gulls,  &c. 
Nostrum,  i.  A  medicine  not  yet  made  public,  but  remaining  in  some  single 

hand. 
Notch,  «•  A  nick,  a  hollow  cut  in  an3rthing. 
Nozzle,  s>  The  nose,  the  snout,  the  end. 
Nut,  s.  The  fruit  of  certain  trees :  it  consists  of  a  kernel  covered  by  a 

hard  shell ;  a  small  body  with  teeth,  which  correspond  with  the  teeth  of 

wheels. 
NuTBRowN,  a.  Brown  like  a  nut  kept  long. 
Nuthatch,  Nutjobber,  or  Nutpecker,  s.  A  bird.    * 
Nutritious,  o*  Having  the  quality  of  nourishing. 
Nux  Vomica,  #.  A  flat  compressed  round  fruit,  about  the  breadth  of  a 

shilling,  brought  from  the  East  Indies.    It  is  a  certain  poison  for  dogs* 

&c.     Vide  Poison. 


vJak,  #.  A  tree;  the  wood  of  the  tree. 


A  decoctim  of  o^-lwk  U  «  good  Tchiclc 
tot  tonic  uid  utringent  mcdiciiiet.     Wbm 

Snely  powdered  ud  gi'rea  u  a  diench  trilh 
tpaga,  it  m>j  b«  of  tervicc  in  thoH  compliint*, 
»  of  which  depeodi  upmi  dcbi. 


litj.    It  u  nid,  hoveTCT,  to  be  mocfa  lew 
efflocioui  thu  Pcturim-bu-k ;  ]^,  «hca  that 

lubilitnU.    The  dow  it  ftWul  two  ouscei  — 
White. 


Oakafple,  >.  A  kind  of  spongy 

Oakkn,  a.  Made  of  oak,  ^thered  from  oak. 

Oakum,  t.  Cords  ontwisted  and  rednced  to  hemp. 

It  ii  Mnnewhil  extrnwdinu;  thu  I  ind     thing  cIk  from  Mr.  Joteph  Hutan, 
other  qurtmieB,  w  well  u  tbe  gun-nuken, 
■hould  nerer  bira  ditcoTered  tlul  a  pancfacd 
widcUiig  oa  the  powder  ia  oot  the  b«t  meut 


of  the  beat  quilitj ;  the  one  u  to  fitting  itell, 

■nd  the  other  b<  to  being  of  good  puteboud. 

ben  tried  thii  duclt-gixn  lyitem  of  lading, 

. :  1  jaece  of  coane  Uxred  ockum  {predKljr 

at  iMpe^  ropfli  an  made  of,)  fint  wound 

nd  the  finger,  to  aa  to  be  quite  bard,  and 

then  rolled  up  in  aa  huge  a  bull  aa  will  Bt 

ibe  muzzle,  and  go  with  lOodcritir 

n   the  cdibrc  of  the  gun.      (Tho 

the  advanlagEB  of  atnmgth    halh  Ihua  rolled  up  maj  be  leadilj  made  and 

id  then  to  anm  up  the  eri-    carried  in  the  pocket ;  and,  if  of  the  proper 


eaoae  it  wia  ten  timet  better  than  paper,  and 
tberefota  it  ia,  and  haa  long  been,  the  aniver. 
nl  method  of  loading.     But  I  waa  inductd  to 
by  an  experiment  at  quiree  of  paper,  having,    tight 
aa  I  always  do,  a  clerk,  the  aame  ai  at  a  cricket    fom 
mMcIt,  to  take 
and  doaencaa. 


«  and  pronoanee,  liVe  a  judge,  the  grand  tiu,  will  force  down  the  calibre  rather  quicker 
aggregate  of  the  gun'i  pcrfonnance ;  which,  than  punched  wadding.  Let  the  calibre  be  aa 
an  nicfa  oocanona,  ii  leldom  to  undecided  ai  to  I  large  ai  it  ma;,  you  of  coune,  with  thli  wad- 
be  merely  a  matter  of  opinion.  1  firtt  tried  ding,  require  nothing  more  on  tho  powder.) 
d  waddingofUr.  Joseph  Manion'a,  I  then  put  a  common  paalebeard  waddii^ 
I  pretume,  will  dispute,  that  both  '  (with  air  Tent)  on  the  shot,  and  I  found,  thai 
wd  the  wadding,  at  well  ai  every     even  in  tmall  gum,  where  paitcboard  ii  far 
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less  apt  to  swerve,  this  mode  of  loading  threw 
the  shot  closer,  stronger,  and,  above  all,  with 
less  Ysriation  in  its  performance. 

In  the  experiment,  I  anticipated  an  increase 
of  recoil,  particularly  when  I  came  to  try  it 
with  a  detonater ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
recoil  was  less  from  the  oakum  than  from  the 
wadding.  The  case,  I  conceive,  must  be  this : 
the  punched  wadding  gives  a  severe  check  at 
first,  but  before  the  powder  is  half  burned,  it 
slips  a  little  on  one  aide,  and  allows  it  to  mix 
with  the  shot ;  while  the  oakum  has  an  elaa- 

Oar,  s.  a  long  pole  with  a  broad  end  by  which  boats  are  propelled. 

Oatcake,  s*  Cake  made  of  the  meal  of  oats. 

Oaten,  a.  Made  of  oats,  bearing  oats. 

Oatmalt,  s.  Malt  made  of  oats. 

Oatmeal,  s.  Flour  made  by  grinding  oats. 

Oats,  s.  A  grain  with  which  horses  are  fed. 


tic  rotundity,  that  springs  to  every  gndation, 
of  the  calibre ;  and  therefore  will  never  suffer 
any  powder  to  escspe,  till  it  has  left  the  mui- 
zle  of  the  gun. 

Moreover,  on  the  other  hand,  the  paste- 
board being  once  a  little  contracted  by  the 
friction,  or  rendered  soft  on  its  edges  by  the 
elastic  fluid  in  the  barrel,  allows  the  powder 
to  escape  where  the  calibre  becomes  relieved, 
and  therefore  makes  the  gun,  in  comparison, 
shoot  thin,  weak,  and  irregulsT. — Hawker, 


them  gradually  on  a  kiln. 

Kiln-dried  oats  are  seldom  used  in  Ireland, 
it  being  supposed  that  they  are  injorious  to  a 
horse^s  wind. 


In  the  choice  of  oats  for  horses,  such  as  are 
heavy  and  clean,  and  sweet,  are  preferable. 
New  oats  are  injurious,  being  difficult  of  di- 
gestion, and  apt  to  scour ;  but  this  quality  may 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  corrected  by  drying 

Ocular,  a.  Depending  on  the  eje,  known  by  the  eye. 

Odd,  a.  Not  even,  not  divisible  into  equal  numbers  ;  particular,  uncouth, 

extraordinary. 
Odds,  s.  Inequality ;  more  than  an  even  wager ;  advantage,  superiority. 
Offal,  #.  Waste  meat,  that  which  is  not  eaten  at  the  table ;  carrion ; 

coarse  flesh,  refuse,  that  which  is  thrown  away ;  the  food  of  hounds. 
Oil,  s.  Any  &t,  greasy,  unctuous,  thin  matter. 


Oils  are  fixed  or  volatile.  The  former  are 
procured  from  animsl  and  vegetable  substances 
by  heat  and  pressure,  and  hence  they  have  been 
named  expressed  oils ;  and  are  termed  fixed, 
because  they  do  not  evaporate,  except  at  a 
very  high  temperature.  Volatile  oils,  on  the 
contrary,  evaporate  readily,  and  are  obtained 
from  vegetables  by  distillation ;  and  as  they 
commonly  contain  all  the  essential  qualities  of 
the  substance  they  are  procured  from,  they 
have  been  named  also  essential  oils.  The 
numerous  officinal  oils  prescribed  in  old  dis- 
pensations are  now  totally  disused. 

Oil  of  Bay. — ^Is  liker  an  ointment  than  an 
oil,  of  a  light  green  colour.  It  is  used  as  an 
external  application  in  cutaneous  complaints, 
as  mange.  Sometimes  it  is  substituted  for 
hog's  lard  in  making  mercurial  ointment,  and 
is  supposed  to  render  it  more  active.  When 
to  this  mixture  is  added  cantharides  and  oil  of 
origanum,  a  strong  blister  is  formed,  which  is 
recommended  for  the  removal  of  splenta  and 
spavins. 


OH  of  Castor. — ^An  useful  laxative.  The 
dose  is  about  a  pint 

Oil  of  Olive. — This  also  is  a  very  pure  and 
sweet  oU ;  and  in  the  dose  of  a  pint  generallj 
operates  as  a  laxative.  When  castor  oil  can. 
not  be  easily  procured,  this  may  with  great 
propriety  be  substituted  for  it.  It  is  used  alx* 
in  making  emulsions,  liniments,  and  cnnt- 
ments. 

Oil  of  Linseed. — ^This  also  has  a  laxative 
quality,  but  is  not  so  certain  in  its  effect  as 
the  castor  or  olive  oil.  It  is  employed  as  & 
remedy  for  coughs ;  and  on  such  occasions  the 
cold-drawn  oil  is  preferred,  t.  e.  that  which  is 
expressed  fit>m  the  seed  without  the  aanst. 
ance  of  heat 

Oil  qf  Palm  or  Palm  Oi/.-.Thi8,  though 
termed  an  oil,  is  of  the  consistence  of  hogs* 
lard,  and  very  umilar  to  it  in  its  medical  qua- 
lities— White, 


Oil,  V.  To  smear  or  lubricate  with  oil. 
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OiLT,  a.  Consisting  of  oil,  containing  oil,  haying  the  qualities  of  oil ;  fat, 

greasy. 
Ointment,  s.  Unguent,  unctuous  matter ;  a  sort  of  cataplasm. 


Ointments  are  composed  generslly  of  lard, 
suet,  tallow,  bees^  "vnx^  oils,  resins,  and  tur- 
pentines. The  following  are  those  principally 
Bsed. 

SIHPUI  OINTMJEMT. 

Olive  oil  *  .1  lb. 

Bees^  wax  .  3  oz. 

Palm  oil  .  .  2  oz. 

Melt  over  a  slow  fire,  and  continue  stining 
antil  cold. 

For  common  purposes  hogs^  lard  makes  a 
good  simple  ointment,  but  becomes  rancid  by 
keeping.  The  simple  ointment  may  be  reo- 
dily  converted  into  a  deteigent,  a  digestiye,  or 
an  astrii^ient,  by  the  addition  of  red  precipi. 
tate,  Ter^gris,  or  blue  vitriol  finely  powdered, 
finely  powdered  slum,  superacetate  of  lead 
(sugar  of  lead),  or  a  solution  of  subacetate  of 
lead. 

The  following  is  a  very  useful  ointment  for 
chapped  heels,  harness  galls,  &c. 

GOULARD  onrriiBMT. 

Simple  ointment  .  1  lb. 

Solution  of  subacetate  ofl 
lead,  commonly  called  >  3  oz. 
GouIard*8  extract         | 
Olive  oil         .         .         .  1  oz. 
Melt  the  ointment  by  a'  very  gentle  heat, 
and  add  the  oil,  then  let  it  be  removed  firom 


the  fire,  and  stir  it  in  the  Goulard^s  extract ; 
continue  stirring  until  cold. 

SULPHURIC  OIWTIIKNT. 

Oil  of  turpentine  .  6  oz. 

Sulphuric  add  .  .  2  oz. 
Mix  cautiously  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a 
chimney,  in  a  vessel  large  enough  to  hold  one 
pound  and  a  half;  stir  the  mixture,  and,  when 
they  are  perfectly  combined,  add  one  pound 
and  half  of  hogs*  lard :  continue  stirring  until 
cold.  By  the  addition  of  cantharides,  this 
ointment  forms  a  strong  blister,  and  with 
sulphur  vivum,  finely  powdered,  or  fiower  of 
sulphur  and  trsan  oil,  it  becomes  a  good  mange 
ointment 

DI6I8TIVB  OINTMBIIT. 

Hogs'  lard  .   1  lb. 

Common  turpentine  I  lb. — ^Melt,andadd 

Verdigris      .         .  2  oz. 

Continue  stirring  until  cold. 
.Hoor  oimtmbnt: 
Tallow        .        .        .  1  lb. 
Tar  .         .  1  lb. 

Melt;  continue  stirrii^  until  cold. 
Ointments  are  not  so  generally  i^lied  to 
wounds  or  inflamed  parts,  as  they  were  for- 
merly ;  as  powders,  washes,  and  fomentations 
are  often  found  more  efficacious.  Vide  As- 
tringents, Digestives,  Detergents,  Caus- 
tics, Emollients,  Busters,  &c. — White. 


Old,  a.  Past  the  middle  of  life ;  not  young. 

Olive,  s.  A  plant  producing  oil ;  the  emblem  of  peace ;  a  colour. 


To  dye  a  fine  Golden  Olive Take 

aa  much  of  fine  sappy  green  heath  tops  as 
will  half  fill  a  pot  which  holds  eight  gallons, 
put  one  pound  and  a  half  of  strawaU  (wild 
French  weed,  dyer^s  weed)  in  the  bottom 
while  dry ;  spread  over  that  a  little  of  the 
heath  to  cover  it ;  put  in  half  a  pound  of  fur, 
or  more  if  you  like  ;  cover  that  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  heath,  and  put  on  your  frame 
and  lid ;  press  it  down  and  fill  it  with  water, 
and  boil  it  twelve  or  eighteen  hours.  Divide 
the  time  to  make  different  shades  in  your 
drawings,  and  do  not  let  your  liquor  boil 
away  too  much  without  adding  firesh  water  to 
keep  it  up.  If  you  have  your  shades  to  your 
wish,  you  will  have  the  finest  golden  olives 
that  ever  were  dyed,  and  in  the  simplest  way. 
Wash  them,  and  they  are  finished. 

To  dye  fine  Gre^n  Olives. — Take  a  pound 
of  eirawtM,  put  it  down  with  e^ht  quarts  of 
water,  and  half  a  pound  of  fur.  Cut  your 
strawall  short,  and  put  it  down.    (You  ought 


to  have  a  frame  or  wooden  crop,  and  a  broad 
piece  of  lead,  to  keep  down  the  stuff,  as  it 
takes  so  very  loi^  to  give  out  the  dye.) 
When  it  has  boiled  about  half  an  hour,  see  if 
it  is  anything  of  a  fine  greenish  yellow.  Draw 
then  for  the  first  shade.  Boil  half  an  hour 
longer;  look  at  it,  and  if  you  like  it  draw  it, 
as  it  is  not  right  to  have  your  shades  too  near. 
For  the  next  shade  give  double  the  time,  and 
so  on  to  about  four  shades.  The  last  oi:^ht 
to  get  six  hours^  boiling,  and  you  ought,  by 
rights,  to  divide  the  time  amongst  them  all. 
When  you  have  made  out  four  shades,  lift  out 
the  dye  stufiT,  and  put  in  the  size  of  a  small 
horse-bean  of  copperas  with  the  liquor ;  and, 
when  dissolved,  put  in  each  shade,  and  whip 
it  out,  and  so  on  with  the  whole.  If  not 
enough  of  the  olive,  add  a  little  more  copperas 
with  each,  and  dip  each  of  them  over  again. 
Thus  you  have  four  very  fine  green  olives. 
Wash  out  the  copperas  immediately.— 0/<i 
Recipe. 


Ombre,  s.  A  game  at  cards  played  by  three. 
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Omentum,  «•  The  caul,  the  doable  membrane  spread  over  the  entrails, 
called  also  reticulum,  from  its  structure,  resembling  that  of  a  net. 

Ooze,  s.  Soft  mud,  mire  at  the  bottom  of  water,  slime. 

Opacity,  s.  Cloudiness,  want  of  transparency. 

Operation,  «.  Agency ;  action,  effect ;  in  chirurgery,  that  part  of  the  art 
ot  healing  which  depends  on  the  use  of  instruments. 

Ophthalmy,  $.  A  disease  of  the  eyes. 

Opiate,  «.  A  medicine  that  causes  sleep. 


Opiate  confection  is  composed  of  opium, 
long  pepper,  and  other  stimulanta.  One 
ounce  of  the  confection  doea  not  contain  more 
than  fourteen  or  fifteen  grains  oC  opium ;  it 
may  therefore  he  giren  in  doses  from  one  to 
two  ounces,  though  in  this  quantity  it  would 
he  a  powerful  stimulant 

In  veterinaiy  medicine,  an  electuary  may 
be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  opiate 
confection  of  the  London  dispensatory. 

OPIATE  OOHFBCnOM,  OR  BLBCTDAllT  OF  OfPIUM. 

Opium  .   1^  oz. 

Macerate  in  hot  water  until  it  forms  a  thin 

Opium,  s,  A  medicine  used  to  promote  sleep. 


paste,  or,  by  stilting,  is  uniformly  mixed,  aud 
free  from  lumps. 

Powdned  ginger  .  S  os. 

Powdered  caraway  seeds  6  ol 

Powdered  allspice  .  6  oz. 

Treacle  .  U  oa. 

Let  these  ingredients  be  weU  mixed,  and 
kept  in  a  closed  jar  or  pot  The  dose  is  about 
one-twentieth  part  of  Uie  mass.  It  is  a  wanon 
cordial  and  di^>horetic,  and  may  be  given  in 
flatulent  colic  mixed  with  a  little  warm  beer, 
or  infusion  of  peppermint,  or  other  aromatiG 
herbs.  This  electuary  is  a  good  cordial  for  cattlo. 
^  White. 


The  anodyne  quality  which  renders  opium 
so  valuable  in  human  medicine,  is  not  so 
manifest  when  g^ven  to  the  horse. 

If  injudiciously  given,  opium  frequently  ag- 
gravates the  disease,  and  does  injury:  and  I 
have  several  times  seen  it  increase  pain,  when 
it  has  been  improperly  given  as  an  anodyne. 
In  flatulency  or  spasm  of  the  bowels  it  is  an 
excellent  remedy,  particularly  if  joined  with 
aromatic  powder,  ginger,  or  some  other  stimu- 
lant In  diarrhcoa  it  is  an  effectual  remedy, 
but  must  be  given  cautiously.  In  diabetes  I 
have  found  it  very  beneficial,  when  joined  with 
bark  and  ginger.  Sometimes  it  is  given  wiUi 
emetic  tartar,  and  some  cordial  composition, 
with  good  effect,  and  in  this  way  it  proves  a 
good  diaphoretic 

I  have  given  opium  and  squill,  in  obstinate 
coughs,  with  success ;  but  the  effect  is  not  per- 
manent. 

Opium  is  very  apt  to  produce  costiveness  in 
horses ;  but  this  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
counteracted  by  exercise :  when  it  does  take 
place,  it  may  be  removed  by  clysters,  bran 
mashes,  or  a  laxative  ball. 

The  medium  dose  of  opium  is  half  a  drachm, 
or  two  scruples ;  but  if  given  in  the  form  of 
clysters,  which  it  sometimes  is  with  the  best 
effect,  two  drachms  will  not  be  too  much. 

Opium  is  brought  to  this  country  in  chests 
from  Turkey  and  India.  The  Turkey  opium 
is  in  flat  pieces,  covered  with  leaves  and  the 
reddish  capsules  of  some  species  of  dock,  which 
is  considered  an  indication  of  its  goodness,  as 
the  inferior  kinds  of  opium  have  none  of  these 


capsules  adhering  to  them.  Turkey  (i|aum 
generally  contains  about  one  fourth  part  of 
impurities.  India  opium  is  less  pure,  is  in 
round  masses,  covered  with  leaves  to  the  thick- 
ness  nearly  of  one  fourth  of  an  inch.  Mr. 
Kerr  relates  that,  at  Bahar,  it  is  frequently  ad^ 
ulterated  with  cow  dung,  the  extrsct  of  the 
poppy  procured  by  boiling,  and  various  other 
substances.  It  is  made  also  from  lettuces^  in 
India. 

A  celebrated  preparation  of  opium,  named 
the  black  drop^  is  thus  prepared : — 
Opium  sliced   .  ^  pound. 

Good  verjuice  3  pints. 

Nutmegs  .  .     IJ  oz. 

Saffron  .     ^  oz. 

Boil  them  to  a  proper  thickness,  then  add  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  and  two  spoonfuls 
of  yeast.  Set  the  whole  in  a  warm  place  near 
the  fire  for  six  or  dght  weeks,  then  place  it 
in  the  open  air  until  it  becomes  a  syrup; 
lastly  decant,  filter,  and  bottle  it  up,  adding 
a  little  sugar  to  each  bottle.  One  drop  erf* 
this  is  said  to  be  equal  to  three  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  ojnum. 

The  diseases  of  the  horse  in  which  opium 
is  the  most  beneficial,  are  locked  jaw  and 
flatulent  colic;  in  the  former  it  has  been 
given  in  large  doses,  with  the  best  effect, 
generally  joined  with  camphor,  and  sometime* 
with  aswfcetida  and  other  antispasmodics.  la 
flatulent  colic,  smaller  doses  have  been  found 
sufiScient,  which  have  generslly  been  joined 
with  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  and  other  carmina. 
tives WfuU. 
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Opodeldoc,  $,  Soap  and  camphor  dissolyed  in  spirit  of  rosemary. 


It  is  either  liquid  or  solid.  The  former  is 
made  with  soft,  and  the  latter  \nth  hard  soap. 
In  the  solid  state  it  seems  to  he  the  same  as 
the  eelehrated  Steers's  opodeldoc. 

It  is  employed  for  strains  and  hruises,  after 
the  inflammation  which  accompanies  those 
complaints  at  first  has  suhaded. 

LIQUID   OPODELDOC,   OR  SOAP   LtinMKMT. 

Soft  soap  .             .  .  4  oz. 

Water                    .  .  8  oz. 
Mix,  and  add  one  pint  of  rectified  spirit  of 

vine,   in  which  there  has  heen  previously, 
dissolved — 

Camphor                .  .  2  oz. 

Oil  of  rosemary  .  1  oz. 

STSBRS^S  OPODBLDOC. 

Hard  soap  .     Jl  oz. 


Rectified  spirit  of  wine       .     8  oz. 

Camphor  .  .     ^  oz. 

Oil  of  rosemary  .     2  dr. 

Oil  of  lavender,  or  oil  of 

origanum  .  .     2  dr. 

Compound  spirit  of  ammonia    4  oz.. 
Digest  in  a  moderate  heat,  so  as  to  dissolve 
the  soap,  which  should  he  cut  up  in  thin 
shavings.     For  these  expensive  preparations, 
the  following  may  he  substituted : — 

VKTKRINAAY  OPODELDOC. 

Soft  soap  .  .     4  OZ. 

Water  .     8  oz. 

Mix  over  the  fire ;  when  cold,  add — 
Rectified  8{>iiit        .  .     1  pint. 

Oil  of  rosemary  .     2  oz. 

Strong  liquid  ammonia    .     4  m,     Mit 


Orange,  s.  The  orange  tree ;  tbe  fruit  of  the  tree. 

Orange,  o.  Belonging  to  an  orange,  of  the  colour  of  an  orange. 

To  dye  a  fine  Orange If  you  have  half 

»  pound  of  stuff  to  dye,  you  must  get  an 
onnce  and  a  half  of  black  grain  (cochineal), 
and  pound  it  fine ;  put  down  the  stuff  in  six 
or  eight  quarts  of  water,  with  turmeric,  to 
bring  it  to  the  finest  highest  yellow  that  is 
possible ;  take  it  out,  and  put  in  the  black 
grain  ;  stir  it  about  well,  boil  it  half  an  hour. 
Then  put  in  the  stuff  for  ten  minutes,  and 
draw  half  for  the  first  shade ;  keep  the  re- 
mainder of  the  stuff  for  thirty  minutes,  then 
take  it  out,  put  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Brazil 
dnst  into  the  pot,  and  let  it  boil  up.  Throw 
in  the  l^ht  shade,  and  be  watchful  lest  it 
get  too  cUrk ;  lift  out  the  atuff,  and  put  in 
two  more  spoonfuls  of  dust,  and  watch  as 
before,  and  boil  on  for  a  blood  orange.  This 
is  certainly  the  best  way  for  oranges  in  the 
irorld. 

Should  you  make  your  shades  too  dark. 
Infuse  nx  drops  of  spirit  into  the  liquor 
"while  hot,  and  any  shade  you  want  to  brighten 
throw  it  in,  press  it  well,  and  lift  out  in  an 
instant ;  and  if  not  to  your  wish,  put  in  three 
drops  more,  and  throw  the  other  shades  into 
it,  and  it  will  enUven  the  colour  exceedingly. 
The  same  may  be  done  with  gold  colours,  and 
it  wiU  br^hten  them  also. 

To  dye  Orange  Hackles. — Get   white 


hackles;  prepare  them  as  already  directed. 
Ground  them  richly  in  turmeric,  then  put  in 
some  cochineal,  boil  it  well,  and  if  you  do  not 
soon  get  a  fine  rich  orange,  put  in  some  more 
cochineal  with  a  pinch  of  Brazil  dust  Let  it 
boil  for  a  time,  and  then  draw  for  bright 
orange;  put  in  more  cochineal,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  Brazil  dust ;  boil  it  well,  and  you 
will  have  a  full  or  deep  orange.  Draw  the 
hackles,  and  put  in  a  spoonful  or  two  of  Bra- 
zil dust,  and  boil  on  till  you  see  a  fine  blood 
red.  These  three  shades  may  be  distii^uished 
as  a  bright  orange,  a  blood  orange,  and  a  blood 

red.     Archil  will  give  a  fourth  shade. 

«  «  « 

Take  carq  not  to  dry  your  hackles  too 
quickly,  neither  put  them  too  near  the  fire. 
Finish  one  bunch  at  a  time,  and  draw  them 
constantly  throi^h  your  fingers  till  dry,  as 
that  keeps  the  hackles  in  proper  form.  You 
should  keep  the  wet  hackles  rolled  up  in 
paper,  as,  if  they  dry  too  fiist,  Uiey  will  get 
ragged  and  staring,  which  is  a  great  finult,  and 
can  seldom  be  cured.  To  stain  fine  bri^t 
golden  yellows,  follow  the  same  process,  with 
this  difference, — ^that  the  quantity  of  turmeric 
and  madder  used  must  be  very  small,  and 
only  two  drops  of  spirits  should  be  infused,  if 
any  be  neces8aTy.-~0M  Recipe. 


Orbits  (Orhita^  Linn.)  In  ornithology,  the  skin  which  surrounds  the 
eye.    It  is  generally  hare,  hut  particularly  in  the  parrot  and  the  heron. 
Org,  8.  A  sort  of  sea-fish. 
Ornithology,  s.  Natural  history  of  hirds. 


A  good  ornithologist  should  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish birds  by  their  air  as  well  as  by  their 
eolonrs  and  shape ;  on  the  ground  as  well  as 
on  the  wing,  and  in  the  bash  as  well  as  in 


the  hand.  For,  though  it  must  not  be  said 
that  every  species  of  birds  has  a  manner  pe- 
cultar  to  itself,  yet  there  is  somewhat  in  most 
genera  at  least,  that  at  first  sight  discriminates 
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them,  and  enables  a  jndidout  obaerver  to  pro- 
nonnce  apon  them  with  some  certainty.  Pat 
a  hud  in  motion 

** ct  vera  inceara  patuit** 

Thna  kites  and  buzzards  sail  round  ia  ar- 
cles  with  wings  expanded  and  motionless : 
and  it  is  from  their  glidkig  manner  that  the 
former  are  still  called  in  the  north  of  England 
gleads,  from  the  Saxon  verb  glidan^  to  glide. 
The  kestrel  or  wind-hover  has  a  peculiar  mode 
of  hanging  in  the  air  in  one  place,  his  wings 
all  the  while  being  briskly  agitated.  Hen- 
harriers fly  low  over  heaths  or  fields  of  com, 
and  beat  the  ground  regularly  like  a  pointer  or 
aetting-^og.  Owls  move  in  a  buoyant  man- 
ner, as  if  lighter  than  the  air ;  they  seem  to 
wantbaUast  There  is  a  peculiarity  belonging 
to  ravens  that  must  draw  the  attention  even  of 
the  most  incurious — ^they  spend  all  their  lei- 
sure time  in  striking  and  cuffing  each  other  on 
the  wing  in  a  kind  of  playful  skirmish  ;  and 
when  they  move  from  one  place  to  another, 
frequently  turn  on  their  bocks  with  a  loud 
croak,  and  seem  to  be  fidling  to  the  ground. 
When  this  odd  gesture  betides  them,  tibey  are 
scratching  themselves  with  one  foot,  and  thus 
lose  the  centre  of  gravity.  Rooks  sometimes 
dive  and  tumble  in  a  frolicsome  manner; 
crows  and  daws  swagger  in  their  walk ;  wood- 
peckers fly  volaiu  undoso^  opening  snd  closing 
their  wings  at  every  stroke,  and  so  are  always 
rising  or  &lling  in  curves.  All  of  this  genus 
use  their  tails,  which  incline  downward,  as  a 
support  while  they  run  up  trees.  Parrots, 
like  sll  other  hooludawed  birds,  wslk  awk- 
wardly, and  make  use  of  their  bill  as  a  third 
foot,  climbing  and  descending  with  ridiculous 
caution.  All  the  GalliruB  parade  and  walk 
gracefully,  and  run  nimbly ;  but  fly  with  diffi. 
cnlty,  with  an  impetuous  whirring,  and  in  a 
atrsight  line.  Magpies  and  jays  flutter  with 
powerless  wings,  and  make  no  despateh ;  he. 
rons  seem  encumbered  with  too  much  sail  for 
their  light  bodies,  but  their  vast  hollow  wings 
are  necessary  in  carrying  burthens,  such  as 
large  fishes,  and  the  like ;  pigeons,  and  partL 
ticularly  the  sort  called  smiters,  have  a  way 

Ortolan,  s,  A  small  bird  accounted  very  delicious. 
Osier,  «.  A  tree  of  the  willow  kind,  growing  by  the  water. 
OspREY,  s.  The  sea  eagle.     Vide  Eagle. 


of  clashing  their  wingi  the  one  against  the 
other  over  their  backs  with  a  loud  mxp ;  ano- 
ther variety  called  tumblers  turn  themselves 
over  in  the  air.     Some  birds  have  movements 
peculiar  to  the  season  of  pairing ;  thus  ring- 
doves, though  strong  and  rapki  at  other  timea, 
yet  in  the  spring  hang  about  on  the  wing  in  a 
toying  and  playful  manner:   thiu  the  cock- 
snipe,  while  breeding,  forgettii^  his  former 
fli^t,  fims  the  sir  like  the  wind-hover ;  and 
the' greenfinch  in  particular  exhibits  such  lan- 
guishing and  Altering  gestures  as  to  appear 
tike  a  wounded  and  dying  bird ;  the  kingfisher 
darts  along  like  an  arrow ;  fern-owls,  or  goat- 
suckers,  glance  in  the  dusk  over  the  tope  of 
trees  like  a  meteor;  starlings,  as  it  were, 
swini  along,' while  missel-thrushes  use  a  wild 
and  desultory  fliight ;  swallows  sweep  over  the 
surfijce  of  the  ground  and  water,  and  distin- 
guish themselves  by  n^rid  turns  and  quick 
evolutions ;  swifts  dash  round  in  circles ;  and 
the  bank  martin  moves  with  frequent  vacilla- 
tions like  a  butterfly.     Most  of  the  small 
birds  fly  by  jerks,  rising  and  fidling  as  they 
advance.     Most  small  birds  hop,  but  wagtafls 
and  larks  walk,  moving  their  legs  sltemately. 
Skylarks  rise  and  &11  perpendiculazly  as  they 
sing ;  woodlarks  hang  poised  in  the  sir ;  and 
titlarks  rise  and  fiill  in  large  curvea,  singing  in 
their  descent.  The  whitethroat  uses  odd  jerks 
and  gesticulationB  over  the  tops  of  hedges  and 
bushes.     All  the  duck  kind  waddle;  divers 
and  auks  walk  as  if  fettered,  and  stand  erect 
on  their  tails;  these  are  the  eompedss  of 
LinnsBUs.     Geese  and  cranes,  and  most  wild 
fowls,  move  in  figured  flights,  often  changing 
their  position.     The  secondary  remigts  of 
Tringm^  wild  ducks,  and  some  othera,  are 
very  long,  and  give  their  wings,  when  in  mo- 
tion,  a  hooked  appearance.    Dahchicks,  moor- 
hens, and  coots,  fly  erect,  with  their  legs 
haling  down,  and  hardly  niake  any  deifiatch ; 
the  reason  is  plain,  their  wings  are  placed  too 
forward  out  of  the  true  centre  of  gravity,  aa 
the  legs  of  auks  and  divers  are  situated  too 
backward. — WhiteU  Selbome. 


Buffon  observes  that  the  osprey  is  the  most 
numerous  of  the  Isxge  birds  of  prey,  and  is 
scattered  over  the  extent  of  Europe,  frvm 
Sweden  to  Oreece,  and  that  it  is  found  even 
in  Egypt  and  Nigritia.    Ita  haunts  are  on  the 


sea  shore,  and  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and 
lakes.  Its  principal  food  is  fish  ;  it  darts 
upon  its  prey  with  great  rapidity,  and  with 
undeviating  aim. 


Ossification,  s.  Change  of  cameous,  membranous,  or  cartilaginous,  into 
bony  substance. 

Ossification  of  the  cartilages  frequently  ac-  I  any  affection  of  the  pastern  joint.    It  is  olten. 
companies  ringbone,  but  it  may  exist  wiUiout  |  est  found  in  horses  of  heavy  draught.  It  aiisca 
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of  ipnin,  for  the  [ace  of  tho  hone 

The  cmow,  indeed,  i)  not  mQ  undentood,  but 

Very  few  hmvj  dnoght  honei  utiyb  h  old 
■ge  without  thii  ehuigs  of  itructure. 

la  Ihs  hedthr  ttste  of  the  foot,  then  cuti. 
lagea  will  mdilj  yield  to  the  prmnre  of  the 
Sogen  OD  the  iwnmet  OTcr  (he  quarten,  but, 
bj  d^t«e*,  the  rednuice  become)  grater,  mi 
U  len^  bone  ii  formed,  lad  the  parti  jield 
no  niDm.  No  erident  infUmmUion  of  the 
f<M>t,  or  great,  or  perfaipieTea  pertejttible  luae- 
Den  iccompadsi  thii  ehoiige  ;  m  men  illght 

OssiFRAGE,  t.  A  kind  of  ea^le. 
Osteology,  ».  A  description  of  the  bones. 
OsTLKtt,  «.  The  mui  who  takes  c«re  of  horaeB  at  an  inr 
Ottkr,  »,  An  amphibionB  animal  that  prej's  npon  fish. 


may  have  been  oheerred, 
wiucD,  m  a  none  of  more  rapid  pue,  would 
hiTe  been  luneneta.  Even  when  the  change 
i>  completed,  then  <>  not  in  manj  caet  tny 
thing  mon  than  a  aUgfat  increase  of  itifFnen, 
little  or  not  at  all  interfering  with  ihe  uiefiil- 
ncM  of  the  hoiK.  When  thit  altetvd  itnuv 
tuT«  appean  in  (he  lighter  hone,  the  lameneet 
i)  mon  decided,  and  meant  ibould  be  taken 
to  irreit  the  progroH  of  the  change  :  theee  ar« 
bliiten  or  filing ;  bnt,  after  those  purtt  hare 
become  bony,  no  operation  will  reaton  ^e 
cardl^ — TAfl  Horte. 


fitbeiman^i  amuiement,  lor  the  otter  it  aa 
deetractiTe  in  a  pond  aa  a  polecat  in  a  hen- 
houae.  Thii  animal  aeeniB  lo  link  the  chun 
of  gradation  between  (erreatria]  and  aquatic 
cnaturea,  raembling  the  former  In  ita  ihape, 
ud  the  latter  in  being  able  lo  remain  Foi  a 
eoniidenble  ipue  of  time  under  water,  and 
being  fuinuhed  with  membranea  like  fini 
between  the  loea,  which  enable  it  Co  iwim 
«ith  iDch  lapdity  aa  to  orertake  fiah  in  their 
owD  etrmcDt.  The  otter,  boweier,  properly 
f— *'"g,  in  nolamidiibioua;  he  ia  not  formed 
for  continuing  in  the  water,  nnce,  like  other 
lenetttial  creataret,  be  Rquiiea  the  aid  of 
napintion  ;  for  if,  in  puniBt  of  hi>  prey,  be 
andcientBllygetirDtangled  in  a  net,  and  hai  not 


thue  to  cut  irith  hu  teeth  the  inffldent  nnn. 
bei  of  meabei  to  effectoate  hia  eicape,  he  ie 
drowned.  The  uanal  length  of  the  otter,  &otn 
the  lip  of  the  noH  to  the  ban  of  the  tail,  ia 
twenly-thtee  inchca  ;  of  the  tail  ilwlf,  which 
ii  broad  at  the  inaer^on  and  tapen  to  a  point, 
nxleen;  theweightoflhe  mile  it  from  ei^teen 
to  twenly-aix,  of  the  female  from  thirteen  to 
twenty  poundi.  One,  in  October,  1794,  wii 
■nared  in  the  river  Lea  between  Ware  and 
Hertford,  which  weighed  npwarda  of  forty 
poundi.  The  head  and  nose  are  broad  and 
flat ;  the  eyei  are  brilliant,  although  anull ; 
an  nearer  the  noae  than  ia  aiual  in  quadnt. 
ped«,  and  placed  in  auch  a  nianner  aa  to  dia. 
cem  CYOry  object  that  ii  abore,  whieh  gina 
the  otter  a  lingular  atpect,  not  unlike  the  eel ; 
but  this  properly  of  aeeing  what  ii  above  givea 
it  a  particular  advanUge  nbcn  lurking  at  the 
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bottom  for  itt  ptey;  m  the  fiah  eumot  diaoem 
unj  objoct  under  tbem,  aiid  the  otter  seizing 
them  from  beoeftth  by  the  belly  readily  takes 
any  number  with  little  exertion ;  the  ears  are 
extremely  short,  and  their  orifice  narrow ;  the 
opening  of  the  mouth  is  small,  the  Ups  are 
capable  of  being  brou^t  very  eloee,  somewhat 
resembling  the  mouth  of  a  fish ;  are  very  mua. 
cular,  and  designed  to  cloae  the  mouth  firmly 
while  in  the  action  of  diving,  and  the  noee 
and  comers  of  the  mouth  are  furnished  wiUi 
very  long  whiskers;  it  has  thirty-six  teedi, 
six  cutting  and  two  canine  above  and  below ; 
of  the  former  the  middlemost  are  the  least ; 
it  has  besides  five  grinders  on  each  side  in 
both  jaws.  The  legs  are  very  short,  but  re- 
markably  broad  and  muscular ;  the  joints  arti- 
culated so  loosely,  that  the  otter  can  turn 
them  quite  back,  and  bring  them  on  a  line  with 
its  body  and  use  them  as  fins ;  each  foot  has 
five  toes,  connected  by  strong  webs  like  thoae 
of  a  water-fowl ;  thus  nature  in  every  parti- 
cular has  attended  to  the  way  of  life  allotted 
to  an  animal  whose  food  is  fish,  and  whoae 
haunts  must  necessarily  be  about  waters.  The 
otter  has  no  heel,  but  a  round  ball  under  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  by  which  its  track  in  the  mud 
is  easily  distinguished,  and  is  termed  the  seaL 
The  general  ^ape  of  the  otter  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  an  overgrown  weasel,  being 
long  and  slender ;  its  colour  is  entirely  a  deep 
brown,  except  two  small  spots  of  white  on 
each  side  the  nose,  and  one  under  the  chin  ; 
the  skin  is  valuable,  if  killed  in  the  winter, 
and  makes  gloves  more  durable,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  will  retain  their  pliancy  and 
softness  after  being  repeatedly  wetted,  beyond 
any  other  leather. 

The  otter  destroys  large  quantities  of  fish, 
for  he  will  eat  none  unless  it  be  perfectly 
fresh,  and  what  he  takes  himself;  by  his  mode 
of  eating  them  he  causes  a  still  greater  con- 
sumption. So  soon  aa  the  otter  catches  a  fish, 
he  drags  it  on  shore,  devours  it  to  the  vent, 
but,  unless  pressed  by  extreme  hunger,  always 
leaves  the  remainder,  and  takes  to  the  water 
in  quest  of  more.  In  rivers  it  is  always  ob- 
served  to  swim  against  the  stream,  to  meet  its 
prey ;  it  has  been  asserted,  that  two  otters  wiU 
hunt  in  concert  that  active  fish  the  salmon ; 
one  stations  itself  above,  the  other  below  where 
the  fish  lies,  and  being  thus  chased  incessantly 
the  wearied  salmon  becomes  their  victim.  To 
suppose  the  otter  never  uses  the  sea  is  a  mis- 
take, for  they  often  have  been  seen  in  it,  both 
swimming  and  seeking  for  their  booty,  which, 
in  the  Orkneys,  has  been  observed  to  be  cod 
and  conger. 

In  very  hard  weather,  when  its  natural  sort 

of  food  fidls,  the  otter  will  kill  lambs,  sucking 

pigs,  and  poultry,  and  one  was  caught  in  a 

warren,  where  he  had  come  to  prey  on  rabbits. 

The  hunting  of  the  otter  was  formerly  con- 


sidered  as  excellent  sport,  and  hounds  were 
kept  solely  for  that  purpose.  The  chaae  of  the 
otter  has  still,  however,  its  staunch  admirers, 
who  are  apparently  as  lealoua  in  this  purmit 
as  in  any  other  we  read  ot  In  1796,  near 
Bridgnorth,  on  the  river  Worse,  four  otten 
were  killed:  one  stood  tiuee,  another  four 
hours,  before  the  dogs,  and  was  scarcely  a  mi- 
nute out  of  sight  The  hearts,  Ac,  were  eaten 
by  many  respectable  people  who  attended  the 
hunt,  and  allowed  to  be  very  delidoua ;  the 
carcasses  were  also  eaten  by  the  men  employed, 
and  found  to  be  exeellent;  what  is  a  little  ex- 
traordinary, the  account  does  not  state  that 
the  partaken  of  this  hard-earned  &ie  were 

Carthusians. 

«  •  • 

As  he  spoke,  I  remarked  the  occurrence 
which  the  commander  noticed.  The  fish,  which 
upon  our  first  arrival  had  risen  merrily  at  the 
natural  flies,  ceased  on  a  sudden  altO{p»ther — 
now  they  rushed  confusedly  through  the  water, 
or  threw  themselves  for  yards  along  the  aor. 
fiwe.  It  was  not  the  sullen  plunge  at  an  in- 
sect,  or  the  vertical  spring,  when  sport,  not 
food,  brings  the  salmon  over  water ;  hut  it  waa 
evident  that  there  was  some  hidden  canae  of 
alarm,  and  we  were  not  long  left  in  doubt. 
Near  the  neck  of  the  pool,  an  otter  of  the 
laigest  size  showed  himself  for  a  moment,  then 
darting  under  water,  the  same  commotion  en- 
sued  sgain.  Before  a  minute  elapsed,  Andj 
Bawn  pointed  silently  to  a  shoal  beneath  an 
overhanging  bush,  and  Uiere  waa  the  apoiltt-, 
i^iparenUy  resting  himself  alter  his  suooesslnl 
exertions,  and  holding  a  four-pound  white- 
trout  in  his  mouth.  Either  he  noticed  na,  or 
had  some  more  fiivourite  haunt  to  feed  in,  for 
he  glided  into  the  deep  water,  and  we  saw  no 
more  of  him. 

Although  we  found  out  that  the  otter  and 
ourselves  could  not  manage  to  fish  in  company, 
we  ascertained  that  the  pool  waa  abundantly 
stocked  with  salmon :— during  the  period  of 
the  greatest  slarm,  at  least  half  a  doaen  firii 
were  breaking  Uie  surftce  at  the  same  time. 

A  curious  incident,  however,  supplied  us 
with  an  excellent  white  fish.  The  servant 
who  brought  the  post  bag,  when  in  tiie  act  of 
crossing  ^e  river,  which  in  his  route  from  the 
lodge  he  was  obliged  to  do  repeatedly,  most 
unexpectedly  encountered  a  laige  otter  cany- 
ing  off  a  sdmon  he  had  just  seiaed.  The 
postmsn  attacked  the  poacher  vigoroualy,  who, 
dropping  his  prey,  glided  off  into  the  deep  water 
at  the  tail  of  the  ford.  The  spoil  proved  te 
be  a  fresh  salmon  not  twenty  houra  from  the 
sea,  and  consequently  in  prime  condition.  Hie 
otter  showed  himself  the  beat  artist  of  the  daj, 
for  while  the  Colonel  and  his  companion  re- 
turned  witii  empty  baskets,  the  fittle  aadmal 
managed  to  secure  the  finest  and  ficeaheat  aal- 
mon  in  the  river Wild  SporU, 
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Ottbruound  (Ohim  Latrani),  ■■ 


Ths  otter  bound  ii  >  mixod  bleed  betWMm 
tliB  hirdj  ■ODtbom  hound  uid  the  luge  roq^ 
terrier.  Hii  head  i»  krga  uid  broad,  hit  eui 
loog  and  pendulooi ;  h«  ii  in  tiu  bctwiit  ths 
hartier  and  Iha  fox  bound  ;  ia  thick  quarCend 

'  iliould«red ;  hja  hair  itTong  and  wirj,  and 


He  ii 


t  bold  a 


the  joung  gentry  of  Great  BritaiUf  at  which 

period  that  animal  wta  much  man  ntuDsroni 
than  at  the  |a«init  time,  being  graatlj  !«■ 
dnced  aince  population  became  more  deiue, 
and  gunekeepen  mot«  genenllj  uied,  who 
emploj  all  kindi  of  ti^a  and  gini  to  dettnf 
thsm.  CultintiDn  haa  alio  contributed  ta 
leufln  tliii  deitructive  crecturo- 

Otl«r  hnundi  vere  kept  in  anull  padu  of 
from  lii  to  niteen,  aeldom  exceeding  that 
number.  The  iport  of  otter  buating  it  tun 
little  undentood,  and  ia  qnite  on  the  del^na 


dog,  ud  haa  a  full  and  harmonic 
He  ia  umallj  mndj-colonred  on   the  lack, 
the  iidea,  and  the  neck,  witb  the  tower  partt 
iriiite ;  he  cairiei  hii  tail,  which  li  rough,  in 
the  muiDEr  of  a  foi-baund. 

Otter  hunting,  durii^  the  reign  of  Queen 
Eliiabeth,wa>aGtToniitea)]iiu«meotamongit 

Oval,  a.  Oblong,  resembling  the  longitudinnl  section  of  tui  ^g. 
OvKHRKACK,  v.  A  horse  is  Baid  to  oTer-reocfa,  when  he  brings  hie  hinder 
feet  too  &r  forwards,  so  as  to  strike  against  his  fbre-feet> 

Under  thii  term  are  comptiaed  brnlM*  and 
wounda  of  the  coronet,  produced  uiuallj  in 
the  hind-foet,  bj  Che  awkward  habit  of  letting 
one  foot  upon  another,  and  in  the  fore-feet, 
by  the  hinder  one  OTer-reaching  it,  and  wound- 
ing the  other  nnu  the  heel.  When  properly 
treated,  a  tread  is  aeldom  productlra  of  much 
injury.  If  the  dirt  be  wijl  waabed  out  of  it, 
■od  B  pledget  of  tflw  dipped  ia  Fiiar*!  b*lHm 


it  will,  ii 


them 


ity  of  cuei,  apeedSy  heal    Shauld  the 
liae  be  eztennve.  or  the  wound  deep,  a 
poultice  may  be  applied  for  one  or  two  daya, 
id  then  the  Friar'g  halwn,  or  digealiTe  ont- 
lent.  Sometimea  a  aoft  tamonr  irill  foim  OD 
tlie  part,  which  will  be  quickly  brought  to 
puiatioQ  by  a  poultice,  and  when  the  maU 
haa  mn  out  the  ulcer  will  heal  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Friar'i  balnm,  or  a  week  lo- 
InUon  of  Sine  ritriol. 


Overset,  p.  To  torn  the  bottom  upwards,  to  throw  off  the  t 

oat  of  regularity  ;  to  apset  a  carriage. 
Oviparous,  a.  Bringing  forth  eggs,  not  viviparous. 


i;  to  throw 
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OuMCB,  *.  Ths  sixteenth  part  of  a  pound  ia  AToirdupoise  weig;ht,    the 

twelfth  part  of  a  pound  in  Troy  weight. 
Outstrip,  v.  To  out^,  to  leave  behind. 
Owl  or  Owlet,  t.  A  bird  that  fliea  in  the  night  and  catches  mice. 


The  DWl  ia  dialinguiibod,  imnag  birdg  oT 
the  npiciou*  kind,  hy  peculiir  lod  itriking 
chuulsn;  lu  outinid  uppennce  ii  not 
mors  angulir  than  its  hilritj  and  ditpon- 
tioru.  Unftbla  to  beu  the  brighter  %bt  of 
the  iun,  the  owl  retina  to  game  lonely  n- 
tmt,  vhen  it  pHMt  the  dn;  in  Hlrnce  imil 
obflcurilf ;  hilt  on  the  apprcAchofcvening,  vhen 
all  nituroiidcairanaofrepoa«,and  tbegDuller 
uiimali,  which  are  ita  principullbod,  are  seek- 
ing their  neitling  placn,  the  owl  comsi  forth 
froni  ite  lurking  holes  in  quest  of  its  prvy- 
,  Its  eyes  an  admirmhiy  adapted  for  tbis  pur- 
poK,  beinK  ao  formed  as  to  diitinguish  objecia 
with  greater  bdlicy  in  the  dosk  than  in 
broad  diy.tight,     lis  flight  ia  low  and  silent 

U  fnghtful 


iraled  c 


mpti 


the  lilence  of  the  night.  During  ilie  day,  the 
owl  is  seldom  seen,  hut,  if  forced  ftoi  ' ' 
retrtat,  hit  fl^ht  is, broken  and  inl«m_ 

small  birds  of  tarioua  kinds,  who,  seeing  his 
embamasment,  punus  him  with  incealant 
erica,  and  torment  him  with  their  movem 
the  jay,  tbe  tliruab,  the  blackbird,  the  red- 
breast, and  the  tllmonse.  all  aisemble  to 
hucTj  and  perplex  him.  During  iJl  thia,  the 
owi  remain)  perched  upon  the  branch  of  a 
int,  and  aoswiri  tbem  only  with  awkward 


and  inaignificant  gesture*,  luming  hi*  head. 
lyes,  and  body,  with  all  tbe  tfipeuxiice  of 
nockery  and  aReclation.  All  Ihe  specie*  of 
owls,  howcTci,  are  cot  alike  dazzled  lud 
confused  with  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  same  of 
them  being  able  la  fly,  and  Bee  distinctly  in 
open  day. 

Nocturnal  birds  of  prey  are  generally  di- 
vided into  two  kinda — tint  which  bath  horaa 
or  ear^  and  thai  which  ia  earless  or  withoat 
homt.  These  homi  cunsiat  of  amall  tnfla  of 
feathers,  (landing  up  like  ears  on  each  side  of 
the  hesd,  which  are  erected  or  depressed  at 
the  plaaoie  of  the  animal ;  and  in  all  proba. 
bility  are  of  use  in  directing  the  organa  «f 
bearing,  which  are  Tcry  laige,  ta  their  pmper 
object.  Both  kindi  agree  in  having  their 
eyea  so  formed  as  to  be  able  to  punuo  theii 
piey  with  mnch  less  light  tlisii  other  birds. 
The  generHl  ehtracter  of  the  owl  ia  aa  foU 
lows : — The  eyes  are  Urge,  and  aresurTounded 
with  a  radiated  circle  of  feathers,  of  ohich  the 
eye  itself  i*  the  centre ;  the  besk  and  lalons 
an  stRmg  and  crooked ;  the  body  very  short, 
but  thick,  and  well  coTercd  with  ■  coat  of 
the  sotleat  and  most  delicate  plami^;  tbe 
nieniil  edge*  of  the  outer  quill  feathers  in 
general  an  Snely  fiiinged,  which  adds  greatlj 
to  the  amoothnese  and  tjlence  of  ita  fl^t. 

The  Grtat-tared  Owl.  [SIrii  Buio, 
LiHN  ;  Le  Grand  Due,  Burr.)— This  bM 


Owl] 
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is  not  iniich  inferior  in  size  to  an  eagle.     Its 
head  ia  very  laige,  and  is  adorned  with  two 
tufia,  more  than  two  inches  long,  which  stand 
just  above  each  eye,  its  bill  is  strong  and 
much  hooked ;  the  eyes  huge,  and  of  a  bright 
yellow;  the  whole  plumage  is  of  a  rusty 
brown,  finely  variegated  with  black  and  yel- 
low lines,  spots,  and  specks ;  its  belly  is  rib- 
bed with  bars  of  brown  colour,  confusedly  in- 
termixed;  its  tail   is    short,   marked  with 
dusky  bars ;  ita  legs  are  strong,  and  covered 
to  Uie  daws  with  a  thick  close  down,  of  a 
rust  colour ;  ita  daws  are  large,  much  hooked, 
and  of  a  dusky  colour.     Its  nest  is  large, 
being  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter;  it  is 
compoeed  of  sticks  bound  together  by  fibrous 
roots,  and  lined  with  leaves.     It  generally 
lays  two  eggs,  somewhat  laxger  than  those  of 
a  hen,  and  variegated  like  the  bird  itself. 
The  youi^  ones  are  very  voracious,  and  are 
well  supplied  with  various  kinds  of  food  by 
the  parents.      This  bird  has  been  found, 
though  rarely,  in  Great  Britain ;  it  builds  its 
D€st  in  the  caverns  of  rocks,  in  mountains, 
and  almost  inaccessible  places,  and  is  seldom 
seen  on  the  plains,  or  perched  on  trees;  it 
feeds  on  young  hares,  rabbits,  rats,  mice,  and 
reptiles  ojf  yarious  kinds. 

The  Lonjf-eared  Owl.    '  {Horn  Owl, 
Sirijt  Otus,  Lnm. ;  Le  Hibou^  Buir.)— Jts 
length  is  fourteen  inches ;  breadth,  somewhat 
mwe  than  three  feet   Its  bill  is  black ;  irides 
of  a  bv%ht  yellow ;  the  radiated  circle  round 
each  eye  is  of  a  light  cream  colour,  in  some 
parta  tinged  with  nd ;  between  the  bill  and 
the  eye  there  is  a  circular  streak,  of  a  dark 
brown  colour ;  another  circle  of  a  dark  rusty 
brown  entirely  surrounds  the  fiu>e ;  its  horns 
or  ears  consist  of  six  feathers,  closely  laid 
together,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  tipped  and 
edged  with  yellow;  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  beautifully  pencilled  with  fine  streaks 
of  white,  rusty,  and  brown ;  the  breast  and 
neck  are  yellow,  finely  marked  with  dusky 
streaks,  pointing  downwards;  the  belly,  thighs, 
and  vent  feathers  are  of  a  light  cream  colour; 
upon  each  wing  there  are  four  or  five  large 
i^ite  spots ;  the  quill  and  tail  feathers  are 
marked  with  dusky  and  reddish  bars:  the 
legs  are  feathered  down  to  the  claws,  which 
are  very  sharp;  the  outer  claw  is  movable, 
and  may  be  turned  backwards. 

This  bird  is  cemmon  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, aa  well  aa  in  this  country ;  its  usual 
haunts  are  ia  old  ruined  buildings,  in  rocks, 
and  in  hollow  trees.  M.  Buffon  observes,  that 
it  seldom  constructs  a  nest  of  its  own,  but  not 
nnfrequently  occupies  that  of  the  magpie :  it 
lays  four  or  five  eggs ;  the  young  are  at  first 
white,  but  acquire  their  natural  colour  in  about 
fifteen  days. 

The  Short-eared  Owl.  (Sirix  Brochpo- 
*^9  PVL.  Tnajis.  vol  62,  p.  384.)— Length 


fourteen  inches ;  breadth  three  feet  The  head 
is  small,  and  hawklike ;  bill  dusky ;  the  irides 
are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  when  the  pupil  is 
contracted,  shine  like  gold ;  the  circle  round 
each  eye  is  of  a  dirty  white,  with  dark  streaks 
pointii^  outwards ;  immediately  round  the  eye 
thero  is  a  circle  of  black ;  the  two  horns  or 
ears  consist  of  not  mora  than  three  feathers, 
of  a  pale  brown  or  tawny  colour,  with  a  dark 
streak  in  the  middle  of  each ;  the  whole  upper 
part  of  Uie  body  is  variously  marked  with  dark 
brown  and  tawny,  the  feathers  sre  mostly  edged 
with  the  latter ;  the  breast  and  belly  are  of  a 
pale  yellow,  marked  with  dark  longitudinal 
streaks,  which  are  most  numerous  on  the  breast : 
the  legs  and  feet  are  covered  with  feathers  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour;  the  claws  are  much 
hooked  and  black  :  the  wings  are  long,  ancf 
extend  beyond  the  tail ;  the  quills  are  marked 
with  alternate  bars  of  a  dusky  and  pale  brown ; 
the  tail  is  likewise  marked  with  bars  of  the 
same  colours,  and  the  middle  feathers  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  dark  spot  in  the  centre  of  the 
yeUow  space ;  the  tip  is  white.  Of  several  of 
these  birds,  botii  male  and  female,  with  which 
this  work  has  been  fiivoured,  both  sexes  had 
the  upright  tufts  or  ears  :  in  one  which  waa 
alive,  they  were  very  conspicuous,  and  ap. 
peared  more  erect  while  the  bird  remained  un- 
disturbed;  but,  when  frightened,  were  scarcely 
to  be  seen :  in  the  dead  birds  they  were  hardly 
descemible. 

Mr.  Pennant  seenu  to  be  the  first  describer 
of  this  rare  and  beautiful  species,  which  he 
supposes  to  be  a  bird  of  passage,  as  it  only  vi- 
sits  us  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and  dis- 
appears  in  the  spring.  It  flies  by  day,  and 
sometimes  is  seen  in  companies :  twenty  eight 
were  once  counted  in  a  turnip-field  in  Novem- 
ber. It  is  found  chiefly  in  wooded  or  mountain, 
ous  countries :  its  food  is  principally  field-mice. 
The  Female  Homed  Oto/._This  bird  is 
somewhat  laxger  than  the  former ;  the  colours 
and  marks  were  the  same,  but  much  darker, 
and  the  spots  on  the  breast  larger  and  more 
numerous;  the  ears  were  not  discernible. 
Being  a  dead  bird,  and  having  not  seen  any 
other  at  the  time,  the  editors  suppose  it  to  be 
a  distinct  kind ;  but  having  since  seen  several 
both  males  and  females,  they  are  convinced  of 
the  mistake^ 

The  White  Owl,  Bam  Owl,  Church  Oto/, 
Gillihowty  Soreeeh  Owl,  (Strix  Flammea, 
Linn.  ;  VEffrai^^  ott,  LaJ^'retaie,  Bupf.)— 
Length  fourteen  inches.  Bill  pale  horn  co- 
lour ;  eyes  dark ;  the  radiated  circle  round  the 
eye  is  composed  of  feathecs  of  th%  nuMt  deli* 
cate  softness,  and  perfectly  white ;  the  head, 
back,,  and  wings,  are  of  a  pale  chestnut,  beau- 
ti£illy  powdered  with  very  fine  greyand  brown 
spots,  intermixed  with  white ;  the  breast,  belly, 
and  thighs,  are  white ;  on  the  former  are  a  few 
dark  spots :  the  legs  are  feathered  down  to  the 
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toet,  ^ch  ire  ecyrered  with  diort  loan ;  the 
wings  extend  beyond  the  tail,  which  is  short, 
tnd  marked  with  altennte  bars  of  dnsky  and 
white;  the  daws  are  white.  Krds  of  this 
kind  ruj  conridenbly :  of  several  which  were 
in  the  huids  of  Uie  editors,  the  differences  were 
Tery  conspicuous,  the  colours  being  more  or 
less  iUnt  according  to  the  age  of  the  bird ;  the 
breast  in  some  ms  white,  without  spots,  in 
others  pale  yellow. 

The  white  owl  is  well  known,  and  is  often 
seen  in  the  most  populous  towift,  frequenting 
churches,  old  houses,  maltings,  and  other  un- 
inhabited buildings,  inhere  it  continues  during 
the  day,  and  leaves  its  haunts  in  the  twilight 
in  quest  of  its  prey.    It  has  obtained  the  name 
of  screech  owl  from  its  cries,  repeated  at  inter- 
vals, and  rendered  loud  and  (rightful  from  the 
stillness  of  the  night     During  its  repose  it 
makes  a  blo^ng  noise,  resembling  the  snoring 
of  a  man.     It  makes  no  nest,  but  deposits  its 
efggt  in  the  holes  of  walls,  and  lays  five  or  six, 
of  a  whitish  colour.     It  feeds  on  mice  and 
small  birds,  which  it  swidlows  whole,  and  af- 
terwards emits  the  bones,  feathers,  and  other 
indigestible  parts,  at  its  mouth,  in  the  form  of 
imall  round  cakes,  which  are  often  found  in  the 
empty  buildings  it  frequents. 

The  Tarmvy  Owl^  Comtnon  Brown  Ivp 
Owl,  or  Howlet,  (Stris  airidula,  ham. ; 
Le  Chat-huant,  Burr.)~This  bird  is  about 
the  size  of  the  last.  Its  bill  is  white ;  eyes 
dark  blue;  the  radiated  feaUiers  round  the 
eyes  are  white,  finely  streaked  with  brown ; 
the  head,  neck,  back,  wing  coverts,  and  scapu^ 
lars,  are  of  a  tawny  brown  colour,  finely  pow- 
dered and  spotted  with  dark  brown  and  black ; 
on  the  wing  coverts  and  scapulars  are  several 
large  white  spots,  regularly  placed  so  as  to 
form  three  rows ;  the  quill  feathers  an  marked 
with  alternate  bars  of  light  and  dark  brown ; 
the  breast  and  belly  are  of  a  pale  yellow, 
marked  with  nanrow  dark  streaks  pointing 
downwards,  and  crossed  with  others  of  the 
tame  colour ;  the  legs  are  feathered  down  to 
the  toes ;  the  claws  are  laige,  much  hooked. 


and  white.  This  species  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  Europe;  it  frequents  woods,  and 
builds  its  nest  in  the  hollows  of  trees. 

The  Little    Owl.     (Stris  paetennay 
Lncif. ;  IrH  Cheviche,  ou  PeHte  ChoueUe^ 
Burr.)— This  is  the  smallest  of  the  owl  kind, 
not  bdng  larger  than  a  blackbiid.     Its  bill  is 
brown  at  the  base,  and  of  a  yellow  colour  at 
the  tip;  eyes  pale  yellow;  die  dreular  fea. 
then  on  the  face  are  white,  tipped  with  black; 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  an  olive 
brown  colour ;  the  top  of  the  head  and  wing 
coverts  are  spotted  with  white ;  the  breast  and 
belly  white,  spotted  with  brown ;  the  feathers 
of  Uie  tail  are  barred  with  rust  colour  and 
brown,  and  tipped  with  white;  the  legs  are 
covered  with  down  of  a  rusty  toloor  mixed 
with  white ;  the  toes  and  claws  are  of  a 
brownish  colour.      It  frequents  rodu  and 
caverns  and  ruined  buildings,  and  builds  its 
nest,  which  is  constructed  in  the  rudest  masu 
ner,  in  the  most  retired  places;  it  lays  five 
eggs,  spotted  with  white  and  yellow.     It  sees 
better  in  the  day  time  than  other  nocturnal 
iHrds,  and  g^ves  chase  t6  swallows  and  o^er 
small  birds  on  the  wing ;  it  likewise  feeds  on 
mice,  which  it  tears  in  pieces  with  its  bill  and 
claws,  and  swallows  them  by  morsds ;  it  ia 
said  to  pluck  the  birds  whidi  it  kills  before  It 
eats  them,  in  whidi  it  differs  from  the  other 
owls.     It  is  rsrely  met  with  in  England ;  it 
is  sometimes  found  in  Yorkshire,  Flintahlre, 
and  in  the  neighbonihood  of  London. 


Having  some  aoqnaintanoe  with  » 
brown  owl,  I  find  that  it  casta  up  the  fur  of 
mice,  and  the  fieathers  of  birds  in  pelleta,  after 
the  manner  of  hawks ;  when  full,  like  a  dog, 
it  hides  what  it  cannot  eat 

The  young  of  the  bam^wl  are  not  easily 
raised,  as  they  want  a  constant  supply  of  &««h 
mice  :  whereas  the  young  of  the  brown  owl 
will  eat  indiscriminately  il  that  is  broui^t ; 
snails,  rats,  kittens,  puppies,  magpies,  and  any 
kind  ef  csnion  or  oflkL — Bewiek-^Whik^s 
Selbome. 


OwLER,  s.  One  who  catches  owls.     Owlino,  Owl  catching. 
OwLERY,  s,  A  place  where  owls  are  kept. 


The  Owlery  at  Arundel  Caatle^^Wc 
were  unwilling  to  leave  this  venerable  castle 
without  the  sight  of  the  owls,  which  are  said 
to  be  the  finest  in  Great  Britain.  We  were 
introduced  to  an  utterly  ruined  part  of  the 
ancient  castle,  where,  upon  entering  the  in- 
closure,  we  saw  a  number  of  these  strange 
looking  creatures,  hopping  about  with  an  un- 
graceful  gait,  and  staring  at  us  with  looks  of 
wondoful  sagacity.  One  stood  at  the  mouth 
of  a  subterraneous  excavation,  and  upon  the 
keeper  pronouncing  ^  bow,  wow,**  the  owl 
hustttitly  returned  Uie  expression,  retiring  at 


the  same  time  back  again  into  his  hole,  tin  it 
actually  got  out  of  sight  The  other  owls 
were  driven  by  the  keeper  into  one  corner  of 
the  yard;  they  ranged  thenselves  alosig  a 
piece  of  old  timber,  altogether  presenting  a 
spectacle  which  raised  in  my  mind  some  mx- 
gular  emotions.  The  countenance  of  the 
laigest  of  them  was  marked  by  an  unusual 
degree  of  solemnity. 

These  owls  are  the  finest  of  the  homed 
kind,  and  the  keeper  showed  no  small  pride  in 
the  exhibition  of  them.  **  Beauty,  Beautj.^^ 
was  the  name  by  which  he  tailed  them  tof^e. 
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ther,  and  they  teemed  to  Tecogniae  the  pro. 
•priety  of  the  appelUtion  with  a  becoming 
consciousnesa.  Upon  the  jaatneM  of  this 
term,  however,  the  keeper  and  myaelf  were 
by  no  means  agreed. 

With  respect  to  the  s^ht  of  the  owls,  they 
are  so  overpowered  by  the  brightness  of  the 
day,  that  they  are  obliged  to  remain  in  the 
same  spot  without  stirrii^;  and  when  they 
are  forced  to  leave  their  retreat,  their  flight  is 
tardy  and  interrupted,  being  afraid  of  striking 
against  the  intervening  obstacles.  The  other 
Ijrds,  perceiving  their  constrained  situation, 
delight  to  insult  them:  the  titmouse,  the 
finch,  the  redbreast,  the  jay,  the  thrush,  &c. 
assemble  to  enjoy  the  sport  The  bird  of 
night  remains  perched  upon  a  branch,  motion- 
less  and  confounded ;  hears  their  cries,  which 


are  incessantly  repeated,  but  it  answers  them 
only  with  insignificant  gestures,  turning  round 
its  head  and  its  body  with  a  foolish  air.  It 
even  suffers  itselT  to  be  assaulted  without 
making  resistance ;  the  smallest,  the  weakest 
of  its  enemies,  are  the  most  eager  to  torment 
and  turn  it  into  ridicule.  The  keep  in  which 
the  owls  are  shown  is  an  undoubted  remnant 
of  the  original  Saxon  building,  and  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  antiquary. 

This  owlery  is  thus  spoken  of  by  another 
visiter :  **  The  owls,  which  are  still  to  be  seen, 
are  uncommonly  elegant  birds,  and  extremely 
large,  some  of  them  measuring  across  the 
wings,  when  extended,  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
Their  plumage  is  particularly  beautiful,  and 
their  eyes  bcUliaDt  The  late  duke  procured 
them  from  North  America.** — Evans* 


Oxy  s.  The  general  name  for  blaek  cattle ;  a  castrated  bull. 

Oxalic  Acid,  ».  Is  extracted  from  wood  sorrel,  or  from  sugar  combined 
with  potash.  It  is  commonly  sold  under  the  name  of  salt  of  lemon,  and 
ifi  useful  in  removing  stains  from  linen,  cleaning  boot-tops,  &c«  It  is  a 
deadly  poison,  and  in  appearance  like  Epsom  salts.  As  oxalic  acid  is  a 
necessary  article  in  a  hunting  establishment,  too  great  care  cannot  be 
taken  to  prevent  those  unhappy  results  which  have  arisen  from  mis* 
taking  it  for  Epsom  salts,  which  it  so  strikingly  resembles. 

Ox  FLY,  *.  A  kind  of  fly. 

Otsteb,  «.  A  bivalve  testaceous  fish.  Oysters  are  taken  by  a  small  bag* 
net  extended  on  an  iron  frame,  which,  like  the  trawl,  is  swept  along  the 
ground  by  a  sailing  or  row  boat. 


'^^•.^...^.^^■-^s^ 


£  ACE, ;  Step,  single  maTement  in  walkingr ;  g^t,  manner  of  walking ; 

degree  of  celerity ;  a  particular  movement  which  horses  are  taught, 

though  £ome  have  it  naturally,  made  hj  lifting  the  1^«  on  the  some 

side  together ;  amble. 
Pace,  V,  To  move  on  slowly. 
Pack,  a.  A  large  bundle  of  anything  tied  up  for  carriage ;  a  burden  ;  a  dm 

number  of  cards;  a  number  of  hounds  hunting  together;  a  corey  or 

brood  of  grouse. 
Pack,  V.  To  bind  up  for  carriage;  to  sort  the  cards  so  that  tha  game  shall 

be  iniquitously  secured.     Birds  are  said  to  pack  where  several  hrooda 

collect  together.     This  is  particularly  the  case  with  grouse  and  black 

Packhohse,  t.  A  horse  of  burden,  a  horse  employed  in  carrying  goods. 
Pad,  »,  A  footpath  ;  an  eaay-paced  horse  ;  a  low  soft  saddle. 
Paddle,  «.  To  row ;  to  beat  water  as  with  oars  ;  to  play  in  the  water. 
Paddle,  t.  An  oar,  particularly  that  which  is  used  by  a  single  rower  in  m 

boat ;  anything  broad  like  the  end  of  an  oar. 
Paddock,  t.  A  great  frog  or  toad  ;  a  small  enclosure  for  pasture. 
Pancreas,  «.  The  Bweetbread. 
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Par,  «•  A  fish. 

The  nfttunl  histoiy  of  tlie  samlet,  or  par, 
is  very  doubtful.  Some  assert  it  to  be  a  mule 
produced  by  the  salmon  and  trout,  and  as  a 
corroboration  of  this  theory,  it  is  stated  that 
the  rivers  where  the  par  is  found  are  always 
resorted  to  by  salmon.  Others  conjecture  it 
to  be  a  hybrid  of  the  sea  and  river  trout ;  and 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  mentions,  that  fishing  in 
October,  in  a  small  stream  communicating  with 
the  Moy,  near  Bollina,  he  caught  a  number  of 
aea  trout,  who  all  proved  males,  and  accordingly 
infers  that  ^'  these  flsh,  in  which  the  spermatic 
system  was  fully  developed,  could  only  have 

impn^patod  the  ova  of  the  common  river  trout^* 

«  •  « 

The  par  differs  from  the  small  mountain 


tront  in  colour,  and  in  having  additional  spines 
in  the  pectoral  fin.  It  has  also  certain  olive- 
bluish  marks  upon  the  side,  similar  to  im- 
pressions made  by  the  pressure  of  a  man's 
fingers. 

Great  numbers  of  samlet  are  found  in  the 
upper  streams  of  the  Ballycroy  river.  They 
will  rise  voraciously  at  a  fly,  provided  it  be 
gay  and  small  enough.  I  remember  my  friend 
Sir  Charles  Cuyler  and  I  amused  ourselves 
on  a  blank  shooting  day,  when  there  was 
neither  a  sufficiency  of  wind  nor  water  to 
warrant  salmon  fishing,  in  angling  for  this  hy- 
bridous diminutive.  We  nearly  filled  our 
basket;  we  reckoned  them,  and  they  amounted 
to  above  two  hundred. — Wild  Sports. 


Partridge,  (^Tetrao  Perdixy  Linn.;  Le  Perdrix  Grissy  Buff.)  s.  A 
bird  of  game. 

it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  them  up ;  they 
likewise  eat  insects,  and  when  full  grown,  feed 
on  all  kinds  of  grain  and  young  plants.  The 
affection  of  the  partridge  for  her  young  is  pe- 
culiarly strong  and  lively ;  she  is  greatly  as- 
sisted  in  the  care  of  rearing  Uiem  by  her  mate ; 
they  lead  them  out  in  common,  call  them  to- 
gether, point  out  to  them  their  proper  food, 
and  assist  them  in  finding  it  by  scratching  the 
ground  with  their  feet;  they  frequently  sit 
close  to  each  other,  covering  ^e  chickens  with 
their  wings  like  the  hen.  In  this  situation 
they  are  not  easily  fluslied;  the  sportsman, 
who  is  attentive  to  the  preservation  of  his  game, 
will  carefully  avoid  giving  any  disturbance  to 
a  scene  so  tmly  interesting,  but  should  the 
pointer  come  too  near,  or  unfortunately  run  in 
upon  them,  there  are  few  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  confusion  that  follows ;  the  male  first  gives 
the  signal  of  alarm  by  a  peculiar  cry  of  distress, 
throwing  himself  at  the  same  moment  more 
immediately  into  the  way  of  danger.  In  order 
to  deceive  or  mislead  the  enemy  he  flies,  or 
rather  runs,  along  the  ground,  hanging  his 
wings,  and  exhibiting  every  symptom  of  debility, 
whereby  the  dog  is  decoyed,  in  the  too  eager* 
expectation  of  an  easy  prey,  to  a  distance  frt>m 
the  covey ;  the  female  flies  oft  in  a  contrary 
direction  and  to  a  greater  distance,  but  retum-'^ 
ing  soon  after  by  secret  ways,  she  finds  her 
scattered  brood  closely  squatted  among  the 
grass,  and  collecting  them  with  haste  she  leads'' 
them  from  the  danger,  before  the  d(^  has  had 
time  to  return  from  his  pursuit  Vide  Sboot- 


The  length  of  this  bird  is  about  thirteen 
inches.  The  bill  is  light  brown ;  eyes  hazel ; 
the  general  colour  of  its  plumage  is  brown 
and  ash,  elegantly  mixed  with  black;  each 
feather  is  streaked  down  the  middle  with  buff 
colour;  the  sides  of  the  head  are  tawny; 
under  each  eye  there  is  a  small  saffron^o- 
loured  spot,  which  has  a  granulated  appear- 
ance, and  between  the  eye  and  the  ear  a 
naked  skin  of  a  bright  scarlet,  which  is  not 
very  conspicuous  but  in  old  birds;  on  the 
breast  there  is  a  crescent  of  a  deep  chestnut 
colour;  the  tail  is  short;  the  legs  are  of  a 
greenish  white ;  and  are  furnished  with  a  small 
knob  behind.  The  female  has  no  crescent  on 
the  breast,  and  her  colours  in  general  are  not 
so  distinct  and  bright  as  those  of  the  male. 
Partridges  are  found  chiefly  in  temperate  cli- 
mates; the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
equally  un&vourable  to  them,  they  are  no- 
where in  greater  plenty  than  in  this  island, 
where,  in  their  season,  they  contribute  to  our 
most  elegant  entertainments.  It  is  much  to 
be  lamented,  however,  that  the  means  taken  to 
preserve  this  valuable  bird  should,  in  a  variety 
of  instances,  prove  its  destruction  :  the  proper 
guardians  of  the  eggs  and  young  ones,  tied  down 
by  ungenerous  restrictions,  are  led  to  consider 
them  as  a  growing  evil,  and  not  only  connive 
at  their  destruction,  but  too  freelv  assist  in  it 

Partridges  pair  early  in  the  spring ;  the  fb- 
msde  laysfrt>m  fourteen  to  eighteen,  or  twenty 
eggs,  making  her  nest  of  dry  leaves  and  grass 
upon  the  ground.  The  young  birds  learn  to 
run  as  soon  as  hatched,  frequently  encumbered 
with  part  of  the  shell  sticldng  to  them.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  introduce  partridges* 
eggs  under  the  common  hen,  who  hatches  and 
rears  them  as  her  own,  in  this  case  the  young 
birds  require  to  be  fed  with  ants*  eggs,  which 
are  their  fiivourite  food,  and  without  which 


IMO. 


A  hen  partridge  came  out  of  a  ditch,  and  ran 
along  shivering  with  her  wings,  and  crying  out 
as  if  wounded  and  unable  to  get  from  us. 
While  the  dam  acted  this  distress,  the  boy  who 
attended  me  saw  her  brood,  which  was  small  and 
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unable  to  fly,  ran  for  shelter  into  an  old  fox. 
earth  under  the  bank.  So  wonderful  a  power 
is  instinct 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  an  old  psrtridge 
feign  itself  wounded,  and  run  along  on  the 
ground  fluttering  and  crying  before  either  dog 
or  man,  to  draw  them  away  from  its  helpless 
unfledged  young  ones.  I  have  seen  it  often, 
and  Mice  in  particular  I  saw  a  remarkable  in. 
stance  of  the  old  l»rd*s  solicitude  to  save  its 
brood.  As  I  was  hunting  with  a  young  pointer, 
the  dog  ran  on  a  brood  of  yery  small  partridges ; 
the  old  bird  cried,  fluttered,  and  ran  tumbling 
along  just  before  the  dqg*s  nose  till  she  had 
drawn  him  to  a  considerable  distance,  when 
she  took  wing  and  flew  still  farther  off,  but 
not  out  of  the  field :  on  this  the  dog  returned 
to  me,  near  the  place  the  young  ones  lay 
eonoealed  in  the  grass,  which  ihe  old  bird  no 
sooner  percmved  than  she  flew  back  again  to 
us,  settled  just  before  the  dog's  nose  again,  and 
by  rolling  and  tumbling  about  drew  off  his 
attention  from  her  young,  and  thus  preserved 


her  brood  a  second  time.  I  have  also 
when  a  kite  has  been  hovering  over  a  corey 
of  young  partridges,  the  old  birds  fly  up  at  the 
bird  of  prey,  screaming  and  fighting  with  all 

their  might  to  preserve  their  brood. 

«  «  a 

Partridges  manifisst  great  caution  in  choos- 
ing  the  place  where  they  intend  having  tlieir 
nest.  I  have  observed  them  to  remain  near 
the  same  spot  for  some  weeks  before  the  fis- 
male  lays  her  eggs ;  and  if  in  the  mean  time 
they  should  discover  the  retreat  of  any  aninoal 
in  ihe  neighbourhood,  who  is  likely  to  be  in. 
jurious  to  them,  they  shift  thdr  quarters.  I 
have  generally  noticed  that  partridges  lodge 
themselves  at  n^ht  near  the  middle  of  a  field, 
probably  being  aware  that  they  are  safer  in  this 
situation  from  the  attacks  of  stoats  or  weasels, 
than  if  they  got  nearer  hedges,  under  the  roots 
or  banks  of  which  these  animals  conceal  them- 
selves  Bewick  —  WMU  of  Selbame — 

Markwick. 


Passerine  Order,  g.  Birds  of  the  spanrow  tribe. 


This  numerous  class  constitutes  the  fifth 
order  in  Mr.  Pennant's  arrangement  of  British 
birds,  and  includes  a  great  variety  of  different 
kinds :  of  these  we  have  detached  the  stare, 
the  thrush,  and  the  diatterer,  and  have  joined 
them  to  the  pies,  to  which  they  seem  to  have 
a  greater  afllnity.  Those  which  follow  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  lively  lUid  active  disposition, 
their  beautifril  plumage,  and  delightful  melody. 
Of  this  order  consist  those  amadng  flocks  of 
•mall  birds  of  almost  every  descriptioa— those 
numerous  ftmilies,  which  universally  diffused 
throughout  every  part  of  the  known  world, 
people  the  woods,  the  fields,  and  even  the 
lax^^t  and  most  populous  cities,  in  countless 
midtitudes,  and  every  where  enliven,  diversify, 
and  adorn  the  face  of  nature. 

The  characters  of  the  Ptoserine  order, 
which  are  as  various  as  their  habits  and  dispo- 
aitions,  will  be  best  seen  in  the  description  of 


each  particular  species.  It  may  be  necessary, 
however,  to  observe,  that  they  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  two  distinct  kinds,  namely, 
the  hard-bflled  or  seed  birds,  and  the  slender 
or  soft-billed  birds ;  the  former  are  furnished 
with  stout  bills  of  a  conical  diape,  and  very 
sharp  at  the  point,  admirably  fitted  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  the  hard  external  cover- 
ings of  the  seeds  of  plants  from  thdr  kernels, 
wMch  constitute  the  principal  part  of  thear  food; 
the  Utter  sre  remarkable  for  the  softness  and 
delicacy  of  their  Ulls ;  their  food  consists  aL 
together  of  small  worms,  insects,  the  larvas  of 
insects,  and  their  eggs,  which  they  find  d». 
posited  in  immense  profusion  on  the  leavea 
and  bark  of  trees,  in  chinks  and  crevices  of 
atones,  and  even  in  small  masses  on  the  bare 
ground,  so  that  there  is  hardly  a  portion  of 
matter  that  does  not  contain  a  plentiful  supply 
of  food  for  this  diljgentraoe  of  beings. — Bewiok, 


Pasterk,  $•  The  distance  between  the  joint  next  the  foot  and  the  coronet 
of  a  horse. 

Pasturage,  s.  The  business  of  feeding  cattle ;  lands  grazed  hj  cattle ; 
the  use  of  pasture. 

Peacock,  «.  A  fowl  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  his  feathers,  and  particu- 
larly of  his  tail. 

The  peacock  and  peahen  are  always  kept  by 
the  London  dealers,  whence  any  person  in  the 
country,  derirous  of  breeding  them,  may  be 
supplied  with  breeding  stock.  Exclusive  of 
the  consideration  of  ornament  to  a  poultry, 
yard,  the  peacock  is  very  useful  for-  the  de- 
struction  ^  all  kinds  of  reptiles,  but  at  the 
same  time  some  peacocks  sre  said  to  be  vicious, 


and  apt  to  tear  to  pieces  and  devour  young 
chicks  and  ducklings,  suffered  to  be  within 
their  reach.  They  are  slso  destructive  in  a 
garden. 

It  is  ssserted  by  the  ancient  writers,  that 
the  first  peacock  was  honoured  with  a  public 
exhibition  at  Athens  ;  that  many  people  tra. 
veiled  thither  from  Macedonia,  to  be  spectators 
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mud  It  three,  the  tail  of  the  «aek  ii  fiiU  ud 
complete.  The  cock  require!  hma  two  to 
four  heni,  uid,  when  the  coaiitiy  igrefli  with 
tbeoL,  thej  ue  Terj  prolific.  The^  ue  gn- 
nivoroui  like  other  domeaCic  fowl*,  pnfemng 
hirlejr lUouliTiig. 


af  tliU  bewitUBl  pbenamenoii,  the  pen^DQ  of 
the  ffthoed  am.  It  ii  prolahle  tbe  iwanit^ 
w  well  u  the  modemi,  intndiieed  the  pek- 
cDck  upaD  the  tible,  ruber  u  ao  omwneat 
thui  ■  liEod.  There  an  Tineli«  o(  thil  bird, 
tome  iriiite  :  thej  pereli  on  tre<«,  like  the 
tnrkej.     Their  age  extendi  to  twent;  jfzi, 

Pbck,  *.  The  fourth  part  of  a  bushel ;  the  stroke  of  a  bird's  bilL 
Peck,  v.  To  atrike  with  the  beak  as  %  bird ;  to  pick  up  food  with  the  beak. 
Pelican  (PWMantu,  Linn.),  «.  There  are  two  sorts  of  pelicans,  one  lives 
upon  fish,  the  other  keeps  in  deserts,  and  feeds  npon  serpents ;  the  peli- 
cui  is  supposed  to  admit  its  young  to  stick  blood  from  its  breast. 


The  hiU  of  thi*  genua  it  lonf  and  itiajght ; 
the  end  dtiier  booked  or  iloping ;  the  uoatrila 
placed  in  a  furrow  that  nina  along  the  aides  of 
the  hill,  and  In  moat  of  tbe  apeciet  not  diatiu- 
gniihable.  Tbe  boe  geneiillT  dealitDta  of 
leetben,  being  covered  onl  j  with  a  bare  akin  : 
gullet  naked,  aod  capable  of  gr««t  dittenaion : 
body  long,  heaTj,  flat :  Icgi  placed  fiir  back. 
wild ;  toea  four  in  number,  aod  all  webbed 

lAttwin,  fbllowing  the  example  of  iJonKua, 
indodea  the  pelican,  maa.of-wu  bird,  conno. 
mit,  ihag,  ^nuet,  and  boobj,  in  thia  genua, 
tt  which  he  enumerate!  tbiitj  dininct  ipedea, 
and  two  *arietiea ;  four  only  of  thia  namber, 
>nd  one  niietj,  areBriUahlurda.  In  confin- 
ing the  pment  accoont  ta  tbeae,  it  ia  proper  to 
temtrk  that  they  an  not  tbe  iababittnt!  of 
tUa  csnntrr  only,  but  are  widely  diipgned 
onr  the  (lobe,  betng  met  with  in  almott  efeiy 
eUnuile  which  nsTlgalora  baTt  vitited,  whether 
or  cold.     Tbe  gannet  only  b 


migraliHry,  Uige  flocka  of  thia  tpedea  aniTe  in 
the  ipiing  of  tbe  year,  and  diiperae  themaelTea 
in  eoloniet  ever  the  rocky  pmrnontoTiea  of 
Scotland,  and  ita  lalea,  in  wiout  parte  of 
which  they  breed  and  rear  Ibeir  young,  and  aa 
aoon  aathat  office  ia  performed,  they  retire  in 
the  antnmn  to  their  uaknown  abodea.  Tbdr 
return  each  leucm  pointa  out  also  that  of  the 
ihoali  of  the  herringi,  which  they  hoTor  OTor, 
puraue,  and  chiefly  feed  upoiL  Tbeae  fhotli, 
at  that  leaaon  of  inocaung  warmth,  an  poured 
forth  on  tb«r  louthem  route,  gliding  forward 
in  wide  glittering  column!  irf'  myriada  upon 
myriada,  from  the  unknown  but  [volifie  regiou 
of  the  Dorthem  pole.  Tbeae  pcodigioni  ifaodl 
with  their  diviaiona  and  auhdivisona,  in  CbeiT 
branched  coutae  araund  the  Brilith  i>le>,an 
atteuded  by  tbe  gannet.  On  oar  MUtbccn 
coaata  the  pilchard  affoidi  Ibeae  hiida  another 
■upply  of  food,  in  piuiuil  (<  which  they  are 
enticed  a*  &r  aouihwird  a*  tke  Me^tenvtem 
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Tba  eontumntnid  Ac  ibigrenuin  wjdi  m  ,  oceuioittllj  uking  m  wider  nage,  iridi  out. 
tluoDghoDt  the  jeu,  hut  putkabirly  on  our  |  itnlched  nsck  uii  T^fORnu  viog  iWMp  mlong 
moiVTiorthern  thDrSfUfMnwlioeerockjibelT-  j  the  coeit,  and  entering  the  moulhi  of  the  rv- 
ing  pndincn  the;  itaUoa  theniKlna,  ud  per-  I  Ten,  folloir  their  aoune  in  queit  of  food,  ta 
fnmthe  officeafrfimeukMioD,  whOawng^en  |  the  Ukei  iaUnd. — fifunc^. 

Pellbt,  t.  A  little  ball ;  a  bullet,  a  bait. 

Pbrch,«.  a  measure  of  fire  yards  and  &  half;  a  pole;  Bomething  on  which 
bii^ds  roost  or  sit ;  B  kind  of  fish  peculiar  to  ponds  and  rirers. 


Penh  k4Te  one  puticuluilf,  whieli  Itam- 
taij  to  the  luture  of  *ll  fiih  of  ptj  in  freih 
mler  (ud  the]'  uv  »  Tondoai  u  U  UCtck 
thrar  own  kind),  that  they  ire  greguiont, 
twinuning  in  ihoftlL  The  bod^  of  tba  peirh 
u  deep,  the  icilet  lerr  tough,  the  beck  much 
■iched,  ud  the  nde-tiDs  approuhei  nnr  it : 
the  iridei  in  golden,  (he  leeth  nnU!,  diipond 
in  the  jiwi  ud  on  <he  roof  of  the  mouth, 
which  ii  Urge ;  the  edge!  of  the  cover  of  the 
pill  Mrraled,  on  the  inrer  end  of  the  Urgeit 
in  B  tbup  ii^ne,  ud  the  bead  it  laid  to  eon- 
nil  of  DO  fever  Ihu  etghtf  bonei ;  the  coloun 
of  the  perch  ire  beiulifat  the  hull  ud  put 
of  the  eidei  beiug  of  a  deep  green,  marked  with 
broad  black  ban  pointing  dnwawirdi ;  the  boll  j 
ii  white,  tinged  red ;  the  ventral  flne  of  a  rich 
■earlet;  the  anal  finiud  tail  (which  it  alittle 
forked,)  of  the  nme  colour  but  nther  paler. 

The  perch  affordt  the  angler  gnat  divernon, 
and  not  onl]'  the  buti  are  Tuioui,  but  tfae 
mode*  of  naing  tbem.  Of  worma,  the  beat 
kindi  are  aniall  lob-worma  which  have  no  knot, 
bnndlinga,  red  dunghilla,  or  theae  found  in 
rotten  tan,  all  well  icoured  ;  the  hook  may  be 
be  vatied  from  No.  2  to  6,  bnng  well  whipt 
to  a  itrong  nlk-worn  gut,  with  a  ihot  or  two 
a  foot  ftorn  it :  put  the  pinnt  of  the  hook  in  at 
the  head  of  the  wonn,  out  anjn  a  little  lower 


thu  the  middle,  puahing  it  above  the  ehuik  of 
the  book  upon  tia  gut ;  take  a  nniller  one, 
beginning  the  lame  way,  and  bring  iti  head  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  ahank  only ;  then  draw 
the  Snl  worm  down  to  the  head  of  tiio  Utter, 
■o  that  the  taiU  may  hang  one  above  the  other, 
keeping  tfae  punt  of  the  hook  well  covered, 
Thii  )■  the  moal  entidng  method  that  am  be 
adopted  in  womuHihing;  uae  a  (mall  cork 
Boat,  to  keep  the  bait  at  aiz  oi  twelve  inchea 
tpym  the  bottom,  or  aometimea  about  mid- 
water  :  in  ugling  near  the  bottom,  raiae  tb« 
bait  very  beqnently  from  thenl«  almoat  to  tha 
•ur&ce,  letting  it  gndnally  Ul  again.  %onld 
a  good  ihoal  be  met  with,  they  are  ao  greedy, 
that  they  maybe  all Okught, unleM one Mcapea 
that  hat  felt  the  hook:  then  all  iiover.thefiah 
that  hai  been  hooked  becomn  reatleaa,  and 
•oon  occaiioni  the  whole  iboal  to  leave  the 
place.  Two  or  three  rodi  may  be  employed, 
ai  they  inquire  time  to  gorge  luffldent  to  aL 
low  the  angler  to  be  prepued  to  atrike  them. 

Baita  for  the  perch  art  loachet,  itieklebtckt, 
with  the  ipoeacutoff,  miller'i-thnmbi,  hone. 
beani  boiled  (after  the  place  hat  been  welL 
baited  with  them,  put  one  at  a  time  on  the 
hook),  cad-bait,  bobt,  ud  genllea. 

Altbough  generally  termed  a  bold  biter,  lb* 
perch  i>  eilnmely  abatemioni  in  winter,  and 
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■aicclir  CTCT  HUt  in  that  Kuon,  but  in  tbc 
middle  of  a  mrm  luiuhinj  Amj  ;  be  bites 
bMt  in  the  lattcrpurt  of  the  tpinf,  from  ht«i 
to  gleren  in  the  forenoon,  mnd  from  two  to  ui 
in  the  ■ftcmoon,  except  in  hot  and  br^ht 
matbCT,  and  then  from  lunrite  (o  >Lc  io  the 

mornii^  and  in  the  eve  from  nx  to  lunnt.  If 
■  dajr  be  cool  and  doad;,  with  a  rnfBing  eouth 

irind,  perch  vQl  bite  dorii^  tlie  vhole  of  It, 

In  clou  mter,  wmetimet  a  dozen  or  mora  of 

penh  have  been  obierved  in  a  deep  hole,  >hel. 

tered  bj  trees  or  hualies ;  b;  ming  fine  Cackle 

and  a  well-Koured  i^arm,  the  airier  may  see 

tbem  itriie  which  aball  fint  leize  it,  until  the 

"whole  ihoil  have  been  caught. 

The  perch   may  be  angled  for  and  talten 

nDtQ  the  end  of  September,  and  indeed  al  par- 
ticular timea  all  the  year  round  ;  but  the  pn- 

fenble  leaaon  ii  from  the  bcginniDg  of  Hay,  to 

the  middle  of  J11I7. 

St.  Young  mtntieni  Ihat,  at  Pakenhi 
Lord  Longford  informed  him  respecting  tfae 
qtuntitiet  of  Bah  in  the  lakea  in  hit  neigbbour. 

Pewkt,  *.  A  vaterfowl ;  the  lapwing. 

Pekcussioh,  (.  The  impression  a  body  makes  io  fitUiDg;  or  atiddng  upon 
another.  It  is  direct  or  oblique.  Direct  when  the  impulse  is  made  in 
the  direction  of  a  perpendicular  line  to  the  point  of  impact.  Snch  is 
the  action  of  a  cock  upon  the  copper  cap.  Vide  Gun,  Rifle,  Appendix. 

PewtzR,  I.  A  composition  of  lead  and  tin. 

pHBABANT,  (PiwMamu  Colckicut,  LiNN.i  LeFaiaan,  Buff.)>.  A  kind 
of  wild  cock ;  a  heaotiiiil  large  bird  of  game. 


hood,  that  tba  perch  wen  10  numerous,  that  a 
child  vith  a  packthmd  and  a  croolied  pin 
Tould  catch  enough  in  an  boor  for  the  daily 
uae  of  a  whole  Amily,  and  that  hia  lordghipbad 
lye  hnndred  obildren  fishing  at  the  same 
that,  beaidn  perch,  the  l^ea  produced 
pike  flve  feet  long,  and  tiout  of  ten  pound* 

Qnat  numben  nf  perch  are  bred  la  the 
Hampton  Court  and  Bushy  Park  ponds,  all  of 

which  are  well  aopplied  with  ranning  water, 
and  with  plenty  of  food,  yet  they  seldom  ar- 
rire  at  a  large  site.  In  a  neighbouring  pond, 
which  i>  only  fed  with  diainage  water,  I  have  ' 
caught  TOry  large  perch.  The  peidi  in  the 
waterinthe  Ri^olit'l  Park  are  Tery  uumetons. 
Those  1  have  t^n,  howc*er,  are  almost  Inva- 
riably of  one  siie,  from  half  to  tbTee-quarten 
of  a  pound.  Why  they  should  have  urived 
at  this  w^ht  and  not  go  on  bcnadng  in  riie, 
is  a  drcumstance  which  it  is  not  easy  to  ac- 
count for.  1  have,  however,  remarked  it  to 
be  the  case  in  other  ponds^ — Donul — WUd 
I  Sporu — Jeue. 
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9paoe,  in  appeuiaoe  like  beaatiful  scarlet  doth, 
finely  f^Mttod  with  black ;  immediately  under 
each  eye  there  ia  a  small  patch  of  short  fea. 
then  of  a  dark  glossy  purple ;  the  upper  parts 
of  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  deq»  purple, 
varying  to  glossy  green  and  blue;  Uie  lower 
parts  of  the  neck  and  breast  are  of  a  reddish 
chestnut,  with  black  indented  edges ;  the  sides 
and  lower  parts  of  the  breast  are  of  the  same 
colour,  with  pretty  large  tips  of  black  to  each 
feather,  which  in  difierent  lights  ymtj  to  a 
glossy  purple  ;  the  belly  and  Tent  are  dusky ; 
the  back  and  scapulars  are  beautifully  Yarie- 
gated  with  black  and  white  or  creanucolour 
speckled  with  black,  and  mixed  with  deep 
orange,  all  the  feathers  are  edged  with  black ; 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  there  isa  mixture 
of  green ;  the  quills  are  dusky,  freckled  with 
white,  wing  coverts  brown,  glossed  with  green 
and  edged  with  white;  rump  plain  reddish 
brown ;  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
about  twenty  inches  long,  the  shortest  on  each 
side  less  than  five,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour, 
marked  with  transverse  bars  of  black;  the 
legs  are  dusky,  with  a  short  blunt  spur  on  each, 
but  in  some  old  birds' the  spurs  are  as  sharp  as 
needles ;  between  the  toes  there  is  a  strong 
membrane. 

The  female  is  less,  and  does  not  exhibit 
that  variety  and  brilliancy  of  colours  which 
distinguish  the  male ;  the  general  colours  are 
light  and  dark  brown,  mixed  with  black,  the 
breast  and  belly  finely  freckled  with  small 
black  spots  on  a  light  ground ;  the  tail  is  short, 
and  barred  somewhat  like  that  of  the  male ; 
the  space  round  the  eye  is  covered  with  feathers. 

The  ring  pheasant  is  a  fine  variety  of  this 
species;  its  principal  difference  consists  in  a 
white  ring,  which  encircles  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck ;  the  colours  of  the  plumage  in  gene- 
ral  are  lUcewise  more  distinct  and  vivid.  A 
fine  specimen  of  this  bird  was  sent  us  by  the 
Rev.  William  Turner,  of  Newcastle,  frt>m 
which  the  figure  was  engraven.  They  are 
sometimes  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alnwick,  whither  they  were  brought  by  his 
grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  That 
they  intermix  with  the  common  breed  is  very 
obvious,  as  in  some  we  have  seen  the  ring  was 
hardly  visible,  and  in  others  a  ftw  feathers 
only,  marked  with  white,  a[^>eared  on  each 
side  of  the  neck,  forming  a  white  spot.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  this  beautiful  breed 
is  likely  soon  to  be  destroyed,  by  those  who 
pursue  every  species  of  game  with  an  avaricious 
and  indiscriminating  rapacity. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  pheasants  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty  and  brilliancy  of  colours ; 
in  many  gentlemen*s  woods  there  is  a  kind  as 
white  as  snow,  which  will  intermix  with  the 
common  ones.  Many  of  the  gold  and  silver 
kinds,  brought  from  China,  are  also  kept  in 
aviaries  in  this  kingdom ;  the  common  phea. 


sant  is  likewise  a  native  of  the  East,  and  is  ibe 
only  one  of  its  kind  that  has  multiplied  in  our 
island.     Pheasants  are  generally  found  in  low 
woody  places,  on  the  borders  of  plains,  where 
they  delight  to  sport ;  during  ihe  night  they 
perch  on  Uie  branches  of  trees.     They  are  -very 
shy  birds,  and  do  not  associate  together,  except 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  wlten 
the  inale  seeks  the  female;  they  are  then 
easily  discoverable  by  the  noise  which  thejr 
make   in  crowing  and  doping  their  winga, 
which  may  be  heard  at  aome  Stance.     The 
hen  breeds  on  the  ground  like  die  partridge, 
and  lays  from  twelve  to  fifteen  eggj^  which  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  common  hen ;  the 
young  follow  the  mother  as  soon  as  they  are 
freed  from  the  shell.     During  the  breedii^ 
season  the  cocks  will  sometimes  intermix  with 
the  common  hen,  and  produce  a  hybrid  breed, 

of  which  we  have  known  several  instanoea. 

•  •  • 

For  shooting  pheasants  it  often  becomes  ne- 
cesssry  to  start  very  early  in  the  morning,  a* 
they  are  apt  to  lie  during  the  day  in  fa%h  co- 
vert, where  it  is  slmost  impossible  to  shoot 
them  till  the  leaf  has  fidlen  from  the  trees. 
We  can  never  be  at  a  loss  in  knowing  where 
to  go  for  pheasants,  as  we  have  only  to  send 
some  one  the  previous  evening,  for  the  last 
hour  before  sun-set,  to  watch  the  different 
barley  or  oat  stubbles  of  a  woodland  country, 
and  on  these  will  be  regularly  displayed  the 
whole  contents  of  the  neighbourii^;  coverts. 
It  then  remains  to  be  chosen,  which  woods  are 
the  best  calculated  to  shoot  in;  and,  when  we 
begin  beating  them,  it  must  be  remembered 
to  draw  the  springs,  so  as  to  intercept  the  birds 
from  the  old  wood.     If  the  coverts  are  wet, 
the  hedge-rows  will  be  an  excellent  beginning, 
provided  we  here  also  attend  weU  to  getting 
between  the  birds  and  their  places  of  security. 
If  pheasants,  when  feeding,  are  approached  by 
a  man,  they  generally  run  into  covert ;  but  if 

ihej  see  a  dog,  they  are  apt  to  fly  up. 

.  •  •  • 

There  are  very  few  old  sportsmen  bat 
what  are  aware  that  this  is  by  &r  the  most 
sure  method  of  killing  pheasante,  or  any  other 
game,  where  diey  are  tolerably  plentiful  in 
covert ;  and  although  to  explore  and  beat  se- 
veral hundred  acres  of  coppice,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  party  with  spaniels,  yet,  on 
such  expeditions,  we  rarely  hear  of  any  one 
getting  much  game  to  his  own  share,  except 
some  sly  old  fellow,  who  has  shirked  from  Us 
companions  to  the  end  of  the  wood,  where  the 
pheasants,  and  particularly  the  cock  birds,  on 
hearing  the  approach  of  a  rabble,  are  all  run- 
ning  like  a  retreating  army,  and  perhaps  flying 
in  his  face  ftster  than  he  can  load  and  fire. 

For  one  alone  to  get  shots  in  a  thick  un- 
derwood, a  brace  or  two  of  very  well  brake 
spaniels  would,'  of  coarse,  be  the  best.     But 
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inrere  I  obliged  to  stake  a  oonridersUe  bet 
(takiiig  one  beat  with  another,  where  game 
was  plentiful),  I  should  back  against  the  sports- 
man using  them,  one  who  took  out  a  verjr 
high  oounged  old  pointer,  that  would  keep 
near  him,  and  would,  on  being  told,  break  his 
point  to  dash  in,  and  put  the  pheasants  to 
flight  before  thej  could  ran  out  (rf*  shot  This 
office  may  be  also  performed  by  a  Newfound- 
Isxkd  dog ;  but,  as  first  getting  a  point  would 
direct  the  shooter  where  to  place  himself  for 
a  fiur  shot,  the  Newfoundland  dog  would 
always  be  best  kept  close  to  his  heels,  and 
only  made  use  of  to  assist  in  this ;  and  parti- 
cularly for  bringing  the  game ;  as  we  rarely 
see  a  pointer,  however  expert  in  fetchii^  his 
birds,  that  can  follow  and  find  the  wounded 
ones  half  so  well  as  the  real  St  John*8  New- 

foondland  dog. 

»  •  • 

Lord  Stawell  sent  me  from  the  great  lodge 
in  the  Holt  a  curious  bird  for  my  inspection. 
It  was  found  by  the  spaniels  of  one  of  his 
keepers  in  a  coppice,  and  shot  on  the  wing. 
The  shsqte,  air,  and  habit  of  the  bird,  and  the 
scarlet  ring  round  the  eyes,  agreed  well  with 
the  af^ieaiance  of  a  cock  pheasant ;  but  then 
the  hrad  and  nock,  and  breast  and  belly,  were 
of  a  glossy  black :  and  though  it  we^^hed  three 
pounds  three  ounces  and  a  half,  the  weight  of 
a  huge  full-grown  cock  pheasant,  yet  there 
were  no  signs  of  any  spiurs  on  the  legs,  as  is 
usual  with  all  grown  cock  pheasants,  who  have 
long  ones.  The  legs  and  feet  were  naked  of 
feadiers,  and  therefore  it  could  be  nothing  of 
the  grouse  kind.  In  the  tail  were  no  long  bend- 
ing feathers,  such  as  cock  pheasants  usually 
haye,  and  are  characteristic  of  tlte  sex.  The 
tail  was  much  shorter  than  the  tail  of  a  hen 
pheasant,  and  blunt  and  square  at  the  end. 
The  back,  wing-feathers  and  tail,  were  all  of 
a  pale  russet,  curiously  streaked,  somewhat 
like  the  upper  parts  of  a  hen  partridge.  I  re- 
turned it  with  my  verdict,  that  it  was  proba- 
bly  a  spurious  or  hybrid  hen  bird,  bred  between 
a  cock  pheasant  and  some  domestic  fowl. 
When  I  csme  to  talk  with  the  keeper  who 
brought  it,  he  told  me  that  some  pea-hens  had 
been  known  last  summer  to  haunt  the  coppi- 
ces and  coverts  where  this  mule  was  found. 
«  •  • 

The  pheasant  is  not  a  long-lived  bird ;  but 
it  is  probable  the  period  of  existence  assigned 
to  it  by  some  writers,  namely,  dx  or  seven 
years,  is  too  short  The  wholesomeness  of 
its  flesh  was  proverbial  among  the  old  physi- 
cians ;  it  is  of  a  high  flavour  and  alkalescent 
quality,  and  in  perfection  during  autumn.  A 
young  pheasant  very  hX  is  reckoned  an  exqui. 
site  dainty.  In  a  wild  state,  the  hen  lays 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  eggs  in  a  season,  but 
seldom  more  than  ten  in  a  state  of  confine- 
ment    Pheasants  are  not  to  be  tamed  by 


domestication,  like  other  fi>wls;  nor  is  the 
flesh  of  those  brought  up  in  the  house,  in  any 
degree  comparable  to  that  of  the  wild  phea- 
sant :  thence  they  are  bred  at  home,  either 
merely  for  show,  or  for  the  purpose  of  reple- 
nishing the  proprietor's  grounds,  both  with 
regard  to  number  or  particuhur  varieties. 
However  good  nuning  mothers  in  a  wild 
state,  pheasant  hens  are  fiur  otherwise  in  the 
house,  whence  their  eggs  are  always  hatched 
at  home  by  the  common  hen^— generally,  at 
present,  by  the  smooth-legged  bantam. 

The  natural  nest  of  the  pheasant  is  com- 
posed of  dry  grass  and  leaves,  which  being 
provided  for  her  in  confinement  she  will 
sometimes  properly  dispose.  The  cock  is  bold, 
voracious,  and  cruel ;  and  one  which  I  had 
many  years  ago,  caught  a  canary  bird  which 
had  accidentally  escaped,  and  was  obeerved 
with  it  beneath  his  talons,  in  the  proper  atti- 
tude of  the  hawk,  tearing  it  to  pieces  and 
devouring  it  Pheasants  have  been  seen 
preying  upon  a  dead  carcsse,  in  company  with 
carrion  crows ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  they 
will  fidl  upon  a  diseased  and  weak  companion 
of  their  own  species,  and  devour  it  They 
feed  upon  all  kinds  of  insects  and  vennin, 
like  the  peacock,  and  are  said  to  be  particu- 
larly greedy  of  toads,  provided  they  be  not 
too  large  to  swallow ;  whereas,  according  to 
report,  they  will  not  touch  the  frog,  of  which 
ducks  are  so  fond.  A  pheasant  was  shot  by 
T.  Day,  Esq.  of  Herts,  the  crop  of  which  con- 
tained more  than  half  a  pint  of  that  destruc 
tive  insect  the  wire- worm.  And  the  number 
of  1606  grains  of  barley  were  taken  from  the 
crop  of  a  pheasant,  at  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  in 

1727. 

•  «  « 

The  best  known  varieties  of  the  pheasant, 
are  the  golden,  the  silver,  Uie  peitbock  or 
spotted,  and  the  common  European  or  Eng- 
lish, generally  brown,  with  a  less  brilliancy  of 
colour.  Mr.  Castang,  however,  enumerates 
six  distinct  varieties,  exclusive  of  the  com. 
mon,  as  follow :  the  gold  and  silver,  natives 
of  China,  and  very  hardy  in  this  country,  and 
good  breeders.  The  ring-necks,  natives  of 
Tartary,  bred  in  China,  very  scarce;  their 
plumage  very  beautiful.  The  white  and  pied ; 
both  sorts  will  intermix  readily  with  our  com- 
mon breed,  as  wQl  the  Bohemian,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  its  kind,  and  equally  scarqe. 
The  golden  variety  is  generally  of  the  highest 
price,  the  common  most  hardy  and  of  the 
laigest  size. 

.  Breeding  PheasanU — Eggs  being  pro. 
vided,  put  them  under  a  hen  that  has  kept 
the  nest  three  or  four  days ;  and  if  you  set 
two  or  three  nests  on  the  same  day,  you  will 
have  the  advantage  of  shifting  the  good  eggs. 
At  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  &ys,  throw  away 
those  that  are  bad,  and  set  the  same  hen  er 
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bens  again,  if  utting  hens  should  not  be 
plenty. 

The  hens  having  sat  their  full  lime,  such 
of  the  young  pheasants  as  are  already  hatdied 
put  into  a  basket,  "with  a  piece  of  flannel,  till 
the  hen  has  done  hatching. 

The  brood,  now  come,  put  under  a  firame 
ivith  a  net  over  it,  and  a  place  for  the  hen, 
that  she  cannot  get  to  the  young  pheasants, 
but  that  ihej  may  go  to  her :  and  feed  them 
Mith  boiled  egg  cut  small,  boiled  milk  and 
bread,  alum  curd,  ants*  eggs,  a  little  of  each 
sort,  and  often. 

After  two  or  three  days,  they  will  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  call  of  the  hen  that  hatched 
them,  may  have  their  liberty  of  running  on 
the  grasa-plot,  or  elsewhere,  observing  to  shift 
them  with  the  sun,  and  out  of  the  cold  winds. 
They  should  not  have  their  liberty  in  the 
morning  till  the  sun  is  up;  and  they  must  be 
shut  in  with  the  hen  in  good  time  in  the 
evening. 

Every  thing  now  going  on  properly,  you 
must  be  very  careful  (in  order  to  guard  against 
the  distemper  to  which  they  are  liable)  in 
your  choice  of  a  situation  for  breeding  the 
birds  up ;  and  be  less  afraid  of  foxes,  dogs, 
pole-cats,  and  all  sorts  of  vermin,  than  the 
dittemper.  I  had  rather  encounter  all  the 
former  than  the  latter;  for  those,  with  care, 
may  be  prevented,  but  the  distemper,  once 
got  in,  is  like  the  plsgue,  and  destroys  all 
your  hopes.  What  I  mean  by  a  good  situa^ 
tion,  is  nothing  more  than  a  place  where  no 
poultry,  pheaaants,  or  turkeys,  &c.  have  ever 
been  kept ;  such  as  the  warm  side  of  a  field, 
orchard,  pleasure-ground,  or  garden,  or  even 
on  a  common,  or  a  good  green  lane,  under 
circumstances  of  this  kind;  or  by  a  wood- 
tide  ;  but  then  it  is  proper  for  a  man  to  keep 
with  them  under  a  temporary  hovel,  and  to 
have  two  or  three  dogs  chained  at  a  proper 
distance,  with  a  lamp  or  two  at  night.  I  have 
known  a  great  number  of  pheasants  bred  up 
in  this  manner,  in  the  most  exposed  situations. 
It  is  proper  for  the  num  always  to  have  a  gun, 
that  he  may  keep  off  the  hawks,  owls,  jays, 
magpies,  &c.  The  dogs  and  lamps  intimidate 
the  foxes  beyond  any  other  means ;  and  the 
dogs  will  give  tongue  for  the  num  to  be  on 
his  guard  if  smaller  vermin  are  near,  or  when 
etrollers  make  their  appearance. 

The  birds  going  on  as  before  mentioned, 
should  so  continue  till  December,  or,  if  very 
early  bred,  the  middle  of  August  Before 
they  begin  to  shift  the  long  feathers  in  the 
tail,  they  are  to  be  shut  up  in  the  basket  with 
the  hen,  regularly  every  night;  and  when 
they  begin  to  shift  their  tail  the  birds  are 
large,  and  begin  to  lie  out,  that  is,  they  are 
not  willing  to  come  to  bo  shut  up  in  the  baa- 
ket  Those  that  are  intended  to  be  turned 
out  wild  should  be  taught  to  peroh  (a  situa. 


tion  they  have  never  been  used  to) ;  diis  Is 
done  by  tying  a  string  to  the  hen*s  leg,  and 
obliging  her  to  sit  in  a  tree  all  night :  be  suro 
you  put  her  in  the  tree  before  sun-set ;  and 
if  she  fidls  down,  you  must  persevere  in  put- 
ting her  up  again,  till  she  is  contented  with 
her  situation ;  then  the  young  Inrds  will  foU 
low  the  hen,  and  perch  with  her.  This  being 
done,  and  the  country  now  covered  with  com, 
fruits,  and  shrubs,  &c.  Ssc  they  will  shift  for 
themselves. 

For  such  young  pheaaants  as  you  make 
choice  of  for  your  breeding  stock  at  home, 
and  likewise  to  turn  out  in  the  spring  following, 
provide  a  new  piece  of  ground,  huge  and 
roomy,  for  two  pens,  where  no  pheasants,  &c 
have  been  kept,  and  there  put  your  young 
birds  in  as  they  begin  to  shift  their  taila. 
Such  of  them  as  you  intend  to  turn  out  at  a 
future  time,  or  in  another  place,  put  into  one 
pen  netted  over,  and  leave  their  wings  as  they 
are ;  and  those  you  wish  to  keep  for  breeding 
put  into  Uie  other  pen,  cutting  one  wing  of 
each  bird.  The  gold  and  silver  pheaaanta 
you  must  pen  earlier,  or  they  will  be  oC 
Cut  the  wing  often ;  and,  when  first  penned, 
feed  all  your  young  birds  with  barley-meal, 
dough,  com,  and  plenty  of  green  turnips. 

A  Receipt  to  make  Alum  Curd. — ^Take 
new  milk,  as  much  as  your  young  birds  re- 
quire, uid  boil  it  with  a  lump  of  dum,  so  a* 
not  to  make  the  curd  hard  and  tough,  but 
custard  like. 

N.  B — A  little  of  this  curd  twice  a  day, 
and  ants*  eggs  after  every  time  they  have  had 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  other  food.  If 
they  do  not  eat  heartily,  give  them  some  ants* 
^gB  to  create  an  appetite,  but  by  no  means  in 
such  abundance  as  to  be  considered  their 
food. 

The  distemper  alluded  to  above,  is  not  im- 
probably of  the  same  nature  as  the  roup  in 
chickens;  contagious,  uid  dependent  on  the 
state  of  the  weather ;  and,  for  prevention,  re- 
quiring  similar  precaution. 

General  Direetione Not  more  than  four 

hens  to  be  allowed  in  the  pens  to  one  cock ; 
and  in  the  out  covers,  three  hens  to  one  cock 
may  be  sufiSdent,  with  the  view  of  allowing 
for  accidents,  such  as  the  loss  of  a  cock  or  hen. 
Never  put  more  eggs  under  a  hen  tiian  she 
can  well  and  closely  cover,  the  eggs  fresh  and 
carefully  preserved.  Short  broods  to  be  joined 
and  shifted  to  one  hen.  Common  hen  phea- 
sants in  close  pens,  and  with  plenty  of  cover, 
will  sometimes  make  their  nests  and  hatch 
their  own  c^gs,  but  they  seldom  succeed  in 
rearing  their  brood,  being  so  naturally  shy ; 
whence,  should  this  method  be  desired,  they 
must  be  left  entirely  to  themselves,  as  they 
feel  alarm  even  in  bdng  looked  at.  E^  for 
setting  are  generally  ready  in  April.  Period 
of  incubatiou  the  same  in  the  pheasant  as  in 
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the  common  hen.  Phesaants,  like  the  pea- 
owl,  will  clear  grounds  of  insects  and  reptiles, 
but  will  spoil  all  wall-trees  within  their  reach, 
by  pecking  off  every  bnd  and  leaf. 

Feeding-^SltnicX  cleanliness  to  be  observed, 
the  meat  not  to  be  tainted  with  dung,  and  the 
water  to  be  pure  and  often  renewed.  Ants* 
eggs  being  scarce,  hog-lice,  earwigs,  or  any 
insects,  may  be  given ;  or  artificial  ants*  eggs 
substituted,  composed  of  flour  beaten  up  with 
an  egg  and  shell  together,  the  pellets  rubbed 
between  the  fingers  to  the  proper  size.  After 
the  first  three  weeks,  in  a  scarcity  of  ants* 
eggs,  Castang  gives  a  few  gentles,  procured 
from  a  good  Uver  tied  up,  the  gentles,  when 
ready,  dropping  into  a  pan  or  box  of  bran ;  to 
be  given  sparingly,  and  not  considered  as  com^ 
mon  food. 

Food  for  grown  pheasants,  barley  or  wheat; 
generally  the  same  as  for  other  poultry.  In  a 
cold  spring,  hemp-seed,  or  other  warming 
seeds,  are  comfortable,  and  will  forward  the 
breeding  stock.  •  •  • 

A  New  Spedw  qf  Phea$ant. — Amongst 
the  numerous  interesting  natural  productions 
recently  brought  from  China  by  Mr.  Reeves, 
it  was  with  pleasure  we  observed  a  magnifi^ 
cent  new  species  of  pheasant,  which  will  be  a 


most  interesting  additioa  te  the  aviaiies  of  Eu- 
rope; and  as  it  comes  from  the  same  part  of 
the  world  as  the  gold  and  silver  kind,  there  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  but  that,  with  a  little  care,  it 
may  be  induced  to  breed  in  this  country.  It 
is  tihout  three  times  the  size  of  the  common 
pheasant,  and  has  a  tail  from  five  to  six  feet 
long ;  it  is  of  a  pale  bay  colour,  ornamented 
with  black  moons,  and  the  head,  wing,  and 
under  part  of  the  body,  black  varied  with 
white ;  the  tail  feathers  are  black  and  brown 
banded.  Mr.  •Reeves  brought  with  him  from 
Canton  two  living  specimens ;  but  one  of  them 
unfortunately  died  in  the  Channel ;  the  other 
is  now  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
where  it  will  most  probably  recover  its  fine 
taiL  A  beautifril  specimen,  in  nearly  perfect 
plumage,  brought  by  Mr.  Reevea  for  General 
Hardwicke,  has  been  presented  by  that  gentle- 
man to  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  tail  feathers  of  this  bird  have  been  long 
known,  two  having  been  exhibited  in  the  Mu- 
seum for  many  years ;  but  the  bird  which  bore 
them  was  first  described  in  General  Hardwick*s 
Illustrations  of  Indian  Zoology,  from  a  draw- 
ing sent  by  Mr.  Reeves,  where  it  is  called 
Reeves^s  pheasant  {I^hanantu  Heeve$ii),~~m, 
Daniei-^^Hawker^Moubroff, 


Phrasbology,  8*  Style,  diction ;  a  pbrase-book ;  technieal  terms. 


There  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  language  in- 
vented by  sportsmen  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  acquainted 
with,  and  some  of  the  terms  are  still  conti- 
nued. 

A  s^  of  herons  and  of  bitterns ;  ui  herd 
of  swans,  of  cranes,  and  of  curlews ;  a  dopping 
of  sheldrakes  ;  a  taring  of  teals ;  a  covert  of 
coots ;  a  gaggle  of  geese ;  a  badelynge  of  ducks ; 
a  Bord  or  sute  of  mallards ;  a  muster  of  pea- 
cocks ;  a  nye  of  pheasants ;  a  bevy  of  quails ; 
a  covey  of  partridges ;  a  congregation  of  plo- 
vers ;  a  flight  of  doves ;  a  dule  of  turkeys,  a 
walk  of  snipes ;  a  fidl  of  woodcocks ;  a  brood 
of  hens ;  a  building  of  rooks ;  a  murmuration 
of  starlings ;  an  exaltation  of  larks ;  a  flight  of 
swallows ;  a  host  of  sparrows ;  a  watch  of  ni|^ht- 
ingales ;  and  a  charm  of  goldfinches. 

When  beasts  went  together  in  companies, 
there  was  said  to  be  a  pride  of  lions ;  a  lepe  of 
leopards ;  an  herd  of  harts,  of  bucks,  and  of 
all  sorts  of  deer ;  a  bevy  of  roes ;  a  sloth  of 
bears ;  a  singular  of  boars ;  a  sownder  of  wild 
swine ;  adryfl  of  tame  swine ;  a  route  of  wolves ; 


a  harass  of  horses ;  a  rag  of  colts ;  a  stud  of 
mares ;  a  pace  of  asses ;  a  baren  of  mules ;  a 
team  of  oxen ;  a  drove  of  kme ;  a  flock  of 
sheep;  a  tribe  of  goats;  a  skulk  of  foxes;  a 
cete  of  badgers ;  a  richness  of  martins ;  a  fe- 
synes  of  ferrets ;  a  huske  or  a  down  of  hares ; 
a  nest  of  rabbits ;  a  dowder  of  cats,  and  a  ken- 
del  of  young  cats ;  a  shrewdness  of  apes ;  and 
a  labour  of  moles ;  and,  when  animals  were 
retired  to  rest,ahart  was  said  to  be  harboured, 
a  buck  lodged,  a  roebuck  bedded,  a  hare  formed, 
a  rabbit  set,  a  fox  kennelled,  a  martin  tree*d, 
an  otter  watched,  a  badger  earthed,  a  boar 
couched :  hence,  to  express  their  dislodging 
they  say,  unharbourthe  hart,  rouse  the  buck, 
start  the  hare,  bolt  the  rabbit,  unkennel  the 
fox,  untree  the  martin,  vent  the  otter,  dig  the 
badger,  and  rear  the  boar.  Two  greyhounds 
were  called  a  brace ;  three  a  leash ;  but  two 
spaniels  or  harrier?  were  called  a  couplp,  and 
three,  a  couple  and  a  half ;  there  was  also  a 
mute  of  hounds  for  a  number;  a  litter  of 
whelps,  and  a  cowardice  of  curs.— ^<ru/f— 
Asohatn — DoTmU-Book  of  St,  AUmiCm, 


PiANET,  «.  A  bird,  the  lesser  woodpecker;  tbe  magpie. 
Pie,  9n  A  magpie,  a  particoloured  bird. 


Birds  of  this  kind  are  found  in  every  part 
of  the  known  world,  from  Greenland  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  the  general  chaiaoter  of 


this  kind  is  chiefly  as  follows  :-.The  bill  is 
strong,  and  has  a  slight  curvature  along  the 
top  of  the  upper  mandible ;  the  edges  axe  thin. 
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•nd  iliHii  or  enllntad  ;  In  minr  oT  the  ■paeiea  I  i 
then  ii  t  Bmll  notch  near  the  tip ;  tha  Dot-  | 
trib  in  eoTcced  with  biiMlM ;  toi^ne  ditided  | 

Piebald,  a.  Of  Tarioiu  colonra,  dirersified  ia  coloar. 

FiBD,  a.  Vuiegated,  particoloured. 

Pig,  <■  A  jaang  sow  or  boor ;  an  oblong;  nuus  of  lead  or  tuifo^;«d  iron. 

Thii  iDitliictiTe  M^t7,  which  gnida  ini- 
mi*'  who  hiTA  been  taken  front  thflr  old 
haunti,  in  nuking  their  wi^  back  to  them,  ap- 
nean  in  imne  to  whom  m  ihould  haTC  been 
leut  itiipowid  to  attribute  it.  I  baTe  an  anec- 
dote from  a  gentleman,  who  raided  (ome  jem 

PiOBON  (Columba,  Linm.),  t.  A  domestic  bird. 

PioBONS  {Columbida,  Lkacu  ;    Saior«a,  Illigbr),  i.    A  frmilj  of 
enatchiiig  biida. 


Saafuehanna,  of 
■ome  1^1,  which,  having  been  brought  in  % 
aack  fifteen  milea  throogh  an  American  wood, 
by  the  next  morning  had  foand  their  way  back, 
from  their  new  to  their  old  home fax*. 


Of  theae  the  nrietiei  and  intenmxtiitei  are 
innamerable,  and  putake  of  all  theae  laried 
huei  whidi  are  the  conataut  itanlt  of  domea- 
tJcatioD.  Tiie  mannan  of  pigeoni  an  well 
known,  few  ipeciea  being  more  umTerally  dif- 
fuaod,  and  haiiog  a  it/tj  powerful  wing,  tbej 
are  enabled  to  perform  Torj  diilant  journeja; 
accordingly  wild  and  tune  pigeona  occur  m 
ereiy  climite,  and  altbuugb  they  thrive  beat 
in  warm  counlriea,  yol  with  care  Ihey  BBCCeed 
aJao  in  Terj  northern  latitudes  Enry  where 
thdr  nunnen  are  gentle  and  Uvely ;  thoy  are 
fond  of  aodety,  and  the  Terj  emblem  of  wn- 
nubial  attachment ;  they  an  Uthful  to  their 
matea,  whom  they  talidt  with  the  aoReat  coo- 
Enga,  the  tendneit  canHai,  and  Ilie  mott 
gmcefnl  moTvmentL  The  exterior  form  of  the 
p^oon  ia  beantifnl  and  eltgant :  the  tnll  ia 
weak  Btnight  and  •lendcr,aDd  hai  a  aoft  pro. 


tnbennee  at  the  bue,  [n  which  the  nodrila  are 
placed  :  the  lega  an  ihort  and  nd,  and  the  turn 

drrided  to  the  origin. 


h^ii,  being    lather  mon   obTioua   than  ita 
accmaey— he  deriyee  from  one  root,  namely. 

and  form  which  wa 

tial  ipedac  diihreiwet  in  Iheee  birdt,  iriddi 

K«ion,«dl,ordimat., 

to  whid.  they  ««  hu 
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female,  and  the  attachment  is  redprocii  :  the 
fidelity  of  the  dove  to  ita  mate  being  prover. 
laaL  Young  pigeooi  are  tenned  sqneaken, 
and  begin  to  breed  at  about  the  age  of  aix 
months,  when  properly  managed :  iheir  court, 
ship,  and  the  well  known  tone  of  voice  in  the 
code,  just  then  acquired  and  commencing, 
are  indications  of  Uieir  approaching  union. 
Nestlings,  whilst  fed  by  the  cock  and  hen, 
are  termed  squabs,  and  are  at  that  age  sold 
and  used  for  the  table.  The  doYC-houae 
pigeon  is  said  to  breed  monthly,  being  well 
supplied  with  food,  more  particularly  when 
the  ground  is  bound  by  firost,  or  coTered 
with  snow.  At  any  rate,  it  may  be  depended 
on,  that  pigeons  of  almost  any  healthy  and 
well  established  variety,  will  breed  eight  or 
ten  times  in  the  year;  whence  it  may  be 
conceived  how  immense  are  the  quantities 
which  may  be  nused. 

The  fint  step  towards  pigeon  keeping,  is, 
undoubtedly,  to  provide  a  commodious  place 
for  their  reception,  of  which  I  shall  after- 
wards speak ;  the  next,  to  provide  the  pigeons 
themselves.  These  ^rill  be  had  in  pairs,  but 
if  not  actually  matched,  pains  must  be  after- 
wards taken,  to  that  end,  that  no  time  be 
lost ;  indeed,  they  may  be  matched  according 
to  the  &ncy  of  the  keepers,  for  the  purpose 
of  varying  the  colours,  or  with  any  other  view. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  caution  on  the 
subject  of  old  pigeons,  of  which  a  bargain  may 
oflfer,  since  the  difficulty  of  retaining  them  is 
so  great,  indeed  insuperable,  wiUiout  the 
strictest  vigilance.  Nothing  short  of  cutting 
their  wings,  and  confining  Uiem  closely  untU 
they  have  youi^  to  attadi  them  to  the  place, 
will  be  a  security ;  and  even  afterwards,  they 
have  been  known  to  take  flight  with  the  first 
use  of  their  wings,  and  leave  their  nests.  I 
have  had  several  examples  of  this.  Thence 
it  is  always  preferable  to  purchase  squeakers, 
or  such  as  have  not  yet  flown :  diese,  being 
confined,  in  a  short  time,  well  fed,  and  ac- 
customed gradually  to  the  surroundingscenery, 
before  they  have  acquired  sufficient  strength 
of  wing  wheremth  to  lose  themselves,  will 
become  perfectly  domesticated. 

The  dove-cote,  or  pigeou^loft,  as  to  its 
situation  or  extent,  will  necessarily  depend 
on  convenience,  one  general  rule,  however, 
must  be  invariably  observed, — ^that  every  pair 
of  pigeons  have  two  holes,  or  rooms,  to  nest 
in.  Without  this  indispensable  convenience 
there  will  be  no  security,  but  die  prospect  of 
constant  confusion,  breaking  of  ^gs,  and 
destructiott  of  the  young.  IMgeons  do  well 
near  dwellings,  stables,  bake.houses,  brew- 
houses,  or  such  offices ;  or  their  proper  place 
is  in  the  poultry-.oourt  A  dovecote  is  a 
good  object,  situate  upon  an  island,  in  the 
centre  of  a  piece  of  water :  indeed,  such  is  a 
proper  situation  for  aquatic  poultry,  and  rab- 


bita  also;  and  may  be  rendered  extremely 
beautiful  and  picturesque  by  planting,  and  a 
little  simple  ornamental  and  useful  building. 
Where  jrigeons  are  k^t  in  a  room,  some  per. 
sons  prdfer  making  their  nests  upon  the  floor, 
to  esc^M  the  danger  of  the  young  fidling  out ; 
but  in  all  probability  this  is  to  guard  sgainst 
one  risk,  and  incur  a  great  number,  particii- 
larly  that  of  rats  and  other  vermin. 

The  front  of  the  pigeon<room,  or  oote, 
should  have  a  south-west  aspect;  and  if  a 
room  be  selected  for  the  purpose,  it  is  usual 
to  break  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  building  for 
the  passage  of  the  pigeons,  which  can  be 
closed  at  convenience.  A  platform  is  laid  by 
the  carpenter  at  the  entiance,  for  the  pigeons 
to  alight  and  perch  upon,  with  some  kind  of 
defence  against  strange  cats,  vAach  will  often 
depopulate  a  whole  dove-house ;  cats  are  yet. 
necessary,  for  the  defence  of  the  pigeons 
against  rats  and  mice,  as  Uiey  will  boUi  de- 
stroy the  birds  and  suck  the  eggs ;  thence  cats 
of  a  known  good  breed  should  be  trained  up 
fiuniliarly  with  the  pigeons.  The  platform 
should  be  painted  white,  and  renewed  as  the 
paint  wears  ofi^,  white  being  a  jEavourite 
colour  with  pigeons,  and  alao  most  conspicn- 
ous  as  a  mark  to  enable  them  to  find  their 
home.  The  boxea  also  should  be  so  coloured, 
and  renewed  as  necessary,  for  which  purpose 
lime  and  water  will  be  sufficient. 

Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  first  and  most 
important  considerations,  the  vrant  of  it  in  a 
dove-cote  yiill  soon  render  the  place  a  nui- 
sanoe  not  to  be  approached,  and  the  birds, 
both  young  and  old,  will  be  so  covered  vriih 
vermin,  and  besmeared  with  their  own  exere^ 
ment,  that  they  can  enjoy  no  health  or  com- 
fort, and  mortality  is  often  so  induced.  Ours 
were  cleaned  daily;  thoroughly  once  a  week, 
a  tub  standing  at  hand  for  the  reception  of 
their  dung,  the  floor  covered  with  sifted  gnu 
vel,  often  renewed.  Pigeons  are  exceedii^ly 
fond  of  water,  and  having  a  prescience  of 
rain,  will  wait  its  coming  until  late  in  the 
evening,  upon  the  house-top,  spreading  their 
wings  to  receive  the  rofreshLog  shower.  When 
they  ttn  confined  in  a  room,  they  diould  be 
allowed  a  ^de  pan  of  water,  to  be  often 
renewed,  as  a  bath,  which  cools,  refreshes 
and  assists  them  to  keep  their  bodies  clear  of 
vermin.  In  the  attendance  upon  pigeons, 
caution  is  necessary  with  respect  to  their 
fighting,  to  which  they  are  more  prone  than 
might  be  expected,  often  to  the  destruction 
of  eggs  or  young,  or  driving  the  weakest  away. 

The  common  barrel  dove-cote  needs  no 
description,  at  the  same  time  it  is  adapted  to 
every  situation  in  which  it  is  derirable  to 
keep  pigeons  for  ordinary  use.  To  return 
to  tiie  room,  or  loft;  the  shelves  should  be 
placed  sufflcienily  high,  for  security  against 
vermin,  a  small  ladder  being  a  necesssrv  ap- 
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pendi^.  Tho  usimI  breadth  of  the  shelvei 
18  about  twentj  inches,  -with  the  allowance  of 
eighteen  between  shelf  and  shelf^  which  will 
be  sufScient  not  to  incommode  the  tallest 
pigeons.  Partitions  between  the  shelves  may 
be  fixed  at  the  distance  of  about  three  feet, 
making  a  blind,  by  a  board  nailed  against 
the  front  of  each  psrtition,  whence  there  will 
be  two  nests  in  the  compass  of  every  three 
feet,  so  that  the  pigeons  will  sit  in  privacy, 
and  not  liable  to  be  disturbed.  Or  a  partition 
may  be  fixed  between  each  nest; — a  good 
plan,  which  prevents  the  young  from  running 
to  the  hen,  sitting  over  freak  eggs,  and  per- 
haps occasioning  her  to  cool  and  addle  them , 
for  when  the  young  are  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  old,  a  good  hen  will  leave  them 
to  the  care  of  the  cock  and  lay  again. 

Some  prefer  breedii^^-holes  entirely  open 
in  front,  for  the  greater  convenience  in  dean- 
ing  the  nests ;  but  it  is  from  those  that  the 
squabs  are  likely  to  fall,  Uience  a  step  of  sufil- 
cient  height  is  preferable.  The  tame  pigeon 
seldom  taking  the  trouble  to  make  a  nest,  it  is 
better  to  give  her  one  of  hay,  which  prevents 
her  eggs  from  rolling.  Or  a  straw  basket,  or 
unglaxed  earthen  pan,  may  be  placed  in  every 
nest,  apportioned  to  the  size  of  the  pigeons 
you  breed.  A  pan  of  three  inches  high, 
eight  inches  over  the  top,  and  sloping  to  the 
bottom  like  a  basin,  will  be  of  sufficient  sixe 
for  a  tumbler,  or  a  small  p%eon,  whilst  one 
of  double  thoee  dimensions  will  be  required 
for  a  laige  runt  A  brick  should  always  be 
placed  in  cont^uity  to  the  pan,  to  enable  die 
cock  and  hen  to  alight  with  greater  safety 
upon  the  ^ggs.         •  •  • 

The  pigeon-tntp  on  the  bouae-top  is  the 
well-known  contrivance  of  those  London  raa. 
cals,  who  lie  in  wait,  as  has  been  said,  to  en- 
trap the  property  of  others.  A  trap  of  another 
description,  and  for  a  very  different  purpose, 
is  sometimes  used ;  it  is  an  area,  on  the  out- 
side of  a  building,  for  the  purpose  of  confining 
in  the  air  valuable  breeds  of  ^geons  which 
cannot  be  trusted  to  flight  Some  are  erected 
to  the  extent  of  twenty  yards  long  and  ten  yards 
in  width,  with  shelves  on  every  side  for  the 
perching  of  the  pigeons ;  thus  they  are  con^ 
stantly  exercised  in  the  air,  retiring  at  their 

pleasure  to  the  room  or  loft  within. 

•  •  • 

Very  convanient  baskets  are  now  nuMle  of 
the  cradle  form,  with  partitions,  or  sepaiute 
apartments.  They  serve  for  the  carriage  of 
pigeons  for  matching,  or  putting  them  up  to 
fiitten,  or  for  any  of  the  usual  purposes.  I 
have  seen  them  lately,  in  the  basket-shops  on 
the  Greenwich  road,  two  or  three  miles  from 
London.  •  •  • 

Food  and  water  should  be  given  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  as  little  as  possible  contaminated  with 
the  excrement,  or  any  other  impurity.     Our 


pigeons  having  been  oonstantly  attended,  we 
have  never  found  the  need  of  any  other  coiu 
venience  than  earthen  pans ;  but  there  have 
been  ingenious  inventions  for  this  puipoae,  oC* 
which  the  meat-box  and  water-bottle  following 
are  specimens.  The  meat-box  is  formed  in 
the  shi^  of  a  hopper,  covered  at  the  top  to 
keep  clean  the  grain,  which  descends  into  a 
square  shallow  box.  Some  fence  thia  with 
rails  or  holes  on  each  side,  to  keep  the  grain 
from  being  scattered  over ;  others  leave  it  quite 
open  that  the  young  ^geons  may  the  more 
easily  find  their  food. 

The  water-bottle  is  a  large  glass  bottle,  witii 
a  long  neck,  holding  from  one  to  five  gallonai, 
its  belly  shaped  like  an  egg,  so  that  the  pigeons 
may  not  light  and  dung  upon  it  It  is  placed 
upon  a  stand  or  three-footed  stool,  made  hoi- 
low  above,  to  receive  the  belly  of  the  bottle, 
and  let  the  mouth  into  a  small  pan  beneath : 
the  water  -will  so  gradually  descend  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  as  the  pigeons  drink,  and 
be  sweet  and  clean,  and  always  stop  wHben  die 

sur&oe  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  bottle. 

•  •  • 

To  mateh  or  pair  a  cock  and  hen,  it  is 
necessary  to  shut  them  together,  or  near  and 
within  reach  of  each  other ;  and  the  connexion 
is  generslly  formed  in  a  day  or  two.  Yarioua 
rules  have  been  laid  down,  by  which  to  dia- 
tinguish  the  cock  from  the  hen  pigeon ;  bat 
the  masculine  forwardness  and  action  of  the 

cock,  is  for  the  most  part  distinguishable. 

•  •  • 

The  following  singular  detection  of  a  thief 
occurred  on  a  late  examination  at  Queen 
Square,  Westminster: — Mr.  Bepy,  in  the 
Wandsworth  road,  had  his  pigeon-house  robbed. 
A  known  thief  was  stopped  on  the  road  with 
six  fimcy  pigeons  in  his  possession,  by  Sergeant 
Reardon  of  the  police,  and  taken  before  the 
magistrates,  but  no  evidence  appearing  againat 
him,  he  was  dischaiged,  and  suffered  to  take 
away  the  birds,  which  he  claimed  as  having 
purchased  them.  Cooper,  an  officer  of  the 
court,  being  somewhat  up  to  the  pigeon  fimcy, 
and  seeing  them  above  the  common  sort,  pur- 
chased them,  and  very  oommendably  deter- 
mined to  find  out  the  real  owner,  which  he 
effiBcted  in  the  following  ingenious  mode.  Se- 
lecting a  fine  baldF.head,  he  attached  a  note  to 
its  foot,  with  his  addrns,  and  then  threw  up 
the  pigeon,  which  instantly  flew  to  its  own 
home,  and  was  recovered  by  its  owner,  who 
returned  it  to  Cooper,  making  him  a  present 

of  the  half^osen  as  a  reward  for  his  sagadty. 

•  •  •  ' 

The  starling  is  a  great  enemy  to  pigeons,  hj 
sucking  their  eggs,  and  even  destroying  their 
young.  In  October,  1800,  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  starlings  were  taken  in  one  night  in  a 
dovecot  belonging  to  Mr.  Slater,  of  Chalton, 
near  Lincoln.  •  •  • 
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Tba  next  nu  Btfedei  hj  Hr.  Elliot,  tt 
Rndgewick,  id  Sunex,  vho  undertook  to  Idll 
SAj  pigeanB  et  flftf  ihota  {  it  waa  decided 
new  Petvorth,  it  Tillingtoa,  ud  Dotwitb. 
•ttnding  the  wind  «u  Itigb,  lie  Idlled  foitf- 
"        '  he  hit  every  iHid,  ud 


nnild  b 


It  for 


la  1807,  «u  in  the  poaMMion  ef  Mr. 
En^t,  of  ChiclieaEer,  i  lieii  f^eon  of  the 
pouter  ipedei,  who,  in  thit  anmmer,  hUched 
three  pair  of  youi^.  She  ii  twentj-ooe  yeui 
old,  *ad  it  conudered  a  nmark^le  iuitauce 
of  longeiicy,  u  Buffon,  and  other  naturaliiti, 
haTB  not  allowed  thii  lurd,  from  tfaa  heat  of 
ita  nature,  aboTe  eight  or  nine  je«n  of  life, 
md  to  be  ino^ble  of  prooealion  ifler  aereD. 

The  penaltj  for  ihootiiig  Iben  !•  20t.  for 
owb  pigeon.     (Under  itatule  of  1  Jec  I.) 

For  ■hooting  at  pigvooa,  with  intent  to  till, 
thBp«ialt7wonld{bf  2Qoo.  ll,)l)ethe  aanie 
aa  for  killing  one  ]Hgeon,  ya.  20i.  Informs- 
tjong  for  theae  offence*  inuat  be  comnisnced 
within  two  mooiht. 

In  pigeon-ihooliug  the  moat  extnordioaiy 
pnfonnance  waa  by  Tnpw,  the  gamekeeper  of 
Sir  IL  Mildmay,  (the  aame  peraou  who  broho 
the  aow  to  Hand  to  game,)  who,  foraconiider- 
•bla  wager,  ibot  liz  pigeoni  out  of  ten  with  a 
■ingle  ball. 

TupOT  afterwardi,  to  dedds  a  bet,  hit  a 
cricket-ball,  with  commoD  ihot,  twelve  timet 
■uoceninly,  betwixt  the  iricketa,  bowled  by 
Hanie,  one  of  the  ibarpeal  bowlen  in  the 
HambteMn  Club.  He  ii  alu  aud  (o  hare 
killed  iHillowf  with  a  nngle  ball. 

FiKK,  «.  A  loD^  lance  used  bj  the  foot  soldiers  to  keep  off  the  horse,  to 
which  ba7<matB  have  sncceeded ;  a  fork  used  in  hasbandrj' ;  among;  tDmerg, 
two  iron  springs  between  which  anything  to  be  tamed  is  fastened ;  k 
large  fish  of  prey. 


Four  gentlemen  of  Oamberwell  under. 

<k,  for  a  wager  of  fl*e  guinea*  a  ude,  to 
pigeona,  and  great  beta  were 
A  die  mortificMiaii  of  the  per- 
•ona  preaent,  they  uathn  of  them  brongbt 
down  a  siugle  bird. 

Mr.  Keene,  of  Barameramith,  killed  twenty 
pigeona  in  tweaty.one  ihols,  from  a  trap  at 
the  regular  twenty-one  yarda'  diitaoce,  and  in 
March.  ISU,  he  killed,  in  a  match  againat 
Ur.  Elliot,  Che  suae  number,  bcaling  hia  ad- 
Tenary  by  one. 

In  Wiltahire,  the  aame  year,  Cqilidn  Hicki 
■hot  againat  the  gamekeeper  of  Mr.  Mautjee, 
at  flft«en  pigsoni,  tonwd  off  at  the  aame  dia- 
taoce ;  each  killed  die  whole,  and  in  shooting 
off  the  Ilea,  the  fanner  miaaed  hia  lixth  binl, 
and  loat  the  nutob,  which  wia  for  two  him. 


The  pika,  tensed  for  i 
mtar  dnrk,  ia  finnd  in  moat  ot  the  urg 
UkeaudiiTeiBof  OnatBiitaii].    Itgrowa 


rondty  the  fieab-  ]  u  immenae 


ouily  produced  at  a  pond 
being  a    bold   determined    biter, 
affbida  excellont  (port  to  the  loTera  of  tli*  art. 
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It  u  taken  with  lutanl  and  ardficiftl  baits,  aa 
frogs,  mice,  miimows  or  any  kind  of  fry ;  uid 
when  the  weather  is  fiivourable  very  little 
skill  is  requisite  to  obtain  abundant  sport  in 
a  well-stocked  water.  The  beat  mode  of 
pike-fishing  is  trolling.     Vide  Tkolliko. 

The  pike*B  Toradousness  is  well  known : 
what  is  here  mentioned  of  it  is  singular.  In 
1810,  a  hook  baited  with  a  roach,  was  set  in 
the  manor-pond,  at  Toddington,  Bedfordshire ; 
the  next  morning  a  laige  pike  was  caught, 
which  with  difficulty  was  got  out  It  appeared 
that  a  pike  of  three  and  a  half  pounds  weight 
was  first  caught,  which  was  afterwards  swal- 
lowed by  another,  weighing  thirteen  pounds 
and  a  haU*,  uid  both  were  tiJcen. 

It  has  been  before  remarked,  that  pike  are 
frequently  shot,  when  floating  near  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  water.  Other  sorts  of  fish  are 
often  so  destroyed.  In  June,  1808,  Mr. 
Byrne,  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale^s  gamekeeper,  shot 
in  the  river  Eden,  at  Beaumont,  near  Carlisle, 
the  extraordinary  number  of  eighty-six  fish, 
at  two  shots;  the  smallest  fish  was  seven 
inches  in  length. 

The  smaller  lakes,  which  are  so  profusely 
scattered  over  the  sur&ce  of  this  county,  vary 
in  the  species  of  fish  which  they  respectively 
produce,  as  much  as  they  do  in  their  own  na- 
tural  size  and  character.  Some  of  them  afford 
trouts,  others  pike  only,  and  many  ue  stocked 
with  both.  That  this  union  cannot  long  sub- 
sist, I  should  be  inclined  to  infer  from  one  re- 
markable circumstance,  and  it  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  rapid  destruction  which  the  in- 
troduction of  pike  into  a  trout  hike  will  occa- 
sion. Within  a  thort  distance  of  Castlebar 
there  is  a  small  bog-lake,  called  Derreens ; 
ten  years  ago  it  was  celebrated  for  its  nume- 
rous and  well-rized  trouts.  Accidentally  pike 
effected  a  passage  into  the  lough  from  the 
Minola  river,  and  now  the  trouts  are  extinct 
or,  at  least,  none  of  them  are  caught  or  seen. 
Previous  to  the  intrusion  of  the  pikes,  half-a- 
dozen  trouts  would  be  killed  in  an  evening  in 
Derreens,    whose    collective    weight    often 

amounted  to  twenty  pounds. 

•  •  • 

Indeed  the  appetite  of  one  of  my  pike  was 
almost  insatiable.  One  morning  I  threw  to 
him,  one  after  the  other,  five  roach,  each  about 
four  inches  in  length.  He  swallowed  four  of 
them,  and  kept  die  fifth  in  his  mouth  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  it  also  dis- 
appeared. 

Fish  appear,  also,  to  be  capable  of  entertain- 
ing affection  for  each  other.  I  once  caught  a 
female  pike  during  the  spawning  season,  and 
nothing  could  drive  the  male  away  from  the 
spot  at  which  the  female  disappeared,  whom  he 
had  followed  to  the  very  e^  of  the  water. 
A  person  who  had  kept  two  small  fidi  together 
in  a  glass,  gave  one  of  them  away ;  the  other  I 


refused  to  eat,  and  showed  evident  symptoms 
of  uneasiness  till  his  companion  was  restored 
to  him. 

The  boldness  of  a  pike  is  very  exteaordinaiy. 
I  have  seen  one  follow  a  bait  within  afoot  of 
Uie  spot  where  I  have  been  standii^;  and  the 
head  keeper  of  Richmond  Park  assured  me 
that  he  was  once  washing  his  hand  at  the  side 
of  a  boat  in  the  great  pond  in  that  Park,  when 
a  pike  made  a  dart  at  it,  and  he  had  but  just 
time  to  withdraw  it 

A  gentleman  (Major  Payne)  now  residing 
at  Weybridge,  in  Surrey,  informed  me,  that, 
walking  one  day  by  the  side  of  the  river  Wey, 
near  that  town,  he  saw  a  large  pike  in  a  shsl. 
low  creek.  He  immediately  pulled  off  his 
coat,  tucked  up  his  shirt^eevea,  and  went  into 
the  water  to  intercept  the  return  of  the  fish  to 
the  fiver,  and  to  endeavour  to  throw  it  upon 
the  bank  by  getting  his  hands  under  it  Dur> 
ing  this  attempt,  the  pike,  finding  he  could  not 
make  his  escape,  seized  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
gentleman,  and  lacerated  it  so  much  that  the 
wound  is  still  very  visible. 

The  digestion  of  the  pike  is  so  rapid,  that, 
in  a  few  hours,  not  a  single  bone  of  a  roadi 
which  it  has  swallowed  can  be  discovered. 
This  may  account  for  the  ftct  of  a  pike,  who 
has  gorged  himself  to  the  full,  holding  a  small 
fish  in  his  mouth  whibt  the  digestion  of  his 
previously  taken  prey  has  been  going  on,  and 
swallowing  it  as  soon  as  that  process  had  been 
effected. 

The  rapid  growth  of  some  fish  is  very  ex- 
traordinary.  I  saw  three  pikes  taken  out  of 
a  pond  in  Staffordshire  belonging  to  the  pre- 
sent Sir  Jervoise  Clark  Jervoise,  two  of  which 
weighed  thirty-six  pounds  each,  and  the  other 
thirty-five  pounds.  The  pond  was  fished  everj 
seven  years,  and,  supposing  that  store  pike  of 
six  or  seven  pounds  weight  were  left  in  it,  the 
growth  of  the  pike  in  question  must  have  been 

at  the  rate  of  at  least  four  pounds  a-y^ar. 

•  «  • 

About  seventeen  years  since,  when  visiting 
the  late  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  at  Portumna 
Castle,  two  gentlemen  brought  to  the  marquis 
an  immense  pike,  which  they  had  just  caught 
in  the  riret  Shannon,  on  the  banks  of  which 
they  had  been  taking  their  evening  walk. 
Attracted  by  a  noise  and  splashing  of  the 
water,  they  discovered  in  a  little  creek  anuoi. 
ber  of  perch  driven  on  shore,  and  a  fish  which, 
in  pursuit  of  them,  had  so  entangled  lumaelf 
widi  the  ground,  as  to  have  a  great  part  of  ita 
body  exposed,  and  out  of  water.  They  at- 
tacked  him  with  an  oar,  that  by  accident  lay 
on  the  bank,  and  killed  him.  Never  having 
seen  any  fish  of  this  spedes  so  large,  tbey 
judged  it  worth  the  observation  of  the  mar- 
quis, who,  equally  surprised  at  its  m^poitnde, 
had  it  weighed,  and  to  our  astonishment  it 
exceeded  the  balanoe  at  ninety.two  ponnda ; 
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Its  length  ynM  such,  that  when  cairied  acion 
the  oar  hj  the  tvro  gentlemen,  who  were  neL 
ther  of  them  short,  the  head  and  tail  touched 
the  ground.         •  •  • 

Now  that  I  am  speaking  of  pike  I  may 
ohserve  that  eagles,  which  were  rather  nu- 
merous hereahout,  were  not  unfrcquently  seen 
to  pounce  on  those  fish  whilst  hasking  near 
the  surfiace.  It  was  said,  however,  that  when 
the  pike  was  very  laige,  he  had  heen  known 
to  carry  the  eagle  under  water ;  when,  from 
the  latter  being  unable  to  disengage  his  talone, 
he  was  of  course  drowned.  Indeed,  Dr.  Mel- 
lerborg,  a  medical  gentleman  attached  to  the 
Uddeholm  establishment  when  I  first  visited 
Wermeland,  vouched  for  this  being  the  fiict, 
he  himself  having  once  seen  ui  enormous 
pike,  with  an  eagle  fiutened  to  his  back,  lying 
dead  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  had  been 
overflown,  but  from  which  the  water  had  then 
retreated. 

Captain  Eurenius  also  informed  me,  that 
he  himself  was  once  an  eye-witness  to  a  simi- 
lar occurrence.  This  was  on  the  Gotha  river, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  Wenersboig. 
In  this  instance,  when  the  eagle  first  seized 
the  pike,  he  was  enabled  to  lift  him  a  short 
distance  into  the  air;  but  the  weight  of  the 
fiah,  together  with  its  struggles,  soon  carried 
them  back  i^n  to  the  water,  under  which 
for  a  while  they  both  disappeared :  presently, 
however,  the  eagle  i^n  came  to  the  surfiu», 
uttering  at  the  same  time  the  most  piercing 
cries,  and  making  apparently  every  endeavour 
to  extricate  his  talons,  but  all  was  in  vain, 
and,  after  a  deal  of  struggling,  he  was  finally 
carried  under  the  water. 

Captain  Eurenius  said,  moreover,  that  pike 
"were  occasionally  taken  alive  with  only  the 
legs  and  talons  of  the  eagle  attached  to  their 
backs,  the  body  of  the  bird  having  previously 
rotted  ofi:  This,  if  true,  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance; for  one  would  naturally  have  sup- 
posed, that  with  such  a  knapsack  the  fish 
would  have  been  unable  to  procure  his  food, 
and  that  he  consequently  niust  soon  have 
perished. 

In  corroboration  of  these  stories  I  may 
mention,  that  when  I  was  in  the  Orkney 


Islands  a  few  years  ago,  I  was  told  of  the 
eagle  striking  turbot  and  other  fish  at  sea, 
when  similar  results  to  what  I  have  just 
stated  occasionally  took  place.  At  that  time, 
however,  I  confess,  I  was  a  little  incredulous 

on  the  subject 

•  •  • 

There  are  no  waters  in  Great  Britain,  with 
the  exception  of  the  river  Shannon,  where 
larger  pikes  are  caught  than  those  taken  in 
Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib.  It  would  appear, 
that  in  these  lakes  the  fish  are  commensurate 
to  the  waters  they  inhabit.  It  is  no  unusual 
event  for  pikes  of  thirty  pounds  weight  to  be 
sent  to  the  landlords  by  their  tenants ;  and 
fish  of  even  fifty  pounds  have  not  unfrequently 
been  caught  with  nets  and  night-lines.  The 
trouts  in  those  loughs  are  also  immensely 
large.  From  five  to  fifteen  pounds  is  <no 
unusual  size,  and  some  have  been  found  that 
reached  the  enormous  weight  of  thirty.  The 
perch  tribe  appear  the  snudlest  in  the  scale  of 
relative  proportion.  These  seldom  exceed  a 
herring  size,  but  they  too  have  exceptions, 
and  perch  of  three  or  four  pounds  weight 
have  been  sometimes  seen.  Within  fifty  years 
this  latter  fish  has  increased  prodigiously,  and 
in  the  lakes  and  rivers  where  they  abound 
trouts  have  been  found  to  diminish  in  an  equal 
ratio.  K  any  doubt  remained  touching  the 
fecundity  of  the  perch,  some  of  the  Mayo 
waters  would  prove  it  satisfiu^torily.  Half  a 
century  since,  I  have  been  assured  that  pike 
uid  perch  were  almost  unknown  in  the  rivers 
of  Belcarra  and  Minola,  and  the  chain  of 
lakes  with  which  they  conmiunicate,  and  that 
these  waters  were  then  second  to  none  for 
trout-fishing.  Within  ten  years,  my  cousin 
tells  me  that  he  often  angled  in  them,  and 
that  he  frequently  killed  from  three  to  six 
dozen  of  beautiful  middle-nzed  red  trouts. 
Now,  fly-fishing  is  seldom  practised  there. 
The  trout  is  nearly  extinct,  and  quantities  of 
pike  and  perch  infest  every  pool  and  stream. 
The  simplest  methods  of  taking  fish  will  be 
here  found  successful,  and  the  lakes  of  West- 
meath  will  soon  be  rivalled  by  the  loughs  of 
Mayo.  —  Jesse  — Lloyd  t —  Daniel — WUd 
Sports, 


PiLCHER  or  Pilchard,  s.  A  fish  like  a  herring. 


The  pilchard  has  a  general  likeness  to  the 
herring,  but,  when  comparatively  described,  is 
easentially  different.  The  body  of  the  pil- 
efaard  is  leas  compressed,  being  thicker  and 
rounder ;  the  back  is  more  elevated,  the  belly 
less  sharp,  the  nose  turns  up,  and,  as  well  as 
the  under  jaw,  is  shorter,  the  donal  fin  is 
placed  exacUy  in  the  centre  of  gravity,  so  that 
-when  taken  up  by  it,  the  body  preserves  an 
eqniUbriwn;  that  of  the  herring  dips  at  the 
head.  The  sosles  of  the  pilchard  adhere  doeely. 


whereas  those  of  the  herring  very  easily  drop 
off;  besides  the  |nlehard  is  £iitter,or  more  full 
of  oil. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  the  pilchaids  in 
vast  shoals  approach  the  Cornish  coasts;  the 
beginning  of  winter  they  disappear,  a  few  re- 
turning after  Christmas.  Their  winter  re- 
treat,  and  their  motives  for  migrating,  are  the 
same  with  the  herring.  During  summer, 
they  affect  a  warmer  latitude,  no  quantities 
being  found  on  any  of  our  coasts,  except  those 
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ofCommll;  ntnwly, from  Foire^  hirbonr to 

Iha  Bailj  iilet,  betmeta  which  pU«s,  for 
•DDie  wnki,  the  ihoali  keep  ihifting. 

Tht  ftppoarBOce  of  the  pilchErd  l«  known 
bj  thii  birdu  uid  luger  G^e>  Ut«nduit  upon 
them,  mil  pcnons  called  Huen  ue  pliced  on 
emuiencw,  to  point  to  the  b«ti  itatinnod  off 
the  Iwid  the  eoune  of  the  flih,  by  wbo»  di- 

lept  ia  ecdoMd  with  their  net*,  ollsd  Kinet. 

Pint,  t.  Half  a  quart ;  in  medicine,  twelve  onnces ;  a  liquid  n 
Pintado,  *.  Guinea  fowls :  before  rain,  the  pintados,  called  comebacks, 

squall  more  than  usoal,  as  do  peacocks. — Potter. 
PiHTAiL  Duck,  Lka  Pheasant,   Cracker,  Wi><^RR  Duck  (idnor 

ocwto,  Linn.  ;  Z«  Canard  d  longne  Queue,  Buff.),  i. 


By  the  fint  of  Juatt  I.  e.  23,  aihermen  m 
empowored  to  ^  on  the  grounds  of  othen  la 
hue,  withont  being  liable  to  mctien  for  tiopu*, 
which  before  occanoned  frequent  lawjidti^ 
The  oumben  that  are  taken  iX  one  ahootiDg 
of  the  nets  ii  utoniihing.  Upon  the  fifth  of 
October,  1767,  there  wen  at  one  time  iocloead 
in  at.  Ive'i  Baj,  7,000  ho^heada,  each  oiak 
containing  55,000  fi>h,  in  aU  2M,000,0OO. 


Thii  huidiome-looking  bird  Ii  Iwentf  eight 
inchea  in  length,  and  thirty  eight  in  breadth, 
■nd  weight  about  twenty  four  oumea.  The 
bill  ia  t«ther  long,  bluk  In  the  middle,  and 
blue  on  the  edgea ;  the  iridn  nddiih ;  the 
he«d  and  throat  are  of  a  ruaty  brown,  mottlul 
with  amall  dark  apota,  and  tinged  behind  the 
an  with  purple ;  Ibe  d^w  *nd  nppei  pan  oT 
the  neck  an  duaky,  nurgiDed  hj  a  narrow 
white  line,  which  nina  down  on  each  tide,  and 
bUiDg  into  ■  bnader  atripe  ot  the  nme  colour, 
extendi  itaelf  on  the  fore  part  aa  &t  aa  the 
breaat ;  the  real  of  the  neck,  the  bmtt,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  back,  are  elegkntly  pen- 
cilled with  black  and  white  wayed  linei ;  the 
lower  back  and  odea  of  the  body  are  undu- 
lated in  the  tame  mwner,  but  with  linea 
more  freckled,  leu  dlitinct,  and  paler;  the 
•capuUn  an  long  and  pointed,  each  feather 
black  down  the  middle  with  white  edgea ;  the 


coTcrta  of  the  winga  an  aih-browa,  ti[qwd 
with  duU  onuige;  below  Iheae  the  wing  U 
obliquely  croaaed  by  the  beauty  ipot  of  ^oaay 
bronze  purple  green,  with  a  lower  border  of 
black  and  white ;  thia  tpangle  ia  fortBed  by 
the  outer  webi  and  tipa  of  the  middle  quill*  ; 
the  reat  of  the  quilli  are  duaky.  All  the  tidl 
featheti  an  of  a  brown  aah-colonr,  with  p«1e 
edgea,  except  the  two  middle  onea,  which  ua 
black,  ilightlygloeaed  with  greon,  consdor^bl^f 
longer  than  the  othera,  and  end  in  a  point ; 
the  belly  and  aide*  of  the  >ent  are  white; 
under  taU.covert*  black ;  legi  uid  feet  anull, 
and  of  a  lead  colour. 

The  female  it  len  than  the  male,  and  bet 
plumage  ia  of  a  much  plainer  out,  all  tlM 
upper  parta  being  bnwn,  with  each  fisather 
margiibed  mon  or  leea  with  white,  indinin^  to 
rod  or  yellow  ;  the  greater  coverta  and  aecon- 
dary  quilla  an  tq>ped  with  cnnm-colour  snd 
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^dkite  which  form  a  bar  across  the  wings.  The 
fore-part  of  the  neck,  the  breast,  and  the  belly 
to  the  Tent,  are  of  a  dull  white,  obscurely 
spotted  with  brown.  The  tail  is  long  and 
pointed,  but  the  two  middle  feathers  do  not 
extend  themselves  beyond  the  rest,  like  those 
of  the  male. 

These  birds  do  not  visit  the  temperate  and 
warm  climates  in  great  numbers,  except  in  very 
severe  winters,  the  great  bulk  of  them  drop- 
ping short,  and  remaining  during  that  season  in 
various  parts  of  the  Russian  dominions,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  &c.,  and  also  in  the  same  lati- 


tudes in  both  Asia  and  America.  They  are 
seldom  numerous  in  England,  but  flocks  of 
them  are'  sometimes  abundantly  spread  along 
the  isles  and  shores  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  on  the  interior  lakes  of  those  countries,  as 
well  as  diose  of  the  continent  as  fiur  south  as 
Italy,  and  in  America  as  fiur  south  as  New  York. 
They  are  esteemed  excellent  eating. 

Tlie  pintail  duck  is  of  a  taller  or  more 
lengthened  shape  than  any  of  the  spedes,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Count  de  Buffbn,  seems 
to  form  the  link  between  the  dude  and  the 
gaiganey. — Latham — Bemck, 


Pip,  $.  A  defliixion  with  which  fowls  are  troubled ;  a  homy  pellicle  that 

grows  on  the  tip  of  their  tongues ;  a  spot  on  the  cards. 
Pipe,  «.  Any  long  hollow  body,  a  tube ;  a  tube  of  clay  through  which  the 

fume  of  tobacco  is  drawn  into  the  mouth ;  an  instrument  of  wind  music; 

the  organs  of  voice  and  respiration,  as  the  windpipe ;  the  key  of  the 

voice ;  a  liquid  measure  containing  two  hogsheads. 
Pipe,  v.  To  play  on  the  pipe ;  to  hare  a  shriU  sound  as  birds  have. 
Pipkin,  s.  A  small  earthen  boiler. 
Piquet,  s.  A  game  at  cards. 

Hquet  is  played  by  two  persona,  with 
thirty-two  cards :  the  ace,  kii^,  queen,  knave, 
ten,  nine,  eight,  and  seven  of  each  suit  The 
ace  is  the  superior,  and  equal  to  eleven  points ; 
the  king  ranks  above  the  queen,  and  the 
queen  above  the  knave,  &c.  The  three  court 
cards  are  each  equal  to  ten  points ;  the  ten, 
ten  ;  the  nine,  nine ;  and  so  of  the  rest,  each 
counting  for  as  many  points  as  it  has  pips. 

The  game  consists  of  101  points.  The 
players  b^n  with  shuffling  the  cards ;  then 
they  are  to  cut;  he  who  cuts  the  lowest 
deals,  but  the  great  advantage  is  in  being  elder 
hand.  The  dealer  then  diuffles  the  cards 
again,  and  presents  them  to  his  adversary,  who 
may  also  diuffle,  but  the  dealer  must  have 
the  last  shuffle.  If  the  adversary  should 
scatter  the  cards,  or  cut  but  one  ofl^  or  leave 
but  one  at  the  bottom,  the  dealer  may  mix 
and  shuffle  them  again.  The  dealer  is  to  give 
twelve  a  piece,  by  two  at  a  time,  and  the  eight 
cards  which  remain  must  he  placed  upon  the 
table,  and  are  called  the  talon  or  stock. 

In  this  game  there  are  three  superior 
chances,  viz.  the  repique,  the  pique,  and  the 
ci^wt,  ail  which  may  be  made  in  one  deal,  as 
thus :  suppose  one  of  the  players  to  have  four 
tierce-majors,  his  point  to  be  good,  and  he  is 
eldest  hand  :  he  b^;ins  by  counting  three  for 
his  pmnt,  then  twelve  for  his  four  tierce- 
majors,  next  fourteen  for  the  four  aces,  four- 
teen for  the  four  kings,  and  fourteen  for  the 
four  queens,  then  sixty  for  the  repique,  thir- 
teen he  gains  in  playing  the  cards ;  and  he 
has  forty  for  the  capot,  which  make  together 


one  hundred  and  seventy :  this  stroke,  per- 
haps,  has  never  happened ;  but  it  is  just  if  it 
ever  should. 

To  pique  the  adversary,  you  must  be  elder 
hand ;  for  if  youi^st,  your  adversary  counts 
one  for  the  first  curd  he  plays,  and  then  you 
having  counted  only  twenty-nine  in  hand, 
even  if  yon  take  the  first  trick,  it  will  not 
authorise  you  to  count  sixty,  but  only  thirty. 

The  carte  blanche  precedes  every  thhig, 
then  follows  the  point,  then  the  huitiemM, 
the  septiemes,  the  sixidmes,  the  quints,  the 
qusrts,  the  tierces,  the  four  aces,  kings,  queens, 
knaves,  or  tens ;  then  the  three  aces,  kings, 
queens,  knaves,  or  tens;  then  the  points 
gained  in  playing  the  cards ;  and  the  last  is 
the  ten  for  winning  the  cards,  or  the  forty  for 
the  capot.  After  sorting  Uie  cards,  the  first 
thing  to  be  considered  is,  whether  you  have  a 
carte  blanche,  if  so,  let  your  adversary  dis- 
card, and  when  he  is  going  to  take  in  lay 
your  twelve  cards  on  the  table,  counting  them 
one  after  another. 

The  players  having  examined  thdr  hands, 
the  elder  hand  may  discard  five  cards  or  fewer 
as  he  may  deem  for  his  advantage,  and,  laying 
them  aside,  he  takes  as  many  from  the  talon 
or  heap ;  the  youngest  hand  can  lay  out  three 
only,  unless  any  of  the  five  allotted  to  his 
adversary  be  left,  which  he  may  take  or  not, 
as  he  pleases. 

In  discarding,  the  first  intention  in  skilful 
players  is,  to  gain  the  cards,  and  to  have  the 
point,  which  most  commonly  engages  them  to 
keep  in  that  suit,  of  which  they  jiavs  the 
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most  cards,  or  that  which  it  their  ftrongeat ; 
for  it  is  convenient  to  prefior,  sometimes,  finrty- 
one  in  one  suit  to  forty-ibur  in  another,  in 
which  a  quint  is  not  made ;  sometimes,  even 
haying  a  quint,  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
hold  the  forty-one,  where,  if  one  card  only  he 
taken  in,  it  may  make  it  a  quint-major,  and 
gain  the  point,  or  the  cards,  which  could  not 
have  heen  done  hy  holding  the  forty-four,  at 
least,  without  an  extraordinary  take-in.  Also 
endeavour,  in  laying  out,  to  get  a  quatorze ; 
that  is,  four  aces,  kings,  queens,  knaves,  or 
tens,  each  of  which  counts  for  fourteen,  and 
b  therefore  called  a  quatorze.  The  fourteen 
aces  in  your  hand  hinder  the  counting  four- 
teen  kings  in  the  adversary's,  &c.,  and  hy  this 
superiority  you  may  count  a  leaser  quatorze, 
as  of  tens,  notwithstanding  your  adversary  may 
have  fourteen  kings,  &&,  hecause  t^e  stronger 
(viz.  the  aces)  annuls  the  weaker :  and  also, 
in  the  want  of  a  lesser  quatorze  you  may 
count  three  aces,  three  kings,  three  queens, 
three  knaves,  or  three  tens.  Three  aces  are 
hetter  than  diiee  kings;  and  he  who  has 
them  may  by  virtue  thereof  count  his  three 
tens,  although  the  adversary  may  have  three 
kings ;  in  favour  of  a  quatorze  you  coxmt  not 
only  any  leaser  quatorze,  but  also  all  the 
threes  which  you  have,  except  of  nines,  eights, 
and  sevens.  The  same  is  to  be  observed  in 
regard  to  the  huiti^mes,  septiemes,  sixiemes, 
quints,  quarta,and  tierces,  to  which  the  player 
must  have  regard  in  his  discarding,  so  tiiat 
what  he  takes  in  may  make  them  for  him. 

The  point  being  selected,  the  eldest  hand 
declares  what  it  is,  and  asks  if  it  be  good :  if 
his  adversary  have  not  so  many,  he  answen  it 
is  good ;  if  he  have  just  as  many,  he  answers 
it  is  equal ;  and  if  he  have  more,  he  answers 
it  is  not  good;  for  whoever  has  the  point, 
whether  eldest  or  youngest,  counts  it  first ; 
but  if  the  points  be  equal,  neither  can  count : 
it  is  the  same  when  the  players  have  equal 
tierces,  quarts,  quints,  &c,  and  whoever  should 
hold  several  other  sequences,  either  of  the 
same  goodnras  or  lesser  cannot  count  them. 

After  the  elder  hand  has  counted  the  point, 
he  should  examine  if  he  have  not  tierce,  quart, 
quint,  &c.,  and  then  if  any  quatorze,  or  three 
aces,  kings,  &c.,  that  he  may  reckon  them, 
should  his  adversary  not  hinder  him  by  having 
better. 

The  pofnts,  the  tierces,  quarts,  quints,  &c, 
are  to  be  shown  on  the  table,  that  their  value 
may  be  seen  and  reckoned ;  but  you  are  not 
obliged  to  show  quatorzes,  or  three  aces,  kings, 
queens,  knaves,  or  tens. 

After  each  has  examined  his  game,  and  the 
elder,  by  the  questions  asked,  seen  every  thing 
that  is  good  in  his  hand,  he  begins  to  reckon. 
The  carte  blanche  is  first  reckoned,  then  the 
point,  next  the  sequences,  and  lastly,  the  qtia^ 
torzes,  as  well  as  threes  of  aces,  kings^  &c., 


after  which  he  begins  to  pl*y  his  caids,  ootmt- 
ing  one  for  each,  except  it  be  a  nine  or  an  in- 
ferior card. 

After  the  elder  hand  has  led  his  first  card, 
the  younger  shows  his  point,  if  it  be  good, 
also  the  sequences,  quatoizee,  or  threes  of 
aces,  kings,  &c.,  and  having  reckoned  them  all 
together,  he  takes  the  first  trick  if  he  can  with 
the  same  suit,  and  counts  one  for  it ;  if  he 
cannot,  the  other  turns  the  trick  and  oonti. 
nues ;  and  when  the  younger  hand  can  take 
the  trick,  he  may  lead  what  suit  he  pleases. 

A  good  player  is  principally  known  ftoaian 
indiff^nt  one  by  his  manner ;  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  play  well  without  knowing  the 
strength  of  the  game ;  that  is  to  say,  by  your 
own  hand  you  ^ould  know  ^vriiat  your  adver- 
sary may  hold,  and  what  he  must  have  dis- 
caided,  and  great  notice  should  be  taken  of 
what  he  has  shown  or  reckoned.  There  aie 
no  trumps  at  piquet,  but  the  highest  cud  of 
the  suit,  if  played,  takes  the  trick. 

Should  the  elder  hand  have  the  misfbrtone 
to  hold  neither  point,  sequence,  quatorze,  or 
threes  which  are  good,  he  must  begin  to  count 
by  playing  that  card  which  be  judges  meet 
proper,  and  continue  until  his  adversary  haa 
played  a  superior,  to  gain  the  lead  in  hb  turn. 
This  method  must  be  continued  till  all  the 
twelve  cards  are  played,  and  he  who  takes  the 
last  trick  counts  two.  Then  each  pUyer 
counts  how  many  tricks  he  has  taken,  vod  he 
who  has  the  most  reckons  the  cards;  but 
should  they  be  equal,  neither  side  can  count 
any  thing  for  the  cards. 

As  soon  as  a  deal  is  finished,  eadi  player 
should  mark  how  many  points  he  has  maide, 
and  so  proceed  nntQ  the  game  be  completed ; 
and  after  every  deal  the  cards  must  be  diuffied 
and  cut  for  the  next ;  each  player  taJdng  his 
turn,  unless  the  game  be  concluded  in  one 
deal. 

When  you  begin  another  game,  the  cards 
must  be  cut  afresh  for  the  deal,  unless  it  be 
agreed  upon  at  first,  that  the  deal  shall  go  on. 

TERMS   VSED  AT   PIQUET. 

Capot  is  when  either  of  the  players  makes 
every  trick,  for  which  he  scores  forty. 

Cards  signify  the  majority  of  tricks,  yAdsh 
reckon  for  ten  points. 

Carte  Blanche  means  a  hand  without  a 
court  card  in  the  twelve  deah,  which  counts 
for  ten,  and  takes  place  of  every  thing  else. 

Huititme,  eight  successive  cards  of  the 
same  suit,  counts  eighteen  points. 

Pique^  is  when  the  elder  hand  has  reck- 
oned  thirty  in  hand,  and  plays  before  the  ad- 
versary has  gained  one ;  in  which  case,  instead 
of  thirty  it  is  called  sixty,  and  he  adds  thereto 
as  many  points  as  are  obtained  above  thirty. 

Potn^,  the  greatest  number  on  the  cuds 
of  the  same  suit  in  hand,  after  having  taken 
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in,  reckoned  by  their  pipe,  loorei  far  m  many 
points  as  cards. 

Quarts  four  cards  in  sequence  of  the  same 
0uit  counts  four  points :  there  are  five  kinds 
of  quarts,  the  first  called  quart-major,  con. 
aiating  of  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave ;  the 
second  quart,  of  king,  queen,  knave,  and  ten ; 
the  third  quart,  of  queen,  knave,  ten,  and  nine; 
the  fourth  quart,  of  knave,  ten,  nine,  and 
eight ;  the  fifth,  a  hasse-quart  or  quart-minor 
often,  nine,  eight,  and  seven. 

QwUorze,  the  four  aces,  kings,  queens, 
knaves,  or  tens,  scores  fourteen  points. 

QuirU  means  five  cards  of  the  same  suit 
in  sequence,  and  reckons  fifteen  points  :  there 
are  four  sorts  of  quints ;  a  quint-major  of  ace, 
king,  queen,  knave,  and  ten,  down  to  knave, 
ten,  nine,  eight,  and  seven,  styled  a  quint- 
minor. 

Repique  signifies  when  one  of  the  players 
counts  thirty  or  more  in  hand,  before  die  ad^ 


verniy  obtains  one,  when  it  is  called  ninety, 
reckonii^  besides  as  many  points  above  ninety 
as  were  gained  above  thirty  in  fAqve. 

Sueihne,  or  six  cards  of  the  same  suit  in 
sequence,  reckons  for  sixteen  points;  there 
are  three  sorts  of  sixidmes,  viz.  sixi^me-major 
from  the  ace,  sixieme  firom  the  Idxig,  and  six- 
idme-minor  from  the  queen. 

SepHeme,  or  seven  of  the  same  suit  in  se- 
quence,  counts  for  seventeen  points;  there 
are  two  septiemes,  one  from  the  ace,  the 
other  from  the  king. 

Threes  of  aces,  &&,  down  to  tens,  reckon 
three  points. 

Ttion  or  Stock  means  the  eight  remaining 
cards  after  twelve  are  dealt  to  each  player. 

Tierce  or  sequence  of  three,  reckons  for 
three  :  thero  are  six  kinds  of  tierces,  tierce- 
major,  of  ace,  king,  queen;  down  to  nine, 
ei^t,  seven,  styled  tierce-minor. — Hcyle. 


PiscATioN,  9*  The  act  or  practice  of 
PiscATORT}  a.  Relating  to  fishes. 
Piscivorous,  a.  Fish-eating,  living 
Pismire,  9,  An  ant,  an  emmet. 
Pistol,  9.  A  small  sort  of  firearms. 
Pistol,  v.  To  shoot  with  a  pistol. 

We  were  awakened  early  the  next  moniing 
by  some  of  our  party,  who  had  come  to  Yer- 
saiUes  for  the  express  purpose  of  witnessing  the 
great  shooting  nuitch  which  was  to  take  place 
at  six  o*clock  in  the  gardens  of  the  manufac- 
tory. Accordingly  we  repaired  to  the  ap- 
pointed spot,  attended  by  M.  Bonte,  one  of  the 
principal  overseen.  I  natuially  imagined,  that 
the  pistols  to  be  tried  on  this  occasion  were 
those  of  the  manu&ctory,  but  I  found  this  was 
not  the  case,  the  locks  only  having  been  con- 
structed there. 

The  first  match  being  read,  whereby  Mr. 
Tripper  had  engaged  that  an  Italian  gentleman 
named  Dance,  would  hit  a  cork  of  an  ordinary 
size,  at  sixteen  yards^  distance,  four  times  out 
of  five,  for  two  hundred  guineas,  Mr.  Dance 
begged  leave  to  state,  that  his  fnend  must  have 
laboured  under  an  error,  as  he  never  pretended 
to  hit  more  than  once  in  five  shots,  and  con* 


fishing, 
on  fish. 


sequently' declined  any  other.  The  forfeit 
money  was  therefore  paid  to  me  as  judge,  and 
an  elegant  dinner  i^preed  on  for  a  subsequent 
day. 

The  second  bet  was  between  Mr.  Tripper, 

and  Mr.  H when  the  formeK*  wagered 

twenty  guineas  that  Mr.  H could  not  hit 

a  cork  at  the  same  distance  once  in  ten  shots. 

At  the  first  trial  Mr.  H very  nearly 

struck  the  cork,  and  bets  were  keenly  laid  on 
his  ride,  but  notwithstanding  he  made  good 
mark  he  proved  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Dance  was  then  matched  to  hit  a  card- 
wafer,  twice  in  four  shots,  at  sixteen  yards  for 
thirty  guineas.  His  aim  proved  accurate  three 
times,  and  he  couBequenUy  won  the  wager. 
Mr.  Boute  came  forward  and  hit  the  wafer 
four  times  successively,  but  missed  in  two 
other  trials.— TAom/on. 


Pit,  8.  A  hole  in  the  ground ;  ahyss ;  the  area  on  which  cocks  fight ;  the 
middle  part  of  the  theatre  ;  any  hollow  of  the  hody,  as  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  the  arm-pit ;  a  dint  made  hj  the  finger. 

Pitch,  «.  A  hlack  and  impure  resinous  suhstance,  used  hj  fiurriers  in  mak- 
ing charges,  obtained  by  boiling  or  distilling  tar  to  the  desired  consis- 
tence. 

Pitfall,  s,  A  pit  dug  and  covered,  into  which  animals  &11  unexpectedly* 
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Plaice,  t,  A  fiat  fish.     Althongh  property  a  sea  fish,  plaice  will  not  only 

lire  in  fresh  water,  but  thrive  apace.     They  will  take  waj  sort  of  small 

worm,  and  to  the  sand-worm,  called  in  Ireland  the  lu^,  they  ^pear  par- 

ticnlariy  partial. 
Plain,  t.  Level  gronnd,  open  flat. 
Plash,  /.  A  small  lake  or  puddle  of  water ;  branch  partly  cot  off  and 

boond  to  other  branches. 
Plaster,  s.  Sabatance  made  of  water  and  some  absorbent  matter,  such 

aa  chalk  or  lime  well  pnlTeriaed,  with  which  walls  are  overlaid  ;  a  glatin- 

ons  or  adhesive  solve. 
Platk,  f.  A  piece  of  metal  beat  out  into  breadth;  wrang-ht  silver;  a  small 

shallow  vessel  of  metal  or  porcelain,  on  which  meat  is  eaten  ;  the  prize 

nm  for  by  horses. 
Plates,  j.  Light  horse  shoes.      Vidt  Racing. 
Platina,  s.  a  species  of  metal,  mnch  used  in  bushing  touch-holes,  and 

generally  preferred  to  gold  for  that  purpose. 
Play,  t.  Amusement,  sport ;  game,  practice  of  gaming ;  contest  at  a  game  ; 

practice  in  nay  contest. 
Pledobt,  t.  A  small  mass  of  linL 
Plethora,  ».    The  state  in  which  the  vessels  are  fuller  of  hnmours  than 

is  agreeable  to  &  natural  state  of  health. 
Pleurisy,  /.  An  inflammation  of  the  pleura. 

Pliers,  t.  An  instrument  by  which  anything  is  laid  hold  of  to  bend  it. 
Plover,  «.  A  lapwing. 


Thii  Bieniu  i*  dutinpiiihHl  bj  >  luge  fhll  I  legi  ue  naked  ■bora  the  knee ;  and  moet  of 

eve ;   Ihe  bill  a  itiaight,  ihort,  uid  imlher     the  apedee  m  wilhoul  the  hind  toe. 
iwaUen  tawudj  the  lip ;  ^e  hod  i>  Uije ;  the  |       Althongh    the  plover  hu  genenll;  be«n 
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claaaed  with  those  birds  whose  bunness  is 
vrhoUy  among  watOT,  we  cannot  help  consider, 
ii^  the  greater  part  of  them  as  pi^taking  en- 
tirely of  the  nature  of  land  birds.  Many  of 
them  breed  upon  our  loftiest  mountains,  and 
though  they  are  frequently  seen  upon  the  sea 
coast,  feeding  with  birds  of  the  water  kind,  yet 
it  must  be  observed  that  they  aje  no  more  wa- 
ter birds  than  any  of  our  small  birds  which 
repair  thither  for  the  same  purpose.  The  long 
legged  plover  and  the  sanderling  are  waders, 
and  belong  more  immediately  to  the  water 
.  birds,  to  wludi  we  refer  them ;  the  great  plo. 
▼er  and  the  li^wing  we  consider  as  entirely 
connected  with  birds  of  the  plover  kind ;  the 
,  former  has  usually  been  classed  with  the  bus- 
tard, and  the  latter  with  the  sandpiper ;  but 
they  differ  very  mateiially  from  both,  and  seem 
to  i^pree  in  more  essential  points  with  this  kind. 
We  have  therefore  given  them  a  place  in  this 
part  of  our  work,  where,  with  the  rest  of  the 
plovers,  they  may  be  considered  as  eonnecting 
the  two  great  divisions  of  land  and  water  birds, 
to  both  of  which  they  are  in  some  degree  al- 
lied. 

The  Greai  Plover^  Thick-kneed  Bus- 
tardy  SUme  Curlew^  Norfolk  Plover,  {Cha- 
radrhu  tddionemtUy  ham. ;  Le  Grand  Plti- 
vier^  BuFr.)— The  length  of  this  bird  is  about 
sixteen  inches.     Its  bill  is  long,  yellowish  at 
the  base,  and  black  at  the  tip ;  its  irides  and 
eyelids  are  pale  yellow ;  above  each  eye  there 
is  a  pale  streak,  and  beneath  one  of  Uie  same 
.  colour  extends  to  the  Inll,  the  throat  is  white, 
the  head,  neck,  and  all  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  are  of  a  pale  tawny  brown ;  down  the 
middle  of  each  feather  there  is  a  dark  streak ; 
the  forepart  of  the  neck  and  the  breast  are 
nearly  of  the  same  colour,  but  much  paler; 
the  belly,  thighs,  and  vent,  are  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowish white,  the  quills  are  black ;  the  tail  is 
short  and  rounded,  and  a  dark  band  crosses  the 
middle  of  each  feather ;  the  tips  are  black,  the 
rest  white  :  the  \eg»  are  yellow,  and  naked 
above  the  knees,  which  are  very  thick  as  if 
swollen,  hence  its  name,  the  daws  are  black. 
This  bird  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  Nor- 
folk and  several  of  the  southern  counties,  but 
is  nowhere  to  be  met  with  in  the.  northern 
parts  of  our  island ;  it  prefers  dry  and  stony 
places  on  the  sides  of  sloping  banks.     It  makes 
no  nest :  the  female  lays  two  or  three  eggs  on 
the  bare  ground,  sheltered  by  a  stone  or  in  a 
small  hole  formed  in  the  sand ;  they  are  of  a 
dirty  white,  marked  with  spots  of  a  deep  red. 
dish  colour,  mixed  with  slight  streaks.     Al- 
though this  bird  has  great  power  of  wing,  and 
flies  with  great  strength,  it  is  seldom  seen  dur. 
ing  the  day,  except  it  is  surprised,  when  it 
springs  to  some  distance,  and  generally  escapes 
before  the  sportsman  comes  within  gim-shot ; 
it  likewise  runs  on  tiie  ground  almost  as  swiftly 
as  a  dog ;  after  running  some  time  it  stops  short, 


holding  its  head  and  body  stUI,  and  on  the  least 
noise  it  squats  close  on  the  ground.  In  the 
evening  it  comes  out  in  quest  of  food  and  may 
then  be  heard  at  a  great  distance :  its  cry  is 
singular,  resembling  a  hoarse  kind  of  whistle, 
three  or  four  times  repeated,  and  has  been  com. 
pared  to  the  turning  of  a  rusty  handle. 

Buffon  endeavours  to  express  it  by  the  words 
turlui,  turlui^  and  says  it  resembles  the  sound 
of  a  third  flute,  dwelling  on  three  or  four  tones 
from  a  flat  to  a  sharp.  Its  food  consists  chiefly 
of  worms.  It  is  said  to  be  good  eating  when 
young,  the  flesh  of  the  old  ones  is  hard,  black, 
and  dry.  Mr.  White  mentions  them  as  fre- 
quenting  the  district  of  Selbome,  in  Hamp- 
thin.  He  says,  that  the  young  run  immedi- 
ately from  the  nest  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
excluded,  like  partridges;  that  the  dam  leads 
them  to  some  stony  fleld  where  they  bask, 
skulldng  among  the  stones,  which  they  resem- 
ble so  nearly  in  colour  as  not  easily  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

Birds  of  this  kind  are  migratory ;  they  ar- 
rive in  April,  live  with  us  idl  the  spring  and 
summer,  and  at  the  beginning  of  autumn  pre- 
pare to  take  leave,  by  getting  together  in  flocks : 
it  is  supposed  that  they  retire  to  Spain,  and 
frequent  the  sheep-walks  with  which  that 
country  abounds. 

The  Golden  Plover,  Yellow  Plover, 
(Charadrius pluvialis,  hrnv. ;  Le  Pluvier 
doriy  BuiT.)-lThe  size  of  the  turtle  ;  bill 
dusky  ;  eyes  dark ;  all  the  upper  parts  of  the 
plumage  are  marked  with  bright  yellow  spots 
upon  a  dark  brown  ground ;  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck  and  breast  are  the  same,  but  much 
paler ;  the  belly  is  almost  white ;  the  quills 
are  dusky  ;  the  tail  is  marked  with  dusky  and 
yellow  bars;  the  legs  are  black.  Birds  of 
this  species  vary  very  much  from  each  other ; 
in  some  which  we  have  had  the  breast  was 
marked  with  black  and  white ;  in  others  it 
was  almost  black ;  but  whether  this  differ, 
ence  arose  from  sge  or  sex  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
determine. 

The  golden  plover  is  common  in  tills  coun- 
try and  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe ;  it 
is  very  numerous  in  various  parts  of  America, 
from  Hudson^s  Bay  as  far  as  Carolina,  migrat. 
ing  from  one  place  to  another,  according  to 
the  seasons.  It  breeds  on  high  and  heathy 
mountains ;  the  female  lays  four  eggs,  of  a 
pale  olive  colour,  variolated  with  blackish 
spots.  They  fly  in  small  flocks,  and  make 
a  diriU  whistling  noise,  by  an  imitation  of 
which  they  are  sometimes  enticed  vrithin  gun 
shot 

The  male  and  female  do  not  difier  from 
each  other.  In  young  birds  the  yellow  spots 
are  not  very  distinguishable,  as  die  plumage 
inclines  more  to  grey. 

7''he  Grey  Plover.  (  Tringa  sguaturolay 
I  LiNM. ;  Le  Vanneau  Pluvier,  Buff.) The 
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length  of  tUf  bird  ii  aboat  twelve  inches ;  its 
bill  is  black ;  the  head,  back,  snd  wing  cov- 
erts, are  of  a  dusky  brown,  edged  with  green- 
ish  ash-colour,  snd  some  with  white ;  the 
cheeks  and  throat  are  white,  marked  with 
oblong  dusky  spots;  the  belly,  sides,  and  rump, 
are  white :  the  sides  an  marked  with  a  few 
dusky  spots;  the  outer  webs  of  the  quills 
are  black ;  the  lower  parts  of  the  inner  webs 
of  the  first  four  are  white ;  the  tail  is  marked 
with  alternate  bars  of  black  and  white ;  the 
1^  are  of  a  dull  green;  the  hind  toe  is 
small.  In  the  Plan<£es  Enltuiinees  this  bird 
is  represented  with  eyes  of  an  orsnge  colour ; 
there  is  likewise  a  dusky  line  extending  from 
the  bill  underneath  etch  eye,  and  a  white  one 
above  it 

We  have  placed  this  bird  with  the  plovers, 
as  agreeing  with  them  in  every  other  respect 
but  that  of  havii^  a  very  small  hind  toe ;  but 
this  is  so  slight  a  difference  as  not  to  render 
it  necessary  to  exclude  it  from  a  place  in  the 
plover  fimdly,  to  which  it  evidently  belongs. 
The  grey  plover  is  not  very  common  in  Bri- 
tain ;  it  iq>pears  sometimes  in  small  flocks  on 
the  sea  coasts.  It  is  somewhat  laiger  than 
the  golden  plover.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  be  very 
delicate. 

Long-legged  Phver,  Long'Shanke,  or 
Long-leg,  {Charadnut  himantopuey  Lmn. 
VEchaue^  BuFP.)—Ito  slender  black  bUl  is 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  frvm  the  tip  of 
which  to  the  end  of  the  tsil  it  measures  only 
about  thirteen  inches,  but  to  the  toes  a  foot 
and  a  half;  the  wings  are  long,  measuring 
from  tip  to  tip  twenty-nine  inches ;  irides  red ; 
the  crown  <^  the  head,  back,  and  wings,  a 
glossy  black ;  tail  light  grey,  except  the  two 
outside  feathers,  which  are  white,  as  are  all 
the  other  parts  of  its  plumage,  except  a  few 
dusky  spots  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  Its 
long,  weak,  and  disproportionate  legs  are  of  a 
blood  red,  and  measure  from  the  foot  to  the 
upper  naked  part  of  the  thigh  about  eight 
indies ;  the  toes  are  short,  and  the  outer  and 
middle  ones  are  connected  by  a  membrane  at 
the  base. 


Oniitholoi^sts  mention  only  a  few  insteDoes 
of  this  singular  looking  spedea  having  been 
met  with  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  common 
in  other  countries. 

T,4itham  says  it  is  common  in  Egypt,  being 
found  tliere  in  the  noArshes  in  Oetober;  its 
food  is  said  to  consist  principally  of  flies.  It 
is  likewise  plentiful  about  the  salt  lakes,  and 
is  often  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
as  well  as  by  the  rivers  which  empty  them- 
selves  into  it,  and  in  the  southern  deserts  of 
Independent  Tartary.  We  hava  also  seen  it 
on  Chinese  paintings,  and  it  is  known  at  Mad> 
ras  in  the  East  Indiea.  It  is  also  often  met 
with  in  the  wanner  parte  of  America;  is 
sometimes  seen  as  fer  north  as  Connecticut, 

and  also  in  Jamaica. 

•  •  • 

Plover  Shooting. — ^Theie  is,  in  shooting 
plovers,  a  common  remark  made  by  qwitsmen 
that  the  second  is  always  the  more  ]woductive 
barrel.  The  nqndity  with  which  they  vaxy 
their  position  when  on  the  ground,  seldom 
admits  of  a  grand  combination  for  a  sitting,  or 
rather  a  running-shot.  But  when  on  the 
wing,  their  mode  of  fl^ht  is  moat  fiivourable 
for  permitting  the  shot  to  tell ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  unusual  to  bring  down  a  wxaiber. 
When  disturbed,  they  frequently  wheel  back 
directly  above  the  fowler,  and  offer  a  temptii^ 
mark  if  he  should  have  a  barrel  in  leaerve ; 
and  even  when  too  high  for  the  ^ot  to  take 
eflTect,  I  have  often  thrown  away  a  random 
fire ;  for  the  plovers,  on  hearing  the  report, 
directly  make  a  sweep  downwards  on  the 
wing,  and  I  have  by  this  means  brotqrht  diem 

within  range  of  the  second  baireL 

•  •  • 

Golden  plovers  were  fonneriy  killed  in  great 
plenty  by  means  of  a  stalking-horae.  If  you 
fire  at  these  birds  as  they  fly  over  yon,  they 
will  dart  down  for  the  moment,  and  qnead  in 
every  direction ;  so  that  by  taking  a  random 
shot  with  your  first  barrel,  you  may  often 
bring  down  the  birds  to  a  fiiir  one  for  your 
second. — Bewiek, 


Pluck,  v.  To  pull  with  nimbleness  or  force;  to  snatch,  to  pull,  to  draw; 

to  strip  off  feathers. 
Pluck,  s.  A  pull,  a  draw,  a  single  act  of  plucking ;  the  heart,  liver,  and 

lights  of  an  animal. 
Plumage,  s.  Feathers,  suit  of  feathers. 

their  being  less  exposed  to  the  sunshine^  I 
once  saw  the  English  white  water-lily  blow 
of  a  pale  rose  colour,  after  a  week  of  unusual 
heat  in  July.  Birds  that  change  their  colours 
at  different  seasons,  always  put  on  their  bright 


I  believe  that  no  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  food  on  the 
colours  of  birds.  The  linnet  and  redpole,  in 
confinement,  lose,  after  the  first  moult,  their 
red  colour,  and  it  does  not  return.  Is  this 
owing  to  the  want  of  the  peculiar  food  they 
would  take  in  the  qning^  if  at  liberty,  or  to 


garb  in  the  warm  aeason.     I  have  repeatedly 
obaerved,    in  a  splendid  nondescript  finch 
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^diieh  I  poMess,  tlutt,  although  it  monlti 
putiall^  twice  in  the  year,  the  colour  of  the 
larger  feathers  on  the  wings  and  hack  changes 
gradually  from  yellowish  brown  to  scarlet,  and 
fiules  again  at  the  approach  of  winter.  In 
this  bird,  the  change  to  grey  red  is  very  clearly 
occasioned  by  the  increase  of  temperature.  I 
liare  observed,  in  the  spxing,  that  the  super, 
vention  of  cold  weather  stops  it  progress.  In 
the  Whidah  bird,  the  mutation  of  dress  is 
rapid,  accompanying  the  moult  in  June  and 
July.  The  American  blue  bird  pushes  brown 
feathers  in  its  summer  moult,  which  are  very 
suddenly  turned  to  blue.  There  is  a  mystery 
in  these  mutations  which  we  do  not  under- 
atand. 


It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  rsiiatiott 
we  sometimes  perceiTe  in  the  plumage  of 
birds  of  the  same  species.  I  have  observed  a 
rook  with  one  white  wing,  during  the  last 
three  years,  in  the  rookery  in  Hampton  Court 
park;  and  I  saw  a  sparrow  nearly  white, 
amongst  a  flock  of  those  birds,  at  West  Mole, 
sey.  A  linnet  was  shot  and  brought  to  mo 
from  the  same  place,  which  was  beautifully 
mottled  with  white  and  brown.  Some  years 
ago  I  was  shown  some  white  blackbirds,  in 
the  grounds  of  a  nobleman  at  Blackheath, 
which  had  been  bred  there ;  and  what  showed 
this  was  not  an  accidental  circumstance, 
they  produced  young  of  the  same  colour  as 
themselves —  WhUe  qf  Selbame— Jesse. 


Plume,  «.  Feather  of  birds;  feather  worn  as  an  ornament;  the  colour  of 
a  hawk's  feathers,  bj  which  her  age  and  condition  are  ascertained. 

Plume,  v.  To  pick  and  adjust  feathers  ;  to  strip  off  feathers. 

Pluming,  p.  The  hawk  in  the  act  of  tearing  feathers  from  her  prey. 

Plumipede,  «.  A  fowl  that  has  feathers  on  the  foot. 

Plummet,  «.  A  weight  of  lead  hong  to  a  string,  by  which  depths  are 
sounded,  and  perpendicularity  is  discerned.  A  plummet  and  line  will 
be  very  seryiceable  to  the  bait  fisher,  in  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the 
water,  and  enabling  him  thus  to  regulate  the  position  of  the  float. 

Plump,  a.  Somewhat  flat,  sleek,  full,  and  smooth. 

Plunge,  v.  To  sink  suddenly  in  water  ;  to  dive. 

Poach,  v.  To  steal  game ;  to  carry  off  game  privately  in  a  bag. 

Poacher,  «.  One  who  steals  game. 

Pochard,  Poker,  Dunbird,  Great-headed  Wigeon,  (AnasFerinay 
Linn.  ;  Penelope^  La  MiUouiny  Buff.)  «. 


The  pochard  is  nineteen  inches  in  length, 
and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  hreadth,  and  weighs 
ahout  one  pound  thirteen  ounces.  The  hill  is 
of  a  dark  lead^olour,  with  the  tip  and  sides 
near  the  nostrils,  black :  Irides  fine  deep  yel- 
low :  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  gloesy  chest- 
nut, joined  to  a  laige  space  of  sooty  black, 
-which  covers  the  breast,  and  is  spread  over 
the  shoulders :  the  lower  part  of  the  back, 
rump,  tail-coTerts,  and  vent,  are  also  black : 
the  rest  of  the  plumage,  both  above  and  be- 
low, is  whoUy  covered  with  prettily  freckled, 
slender,  dusky  threads,  disposed  transversely 
In  dose-^et  xig-zag  lines,  on  a  pale  ground, 
more  or  less  shaded  off  with  ash,  and  deepest 
on  the  wing-coverts.  The  primary  quills  are 
brown,  with  dusky  tips ;  the  secondaries  lead* 
eolour,  tinged  with  brown,  and  slightly  tipped 
with  dull  white.  The  tail  eonsista  of  twdve 
short  feathers,  of  a  dark^brownish  ash,  which 
have  also  a  hoary  grey  appearance  :  the  legs 
and  toes  are  lead-colour,  shaded  and  dashed 


with  black.  This  species  is  without  the  beauty- 
spot  on  the  wings,  and  has  altogether  a  more 
plain  and  half-mourning  kind  of  look  than 
others  of  this  tribe.  The  specimen  from  which 
the  above  figure  was  drawn,  was  shot  at  Az- 
welLpark,  in  the  county  of  Durham !  the  de- 
scription was  taken  fi^m  one  shot  in  January, 
near  Holy  Island.  The  former  differed  from 
the  latter  in  wanting  the  black  on  the  rump 
and  vent,  and  in  some  other  slight  variations 
in  the  shadings  of  its  colours. 

The  head  of  the  female  is  of  a  pale  reddish, 
brown ;  the  breast  is  of  rather  a  deeper  co- 
lour; the  coverts  of  the  wings  plain  ash. 
colour;  the  back  marked  like  that  of  the 
male;  the  belly  ash-coloured. 

These  birds  leave  the  north  on  the  ap. 
proach  of  winter,  and  migrate  southward  as 
far,  it  is  said,  as  E^t,  in  Africa,  and  Caro- 
lina and  Louisiana,  in  America.  They  arrive 
in  the  marshes  of  Frsnoe  about  the  end  of 
October,  in  tolerably  numerous  flocks;  and 
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compicL  body,  wheKby  they  mtj  be  euilf 
diatiiiguithsd  rnimthetrUHigiikr-ih^KdflcKlu 
of  Ihe  will!  duck,  u  wsU  ■■  bj  tho  diSerotee 
of  thfl  DCHve  of  their  vingi. 

Tbe  few  >tt«mpta  irhuh  Iutb  baeo  nude 
to  domeilicau  tliii  (pedM  li>*e  fiilad  of 
■uccoL  The}'  do  prett;  well  where  thej 
hive  plentf  of  wmter,  but  it  ia  nid  IhU  tbef 
ouuiot  bew  wmlking  >boat  dd  hud,  pebblf 
gRiiiad Beaiek, 


jm  of  them  ire  cftnght  in 
tbe  fetu  of  Lineolnthire  during  the  winter 
uuon,  and  uld  in  the  London  mukete, 
where  tbej  uid  the  loinmie  wigeona  ue  indie- 
criminUel  J  ailed  donbird*,  uid  eeteemed  ex- 
cellent ealine-  It  hu  not  jet  been  ditcovered 
whether  uty  of  them  lenuin  to  breed  in  Eng. 
Und. 

The  pochud  ii  of  m  plump,  ronod  •hipe, 
and  it>  wilk  it  heavji  ungnceful.  ind  wiid- 
dling ;  but  when  on  die  wing  the;  tij  with 
greatec  i^iidiEj  thu  Ihe  mallud,  ud  in  flodu 

Pock.  *.  A  pustnle  raised  hj  the  Bmall  pox. 

Pod,  t.  The  capsule  of  legumes,  the  case  of  seeds. 

PoiHT,  (.  The  sharp  end  of  anj  iDstrument ;  a  string'  with  a  tag ;  hettd- 

Isnd,  promootor}'. 
Point,  e.  To  sharpen,  to  forge  or  grind  to  a  poiot ;  to  indicate,  as  dogs 

do  to  sportsmen ;  to  show. 
PoiNTKH,  t.  Anything  that  points ;  a  dog  that  points  out  game  to  sports- 


rft«  Spantth  Poinltr.  (Conu  Avi- 
aiiarit,  carufp  a,  Ltuv.) — Thii  dog,  u  bi> 
nune  impliet,  ia  ■  oitiTe  of  the  PedniuU, 
and  wu  introduced  into  this  country  at  a  very 
earlj  period.  Great  Attention  wii  paid  1^ 
^rtanxen  for  a  long  neiiet  of  jr^n  to  pn- 
•ervo,  in  purity,  lhi>  important  breed  ;  bat 
lately  it  haa  in  a  great  meaeute  been  let  aidde 
iu  field  eporta,  a  more  improTod  race  having 
been  produced  by  croaaing,  uiuaJly  called  the 
Engllih  punter. 

The  ^aniih  ptunter  ii  much  larger  and 
■Cronger  than  the  Engliih,  and  fa  aleo  more 
tteadj.    He  aeeiDi  to  haye  an  inhetent  tft- 


new  for  receiving  InnrucliaD.  Indeed  it  n. 
quirea  but  little  tuition  to  render  hhn  fit  for 
the  field  \  aa,  in  moat  iuatancea,  young  doga  of 
thia  breed  will  point  of  their  own  accord, 
whilat  the  more  improved  kinda  require  eort- 
nderable  drilling  to  initiate  them,  and  maka 
them  do  thdr  work  iteadily. 

The  Spaniih  breed  ii  Che  meet  ilaiuich  of 
all  doga,  and  if  thay  had  apeed  and  actiTity  in 
proportian  to  thcdr  ateadineai,  the;  would  ex. 
eel  all  othan  which  are  aniiUarj  to  nun  in 
the  iporti  of  the  field.  From  their  WBght, 
hswerer,  (hey  are  not  ao  well  tnited  fm'  an 
extenaive  laiige,  nor  ate  they  to  budj  aa  the 
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English  dog,  on  'which  aceonnt  they  are  ill 
adapted  for  the  lahorious  amusement  of  grouse- 
shooting.  They  are  now  chiefly  used  by  those 
who  confine  ^eir  sport  to  the  pheasant  and 
partridge. 

The  English  Pointer  {Canis  Avu 
e%Uaris,  variety  /9.)  —  This  dog  is  sprung 
from  the  Spanish  pointer,  but  is  of  a  much 
l%hter  form,  and  much  more  rapid  in  his 
moTements.  He  was  obtained  originally  by 
a  cross  of  the  latter  and  the  fox-hound,  and 
has  since  been  recrossed  with  the  harrier.  The 
English  pointer  is  of  a  great  variety  of  sizes, 
being  in  this  particular  bred  according  to  the 
taate  of  the  sportsman. 

This  dog  possesses  a  beautiful  symmetry  of 
frame,  and  in  this  respect  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  el^nt  of  all  the  canine  tribe.  His 
docility  and  pliability  of  temper,  too,  are  truly 
astonishing,  and  he  enjoys,  at  the  same  time, 
the  sense  of  smelling  in  an  exquisite  degree. 

About  sixty  yean  ago,  the  breed  of  pointers 
"was  nearly  white,  or  mostly  variegated  with 
liver-coloured  spots,  except  Uie  celebrated  dogs 
of  the  then  Duke  of  Kingston,  whose  black 
pointers  were  considered  superior  to  all  others 
in  the  kingdom,  and  sold  for  immense  sums 
^fter  his  death.  Since  that  time  they  have 
been  bred  of  all  sizes  and  colours,  and  have 
at  length  attained  that  degree  of  perfection 
for  which  they  are  now  so  justly  prized  all 
over  Europe. 

Dogs  of  the  middle  size  are  now  gene, 
rally  considered  the  best  by  experienced 
sportsmen;  the  laiger  kinds,  like  the  Spanish 
pointer,  are  too  heavy,  and  soon  tire  in  warm 
weather,  although  they  are  best  adapted  for 
huntii^  in  the  h^h  turnips,  heath,  and  broom- 
fields. 

In  proportion  as  the  breed  of  pointers  di- 
verges  in  blood  from  their  Spanish  original, 
the  difficulty  of  trainii^  them,  and  rendering 
them  staunch  for  the  field,  increases,  as  they 
seem  to  lose  a  quality  inherent  in  the  latter 
dog. 

Pointers  are  never  considered  complete  in 
trsining,  unless  they  are  perfectly  staunch  to 
bird,  dog,  and  gun,  which  implies,  first,  stand- 
ing lii^ly  to  a  bird  or  covey;  secondly,  to 
backing  or  pointing  the  moment  he  perceives 
another  dog  to  stand  at  game ;  and,  thirdly, 
not  to  stir  from  his  own  point  at  the  rising  of 
any  bird,  or  the  firing  of  any  gun  in  the  field, 
provided  the  game  is  ndther  sprung  nor 
started  at  which  he  himself  originally  pointed. 
The  pointer  possesses  a  degree  of  mildness 
and  pliability  of  disposition  most  admirably 
adapted  for  receiving  instruction,  and  his  men- 
tal ftculties  are  extremely  acute.  He  is 
most  susceptible  of  impressions ;  serene  in  his 
general  habits,  and  unwearied  in  his  attach- 
ments. With  all  these  good  points,  he  is 
well  qualified  to  secure  the  esteem  and  con. 


fidence  of  man,  whom  he  is  always  solicitous 
to  please,  and  obedient  to  all  that  is  inculcated 
upon  him.  Whenever  he  is  conscious  of  his 
own  powers  and  education,  he  makes  it  his 
whole  bunness  to  serve  and  amuse  his  master. 
At  the  same  time,  he  will  also  perfonn  his 
work  to  others  to  whom  he  may  be  lent,  and 
is  sensible  of  the  duty  required  of  him  the 
moment  he  enters  the  field. 

Pointers  are  seldom  used  in  any  other  kind 
of  shooting  than  that  of  grouse,  partridge,  and 
snipe ;  in  the  two  last  of  which  sports  their 
merits  are  the  more  conspicuous.         • 

Mr.  Daniel  informs  us,  that  he  once  had  a 
p<nnter  that  would  always  go  round  close  to 
the  hedges  of  a  field  before  he  would  quarter 
his  ground;  the  dog  being  sensible  that  he 
most  frequently  found  his  game  in  the  course 
of  this  circuit,  and  therefore  very  naturally 
took  the  middle  road  to  discover  it 

The  Small  Pointer  (Canis  Avieularis, 
minor  variety^  y.) — I  have  just  seen  an  ex- 
tremely  small  pointer,  in  the  possesnon  of 
C.  G.  Stewart  Menteath,  Esq.  of  Glosebum. 
His  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
point  of  the  tail,  is  only  two  feet  and  half  an 
inch;  from  the  one  fore-foot  to  the  other, 
across  the  shoulders,  two  feet ;  length  of  the 
head,  six  inches;  round  the  chest,  one  foot 
three  inches.  He  is  an  exquisite  miniature 
of  the  English  pointer,  being  in  all  respects 
similar  to  him.  His  colour  is  white,  with 
dark  liver-coloured  patches  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  extending  half  down  the  neck ;  the  ears, 
with  some  patdies  on  the  back,  are  ^so  of  the 
same  colour ;  and  numerous  small  dark  brown 
spoto  appear  over  his  whole  body  and  legs. 
This  lM»utiful  little  animal  has  an  exquirito 
sense  of  smell ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  the 
same  variety,  possessed  by  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale, have  been  broken  in,  and  make  ex- 
cellent pointers ;  although,  from  their  minute 
size,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  Uiey  will  be 
able  to  do  much  work.  When  intent  on  any 
object,  the  dog  assumes  the  same  attitude  as 
other  pointers,  holding  up  one  of  his  feet. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  native 
county  of  this  variety,  although  I  have  been 
informed  it  is  common  in  the  south  of  Ger- 
many. 

Sir  James  Colquhoun  has  a  dog  of  the  same 
breed,  which  is  even  smaller  than  that  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Menteath. 

The  Russian  Pointer  (Canis  Avieula- 
m,  variety  5.) — ^This  variety  seems  only  to 
be  a  descendant  of  the  Spanish  pointer,  which 
he  strongly  resembles  in  shape,  with  rough 
wiry  hair  all  over  his  body,  probably  arising 
from  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  as  nature 
seems  to  provide  all  the  dogt  of  boreal  regions 
with  a  covering  fitted  to  renst  the  inclemency 
of  the  sky.  Even  his  legs  arc  invested  with 
hair,  which  b  generally  of  a  uniform  black 
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Poiiitenof  lemoDfOTfleHenof  and  or  chest- 
nut colour,  are  always  the  most  difBcnlfc  to  be 
brought  to  obedience,  bj  reaaon  of  the  bilions 
humour  which  prevails  in  them,  and  which 
causes  this  irregularity.  The  white  pointer 
is  full  of  stratagems  tiui  cunning,  and  is  not 
so  easily  tired  as  dogs  of  the  lemon  colour, 
which  are  very  giddy  and  impatient,  as  choler 
is  Uie  most  predominant  humour  in  them  it 
in  some  measure  accounts  for  their  being  so ; 
they  are  yery  uneasy  under  coneetion,  and 
are  certainly  more  subject  to  diseases  than 
any  other  dogs.  Pointers  of  a  brown  colour 
are  generslly  good  ones ;  but  one  great  objec- 
tion to  this  colour  is,  they  are  difficult  to  be 
seen  on  a  mountain,  and  are  sometimes  lost, 
which  gives  the  sportsman  a  vast  deal  of  trou- 
ble before  he  can  discover  them ;  but  let  any 
sportsman  be  asked,  if  he  has  not  remarked 
that  a  brovni-coloured  dog  will  bring  him 
I  closer  to  game  than  any  other,  by  reason  that 
they  sre  not  so  easily  perceived  by  the  birds 
or  game,  as  one  of  a  white  or  any  other  colour. 
The  compQer,  from  many  years*  experience, 
is  confident  a  sportsman  will  get  more  shots 
with  a  brown  dog  than  one  of  any  other 
colour,  and  has  found  him  very  useful  when 
birds  become  shy,  and  the  season  is  fiu:  ad- 
vanced  ThornhUL 


colour,  or  of  a  dark  umber  brown.  There  is 
one  peculisrity  about  him,  which  is,  that  his 
nose  is  so  deeply  cleft  that  it  appears  to  be 
BpUt  in  two;  on  which  account  he  is  termed, 
in  Russia,  the  double-nosed  pdnter.  His 
scent  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the 
smooth  dogs.  His  deft  nose  is  found  to  be 
inconvenient  when  he  is  beatii^  in  cover,  as 
the  face  is  apt  to  be  torn  where  the  brush- 
wood is  thick. 

Russisn  sportsmen  generally  feed  thdi 
pointers  on  oatmeal  boiled,  and  they  are  kept 
about  their  houses. 

Cohur  qf  Potfiltfrs..^.Respecting  the  co- 
lour of  pointers  (as  before  observed),  a  great 
deal  depends  entirely  on  fimcy,  but  that  most 
esteemed  is  the  liver  and  white,  although 
there  are  as  good  dogs  of  every  other  colour, 
indeed  there  is  hardly  a  colour  but  some  rea- 
son may  be  assigned  for  its  being  either  good 
or  bad.  A  white  dog  is  to  be  preferred  on 
two  accounts ;  the  first  is,  being  all  white,  he 
is  void  of  any  thing  phlegmatic  in  his  consti- 
tution, which  does  not  hinder  him  from 
retaining  the  lesson  he  has  been  taught,  and 
prevent  his  being  obedient;  bendes,  he  has 
always  a  good  nose:  secondly,  in  grouse 
shooting,  he  can  be  discerned  at  any  distance, 
whereas  a  brown  one  cannot  A  white  pointer, 
if  good,  is  a  tressure  to  a  keen  sportsman. 

Poison,  t.  That  which  destroys  or  injures  life  by  a  small  quantity,  and  by 
means  not  obyious  to  the  senses,  renom. 


Corrosive  sublimate,  or  oxymuriate  of 
quicksilver,  is  a  most  deadly  and  unmanage- 
able poison  to  dogs,  in  doses  as  small  even  as 
five  or  six  grains.  Its  eiliects  are  observed 
soon  after  it  is  taken,  by  the  distress  of  the 
animal,  by  his  frequent  retchings,  insatiable 
thirst,  panting,  and  anxiety  for  a  co<d  situa- 
tion. The  mouth  becomes  swollen ;  if  the 
dose  has  been  Isige,  it  appears  ulcerated  also, 
and  emits  a  very  fotid  odour,  which  circum- 
stance forms  a  very  strong  cluuracteristic,  both 
with  ngKrd  to  the  animal^s  havii^  been  poi- 
soned, and  slso  to  the  article  employed  for 
the  purpose.  As  the  symptoms  advance  the 
retchings  are  tinged  with  blood;  the  stools 
become  liquid  and  bloody  also ;  the  heart 
beats  &intly,  but  with  rapidity ;  the  extremi. 
ties  become  cold;  violent  tremblings,  panu 
lysis,  or  couYuhions  follow,  and  death  relieves 
the  sufferer.  On  examination  of  the  body  af- 
terwards, the  whole  alimoEitary  canal,  beginning 
at  the  mouth  and  proceedii^  backwards,  exhi- 
bits  marks  of  the  corrosive  nature  of  the  matter 
taken.  The  stomach,  on  beix^  opened,  will  ap- 
pear  covered  with  highly  influned  patches,  and 
the  villous  folds  of  its  inner  and  rugose  sur- 
&ce  will  present  gangrenous  and  ulcerated 
spots,  and  a  ready  sqmration  of  the  mucous 
firom  the  muscular  coat,  with  blood  often  su£. 


fused  between  them;  which  drcumstanoes 
only  take  place  when  a  most  acrid  poison  has 
been  swallowed.  The  intestines  also  ahow 
appearances  of  great  inflammation,  partico- 
larly  of  their  inner  sur&oe,  which  will  be 
found  sprinkled  with  ganj^nous  specks,  and, 
moreoviOT,  frequently  filled  vrith  a  thick  bloody 
mucus.  Such  are  the  usual  morbid  ^pear. 
ances ;  but  satisfactorily  to  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  a  poison,  snd  the  immediate  nature 
of  it,  some  of  the  liquid  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  both  before  and  after 
death,  should  be  saved,  and  undergo  a  i^d 
chemical  anslysis.  In  general-  caaes  the  ad- 
dition of  potash  to  some  of  these  liquid  con- 
tents will  occasion  a  light  yellow  predpitate 
when  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  the  p<»aon- 
ouB  sgent ;  but  a  practical  chemist  will  em- 
ploy many  other  tests. 

The  medical  treatment  to  be  pursued  in 
these  cases  consists  in  both  endeavouring  to 
enrelope  and  to  neutralise  the  acrid  matter : 
the  former  may  be  attempted  by  means  of  a 
glairy  fluid,  for  which  purpose  the  whites  of 
eggs  have  proved  the  most  efiectusl  remedieB, 
beaten  into  a  liquid,  given  in  large  quantities, 
and  repeated  as  often  as  they  have  been 
ejected ;  when  these  are  not  immediatd  yat 
hand,  milk  may  be  snbstitnted.  Mild  dysters 
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■hould  alto  be  thrown  up.  When  the  atom- 
ach  i»  somewhat  appeased,  give  an  opiate  and 
castor  oil.  Large  doses  of  soap;  dissolved  in 
water,  have  been  recommended  as  a  counter 
poison  to  corrosive  minerals,  or  their  prepara. 
tions,  and,  in  the  absence  of  eggs,  shonld  bo 
tried. 

^rMiuc.— This  powerful  oxide  is  often 
given  to  dogs,  and  not  unfrequently  the/  find 
it  for  themselves  in  a  state  of  mixture  with 
other  matters  placed  to  poison  rats.  The 
cffscts  produced  hj  it  resemble  those  ooca. 
aioned  bj  corrosive  sublimate,  except  that, 
although  thej  prove  equallj  (ktal,  they  are 
not  apparently  so  intense.  The  mouth,  like- 
wise, is  not  usually  aflfected,  in  an  equal  do. 
gree,  by  this  poison  as  by  the  other.  Dissec- 
tion, also,  detects  similar  morbid  appearances 
to  those  above  detailed ;  but,  unless  a  very 
large  dose  has  been  taken,  there  is  not  such 
complete  lesion  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
And  intestines,  but  the  gangrenous  spots  and 
the  excess  of  inflammation  are  fully  sufficient 
to  detect  the  disoiganiaing  action  of  a  mineral 
poison.  Instead  of  subjecting  the  liquid  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  and  bowels  to  the  action 
of  potash,  as  directed  when  corrosive  subli. 
mate  is  looked  for,  it  is  usual  to  detect  arse- 
nic by  applying  the  blue  ammoniaeal  sulphate 
of  copper,  which  will  produce  a  lively  green 


if  arsenic  is  present  A  red  hot  iron  will 
also  occasion  these  contents  to  give  out  a  gar- 
lic-like smell  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  treatment  proper,  in  cases  of  arsenical 
poisoning,  is  to  give  sugar  dissolved  in  milk, 
in  considerable  quantities,  until  it  may  be 
supposed  that  all  the  poison  is  evacuated  from 
the  stomach,  when  a  similar  treatment  is  to 

be  pursued  to  that  before  recommended. 

•  •  • 

In  speaking  of  poisons  White  makes  the 
following  curious  remark. — I  once  gave  two 
drachms  of  stavesacre  to  agUndered  horse;  he 
died  in  great  pain  the  following  night  It  is 
probable  that  more  horses  have  been  killed  by 
aloes,  than  by  any  other  vegetable  preparation. 
-That  is  to  say,  by  strong  physic,  or  by  neg- 
lecting the  horse  during  its  operation.  Tho 
best  antidote  in  this  case,  is  gruel  made  of 
arrow-root  or  fine  wheat  flour.  The  animal 
poisons  are  the  stings  of  venomous  reptiles, 
for  which  stimulating  embrocations  seem  to 
be  better  remedies  than  fomentations.  The 
matter  which  flows  from  the  nose  of  a  glan- 
dered  horse  is  a  strong  poison,  whether  applied 
to  a  recent  scratch  in  the  skin,  or  swallowed 
with  food  or  water.  The  saliva  of  a  mad  dog 
is  a  dreadful  poison  to  man,  and  to  all  animals. 
— Blaine~~.fVhUe. 


Poison,  r.  To  infect  with  poison  ;  to  injure,  or  kill  bj  poison  given ;  to 

taint. 
Poisonous,  o.  Venomous,  haying  the  qualities  of  poison. 
Pols,  t.  A  long  staff;  a  tall  piece  of  timber  erected ;  a  measure  of  length 

containing  five  jards  and  a  half ;  an  instrument  of  measuring. 
PoLBAXE,  s.  An  axe  fixed  to  a  long  pole. 
Polecat,  t.  The  fitchew;  it  is  of  the  weasel  tribe,  and  emits  a  most  fetid 

smell. 


This  animal  is  known  by  various  names  or 
local  appellations.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  it  is  called  a  fitchet,  in  othen  a  fou- 
mart, in  othen  again  a  fiUemark.  The  pole. 
cat  is  larger  than  the  ferret,  which,  however, 
it  very  much  resembles  in  appearance  and 
disposition.  But,  according  to  the  accounts 
^hich  have  been  given  us  by  naturalists, 
there  are,  it  seems,  internal  differences  which 
distinctly  mark  these  two  animals :  the  pole- 
eat  has  but  fourteen  ribs ;  whereas  the  ferret 
has  fifteen;  and  it  also  wants  one  of  the 
breast  bones  which  is  found 'in  the  ferret 
The  ferret  is  more  slender  and  eloi^ted 
than  the  polecat,  and  has  also  a  more  pointed 
or  sharper  snout.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  of 
a  deep  chocolate  colour ;  it  is  white  about  the 
mouth;  the  ean  are  short,  rounded,  and 
tipped  with  white ;  a  little  beyond  the  eor- 


nen  of  the  mouth  a  stripe  commences,  which 
runs  backward,  partly  white  and  partly  yel- 
low. Its  hair  is  of  two  sorts,  the  long  and 
the  furry,  and  the  two  kinds  are  of  different 
colours :  the  longer  is  black,  and  the  shorter 
a  dull  or  dirty  yellow,  which  produces  the 
general  chocolate  colour  already  mentioned  ; 
the  feet  and  tail  are  blacker  than  any  other 
parts :  the  daws  are  white  nndemeatib  and 
brown  above ;  and  its  tail  is  about  two  inchea 
and  a  half  long. 

The  polecat,  like  the*  fox,  avoids  as  much 
as  possible  the  human  countenance ;  and,  like 
the  fox  too,  possesses  the  most  undaunted 
coun^.  However,  in  comparii^  these  two 
animals,  though  they  happen  to  agree  in  the 
two  particulars  just  mentioned,  yet  they  are 
enemies  to  each  other :  or,  in  other  words, 
the  fox  will  not  fail  to  kill  the  polecat  when. 
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eyer  they  meet;  in  &ct,  the  fox  may  be 
rqpuded  as  the  unrelenting  enemy  d  all  the 
smaller  yermin.  Reynard  ^1  kiU  and  eat 
the  -wUd  cat,  or  any  other  cat  which  m%ht 
happen  to  come  in  his  way ;  as  well  as  the 
polecat,  the  weasel,  the  stoat,  the  rat,  &c. 

The  polecat  evinces  sn  inaatiate  thirst  for 
blood,  snd  is  very  destmctive  to  all  kinds  of 
yonng  gsme ;  snd  if  it  is  not  openly  so  to  that 
which  is  full  grown,  it  is  because  it  is  not  so 
easily  caught :  it  will  surprise  hares  on  their 
seats,  will  seize  partridges  or  pheasants  on  the 
nest ;  and  is  incredibly  destructiTe  in  a  lah. 
bit  warren :  it  will,  like  all  the  other  ani- 
mals  of  the  weasel  tribe,  kill  much  more  than 
it  can  devour ;  in  ftct,  so  fond  are  these  ani^ 
mals  of  sucking  the  blood  of  their  victims, 
that,  in  a  place  like  a  rabbit  warren,  or  wher. 
ever  their  food  is  presented  in  such  abund. 
anoe,  the  polecat  (and  the  same  of  the  wea- 
sel  and  stoat)  would  continue  destroying,  if 
undisturbed,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
blood. 

The  polecat  is  particularly  destructive 
among  pigeons,  when  it  happens  to  get  into  a 
dove-house :— 4t  de^tches  each  bird  with  a 
single  wound  near  to,  or  in,  Uie  head ;  and, 
after  killing  all  it  can,  and  sucking  their 
blood,  will  convey  them  to  its  retreat.  This 
the  animal  will  carefully  perform,  going  and 
returning,  and  bringing  them  one  by  one  to  its 
hole ;  but  if  it  should  happen  that  the  open- 
ing  by  which  it  got  into  the  dove-house  be  not 
laige  enough  for  the  body  of  the  pigeon  to 
pass  through,  this  mischievous  animal  con. 
tents  itself  with  carrying  away  the  heads,  and 
makes  a  most  delicious  feast  upon  the  brains. 

The  polecat  is  also  fond  of  honey,  fre. 
quently  robbing  the  bee  hives  in  winter,  a 
period  when  its  prey  is  not  so  easily  found  in 
the  woods  and  fields. 

Their  retreat  is  generally  in  banks  well 
sheltered  with  brambles  or  underwood,  or 
amongst  brakes  or  woods,  or  other  similar 
situations.  They  burrow  in  the  ground,  mak. 
ing  a  tolerably  large  hole,  about  two  feet 
deep,  which  may  easily  be  known  by  any  one 
who  has  once  noticed  the  hole  of  a  polecat. 
In  winter,  they  will  frequently  spproach 
houses  or  builcQngs,  and  will  rob  the  hen. 
roost,  the  pq;eon-hou8e,  or  even  the  dairy, 
when  pressed  by  hunger :  on  these  occasions, 
they  contrive  to  form  a  retreat  in  or  under 
some  of  the  walls ;  and  if  they  are  unable  to 
secure  an  asylum  of  this  sort,  they  will  make 
their  way  under  the  com  stacks,  and  when- 
ever this  happens  to  be  the  case,  all  the  lats 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  remove  to  a  greater 
distance;  the  polecat  is  a  deadly  enemy  to 
the  rat,  and  of  this  the  latter  is  very  well 
aware ;  and  yet  it  would  appear  that  the  pole- 
cat (tnm  its  size)  is  unable  to  follow  it 
through  its  burrows  or  runs ;  and  the  rat,  as 


if  eonsdous  of  this  incapacity  in  the  feimer, 
removes  no  further  from  the  presence  of  its 
enemy  than  what  may  suit  its  convesnenoe. 
The  writer  witnessed  an  instance,  where  a 
great  number  of  rats  were  found  in  a  stack 
of  wheat,  but  all  of  them  in  the  upper  part; 
for  several  feet  from  the  ground  not  a  rat  was 
to  be  met  with,  which  excited  some  surprise; 
but  the  drcumstanoe  developed  itself  on  readw 
ing  the  bottom,  where  it  was  found  an  enw- 
mous  polecat  haid  taken  up  its  abode. 
'  The  female  brings  forth  her  young  in  the 
spring,  to  the  number  of  from  four  to  six. 
To  **  stink  like  a  polecat  **  is  a  common  ob- 
servation in  some  parts ;  and  indeed  so  impre^ 
nated  does  every  part  of  Uie  animal  appear  to 
be  with  a  very  ofiensive  fetid  matter,  that 
even  the  fur,  which  is  soft  and  warm,  csa 
scarcely  be  divested  of  it.  Whenever  the 
polecat  happens  to  be  killed,  the  fetid  matter 
just  mentioned  issues  from  the  pores  of  its 
body  in  great  quantities,  forming  a  very  un- 
pleasant effluvium,  which  is  perceptible  even 
at  some  distance. 

There  are  fiurmers  to  be  met  with  who, 
whenever  a  polecat  approaches  their  bams, 
buildings,  or  houses,  afford  it  every  possible 
protection,  on  account  of  its  enmity  to  rats; 
but  as  its  chief  propensities  are  in  direct  op{NK 
sition  to  the  views  of  the  sportsman,  so  game- 
keepers should  be  careful  to  destroy  it  wher- 
ever  it  is  to  be  met  with. 

If  taken  youi^,  the  polecat  is  not  difficult 
to  tame ;  nor  in  a  domestic  state  is  it  offnu 
sive  to  the  human  ol&ctory  oigans ;  as  althoi^h 
it  is  impregnated  with  a  fetid  matter,  yet  it 
would  seem  that  the  effluvium  which  dienoe 
arises  is  only  thrown  off  when  the  animal  is 
killed  or  very  much  alarmed. 

The  polecat  is  seldom  seen  during  the  day, 
unless  compelled  by  hunger  to  quit  its  retmt ; 
but,  as  soon  as  night  sets  in,  it  leaves  its  hole 
in  quest  of  prey,  when  it  may  be  pursued  and 
killed  by  terriers.  In  the  midhmd  counties 
hunting  the  polecat  by  moonlight  forms  a 
diversion  for  schoolboys  and  the  younger 
branches.  After  night-fidl,  when  the  polecat 
rambles  abroad,  its  hole  (if  known)  is  stopped, 
the  terriers  are  thrown  off,  one  of  which, 
upon  whom  the  greatest  dependence  can  be 
placed,  has  a  small  bell  fiistened  round  his 
neck,  in  order  that  the  hunters  may  know 
where  the  dogs  are  questing.  When  d&ey  hit 
upon  tiie  scent,  the  terriers  give  tongue ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  polecat  finds  himself  pursued, 
he  makes  directly  for  his  hole,  which,  if 
stopped,  he  cannot  of  course  enter,  and  is 
compelled  to  seek  some  other  retreat,  daring 
which  he  Ib  perhaps  killed ;  if  run  to  gronnd, 
he  is  very  unceremoniously  dug  out  and  wor. 
ried  on  the  spot,  it  being  a  general  opinion 
amongst  the  vulgar  (in  Leicestershire  for  in- 
stance), that  whenever  or  wherever  a  polecat 
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is  nm  to  ground,  they  hkre  %  light  to  Sg  him 
out 

The  above  method,  howerer,  ii  not  the 
mode  in  ifiiich  I  would  reoommend  gune- 
keepen  to  dettroj  the  polecat ;  for  the  ac 
oomplishment  of  their  purpoae,  they  oan  go 
a  much  shorter  and  rarer  ivay  to  work :  thifl 
animal  aeerafl  poMOMed  of  litUe  cunning,  aod 
la  trapped  with  little  difiBculty.  The  ateel 
trap  ia  generally  used  for  this  animal ;  but  it 
may  be  taken  in  the  following  manner  i^-Jbar 
traps  may  be  set  in  the  bottom  of  ditches,  or 
under  walls  or  pales,  with  the  ends  of  the 
traps  fenced  up  to,  for  four  or  five  yards  sslant, 
and  two  or  tbiee  yards  wide  at  the  entrsnce, 
with  earth,  bushes,  or  broken  pales,  so  that 
Uie  animal  cannot  pass  without  entering  the 
inf.  A  trail  of  red  herrings,  half  broiled, 
akould  be  drawn  from  one  trap  to  another, 
and  the  traps  should  be  baited  with  the  same 
material,  with  which  also  the  ends  of  the 


traps  may  be  rubbed.  By  having  both  ends 
of  box.ti«pe  painted  white,  and  rubbed  with 
herrings  or  the  entrails  of  any  animal,  hares 
will  be  deterred  from  entering.  This  mode  is 
well  calculated  to  catch  the  wild  cat,  or  in- 
deed any  kind  of  quadrupedal  vermin.  There- 
fore,  when  any  of  the  traps  are  sprung,  a  bag 
suflkaently  laige  to  admit  an  end  of  the  trap 
is  to  be  provided  and  dipped  over  it ;  and  by 
rattling  at  the  other  end  of  the  trap,  the 
creatnro  will  spring  into  the  bag ;  for,  without 
some  such  precaution,  should  a  wild  cat  be 
caught,  the  moment  the  light  is  admitted  it  will 
fly  in  the  fiaoe  of  the  person  opening  it  This 
Is  the  method  generally  adopted  by  warreners. 
The  steel-tr^  however,  is  by  &r  the  best 
and  surest  method  of  taking  the  polecat — and 
indeed  the  best  method  of  catching  all  kinds 
of  vermin.  It  is  more  portable,  mon  easily 
prepared,  and  very  rarely  fails  in  its  opera- 
tion.— Gamekeeper's  Direotorp, 


Polish,  v.  To  smooth,  to  brighten  by  attrition. 

Polish,  s*  Artificial  gloss,  brightness  given  by  attrition. 

Polisher,  s.  The  person  or  instnunent  that  gives  a  gloss. 

Poll,  «•  The  head ;  a  fish  called  generally  a  chub,  a  cheven. 

Pollard,  s.  A  tree  lopped ;  the  chub  fish. 

Pollen,  $.  A  fine  powder,  commonly  understood  by  the  word  fiuina,  as 

also  a  sort  of  fine  bran. 
Pollevil,  t.  Pollevil  is  a  large  swelling,  inflammation,  or  imposthume  in 

the  horse's  poll  or  nape  of  the  neck. 

Pollock,  s.  A  kind  of  fish.    This  species  is  abundant  on  the  British 
coasts. 

Polygon,  «.  A  figure  of  many  angles. 

Pommel,  s.  A  round  ball  or  knob ;  the  knob  that  balances  the  blade  of 

the  sword ;  the  protuberant  part  of  the  saddle  before. 

Pond,  s*  A  small  pool  or  lake  of  water,  a  basin,  a  water  not  running  or 

emitting  any  stream. 

tion,  although  in  the  spring,  when  they  could 
not  perceive  any  one  wiUching  them,  they 
would  roll  about  and  rub  themselves  sgainst 
the  brickwork,  and  show  considerable  play- 
fulness.  There  were  some  large  stones  in 
my  pUotrtonumy  round  which  they  would 
wind  their  spawn  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  trout  appeared  to  bear  their  confinement 
with  less  philosophy  than  any  of  the  others, 
making  high  leaps  against  the  grating  which 
admitted  the  water,  and  seeming  at  all  times 
out  of  sorts  and  out  of  condition.  The  chub 
were  also  very  restless,  being  contfaiually  on 
the  move,  but  they  never  could  resist  a  cock- 
chafer when  thrown  to  them.  My  flounders 
only  moved  at  night,  and  the  eels  always 
made  their  escwe,  but  in  what  way  I  never 
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Very  little  is  known  of  the  habits  and 
economy  of  fish,  from  the  nature  of  the  ele. 
ment  in  wliich  they  live.  When  I  resided 
in  Bushy  Park,  I  caused  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  a  place  to  be  bricked,  through  wliich  a 
stream  of  very  clear  water  ran,  and  stocked  it 
-with  most  of  the  varieties  of  our  English 
fresh-water  fish,  supplying  them  abundantly 
with  food ;  but  though  I  constantly  watched 
them,  and  could  see  all  they  did  at  any  time 
of  the  day,  the  result  of  my  observations  was 
tu  from  being  satis&ctory.  The  perch  were 
the  boldest  and  most  familiar  of  any  of  the 
fish,  as  I  found  no  difficulty  in  soon  getting 
them  to  come  with  eagerness  to  take  a  worm 
out  of  my  hand.  The  barbel  were  the  shy- 
est, and  seemed  most  impatient  of  observa- 
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could  conjecture,  except,  indeed,  tliey  had  the 
power  of  crawling  up  the  brick- work,  which 
was  about  five  feet  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
generally  two  feet  above  the  edge  of  the  water. 
They  certainly  could  not  get  through  the 
grating,  which  was  sufficiently  close  to  confine 
bleak  and  gudgeons;  and  some  of  the  eels 
were  of  a  large  size.  The  pike,  of  which  I 
had  eight  of  about  five  pounds*  weight  each, 
kept  up  their  character  for  voracity.  Out  of 
800  gudgeons  which  were  brought  to  me  by 
a  Thames  fisherman,  and  which  I  saw  counted 
into  the  reservoir — some  few  of  which,  how- 
ever, died-^there  were  scarcely  any  to  be 
seen  at  the  end  of  three  weeks ;  though  I 
should  mention,  that  three  large  barbel  I  had, 
and  flix  good-sized  perch,  probably  partook 

of  them. 

•  •  • 

Jesse,  p.  86,  says,  I  will  now  give  an 
account  published  by  Mr.  Neill,  in  the  Scots* 
Magazine,  of  some  sea-fish  kept  in  a  small 
pond  into  which  sea- water  could  be  introduced. 
This  pond  was  from  time  to  time  replenished 
with  fish.  The  following  fishes  were  in  it:—. 

1.  Cod. — ^They  were  lively,  and  caught 
greedily  at  shell-fish  which  were  thrown  into 
the  pond.  They  kept  chiefly,  however,  in 
the  deep  water,  and,  after  approaching  with  a 
circular  sweep,  and  making  a  snatch  at  the 
prey,  descended  out  of  sight  to  devour  it. 

2.  Haddock,.~—Thetio,  contrary  to  expec- 
tation, were  found  to  be  the  tamest  fishes  in 
the  pond.  At  ebb  tide  they  came  to  the 
inner  margin,  and  ate  limpets  from  the  hand 
of  a  little  boy,  the  son  of  a  keeper.  They 
appeared  white,  and  ratber  sickly. 

3.  Coalflsh Some  of  these  were  of  a 

large  size,  exceeding  in  dimensions  the  lai^est 
cod  in  the  pond.  They  were  bold  and  fami- 
liar,  floatii^  about  slowly  and  majestically, 
till  some  food  was  thrown  to  them ;  this  they 
seized  voraciously,  whether  it  consisted  of 
shell-fish  or  ship  biscuit'  They  would  also 
occasionally  i4)proach  the  margin,  and  take 
their  food  from  the  keeper^s  hand. 

4.  Whiting. — These  were  scarce  in  the 
pond,  and  very  shy. 

5.  Pollack. — ^This  was  pretty  common, 
and  haa  been  found  to  answer  well  as  a  pond 
fish. 

6.  Salmen. — This  was  the  wildest  and 
quickest  in  its  motions  of  all  the  inhabitants. 
When  a  muscle  or  limpet,  freed  from  the 
shell,  was  thrown  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water, 


the  salmon  very  dttea  darted  forward  and 
took  the  prey  from  all  the  oompetitora,  dis- 
i4>pearing  wiUi  a  sadden  jerk  and  turn  of  the 
body. 

7.  Flat  fish  or  flounders,  of  two  sorts,  wen 
also  in  the  pond,  but  they  natuFally  kept  at 
the  bottom,  and  were  not  seen. 

The  food  given  to  the  fishes  connsted 
chi^y  of  sand-eels  and  of  shell-fish,  par- 
ticularly limpets  and  muscles.  In  the  her- 
ring.fishery  season,  herrings  were  cut  in  piecct 
for  this  purpose. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  kinds  of  sea- 
fish  above  enumerated,  seemed  to  agree  very 
well  together.  No  fighting  had  ever  been 
observed  by  the  keeper,  and  seldom  any 
chasing  of  one  species  by  another.  None  of 
the  fish  ever  bred. 

Dr.  Fleming  has  remarked,  that  wben  a 
salt-water  fish  is  put  into  fresh  water,  its 
motions  speedily  become  irregular,  its  respira- 
tion  appears  to  be  affected,  and,  unless  released, 
it  soon  dies ;  and  that  the  same  consequences 
follow  when  a  fresh-water  fish  is  suddenly 
immersed  in  salt  water. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  case  with  all  fish. 
A  cod  will  not  only  live,  but  thrive  well  in 
fresh  water,  if  properly  fed.  A  respectable 
fishmonger  assured  me  that  he  had  tried  the 
experiment,  and  succeeded,  and  offered  to 
send  me  some  live  cod  in  a  well-boat,  for  my^ 

piseatoriutn  in  Bushy  Park. 

•  •  « 

Immerue  value  of  pondjish ^The  lisfa 

in  the  ponds  of  Lucullus,  sold,  after  his  de- 
cease, for  3,000,000  of  sesterces  (24,2 1 8/.  1 5«. 
sterling).  Caius  Hirtus  first  inti^uced  tho 
keeping  of  lampreys  in  stews,  and  lent  Cnsar, 
during  the  time  of  his  triumph,  600  of  these 
fish,  for  which  he  would  receive  no  equivalent 
in  money,  nor  any  other  commodity,  but  con- 
ditioned the  repayment  to  be  the  same  num- 
ber and  weight  of  lampreys.  His  ponds  and 
fish  about  his  house,  which  was  itself  ex. 
tremely  small,  were  sold  for  one  million  more 

than  the  above  sum  (32,291/.  \Zs.  4d.) 

•  •  • 

In  August  1799,  the  Earl  of  Essex  fished  a 
large  pond  near  Radnor  Forest,  which  had  been 
stocked  fifty.eight  years,  Carp  and  eels  were 
the  only  fish  found  iu  it ;  of  the  former,  100 
brace  were  taken  that  weighed  from  fourteen 
to  fifteen  pounds  each  carp;  of  the  latter, 
tho  lai^gest  exceeded  eight  pounds.— ^T^tfMe^-* 
Daniel. 


PoNY,>.  A  small  horse. 

Poodle  (Canis  aquaticus  minor),  s.   Vide  Water  Dog. 


A  friend  of  mine  had  a  poodle-dog  possessed 
of  more  than  ordinary  sagacity ;  but  he  was, 
however,  under  litde  command.  In  order  to 
keep  him  in  better  order,  my  friend  purchased 


a  small  whip,  with  which  he  corrected  the 
d(^  once  or  twice  during  a  walk.  On  his  re- 
turn the  whip  was  put  on  a  table  in  the  hall, 
and  the  next  morning  it  was  missing.    It  vras 
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floon  aftcrwardB  found  concealed  in  itn  out- 
building, and  again  made  use  of  in  correcting 
the  dog.  It  was,  however,  again  lost,  but 
found  Mdden  in  another  place.  On  watching 
the  dog,  who  was  suspected  of  being  the  cul- 


prit, he  was  seen  to  take  tlie  whip  from  the 
halUtable,and  run  away  with  it,  in  order  again 
to  hide  it.  The  late  James  Gumming,  Esq. 
was  the  owner  of  the  dog,  and  related  this 
anecdote  to  me.-^esse. 


Pooka,  «•  A  mode  of  fishing  sometimes  used  in  the  Irish  lakes. 


By  mesh-nets  immense  numbers  of  pike  are 
annually  taken;  and  with  night-lines,  and  a 
▼ery  simple  contrivance,  called  the  pooka, 
these  fish,  with  the  largest  trout  and  perch, 
axe  constantly  killed. 

This  latter  implement  is  formed  of  a  piece 
of  flat  board,  having  a  little  mast  and  sail 
erected  on  it.  Its  use  is  to  carry  out  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  long  line,  of  considerable  stout- 
ness, to  which,  at  regulated  distances,  an  in- 
finity of  droppers  or  links  ar6  suspended,  each 
aimed  with  a  hook  and  a  bait.     Corks  are  af- 


fixed to  the  principal  lino  or  back,  to  keep  it 
buoj'ant  on  the  sur&ee ;  and  from  a  weather- 
shore,  if  there  be  a  tolerable  breeze,  any  quan- 
tity of  hooks  and  baits  can  be  floated  easily 
across  the  water.  The  cork's  indicate  to  the 
fisherman  when  a  fish  is  on  the  dropper,  and 
in  a  small  punt,  or  curragh,  he  attends  to  re- 
move  the  spoil  and  renew  the  baits  when  ne- 
cessary. Two  hundred  hooks  may  be  used 
on  the  same  line,  and  the  pooka  at  times  af. 
foedfl  much  amusement,  and  often  a  well-filled 
pannier.. —  Wild  Sports. 


Pool,  s,  A  lake  of  standing  water. 

Pore,  9.   A  spiracle  of  the  skin,  the  passage  of  perspiration  ;  any  narrow 

spiracle  or  passage. 
Pork,  s.  Swine's  flesh.     Porker,  t.  A  hog,  a  pig. 
Porous,  o.  Having  small  spiracles  or  passages. 

Porridge,  s.  Food  made  hj  hoiling  meat  and  other  ingredients  in  water. 
Port,  s.  A  harbour,  a  safe  station  for  ships ;  the  aperture  in  a  ship  at 

which  the  gun  is  run  out;  carriage,  air,  mien  ;  the  name  of  the  wine  of 

Oporto  in  Portugal. 
Portable,  o.  Manageable  bj  the  hand ;  such  as  may  be  borne  along  with 

one ;  such  as  is  transported  or  carried  from  one  place  to  another. 
Posthaste,  ».  Haste  like  that  of  a  courier. 
PosTHORSE,  8*  A  horse  stationed  for  the  use  of  couriers. 
Pot,  9.  A  vessel  in  which  meat  is  boiled  on  the  fire ;  vessel  to  hold  liquids  ; 

a  vessel  made  of  earth  ;  a  pewter  vessel  or  mug,  holding  a  quart  or  pint 

of  beer. 
Potato,  ».    An  esculent  root.    Potatoes  are  given  very  much  in  Ireland 

to  fatten  lean  horses.     When  only  given  in  small  quantities  they  are 

not  objectionable  for  horses  who  do  but  little  work. 
Pouch,  9.  A  small  bag;  a  pocket. 

Poult,  s.  A  young  chicken,  particularly  of  a  turkey  or  grouse. 
Poulterer,  s.  One  whose  trade  is  to  sell  fowls  ready  for  the  table. 
Poultice,  s.  A  cataplasm,  a  soft  mollifying  application. 

Boiling  water  enough  to  make  a  soft  poul- 
tice. 

No.  2.  Turnips  thoroughly  boiled  and 
mashed ;  any  quantity.  Linseed  meal  enough 
to  form  the  poultice. 

Esther  of  the  simple  poultices  may  be  con- 
verted  into  an  anodyne  poultice  by  the  addi- 
tion of  opium ;  into  a  fomenting  poultice,  by 
the  addition  of  yeast,  and  by  substituting  oat- 


Poultices  or  cataplasms  are  used  for  promot- 
ing suppuration  in  inflamed  tumours,  and  in 
grease,  scratches,  cracks,  &c.  The  poultices 
commonly  employed  on  those  occasions  are  of 
the  emollient  kind. 

KMOLLIBNT   POULTICES. 

No.  1.  Linseed  meal  .  4 11>* 

Bran  .         .         .3  quarts. 

Hogs*  lord  .  4  oz. 
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meal  for  linseed  meal :  into  an  astringent 
poultice,  by  the  addition  of  Oonlazd^s  extract, 
sogar  of  lead,  or  powdered  alum ;  and  into  a 
deteigent  poidtioe,  by  the  addition  of  white  or 
blue  idtrioL 

In  obstinate  cases  of  Timlent  grease,  where 
there  is  much  pain,  and  a  stinking  dark-co- 


loured discharge,  and  especially  when  emoL 
lients  are  found  ineffectual,  the  detergent  poul- 
tice has  quickly  cured  the  disease,  and  in 
such  cases  even  a  solution  of  corrosive  saUi- 
mate  has  been  used  with  the  beat  efiecL — 
White. 


Poultice,  v.  To  applj  a  poultice  or  cataplasm. 

Poultry^  $•  Domestic  fowls. 

Pounce,  «•  The  daw  or  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey ;  the  powder  of  gum  san- 
darach. 

Pound,  t.  A  certain  weight,  consisting,  in  Troy  weight,  of  twelve,  in 
Aroirdupoise,  of  sixteen  ounces ;  the  snm  of  twenty  shillings ;  a  pen- 
fold,  an  enclosure,  a  prison  in  which  beasts  are  enclosed. 

Powder,  s.  Dust,  any  body  comminuted ;  gunpowder. 

Powder  Flask,  s,  A  flask  to  hold  powder. 

To  obviate  the  danger  of  the  powder  being 
inflamed  and  communicated  to  that  in  the 
flask  whilst  loading,  have  a  brass  top  made  to 
go  over  that  which  screws  on  the  flsak,  and 
which  the  opening  of  the  spring  supplies  from 
it ;  by  putting  the  charge  of  powder  into  the 
detached  brass  covering,  and  fix>m  that  pouring 
it  into  the  barrel ;  should  there  be  any  tow, 
after  cleaning  and  flashing  off  some  powder,  or, 
afler  di8cha^(ing,  any  wadding  repoaining  on 
fire  within,  (wUch  last  may  happen  when 
paper,  but  never  can  when  hat  or  leather  wad^ 
ding  is  used,)  the  whole  of  the  powder  that 
can  explode  will  be  the  single  charge  in  the 
brass  covering. 

Mr.  Egg  and  Mr.  Sykes  have  each  got  pa- 
tents  for  powder  flasks,  in  which,  if  a  charge 
is  blown  up,  all  communication  is  so  effectu- 
ally prevented,  that  no  fiuther  damage  can  bo 
done.  I  have  seen  the  one  of  Mr.  Egg  re- 
peatedly  tried  by  himself.  To  do  this,  he 
dropped  a  red  hot  nail  into  the  barrel,  which, 
of  course,  instantly  fired  the  measure  put  into 

PowDBRHORN,  8,  A  hom  case  in  which  powder  is  kept  for  guns. 


it.  He  then  unscrewed  the  top,  and  showed 
me  the  remainder  of  the  powder  in  the  hom, 
having  only  guarded  his  right  hand  by  a  shield 
of  pasteboard,  to  av<nd  being  burnt  by  (Jm 
duuge  from  the  barreL 

ll^e  principle  of  it  is  so  secure  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  the  powder  in  the  ilaak  to 
ignite,  while  in  the  act  of  loading,  by  the  pas- 
sage being  completely  cut  ofi^  from  the  lever 
bdng  placed  on  the  top  <tf  a  strong  plate  in- 
stead of  undemeatL  It  also  prevents  the 
flash  out  of  the  barrel  from  injuring  the  hand, 
as  the  charger  is  fixed  in  an  octant  position, 
with  a  vent  to  let  out  the  flame. 

The  springs  of  these  powder  horns  must  be 
kept  very  dean  and  free,  or,  Uke  many  inge- 
nious patents,  they  will  fidl  victims  to  the 
abuse  of  slovenly  sportsmen.  Mr.  Bgg  says, 
he  "  begs  leave  to  caution  gentlemen  of  a 
trumpery  Bheflleld  flask  (sold  in  the  shops), 
with  an  upright  charger,  not  being  calculated 
to  answer  the  purpose  intended,  tiiough  it  is 
an  infringement  on  his  patent.* 


As  to  your  hom,  the  best  tlung  you  can 
do,  when  it  remains  pretty  full  at  the  end  of 
a  day,  is  to  leave  it  in  a  very  dry  place  in  a 
warm  room*  For  my  own  part,  being  per- 
suaded  that  so  much  depends  upon  tins,  I 
always  have  my  powder  packed    in    hslf. 


pounds,  a  spare  one  of  which  I  usually  carry 
about  me,  and  never  open  it  until  my  hom  is 
empty ;  and  I  am  certain  that  more  dependa 
upon  the  quality  and  state  of  the  powder  than 
is  usually  ascribed  to  it Hints  to  Sports- 
men, 


PowDERMiLL,  t.  The  mill  in  which  the  ingredients  for  gunpowder  are 

ground  and  mingled. 
Powder  Prover,  s. 


Powder  Prover. — ^The  proper  "  epreu- 
vette  **  is  very  correctly  made ;  ihe  wheel  on 
which  the  gradations  are  marked  is  large,  and 
the  spring  stroi^,  consequently  the  resistance 
to  the  force  of  the  powder  is  considerable. 


The  stronger  it  is  the  better ;  for  widiout  thfO 
rcsistanoe  is  strong,  a  correct  proof  cannot  be 
obtained ;  because  if  not  suflidently  stroi^  to 
detain  the  powder  in  the  chamber  long  enough 
for  all  the  particles  to  ignite,  many  of  them 
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(etpodallj  in  powder  of  good  fiim  grain)  will 
fly  off  onbomt,  and  of  conne  a  port  only  of 
the  chaige  would  be  proved. 

The  part  attached  to  the  wheel  of  the 
eprenvette,  which  ahnti  the  mouth  of  the 
chamber,  diould  be  so  nicely  adjusted,  that 
on  looking  closely  at  the  parts  when  in  con. 
tact,  no  light  can  be  seen  between  them ;  for 
if  any  light,  there  is  of  course  so  much  va- 
cancy, and  consequently  so  much  windage; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  windage  the  proof 


will  bo  lower,  and  therefore  incorrect 

Three  fires  at  least  should  always  be  made 
in  provii^,  and  the  average  takeft  as  the  mean 
amount,  for  variations  frequently  hiq>pen  in 
fires  immediately  following  each  other,  aL 
though  made  with  conuderable  attention. 
C^re  should  be  taken  after  every  fire  to  dean 
the  chamber  nicely,  or  otherwise  the  foulness 
left  by  the  preceding  discharge  would  lessen 
the  space,  by  which  the  succeeding  chaige 
would  become  proportionally  less. — Hawker. 


Precipitate,  #•  A  corrosiye  medicine  made  by  precipitating  mercmy. 

Red  preciintate,  nitric  oxide  of  mercury,  or 
red  nitrated  quicksilver,  is  a  mild  caustic,  and 
an  eflScadous  remedy  in  foul  ulcers.  It  may  be 
used  alone,  finely  powdered  and  sprinkled  on 
the  afieeted  part ;  or  mixed  with  various  oint- 
ments.  It  is  made  from  quicksQver  and  ni> 
trous  add,  but  is  condderably  weaker  than  a 
solution  of  that  metal  in  nitrous  add.     It  be- 

Prbdaceous,  a.  liying  by  prey. 
Preserve,  «•  Froit  preserved  whole 
ing  and  protecting  game. 

To  pregerve  Pirdlt.— Xarge  birds  should 
be  carefully  skinned ;  the  head,  tail,  and  feet, 
left  entire.  The  skin  may  then  be  dther  put 
into  a  vessel  of  spirits,  or  rubbed  well  on  the 
inade  vnth  the  following  mixture  : — ^One 
pound  of  salt,  four  ounces  of  alum,  and  two 
ounces  of  pepper,  pounded  together.  Small 
birds  may  be  thus  treated  : — ^Take  out  the 
entrails,  open  a  passage  to  the  brain,  which 
should  be  scooped  out  through  the  mouth  ; 
introduce  into  the  cavities  d  the  skull  and 
the  whole  body  some  of  the  above  mixture, 
putting  it  also  through  the  gullet  and  entire 
loi^fth  of  the  neck ;  hang  the  bird  in  a  cool, 
airy  place,  first  by  the  feet,  that  the  body  may 
be  impregnated  by  the  salts,  and  afterwards 
by  a  thread  through  the  under  mandible  of 
the  bill,  till  it  i^ypears  to  be  sweet;  then  ex- 
poee  it  in  the  sun,  or  near  a  fire.  After  it  is 
well  dried,  clean  out  what  remains  loose  of 


comes,  however,  a  strong  and  very  efficadous 
caustic,  when  dissolved  in  nitrous  add.  This 
solution  may  also  be  mixed  with  unctuous  sub- 
stances, forming  with  them  good  detergent 
oifUmente;  or  it  may  be  diluted  with  water 
so  as  to  form  a  deteigent  lotion  of  considerable 
strength. — White, 


in  sugar ;  a  place  set  apart  for  breed- 


the  mixture,  and  fill  the  cavity  of  the  body 

with  wool,  oakum,  or  any  soft  substance. 

•  •  « 

If  you  shoot  a  curious  bird,  and  have  not 
the  means  of  getting  it  stuffed  while  fivsh, 
you  may  preserve  the  skin  of  it  for  many 
months  by  putting  therdn  dry  tow  and  pow. 
dered  ginger.  May  and  June  are  the  only 
months  that  you  need  fear  the  moth;  and 
just  then  cedar  shavings  or  camphor  would 
be  a  good  addition.    To  skin  a  bird,  open  him 

dther  on  one  nde  or  down  the  back. 

«  •  « 

To  send  grouse  any  distance,  put  some 
pepper  to  the  parts  where  they  have  been  shot, 
as  well  as  into  their  mouths,  and  then  pack 
them  carefully,  separated  frtmi  each  other,  and 
keep  as  air  tight  as  posnble  in  boxes  of  hops. 
— Hawker, 


Prick,  v»  To  pierce  with  a  small  puncture;  to  erect  with  an  acuminated 
point ;  to  set  up  the  ears ;  to  animate  by  a  puncture  or  mark  ;  to  spur, 
to  goad. 

Pricket,  «.  A  buck  in  his  second  year. 

Prickle,  t.  A  small  sharp  point.     Prickly,  a.  Full  of  sharp  points. 

Prime,  v.  To  put  in  the  first  powder,  to  put  powder  in  the  pan  of  a  gun. 

pRiMERO,  s.  A  game  at  cards. 

Privateer,  «.  A  ship  fitted  out  by  private  men  to  plunder  enemies. 

Produce,  s.  Product,  that  which  anything  yields  or  brings.  Produce 
Stakes.     Vide  Racing. 
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Projectile,  s.  A  body  thrown  forward  with  violent  force,  as  a  stone 
from  a  sling,  or  a  ball  dischai^ed  firom  a  cannon. 

Proof,  s.  Evidence,  testimony,  convincing  token ;  test,  trial,  expmment ; 
firm  temper,  impenetrability ;  armour  hardened  till  it  will  abide  a  cer- 
tain triaL 


Proof  of  Barrels ^There  has  been  lately 

cast  in  the  fonndciy  at  Ruelle,  near  Angon. 
Ume,  a  cannon,  after  a  model  differing  a  UtUe 
from  that  formerly  adopted,  and  which  has 
been  submitted  to  an  extraordinary  trial, 
called  **  proof  to  the  utmost**  This  trial, 
the  result  of  which  was  to  burst  the  piece,  was 
composed  of  two  series,  one  of  fifty,  the  other 
of  fifty-seven  shots,  in  which  the  charge  was 
sucGcssively  increased,  so  that  the  quantity  of 


powder  in  the  charge  was  raised  to  twenty, 
eight  pounds  instead  of  six,  and  the  number 
of  bdls  amounted  to  twelve.  For  the  last 
six  shots  they  succeeded  in  filling  the  barrel 
entirely  with  clay  over  the  bolls;  and  be- 
sides, in  some  of  the  last  shots  they  secured 
each  by  four  iron  wedges,  fastened  on  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  number  of  these  wcdgem 
was  sixteen  for  the  106  th  shot,  and  as  many 
for  the  last. 


Prowl,  v.  To  wander  for  prey,  to  plunder.   Prowler,  t.  One  that  roves 

about  for  prey. 
Prune,  v.  To  dress,  to  prink ;  to  smooth  a  bird's  feathers. 
Prussian  Blub,  s.   A  dark  blue  pigment  obtained  firom  bullock*s  blood, 

carbonate  of  potash,  vitriol  of  iron,  alum,  and  muriatic  acid. 
Prussic  Acid,  t.  A  deadly  poison. 
PuET,  «.  A  kind  of  water-fowl. 
Prophylactic,  s.  A  preventive  against  canine  madness. 

The  oldest  prophylactic  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  suction.  We  have  very  an. 
cient  records  of  its  employment,  and,  if  we 
can  believe  these  l^nds,  a  particular  fimiily 
enjoyed  the  privilege,  or  devoted  themselves 
to  this  process  of  drawing,  by  the  application 
of  the  mouth  to  the  wound,  the  poison  in- 
serted  by  a  venomous  animal.  A  ligature 
has  also  been  recommended  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  rabid  poison,  but,  according  to 
the  present  theorie^  it  can  have  no  preven- 
tive efficacy  whatever. 

Gold-bathing,  but  particularly  sea-bathing, 
as  a  preventive,  is  a  practice  also  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and,  even  yet,  the  uninformed  classes 
place  implicit  reliance  on  it  Its  incapability 
of  insuring  safety  was,  however,  early  noted ; 
and  Palmerius,  Ambrose  Parey,  Desault,  and 
others,  were  at  much  pains  to  discredit  the 
practice:  nevertheless,  both  hot  and  cold 
bathing  long  retained  some  powerful  advo- 
cates. However  respectable  the  authorities 
in  its  fiivour,  the  lamentable  experience  of 
many  who  have  trusted  to  its  efficacy,  even 
when  performed,  as  Van  Swieten  has  it,  ad 
aufficaiumem  tugue^  but  too  well  proves. 
Among  the  well  informed,  therefore,  no  reli. 
ance  is  now  placed  on  it 

Mercury  has  loi^  been  employed  aa  a  pro- 
phylactic Sauvages  must  have  been  greatly 
deceived  by  its  ill-deserved  reputation.  Sir 
G.  Cobb*s  famous  Tonquin  remedy,  so  highly 


extolled  by  Claude  Duchoisee,  in  India,  was 
prepared  firom  the  native  and  fiictitious  cinua^ 
bars,  with  musk.  Turpeth  mineral,  which  is 
a  sub-sulphate  of  this  metal,  was  h%hly  ex- 
tolled by  Tissot,  and  has  been  very  generally 
used  among  the  dogs  of  this  country.  Many 
other  authorities  of  note  have  extolled  the 
preventive  efficacy  of  mercury,  firom  its  power 
in  counteracting  the  effects  of  the  syphilitic 
poison ;  but  as  it  has  entirely  fiuled  in  man 
and  beast,  under  every  advantage  of  adminis. 
tration,  so  it  has  ceased  to  be  relied  on  as 
solely  suffident  to  guard  the  constitution. 
Neither  has  arsenic  any  more  claim  to  the 
character  of  a  preventive  than  it  has  as  a  cura. 
tive. 

Dr.  Mead's  pulvU  aniilytm*,  composed 
of  lichen  dnereus  and  black  pepper,  has  wholly 
lost  its  reputation,  although,  during  his  prac- 
tice, he  expressed  a  wish  that  he  knew  as 
certain  a  preventive  for  any  other  disease. 
The  Ormskirk  remedy  is  also  another  striking 
proof  how  easily  a  reputation  may  be  gained, 
and  how  undeservedly :  for  although  palpable 
instances  of  its  failure  are  numerous,  it  once 
enjoyed  great  reputation,  and  is  even  yet  oc 
casionally  trusted  to.  The  water  plantain 
(alisma  plantago)  has  also  proved  one  of  those 
unfortunate  articles  offered  to  notice,  which 
only  served  to  raise  hopes  it  was  doomed 
never  to  realise.  As  it  came  recommended 
by  a  Russian  counsellor  of  state,  M.  Jalowsky, 
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at  the  cipren  dirccQoa  of  hit  goTCmmeat,  it 
met  witli  a  canliit  iwcptlon,  Uld  >  full  trial 
in  Engltud  Mid  cluwheie,  but  eiertwhere  it 
pTOTed  Ulidoiu,  both  u  a  pnveo^ve  uid 

To  cnnmcnUi  mil  Ibe  otfaer  uticln,  pu- 
ticularl  J  of  the  v^gfltAbln  worlds  tbmt  at  tome 
period  or  otber  lure  been  deemed  prophylu- 
tici,  vrould   be  cndleia.     AmoDg   the  moat 


popular  vo  may  mentjon  the  egbntioe,  or 
wild  TOtc  (nun  lyloetirii.  Lino.),  jHmpemol 
(anagallit),  deadly  uighlibade  (atropo  bella- 
donna), rue  (rula),  garlic  {allium  iaHeum\, 
Mge  lialnia),  daily  (btUii),  vervain  (rubena), 
fern  Ipolgoodium),  wormwqod  (ortemiiio  or- 
boretBent),  lai^wart  (arlmUna  vulgarii), 
betony  (beloniea),  anil  the  tne-boi  (baxiu). 


Puffin,  Coulterneb,  Mullet,  Sea  Pabbot,  Pope,  or  Willcock, 
{Alca,  arctica,  Linn.  ;  Le  Macareux,  Buff.)  ».  A  water-fowl ;  a 
kind  of  fish ;  &  kind  of  fiingua  filled  with  dnet. 


The  puffin  veighs  about  twelve  ouncn,  aod 
meibauni  twelve  inchei  in  length,  and  twenty- 
one  in  breadth,  lu  aingulai  bill  loolu  not 
nnliko  a  kind  rf  iheath  ilippcd  otct  both 
maadiblcfl ;  and,  from  ita  appeaiBncc,  the  bird 
ia  not  improperly  named  coultemeb,  or  linife- 
Inll.  At  the  bale,  where  it  i>  about  an  inch 
vaA  a  half  in  depth,  it  ia  rimmed  with  a  white 
alloai  border,  the  two  comen  of  which  pro- 
joct  aboTB  the  brow,  and  below  the  chin.  It 
il  shout  the  lame  in  length,  curved  towarda 
tbo  point,  eompresaed  venieBlly,  very  flat, 
and  tnnavenely  fimvwed  on  the  aidei ;  the 
balf  of  it  adjoining  to  the  head  ii  amooth, 
and  of  a  line  lead-coloured  blue ;  the  other 
part,  to  the  tip,  red  :  tbe  Doitrila  are  placed 
in  long  nam>w  ilita,  near  the  edge  of  the  bill ; 
tbe  camtn  of  the  mauth,  when  cloeed,  an 
cDiioutly  pnelcered,  and  form  a  kind  of  iioall 
Rtar,  or  roae ;  the  eye*  are  protected  by  amall 
callona  protubeiaoeei,  both  above  and  below ; 
the  edgea  of  the  eyeJida  are  criroaon ;  iridea 
grey;  the  chinitnd  cfaceka  tre  white, bordered 
with  gicy — the  latter  much  puifed  up  with 


fcathen,  which  makea  the  bead  look  large 
and  round.  From  bebiod  the  comer  of  ach 
eye  the  feathen  are  curiouily  leparalcd.  fonn- 
ing  a  narrow  Hue,  which  reachea  to  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head:  the  crown  of  the  head, 
hinder  part  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of 
the  plum^e,  are  black,  and  a  collai-  of  tho 
lame  colour  endrcle*  the  neck;  the  under 
parU  are  while;  the  tail  conoiita  of  NXteen 
feathera;  the  legi  an  reddiah  oiange. 

The  puffin,  like  othen  of  the  aame  genut, 
takea  wii^  with  great  difficulty,  and  walk* 
upon  the  whole  length  of  the  leg  and  foot, 
with  a-  wriggling  awkward  gaiL  In  tcmpci- 
tuoui  weather  it  takes  ihelter  la  cavema  and 
bolea  in  the  neueat  rocki,  or  in  thoM  made 
by  the  labbit  on  the  beach  among  the  bent 
gna,  in  which  it  nta  dozing,  in  rang  eecuiity, 
till  the  return  of  the  calm  weather ;  for  theu 

UDcommoa,  when  they  have  been  overtaken 
by  il,  to  Sod  tbem  dtowDod  and  caat  on  ahore. 
VariouB  kinda  of  <iah,  aueh  a)  amall  craba, 
ahrimpa,  apnta,  and  alio  aeawccda,  an  laid  le 
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be  th«  fold  upon  whicfa  the)'  live;  bat  it  h 
evident  &am  the  itnicture,  gnat  Mreiq^tli, 
uid  ihupneet  vf  lbs  bill,  thiit  th(i;r  ue  fur- 
niihed  with  pomn  to  ctnih  utd  plock  out 
other  kind!  of  ahell-flah,  which  ornidialogiBCt 
hive  not  noticed. 

The  female  mikee  do  neet;  ilie  depotiti 
her  aingle  whidfth-coloared  egg  apon  the  hare 
mould,  in  ■  hole,  dug  out  and  farmed  in  the 
giDUnd,  by  her  mate  uii  henelf^  for  that  pur- 
poae ;  oi  in  thoH  which  thej  find  read;  loade 
b^  the  rabbita,  whom  thcj  eadly  diilodge. 
The  pannt  birda  u«  Tery  attenttre  to  their 
young,  which  they  will  defend  to  the  lut,  by 
HTerelj  bidDg  whatever  enemy  attempt!  to 
molest  them,  mod  will  auffer  themulvee  Co  be 
taken  rather  than  deaert  them  :  and  yet,  not. 
withatanding  thia  u  ncommon  attachment,  when 
the  day  of  migration  comet,  the  yoni^,  which 
are  not  able  to  fly,  are  left  behind,  and  moatly 
peiiah  of  want,  or  are  deitroyed  by  blidi  of 
prey. 

The  Ute  of  Iheee  Urda  ii  reiy  aerete ;  one 
•ent  to  the  author  in  a  tioi,  covered  with  net. 
ting,  canght  hold  of  tbe  finger  of  a  poor  man, 
and  brought  away  the  fleihy  part,  a*  if  it  had 
been  cat  out  niUi  a  knife ;  but  Ihcj  may  he 
tamed,  and  Boon  become  tamiliar.  They  are 
fed  on  fiah  and  other  animal  anbatancM — 
Theae  Urdi  are  tpread  over  varioue  parta  of 
the  northern  world,  and  in  met  with  on  il- 
moet  all  the  rocky  elifie  on  the  coute  of  Bri- 


tain and  Iidiod,  and  en  many  of  the  rar- 
ronnding  iaiet,  in  immenae  nnmben.  They 
congregate  la  Oocka  of  mtgnitnde,  ngnlated 
by  the  accommodationi  alToided  chem  at  their 
breeding  placoi,  at  which  they  first  aMomhla 
early  in  April,  bat  do  not  «ttlo  to  prepam 
for  the  buaineu  of  incubation  Ull  Hay.  Ther 
hatch  th«r  yom^  in  the  bcgioning  c^  Jaly  ; 
from  which  time  until  nevly  the  middle  of 
Auguit,  they  are  employed  id  returning  aod 
rcariiq  thnr  iirood :  when  this  ia  afcom- 
pliahed,  the  whole  uaodated  awatm  leaves 
the  place  at  once,  and  pimuet  ita  route  ts 
other  ngiona,  more  enited  to  (heir  fntora 
erigenciee,  there  to  qjend  the  nmaiader  of 
the  laried  year.         •  •  ■ 

AMtonuhing  mMgration  tff  puffioM, — A 
moat  Bitraordinary  event  took  place  at  tiM 
great  ialaad  of  Artan,  lying  at  the  month  of 
ibe  bay  leading  to  Oalway,  in  Ireland,  eome 
ytaii  ago.  The  atapendoua  diSa  to  (he  eootb- 
weit  of  Che  iiUnd,  which,  from  time  imma. 
moria],  had  t«en  the  place  of  reeort,  or  lathfx 
thenatutal  halntationof  auch  nnmberi  of  rock- 
Inidi  Of  puffina,  a>  ia  almoM  inciedible,  vera 
at  once  detcrted,  on  the  24th  of  June,  by 
(hat  entire  tpedea  of  fowl,  which  abandoned 
their  neatt,  c^ga,  and  young  onet,  and  went 
off  to  aea.  The  like  incident  ia  laid  to  have 
h^ipened  forty  yeara  before,  and  no  naaoai 
whatever  could  be  aiiigned  for  theae  meet  ex- 
ttaordinaiy  dereliction*. 


Pdffy,  a.  WMj,  flatulent ;  tumid,  turgid ;  otit  of  wind. 

Pdg,  «.  A  kind  name  for  a  monkey,  or  anjrthing  tenderly  loved. 

Pno  Dog  {Cania  I*ricater,  Gmelin),  *. 


Thii  vaoety  u  k>  nculy  allied  to  the  bnll-  I  with  the  imall  Duiah)  in  form  and  gananl 

dog  (from  which  he  ia  doaconded  by  a  trat*  |  appeannce,  that  a  detailed  deicription  ii  quite 
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Tuneeemiiy.  The  diief  diflferenoe  is  io  its 
(rize,  being  mnch  tmaller,  and  its  tail  curled 
upon  its  back.  It  diffsn  extremely  in  an- 
other particular,  which  is  in  couiage,  this  ani. 
xnal  being  as  timid  as  the  other  is  valiant 

This  dog  irss  formerly  very  common  in 
many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  but  is  now  be- 
'becoming  very  scarce,  from  the  cireumstaiioe, 
we  have  no  doubt,  of  its  being  so  useless.  It 
may  be  prized  as  a  pet,  but  certainly  not  for 


its  beauty.  Although  its  admirers  in  this 
country  are  becoming  very  limited  in  number, 
we  are  informed  by  Mrs.  Piozzi,  that  in 
Italy  it  IS  a  great  &vourite,  more  particularly 
at  Padua. 

There  is  a  Sunday  market  at  Moscow,  where 
Oemum  pug  dogs,  which  are  so  dear  in  Lon- 
don,  can  be  bough't  for  a  sum  of  money  equi. 
valent  to  a  shilling. 


Pullet,  8.  A  yoimg  hen. 

PuLSEy  «•  The  motion  of  any  artery  as  the  blood  is  driven  through  it  by 

the  heart,  and  as  it  is  perceived  by  the  touch ;  vibration ;  leguminous 

plants* 


It  seems,  by  the  nicest  observations,  that 
the  pulsations  of  a  healthy  horse  seldom  exceed 
fnsm  forty  to  forty-five  in  a  minute ;  exceed- 
ing which,  in  any  mateiisl  degree,  there  is 


then  reason  to  believe  inflammatory  heat  is 
]nredominant  in  the  frame,  and  that  fever  is 
rapidly  advancing  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased  velocity  ^  the  blood. 


Pulverise,  v.  To  reduce  to  powder,  to  reduce  to  dust. 

Pumice,  $.  A  light  and  spongy  cinder  of  some  fossil.  It  is  ejected  from 
volcanic  mountains,  or  procured  in  melting  glasses* 

Punch,  v.  To  bore  or  perforate  by  driving  a  sharp  instrument 

Punch,  b.  A  pointed  instrument,  which,  driven  by  a  blow,  perforates  bo- 
dies ;  a  liquor  made  by  mixing  spirit  with  water,  sugar,  and  the  juice  of 
lemons  or  oranges ;  an  implement  for  cutting  out  hat  or  card  waddings* 

To  make  Punch. — A  wine-glass  nearly 
full  of  best  refined  lump  sugar  pounded. 
Twelve  ditto  of  cold  ^ng  water,  a  lime,  and 
half  a  lemon,  (or  if  no  lime,  a  whole  lemon, 
whkh  might  yield  about  hslf  a  wineglasifnl 
of  juice).  Two  wineglasses  brim  full  of  old 
Jamaica  rum.  Let  the  sugar  be  well  melted,' 
and  the  lemons  thoroughly  amalgamated  with 
it  and  the  water,  before  you  add  the  spirit 


It  is  better  to  make  the  punch  with  boil- 
ing  water  the  night  before  it  is  required  for 
use.  Strain  it  in  the  morning,  and  place  the 
bottles  in  a  well  or  stream  of  water,  sheU 
tered  from  the  sun.  When  wanted  at  dinner 
time,  you  will  have  a  cooler  and  much  more 
mellow  beversge  than  if  the  water  had  been 
taken  from  &e  tpdDg,~.^Mawker.^WUd 
SporU, 


Puncture,  s.  A  hole  made  with  a  sharp  point* 

Pungent,  a*  Pungent,  sharp  on  the  tongue,  acrid ;  piercing,  sharp,  acri- 
monious, biting. 
Punt,  s,  A  light  flat  boat  for  fishing  and  shooting. 

Dreuing  for  Punts  and  Canoet. — ^To 
keep  gunning  punts  and  csnoes  from  leaking, 
or,  as  those  who  use  them  call  it,  weeping, 
melt  a  pint  of  tar  with  a  pound  of  ptch,  and 
either  half  a  ^t  of  common  oil,  or  a  propor- 
tional quantity  of  suet  You  have  then  only 
to  pour  a  little  of  this  mixture  into  the  seams 
of  your  punt,  and,  instead  of  bedaubing  her 
all  over  the  bottom,  as  we  did  in  the  old 
school,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  have  the 
bottom  painted  with  one  or  two  coats  of  red 
.  lead,  wkich  will  last  much  longer,  and  with 
which  the  boat  rows  much  lighter. 

White  resin  and  mutton  suet  is  even  a 


better  dressing,  and  by  fiur  the  lightest  of 

any. 

•  •  • 

Punt  ShooHng. — ^The  punt  shooters  (men 
who  earn  their  livelihood  in  winter  by  attack- 
ing the  wild  fowl,  night  and  day,  according 
as  the  tide  serves)  kill  great  numbers.  The 
pursuit  is  hazardous,  espedally  when  there  is 
much  ioe  in  the  river,  by  which  they  some- 
times get  encircled,  and  then  can  only  fioat 
with  the  current,  and  are  kept  often  two  or 
three  tides  before  they  can  extricate  them- 
selves, and  their  punt  is  ill  cslculated  to  sus- 
tain pressure  sgainst  its  sides,  which  are  not 
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twenty  inches  high  from  the  tor&ce  of  the 
water;  in  this  the  punter  hy  night  drops 
down  with  the  tide,  or  uses  his  paddles  after 
the  fowl;  he  knows  their  haunte,  and  takes 
every  advantage  of  wind,  tide,  moon,  &c. ; 
his  gun,  which  carries  aa  much  as  a  little 
cannon,  is  hud  with  the  muzzle  over  the  stem 
of  the  punt,  in  a  hitch,  wliich  regulates  the 
line  of  aim :  at  the  hottom  of  the  punt  he 
lies  upon  his  helly,  and  gets  aa  near  the 
rout  of  fowl  that  are  upon  the  water  as  poa- 
eible ;  when  within  the  range  of  his  gun,  he 
rattles  with  his  feet  against  the  bottom  of 
his  punt,  and  when  the  fowl  begin  to  spring 
at  this  unexpected  sound,  at  that  moment  he 
pulls  the  trigger,  and  cuts  a  lane  through 
their  ranks,  he  instantly  follows  the  direc 
tion  of  his  shot,  and  gathers  up  those  that 
are  killed,  or  just  expiring,  for  very  seldom 
he  makes  it  answer  to  row  after  fowl  only 
wounded.  He  then  chaigeshisgun,  and  drifts 
further  down  the  river,  in  hopes  of  a  second, 
third,  and  successive  shots.  By  this  mode  a 
man  has  brought  home  from  fourscore  to  an 
hundred  wild  fowls,  of  various  kinds,  in  one 
nighfs  excursion ;  and  this  will  not  seem  an 
exaggerated  account,  when  the  niultitudes 
which,  in  hard  frosty  weather,  with  the  wind 
at  cast  or  north-east,  haunt  the  Blackwatcr 
river  are  known.  The  numbers  that  are 
seen  in  their  day-flights,  and  the  noises  of 
the  various  kinds  of  a  nighty  are  almost  be. 
yond  belief:  to  the  compiler,  prepared  as  he 
was  to  behold  amazing  quantities,  they  ex. 
liibited  far  beyond  what  he  was  led  to  expect, 


and  to  others  wHb  have  seen  their  throngi, 
theastonishment  has  been  perhaps  still  greater. 
A  punt  shooter  of  the  name  of  Bowlea,  haa 
been  known  to  clear  upwards  of  an  hundred 
pounds  in  a  season  by  his  gim ;  the  wild  fowl 
were  sold  to  the  higlers,  &c.,  at  two  shilliogs 
a  couple,  one  with  the  other ;  allowing  hia 
expenses  to  be  only  thirty  pounds,  here  wer» 
two  thousand  six  hundred  birds  brought  home ; 
an  immense  destruction,  when  the  whole 
period  alloted  for  it  does  not  much  exceed  fire 
months.  Forty-two  wigeons  have  been  killed 
at  a  single  shot  in  the  day-time,  and  the 
difficulty  of  approaching  the  great  flocks  of 
fowl  in  the  light  is  tenfold.  A  man,  m 
whose  punt  the  compUer  was,  got  e^tecn 
wigeons  at  one  shot,  and  many  that  were 
crippled,  escaped.  If  in  the  day,  or  at  night, 
the  punters  get  a  shot  at  the  fowl  at  feed 
upon  the  ooze,  they  tie  on  their  plashes 
(similsr  to  the  mud-pattens  .used  in  Hamp. 
shire),  and  collect  their  qwil. 

The  best  time  for  this  shooting  is  the  first 
or  second  day*s  thaw  after  a  sharp  finat,  and 
when  deep  snow  has  long  covered  the  groond  ; 
the  fowl  are  then  flying  in  every  direction  to 
dabble  in  the  fresh  water,  which  then  appears 
all  around  inviting  them.  Another  fiivour- 
able  opportunity  is  at  the  commencement  of 
a  frost,  with  the  wind  strong  at  east,  and  a 
sleet  or  snow  fidling :  if  the  guns  can  but  bo 
kept  dry,  there  is  no  complaint  about  the 
using  them,  and  the  fowl  in  such  weather 
always  fly  lower  than  when  the  atmosphere  ia 
clear.-^Z)am«/ — Hawker. 


Pup,  v.  To  bring  forth  whelps,  used 

All  dogs  that  are  much  domesticated  and 
confined,  appear  particularly  subject  to  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  forth  ;  consequently  during 
pregnancy  much  exercise  should  be  given,  as 
nothing  tends  more  to  easy  parturition  than 
full  exercise.  Sometimes  the  constitution 
itself,  in  these  tender  and  artificial  breeds,  is 
not  equal  to  the  exertion  of  labotu* ;  and  some- 
times &lse  presentation  increases  the  obstruc- 
tion. Whenever  a  difficulty  in  pupping  oc- 
curs, which  has  existed  more  than  four  or 
five  hours,  the  bitch  should  be  examined  by 
means  of  a  finger  passed  up  the  vagina ;  and, 
if  any  portion  of  a  pup  should  be  found  to 
present  itself,  so  as  to  be  within  reach  of  the 
finger,  a  skein  of  worsted  ought,  if  possible,  to 
be  fiistened  around  it ;  and,  during  the  throes, 
or  labour  pains  of  the  animal,  it  should  be 


of  a  bitch  bringiDg  yoang. 

gently  drawn  away.  If  it  cannot  be  reached 
in  this  way,  a  little  longer  time  may  be  al- 
lowed ;  but,  after  all,  should  it  not  advance, 
a  pair  of  forceps  may  be  used  to  asdst  the 
extraction.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  give  a 
laxative  as  soon  as  any  symptoms  of  puppix^ 
appear ;  and,  when  delivexy  seems  much  de- 
layed, it  will  be  prudent,  in  all  cases,  to  bathe 
in  warm  water,  and  to  give  nutriment  if  the 
labour  is  protracted  :  occasional  doses  of  lau- 
danum united  with  aether  must  be  given  if 
any  convulsive  appearances  come  on.  The 
patience  of  bitches  in  labour  is  extreme,  and 
their  distress,  if  not  relieved,  is  most  striking 
and  affecting.  Their  look  is,  at  such  times, 
particularly  expressive,  and  apparently  im>. 
ploring.— J^AiifM. 


Puppy,  s.  A  whelp,  a  progeny  of  a  bitch ;  a  name  of  contempt  to  an  im- 
pertinent fellow. 

Purgative,  a.  Cathartic,  haying  the  power  to  cause  eyacoation  down- 
wards. 
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Purge,  v.  To  cleanse,  to  clear  from  imparities ;  to  eyacuate  th'e  body  by 

stool ;  to  have  frequent  stools. 
Purge,  s.  A  cathartic  medicine,  a  medicine  that  evacuates  the  body  by 

stool. 
Purl,  $•  A  kind  of  medicated  malt  liquor,  in  which  wormwood  and  aro- 

matics  are  iniiised. 
Purple,  a.  Red,  tinctured  with  blue. 
Purple,  v*  To  make  red,  to  colour  with  purple. 

PuRSENET,  8»  A  net  of  which  the  mouth  is  drawn  together  by  a  string. 
PuRSiNESs,  s.  Shortness  of  breath. 

Purulent,  a.  Consisting  of  pus  or  the  running  of  wounds. 
Pus,  8»  The  matter  of  a  well-digested  sore. 

Puss,  s.  The  fondling  name  for  a  cat ;  the  sportsman^s  term  for  a  hare. 
Pustule,  s*  A  small  swelling,  a  pimple,  an  efflorescence. 
Pustulous,  n.  Full  of  pustules,  pimply. 
Put,  s»  a  clown  ;  a  vulgar  game  at  cards. 


Put,  played  with  a  complete  pack,  generally 
by  two  people,  sometiines  by  three,  and  often 
by  four,  is  a  game  at  which  the  cards  lank  dif- 
ferently from  all  others,  tray  being  the  best, 
next  the  deuce,  then  ace,  king,  and  so  on  in 
the  usual  order,  as  at  whist.  After  cutting  for 
deal,  &c.,  at  which  the  highest  put  card  wins, 
three  cards,  by  one  at  a  time,  are  given  to  each 
player,  then  the  game  is  played  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  If  the  non-dealer  throw  up  his  cards 
he  loses  a  point;  if  he  play,  and  the  dealer  do 
not  lay  down  another  to  it,  he  gains  a  point ; 
but  should  the  dealer  eid&er  win  the  same,  pass 
it,  or  lay  down  one  of  equal  value,  formii^ 
what  is  styled  a  tic,  the  non-dealer  is  still  at 
liberty  to  put,  that  is  play,  or  not,  and  his  op. 
ponent  then  only  gains  a  point ;  then  if  both 
parties  agree  to  go  on,  whoever  gains  all  the 
tricks  or  two  out  of  three,  wins  five  points, 
which  are  the  game ;  if  each  player  win  one 
trick,  and  the  third  be  a  tie,  then  neither  party 


scores. 

Four-handed  put  differs  only  in  this,  that 
on  both  sides,  one  of  the  players  gives  his  best 
card  to  his  partner,  who  lays  out  one  in  lieu  of 
it,  and  the  game  is  afterwards  played  as  in  two- 
handed  put 

If  the  dealer  turn  up  any  of  his  adversary's 
cards  in  dealing  another  deal  may  be  demanded ; 
but  if  he  turn  up  his  own  he  is  to  abide  by  it. 
Should  a  fiiced  card  occur,  the  pack  must  bo 
shuffled  and  dealt  again.  When  more  cards 
than  necessary  are  given  to  the  non-dealer,  he 
may  either  claim  a  fresh  deal,  or  have  the  ex- 
tra cards  drawn ;  but  should  the  dealer  give 
himself  too  many,  then  his  opponent  is  enti- 
tled to  a  point,  and  may  cither  have  another 
deal,  or  draw  the  supernumerary  cards.  By- 
standers ought  never  to  interfere,  under  penalty 
of  paying  title  stakes.  Either  party  saying,  I 
put,  must  abide  the  event  of  the  game,  or  pay 
the  stakes. — Hoyle. 


Putrefaction,  «.  The  state  of  growing  rotten ;  the  act  of  making  rotten. 
PuTTOCK,  9.  A  buzzard. 

"PuzzLEi  9.  To  perplex,  to  confound,  to  embarrass,  to  entangle. 
Pyrotechny,  «•  The  art  of  managing  fire ;  the  art  of  making  fireworks. 


v2,UACK,  e.  To  erj  like  &  duck ;  to 

to  pfajBic,  OF  aaj  other  art. 
QuADHAHGULAK,  o.  Squue,  having 
Quadrille,  ».  A  game  at  cards. 

The  gime  of  qiiidrille  ii  plajed  bj  fcur 
penooi,  nlth  fort;  curdi  \  tbe  four  tern,  nia«, 
and  eighU,  its  dJKmrdsd  from  Ihe  pock ;  Ihe 
da]  i>  nwde  b;  dutribnting  Ihe  cmidi  to  each 
pUycr,  diree  mt  a  time,  fur  tvD  roandi,  and 
oDM  four  to  e«ch,  b^^ing  with  the  right- 
fauid  pilfer,  vtio  ii  tba  elder  hud. 

The  ttikei,  coniiiting  of  Hnn]  equal  billeti 
or  GODtncti,  comprinng  the  counteri  aud  Qsh^ 
an  diitributed  uDoag  the  pUftn,  who  igree 
npoa  the  nloe  thereof^  ud  upon  the  Dumber  of 
loon,  vUeh  ere  moallj  tea.  After  tbe  tnimp 
ii  named,  tbe  righbhisd  plarer  leadi,  and 
■boiiM  the  ombre,  either  ilone  or  irith  afrieod, 
win  all  the  tricki,  he  gaina  the  vole,  or,  if  mi 
tridu,  the  game ;  bat  if  he  get  onljr  five  tricha 
he  loHi  bj  ntmiie,  and  if  only  four,  b;  eodilL 
Tbe  game,  coiuolatioD,  matidorei,  baitoi,  and 
other  {BjmeDt*,  are  nrioualj  r^uiated,  ac- 
cording aa  the  game  i>  von  or  loeL  The 
holder  of  either  or  both  of  the  Ted  uee,  ii 
entitled  to  a  fith  for  each. 

1.  When  ;on 


act  the  part  of  a  boasting  pretender 
four  right  angles. 


8.  If  all  tbe  mala  ahould  not  be  nnaled 
by  the  time  jou  ban  von  ax  triclu,  do  not 
liik  playing  br  the  Tole. 

i.  When  JDD  are  the  friend  c^ed,  and 
hold  otilj  a  mat,  lead  it,  but  if  onlj  a  mat, 
guarded  by  a  mall  tinmp,  lead  tbeamill  one; 
though  when  the  ombre  ■•  laat  player,  lead  the 
belt  trump  you  haTe. 

6.  Punio  in  red,  or  king  of  tmmpe  in 
black,  are  good  cajdi  to  lad  vhen  (hey  an 
your  beat,  and  ahould  either  irf'  them  aucnd, 
then  play  a  amall  trump. 

6.  When  the  ombre  lead*  to  diaoorer  the 
fiiend,  if  you  hold  king,  queen,  asd  knaie, 
put  on  the  knare. 

7.  Pnaem  the  called  anit,  whether  bicnd 
01  foe. 

8.  When   pUying   ^ainat  a   loae    haod. 
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nerver  lead  a  king,  anletB  you  haye  the  qneen, 
nor  ehange  the  suit,  nor  permit,  if  pouible  to 
IMPerent  it,  the  ombre  to  be  last  pUyer. 

9.  Gall  on  the  Btrongest  suits,  except  yon 
have  a  queen  guarded,  and,  if  elder  hand,  you 
have  a  better  chance  than  when  middle  hand. 

10.  Agoodplayer  may  succeed -better  with 
a  weaker  hand,  when  either  elder  or  younger, 
than  if  middle  hand. 

THK  luxK  t«r  Tm  CAsne  whsm  mot 

TRUMPS. 
GLUM  AND  SPjUnS.        HXARTS  AMD  DUMOMDt. 


King, 

King, 

Queen, 

Queen, 

Knave, 

Knave, 

Seven, 

Ace, 

Six, 

Deuce, 

Five, 

Three, 

Four, 

Four, 

Throe, 

Five, 

Deuce. 

ftix, 

SfiVilTI 

In  all  9. 

a«^VTVUa 

Mkaa  ^IKA  *r» 

InalllO. 

TBI   RAMK   AMD  ORDKE  OF   THS   TRUMPS. 

CLUBS  AMD  SPADIS. 

HRARTS  AMD  DI&MOMDS. 

Spadille,  the  ace  of 

Spadille,  the  aoe  of 

spades. 

spades. 

Manille,  the  deuce  of 

Manille,  the  seven  of 

spades  or  of  clubs. 

hearts  or  diamonds. 

Basto,  the  ace  of  clubs. 

Basto,  the  aoe  of  clubs. 

Punto,    the    aoe    of 

hearts  or  diamonds. 

King, 

King, 

Queen, 

Queen, 

Knave, 

Seven, 

Six, 

Five, 

Four, 

Three. 

In  all  11. 


Knave, 

Deuce, 

Three, 

Four, 

Five, 

Six. 

In  all  12. 


N.B.  Spadille  and  basto  are  always  trumps, 
by  which  the  red  suits  have  one  trump  more 
than  the  black. 

There  are  three  matadores,  viz..— qtadille, 
manille,  and  basto,  which  force  all  inferior 
trumps ;  but  if  an  ordinary  trump  be  led,  you 
are  not  obliged  to  play  a  matadore ;  though, 
if  spadille  be  led,  and  you  hold  manille  or 
basto  unguarded,  you  must  play  it ;  also,  if 
manille  be  led,  and  you  have  basto  unguarded, 
that  must  be  played. 

1.  The  first  thing,  after  seeing  the  cards,  is 
toaskleave;  to  pass;  or  ftUy  sans  prendre ; 
and  if  you  name  a  wrong  trump  you  must 
aUde  1^  it. 

2.  If  all  the  players  pass,  he  who  holds 
spadille  is  obliged  to  play  what  is  called  forced 
spadille;  but  though  he  should  not  make 
three  tricks,  he  is  not  basted. 

3.  The  player  who  calls  a  king,  ought  to 
have  a  ftir  probability  of  winning  three  tricks, 
to  prevent  being  basted. 

4.  Therefore,  such  games  only  are  set 
down  as  give  a  &ir  chance  to  win  by  calling 
a  king,  with  directions  at  the  end  of  each  what 
to  lead. — Ho^ie, 


Quadruped,  «.  An  animal  that  goes  on  four  legs,  as,  perhaps,  all  beasts. 

Quadruple,  a.  Fourfold,  four  times  told. 

Quagmire,  s,  A  shaking  marsh. 

Quail,  {Tetrao  Cb^mur,  Linn.  ;  Le  CaiUe,  Buff.)  #.  A  bird  of  game. 

The  length  of  the  quail  is  seven  inches  and  QuaUs  are  almost    univenaUy  diffused 

a  half.  Bill  dusky ;  eyes  hazel ;  the  colours 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  back,  are  of  a  mixture 
of  brown,  ash-colour,  and  black;  over  each 
eye  there  is  a  yellow  streak,  and  another  of 
the  same  colour  down  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head ;  a  dark  line  passes  from  each  comer  of 
the  bill,  forming  a  kind  of  foiget  above  the 
breast;  the  scapular  feathers  are  marked  by 
a  lij^t  yellowish  streak  down  the  middle  of 
each  ;  the  quills  are  of  a  lightish  brown,  with 
small  rust-coloured  bands  on  the  exterior  of 
the  foathers ;  the  breast  is  of  a  pale  rust- 
colour,  spotted  with  black,  and  streaked  with 
pale  yellow;  the  tail  consists  of  twelve  fea- 
thers, barred  like  the  wings ;  the  belly  and 
thighs  are  of  a  yellowish  white ;  the  legs  pale 
brown.  The  female  wants  the  black  spots  on 
the  breast,  snd  is  easOy  distinguished  by  a  less 
vivid  plumage. 


are 

throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  they 
are  birds  of  passsge,  and  are  seen  in  immense 
flocks  traversing  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  from 
Europe  to  the  shores  of  Africa,  in  the  autumn, 
and  returning  again  in  the  spring,  frequently 
alighting,  in  their  passage,  on  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  which  they  almost 
cover  with  their  numbers.  On  the  western 
coasts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  such  prodi- 
gious numbers  have  appeared,  that  an  hundred 
thousand  have  been  taken  in  a  day,  within 
the  space  of  four  or  five  miles.  From  these 
circumstances  it  appears  highly  probable  that 
the  quails  which  supplied  the  Israelites  with 
food,  durii^  their  journey  through  the  wil- 
derness, were  sent  thither  on  their  passi^  to 
the  north,  by  a  wind  from  the  south-west, 
sweeping  over  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  towards 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
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QiuuU  are  not  very  namerouB  here ;  they 
breed  with  qb,  and  many  of  them  are  said  to 
remain  throughout  the  year,  changing  their 
quarters  from  the  interior  counties  to  the  sea 
coast  The  female  makes  her  nest  like  the 
partridge,  and  lays  to  the  number  of  six  or 
seven  eggs  of  a  greyish  colour,  speckled  with 
brown.  The  young  birds  foUow  the  mother 
as  soon  as  hatched,  but  do  not  continue  long 
together :  they  are  scarcely  grown  up  before 
they  separate ;  or,  if  kept  together,  they  fight 
obstinately  with  each  other,  their  quarrels  fre- 
quently  terminating  in  each  others*  destiixc- 
tion.  From  this  quarrelsome  disposition  in 
the  quail,  it  was  that  they  were  formerly  made 
use  of  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  we  use 
gamecocks,  for  the  purpose  of  fighting.  We 
are  told  that  Augustus  punished  a  pnefect  of 
Egypt  with  death,  for  bringing  to  his  table  one 
of  diese  birds,  which  had  acquired  celebrity 
by  its  victories.  At  this  time  the  Chinese 
are  much  addicted  to  fightii^;  quails :  in  some 
parts  of  Italy  it  is  likewise  said  to  be  no  un- 
common practice.  After  feeding  two  quails 
very  highly,  they  place  them  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  throw  a  few  grains  of  seed  between 
them ;  the  birds  rush  upon  each  other  with 
the  utmost  fury,  striking  with  their  bills  and 

heels  till  one  of  them  yields. 

•  •  • 

In  our  way  down  to  the  beach,  we  observed 
a  number  of  high  poles  erected  at  small  dis- 
tances in  the  low  grounds.  These  the  lad  told 
us  served  to  stretch  their  nets  upon  in  the 
quail  season.  Capri  has  in  all  ages  been  ce- 
lebrated for  the  prodigious  number  of  quails 
caught  there.  The  prindpal  revenues  of  the 
bishop  and  of  some  convents,  arise  from  the 
quails  they  send  to  Naples.  In  a  good  season, 
which  lasts  about  three  weeks  only,  150,000, 
and  in  one  day  12,000  have  been  taken.  As 
birds  of  passage,  they  alight  here  merely  to 
rest  themselves  in  their  fOght  to  other  coim- 
tries ;  begin  arriving  in  April,  and  continue 
till  the  middle  of  May.  That  period  is  a 
time  of  profit  and  rejoicing  for  the  Capreans, 
every  one  being  at  liberty  to  shoot  or  catch 
as  many  as  he  can.  Exhausted  as  the  bird  is, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  seizing  him.  The 
most  common  and  productive  method  is,  for 
one  man  to  have  a  net,  which  he  carries 
folded  up  on  t^nro  poles,  another  drives  the 
quails  towards  him,  when  the  former  instantly 
expands  his  net,  and  as  soon  as  the  birds  strike 
against  it,  he  turns  the  net  with  great  dex- 


terity, and  confines  them  entangled  as  they 
are.  They  are  then  put  into  a  bag,  to  pre- 
serve  them  alive,  because  the  live  ones  fetdi 
a  double  price  at  N^les.  Very  often,  how- 
ever, this  pastime  is  attended  with  serious 
consequences;  the  bearer  of  the  net,  in  twiat- 
ing  it  round,  frequently  loses  his  balance, 
from  the  weight  of  the  long  poles,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated  from  the  rocks.  Ev&a  boys  from 
the  age  of  four  amuse  themselves  by  catchii^ 
them  with  the  hand  in  the  bushes,  and  puttii^ 
them  under  the  netting  which  they  constantly 
wear  on  their  heads;  and  on  thdr  return 
home,  the  height  of  this  animated  brad  dress, 
as  it  affords  the  best  proof  of  their  soocesa,  ia 
a  matter  of  triumph  among  them.  In  Egypt, 
when  these  birds  arrive  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, I  have  more  than  onoe  seen  the 
Arabs  killing  and  laming  them,  by  throwing 
short  sticks  at  them.  During  the  time  that 
the  Capitani  Bey  blockaded  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria  with  his  Turkish  squadron,  one  of 
the  Greek  sulors  of  his  ship  had  caught  two 
or  three  which  had  perched  on  the  rig^ng. 
The  mussulman  rewarded  him  generously, 
and  desirous  of  varying  the  hard  lare  iriu<^  a 
blockading  squadron  has  usually  to  sustain, 
by  a  more  ample  supply  of  such  a  delicate  ra. 
rity,  promised  a  piastre  for  every  qnail  that 
should  be  brought  him.  In  a  few  days  the 
rigging,  sails,  and  yards  were  covered  with 
flocks  of  quails;  great  numbers  were  caught 
of  course,  and  every  one  was  brought  into  the 
cabin,  as  the  price  had  been  so  liberally  fixed. 
To  escape  the  dilemma  of  either  ruining  his 
purse  or  breaking  his  promise,  the  C^tani 
Bey  resorted  to  the  alternative  of  standing 
out  to  sea,  as  by  removing  from  the  coaat  be 
got  lid  of  the  visits  of  these  expensive  strangers. 


In  January,  1806,  Lord  Fitaharris  was 
turning  from  shooting,  when  close  to  the 
his  dogs  pointed,  and  he  shot  a  quail ;  in  the 
same  field  he  killed  a  brace  more,  these  con. 
sisted  of  a  male,  female,  and  young  bird ;  they 
were  fitt  and  in  exceeding  good  condition,  wad 
it  was  conjectured  that  the  old  birds  had  been 
disabled  from  pursuing  their  autumnal  noigra- 
tion.  A  similar  incident  not  having  oocarred 
to  any  sportsman,  in  that  part  of  England,  in 
some  measure  accounts  for  Mr.  Pennant'^a  re- 
mark (which  he  made  for  iU  singularity),  of 
a  quaU  being  shot  in  Kent,  during  the  winter 

of  1781 Bet€iok~-J}anieU~Letters  from 

the  Campagna  FeUee. 

QuAiLPipE,  s,  A  pipe  with  which  fowlers  allure  quails. 

Quarry,  «.   A  square  ;  game  flown  at  hj  a  hawk ;  a  stone  mine,  a  place 

where  they  dig  stones ;  the  ancient  term  for  game,  both  winged  and 

quadruped. 
Quarry,  v.  To  prey  upon ;  to  dig  out  stones. 
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Quart,  s.  The  fourth  part,  a  quarter ;  the  fourth  part  of  a  gallon ;  the 
vessel  in  which  strong  drink  is  commonly  retailed. 

Quartan,  «•  The  fourth-day  ague. 

Quarter,  s,  A  fourth  part;  a  region  of  the  skies,  as  referred  to  the  sea- 
man's card. 

Quarter,  v.  To  divide  into  four  parts ;  to  divide,  to  break  by  force  ;  to 
divide  into  distinct  regions ;  to  traverse  back  and  forward  carefully  as  a 
pointer  quarters  a  field. 

Quassia,  s,  A  powerful  bitter,  useful  in  weakness  of  the  stomach. 

Quick,  s.  The  living  flesh  ;  sensible  partff;  plants  of  hawthorn. 

Quicksilver,  s.  The  vulgar  name  for  mercury. 

Quill,  #.  The  hard  and  strong  feather  of  the  wing,  of  which  pens  are 
made ;  prick  or  dart  of  a  porcupine ;  wing  feathers  of  birds  generally. 

Quinary,  a*  Consisting  of  five. 

Quint,  s.  A  set  of  five ;  sequents  of  five ;  a  term  at  cards,  pronounced 

QuiNZE,  s.  A  game  at  cards. 

Quinze  is  a  French  game,  usually  played 
by  two  persons  only,  admired  for  its  simplicity 
and  ftimess,  depending  entirely  upon  chance, 
being  soon  decided,  and  not  requiring  the 
attention  of  most  oUier  games  on  the  cuds, 
and  therefore  calculated  for  those  who  love  to 
sport  upon  an  equal  hazard. 

It  is  called  quinze  from  fifteen  being  the 
game,  made  in  the  following  manner : — first, 
the  cards  must  be  shufiBed  by  the  player,  and 
when  they  have  cut  for  deal,  which  belongs  to 
him  who  cuts  the  lowest,  they  may  be  shufiled 
again,  the  dealer  having  the  privilege  to  shuffle 
last :  this  being  done,  the  adversary  cuts,  after 
which  the  dealer  gives  one  card  to  his  adversary 
and  one  to  himself;  if  the  adversary  do  not  like 
his  card,  he  has  a  right  to  have  as  many  more 
given  to  him,  one  after  the  other,  the  pipe  of 


which  will  make  1 5,  or  come  nearest  to  it,  which 
are  usually  givoi  from  the  top  of  the  pack ;  for 
example,  if  he  should  have  a  deuce,  and  draw 
a  five,  which  make  seven,  he  should  go  on,  in 
hopes  of  coming  nearer  to  15 ;  if  be  then 
draw  an  eight,  which  makes  just  15,  and  be 
elder-hand,  he  is  sure  of  winning  the  game : 
but  should  he  over-draw,  and  make  above  15, 
he  loses,  unless  the  dealer  does  the  same,  in 
which  case  it  is  a  drawn  game,  and  they  double 
the  stakes;  and  thus  go  on  till  one  of  them 
has  won  the  game  by  standing,  and  being  15, 
or  the  nearest  to  it,  below  that  number,  &c 
At  the  end  of  each  game,  the  cards  are  put  up 
and  shuffled,  and  the  players  cut  anew  for  the 
deal,  the  elder  hand  constantly  having  the 
advantage. — Hoyle, 


Quittbrbone,  s.  a  hard  round  swelling  upon  the  coronet,  hetween  the 
heel  and  the  quarter. 

Quitter,  #•  A  disease  of  the  hoof.   Vide  Appendix. 

Quiver,  s.  A  case  for  arrows.    Quivered,  a.  Furnished  with  a  quiver. 

Quoit,  s.  Something  thrown  to  a  great  distance,  to  a  certain  point ;  the 
discus  of  the  ancients  is  sometimes  called  in  English  quoit,  but  impro- 
perly.    Quoit,  v.  To  throw  quoits,  to  play  at  quoits. 

Quotidian,  o.  Daily,  happening  every  day. 


E  E 


llABATE,  tr<  In  fitlconiyi  to  recover  a  havk  to  the  fiet  again. 
Rabbbt,  «.  A  joint  made  by  paring  two  pieces,  so  that  they  wrap  oTer 
one  imother. 


Rabbit,^.  A  iuiry  animal  that  lives 

IUbbiUkBe|iJi^  i>  pnctiied  bj  m  few  indiTi- 
duftll  in  AlmcMt  enrj  tAwn,  ud  bj  m  fev  in 
■ImoBt  rmrj  put  of  Che  country  ;  but  thirty 


■««go,  tl 


contidemble  foedcn  near  the  metnpolin,  keqi. 
ing  cub,  ftcomling  to  report^  from  flfle«n  hun- 
dred lo  two  thoownd  breeding  doe*.  The»e 
lugs  coacenu  hive  ceued,  it  Hcnu,  long 
■ince,  imd  London  ncenntbe  inpply  of  luu 
u  well  u  wild  nbTntK,chiofly  from  the  country. 
Ths  (Hily  conndersUe  rBblHt.Jbedan  of 
whom  T  ItMrd,  wme  jean  anca,  were  two 
gentlemen,  the  one  nudent  in  Oifardihire, 
the  other  in  Berk*.  The  former  fed  tome 
hoikliedt,  ud  then,  it  wu  nid,  intended  lo 
double  hii  etuck.  The  haU  were  plu»l  in  t 
■null  buildii^  Ht  apart  for  Out  purpose.  The 
then  atock  gooduced  one  load  of  dung  per 
WMk,  two  IcMdi  of  which  were  luffident  to 
munrc  u  kr  of  Und.  Three  dozen  of  mU 
bill  per  week  were  Mnt  to  the  London  market, 
but  keep  and  attendance  reckoned,  oo  oilier 
profit  accmed,  excepting  the  dung,  (he  price 
of  which  iiied  to  be  eight-pence  per  bnahel, 
and  I  believe  thirtj-iix  bugheli  are  reckoned 
a  load.     The  Berlii  geutleinan,  according  to 


<n  plants,  and  hnrrows  in  the  groiind. 

the  lurrey  of  that  connty,  fed  white  rabUta, 
on  account  of  the  inperior  value  of  their  ikina, 
from  their  ^iplieation  of  Ute  yean  to  the  por- 
poie  of  trimming!.  Twenty  doei  and  two 
backi  were  my  lugeet  itAck. 

The  tabUl-houie  ihonld  ituid  npon  a  dry 
foDIidatioa,  and  be  well  ventilated.  EKjmcare 
to  too  much  humidity,  iriielher  eilemally  or 
internally,  it  btal  lo  nbbin,  which  are  liable 

The  njni  of  1799,  which  continued  oevly 
four  monthi,  daWroyed  my  atock  of  labbita, 
which  were  bntted  in  a  boarded  ihed,  not  well 
defended  from  the  cold  and  moiM  air.  Veati- 
lation  and  fresh  air  are  aJu  neceemy,  where 
conaideiable  aamben  of  these  antmaU  an 
kept,  which  will  not  elte  remaJD  healthy,  or 
prvtpa  for  any  length  of  time :  ud  even  nd- 
den  mortality  may  enane,  from  impure  aod 
stagnant  air,  A  thfuviigb  diaoght  or  paasay 
for  the  air  is  thence  inditpeniable,  and  aboidd 
b«  contrived  Id  the  bulling,  with  the  eimve- 
nience  of  shutting  sucb  appodte  windowi  ai 

The  bnta  or  liutchee  are  generally  placed 
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one  aboTe  another,  to  the  height  required  by 
the  number  of  rabbits,  and  the  extent  of  the 
room.  Where  a  Urge  stock  is  kept,  to  make 
the  most  of  room,  the  hutches  may  be  placed 
in  rows,  with  a  sufficient  interval  between,  for 
feeding  and  cleaning.  Instead  of  being  joined 
to  the  wall,  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  preferable 
to  rest  the  hutches  upon  stands,  about  a  foot 
above  the  ground,  for  the  convenience  of  clean- 
ing  under  them.  Each  of  the  hutches,  in- 
tended for  breeding,  should  have  two  rooms, 
a  feeding  and  a  bed-robm.  Those  are  single 
for  the  use  of  the  weaned  rabbits,  or  for  Uie 
bucks,  which  are  always  kept  separate. 

When  much  green  meat  is  given,  rabbits 
make  a  considerable  quantity  of  urine,  and  I 
have  sometimes  seen  occasion  to  set  the  hutches 
sloping  backwards  a  few  degrees,  a  very  small 
aperture  being  made  the  whole  length  of  the 
floor,  to  carry  off  the  urtne.  A  sliding  door 
in  the  partition  between  the  two  rooms,  is 
convenient  for  confining  the  rabbits  during  the 
operation  of  cleaning;  which,  indeed,  is  a  good 
aif^ment  for  having  all  the  hutches  double,  it 
being  more  troublesome  to  clean  out  a  room 
with  a  number  of  rabbits  in  it,  than  with  only 
one.  It  must  not  be  forgottoi,  that  the  teeth 
of  rabbits  are  very  effectual  implements  of 
destruction  to  any  thing  not  hard  enough  to 
resist  them,  and  their  troughs  should  be  bound 
with  something  less  penetrable  than  wood. 
As  ihey  are  apt  to  scratch  out  their  food,  and 
dung  in  it,  I  have  often  thought  it  might  be 
useful  to  adopt  the  feeding  troughs  with  move- 
able  boards,  as  well  for  rabbits  as  hogs. 

The  floor  of  the  hutches  should  be  planed 
smooth,  that  wet  may  run  off,  and  a  common 
hoe  with  a  short  handle,  and  a  short  broom, 
are  most  convenient  implements  for  cleaning 
these  houses.  The  object  being  to  obtain  the 
dung  pure,  for  sale,  no  litter  should  be  allowed ; 
but  on  a  fiurm  where  the  dung  is  expended  at 
home,  the  hutches  should  be  littered  with  re- 
fuse hay  or  straw,  perfectly  dry.  The  rabbit- 
house  to  contain  a  tub  for  the  dung,  and  a  bin 
for  a  day^s  supply  of  hay,  com,  roots,  or  oUier 
food,  which  should  be  given  in  as  fresh  a  state 
as  posnble.        •  *  • 

As  to  the  varieties  of  form  and  colour,  in 
the  rabbit,  the  short-legged,  with  width  and 
substance  of  loin,  generally  few  in  number, 
and  to  be  obtained  only  by  selection,  are  the 
most  hardy,  and  fatten  most  expeditiously, 
taking  on  fai  both  internally  and  in  the  mus- 
cular flesh.  They  have,  besides,  the  soundest 
livers — ^the  rabbits  being  generally  subject  to 
defects  of  the  liver:  ^ey  are  the  smallest 
variety.  There  is  a  very  large  variety  of  the 
hare  colour,  having  much  bone,  length  and 
depth  of  carcase,  laige  and  long  ears,  with  laige 
eyes,  resembling  those  of  the  hare.  They 
might  well  be  taken  for  hybrid  or  mules,  but 
from  the  objection  of  their  breeding.    Their 


flesh  is  high  coloured,  substantial,  and  more 
savoury  thui  that  of  the  common  rabbit;  and 
they  make  a  good  dish,  cooked  like  the  hare, 
which,  at  six  or  eight  months  old,  they  nearly 
equal  in  size.  The  large  white,  and  yellow 
and  white  spedee,  have  whiter  and  more  de- 
licate flesh,  and,  cooked  in  the  same  way,  will 
rival  the  turkey. 

With  respect  to  colour,  I  have  always  pre- 
ferred the  wild  colour,  and  black,  flndhig  the 
skins  of  full  as  much  worth  as  the  white. 
The  Turkish  or  French  rabbit,  with  long  white 
fur,  differs  little  from  the  common  varieties ;  nor 
did  I  find  their  skins  of  more  value,  either  for 
sale  or  home  use.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
dryii^  the  skins,  for  linings  of  n^^ht-gowns, 
and  other  domestic  purposes ;  but  have  always 
found  reason  to  prefer  the  short,  close  fur. 
The  large  above-mentioned — indeed  any  pe- 
culiar varieties-— must  be  sought  among  the 
London  dealers. 

Of  late  years,  in  London,  the  term  tmut^ 
has  been  applied  as  a  mark  of  distinction  in 
the  rabbit  Thus,  there  are  sii^le  and  double 
smuts.  The  smut  consists  of  a  black  spot  on 
the  side  of  the  rabbit*s  nose :  when  there  are 
two  black  qwts,  one  on  each  ude  of  the  nose, 
it  constitutes  a  double  smut.  Generally,  the 
rabbits  are  prized  for  the  number  of  these  black 
spots  upon  the  head  and  body,  and  for  the  fine- 
ness and  length  and  size  of  the  ears,  which 
occasions  tiieir  frdling  about  the  head,  in  a 
manner  different  from  the  common  rabbit. 
Black  and  tortoise-shell  are  the  favourite 
colours.  •  •  • 

Rabbits  are  divided  into  four  kinds — war- 
renertfparkersyhedgehogty  and  noeethearts. 
Burrowing  under  ground  is  fiivourable,  it  ap- 
pears, to  the  growth  of  fur ;  and  the  warrener, 
though  a  member  of  a  subterraneous  city,  is 
less  effeminate  than  his  kindred  who  roam 
more  at  large.  His  fur  is  most  esteemed,  and 
after  him  comes  the  parker,  whose  favourite 
haunt  is  a  gentleman^s  pleasure-ground,  where 
he  usually  breeds  in  great  numbers,  and  not 
unfrequently  drives  the  hares  away.  The 
hedgehog  is  a  sort  of  vagabond  rabbit,  that 
travels,  tinker-like,  throughout  the  country, 
and  would  be  better  clad  if  he  remained  more 
at  home.  Sweethearts  are  tame  rabbits,  and 
their  fur,  though  sleek,  is  too  silky  and  sofl 
to  be  of  much  use  in  the  important  branch  of 
hat-making. 

Breeding, — The  doe  will  breed  at  the  age 
of  six  months,  and  her  period  of  gestation  is 
thirty  or  thirty-one  days.  It  shocdd  be  pre- 
mised, that  the  buck  and  doeare.by  no  means 
to  be  left  together;  but  their  union  having 
been  successful,  the  buck  must  be  immediately 
withdrawn,  and  the  doe  tried  again  in  three 
days :  in  fiict,  with  rabbits,  this  business  is 
conducted  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  stud, 
like  chickens,  the  best  breeding  rabbits  are 
£  £  2 
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those  kindled  in  Bfarch.  Some  dsya  before 
porturitioD,  or  kindling,  hay  is  to  be  given  to 
the  doe,  to  assist  in  making  her  bed,  with  the 
flue,  wliich  nature  has  instmcted  her  to  tear 
from  her  body  for  that  purpose.  She  will  be 
at  this  period  seen  sitting  upon  her  haunches, 
and  tearing  off  the  flue,  and  the  hay  being 
presented  to  her,  she  will,  with  her  teeth,  re- 
duce and  shorten  it  to  her  purpose. — Biting 
down  of  the  litter  or  bed,  is  the  first  sign  erf* 
approaching  pr^nancy.  The  number  pro- 
duced, generally  between  five  and  ten;  and 
it  is  most  advanti^;eous  always  to  destroy  the 
weak  or  sickly  ones,  as  soon  as  their  defects 
can  be  perceived,  because  five  healthy  and 
well-grown  rabbits  are  worth  more  than  dou- 
ble the  number  of  an  opposite  description,  and 
the  doe  will  be  tar  less  exhausted.  She  will 
admit  the  buck  sgain  with  profit  at  the  end  of 
tax  weeks,  when  the  young  may  be  separated 
from  her  and  weaned.  Or  the  young  may  be 
suckled  two  months,  the  doe  taking  the  buck 
at  the  end  of  five  weeks,  so  Uiat  ther  former 
litter  wiU  leave  her  about  a  week  before  her 
next  parturition. 

A  notion  was  formerly  prevalent,  of  the 
necessity  for  giving  the  buck  immediately  after 
the  doe  had  brought  forth,  lest  she  should 
pine,  and  that  no  time  might  be  lost ;  and  if 
it  were  intended  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in 
destroying  the  doe,  such,  indeed,  would  be  the 
most  successful  method.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  doe,  during  her  gestation, 
be  not  approached  by  the  buck,  or  indeed  by 
any  other  rabbit;  as,  from  being  harassed 
about,  she  will  almost  certainly  cast  her  young. 
One  doe  in  a  thousand  may  devour  her  young ; 
a  sign  that  she  ought  to  be  otherwise  dis- 
posed of.  Some  does  admit  the  buck  with 
difiSculty,  although  often  apparently  in  season; 
such  should  be  immediately  fattened  off,  since 
it  can  never  be  worth  while  to  keep  an  objec- 
tionable individual  for  breeding,  of  a  stock  to 
be  produced  in  such  multitudes.  Should  the 
doe  be  weak  on  her  bringing  forth,  from  cold 
caught  or  other  cause,  she  will  drink  beer- 
caudle,  as  well  as  any  other  lady ;  or  warm 
fresh  grains  will  comfort  her ;  a  nialt  mash ; 
scalded  fine  pollard,  or  barley-meal,  in  which 
may  be  mixed  a  small  quantity  of  cordial 
horse-ball. 

P'eedinff. — ^Upon  a  regular  plan,  and  with 
sufficient  attenduice,  it  is  better  to  feed  three 
times  than  twice  a  day.  The  art  of  feeding 
rabbits  with  safety  and  advantage  is,  always  to 
give  the  upper-hand  to  dry  and  substantial 
food.  Their  nature  is  congenial  with  that  of 
the  sheep,  and  the  same  kind  of  food,  with 
little  variation,  agrees  with  both.  All  weeds, 
and  the  refuse  of  vegetation,  should  be  ban- 
ished from  rabbit  feeding.  Such  articles  are 
too  washy  and  diuretic,  and  can  never  be 
worth  attention,  whilst  the  more  solid  and  nu- 


tritiouB  productions  of  the  field  may  be  ob- 
tained in  such  plenty,  and  will  return  so  much 
greater  profit.  Rabbits  may,  indeed,  be  kept, 
and  even  fiittened  upon  roots,  good  green 
meat,  and  hay ;  but  they  will  pay  for  com ; 
and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule. 
Rabbits  which  have  as  much  com  as  they  will 
eat,  can  never  take  any  harm  firom  being  in- 
dulged with  almost  an  equal  portion  of  good 
substantial  vegetables.  However,  the  teat  of 
health  is,  that  their  dung  be  not  too  moist. 
Many,  or  most,  of  the  town  feeders  never  al. 
low  any  greens  at  aU ;  the  reason,  I  suppose, 
because  they  feed  almost  entirely  on  grains. 
The  com  proper  for  rabbits  :  —  oate,  peas, 
wheat;  pollard,  and  some  give  buck-wheat. 
The  greens  and  roots,  the  same  as  our  cattle 
crops,  namely  carrots,  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
and  if  potatoes,  baked  or  steamed.  Lucerne, 
cabbage-leaves,  clover,  tares,  furae.  I  have 
had  them  hoven,  from  eating  rape ;  and  not 
improbably,  mangold  might  have  a  similar 
effect.  Clover  and  meadow-hay,  pea  and  bean 
straw. 

Rabbits  are  generally  sold  firom  the  teat, 
but  there  is  also  a  demand  for  those  of  lai^ger 
size,  which  may  be  fiittened  upon  com  and 
hay,  with  an  allowance  of  the  best  v^etables. 
The  better  the  food,  the  greater  weight,  better 
quality,  and  more  profit,  which  I  apprehend  to 
be  generally  the  case  in  the  breeding  of  all 
animals.     Some  &tten  with  fresh  grains  and 
pollard.     I  liave  tried  all  wheat,  and  all  pot». 
to  oats,  comparatively;   but  could  find   no 
difierence  in  the  goodness  of  the  fiesh.     The 
rabbifs  flesh  being  dry,    the  allowance  of 
succulent    greens    may  tend    to    render  it 
more  juicy;    and  I  suppose  the  oM  coai. 
plaint  of  the  dryness  of  the  flesh  in  Devon 
beef,  entirely  fed  by  hay,  mig^t  be  remedied 
in  the  same  way.     Rabbits  are  in  perfection 
for  feeding  at  the  fourth  or  sixth  month ;  be- 
yond which  period  their  flesh  becomes  more 
dry,  and  somewhat  hard.     It  requires  three 
months,  or  nearly  so,  to  nu^e  a  rablrit  tbo^ 
rou^ly  fii,t  and  ripe ;  half  the  time  may  jnake 
them  eatable,  but  by  no  means  equal  in  the 
quality  of  the  flesh.     They  may  yet  be  over 
&ttened,  as  appears  by  specimens  exhibited  a 
few  years  since,  at  Lord  SomerviUe*s  show, 
which  were  loaded  with  fat,  without  and  vvith. 
in,  like  the  best  feeding  «heep ;  and  at  the 
late  London  cattle  show,  two  were  exhibited^ 
one  of  them  exceeding  the  weight  d  fifteen 
pounds. 

Castrated  rabbits  might  be  ftttened,  no 
doubt,  to  the  weight  of  upwards  of  ten,  or 
even  fifteen  pounds,  at  six  or  seven  months 
old.  The  operation  should  be  performed  at 
the  sge  of  six  or  seven  weeks.  I  have  not 
suoceoded  in  castradng  the  rabbit,  but  am  in^ 
formed  it  is  successfully  practised  in  the  land 
of  capons,  namely,  Sussex,  near  Chichester, 
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where  on  the  average,  not  one  in  three  hun- 
dred is  lost  bj  the  operation,  which  ia  per- 
formed at  five  or  six  weeks  old. 

In  skoghtering  full-grown  rabbits,  after  the 
usual  stroke  upon  the  neck,  the  throat  should 
be  perforated  upwards,  towards  the  jaws,  with 
a  small-pointed  knife,  in  order  that  the  blood 
may  be  evacuated,  which  would  otherwise 
settle  in  the  head  and  neck.  It  is  an  abomi- 
nation  to  kill  poultry  by  the  slow  and  tor- 
turing method  of  bleeding  to  death,  hung  up 
by  the  heels,  the  veins  of  the  mouth  being 
cut ;  but  still  more  so  the  rabbit,  which  in  that 
situation  utters  horrible  screams.  The  entrails 
of  the  rabbit,  whilst  fresh,  are  said  to  be  good 

food  for  fish,  being  thrown  into  ponds. 
•  •  • 

By  7  &  8  Geo.  lY.  if  any  person  unlaw- 
fully  and  wilfully,  in  tho  n^ht  time,  take  any 
hare  or  coney,  in  any  warren  or  ground  law- 
fully used  for  the  keeping  thereof  whether 
enclosed  or  not,  every  sudb  person  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour ;  and  persons  guilty 
of  the  same  offence  in  the  day  time,  or  usii^ 
any  snare  or  engine,  are  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  five  pounds.  But  this  does  not  extend  to 
the  taking,  in  the  day  time,  any  conies  on  any 
■ea  bank  or  river  bank  in  Lincolnshire,  so  fiur 
as  the  tide  shall  extend,  or  within  a  furlong 
of  such  bank.     •  •  • 

AmpthiU  Rabbit  JSagaar* — I  have  stated 
at  the  comi^encement  of  this  article,  that  the 
large  concerns  had  generally  ceased.  Of  late, 
one  has  arisen  at  Ampthill,  Beds;  upon  a  more 
extensive  scale  than  ever  before  attempted, 
established  by  J.  H.  Fisher,  Esq.,  an  agent  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Upon  so 
extensive  a  plan,  indeed,  is  this  new  under- 
taking, that  it  may  well  be  styled  our  grand 
National  Rablut  Bazaar.  The  building,  situ- 
ated upon  an  eminence,  is  square,  somewhat 
resembling  barracks,  with  a  court  wlthinsido 
the  walla,  and  with  thirty  acres  of  fine  lig^t 
land  adjoining,  under  culture  of  those  crops 
known  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  nourishment 
and  support  of  rabbit-stock.  It  was  proposed 
to  keep  between  four  and  five  thousand  breed- 
ing  does,  which  number  is  probably  now  com-  I 


plete.  The  young  rabbits,  from  seven  to  nine 
weeks  old,  are  sent  to  Newgate  and  Leaden- 
hall  markets,  fifty  to  sixty  dozens,  weekly. 
The  quantity  of  dung  produced,  which  is  re- 
served with  the  utmost  care,  and  free  from 
any  extraneous  substances,  must  be  very  can- 
sidenble.  A  number  of  men  and  boys  are 
employed  in  the  concern,  under  the  direction 
of  an  experienced  foreman,  and  the  utmost 
regularity  of  attention  observed  with  respect 
to  management,  feeding,  and  cleanliness. 

This  bazaar  has  been  honoured  by  the  visits 
of  persona  of  the  highest  rank ;  of  his  Royal 
Highnesa  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Holland,  Lord 
Vernon,  and  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. •  •  • 

The  wold  warreners  catch  their  rabbits  with 
fold-nets,  with  spring-nets,  and  with  ""  tipes,** 
a  species  of  trs^. 

The  fold-nets  are  set  about  midnight,  be- 
tween the  burrows  and  the  feeding  grounds ; 
the  rabbits  being  driven  in  with  dogs,  and  kept 
inclosed  in  the  fold  until  motning. 

The  spring-net  is  generally  laid  round  ahay- 
stack,  or  other  object  of  inducement  for  rab- 
bits to  collect  in  numbers. 

The  tipe  or  trap  is  a  more  modem  invention ; 
it  consists  of  a  large  pit  or  cistern,  covered  with 
a  floor,  with  a  small  trap  door  nicely  balanced, 
near  its  mouse.  It  used  to  be  set  by  a  hay- 
stack,  but  since  turnips  are  now  grown  for  the 
winter  food,  in  an  indosure  within  the  warren, 
the  trap  is  placed  within  the  wall  of  this  in- 
dosure. For  a  ni^ht  or  two  the  rabbits  are  suf- 
fered to  go  through  the  mouse,  and  over  the 
trap,  that  they  may  be  fiumliariscd  to  where 
the  turnips  are  grown,  after  that  the  trap-door 
ia  unbarred,  and  the  nimiber  wanted  are  taken. 
In  emptying  the  dstem,  the  rabbits  are  culled, 
the  fax  ones  are  slaughtered,  and  the  othen 

turned  upon  the  turnips  to  improve. 

•  •  • 

In  shooting  a  rabbit,  always  consider  the 
foremost  half  of  him  as  your  target,  or  he  will 
probably  be  shot  in  a  slovenly  manner ;  and  if 
there  is  an  earth  near,  most  likely  scramble 
to  it,  and  make  his  escape.— ilfou^ay— 
Daniel 


Rabid,  a.  Fierce,  fdriouB,  mad. 

Race,  s.  A  generation,  a  collective  fiunily ;  a  particular  breed ;  contest 

in  mnning ;  coarse  on  the  feet ;  progress,  coarse. 
Racing,  v.  A  contest  of  speed,  in  which  horses  are  commonly  employed. 


It  is  believed  Uiat  horse-racing  was  known 
and  practLsed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  most 
probably  confined  to  persons  of  rank  and  opu- 
lence, and  followed  only  for  amusement  sake. 

The  fint  indication,  however,  of  a  sport  of 
this  kind  occun  in  the  description  of  London, 


written  by  Fitzstephen,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  He  tells  us,  that  horses  were 
usually  exposed  for  sale  in  West  Smithfield ; 
and,  in  order  to  prove  the  excellency  of  the 
most  valuable  hackneys  and  charging  steeds, 
they  were  matched  against  each  other ;  his  words 
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an  to  this  effBct— "  When  a  nee  is  to  he  run 
hy  this  sort  of  horses,  and  perhaps  hy  others, 
Tvhich  also  in  their  kind  are  strong  and  fleet,  a 
shout  is  immediately  raised,  and  the  common 
horses  are  ordered  to  withdraw  out  of  the  way. 
Three  jockeys,  or  sometimes  only  two,  as  the 
match  is  made,  prepare  themselves  for  the  con- 
test ;  such  as  heing  used  to  ride  know  how  to 
manage  their  horses  with  judgment:  the  grand 
point  is,  to  prevent  a  competitor  from  getting 
before  them.  The  hones,  on  their  part,  are 
not  without  emulation,  they  toemble  and  are 
impatient,  and  are  continually  in  motion :  at 
last  the  signal  once  f^ven,  they  strike,  devour 
the  course,  hurrying  along  with  unremitting 
velocity.  The  jockeys,  inspired  with  the 
thoughts  of  applause  and  the  hopes  of  victory, 
dap  spun  to  their  willing  horses,  brandish  their 
wldps,  aad  cheer  them  with  their  cries.** 

In  ike  middle  ages  there  were  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  when  the  nobility  indulged  theuL. 
selves  in  running  thdr  horses,  and  eiqwcially  in 
the  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  holidays. 

It  is  certain,  that  horseuraoes  were  held  upon 
various  holidays,  at  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom,  and  in  preference  to  other  pastimes.  *^  It 
had  been  customary,**  says  a  Chester  antiquary, 
*^  time  out  of  mind,  upon  Shrove  Tuesday,  for 
the  company  of  sadlen  belonging  to  the  dty  of 
Chester,  to  present  to  the  dn^wn  a  wooden  ball, 
embellished  with  flowers,  and  placed  upon  the 
point  of  a  lance ;  this  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  presence  of  the  mayor,  at  the  cross  in 
the  *  Bodhee,*  or  Roody,  an  open  place  near 
the  city ;  but  this  year,**  continues  he,  ^*  the 
ball  was  changed  into  a  bell  of  silver,  valued 
at  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  or  more,  to  be 
given  to  him  who  shall  run  the  best,  and  the 
fiurthest  on  horseback,  before  them  upon  the 
same  day.** 

Here  we  see  the  commencement  of  a  regu- 
lar horse-race,  but  whether  the  courses  were 
in  immediate  succession,  or  at  difierent  inter- 
vals,  is  not  perfectly  clear ;  we  find  not,  how- 
ever, the  least  initicatiou  of  distance  posts, 
weighing  the  riden,  loading  them  with  wdghts, 
and  many  other  niceties  Uiat  are  observed  in 
the  present  day. 

Races  something  similar  to  those  above 
mentioned,  are  described  by  Butcher,  as  prac- 
tised in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Stamford, 
in  Lincolnshire.  *'  A  concourse,**  says  he,  **  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  meet  together,  in 
mirth,  peace,  and  amity,  for  the  exerdse  of 
their  swift  running-horses,  every  Thursday  in 
March.  The  prize  they  run  for  is  a  silver  and 
gilt  cup,  with  a  cover,  to  the  value  of  seven  or 
eight  pounds,  provided  by  the  care  of  the  al- 
derman  for  the  time  being ;  but  the  money  is 
raised  out  of  the  interest  of  a  stock  formerly 
made  up  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  which  are 
neighboun  and  welLwishen  to  the  town.** 

Running  horses  are  frequently  mentioned  in 


the  registen  of  the  royal  expenditures.  It  is 
notorious,  that  king  John  was  so  fond  of  swift 
horses  and  dogs  for  the  chase,  that  he  received 
many  of  his  fines  in  the  one  or  the  other ;  bat 
at  the  same  time  it  does  not  appear  that  he  used 
the  horses  for  any  purposes  of  pleasure,  beyond 
the  punuits  of  hunting,  hawking,  snd  sudi  like 
sports  of  the  field. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  the  running- 
horses  purchased  for  the  kingf  s  service,  were 
generally  estimated  at  twenty  marks,  or  thir- 
teen pounds  six  shillings,  and  eightpenoe  each ; 
but  some  few  of  them  were  prized  as  hi^  as 
twenty-five  marks.  An  entry  appeara,  dated 
the  nii^th  year  of  this  king*s  reign,  which  states, 
that  the  king  of  Navarre  sent  him  as  a  present 
two  running-horBes,'wfaich  I  presume  were  very 
valuable,  because  he  gave  the  person  who 
brought  them  no  less  than  one  hundred  ahil- 
lings  for  his  reward. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  public  races  wen 
established  in  many  parts  of  Uie  kingdom ;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  discipline  and  modes  of  pre- 
paring the  hones  upon  such  oocaaonswere 
much  the  same  as  are  practised  in  the  present 
day.  The  races  were  then  called  bell  courses, 
because,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  prize  was 
a  silver  bell. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charies  I. 
races  were  held  in  Hyde  Park,  and  at  New- 
market. After  the  restoration,  horse-ncing 
was  revived  and  much  encouraged  by  Charies 
II.,  who  frequently  honoured  this  pastime  widi 
his  presence;  and, for  his  own  amusement, 
when  he  resided  at  Windsor,  appointed  nces 
to  be  made  in  Datchet  mead.  At  Newmar- 
ket, where  it  is  said  he  entered  horses  and  ran 
them  in  his  name,  he  established  a  house  for 
his  better  accommodation ;  and  he  also  occasi- 
onally vuited  other  places  where  hone-nees 
were  instituted. 

About  this  time  it  seems,  that  the  bells 
were  converted  into  cups,  or  bowls,  or  aom« 
other  ]Heces  of  plate,  wldch  were  ususlly  va- 
lued at  one  hundred  guineas  each ;  and  npon 
these  trophies  of  victory  the  exploits  and  pe- 
digree  of  the  suooessfol  horses  were  most 
commonly  engraved.  William  IH.  was  also  a 
patreniser  of  Uiis  pastime,  and  established  an 
academy  for  riding ;  and  his  queen  not  only 
continued  the  bounty  of  her  predecessors,  but 
added  several  plates  to  the  former  donationsL 
Geoi|;e  I.  instead  of  a  piece  of  plate,  gpive  % 
hundred  guineas,  to  be  paid  in  specie. 


RULES  or  RAcmo. 

Horses  take  their  ages  from  May-Day; 
that  is,  a  horse  foaled  any  time  in  tbe  year 
1828,  will  be  deemed  a  year  old  on  the  1st  at 
May,  1829. 

Four  inches  are  a  hand.  Fourteen  pounds 
are  a  stone. 
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Catch  wdglits  are,  each  partj  to  appoint 
any  person  to  fide  without  weighing. 

A  post  match,  is  to  insert  the  age  of  the 
horses  in  the  article,  and  to  run  any  horse  of 
that  age,  -without  declaring  what  horse,  till  he 
come  to  the  post  to  start 

A  Handicap  Match,  is  A,  B,  and  C,  to  put 
an  equal  sum  each  into  a  luit ;  C,  who  is  the 
bandicapper,  makes  a  match  for  A  and  B, 
who,  when  they  have  perused  it,  put  their 
hands  into  their  pockets,  and  draw  them  out 
closed ;  then  they  open  them  together,  and  if 
both  have  money  in  their  hands,  the  match  is 
confirmed ;  if  neither  have  money,  it  is  no 
match.  In  both  cases,  the  bandicapper  draws 
all  the  money  out  of  the  hat ;  hut  if  one  has 
money  in  his  hand,  and  the  other  none,  then 
it  is  no  match ;  and  he  that  baa  money  in  his 
band  is  entitled  to  the  deposit  in  the  hat. 

Free  Handicap  is  an  expression  which 
frequently  appears  in  race  lists,  the  meaning 
of  which  is,  that  a  number  of  horses  being 
named,  a  weight  is  placed  against  the  name 
of  each,  by  ^e  derk  of  the  races,  or  some 
disinterested  person,  who  is  well  acquainted 
-with  the  performances  of  the  horses.  These 
weights  are  supposed  to  be  such  as  will  bring 
all  the  horses  as  nearly  on  a  par  as  possible ; 
and  the  list  containing  them  being  handed  to 
the  owners  of  each  horse,  they  accept  or  de^ 
cline  aocordii^  aa  they  imagine  the  chances 
are  for  or  against  them. 

Horses  not  entitled  to  start  without  pro- 
ducing  a  proper  certificate  of  their  age,  if  re- 
quired, at  the  time  appointed  in  the  articles, 
except  where  aged  horses  are  included,  and 
in  that  case  a  junior  horse  may  enter  without 
a  certificate  aa  to  age,  provided  he  carry  the 
flame  weight  as  the  aged. 

No  person  shall  start  more  than  one  horse 
of  whidi  be  is  the  owner,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  and  either  in  his  own  name  or  in  that  of 
any  other  person,  for  any  race  for  which  heats 
are  run. 

The  horse  that  has  his  head  at  the  ending- 
post  first,  wins  the  heat 

For  the  best  of  the  plate  where  three  heats 
are  run,  the  horse  is  second  that  wins  one 
beat 

For  the  best  of  heats,  the  horse  is  second 
that  beats  the  other  horse  twice  out  of  three 
times,  though  he  does  not  win  a  heat 

Where  a  plate  is  won  by  two  heats,  the 
preference  of  the  horses  is  determined  by  the 
places  they  get  m  the  second  heat 

Where  a  plate  or  subscription  is  given  for 
the  winner  of  the  beat  of  three  heats,  a  horse, 
to  win  the  prixe,  must  be  the  actual  winner 
of  two  heats,  even  though  no  horse  appear, 
against  him  for  both  or  either  of  the  heats. 

When  three  horses  have  each  won  a  heat, 
they  only  must  start  for  a  fourth,  and  the 
preference  amongst  them  will  be  determined 


by  it,  there  being  before  no  difiference  amongst 
them. 

In  running  of  heats,  if  it  cannot  be  decided 
which  horse  is  first,  the  heat  goes  for  nothing, 
and  they  may  all  start  again,  except  it  be 
between  two  horses  that  had  each  won  a 
heat 

If  a  rider  iall  from  his  horse,  and  the  horse 
be  rode  in  by  a  person  who  is  sufiSdent 
weight,  he  sluJl  take  his  place  the  same  aa  if 
his  rider  had  not  fidlen,  provided  he  go  back 
to  the  place  where  the  rider  feU. 

Jockeys  must  ride  their  horses  to  the  usual 
place  for  weighing  the  riders,  and  he  that  dis- 
mounts before,  or  wants  weight,  is  distanced ; 
unless  he  be  disabled  by  an  accident  which 
should  render  him  incapable  of  riding  back, 
in  which  case  he  may  be  led  or  carried  to  the 
scale. 

Honea*  plates  or  shoes  not  allowed  in  the 
-weight. 

Horses  running  on  the  -wrong  side  of  a  poet, 
and  not  turning  back,  are  distanced. 

Horses  drawn  before  the  plate  is  -won  are 
distanced. 

Horses  are  distanced  if  their  riden  cross  or 
jostle. 

All  complaints  of  foul  riding  must  be  made 
before  or  at  the  time  the  jockey  is  weighed. 

No  distance  in  a  fourth  heat 

A  confirmed  bet  cannot  be  off  but  by  mu- 
tual  consent,  except  in  the  case  hereinafter 
mentioned. 

Either  of  the  betters  may  demand  stakes 
to  be  made,  and  on  refusal  declare  the  bet  to 
be  void. 

If  a  better  be  absent  on  the  day  of  running, 
a  public  declaration  of  the  bet  may  be  made 
on  the  course,  and  a  demand  whether  any 
person  -will  make  stakes  for  the  absent  party, 
and  if  no  person  consent  to  do  so,  the  bet  may 
be  declared  void. 

Bets  agreed  to  be  paid  or  reodved  in  Lon- 
don,  or  any  other  spedfied  place,  cannot  be 
declared  off  on  the  course. 

If  a  match  or  sweepstakes  be  made  for  any 
spedfied  day  in  any  race-week,  and  the  par. 
ties  agree  to  change  the  day  to  any  other  in 
the  same  week,  all  bets  must  stand ;  but  if 
the  parties  agree  to  run  the  ra^  in  a  Afferent 
-week,  all  bets  made  before  the  alteration  shall 
be  void. 

The  person  who  lays  the  odds  has  a  right 
to  choose  a  horse  or  the  field ;  when  a  person 
has  chosen  a  horse,  the  field  is  what  starts 
against  him ;  but  there  is  no  field  without  one 
horse  starts  against  him. 

BeU  and  stakes  made  in  guineas  are  paid 
in  sovereigns. 

If  odds  are  laid  without  mentioning  the 
horse  before  the  race  is  over,  the  bet  must  be 
determined  by  the  state  of  the  odds  at  the 
time  of  making  it 
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Bets  made  in  ranning  are  not  determined 
till  the  plate  is  won,  if  that  heat  be  not  men- 
tioned at  the  time  of  running. 

A  bet  made  after  the  heat  is  over,  if  the 
horse  betted  on  does  not  start,  is  void. 

Bets  determined,  though  the  hone  does 
not  start,  when  the  words  "  play  or  pay,"  are 
made  use  of  in  betting. 

Where  two  horses  run  a  dead  heat  for  a 
sweepstakes  op  plate,  and  the  parties  agree  to 
divide  the  stakes  equally,  all  bets  between 
those  two  horses,  or  between  either  of  them, 
and  the  field,  must  be  setUed  by  the  money 
betted  being  put  together  and  divided  equally 
between  the  parties.  I£^  after  the  dead  heat, 
an  equal  division  of  the  stakes  be  agreed 
upon,  then  the  money  betted  shall  be  put  to. 
gether,  and  be  divided  between  the  parties  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  stakes  shall  have 
been  divided.  If  a  bet  be  made  on  one  of  the 
horses  that  run  the  dead  heat  against  a  horse 
that  was  beaten  in  the  race,  he  who  backed 
the  horse  that  ran  the  dead  heat  wins  half 
his  bet  If  the  dead  heat  be  the  first  event 
of  a  double  bet,  the  bet  shall  be  void. 

Bets  made  on  horses  winning  any  number 


of  races  within  the  year  shall  be  understood, 
however  the  ezpresaion  may  be  varied,  aa 
meanii^  the  year  of  oar  Lord. 

Money  given  to  have  a  bet  laid  shall  not 
be  returned,  though  the  race  be  not  run. 

Matches  and  bets  are  void  on  the  decease  of 
either  party  before  the  match  or  bet  is  deter- 
mined. 

A  horse  walking  over  or  receiving  for^t 
shall  not  be  deemed  a  winner. 

An  untried  stallion  or  mare  is  one  whoee 
produce  has  never  run  in  publio. 

A  maiden  horse  or  mare  is  one  that  has 
never  won. 

FetUherWeight.^-.^  horse  carries  feather 
weight,  when  the  terms  of  Uie  rsoe  allow  the 
owner  to  place  what  rider  he  pleases  on  hia 
back  :  he  consequently  procures  the  lightest 
eligible  jockey  poiaible,  who  weighs-  neither 
before  nor  after  the  race. 

Give  and  take  plates,  are  weights  for  in- 
ches  :  twelve  hands  to  csrry  a  stated  we^t, 
all  above  to  carry  extra,  in  the  proportion  of 
seven  pounds  to  an  inch. — StnM~~TfUrf 
ExpoiAtor. 


Racecourse,  ».  Ground  oyer  which  a  race  is  mn. 


Aicoi  Heath.  A  circular  course,  exactly 
two  miles,  the  last  mile  of  which  forms  the 
Old  Mile.  The  New  Mile  is  straight,  rising 
all  the  way,  and  measures  7  fur.  150  yds. 
The  T.  Y.  C.  (psrt  of  the  New  Mile)  is 
3  fur.  95  yds. 

Buxton,     A  circular  course  of  ope  mile. 

Chelmtford.  An  oval  course,  thirty  yards 
short  of  two  miles ;  but  by  starting  between 
the  distance  post  and  the  winning  chair,  it  be- 
comes  two  complete  miles. 

Cheater.  A  circular  course  of  one  mile. 
It  is  a  complete  flat,  and  perliaps  the  plea, 
santest  course  in  England  for  spectators. 

Donctuter.  A  circular  course  of  1  mile, 
7  fur.  70  yds.  The  other  courses  are  formed 
of  portions  of  this  circle,  namely.  Red  House 
Inn,  5  fur.  164  yds.  T.  Y.  C.  7  fiir. 
189  yds.  FitzDvilliam  Course,  1  mile,  4  fur. 
10  yds.  St.  Leger  Course,  1  mile,  6  fur. 
1 32  yds.  Two  Mile  Course,  2  miles,  25  yds. 
Four  Mile  Course,  (twice  round)  3  miles, 
7  fur.  219  yds. 

Egham.  A  flat  oval  course,  66  yds.  short 
of  2  miles. 

Epsom.  Two  miles,  the  last  mile  and  a 
half  of  which  is  the  Derby  and  Oaks  Course. 
The  Craven  Course  is  one  mile  and  a  quarter 
of  the  same  ground.  Epsom  Course  can  be 
properly  called  neither  circular,  oval,  nor  tri- 
i^pgular. — It  is  altogether  one  of  the  worst 
courses  in  England. 

Knuttford,  A  flat  circular  course  of  one 
mile. 


The  principal 

A  circular  mile  eonne,  and 


Lancoiter. 
good  turf. 

Leeds.  A  circular  course  of  1  mile,  2  fur. 
48  yds.  There  is  also  a  atrsigfat  course, 
through  the  centre  of  the  circular  one,  of 
2  fiir.  158  yds.,  which,  uniting  with  each  half 
of  the  circle,  forms  two  other  courses,  in  the 
form  of  a  sector,  the  one  1  mile,  11  yds.,  the 
other  1  mile,  135  yds. 

Liverpool.  The  Old  Course  is  an  oval 
mile,  fiat,  and  very  good  turf.  The  New 
Course  is  one  mile  and  a  half,  foimii^  an 
ill-defined  oblong  square ;  and  though  nearly 
flat,  is  a  very  distressing  course  for  hwsea. 
It  is  a  new  establishment,  races  were  held 
upon  it  this  yesr  (1829)  for  the  first  time. 
The  form  is  bad  it  is  too  elongated,  and  in 
consequence  causes  the  horses,  for  a  great 
part  of  the  length,  to  be  too  far  distant.  The 
Old  and  the  New  Course  are  situated  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  asunder. 

Manchester.  An  oval  course  of  7  inr. 
184  yds.  The  Cup  Course  is  2  miles,  168 
yds.  The  T.  Y.  C.  5  fur.  184  yds.  There 
is  a  hill,  and  the  course  is  by  no  means  of 
the  best  description. 

Newcastle.  A  sort  of  square  of  1  mile, 
6  fur.  132  yds. 

Newton.  A  triangular  course  of  one  mile. 

Nottingham.  A  circular  course  of  1  mile, 
2  fur.  and  1 1  yds. 

Oxford.  Flat,  oval  course,  2  miles  all 
but  a  distance. 

PonUfraet.    An  oval  course,  formed  <m 
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the  gentle  declivity  of  rising  ground,  2  miles, 
Ifur. 

Preston,  An  indifferent  oval  course,  one 
mile. 

Stockbridge.  An  oval  course,  rather  hiUy, 
the  last  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  a  straight 
line.  There  is  one  straight  mile,  and  also  a 
circular  course  of  about  one  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter; the  latter  is  called  the  New  Course. 

York,    T.  Y.  C.  6  fur.  59  yds.     Mile 


Coune,  1  mile,  8  yds.  Last  mile  and  quar- 
ter, 1  mile,  2  fur.,  15  yds.  Last  mile  and 
half,  1  mile,  4  fur.,  18  yds.  Last  mile  and 
three  quarters,  1  mile,  5  fiir.,  160  yds.  Two- 
mile  Course,  1  mile,  7  fur.,  85  yds.  Four, 
mile  Course,  S  mile,  7  fiir.,  24  yds.  York 
Course  is  situated  upon  low  ground,  and,  in 
consequence,  becomes  very  heavy  in  wet  wea- 
ther—7ur/  Espositor, 


Racehorse,  s»  A  horse  bred  to  nm  for  prizes. 


There  is  much  dispute  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  thorough-bred  horse.  By  some 
he  is  traced  to  both  sire  and  dam  to  Eastern 
parentis ;  others  believe  him  to  be  the  native 
horse,  improved  and  perfected  by  judicious 
crossing  vrith  the  Barb,  the  Turk,  or  the  Ara- 
bian. ''  The  Stud  Book,"*  which  is  an  autho- 
rity acknowledged  by  every  English  breeder, 
traces  all  the  old  racers  to  some  Eastern  ori- 
gin ;  or  it  traces  them  until  the  pedigree  is  lost 
in  the  uncertainty  of  an  early  period  of  breed- 
ing. If  a  ped^free  of  a  racer  of  the  present  day 
be  required,  it  is  traced  back  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  ends  with  a  well-known  racer  ;--or, 
if  an  earlier  derivation  be  required,  that  ends 
either  with  an  eastern  horse,  or  in  obscurity. 

It  must,  on  the  whole,  be  allowed,  that  the 
present  English  thorough-bred  horse  is  of  fo- 
reign extraction,  improved  and  perfected  by  the 
mfluenoe  of  the  climate,  and  by  diligent  culti^ 
▼ation.  There  are  some  exceptions,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sampson  and  Bay-Mdton,  in  each  of 
whom,  although  the  best  horses  of  their  day, 
there  was  a  cross  of  vulgar  blood ;  but  they  are 
only  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  In  our  best 
racing  stables,  and,  particularly  in  the  studs  of 
the  Earls  of  Groevenor  and  E^mont,  this  is 
an  acknowledged  principle ;  and  it  is  not,  when 
properly  considered,  a  principle  at  all  deroga. 
tory  to  the  credit  of  the  country.  The  British 
climate,  and  British  skill,  made  the  thorough- 
bred horse  what  he  is. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  race-horse,  the  strictest  attention  has  for 
the  last  fifty  years  been  paid  to  pedigree.  In 
the  descent  of  almost  every  modem  racer,  not 
the  slightest  flaw  can  be  discovered  :  or  when, 
with  the  splendid  exception  of  Sampson  and 
Bay-Malton,  one  drop  of  common  blood  has 
mingled  with  the  pure  stream,  it  has  been  im- 
mediately detected  in  the  inferiority  of  form, 
and  deficiency  of  bottom,  and  it  has  required 
two  or  three  generations  to  wipe  away  the  stain, 
and  get  rid  of  its  consequences. 

The  racer  is  generally  distinguished  by  his 
beautiful  ArabUm  head ; — his  fine  and  finely- 
aet-on-neck ;    his  oblique,  lengthened  shouL 


ders  *, — ^well-bent  hinder  legs ; — his  ample,mus. 
cular  quarters^-his  flat  legs,  rather  short  from 
the  knee  downward,  although  not  always  so 
deep  as  they  should  be ;.  and  his  long  and 
elastic  pastern.  These  are  separately  consi- 
dered where  the  structure  of  the  horse  is 
treated  of. 

The  racer,  however,  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful form,  is  occasionally  a  sorry  animaL  There 
is  sometimes  a  want  of  energy  in  an  apparently 
fitultless  shape,  for  which  there  is  no  account- 
ing; but  there  are  two  points  among  those  just 
enumerated  which  will  rarely  or  never  de- 
ceive, a  well-placed  shoulder,  and  a  well-bent 
hinder  leg. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  breed  of 
racing  horses  has  lately  very  considerably  dege- 
nerated. This  is  not  ^e  case.  Thorough-bred 
horses  were  formerly  fewer  in  number,  and  their 
performances  created  greater  wonder.  The 
breed  has  now  increased  twenty-fold,  and  su- 
periority is  not  so  easily  obtained  among  so 
many  competitors.  If  one  circumstance  could, 
more  than  any  other,  produce  this  degeneracy, 
it  would  be  our  absurd  and  cruel  habit  of  bring, 
ing  out  horses  too  soon,  and  the  frequent  fid- 
lure  of  their  1^  before  they  have  come  to  their 
full  power,  ^lilders  and  Eclipse  did  not  ap- 
pear  until  they  were  five  years  old :  but  many 
of  our  best  horses,  and  those  perhaps,  who 
would  have  shown  equal  excellence  with  the 
most  celebrated  racers,  are  foundered  and  de- 
stroyed before  that  period. 

Whether  the  introduction  of  short  races,  and 
so  young  horses,  be  advantageous,  and  whether 
stoutness  and  usefulness  may  not  thus  be  some- 
what too  much  sacrificed  to  speed :  whether 
there  may  be  danger  that  an  animal  designed 
for  service  may,  in  process  of  time,  be  frittered 
away  almost  to  a  ^adow  of  what  he  was,  in 
order  that  at  two  years  old,  over  the  one-mile, 
course,  he  may  astonish  the  crowd  by  his  fleet- 
ness,— jue  questions  that  more  concern  the 
sporting  man  than  the  agriculturist ;  and  yet 
they  concern  the  agriculturist  too,  for  racing  is 
principally  valuable  as  connected  with  breeding, 
and  as  the  test  of  breeding.     Vide  Tiuimino. 


Racer,  s.  A  Runner,  one  that  contends  in  speed. 
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Rack,  ».  An  engine  of  torture ;  extreme  pain ;  the  douds  as  they  are 
driren  by  the  wind ;  a  wooden  grate  in  which  hay  is  placed  for  cattle  ; 
arrack,  a  spirituous  liquor. 

Racket,  s.  An  irregular  clattering  noise ;  the  instrument  with  which 
players  strike  the  balL 

Rackets,  s,  A  fine  manly  game,  in  which  a  small  ball  and  cat-gut  imple- 
ment are  used. 

Raffle,  s.  A  species  of  game  or  lottery,  in  which  many  stake  a  small 
part  of  the  value  of  some  single  thing,  in  consideration  of  a  chance  to 
gain  it. 
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It  i»  exactly  equal  thaA  you  throw  32  or 
more. — Hcyle. 


Ragstome,  *.   A  stone  so  named  from  its  breaking  in  a  rugged  manner ; 

the  stone  with  which  they  smooth  the  edge  of  a  tool  new  ground  and 

left  ragged. 
Rake,  v.  To  gather  with  a  rake ;  to  heap  together  and  cover ;  to  fire  <» 

a  ship  in  the  direction  of  head  and  stem ;  a  veterinary  operation. 
Raking,  a.  An  operation  performed  on  a  horse. 

to  ascertain  the  existence  of  stone  in  the  blad- 
der, or  the  degree  of  distension  of  the  bladder 
in  suppression  of  urine,  for  the  bladder  wiD  be 
easily  felt  below  the  gut ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  heat  of  the  intestine,  the  degree  of  in- 
flammation in  it  or  in  the  bUdder  may  be  do- 
tected. — Blaine. 


Rak%nff.^^Thu  consists  in  introducing  the 
hand  into  the  horse^s  rectum,  and  drawing  out 
any  hardened  dung  that  may  be  there.  It  may 
be  necessary  in  costiveness  or  fever,  if  a  clys- 
ter pipe  cannot  be  obtained ;  but  an  injection 
npill  better  effect  the  purpose,  and  ^th  less  in- 
oonyenience  to  the  animal.  The  introduction 
of  the  hand  into  the  rectum  is,  however,  useful 


Ram,  s.  a  male  sheep. 

Rammer,  »•    An  instrument  with  which  anything  is  driven  hard ;  the 

stick  with  which  the  charge  is  forced  into  the  gun. 
Rana,  s.  That  class  of  animals  in  the  Linnsean  system  to  which  the  frog 

and  the  toad  belong. 
Random,  a.  Done  by  chance,  roving  without  direction. 
Range,  v.  To  place  in  order ;  to  pass  over ;  to  rove  at  large. 
Range,  s.  Anything  placed  in  a  line;  excursion;  room  for  excursion; 

compass  taken  in  by  anything  excursive ;  line  of  a  shot. 
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Ranger,  t.  One  that  ranges  ;  a  rarer ;  a  dog  that  beats  tlie  gronnd ;  ona 

whose  bnainesB  it  is  to  rechaae  the  wild  beasts  from  the  purlieus  of  the 

forest,  and  to  present  offences  within  the  forest. 
Rapacious,  a.  Given  to  pluoder,  seizing-  by  riolence. 
Rape,  m.  Something  snatched  away  ;  a  plant,  from  the  seed  of  which  oil 

is  expressed. 
Rasm,  a.  Hasty,  precipitate.  An  efflorescence  on  the  body,  a  breaking  out. 
Rasp,  v.  To  rub  to  powder  with  a  very  rough  file. 
Rasp,  «.  A  lai^e  rough  file,  commonly  used  to  wear  away  wood. 
Rat,  s.  An  animal  of  the  mouse  kind  that  infests  houses  and  ships. 
Ratapia,  *.  A  fine  liqueur,  prepared  irom  the  kernels  of  apricots  and 

spirits. 
Ratak,  m.  An  Indian  cone. 
Rate,  t.  The  pace  of  a  setter,  painter,  or  horse. 

Rate,  v.  To  value  at  a  certain  price  ;  to  chide  hastily  and  Tehemently. 
Ratsbanb,  a.  Poison  for  rate;  arsenic. 
Ravel,  t>.  To  entangle,  to  involTe,  to  perplex. 
Raven,  t.  A  large  black  fowl ;  a  bird  of  prey. 


RmeaorGnatCorbi*  Crau.   (Corvui 
Corax,  Lm. ;  Le  Corbmv,  BiirF.)l.Thii  i> 

the  iMgetl  of  this  kind ;  ittlongthiiiboTelwo 
feet;  bmdth  taar.  lu  billii  •trangudTct; 
thick  at  the  hue ;  it  mouare*  Hmevlnl  moni 
than  two  inche*  uul  a  half  in  length,  and  it 
coTcrad  vlth  (trong  luin  or  briitln,  which 
extend  abon  half  it*  length,  coToring  the  noa- 
trili :  the  gcnsnl  eolour  of  the  npper  [Ml*  i) 
a  Bneglo«j  black,  nBe«tingal>lu(i  lint  in  par. 
tjcnlar  light* ;  the  tmiler  parti  an  dollei,  and 
of  a  duik  J  bue. 


The  raTCD  ii  well  known  in  all  paitt  of  tlie 
world,  and  in  timei  of  ignonnce  and  aupenlL 
EioQ,  wia  conaidend  aa  ominoui,  fontcUii^ 
fbturo  eventa  hj  ita  horrid  croakiogs,  and  an- 
nouncing impending  ealamitiai :  in  tboao  timea 
the  raTon  wai  coopered  ai  a  bird  of  nit  im- 
parlance, and  the  miona  cliuign  and  modu- 
latioo)  of  iti  nice  were  itudied  with  the  moat 
carefdl  attention,  and  wan  made  nae  of  I>t 
artful  and  deiigning  men  to  miilead  the  ignch. 
nnt  and  credulaot.  It  ii  a  very  iong-liTed 
bird,  and  ii  luppoacd  lometimea  to  live  a  ceo- 
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tury  or  men.  It  is  fond  of  canion,  wliich  it 
•cents  ftt  %  great  distance ;  it  is  said  that  it  will 
destroy  rabbits,  youi^  docks,  and  chickens :  it 
has  been  known  to  seize  on  young  lambs  which 
have  been  dropped  in  a  weak  state,  and  pick 
out  their  eyes  while  yet  alive :  it  will  suck  the 
eggs  of  other  birds ;  it  feeds  also  on  earth- 
worms, reptiles,  and  even  shelLfish  when 
uiged  by  hunger. 

It  may  be  rendered  very  tame  and  fMniliar, 
and  has  been  firequently  taught  to  pronounce  a 
variety  of  words :  it  is  a  crafty  bird,  and  will 
frequently  pick  up  things  of  value,  such  as 
rings,  money,  &c.  and  carry  them  to  its  hiding 
place.  It  makes  its  nest  early  in  the  spring, 
and  builds  in  trees  and  the  holes  of  rocks,  lay- 
ii^  five  or  six  qggs,  of  a  pale  bluish  green  co- 
lour,  spotted  with  brown.  The  female  sits 
about  twenty  days,  and  is  constantly  attended 
by  the  male,  who  not  only  provides  her  with 
abundance  of  food,  but  relieves  her  in  turn, 
and  takes  her  place  in  the  nest. 

The  natives  of  Greenland  eat  the  flesh,  and 
make  a  covering  for  themselves  with  the  skins 
of  these  birds,  which  they  wear  next  their  bo- 
dies. 


In  1808,  a  raven  was  kept  at  the  Red  Lion, 
Hungerford :  a  gentleman*s  chaise,  in  turning 
into  the  yard,  ran  over  the  leg  of  his  New. 
foundland-dog,  and  while  examining  the  injary 
done,  Ralph  was  evidently  a  concerned  spec- 
tator.   When  the  dog  was  tied  up,  under  the 
manger  with  the  horses,  Ralph  attended  opon 
him  with  particular  kindness:  this  waa  so 
marked,  that  it  was  observed  to  the  hosUer, 
who  said,  that  he  had  been  bred  from  his  pin- 
feather  in  intimacy  with  a  dog,  that  the  affec 
tion  between  them  was  mutual,  and  that  all  the 
neighbourhood  had  been  witnesses  of  the  acts 
of  fondness  they  had  conferred  upon  each  other. 
This  dog  also  had  his  leg  broke,  and  during  the 
long  time  he  was  confined  Ralph  waited  upon 
him  and  carried  him  provisions  daily ;  by  acci- 
dent the  hostler  shut  the  stable^door,  and  Ralph 
was  deprived  of  the  company  of  his  firiend  the 
whole  night,  but  in  the  morning  the  bottom 
of  the  door  was  found  so  pecked,  that  Ralph 
would,  in  another  hour,  have  made  his  own 
entrsnoe  port. — Bewick. 


Ravenous,  a.  Furiously  yoracious,  hungry  to  rage. 

Raw,  a.  Not  subdued  by  fire ;  not  covered  with  the  skin  ;  sore ;  imma- 
ture ;  unseasoned  ;  bleak,  chill. 

Ray,  tf.  A  beam  of  light ;  a  genus  of  the  class  amphibia,  including  the 
skate,  sturgeon,  thomback,  and  torpedo. 

Rebound,  s.  The  act  of  flying  back  in  consequence  of  motion  resisted. 

Recharge,  ».  Among  hunters,  a  lesson  which  the  huntsman  winds  on 
the  horn  when  the  hoilnds  have  lost  their  game. 

Recheat,  s»  a  lesson  which  the  huntsman  winds  on  the  horn  when  the 
dogs  are  at  fault,  to  bring  them  back  from  pursuing  a  counterscent. 

Recipe,  «.  A  medical  prescription. 

Recoil,  c;.  To  rush  back  from  resistance ;  the  rebound  of  a  gun. 


Recoil. — Whatever  retards  the  exit  of  the 
charge  operates  like  an  increase  of  lead,  and, 
by  confining  the  force  of  the  explosion  the  more 
to  the  barrel,  produces  a  greater  recoil,  hence 
partly  it  is,  that  in  proportion  as  the  barrel  be- 
comes  foul  within  by  repeated  firing,  the  re- 
coil increases.  A  piece  will  recoil  if,  from  the 
breach  plug  being  made  too  short,  there  remain 
•ome  turns  of  the  screw  not  filled  up,  these 
hollows,  wherein  a  part  of  the  powder  is  lodged, 
forming  an  obstacle  that  confines  and  retards 
the  explosion.  A  barrel  mounted  on  a  stock 
that  is  very  straight,  will  recoil  more  thsn  when 
mounted  on  a  stock  that  is  considerably  bent, 
as  the  curvature  serves  to  break  and  deaden 
the  force  of  the  recoil ;  and,  sometimes  also,  a 
fowling  piece  will  recoil  from  ihe  shooter  ap. 
plying  it  improperly  to  his  shoulder,  for  if  the 


butt  is  not  applied  closely  to  the  shoulder,  or 
is  applied  so  as  to  be  supported  only  at  a  sin- 
gle point,  the  recoil  will  be  much  more  sensi- 
bly felt,  than  when  the  hollow  of  the  butt  em- 
braces the  shoulder,  and  is  firmly  supported  by 
the  weight  of  the  body.  Guns  are  observed  to 
recoil  more  alter  being  fired  a  number  of  times, 
than  they  did  at  the  beginning.  The  matto* 
which  is  left  on  the  inside  of  the  banel  after 
the  explosion,  and  which  increases  on  every 
discharge,  attracts  m<HSture  very  quickly,  es- 
pecially if  the  saltpetre  employed  in  the  pow- 
der  was  not  well  purified  from  the  admixture 
of  common  salt  which  it  contains  in  its  rough 
state.  This  moisture  becomes  consideEahle 
after  a  few  discharges,  and,  being  formed  into 
vapour  by  the  heat  during  the  explosion,  adds 
its  expansive  effort  to  that  of  the  inflamed  pow- 
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der,  and  greatly  increases  the  agitation  and  re- 
coil. Owing  to  tluB  cause,  probably,  nither 
than  to  that  before  mentioned,  arises  the  re- 
ooU,  from  some  turns  of  the  breech  screw  not 


being  filled  up  by  the  breech  plug,  and  thereby 
afFoi>iing  a  lodgment  to  moisture.— ^s«ay  on 
Shoaling, 


Rectified  Spirit,  9,  Alcohol,  or  spirit  of  wine. 


This  is  obtained  in  a  dilute  state  from  fer- 
mented  liquors  by  distillation,  and  is  after- 
wards  rectified  or  concentrated,  by  repeating 
the  operation  two  or  three  times.  Rectified 
apirit  is  the  basis  of  many  useful  embrocations, 
for  strains,  bruises,  &c.  It  dissolTes  cam. 
phor  and  all  the  resins  very  readily :  hence 
we  have  camphorated  spirit,  opodeldoc,  Friar's 
balsam,  &c.  Mixed  wiUi  an  equal  qiumtity  of 
water  it  forms  what  is  termed  proof  spirit, 
which  is  the  liquid  generally  employed  for 
making  tinctures.  Rectified  spirit  is  often 
used  undiluted  as  im  embrocation  for  strains ; 
and,  when  the  injury  b  deeply  seated,  may  be 
serviceable.  I  think,  however,  it  is  rendered 
more  eflScadouB  by  the  addition  of  soi^,  am- 


monia  and  camphor,  or  oil  of  rosemary.  Rec- 
tified spirit  is  never  employed  as  an  internal 
remedy  in  the  horse;  though  fermented  li- 
quors, such  as  beer,  porter,  or  wine,  have  been 
often  given  with  advantage,  in  cases  which 
required  cordials.  Horses,  that  have  been  so 
fiitigued  with  a  long  chase  or  journey  as  to 
refuse  their  food  and  appear  quite  exhausted, 
are  much  refreshed  by  taking  a  cordial  ball  in 
half  a  pint  of  beer,  and  feed  soon  after  with 
great  alacrity.  The  advantage  thus  derived  is 
merely  temporary,  as  they  are  not  by  this 
treatment  rendered  adequate  to  another  chase 
or  journey  quicker  than  they  would  other- 
wise  be. 


Red,  (u  Of  the  colour  of  blood,  of  one  of  the  primitiye  colours. 
Redbreast,  s.  A  small  bird  so  named  from  the  colour  of  its  breast,  called 
also  a  Robin. 


This  welLknown  species  of  warbler  needs 
little  description.  The  upper  parts  are  of  a 
yellowish  brown,  tinged  with  ash-colour;  fore- 
head  and  from  chin  to  breast  of  a  deep  rufous 
orange ;  belly  and  vent  whitish ;  the  plumage 
of  both  sexes  are  alike ;  the  nestling-feathers 
of  young  birds  are  spotted ;  and  they  do  not 
possess  the  red  on  the  breast  for  two  or  three 
months  after  they  leave  the  nest. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  migrative  species,  but 
from  no  other  reason  than  their  more  firequent 
and  numerous  appearance  about  our  habiti^ 
tions  in  the  winter,  when  the  woods  and  fields 
are  destitute  of  insects ;  it  is  then  they  seek 
the  protection  of  man,  and  are  so  tame  as  to 
enter  doors  and  windows,  and  pick  up  the 
crumbs  &llen  from  the  table ;  here  they  too 
finoquently  fidl  a  sacrifice  to  the  watchful  cat. 


cc 


The  redbreast,**  says  Fleming,  in  a  letter 
to  Colonel  Montagu,  **is  only  occasionally 
observed  in  Zetland  after  gales  of  wind.*' 
Whether  in  spring  or  autumn,  or  at  what  sea- 
son, is  not  mentioned  ;  but  most  probably  in 
the  latter,  when  those  which  breed  in  the 
more  northern  parts  of  the  European  conti- 
nent  may  be  shifting  their  quarters,  and,  by 
accident,  are  driven  firom  Norway.  It  sings 
throughout  the  wmter,  except  in  severe  wea- 
ther. About  the  beginning  of  April  it  pre- 
pares a  nest  in  some  mossy  bank  or  out-build. 
ing,  composed  of  dead  leaves,  green  moss,  and 
stalks  of  plants,  lined  with  hair;  and  lays 
firom  five  to  seven  whitish  eggs  spotted  with 
rust-oolour  and  dnereous ;  their  weight  about 
twenty-dz  grains.— Jlfofita;^. 


Red  Deer,  s.  The  stag,  the  greater  deer.     Vide  Stag. 
Rbdlead,  $•  Minium. 

Redpole,  8.   A  bird  of  the  finch  tribe,  so  called  from  a  red  spot  on  the 
crown  of  the  head. 


This  bird  is  less  than  the  common  linnet 
and  twite,  and  although  like  them,  subject  to 
a  partial  change  of  colour  at  a  particular  sea- 
son, may  be  readily  distinguished  from  them, 
as  well  by  other  peculiar  characteristics  as  by 
its  inferiority  of  size,  weighing  about  two 
drachms  and  a  half;  length  five  inches ;  the  bOl 
ia  of  a  light  colour,  inclining  to  duU  yellow ; 
irides  hazel ;  the  forehead  is  of  a  purplish  red ; 


the  feathers  of  all  the  other  parts  are  dusky, 
maigined  with  rufous-brown ;  chin  black  ; 
throat  and  breast  pink ;  sides  streaked  with 
dusky;  belly  white;  quills  and  tail  dusky, 
edged  with  pale  brown ;  in  some  the  rump  is 
tinged  with  pink ;  legs  dusky. 

The  female  differs  in  being  somewhat  lighter 
above,  and  in  the  colour  on  the  head,  which 
is  not  so  br^ht,  sometimes  yellowish.     This 
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•ax  hi*  the  black  ipat  on  thci  chin,  but  none 
of  the  ^k  on  the  braut  lad  IhroU.  Id 
coDflnsnient  thej  l«e  the  pink  cglonr  on  the 
bnutU  the  fint  moulting ;  mt  the  MCOtid  the 
coloor  on  the  head  chti^ea  to  a  gneoiih  ;el- 
lov.  Bcchitds  had  a  male,  Ihe  head  of 
wbkh  tnmod  to  a  fine  gold  colour  after  tha 
(bird  maalting.  Tbe  joni^  tdida  an  dcati- 
toU  of  the  ^nk  fcMhcra;  and  indeed  (he 


itaUoB 

Thii  ipedH  ii  tccj  generally  diSiued 
thronghout  Europe ;  hnt  ita  aative  rvgiona 
Hem  lo  be  the  Dorthera  parta.  They  im^ 
Genuaof  in  gnat  flocki  towarii  the  end  of 
October,  and  again  retire  in  the  mouthi  of 
March  uid  Apii) — Montagu. 


Rbdshank,  Rkd-leogbd  Horseman,  Pool  Snifb,  or  Sand  Cock, 
(^Seotopax  calidru.  Limn.;  La  Gtevalier  attx  Piedt  rouge*.  Buff.) 
t.  A  bird. 


This  bird  wtdghi  about  fire  OQOcea  and  a 
haK :  iti  length  ia  ivelve  inchea,  and  breadth 
tmnty-one.  The  lull,  from  the  tip  to  the 
comer*  of  the  mouth,  i>  more  than  an  itich 
.  and  three  qiuuten  long,  black  at  the  point, 
and  red  tonrdi  the  bue  :  the  featfaera  on  the 
crawn  of  the  head  an  daik-brown,  edged  with 
pale  tufooB;  a  light  or  vhitiah  line  paaaet 
OTer  and  escirclo  each  eye,  from  the  camera 
of  which  a  dark-brown  ipol  ■•  Extended  lo 
the  beak :  iiidea  liaul ;  the  hinder  part  of 
the  neck  ii  obicunly  ipotted  with  dark-brown, 
en  a  nut]'  aah-coloured  gronnd ;  the  throat 
and  forepart  are  mora  diidncllj  marked  or 
atieaked  with  Ipota  of  the  aame  colour  :  on 
the  bnaat  and  belly,  which  an  white,  tinged 
with  aah,  tbe  apou  an  thinly  diitrihated, 
and  an  ihaped  aomething  like  the  heada  of 
airowa  or  daRa.  The  general  ^ipearance  of 
the  upper  parta  of  the  plumage  ia  glouy  olive- 
hrown  ;  tome  of  the  feathcn  are  quite  plain, 
otbert  tpotled  on  the  edgei  with  dark-brown, 
and  thoae  on  the  ihoulden,  ac^iulan,  and 


tertialt  aie  (nnirenely  mariced  with  die  aame 
coloured  wared  bara,  on  a  pale  maty  gronnd : 
the  haatard  wing  and  primary  qnillt  are  darit- 
brown ;  the  inner  weba  a[  the  latter  are 
deeply  edged  with  white,  bvckled  w 
and  Hune  of  those  quilli  next  the  i 
are  elegantly  marked,  near  their  tipa,  with 
narrow  brown  Unca,  pointed  and  ihaped  to  tha 
form  of  («h  feather ;  aome  of  the  Mconda. 
riei  are  barred  in  neaHy  the  nine  tnaiiner, 
othen an  white  ;  back  while;  the  tail-leathera 
and  coTcrta  are  beantifuUy  marked  with  alter, 
nate  bara  of  duaky  and  white ;  (he  middl* 
onea  alighlly  tinged  with  mat  colour-,  le|a 
red,  and  meaaure  from  tbe  end  of  the  tooa  U> 
the  upper  ban  part  of  the  thigh,  (bur  incbet 
and  a  half. 

Thi>  ipedea  ia  of  a  aolitary  diaiacter,  be- 
ing moatly  aeen  alone,  or  in  pain  only.  It 
leaidea  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  fen 
counttiea,  in  the  wet  and  manhy  gronada, 
where  it  breedi  and  nara  ita  young-  It  Eaya 
four  (gga,  whitiah,   tinged   with  olive,  and 
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mulced  ivtth  imdolir  ipou  of  blicli,  chkiflj 
on  the  thkkn  end.  Pcnnuit  uul  iMhim  By, 
icBkai  rotind  itt  not,  when  dJMurbed,  uuildiig 
k  noiH  like  ft  Upvlilf;.  It  ia  Dot  »  oommoD 
on  thv  ica>ihonfl  m  BrenJ  otben  of  its  kin- 
dnd  apedflL 

Ornitholcgiftt  differ  moch  ia  tbeii  ducrip- 
tioiu  of  tlic  redahank,  and  probably  hare 
coofoimded  it  vitb  othera  of  tbe  red-legged 
trilie,  whoH  proper  nunn  are  yet  wanting,  or 
luvoifed  in  doabt  and  unoertunty.  Latham, 
in  liii  lapplenient,  doacribea  thii  bird  ai  dif. 
loii^  •■>  much  in  ita  nimnnr  and  irinter 
dreea,  ud  it*  velgbt,  u  to  appear  to  ba  of 
t«D  diiliact  apedea.  Time  ii  reaaon  to  be. 
Iters  tbat  eereTal  apfldes  of  tbe  acolopai  and 
tringa  genera,  wbich  baie  not  been  taken  into 
tlie  liat  of  Britiah  birda,  iqipeai  occaaionally  in 
Great  Brilun,  and  that  thi>  drcumitance,  to- 
gether with  the  difference  of  age  and  mx,  bu 
occaeioaed  much  canfiinon. 

Rxl-l»ggtd  Godait,  Spelled  Snipt  ar 
BarkeT^  Spatltd  Redihank.  (Seehpa*  To- 
tamu,  LiKN. ;  Lt  Chnaiier  Rouge,  Burr.] 
— Tbe  length  of  thii  bird,  from  tbe  tip  of  the 
lull  to  the  end  of  the  tail  ia  twelve  inchea, 
mud  to  the  end  of  the  toea,  fourteen  incliM 
and  a  half;  itt  breadth,  twenty-one  inchea  and 
a  qoarter,  and  ita  w«glit  abont  Afo  ouncea 
two  dracbniB,  aToirdupoiBe,  The  bill  ia  ilen- 
der.  meaanraa  two  inehea  and  a  half  from  the 
comen  of  the  mouth  to  the  tip,  and  is  for  half 
ita  length,  neareit  to  the  baae,  red,  the  other 
put   black :    iijdee   haiel ;  the  hsad,   neck. 

Redwing,  «.  A  bird. 


breaat,  and  helly  are  apotted  in  Mreaka,  mot- 
tled and  bured  with  dingy  ath-bnnm  and  duD 
whit«,  darker  on  the  cmwn  and  hinder  part  of 
the  neck :  the  throat  ia  white,  and  linea  of 
the  aame  colonr  paaa  from  the  upper  ndea  of 
the  beak  orer  each  eye,  from  the  comera  of 
wkiich  two  bnwn  onea  are  extended  to  tho 
noatrila :  the  ground  colour  of  the  ahoiJdera, 
Bcapulart,  lemer  coverta,  and  tail,  ia  ■  glony 
oliTe-biown ;  the  lealben  on  alt  tbeee  parta 
ate  indented  on  the  edgea,  more  or  leia,  with 
triangular.aluqied  white  apota.  The  back  ia 
white ;  tbe  mmp  bairsd  with  wired  line*  of 
aaLiColonied  brown,  and  dingy  iriiila;  the 
tent-fcatben  are  marked  nearly  in  the  aame 
manner,  but  with  a  great  portion  of  white : 
tbe  tail  and  coverta  are  alao  baned  with  nar- 
row WBTcd  linea,  of  a  dull  aah-colonr,  and,  in 

Five  «i  the  primary  nuilla  are  daik-brown, 
tinged  with  oUtc  ;  the  abaft  of  the  flnt  qnill 
ia  while ;  the  next  lii  an.  In  the  male,  tather 
deeply  lipped  with  white,  and  aligbtly  ipotted 
and  barred  with  brown  :  the  lecondaiie*,  •■ 
&raa  they  an  uncoieied,  when  the  winga  aM 
extended,  are  of  the  mme  anowy  iriiileneia  aa 
the  back.  The  featbera  which  cover  the  up- 
per part  of  tbe  thigha,  and  tfaoee  near  them, 
are  bluahed  with  a  reddiah  or  vinoua  colour  : 
the  I^  are  of  a  deep  orange  red,  and  mea- 
Bute,  from  the  end  af  the  middle  toe-nail  to 
tiie  upper  bare  part  of  the  thigh,  Sie  inchea 
and  a  halt — B»aiclt. 


Jtedurinff,  Sainepipe,  or  Wind  Thmth.  I Thia  iHid  i*  not  mon  than  eight  inchea  in 

(  Ttirdttt  iliacta,  Lms  ;  Le  Mount,  Bvn.)  \  length.    The  Mil  ia  of  a  dark-hniwn  colour 
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BO  contrived  as  to  admit  1%ht  barely  snflBcieiit 
to  direct  them  to  their  food;  every  object 
vfaidi  might  tend  to  remind  them  of  their 
former  liberty  waa  carefully  kept  oat  of  s^||ht, 
auch  as  the  fields,  the  woods,  die  birds,  or 
whatever  might  disturb  the  repose 
for  their  improvement.  Under  this 
ment  these  birds  fitttened,  to  the  great  profit 
of  their  proprietors,  who  sold  them  to  Roman 
epicures  for  three  denarii,  or  about  two  ahiU 

lings  sterling,  each. 

•  •  • 

A  redwing  waa  taken  up,  November  7th, 
1785,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which,  on 
its  approach  to  land,  had  flown  against  the 
light-houae  at  Tynemouth,  and  was  so  stunned 
that  it  fell  to  the  ground  and  died  soon  after ; 
the  light  most  probably  had  attracted  its  at- 

tention. 

•  •  • 

When  redwings  appear  on  the  eastern  coast, 
they  as  commonly  announce  the  approach  of 
the  woodcock,  aa  does  the  arrival  of  the  wry- 
neck  that  of  the  cuckoo,  in  the  south 

Bewiclu^Daniel, 


eyes  deep  hazel ;  the  plumage  in  general  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  thrush;  but  a  white 
atreak  over  the  eye  distinguishes  it  from  that 
bird :  the  belly  is  not  quite  so  much  spotted, 
and  the  sides  of  the  body,  snd  the  feathers 
under  the  wings,  are  tinged  with  red,  which  is 
its  peculiar  chuactoristic ;  whence  also  it  de- 
rives its  name. 

These  birds  mske  their  appeaianoe  a  few 
daya  before  the  field£u«,*  and  are  generally 
seen  with  them  after  their  arrival ;  they  fire- 
quent  the  same  places,  eat  the  same  food,  and 
are  very  similar  to  them  in  manner.  Like 
the  field&re,  they  leave  us  in  the  spring, 
for  which  reason  di<ar  song  is  quite  nnlmown 
to  us ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  very  pleasing.  The 
female  builda  her  nest  in  low  bu^es  or 
hedges,  and  lays  six  eggi,  of  a  greenish  blue 
colour,  spotted  with  black. 

This  and  the  former  are  delicate  eating: 
the  Romans  held  them  in  such  estimation  that 
they  kept  tfaouiands  of  them  together  in 
aviaries,  and  fed  them  with  a  kind  of  paste, 
nude  of  bruised  figs  and  flour,  and  various 
other  kinds  of  food,  to  improve  the  delicacy 
and  flavour  of  their  flesh ;  these  aviaries  were 

Reed,  s.  A  hollow  knotted  stalk,  w°^ch  grows  in  wet  groonds ;  a  smaU 

pipe ;  an  arrow. 
Reek,  s.  Smoke,  steam,  vapour ;  a  pOe  of  com  or  hay. 
Reel,  s»  A  turning  frame  upon  which  yam  is  wound  into  skeins  from  the 

spindle ;  an  implement  for  winding  up  the  angler's  line. 
Reeve,  «.  The  female  of  the  ruff. 

Refuse,  s.  That  which  remains  disregarded  when  the  rest  is  taken. 
Regarder,  s.  ohs.  The  regarder  is  a  ministerial  officer  of  the  forest, 

sworn  to  make  regard  there  as  usual,  to  view  and  enquire  of  all  the 

officers  within  the  forest  of  vert  or  venison,  and  of  concealments  or 

de&ults  of  the  forester,  or  other  officers  of  the  forest. 
Rein,  s.  The  part  of  the  hridle  which  extends  from  the  horse's  head  to  the 

driver's  or  rider's  hand ;  used  as  an  instrument  of  government,  or  for 

govemment. 
Rein,  v.  To  govern  hy  a  hridle ;  to  restrain,  to  control. 
Reins,  s.  The  kidneys,  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 
Relay,  s*  Horses  on  the  road  to  relieve  others. 
Remove^  «.  Change  of  place ;  the  act  of  changing  place ;  a  step  in  the 

scale  of  gradation ;  act  of  putting  a  horse's  shoes  upon  different  feet. 
Rendezvous,  s.  Assembly,  meeting  appointed ;  place  appointed  for  an 

assembly. 
Rendezvous,  v.  To  meet  at  a  place  appointed. 
Rennet,  «.  The  ingredient  with  which  milk  is  coagulated,  in  order  to 

make  cheese. 
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Renounce,  v.  To  disown,  to  abnegate  ;  a  term  in  card  playing. 

Repellent,  s.  An  application  that  has  a  repelling  power. 

Repercussion,  s.  The  act  of  driving  back,  rebound. 

Reptile,  <u  Creeping  npon  many  feet. 

Reptile,  s.  An  animal  that  creeps  upon  many  feet. 

Resinous,  a.  Containing  resin,  consisting  of  resin. 

Respiration,  s.  The  act  of  breathing ;  relief  from  toil.       ^ 

Rest,  s.  Sleep,  repose;  cessation  from  disturbance;  cessation  from  bodily 

labour. 
Rest,  v.  To  lay  as  on  a  support;  to  steady  a  gun  when  taking  aim. 
Restharrow,  s.  a  plant. 

Restiff,  o.  Unwilling  to  stir ;  resolute  against  going  forward ;  stubborn. 
Restiveness,  s>  Obstinate  reluctance ;  viciousness  in  a  horse. 
Restorative,  a,  A  medicine  that  has  the  power  of  recruiting  life. 
Reticle,  «.  obs,  A  small  net. 
Reticulated,  <u  Made  of  net-work. 
Retina,  s.  The  optic  nerve  which  receives  the  image  of  the  object  in 

vision. 
Rheum,  s.  A  thin  watery  matter  oozing  through  the  glands,  chiefly  about 

the  mouth  and  eyes. 
Rheumatism,  s.   A  painful  distemper  supposed  to  proceed  from  acrid 

humours. 


Acute  general  rheumatiBm,  or  rheumatic 
fever,  is  inflamniataon  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem, and  has  been  already  noticed  under  the 
head  founder,  or  chill.  There  is,  however,  a 
diflbrent  kind  of  rheumatic  affection  I  have 
sometimes  met  with,  in  which  the  joints  are 
affected ;  generally,  I  believe,  the  hock  joint ; 
but  ptobably  the  other  joints  are  equally 
liable  to  this  affection.  It  is  sometimes  ac- 
companied with  a  morbidly  irritable  state  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  if  a  strong  or 
even  a  common  puigative  is  given  in  such  a 
case,  there  will  ho  danger  of  its  producing  in- 
flammation  of  these  parts.  The  same  irrita- 
ble  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  some^ 
times  observable  also  in  chills,  as  they  are 
termed,  and  when  the  hind-1^  is  suddenly 
attacked  with  inflammation  and  swelling,  after 


violent  shivepng  and  fever.  In  all  such  cases, 
though  physic  is  often  necessary,  that  is,  when 
the  bowels  are  in  a  costive  state,  yet  it  is  likely 
to  do  great  harm  unless  in  a  moderate  dose, 
and  guarded  with  cordials  or  opium.  The 
following  ball  may  be  given  on  such  occasions : 
it  must  be  observed,  however,  that  copious 
bleeding  is  the  essential  remedy,  and  must 
precede  every  other. 

PURGATIVB  WITH  OPIUM,  OR  CORDIAL  CATHARTIC 

Barbadoes  aloes    .     .     .  4  to  5  dr. 

Ginger 1  dr. 

Haz^  soap 3  dr. 

Syrup  enough  to  form  the  ball. 
The  sffected  parts  may  be  fomented  and 
rubbed  with  some  stimulating  liniment  or 
embrocation. — White, 


Rhubarb,  «.  A  medical  root,  slightly  purgative,  referred  by  botanists  to 

the  dock. 
Rib,  9.  A  bone  in  the  body,  any  piece  of  timber  or  other  matter  which 

strengthens  the  sides ;  a  slip  of  iron  attached  to  gun  barrels  for  strength 

or  ornament. 
Ribbed,  a.  Furnished  with  ribs  ;  enclosed  as  the  body  by  ribs. 
Rick,  s.  A  pile  of  corn  or  hay  regularly  heaped  up  and  sheltered  from  wet. 
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RiCKBTS,  s.  The  rickets  is  a  distemper  in  children,  jfirom  an  unequal  distri- 
bution of  nourishment,  whereby  the  joints  grow  knotty,  and  the  limbs 
a  disease  in  horses. 

belly,  and  jointa,  all  of  which  enlarge  at  the 
expenie  of  the  rest  of  the  parts :  partknlaxl  j 
it  attadcB  all  the  joints  of  the  extremitiea ; 
these  swell  into  protuberances,  probably  fran 
a  sympathy  in  tiie  oonstitation  to  make  iq> 
by  balk  what  the  bones  want  in  ponderositT, 
but  which  is  not  eflfected;  for,  deprived  of 
their  earthy  solidifying  principles,  they  yield 
to  the  superincumbent  weight,  and  the  tj- 
lindricsl  ones  particularly  become  crooked. 
Cleanliness,  good  air,  free  exercise,  and  whole, 
some  food,  will  commonly  prerent  it  in  the 
future  breeds  of  such  dogs  aa  haTe  shown  a 
disposition  to  it  As  a  cure,  an  invigontn^g 
diet  added  to  these,  with  the  occasional  use  of 
tonic  bitters  if  the  appetite  fiula,  or  the  diges- 
tion  should  appear  defective,  will  answer  tho 
intention. — Blaine. 


uneven ; 

Rickets  is  very  like  to  tables,  in  all  its 
causes,  and  also  in  some  of  its  appearances 
and  effects ;  it  is  common  to  the  same  breeds, 
and  is  both  occasional  and  hereditary.  It  is 
occasional  when  it  meets  with  the  drcum. 
stances  of  confinement,  bad  air,  filth,  and 
unwholesome  food,  or  the  milk  of  an  un- 
healthy mother.  Many  whelps  are  bom  with 
the  predisposition,  among  the  fancy  breeds  in 
the  confined  parts  of  great  cities  and  laige 
towns,  particularly  pugs  and  the  smaller  sorts 
of  bull  dogs :  there  is  also  a  breed  of  wry> 
legged  terriers  which  without  doubt  originated 
in  ricketty  specimens,  which  were  sfierwards 
cultivated  for  particular  purposes,  principally 
rabUt-hunting.  The  affection  often  appears 
soon  after  birth ;  and  shows  itself  by  the  slow 
development  of  the  body,  except  in  the  head, 


Ride,  v.  To  travel  on  horseback ;  to  travel  in  a  vehicle ;  to  be  home,  not 
to  walk ;  to  manage  a  horse  ;  to  be  supported,  as  ships  on  the  water. 

Rider,  s.  One  who  is  carried  on  a  horse  or  in  a  vehicle ;  one  who  manages 
or  breaks  horses. 

In  At<llnp._Jockeys  may  be  divided  into  se- 
versl  classes :  namely,  ihe  southern  jockeys,  the 
northern  jockeys,  and  the  dirty  jockeys.  The 
firstclassare  those  which  are  seen  at  Newmarket, 
Ascot,  Epsom,  and  indeed  in  most  of  the  races 
in  the  southern  counties,  and  also  at  Doncaa. 
ter.  The  second  class  attend  the  Yorkshire 
meetings,  and  what,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
I  will  call  the  northern  circuit.  The  third  or 
dirty  class,  are  met  with  still  &rther  to  the 
north,  in  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  &c.  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  slovenly,  dirty,  and 
unworkmanlike  appearance : — it  is  no  uncom. 
mon  occurrence  to  see  these  wretched  apolo- 
gies for  jockeys  (at  Kendal  for  instance)  ride 
in  dirty  jackets,  dark  greasy  corduroys,  and 
gaiters  of  a  similar  complexion.  Mr.  Thomas 
Simpson's  jockey  frequently  appears  thus, 
though  Mr.  Simpson  is  wealthy  and  highly  re- 
spectable ;  but  evidently  not  very  scrupulous  on 
the  score  of  cleanliness.  The  southern  jockeys, 
much  to  their  credit,  appear  on  horseback  with 
a  neatness  and  cleanliness  bordering  upon  ele- 
gance ;  and  their  performance  is,  for  the  most 
part,  of  a  superior  order — superior,  in  fact,  to 
their  rivals  of  the  north ;  they  are  iUiterate  ig- 
norant  men,  with  little  exception :  though,  in 
private,  they,  affect  a  mysterious,  but  plebdan 
importance,  and  would  wiliii^ly  be  thought  a 
sort  of  semi-gentlemen,  which,  however,  tlieir 
very  attempt  to  assume  such  a  character  ren- 
ders impossible.  There  is  much  less  of  this 
ridiculous  and  ignorant  affectation  in  the  nor- 


thern jockeys,  who  yet  seem,  it  must  be 
feased,  not  nearly  so  anxious  about  their  ap- 
pearance  on  horseback  (as  fiu-  as  relates  to  the 
advantage  of  dress,)  aa  their  brethren  of  the 
south. 

The  question  next  arises  as  to  which  are  the 
best  workmen.  The  southerns, beyondadoubt; 
that  is,  speaking  generally :  but,  it  most  be  ad. 
mitted,  that  there  are  some  excellent  northern 
jockeys,  who  would  lose  little  by  the  compa. 
risen  with  either  Chifney,  Robinson,  Dockeny, 
or  any  of  the  most  &vourite  riden  of  the  pre^ 
sent  day.  Buckle  is  now  grown  old,  and  does 
not  often  appear ;  otherwise,  I  should  place  him 
at  the  head  of  the  list  H.  Edwards  must  be 
classed,  I  imagine,  amongst  the  northern  jock- 
eys ;  he  has  a  good  scat,  good  hands,  and  a  good 
head  ;  and  is  altogether  an  excellent  rider :  I 
am  doubtful  if  his  superior  is  to  be  found.  T. 
Shepherd,  a  northern  jockey,  has  a  good  head, 
and  I  have  always  admired  his  riding ;  I  think 
his  alnlities  have  generally  been  much  under- 
ntted.  Lear  is  a  promini^  young  northern 
jockey ;  but  he  must  be  careful  not  to  let  his 
self-opinion  and  overbearing  temper  supersede 
the  phdnuncultivated  sense  he  possesses.  Tern- 
pieman  is  what  may  be  called  an  improving 
jockey :  he  has  a  good  seat,  and  I  have  fre- 
quently been  much  pleased  with  his  performan- 
ces. He  rode  Dr.  Faustus  (Sir  T.  Stanley's) 
remarkably  well  at  the  Liverpool  summer 
meeting,  and  I  thought  won  the  cup — I  was 
not  singular  in  this  opinion :  the  judge,  how- 
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ever,  decided  in  &voiir  of  Velocipede.  I  never 
recollect  observing  a  horae  better  managed  than 
Forth  managed  his  own  horse  Frederick,  when 
running  this  year  (1829)  at  Epeom,  for  the 
Derby.  He  had  betted  to  a  considerable 
amount  upon  Exquisite  (also  his  own  horse, 
and  came  in  second)  particularly  with  Mr. 
Crockford ;  but  shifted  his  money  the  evening 
before  running  on  Frederick,  and  thus  became 
a  winner  to  a  very  considerable  amount  There 
are  many  very  awkward  jockeys,  possessing  but 
very  slender  requisites  for  the  profession  which 
they  have  embraced ;  to  point  them  out,  how- 
ever, by  name,  would  appear  ilLnatured  and 
invidious. 

It  is  some  doiwn  years  or  more  since  ''*•  old 
Billy  Pierse**  quitted  the  avocation  of  a  jockey. 
This  man  I  always  considered  as  a  very  supe- 
rior rider— as  one  of  the  best  I  ever  saw.  In 
stature  he  was  one  of  the  shortest  of  his  fra- 
ternity :  but  he  was  a  sort  of  dwarf  Hercules : 
he  was  able  to  give  his  horse  a  pull  without 
any  perceptible  movement  of  his  body ;  and  of 
all  the  jockeys  I  ever  saw,  not  one  sat  so  stea- 
dily upon  his  horse.  He  never  acquired  the 
fiune  of  Ghifhey ;  though  there  are  those  who 
think  his  merits  were  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
that  celebrated  jockey : — such  is  the  opinion  of 
one  gentleman,  in  particular,  whose  superior 
judgment  I  have  frequently  experienced  and 
very  much  admired. 

What  I  have  denominated  the  '*  dirty 
jockeys,**  are  little  worthy  of  consideration. 
They  are  very  indifferent  riders,  but  made  up 
of  trick  and  cunning ;  and  ready  at  any  time 
to  put  in  practice  their  sinister  arts  for  the  pur- 
poses of  deception,  swindling  and  fraud. 
•  «  « 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  were  this  de- 
scription of  jockeyship  entirely  superseded,  it 
would  give  very  general  satis&ction  to  the  true 
friends  of  the  turf.  In  the  first  place,  with  the 
exception  of  Lord  Wflton,  Mr.  White,  and 
some  others,  there  are  few  gentlemen  but  what 
make  a  poor,  or  perhaps  ridiculous,  figure  in 
riding  a  race.  When  gentlemen  are  to  ride,  it 
seldom  happens  that  the  patience  of  the  muL 
titude  is  not  put  to  the  test :  if  the  prepara- 
tions for  gentlemen  riders  are  not  more  com- 
plex than  those  of  the  professed  jockeys,  they 
cannot  be  either  so  well  defined,  or  so  direct, 
since  they  occupy  a  period  of  time  of  at  least 

KiDOE,  s.  The  top  of  the  hack  ;  the  rough  top  of  aDything ;  a  steep  pro- 
tuberance ;  the  ground  thrown  up  by  the  plough  ;  the  top  of  the  roof 
rising  to  an  acute  angle ;  ridgea  of  a  horses  mouth  are  wrinkles  or  ris- 
ings of  the  flesh  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  running  across  from  one  side 
of  the  jaw  to  the  other. 

RiDGLiNO,  8.  A  ram  half  castrated. 

RiDiNOCOAT,  s.  A  coat  made  to  keep  out  the  weather. 
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six  times  the  duration.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
the  worst  of  the  business : — the  system  is  lia- 
ble  to  very  gross  abuse ;  and  a  class  of  men  con^ 
trive  to  insinuate  themselves  into  it,  who  have 
very  meagre  pretensions  indeed  to  the  charac- 
ter of  gentlemen,  and  whose  operations  are,  for 
the  most  part,  merely  a  cloak  for  the  basest 
purposes.  I  have  often  been  surprised,  that 
those  genuine  or  sterling  gentlemen  who  choose 
to  contend  in  the  race,  are  not  more  scrupulous 
as  to  the  persons  in  whose  company  they  thus 
appear :  accustomed  as  they  are  to  the  turf, 
they  cannot  be  unconscious,  surely,  that  men 
frequently  are  seen  as  gentlemen  riders,  who 
are  not  only  destitute  of  every  honourable  feeL 
ing,  but  whose  exotions  are  in  furtherance  of 
a  system  of  swindling,  base  and  degrading,  and 
utteriy  incompatible  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  turf.  Also,  a  number  of  these  men  cannot 
come  fidrly  under  the  description  of  amateur 
riders,  since  they  go  from  race  to  race  through- 
out the  season,  and  are  in  the  constant  haUt  of 
riding,  which  they  understand  as  well  as  the 
regular  jockeys.     What  chance  has  a  mere 

amateur  against  such  competitors  ? 

«  «  • 

As  to  jockeys  riding  to  order,  nothing  can 
be  more  correct  or  judicious,  when  such  oi^ 
den  sie  intended  to  bring  out  the  horse,  so 
as  to  make  the  most  of  his  powers,  and  to 
win  if  possible ;  but  many  cases  have  no  doubt 
occurred  of  an  opposite  description,  where  the 
hone  possessing  tJie  qualities  to  win,  has  been 
ridden  purposely  to  lose.  Yet,  I  am  inclined 
to  tiiink,  that  suspicion  has  not  unfi^quently 
been  expressed  without  just  grounds.  It 
should  be  recollected  that  horses  vary  con. 
siderobly  in  their  running,  unaccountably  so 
at  times,  either  fit>m  latent  disease,  or  other 
inexplicable  cause;  and  therefore  before  a 
jockey  is  accused  of  wilfully  riding  to  lose, 
the  matter  should  be  very  dispassionately 
considered.  Generally  speaking,  a  jockey  is 
very  anxious  to  win,  and  I  should  be  more 
inclined  to  suspect  him  of  foul  riding  in  order 
to  win,  than  premeditatedly  riding  to  lose, 
unless  he  had  betted  largely  against  the  horse, 
and  this  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  where 
the  jockey  happens  to  be  the  owner  of  the 

horse,  than  under  ordinary  circumstances 

7*urf  Eipposiior. 
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Rifle,  #.  A  gun  whose  barrel  is  only 

I  have  nmde  many  experiments,  and  thought 
a  good  deal,  by  ^vay  of  aacertaining  the  best 
calibre  for  answering  Uie  particular  or  general 
purposes  to  which  the  rifle  may  be  applied. 
We  all  know  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  is 
the  chief  obstacle  which  projected  bodies  have 
to  encounter.  It  is  so  very  great,  that  the 
rsnge  of  projected  spheres  is  more  regulated  by 
the  degree  cf  this  resistance  than  by  the  velo- 
city they  receive  firom  the  powder, — the  in. 
crnsed  velocity  of  the  ball  being  met  by  a 
geometrically  increased  ratio  of  atmospheric  re- 
sistance. The  larger  bullets,  therefore,  having 
less  sur&oe  in  proportion  to  their  mass,  are, 
proportionately,  much  less  resisted;  so  that 
the  flights  of  the  larger  exceed  those  of  the 
lesser,  in  more  than  the  proportion  of  Uieir  re- 
spective diameters.  For  instance,  a  thirty-two 
pound  shot,  whose  diameter  is  about  six  inches, 
will,  with  even  a  less  proportionate  charge  of 
powder,  and  at  an  equiJ  elevation,  range  half 
as  far  again  as  a  nine  pound,  whose  diameter 
is  four  inches.  The  proportion  which  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  bears  to  its  mass,  increas- 
ing in  a  geometrical  ratio  to  the  decreaee  of 
its  diameter_the  smaller  the  sphere,  the 
greater  is  the  proportionate  r^istanoe  it  meets 
with  in  its  flight.  At  length,  we  find  that  small 
particles  of  the  heaviest  metals,  becoming,  as  it 
were,  nearly  all  surfiux,  wUl  actually  float  in 
the  atmoB^ere,  or  remain  suspended  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  lightest  fluids.  Hence 
it  is,  that  firom  the  same  jnece,  and  with  a  si. 
milar  chaige  of  powder,  we  shall  find  that  the 
range  of  an  ounce  of  bird  shot  will  regularly 
extend  with  the  increased  size  of  the  shot  em- 
ployed, until,  in  progression,  we  get  to  the 
ounce  bullet  itself,  which  fits  the  piece ;  and 
which,  by  the  by,  at  an  elevation,  would  not 
be  impelled  further  if  projected  from  a  twenty, 
four  pound  cannon. 

The  theory  of  the  air's  regular  resistance  to 
the  onward  progress  of  the  bullet,  must  also  be 
applied  to  the  irr^^ar  action  of  the  wind 
across  the  line  of  its  fl^ht ;  which  action  also 
increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  decrease  of  the 
weight  of  the  bullet.  At  the  distance  of  315 
yards  I  have  found  a  strong  cross  wind  to 
cause  a  rifle  bullet  of  nineteen  to  the  pound 
to  diverge  from  three  to  four  feet.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  used  a  rifle  carrying  a  bullet 
of  ten  to  the  pound,  which,  with  the  same 
wind,  did  not,  at  the  same  distance,  diverge 
more  than  about  one  foot.  In  constructing  a 
butt  for  rifle  practice,  regard  should,  therefore, 
be  had  to  the  more  usual  direction  of  the 
wind ;  and,  as  fiur  as  the  locality  will  allow,  the 
butt  should  be  placed  so  as  to  have  the  wind 
more  frequently  in  the  line  of  the  range,  either 
way,  than  across  it. 

For  general,  and    especially  for  military 
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constructed  to  shoot  bullets. 

purposes,  such  large  rifles  as  the  last  men- 
tioned would,  coupled  with  the  ammunition, 
be  found  too  heavy.  The  rifles  commonly 
used  in  the  United  States  carry,  I  am  told,  a 
bullet  of  thirty-two  to  the  pound.  The  adop- 
tion of  so  small  a  calibre,  I  take  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  the  rifle  being,  in  that 
country,  originally  and  generally  confined  to 
the  interior  of  thick  forests,  wherein  it  seldom 
happens  that  an  object  is  to  be  fired  at  beyond 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  yards ;  and  where, 
moreover,  the  wind  is  mudi  less  felt  than  in 
an  open  country. 

Under  the  above  circumstanoes,  the  half- 
ounce  rifles  are  quite  adequate  to  thdr  pur- 
pose ;  but  in  a  more  open,  and  especially  in  a 
mountainous  country,  the  calibre  of  rifles 
should  be  considerably  larger.  In  a  hQly 
country,  you  are  often  in  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy,  and  capable  of  greatly  an- 
noying  him,  at  distances  at  whiclL,  on  a  jdain, 
the  view  is  interrupted  and  confined  by  the 
least  oonsidersble  of  suxrounding  objects.  In 
a  hilly  country,  oocasionB  are  perpetually  offer- 
ing,  wherein  long  rifle  ranges  would  camae 
consid^Rsblo  misduef  to  your  opponents. 
Such  long  ranges  can  never  be  obtained,  nor 
depended  on,  with  the  half-ounce  rifles  of  Ae 
Americans  and  Tyrolese. 

If  the  forgoing  observations  are  founded  on 
fihct,  it  is  easy  to  decide  what  sort  of  rifle 
should  be  applied  to  a  particular  purpose. 
Witb  respect  to  general  purposes,  I  am  in- 
clined to  fix  on  the  calibre  of  one  ounce,  or 
sixteen  bullets  to  the  pound.  The  English 
government  rifles  are  of  nineteen  or  twenty 
to  the  pound ;  to  which  calibre  there  is  little 
objection,  espedally  as  it  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  cavalry  carbines  and  {Hstols.  However, 
I  could  advance  several  reasonsy~-I  do  not 
call  them  very  important  ones,— 4iar  prefa. 
ring  the  French  regulation ;  according  to  which 
all  the  fire.arms  of  all  Uie  diSierent  eorpa, 
both  of  cavalry  and  in&ntry,  are  of  one  and 
the  same  cslibre,  of  sixteen  bulleta  to  the 
pound. 

With  respect  to  the  rifle,  at  least,  I  would 
most  strenuously  recommend  the  substitutian 
of  percussion  for  flint  lodes ;  over  which  the 
advantages  of  the  former  are  as  great  as  the 
latter  are  superior  to  the  huge  wheel  and  py- 
rites locks  of  two  centuries  ago.  In  compari- 
son to  the  percussion  gun,  the  very  best  flint 
one  absolutely  hangs  fire,  and  one  out  of 
twenty  is  usually  a  miss-fire.  A  c^  is  pat 
on  much  quicker  than  a  flint  lode  is  primed  ; 
there  is  no  time  lost  in  changing  flints ;  and 
if  Mr.  Joyce^s  percussion  powder  be  used, 
there  is  no  foulness  or  corrosion  whatem' ; 
lastly,  the  rifles  at  present  in  use  might  bo 
converted  into  copper  cape  at  a  trifling 
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and  new  copper  cap  locks  will  cost  less  than 
flint  ones.  The  only  objection  to  the  change 
(and  I  own  it  is  a  very  great  one  indeed),  is 
the  blind  prejudice  of  custom. 

To  render  the  use  of  the  copper  cap  piece 
still  more  eligible,  especially  for  military  pur- 
poses, there  should  be  no  lateral  vent-hole  in 
the  breech,  but  in  lieu  of  it,  a  broad  convex- 
headed  screw ;  which,  upon  being  withdrawn, 
opens  a  passage  into  the  chamber  under  the 
nipple,  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

By  this  simple  contrivanoey— which  I  have 
applied  to  all  my  own  guns,  rifles,  and  pis- 
tols,— should  any  obstruction  occur,  either 
from  wet  or  dirt,  which  cannot  be  removed 
by  merely  probing  the  nipple,  it  will  infiiUibly 
be  cleared  out  by  removing  tiie  screw,  scoop, 
ing  out  the  passage  into  the  chamber,  putting 
.a  little  powder  therein,  and  firing  it  off,  after 
having  probed  the  nipple  and  replaced  the 
screw.  The  aperture  formed  by  the  re- 
moval  of  the  screw,  greatly  adds  to  Uie  fiicility 
of  washing  the  barrel. 

Instead  of  the  brush  and  brass  wire  pricker, 
required  for  the  present  flint-lock  service,  the 
use  of  percussion  pieces  would  make  it  necea. 
sary  to  substitute  a  little  instrument  of  steel, 
resembling  the  letter  T ;  one  half  of  the  hori- 
zontal pert  being  a  four,  or,  what  is  perbi^ 
better,  a  tiiree-sided  pricker,  or  probe,  of 
about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  diameter. 
The  other  half  of  the  horizontal  piece  forms  a 
kind  of  little  scoop,  corresponding  to  the 
diameter  of  the  lateral  screw  above  men- 
tioned ;  upon  the  removal  of  which  it  is  to  be 
employed.  The  centre  piece,  or  foot  of  the 
T,  is  a  tumscrew,  surmounted  by  a  little  ring 
to  attach  it  to  the  jacket  As,  however,  the 
instrument  will  not  be  often  wanted,  perhaps 
it  had  better  be  kept  in  the  trap  of  &e  rifle 
stock,  in  the  inside  of  which  I  attach  it,  by  a 
thong,  to  a  little  screw  staple. 

Some  persons  recommend  that,  instead  of 
the  lateral  screw  above  described,  the  nipple 
itself  should  be  taken  out,  in  case  of  obstruc- 
tion, or  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  barrel. 
This  is  not  only  inefiective,  but  highly  im- 
proper, as  it  requires  the  use  of  a  particular 
shaped  key  or  pincer  to  screw  the  nipple ; 
whereas,  such  things  as  will  turn  a  screw,  or 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  pricker^  are  to  be  found 
everywhere. 

The  pocussion  powder  for  the  caps,  should 
by  all  means  be  composed  of  the  nitntte  of 
mercury,  first  brought  into  use  by  Mr.  F. 
Joyce,  of  Old  Compton  Street  This,  instead 
of  having  the  slightest  tendency  to  corrode 
the  piece,  would  rather  appear  to  possess  an 
and^ozidating  property ;  for  I  have  repeatedly 
found  that,  having  fired  upwards  of  twenty 
rounds  with  this  percussion  powder,  and  laid 
the  piece  by  for  a  month  without  the  lesst 
cleansing,  it  has  been,  at  the  expiration  of 


that  time,  as  perfectly  free  from  the  least 
speck  of  rust  as  the  day  it  came  new  from  the 
maker*^  shop.  This  would  certainly  not  be 
the  case  even  with  a  common  flint  lock ;  but 
as  for  the  common  percussion  powder,  com- 
posed of  superoxygenated  muriate  of  potash, 
it  actually  corrodes  the  parts  of  a  gun  as 
much  as  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  itself;  in  fieust, 
upon  combustion  it  evolves,  and  leaves  a  resi- 
duum of  that  active  fluid  upon  the  iron.  The 
consequent  n^id  destruction  of  the  parts  is 
such  as  would,  especially  in  military  service, 
occasion  great  inconvenience. 

I  have  often  compared  notes,  and  reflected 
upon  the  respective  advantages  belonging  to 
the  magazine  and  copper  cap  locks,  ciiher  for 
military  or  sporting  purposes.  Of  magazine 
locks  hitherto  invented,  the  best  and  simplest 
is  that  by  Forsyth,  with  the  magazine  sliding 
upon  a  plane,  in  which  is  the  touch-hole, 
being  connected  with  the  cock  by  a  bridle, 
which  causes  it  to  follow  or  precede  its  mo- 
tions. For  military  use,  this  lock  has  the 
advantage  over  the  copper  cap,  inasmuch  as  it 
saves  the  time  and  attention  required  for 
priming ;  nothing  else  being  required  than  to 
cock  and  pull  the  trigger.  In  rifle  practice, 
the  use  of  this  lock  will  m<Mte  than  retrieve 
the  small  additional  portion  of  time  which  it 
requires  to  push  down  even  my  rifle  cartridge, 
above  what  it  takes  to  drop  a  cartridge  into  a 
common  musket,  with  all  its  windage.  On 
horseback,  the  advantages  of  such  magazine 
locks  are  still  more  evident  and  important ; 
as  every  one  knows  what  an  awkward  loss  of 
time  and  powder  the  operation  of  priming  a 
flint  lock  occasions  to  a  horseman  in  motion ; 
whereas,  with  the  magaadne,  containing  thirty 
or  forty  primings,  and  a  swivel  ramrod,  a  car- 
bine or  pistol  may  be  loaded  wiUi  the  same 
speed  and  precision  on  horseback,  at  a  trot 
or  a  gallop,  as  when  sitting  in  a  chair.  It 
is  certainly  easier  to  put  on  a  copper  cap  Ihan 
to  prime  a  flint  lock ;  but,  with  the  magazine, 
there  is  no  priming  operation  at  all.  With 
the  common  corrosive  percusaon  powder 
above  spoken  o^  the  magazine  lock  certainly 
becomes  very  unfit  for  military  purposes ;  for 
after  having  fired  a  shot  or  two,  without  sub- 
sequent cleaning,  the  lock  will  be  nearly  im- 
movable the  day  after.  However,  in  the 
late  Spanish  campaign  of  1823,  I  had  several 
m^iazine  rifles  and  pistols,  and  no  other  than  the 
corrosive  percussion  powder ;  but  the  oflScers 
and  men  to  whom  I  entrusted  them  were  so 
proud  and  so  careful  of  them,  as  to  keep  them 
always  in  the  most  perfect  order.  Anyhow, 
it  is  evident  that,  for  cavalry  officers  at  least, 
the  percussion  magazine  locks  are  undoubtedly , 
to  be  preferred ;  and,  for  both  officers  and 
men,  I  will  observe,  en  paasatU^  Uiat  it  is 
fiir  better  to  have  one  double  pistol,  than  two, 
or  half  a  dozen,  single  ones ;  and  that  whether 
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ther  one  or  two  piftob  be  used,  they  should, 
upon  going  into  action,  be  secured  by  s  thong 
to  the  swoid-belt ;  so  as,  in  case  of  need,  to 
be  instantly  disposed  of  by  being  dropped 
over  the  left  shoulder.  By  having  only  one 
pistol,  one  holster  may  be  converted  into  a 
convenient  pouch.  It  is  essential  that,  in 
double  pistols,  carbines,  or  rifles,  the  axis  of 
the  barrels  should  be  perfectly  psrallel  from 
breech  to  muzzle.  If  this  be  strictly  attended 
to,  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  whether  they 
be  disposed  as  in  a  fowling.piece,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  *'''  under  and  over.**  One  ^*  under  and 
over**  pistol,  eight  inch  barrels  (the  upper  one 
rifled),  nineteen  bore,  swivel  ramrod,  with  a 
movable  spring  butt,  to  be  kept  in  the  other 
holster  when  not  in  use,  is  an  excellent  wea- 
pon for  an  oflteer.  The  movable  butt  must 
tHao  serve  the  purpose  of  a  mallet  in  loading 
the  rifled  barrel.  Three  or  four  slight  taps 
will  send  the  bsll  home  :  for,  psrticularly  on 
horseback,  a  rifle-barrelled  pistol  cannot  well 
be  loaded  by  pushing  with  so  small  a  ramrod. 
With  the  smooth  barrel,  the  party  may  fire 
away,  either  with  ball  or  buclushot  cartridge, 
as  fiist  as  he  pleases. 

The  copper  cap  offers  the  advantage  of 
somewhat  greater  rimplidty,  and  consequently 
less  Itsbility  to  dersngement ;  and  above  all, 
it  is,  with  the  application  of  wax  as  hereafter 
described,  perfectly  water-proof.  For  the  rifle 
service,  therefore,  it  might  perhaps,  in  one 
point  of  view,  be  preferable  to  the  nuigszine ; 
and  certainly  it  is  so  in  every  respect  for 
fowling  pieces ;  in  the  use  of  which  protec- 
tion from  the  rain  is  of  much  more  importance 
than  the  gain  of  a  few  seconds  in  loaddi^,  and 
where  none  of  iht  inconveniences  of  priming 
on  horseback  are  experienced.  DuelUng  pis- 
tols should  decidedly  be  copper  caps.  With 
such  pistols  there  is  no  occasion  whatever  for 
a  magazine ;  and  I  have  found  that  a  delicate 
trigger  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  slightest 
casual  pull  or  strain  <^  the  magazine  stirrup, 
without  great  liability  to  accident 

A  remarkable  defect  in  all  the  rifle.«hooting 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  is  the  improper  oon- 
'  strnction  of  the  ramrod,  which  is  much  too 
light.  From  this  it  results,  that  either  the 
bullet  is  inserted  with  too  little  constriction 
to  ensure  its  revolving  on  its  axis  to  the  end 
of  an  extensive  flight ;  or,  upon  a  tighter  fit 
being  attempted,  much  time  and  awkward 
exertion  are  expended  in  driving  it  prop^ly 
"home." 

The  finction  to  be  overcome  in  fordng  a 
.bullet  into  a  rifle  is,  in  some  respects,  anido- 
gous  to  that  of  a  wedge  or  a  nail  in  entering  a 
piece  of  wood.  Nobody  would  think  of  driv- 
ing  a  nail  ot  a  wedge  by  mere  pressure  or 
pushing,  which  would  not  effect  the  object 
with  a  thousand  times  the  force  that  would 
suflSoe  in  the  shape  of  percussion  or  impinge^ 


ment  To  load  a  rifle  with  a  mallet  is  out 
of  the  question,  espedally  for  military  pur- 
poses ;  but  I  find  that  the  very  best  efiiect  is 
produced  by  having  the  ramrod  of  solid  brass, 
considerably  heavier  than  the  iron  ones  of 
the  government  rifles.  I  have  also  a  bit  of 
hard  wood,  turned  into  the  shape  of  a  pestle, 
acutely  convex  at  the  thick  end ;  and  to  qua- 
lify it  for  hasty  use,  I  fasten  it  by  a  string  to 
the  button  of  my  jacket.  With  this  I  give 
the  ball  a  smart  tap,  wluch  drives  it  bdow 
the  centre  of  its  drcumferenoe  into  the 
grooves  of  the  barrel.  If  the  latter  be  per. 
fectly  dean,  the  bullet  will  go  down  all  the 
way  by  mere  pushing;  but  this  will  not  be 
the  case  after  a  few  shots  have  been  fired, 
unless  the  bullet  be  smaller  than  it  should 
be.  Any  how,  the  ramrod  ought  always  to 
be  flung  down  once  or  twice,  in  conduaion— 
as  the  particular  ring  or  jar,  so  produced,  ftur- 
nishes  the  only  true  criteri<m  of  the  bullet 
being  really  "  home.** 

The  ramrod  being  of  the  proper  weight,  and 
the  end  applied  to  the  bullet  bdng  neariy 
equal  to  its  calibre  and  well  oountersonk,  the 
bullet  will  be  moved  by  it  with  a  few  easy  per- 
cussions;  and  should  the  bairel  be  ever  so  foul 
towards  the  breech,  one  or  two  flings  with  sudi 
a  ramrod  will  send  the  bullet  "home**  with  the 
assuredring.  Neitherawoodennoralightmetal 
ramrod  will  produce  this  effect  after  a  few  shots. 

The  ramrods  I  have  had  constructed  for 
my  own  use  are  of  solid  brass,  of  about  half 
an  inch  diameter  except  the  end  applied  to 
the  bullet,  which,  for  a  couple  of  inches,  is  so 
large  as  just  to  fit  easily  into  the  bsneL  This 
Uige  end  is  bored  conkally  out,  so  as  to  oob. 
tsin  between  two  and  Uiree  drachma  of  pow- 
der,  which,  in  leisure  shooting,  serves  to  intra- 
duce  the  charge  with  the  rifie  reversed.  l%e 
ball-drawer,  when  required,  screws  into  the 
other  end  of  the  rod. 

The  government  lifle  ramrods,  might,  for 
economy*s  sake,  be  made  of  iron ;  but  they 
should  be  much  heavier  than  they  are.  It  ia 
absolutely  necessary  to  good  and  quick  rifle 
shooting,  that  the  bullet  should  be  driven  into 
the  mouth  of  the  piece  by  a  stroke  of  some 
sort  or  other,  previously  to  the  use  of  the  rata- 
rod.  Should  the  little  wooden  pestle  men. 
tioned  above  be  deraned  inconvenieot  in  mili- 
tary practioey~-which  I  opine  it  is  not,  a  si. 
milar  effect  might  be  produced  by  a  bq»  with 
the  round  button-Iike  end  of  the  present  rifle 
ramrods;  though,  for  the  sake  of  the  barrel, 
I  would  recommend  that  tius  button  should 
be  of  soft  copper.  Were  it  made  more  conTex, 
it  would  drive  the  bullet  further  in. 

It  is  evident,  that  for  actual  service,  the 
practice  cannot  be  rendered  too  simple.  So  I 
only  j,ust  mention,  €n  passant^  that  in  ray- 
own  cartridge  pouch,  twelve  csrtridges,  to  be 
used  first,  are  made  with  thicker  cotton,  winch. 
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for  distinction^B  nke,  is  red  or  blue.  So,  as 
the  barrel  becomes  fool,  I  get  to  the  other 
cartridges,  of  somewhat  easier  introduction. 
I  have  found  it  very  pleasant  eren  to  divide 
my  cartridges  into  three  different  fits — red, 
blue,  and  white.  A  rifle,  however,  deteriorates 
in  accuracy  of  shooting,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  shots  fired  without  cleaning  the 
barrel.  For  the  foulness  accumulating  mostly 
towards  the  breech,  forms  there  a  certain  de- 
gree  of  constriction  and  obliteration  of  the 
groores,  into  which  part  the  bullet  being 
forced,  no  longer  fits  the  other  and  greater 
portion  of  the  bsiiel,  so  to  ensure  its  spinning 
upon  its  axis  to  the  end  of  a  long  range.  After 
twenty^ve  shots,  without  deaning,  at  315 
yards,  in  very  dry  weather,  I  haye  found  the 
bullets  begin  to  deviate  a  UtUe ;  as  they  no 
longer  struck  the  target  on  the  nde  which  had 
come  foremost  from  the  barreL 

With  respect  to  the  rifleman^s  cartridge- 
pouch,  it  should  certainly  be  placed  ia  front, 
buckling  round  the  waist  with  a  broad  strap. 
The  great  thickness  or  projection  which  is 
given  to  the  English  rifle-pouches  has  many 
ineonTeniences ;  one  of  which  is,  that  the 
weight,  being  concentrated  into  one  almost 
cubk  mass,  causes  great  &tigue  and  annoy, 
anoe,  aad  perb^w  injury,  to  the  bearer.  So 
fiir  from  having  any  sudi  shi^,  I  have  found 
that  the  pouch  ought  to  be  so  flat,  as  only  to 
contain  one  row  of  tin  tubes  for  cartridges, 
twenty-four  of  which  occupy  a  space  of  about 
fourteen  inches  from  hip  to  Ji^  The  tubes  being 
about  five  inches  long,  open  at  each  end,  but 
divided  in  the  middle  by  a  diaphragm,  contain 
two  csrtridges  each.  When  the  uppermost 
TOW  is  consumed,  to  get  at  the  others,  it  is 
only  required  to  draw  out  the  tubes,  and  re- 
'verse  them  in  the  pouch.  If  the  cartridges 
are  closed  up,  according  to  the  method  recom^ 
mended  in  another  part  of  tiiis  Treatise,  they 
may,  from  the  increased  diameter  of  the 
folded  end,  be  made  to  stick  more  or  less 
firmly  in  the  reversed  half  of  the  tubes, 
"when  these  are  drawn  out  to  be  turned.  The 
pouch  covers  up  with  a  flap  of  flexible  leather, 
aatorated  with  linseed  oil,  and  secured  at  plea- 
sure  with  a  round  button  and  loop.  At  one 
or  both  ends  oi  the  pouch  is  a  little  leathern 
bag,  which  may  contain  one  or  more  packets 
of  spare  csrtridges.  I  prefer,  however,  the 
method  I  have  observed  amoagst  the  Gala- 
liriaos  and  Corsicans,  who,  had  they  rifles, 
would  be  the  most  formidable  skirmishers  in 
the  world.  Their  pouches  go  all  round  the 
body ;  though  sometimes  it  is,  as  it  were,  a 
double  pouch,  with  only  small  intervals  at 
each  hip,  oecupied  by  a  bayonet  on  one  side, 
and  a  middling-sized  pistol  on  the  other.  From 
having  only  one  row  of  tubes,  these  pouches 
are  so  little  protubenmt,  as  to  be  scaix^ly 
more  perceptible,  under  or  over  the  jacket. 


than  a  simple  belt  would  be.  When  the  car. 
tridges  are  exhausted  In  front,  the  pouch  is 
easily  slipped  round  as  much  as  required. 
Moreover,  the  weight  being  so  distributed  all 
round  the  body,  gives  scarcely  any  incum- 
brance ;  and  I  have  found  it  a  further  im. 
provement  to  partially  support  it  by  braces, 
worn  under  tiie  jacket  or  waistcoat  Slips 
fivm  the  usual  trouser  suspenders  will  an- 
swer  the  purpose. 

I  must  yet  add  a  few  words,  by  way  of  re- 
commending some  essentisl  alterations  in  the 
method  of  exercising  the  troops  to  the  use  of 
that  weapon,  which  vrill  in  most  respects  ap- 
ply to  the  musket,  carbine,  and  pistol. 

In  all  the  rifle  or  musket  pnctice  that  I 
have  eves  seen  or  heard  of,  the  men  are  made 
to  fire  at  a  target  of  about  three  feet  diameter, 
placed  before  a  bank  or  mound  of  earth, 
which  receives  all  the  missing  bullets.  No- 
thing can  be  mora  inefiiBctusl  in  the  way  of 
instruction  than  this  method  I  Every  shot 
which  misses  the  target,  might  as  well  have 
been  fired  vertically  in  the  air,  for  any  in- 
struction it  can  have  afforded  to  the  firer! 
Even  those  bullets  which  do  strike  the  taiget, 
will  fumiiA  no  precise  criteria  of  experience, 
unless  the  actual  mark  of  each  be  inmie- 
diately  pointed  out  to  the  man  who  fired  it. 

The  butt,  or  rather  wall,  for  teaching  rifle 
or  musket  shooting,  should  be  at  least  twelve 
feet  square,  or  rather  twelve  feet  broad  and 
twenty  high.  It  should  be  covered  entirely 
with  cast-iron  plates,  of  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  thick.  A  convenient  movable  butt  may 
be  composed  of  a  rectangular  frame  of  wood, 
traversed  like  a  window-frame,  by  pieces  of 
wood  at  right  angles  or  dtsgonally,  having  holes 
at  the  intersections  for  the  admission  of  flat- 
headed  bolts,  by  which  the  four  comers  of 
the  cast-iron  plates,  corresponding  to  the  size 
of  the  square  divioons,  will  be  secured  to  the 
frame,  in  dose  connexion  with  each  other. 
Such  a  butt  being  set  up  endways,  need  only 
be  connected,  by  a  pulley  at  the  top,  to  a 
couple  (^  poles  fixed  in  the  earth,  or  to  the 
top  of  a  movable  triangle.  Any  inclination, 
either  forwards  or  bsekwards,  may  be  given  to 
it  by  means  of  the  pulley.  If  it  be  inclined 
backwards  at  an  angle  of  oghty  to  eighty.five 
degrees,  the  bullets,  at  medium  and  short 
nmges,  will  be  reflected  upwards  nearly  per- 
pendicularly in  the  air. 

The  ground  in  front  of  the  butt  should  be 
well  levelled  to  the  distance  of  about  thirty 
yards,  and  covered  with  sifted  road^scn^nngs, 
in  preference  to  tur^  gravel,  or  sand. 

As  unnecessary  waste  should  in  all  cases 
be  avoided,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  reco. 
very  of  the  bullets  should  not  be  attended  to. 
The  best  way  to  insure  this,  is  to  ^ve  the 
sur&ce  of  the  butt  an  inclination  forward,  of 
about  ten  dqprees  upon  the  horizontal  line, 
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wfakb  will  cause  the  bulleta  to  be  reflected 
downwards  upon  the  smooth  ground  in  front 
The  recovered  lead  m^t  be  giyen  as  the  per- 
quisite  of  the  marker,  or  to  the  best  shot  at 
the  drill. 

A  little  on  one  ride,  and  about  five  yards 
in  advance  of  the  butt,  there  riiould  be  a  Uttle 
screen,  or  epaulement,  behind  which  a  man 
might  safely  stand  to  perform  the  office  of 
marker.  This  marker  must  be  provided  with 
a  pot  of  hunp-black  and  water,  with  a  brush 
affixed  to  a  long  stick,  and  a  pot  of  whitewash. 
He  must  also  have  a  bit  of  chalk,  or  a  box  of 
various  coliinred  wafers,  to  mark  the  shots. 
To  prepare  the  butt  for  shooting,  it  must  be 
blackened  all  over.  An  object  is  then  to  be 
designated  in  the  middle,  either  with  white- 
wash, or  with  one  or  more  sheets  of  white 
paper,  according  to  the  distance,  and  to  the 
pr^ciencj.  of  the  men  who  are  to  practise. 

Instead  of  a  circular  object  or  target,  I  re- 
commend, for  military  practice,  a  perpendi- 
cular parallelogram  of  two,  four,  six,  twelve, 
or  more  inches  broad,  and  one,  two,  three,  or 
five  feet  high.  If  such  a  figure  be  made  with 
whidng  on  the  black  butt,  the  buUets  will 
make  very  distinct  maxks  upon  it,  while  those 
which  miss  it  will  leave  white  ones  on  the 
butt.  If  paper  be  used,  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  be  not  moved  about  by  the  wind. 
Pieces  of  thick  wrought  iron,  of  the  shape 
and  dimenrions  last  described,  to  suit  the  dif- 
ferent distances,  &c,  whitened  and  hung  up 
against  the  butt,  form  excellent  tai^gets,  espe- 
^dly  for  distant  shooting.  A  loud  gong-like 
clang  announces  the  stroke  of  a  bullet,  while 
the  marker  may  pretty  well  indicate,  with  a 
stick  blackened  at  the  end,  its  precise  situa- 
tion. He  will  also  point  out  the  rite  of  those 
unresponrive  shots  which  do  not  hit  the  mark. 
The  presiding  officer  should  use  a  telescope. 
This  method  will  obviate  the  necesrity  of  per- 
petually walking  up  to  the  target,  which  ooca- 
rions  much  loss  of  time,  confurion,  and  danger. 

As  I  have  always  obsierved  that  it  gives 
most  satis&ction  to  the  firer,  when  he  sees  the 
object  fired  at  actually  knocked  down  from 
its  rituation,  this  result  might  easily  be  ob- 
tained either  with  plates  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
or  with  metal  ones.  It  may  be  also  well  to 
observe,  that  a  bright  red  is  undoubtedly  the 
colour  which  can  be  seen  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance,  and  consequently  the  properest  for  a 

Every  shot  being  marked,  and  pointed  out 
to  Uie  man  who  fired  it,  he  will  always  be  able 
to  form  a  criterion  by  which  to  regulate  his 
next  attempt  Men  might  as  well  be  made 
to  shoot  at  a  bottle  in  the  dark,  as  to  practise 
without  knowing  where  the  bullet  strikes-, 
except  when  they  may  chance  to  hit  the 
bulPs-eye !  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  five 
shots  fired  ii^ith  care,  comparison,  and  reflec- 


tion,  will  produce  more  improvement  than 
fifty  expended  in  the  usual  irrational  manner. 

It  is  particulariy  requirite  to  attend  to  the 
perpemUettlar  hne;  and  that  no  shot  be 
allowed  to  count,  which  strikes  the  butt  at 
more  than  five  feet  from  the  ground.  In 
service,  it  is  &r  better  that  the  bullet  should 
Ml  rather  short,  than  that  it  should  go  over 
the  adversary's  head ;  aa,  in  the  former  case, 
if  it  be  on  tolerably  level  ground,  and  in  the 
right  perpendicular  direction,  there  is  a  great 
probability  of  its  hitting  him  by  the  ricochet 

Both  in  rifle  and  putoUshooting,  an  absurd 
custom  prevails,  of  pointing  the  piece  upwards, 
and  bringing  it  down  to  a  level  with  the  object 
to  be  fired  at  Instead  of  this  practice,  to 
which  there  are  many  objections,  the  piece 
should,  previously  to  being  cocked,  be  pointed 
downwvds,  at  less  than  a  yard  frx>m  ^  foot 
of  the  firer.  It  is  then  to  be  steadily  raised 
up  in  the  line  of  the  object,  and  when  within 
a  certain  distance  from  the  propoaed  level, 
the  trigger  (if  not  a  detent)  should  be  grado. 
ally  pressed,  according  to  the  knowledge  which 
the  firer  has  of  it,  so  that  it  may  just  go  off 
without  any  pull  at  the  desired  moment 
While  the  piece  is  in  motion  upwards,  the 
perpendicular  line  described  will  be  true  and 
steady ;  and  the  quicker  the  motion  the  tnier 
the  Une.  When  the  perpendicular  motion 
ceases,  the  horizontal  vaieiUation  begins.  The 
aim,  therefore,  should  not  be  |uroloi^ed  be- 
yond  the  arrival  of  the  sight  at  the  intended 
level ;  but  whenever  it  is  so,  the  paece  must 

be  lowered  below  it,  and  brought  up  again. 

•  •  • 

I  have  invented,  says  the  Colonel,  a  ample 
method  of  rendering  copper  c^  periei^y 
water  proof  It  consKsts  in  dipping  ikte  open 
rim,  or  base  of  the  cap,  into  green  taper 
wax,  melted  in  a  plate  over  a  lamp.  The 
melted  wax  must  not  be  so  deep  as  to  i^read 
into  the  cap  up  to  the  percusrion  powder  at  its 
extremity,  but  only  so  high  as  to  form  a  slight 
lining  of  the  wax  around  its  inner  base.  Tliia 
will  suffice  to  cause  the  cap  to  dose  hermeti- 
cally over  the  nipple;  so  that,  provided  it  be 
not  cracked,  and  the  gun  have  no  latoal  vent- 
hole  (which  it  ought  not  to  have),  the  loaded 
piece  may  be  put,  over  the  lock,  into  a  pail  of 
water,  without  afilecting  either  the  cap  or  the 
chaige.  For  sporting  purposes,  it  is  sufficient 
to  have  a  few  such  caps  in  store,  for  wet  wea- 
ther.    For  military  use,  the  whole  of  the  cap* 

mig^t  be  so  prepared  at  the  laboratories. 

•  •  • 

Two  rifie  guns  of  the  manu&ctory,  the  one 
valued  at  a  hundred,  the  other  at  twenty-five 
guineas,  were  next  loaded,  and  fired  by  Getie. 
ral  Beaumont  and  another  person  against  my 
rifle,  called  Caroline,  the  distance  agreed  on 
bring  one  hundred  yards.  General  BeaumonCs 
first  shot  hit  the  bulVs  eye,  upon  which  he 
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wu  highly  compllmeiiled ;  minB  id  returs  ^ 
m  inch  from  it^  uuL  high  addi  wen  com 
qaBnlly  ia  &Tour  of  the  Ceanal.     The  ii 

Ggnenl    BdamoDt'i  Hcond  ihat  misn 

uid  mat  oieT  Iheirgn  pUtelhicefeetnjui 

Colonel  Thomlon'i  ditto  neu-  the  buJ 


Genenl  B**  third  >l 
ilmclL  the  ground. 


t  below 


it  the  buU'i  eje. 
Genenl  B't  fourth  ihot  atnick  to  the  left 
of  the  plate  Ihijteeii  iochei  from  the  murk. 
Colonel  r>  ditto  neu  the  mirk. 
Genenl  B')  fiftii  ahot  went  owr  the  muk. 
Colooel  T>  ditto  within  one  inch  of  the 

The  ether  rifle,  *hot  bj  i  penon  belonpng 


to  the  nunii&cluiy,  did  not  lucxeed  better 
Iliui  QenenJ  Beaumont,  and  the  dediion  wu 
coniequently  ^ven  in  my  &vour.  The  rifle 
I  ihot  with  on  thia  oixaiion,  wii  the  work, 
mmihip  of  Mr,  Sluden,  of  Coekipur  Street. 

During  the  Ute  war  in  1 775.  a  company 
of  riflemen,  formed  from  the  hackwoodamen 
of  Virginia,  wm  quartered  here  (Idncuter  in 
i  New  England),  for  eome  lime.  Two  of  them 
1  alternately  held  a  board,  only  nine  iuchei 
,  iqumre,  between  bit  knees,  while  bii  comrade 
find  a  ball  through  it  from  i  diitaace  of  one 
hundred  pacea.  The  board  ii  itiU  preeerred, 
and  1  am  aaaured,  by  aereral  who  were  pre. 
lent,  that  it  wai  performed  withouc  any  man- 
ner of  deception — Maeeertma — TItomlon, 
Jo. 


Rigid,  a.  Stiff,  not  to  be  bent,  nnpliant,  indexible. 

RiMc,  (.  A  circle  ;  a  circle  of  gold  or  some  other  matter  worn  as  an  orna- 
ment ;  a  circular  conrse ;  a  circle  made  by  persons  standing  ronnd ;  a 
number  of  bells  harmonically  tuned  ;  the  sound  of  belle  or  any  other 
sonorous  body  ;  a  Boond  of  any  kind  ;  a  hunting  term. 

RiNOBOME,  (.  A  hard  callous  substance  growing  in  the  hollow  circle  of 
the  little  pastern  of  a  horse ;  it  sometimes  grows  quite  round  like  a 
ring. 

Ringdove,  Cushat,  or  Quest,  (Co/wnfra  paJuntbut,  Linn.;  Lt 
Pigeon  Tomier,  Buff.)  t,  A  kind  of  pigeon. 


Thia  ia  the  largett  of  all  the  pigeon  tribe,  j  the  eyei  are  pkle  yellow;  the  upper  parti  of 
■ndmeuuroiboTeHventecninchea  in  length,  the  body  anof  kbiuith  aah-colour,  deepest  on 
The  bill  ia  of  a  peered  colour;  the  noetrila  are  the  nppir  part  of  the  h«k,  the  lower  part  of 
co«ec«dwilh  amimljrsd  fleaby  membtuie;  I  which,  the  ramp,  and  forepu^  of  the  neck 
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lomr  put  of  [he  neck  mnd  ue  dT  i  viiiaiu  Mh. 
eslour ;  the  beliy,  thighs,  wid  Tent  m  of  ■ 
dull  *rhitg;  to  the  hioder  put  of  the  neck 
there  ii  i  lemarcuUr  line  of  vhite  (whcon 
it!  nunc)  ibove  ud  bcnsth  which  the  f«~ 

different  lighti ;  the  grcAter  qnilla  ue  diuky, 
ud  mil  of  them,  eiccptiiQ  the  outannoM, 
edged  irith  white ;  from  the  point  of  the  wing 
ft  while  line  extendi  downwirds,  pitting  ahore 
the  hutud  wing ;  the  tail  it  i^i-eolDnr,  tip- 
ped with  blick ;  the  Icgi  ire  nd,  uid  putlj 
(vvend  with  Inthen ;  the  cUwi  bUck. 

The  ring  dove  it  very  genenll)'  dilfuied 
throughout  Europe  ;  it  ii  Mid  to  be  inign(Dr;r; 
but  thet  it  doee  not  leeTS  ui  entirelj  we  *n 
well  eonTiDced,  u  we  hmve  frequently  teen 
them  during  the  wiDler  dd  the  buikt  of  the 
Tjne,  whcra  the]'  conttuitl;  breed  in  the 
•pring.  The  nett  ii  compoHd  of  mull  twigt, 
to  looielj  put  together,  thit  the  eggi  may  be 
*een  tfarough  il  from  belom 

The  fimwle  1171  two  white  cggi,  ud  it  ge- 
nerUlj  mppoted  to  Juve  two  broodt  in  the 
fev.  Thej  feed  on  wild  fruity  heibt,  ud 
gimin  or  ill  kindi :  thejlikewiMUe  veryfond 
of  the  rooti  of  the  peraicioni  weed*  10  well 
known  to  bmere  under  the  nune  of  wbic- 
ktnt;  the  Tritieum  repent,  or  conch- 
gnat,  il  the  principal  one ;  thai  fleth  it  very 
deliciout  when  Ib^  htve  fed  upon  thete,  hut 
it  toon  tcquiret  in  unpleuuit  fliTonr  when 
they  bare  lived  opon  tumipt,  which,  &xnzi  ne- 

RlMQ Ousel,  {Tmrdni  Torquatut,  Linn.;  Lt  Merle  ^ Plattnm Blaxc, 
Buff.)  t. 


pigeon,  but  It 

time,  or  during  fine  weUher. 

The  ring  dove  or  wood  pigeon  il  the  Uigcrt 
ipeciei  in  Englud,  weighing  tbout  twenty 
ounco,  mnd  it  too  well  known  to  need  [vti- 
cultr  dcecriptioD  u  to  ita  plunu^ 

The  Dujar  put  of  them,  io  mpcct  to  tliia 
kuugdom,  ue  emignmti,  deputing  eltewiwre 
tt  the  litter  end  of  the  year,  end  returning 
arly  in  the  ipring.  In  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter Ihey  uaemble  in  luge  Socki,  end  lesTe  oB 
their  pUinlJTe  cooing,  whtcb  thry  commeDce  in 
Hanh,  when  they  piir  \  they  chitAy  inhibit 
the  woodi,  ind  build  in  the  iofa  of  treta, 
mtkisg  a  Urge,  Ioom,  ud  flit  nett,  witb  dry 
Blieki  and  bcnti  \  Uiey  breed  twice  in  the  yearj 
Snt  in  April ;  the  lecond  brood  appein  moit 
numerouily  in  Auguit ;  the;  leldom  lay  more 
tbtn  two  cggt,  lugn  bat  alike  in  eolouT  to 
other  pigeoni,  and  tit  fourteen  d*yi  befbie  the 
young  lie  hitched.  Wood  pigeonim  eicel- 
lent  etiing,  except  when  th<7  feed  m  tonipi 
and  rape.  They  are  uteful  in  ooTErti  that 
are  made  preterret  for  [Aeuanti,  by  imme- 
diately  taking  ilimi  if  my  penoo  entert  them 
tfter  they  h»e  tvnilcd,  ind  quitting  Ibo  Im 
upon  which  they  had  lettled  tat  the  night, 
they  fly  about  in  gnat  commotion.  Tl» 
ikeepen  know  bow  to  profit  by  thii  tort 
itclligBnce  in  their  tealch  after  intnidcn. 
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nen  of  the  month  and  inside  yellow;  ejes 
hazel ;  its  hreast  is  diatinguiahed  by  a  creacent 
of  pure  white,  which  almoet  BurrofUida  the 
neck,  and  from  which  it  derivea  ito  name ;  ita 
legs  are  of  a  dusky  brown.  The  female  dif- 
fers in  haying  the  crescent  on  the  breast  much 
lesa  conspicuous,  and  in  some  birds  wholly 
wanting,  which  has  occasioned  some  authors 
to  consider  it  as  a  diffo-ent  species  under  the 
name  of  the  rock  ouzel. 

Ring  ousels  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
this  kUigdom,  chiefly  in  the  wilder  and  more 
mountainous  districts  of  the  country.  Their 
habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  blackbird ; 
the  female  builds  her  nest  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  in  similar  situations,  and  lays  four  or 
five  eggs  of  the  same  colour ;  they  feed  on  in- 
sects and  berries  of  various  kinds,  are  fond  of 
grapes,  and  Buffon  observes  during  the  season 
of  vintage  are  generally  &t,  and  at  that  time 
are  esteemed  delicious  eating.  The  same 
author  says  that  in  France  they  are  migratory. 
In  some  parts  of  this  kingdom  they  have  been 
observed  to  change  places,  particularly  in 
Hampshire,  where  they  are  known  generally 
to  stay  not  more  than  a  fortnight  at  one  time. 


On  the  1 3th  of  April,  I  went  to  the  sheep, 
down,  where  the  ring-ousels  have  been  ob- 
served to  make  their  appearance  at  spring  and 
fall,  in  their  way  perhaps  to  the  north  or  south; 
and  was  much  pleased  to  see  tiiree  birds  about 
the  usual  spot.  We  shot  a  cock  and  a  hen ; 
they  were  plump  and  in  high  condition.  The 
hen  had  but  very  small  rudiments  of  ^gs 
within  her,  which  proves  they  are  late  breeds 
era ;  whereas  those  species  of  the  thrush  kind 
that  remain  with  us  the  whole  year,  have 
fledged  young  before  that  time.  In  their 
crops  was  nothing  very  distinguishable,  but 
somewhat  that  seemed  like  blades  of  vegetables 
nearly  digested.  In  autumn  they  feed  on 
haws  and  yew-berries,  and  in  the  spring  on 
ivy-berries.  I  dressed  one  of  these  birds,  and 
found  it  juicy  and  well-flavoured.  It  is  re- 
markable that  they  make  but  a  few  days*  stay 
in  their  spring  visit,  but  rest  near  a  fort- 
night  at  Michaelmas.  These  birds,  from  the 
observations  of  three  springs  and  two  autumns, 
are  most  punctual  in  their  return ;  and  ex- 
hibit a  new  migration  unnoticed  by  the  writers, 
who  supposed  they  never  were  to  be  seen  in 
any  of  the  southern  counties.— ^0ioicAr.— 
Wh\i^i  Selbome. 


RiNGSTREAKED,  o.  Circularly  streaked. 

Ringtail,  s.  A  kind  of  kite. 

Rinse,  v.  To  wash,  to  cleanse  by  washing.  In  case  of  canine  bite,  to  in- 
stantly wash  the  wound  in  water,  is  the  very  simplest  and  most  effectire 
preventative. 

Rippling,  s,  A  moving  roughness  on  the  surfJEu^  of  a  running  water. 

River,  s,  A  land-current  of  water  larger  than  a  brook. 

will  last  much  longer,  with  the  additional  ad., 
vant^  of  your  having  continued  good  light 
for  shooting. 

Wild  ducks  generally  come  to  the  same 
place,  unless  they  have  been  shot  at,  or  there 
should  be  a  change  of  wind  and  weather. 

It  ofien  happens  that  wild  ducks,  dunbirds, 
and  other  fowl,  come  down  at  night  to  large 
rivers,  ponds,  or  lakes,  which  are  so  deeply 
surrounded  by  floating  reeds,  that  no  one  can 
approach  the  water ;  and  the  birds,  aware  of 
this,  do  not  lower  their  flight  till  they  come 
near  them.  So  hi  frt>m  this  defying  the 
shooter,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  opportunities 
that  can  be  aiforded  for  death  and  destruction. 
Let  him  sit  in  a  small  punt  or  canoe,  fore  and 
aft  among  the  rushes,  where  towards  dusk  he 
will  be  so  completely  hid,  that  he  may  either 
shoot  at  birds  flying  within  pistol  shot,  or  wait 
for  a  good  chance  on  the  water ;  from  whence 
(his  boat  being  hid  on  each  side,  and  fore- 
shortened  to  the  only  point  of  view)  he  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  escape  the  observation  of  the 
birds. — Hawker. 


The  rivers  in  England  amount  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty^ve,  though  others  en^ 
large  their  number  to  four  hundred  and  fifty. 
ShooHng  WUdfowl  on  a  River,  ^e. — 
For  killing  common  wild  ducks  that  frequent 
a  river,  you  have  only  to  go  a  little  before 
annset ;  place  yourself  against  any  dark  bush 
or  bank,  and  tiiere  wait  patiently,  and  out  of 
sight,  till  they  come  down  and  fly  round  you, 
which  they  will  generally  do  several  times 
before  they  drop  into  the  stream  or  mardies. 

As  wild  ducks  most  frequently  betake  them- 
aelves  to  the  springs  and  Hvers  about  dusk, 
you  have  no  occasion  to  wait  for  them  longer 
than  just  the  last  hour,  or  half^  before  dark ; 
but  if  thev  have  been  much  disturbed  or  shot 

w  

at,  they  will  not  always  fly  suflSciently  early 
to  be  seen,  though  you  may  plainly  hear  the 
ahrill  and  somewhat  mehmcholy  sound  of 
their  wings.  H^  however,  the  tiprilight  is  foL 
lowed  by  a  full  moon,  these  birds  will  often 
withhold  coaadag  to  the  river  till  the  moon  has 
completely  risen,  in  which  case  you  might 
have  to  wait  till  an  hour  or  two  aft«r  dusk ; 
but  then  the  sport  is  considerably  better,  and 
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Rivet,  j.  A  bstening  pin  clinched  at  both  end^. 
Rivulet,  *.  A  small  river,  a  brook,  a  streamlet. 
Roach,  *.  A  fish  peculiar  to  fresh  water. 


Rotch  it  I,  hudiome  fi>b  either  in,  n  Greth 

out  of  the  mWr;  it  intubili  nuny  of  our 
deep,  iCill  riTcn ;  affwting,  like  tbe  othen  of 
thii  genui,  quiet  witen;  it  ii  gn^ariDiu, 
keepngin  luge  iboftlij  it  hw  a  imill  beet, 
B  Irathn  month,  vhich  ii  round,  uid  ml» 
■mill,  nilh  tbe  teetb  in  the  thmil;  luge 
tjtt,  the  dnis  of  which  niemblei  gold  co- 
lour, and  tbe  ilia  led  ;  the  rouh  i>  deep,  but 
thin,  ud  the  back  elevated  {  the  Bcalei  are 
Uige,  and  fuilj  fall  off ;  tbe  fiat  aie  in  gene- 
ral led,  particularly  nhilit  in  perfiiction ;  ii 
'lo  Iw  knowa  to  be  bj  the  unoatb- 


I  of  tbe  ■ 


which,  n 


(dlea  of  bridge^  flood-gatea,  fa. :  in  bat  wet 
ther,  a  Ma;  or  mt-fl;  ia  to  to  be  sunk  bj  a 
little  lead,  within  a  few  inihea  of  the  book, 
near  the  iidei  of  theie  poata  or  pilea ;  thii  it 
to  be  pulled  up  very  leiturely  ;  a  reach  will 
general!;  alteud  the  fly  to  the  lurfaee,  tbn* 
gue  on  it  lor  a  moment,  and  theo  take  it. 

Stem  Bihing,  ii  by  firing  ■  boat  (for  with- 
out, roach  of  any  Kite  are  hardly  to  be  OBogfat,) 
to-  the  Item  of  a  leeael  mtumed  from  a  Toy. 
age,  whoae  bottom  i>  foul,  and  famidked  with 
inwela,  which  the  fieh  greedily  derour.  The 
line  ihould  not  eieeed  four  feet,  the  float  be 
within  a  fool  of  ita  top,  and  llie  rod  iterj 
abort ;  the  bait  to  be  three  or  four  gentlea, 
and  dropt  do*e  to  the  ahip'i  tidea,  not  allow- 
ing the  bait  to  awim  more  than  eight  or  nioa 
feet;  begin  at  the  fint  of  the  ebb-tide,  and 
for   two  boun  the  roach  will  lute  freeW — 


lixl  like  the  rough  tide  of  an  oyiler-ifaell : 
the  ^de-line  bendi  much  ou  tbe  middle,  lo- 
wajdi  the  belly,  and  the  tail  ii  a  little  forked. 
It  il  BO  nlly  a  fiab,  that  it  baa  acquired  the 
name  of  the  water  theep. 

fleh  by  angling,  when  in  deep  walen,  near 

Road,  j.  Large  w«y,  public  path;  gronnd  vhere  ships  may  aochor. 
RoADSTEK,  *.  A  hackney,  a  horse  kept  for  the  road. 

The  hackney,  more  than  any  other  Tuiety     tbe  hackney  idll  further  than  the 
of  hone,  adda  to  our  health  and  comfort ;  we     that  form  which  beet 
ride  him  for  amaeement,  and  be  Iiaaiparta 


u*  penonal  avocationB.  On 
Hime  only  of  these  occanmi  apeed  ia  deiini. 
ble ;  but  on  all  lafety  ii  indiepeueable ;  and 
neit  to  that,  ii  the  eaie  with  which  hia  mo. 
tiontare  perfomied.    Thcae  roquiulee  reraox 


In  tbe  hadmey,  therrfore,  we  acruii- 
niie  hii  fore  quarten  with  tbe  aame  attencitm 
that  we  pay  to  the  hinder  part*  of  the  ncer ;  ' 
for,  as  to  the  purpoaea  of  Che  latter,  the  fore 
parti  an  luboidinate  to  the  hinder,  lo  in  the 
hackney,  «peed  being  infinitely  lew  important 
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than  cither  ease  or  safety,  and  parUcukrly  the 
latter,  it  is  essential  that  his  fore  parts  he  so 
formed  as  to  ensure  these  properties.  And 
here  it  may  not  he  irrelevant  to  inquire,  on 
what  does  the  safety  of  action  mainly  depend? 
Is  it  on  any  particular  care  of  the  animal  him- 
self in  his  progression  ?  or  does  it  necessarily 
arise  out  of  certain  peculiarities  in  his  forma, 
tion,  dependent  on  such  an  elevation  of  his 
feet  as  will  ensure  his  not  stumhling  hy  any 
erroneous  placing  of  them?  The  close  ob- 
server, I  think,  will  answer,  that  hoth  are  con- 
cerned :  many  horses  go  safely,  and  yet  by  no 
means  elevate  their  legs  high ;  but  such  are 
attentive  to  their  steps ;  and  when  they  see 
stones  or  other  ruings  in  their  path,  careifnlly 
avoid  them.  In  my  early  practice  I  was  called 
on  to  examine  a  horse  intended  for  the  French 
court,  at  the  stables  of  that  veteran  dealer 
Choppin.  I  objected  to  the  horse  that  he 
went  close  to  the  ground,  which  even  his 
owner  could  not  deny :  but  he  still  argued, 
that,  although  he  a]^ared  to  go  near  the 
ground,  yet  that  he  was  particularly  safe  in  all 
his  paces;  and,  as  a  lure  to  the  purchase, 
would  have  offered  a  bet,  that  on  the  roughest 
ground  he  would  not  make  one  trip.  As  the 
uiimal  in  all  other  respects  was  desirable, 
groimd  purposely  stony  in  the  extreme  was 
chosen,  over  which  he  was  tried ;  and  it  was 
singular  to  remark,  that  in  every  pace  he  ac- 
commodated the  elevation  of  his  feet  exactly 
to  the  elevations  of  surfiu»  they  were  to  pass 
over ;  but  it  was  with  a  kind  of  frightful 
nicety  to  the  observer.  On  the  same  ground, 
numy  high  actioned  horses,  from  inattention  to 
the  matters  on  it,  might  have  tripped  by  meet- 
ing  any  unusual  rising ;  or,  by  placing  one  of 
the  feet  on  a  rolling  stone,  might  have  fidlen 
altogether.  But  it  is  not  hence  meant  to 
argue,  that  the  most  careful  hackney,  which 
does  not  naturally  elevate  his  feet,  is  a  desir- 
able one.  Horses,  it  is  true,  ue  in  a  great 
degne  crepuscular,  and  see  in  a  very  moderate 


light.  But  would  such  a  horse  be  safe  to  ride 
at  a  brisk  trot  along  an  uneven  road  in  a 
dark  night  ?  Or  even  in  a  long  day,  mi^t 
not  fatigue  bring  his  feet  down  without  his 
usual  caution  ? 

The  fore-hand  of  the  hsckney,  therefore, 
should  be  elevated,  and  his  shoulder  by  all 
means  must  be  oblique ;  so  that  he  may  not 
only  lift  up  his  feet,  but  also  ride  pleasantly 
and  lightly  in  hand,  as  it  is  termed  by  horse- 
men. To  which  latter  valuable  quaUty  it  is 
also  essential  that  he  have  a  neck  of  just  pro- 
portions, and  that  his  head  be  particularly 
well  placed  on  it,  so  as  to  afford  him  room  for 
flexing  himself  to  the  action  of  the  bridle, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  rider,  \rill  some- 
times constrain  him  to  throw  himself  on  his 
haunches,  and  at  others  to  carry  himself  for- 
ward  for  more  speedy  progression.  The  re- 
mainder  of  the  fore  limbs  ought  to  present  a 
perfectly  vertical  line  to  the  pastern,  which 
should  have  such  length  and  obliquity,  and 
such  only,  ss  shall  bring  the  toe  directly  un- 
der the  point  of  the  dioulder.  The  body 
should  be  circular,  neither  long  nor  very  short ; 
his  saddle-placing  good,  his  flank  on  a  plane 
nearly  with  the  rest  of  his  carcass,  his  loins 
wide,  and  his  croup  gently  Curved  only,  to  al- 
low of  a  gracdul  setting  on  of  the  tail.  From 
hence  downwards,  the  principles  already  laid 
down  when  treating  on  the  exterior  formation 
generally,  will  apply;  partknilarising  only, 
that  for  this  variety  of  horse  a  good  foot  ought 
never  to  be  dispensed  with.  Height  is  not  so 
essential  in  the  hackney  as  in  the  hunter ;  it 
need  never  to  exceed  fifteen  hands  two  inches.: 
in  most  cases  it  may,  with  more  propriety, 
range  between  fourteen  hands  three  inches, 
and  fifteen  hands  one  inch.  Altc^^ether,  his 
frame  should  be  compact,  without  being  in 
the  least  clumsy;  and  with  this  form,  the 
more  breeding  he  shows,  short  of  full  blood, 
the  better. — Blaine. 


Roan,  a.  Bay  or  sorrel,  with  grey  or  white  spots  interspersed. 


The  roans,  of  every  variety  of  colour  and 
form,  are  composed  of  white  mixed  with  bay, 
or  red,  or  black.  In  some  it  seems  to  be  a 
natural  mixture  of  the  colours ;  in  others  it 
appears  as  if  one  colour  was  powdered  or 
sprinkled  over  another.  They  are  pretty 
horses  for  ladies  or  l^ht  carriages,  and  many 


of  them  easy  in  their  paces,  but  they  do  not 
usually  di^lay  much  blood,  nor  are  they 
celebrated  for  endurance.  If  they  should 
have  white  fore  legs,  with  white  hoofii,  they 
are  too  often  tender-footed,  or  become  so  with 
even  a  little  hard  work. — The  Horse. 


Roar,  v.  To  cry  as  a  lion  or  ocner  wild  beast ;  to  cry  in  distress  ;  to  sound 

as  the  wind  or  sea ;  to  make  a  loud  noise. 
Roaring,  «.  A  disease  in  horses. 


The  causes  of  roaring,  which  I  shall  here 
use  as  a  type  of  the  whole,  are  remote  and 
proximate.     The  remote  causes  are  mostly 


inflammation,  acute  or  chronic,  in  the  tracheal 
tube  itself.  Occasionally  it  is  brought  on  by 
the  effects  of  inflammation  on  other  parts,  as 
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of  the  aaliTuy  glandB  in  stnagles,  or  of  those 
abecesBeB  which  not  nnlrequeiitlj  occur  in 
violent  catarrh  in  the  Ticinage  of  the  phurjnz. 
Stmctural  alteration  in  the  longs,  as  hepatiaa. 
tion,  has  occasioned  it  {PercitfolPt  Lectures, 
vol.  ii.  p.  256).  Ohetructions  accidentally 
formed  hj  ezostoeea,  cicatrisations,  &c,r  or 
extraneous  suhstances  lodged  in  the  cavities 
leading  to  the  trachea,  may  any  of  them  occa- 
flion  it.  Barriere  notices  a  case  of  roaring 
dependent  on  the  lodgment  of  a  piece  of  riband 
within  oue  of  the  mual  fossae;  and  Godine 
another,  brought  on  by  a  displaced  molar 
tooth.  The  proximate  cause  might,  with  pro- 
priety, include  these  accidental  obstructions, 
but  they  are  mainly  to  be  looked  for  in  an 
extravasation,  partial  or  extensive,  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph;  which,  becoming  organised, 
forms  a  permanent  obstruction.  When  it  is 
extenrively  spread  over  the  larynx,  it  pro- 
duces wheezing ;  when  it  constringes  the 
rimaglottis,  a  whistling  sound  is  the  conse- 
quence, and  is  often  heard  in  onr  own  respi- 
rations under  catarrh,  or  in  the  ordinary 
respirations  of  some  asthmatic  persons.  Who- 
ever has  handled  the  throats  of  many  old 
hones,  must  have  observed  the  hardened  state 
of  the  larynx,  which  almost  resisted  all  at- 
tempts to  what  is  termed  *  cough  them.*  This 
ossification  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages  is  not 
an  uncommon  cause ;  and  a  similar  state  in 
the  cartilages  of  the  trachea  is  productive  of 
it  also.  A  very  common  case  ako  of  roaring 
is  a  hand  of  lymph  stretched  across  the  tracheal 
tube ;  at  others,  an  internal  ring  of  the  same 
matter  simply  diminishes  its  diameter.  The 
obstruction  is  sometimes  so  considerable  as  to 
excite  piping  or  roaring  on  the  slightest  exer- 
tion ;  in  general  cases,  however,  roaring  is  only 

Rock  Pigeon,  s. 

Ornithologists  seem  to  differ  in  opinion 
concerning  the  rock  and  stock  pigeon ;  though 
it  appears  almost  impossible  to  conceive  them 
a  distinct  species.  In  those  described  under 
such  names  there  seems  to  be  so  much  simi- 
litude, except  what  may  be  expected  from  a 
species  half  reclaimed,  and  frequently  return- 
ing to  their  natural  wild  habits  again,  that  we 
cannot  but  consider  them  as  one  and  the  same 
fpedes. 

The  rock  dove  is  considered  to  be  the 
origin  of  our  tame  pigeons,  as  it  is  said  to 
possess  the  white  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back, 
in  which  part  the  stock  dove  is  described  to  be 
ash-coloured,  and  that  this  last  is  rather  laiger. 
But  these  variations  we  have  observed  in 
pigeons  killed  in  their  native  haunts  amongst 
the  rocks  on  our  coasts ;  and  our  dove-cote 
pigeons  frequently  have  no  white  on  the  back. 
It  is  therefore  probable  many  of  our  common 
species,  after  having  been  bred  in  a  pigeon- 


exerted  when  forcible  inspintions  and  expin- 
tions  are  made ;  for  it  is,  I  believe,  equally 
produced  by  the  one  as  by  the  other.  Me- 
chanical obstructions  to  free  respiration  may 
eventually  be  productive  of  roaring :  the  cua. 
torn  of  tightly  reining  in  our  cairiage-horRa, 
there  is  reason  to  think,  produees  it  often ; 
and  Mr.  Sewell  is  of  opinion,  that  the  pracdoe 
of  using  tight  throat-lashes,  or  neek-stnpc^ 
may  lead  to  it  In  furtherance  of  which 
opinion,  it  may  be  recollected,  that  horaemen 
have  a  very  general  supposition  that  crib-bitiiig 
ends  in  roaring,  in  thick  wind,  or  in  hrokcn 
wind :  may  not  the  tight  ooUar-stn^)  also  hero 
tend  to  the  former  of  these  afiections  ?  The 
custom  of  *'  coughing*  horses,  and  so  freqnentlj 
as  it  is  practised  in  fairs,  may  be  readily  sup. 
posed  as  a  cause.  A  horse  passes  from  fur  to 
ftir,  having  his  unfortunate  throat  brutally 
pinched  thirty  or  forty  times  each  day.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  if  inflammation  take  place, 
and  adhesive  deposit  follow  ? 

The  treatment  must  be  regulated  hy  ar~ 
stances,  but  the  principal  indication  is  to 
remove  the  remote  causes  in  the  early  sta^ea, 
and  to  obviate  the  effects  in  the  latter.  If 
active  inflammation  be  going  on,  hleed  «nd 
hlister ;  and  if  tume&ction  of  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  have  occasioned  it,  attempt  their 
reduction.  Elevate  the  head  as  much  as  may 
be.  Mr.  Sewell  recommends  a  seton  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  obstmction  when  known  ; 
and  in  desperate  cases  he  observes,  that  tmdie- 
otomy  has  been  peribrmed  with  conaderahle 
advantage ;  hut  tike  extreme  difficulty  of  de- 
tecting the  exact  situation  of  the  obstruction, 
will  prevent  its  being  generally  advnted 
Blaine. 


house  contiguous  to  such  rocky  situatioiis, 
return  to  their  natural  habits^  and  there  pro- 
duce some  variation  in  colour. 

The  bird  now  before  us  we  killed  on  the 
cUfis  in  Cauldy  Isknd,  in  South  Wales.  It 
weighed  eleven  ounces;  length  thirteen 
inches  and  a  half;  breadUi  twenty-two ;  the 
bill  is  brown,  inclining  to  purplish-red;  pmnt 
dusky;  irides  light  yellow;  the  head  dark 
hluish  ash-colour;  neck  and  breast  gloaaed 
with  green  and  copper,  as  viewed  in  diflerent 
lights,  most  conspicuous  on  the  sides  and 
back  of  the  neck ;  the  upper  part  of  die  hmck 
and  wing  coverts  pale  ash-colour ;  across  the 
middle  of  the  greater  coverts  is  a  hroad  band 
of  black,  and  another  of  the  same  on  the 
ends  of  the  secondary  quiUs,  running  into 
each  other  on  those  feathers  nearest  the  body; 
the  greater  quills  are  dusky,  dashed  with  ash- 
colour,  the  outer  ones  darkest,  and  all  of  them 
most  so  towards  the  tips,  slightly  edged  en 
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their  exterior  webs  mth  white;  the  lower 
part  of  the  hack  white ;  the  rump  and  tail 
dark  bluish  ash-colour,  the  ends  of  the  latter 
black ;  the  two  exterior  feathers  whitish  on 
the  outer  webs  towards  the  base ;  the  sides 
under  the  wings,  and  under  wing  coverts, 
white ;  the  belly  bluish  a8h.4»lour ;  1^  red. 
These  birds  have  sometimes  appeared  in  pro- 
digious flocks  in  winter,  frequenting  our  beech 
woods  for  the  sake  of  the  mast  or  seed  of  that 
tree.  These  flights,  however,  are  less  nume- 
rous and  less  frequent  of  late  years.  Some- 
times  they  are  seen  in  company  with  our 
common  pigeons,  at  the  bam  doors,  in  severe 
winters ;  and  are  said  to  be  known  by  their 
inferior  size  and  daricer  colour. 


The  only  place  where  I  have  ever  seen  the 
rock  dove  in  a  wild  state,  was  at  Howford, 
near  Mauchlane,  in  Ayrshire,  where  two  or 
three  pairs  nestled  on  the  cliffs  of  the  roman- 
tic  rocks  overhanging  the  river,  but  in  situa. 
tions  so  inaccessible,  that  I  never  knew  them 
robbed  by  the  most  daring  boys.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  whether  these  had  strayed 
from  some  neighbouring  dove-cote,  or  had 
originally  come  thiUier  from  some  wild  brood ; 
though  the  former  is  not  so  probable,  as  in. 
stances,  I  believe,  are  rare,  of  domestic  pigeons 
voluntarily  deserting  their  birth  place.-^ 
Monioffu^-Rennie, 


Rock-doe,  ^.  A  species  of  deer. 

RocKSALT,  5.  Mineral  salt. 

Rocket,  s*  An  artificial  firework. 

Rod,  9.   A  long  twig;  anything  long  and  slender;  an  instrument  for 

measuring ;  an  instrument  of  correction  made  of  twigs ;  an  implement 

for  angling. 

joints  fit  so  nicely,  if  ferruled,  that  the  whole 
rod  may  move  as  if  it  were  but  one  piece.  If 
the  parts  are  not  ferruled,  observe,  that  they 
must  be  cut  to  join  each  other  with  the  ut- 
most exactness,  and  neatly  spliced  with  glue, 
boiled  very  gently  in  strong  quick  lime-water, 
keeping  it  stirred  until  it  becomes  smooth  and 
all  alike,  and  then  are  to  be  whipped  over  the 
glued  part  with  waxed  thread. 


The  wood  for  fishing  rods  should  be  cut 
about  Christmas  (and  some  insist  that  if  left 
in  the  open  air  for  twelve  months  afterwards 
it  will  season  better,  than  if  stowed  in  a  dry 
place).     Hazel  is  the  wood  generally  pro- 
cured for  this  purpose,  and  of  all  the  sorts 
that  of  the  cob-nut  grows  to  the  greatest 
length,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  straight  and 
taper ;  the  butt-end  should  rather  exceed  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  but  of  whatever  wood  the 
rod  is  composed,  the  shoots  for  stocks,  mid- 
dle pieces,  and  tops,  must  be  of  proper  size, 
well-grown,  and  as  free  from  knots  as  possible. 
The  tops  should  be  the  best  rush-ground 
shoots,   without    knots,    and    proportionally 
taper ;  the  excrescent  twigs  are  to  be  cut  off, 
but  not  close,  for  fear  of  hurting  the  bark, 
which  ought  never  to  be  touched  with  a  knife 
or  rasp ;  for,  although  they  will  dress  neater, 
it  considerably  weakens  ^em:  these  pieces 
are  to  be  kept  friee  from  wet  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  autumn,  when  such  as 
are  wanted  to  form  a  rod  should  be  selected, 
and,  after  being  wanned  over  a  gentle  fire,  set 
as  straight  as  possible,  and  laid  aside  for  two 
or  three  days,  when  they  must  be  rubbed  over 
with  a  piece  of  flannel  and  linseed  oil,  which 
vrill  polish  and  fetch  off  any  superfluous  bark ; 
they  are  then  to  be  bound  tight  to  a  straight 
pole,  and  so  kept  until  the  next  spring,  when 
they  will  be  seasoned  for  use ;  some,  however, 
prefer  keeping  them  from  eighteen  months  to 
two  years,  before  they  are  made  up) ;  they 
are  then  to  be  matched  together  in  just  pro- 
portion, in  three,  four,  or  more  parts,  accord- 
mg  to  the  width  of  the  water,  or  the  wish  of 
the  maker;  taking  care  that  the  different 


Elder,  holly,  yew,  mountain  ash,  and  hip 
briar,  are  all  natives ;  the  former,  prepared'  as 
follows,  is  by  some  thought  to  excel  any  of 
the  latter ;  a  branch  of  the  elder  tree  of  three 
years*  growth  is  to  be  cut  about  the  third  week 
in  November;  it  is  then  with  a  saw  to  be 
separated  at  every  joint;  sometimes,  when 
the  branch  is  exactly  straight,  a  length  of  two 
joints  may  be  made,  for  the  two  shoots  which 
spring  frt>m  each  joint  grow  alternately  from 
Uie  different  sides;  these  double  lengths 
should  be  taken  from  the  biggest  end  of  the 
branch,  and  will  be  near  three  quarters  of  a 
yard  long ;  one  of  these  will  make  the  thick 
end  of  the  top;  the  other  joints  are  split  into 
four,  shaving  off  the  bark  and  the  pith,  and 
every  joint  tied  by  itself;  the  thick  end  of 
every  piece  should  be  placed  towards  the  butt 
of  the  rod ;  after  being  split,  the  pieces  should 
be  tied  together,  and  kept  a  year  at  leatft  to 
season;  when  wanted,  they  should  be  first 
planed  and  rasped  taper,  and  square;  the 
edges  then  filed  off  exactly  round  and  smooth ; 
the  splice  must  be  rubbed  very  thin  with  shoe- 
makers' wax,  filling  the  outside  of  the  joint  so, 
that  when  wrapped  close  with  fine  wbite  silk, 
the  splice  may  not  be  bigger  than  the  joint  is. 
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an  inch  above  it.  The  hip  briar  is  easily 
found  in  hedges  of  old  indosures,  which  have 
not  been  plashed  for  many  yean ;  but  it  should 
be  thorou^ly  seasoned  before  it  is  split,  or 
the  small  pieces  will  be  apt  to  warp  in  drying; 
it  is  cut  into  lengths  of  eight  or  ten  inches  for 
tope,  spliced  or  glued  together;  after  which 
they  are  properly  tapered  with  planes  and  fine 
rasps,  finished  off  with  sandpaper,  and  the 
joints  wrapped  with  silk  well  waxed ;  a  small 
piece  of  whalebone  is  added  to  the  wood, 
spliced  and  wrapped  in  a  similar  manner;  to 
this  finish,  however,  some  gentlemen  object, 
and  wonder  at  the  prevalent  custom  of  load, 
ing  rods  with  eight  or  ten  inches  of  whalebone 
at  the  top,  since  that  particular  part  should  be 
light  and  elastic ;  and  they  contend,  that  the 
whalebone  is  duU,  heavy,  and  much  too  flex- 
ible ;  the  Scotch  fishing  rod  makers  use  tor- 
toise shell  at  the  end  of  their  tops,  and  it  is 

lighter  and  springs  better  than  whalebone. 

•  •  • 

The  reed  or  cane  rod,  on  account  of  ito 
lightness  and  elasticity,  is  the  best  for  fishing 
at  the  bottom,  whether  with  a  running  line 
or  float,  especially  when  angling  for  those  fish 
which  bite  tenderly,  as  roach  and  dace;  of 
these  some  are  contrived  to  go  into  the  butt, 
and  make  a  walking  stick,  others  are  composed 
of  many  short  joints;  all  of  which  are  in- 
closed  in  a  bag.  The  tackle  shops  have  a  va- 
riety of  these ;  but  in  purchasing  a  reed  or 
cane  rod,  be  careful  that  it  strikes  weU,  and 
that  the  bark  which  grows  round  the  joints, 
is  not  rasped  into;  a  very  common  fisiult  which 
the  rod  makers  are  guilty  of;  and  the  conse^ 
quence  of  which  is,  that  it  is  thereby  rendered 
weaker  at  the  joints  than  elsewhere,  and  there 
being  no  bark  to  repel  the  wet,  it  soon  rots, 
and  whenever  a  laige  fish  is  hooked,  certainly 
breaks.  Another  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that 
the  medium  between  the  ferrule  and  the  joint 
that  goes  in,  is  not  cut  too  fine ;  if  it  is,  and  a 
good  fish  is  struck,  it  is  odds  but  a  part  of  the 

rod,  line,  and  fish,  are  all  lost  together. 

•  •  • 

The  rod  composed  of  the  hibaal  will  not  do 
for  fly-fishing,  the  least  wet  being  apt  to  warp 

and  render  it  crooked. 

•  ■  • 

Another  rod  for  fly-fishing,  is  recommended 
to  be  of  two  parts,  without  ferrules,  and  the 
lower  longer  than  the  upper,  with  the  small 
end  of  the  former,  and  the  large  end  of  the 
latter,  cut  long,  and  to  fit  nicely  as  for  splic- 
ing ;  it  may  be  tied  together  at  the  water  side 
with  common  shoemakers^  common  waxed 
thread ;  this  is  by  &r  the  best,  for  throwing 


the  line  with  freedom  and  accuracy ;  and  for 
easing  it  in  playing  the  fish  when  hooked,  the 
spring  will  be  superior,  if  properly  made,  to 
Umt  of  the  other  sort  of  rods :  upon  leading 
off  fishing  the  rod  should  be  untied,  and  the 
string  wrapped  round  the  two  parts,  for  cury- 

ing  it  more  conveniently. 

•  •  • 

Yew,  especially  the  white  of  it,  makes  a 
fine  top,  and  the  best  forest  yew  is  to  be  got 
in  Wdes;  but  unless  very  well  chosen,  fre- 
quently turns  out  brittle,  from  its  numennis 
knots.  Holly  is  liable  to  the  same  objectioo; 
all  kinds  of  wood  should  be  cut  in  winter 
when  the  sap  is  descended  into  the  root,  and 
kept  a  year  or  two,  oiling  them  now  and  then 
with  linseed  oil,  and  pUdng  tiiem  in  such  a 
position,  that  they  acquire  no  bend,  whids 
should  they  do,  it  may  be  rectified  by  holding 
them  over  a  gentle  fire.  Of  foreign  woctda, 
the  hiocory  from  America,  will  work  Into 
handsome  and  good  tops  ;  but  the  bamboo,  or 
hollow  cane,  firom  the  West  Indies,  is  to  be 
preferred ;  in  making  a  top  of  the  latter,  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  outside,  that 
being  its  most  elastic  part ;  at  the  extremity 
of  all  tops,  there  should  be  a  loop  <tf  hair  or 

a  ring  for  festening  the  line  to. 

•  •  • 

A  rod  of  twelve  feet,  unless  the  wind  be 
extremely  un&vourable,  will  cast  a  fly-line  of 
fourteen  yards,  but  if  it  is  to  carry  a  led  line, 
fourteen  feet  will  be  preferable ;  it  is  useless 
to  encumber  yourself  with  an  unnecessaty 
weight  of  wood,  as  the  great  advantage  of  a 
light  rod  is,  that  with  either  hand  yon  can  use 
it,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  cast  your  fly  under 
bushes,  hollow  banks,  &c,  where  die  best 
trout  generally  lie,  without  endangering  the 
tackle ;  the  shorter  the  joints,  of  course  it  will 
be  more  portable,  but  the  fewer  there  are,  the 
better  it  will  open  a  fly  line. 

The  great  defect  in  most  rods  ii,  that  tibe 
pUy  is  in  the  middle,  owing  to  that  part  beuig 
too  weak,  and  like  a  waggon  whip ;  with  a  rod 
of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  strike  or  com- 
mand a  fish  of  any  size. 

•  •  • 

Bods  should  not  be  kept  in  too  dry  a  room  ; 
the  practice  of  steeping  them  in  water  before 
using,  is  bad,  and  will  soon  spoil  them  ;  Uie 
rubbing  the  tops  with  sweet  oil  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  season  will  preserve  them  in  a  service- 
able state,  and  if  the  rod  be  hollow,  tie  a  ng 
to  the  end  of  a  stick,  dip  it  in  linseed  oil,  and 
rub  it  well  about  the  inside  of  the  difibrmt 
joints. — Daniel. 


Roe,  8.  A  species  of  deer ;  the  female  of  the  hart ;  the  eggs  of  fish  ;  that 
of  the  male  fish  is  called  the  soft  or  melt ;  that  of  the  female  the  hard 
or  spawn. 
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Roller,  s.  Anything  turning  on  its  own  axis,  as  a  heavy  stone  to  level 

walks  ;  bandage ;  in  saddling,  the  broad  fillet,  with  two  or  more  straps 

and  buckles  to  secure  the  saddle  or  sheet. 
RoLLYPOOLY,  s,  A  Corruption  of  rott  ball  into  the  pool,  a  sort  ot  game, 

in  which  when  a  ball  rolls  into  a  certain  place  it  wins. 
Rood,  s.  The  fourth  part  of  an  acre  in  square  measure ;  a  pole,  a  measure 

of  sixteen  feet  and  a  half  in  long  measure. 
Rook,  s.  A  bird  resembling  a  crow ;  it  feeds  not  on  carrion  but  grain ;  a 

piece  at  chess. 


This  bird  is  about  the  size  of  tbe  carrion 
crow,  and,  except  its  more  glossy  plumage, 
▼ery  much  resembles  it.     The  base  of  the  bill 
and  nostrils,  as  &r  as  the  eyes,  is  covered  with 
a  white  scabrous  skin,  in  which  it  differs  from 
all  the  rest,  occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  thrust- 
ing  its  bill  into  the  earth  in  search  of  worms ; 
but  as  the  same  appearance  has  been  observed 
in  such  as  have  been  brought  up  tame,  and 
unaccustomed  to  that  mode  of  subsistence,  we 
are  inclined  to  consider  it  as  an  original  pecu- 
liarity.     We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
observe,  that  they  are  useful  in  preventing  a 
too  great  increase  of  that  destructive  insect 
the  chafer,  or  dor-beetle,  and  thereby  make 
huge  recompense  for  the  depredations  they 
may  occsaionally  commit  on  Uie  corn-fields. 
Rooks  are  gr^uious,  and  fly  in  immense 
flocks,  at  morning  and  evening,  to  and  from 
their  roosting  places,  in  quest  of  food.     Dur- 
ing the  breeding  time  Uiey  live  together  in 
large  societies,  and  build  their  nests  on  trees 
close  to  each  other,  frequently  in  the  midst  of 
large  and  populous  towns.     These  rookeries, 
however,  are  often  the  scenes  of  bitter  con- 
testa  ;  the  new-comers  are  frequently  driven 
«way  by  the  old  inhabitants,  their  half-built 
nests  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  unfortunate  cou- 
ple forced  to  begin  their  woric  anew,  in  some 
more  undisturbed  situation.     Of  this  we  had 
a  remarkable  instance  in  Newcastle :  in  the 
year  1783,  a  pair  of  rooks,  after  an  untoocess- 
f  al  attempt  to  establish  themselves  in  a  rook- 
erj  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Exchange, 
were   compelled  to  abandon    the   attempt 
They  took  refuge  on  the  spire  of  that  build- 
ing, and  although  constantly  interrupted  by 
other  rooks,  built  their  nest  on  the  top  of  the 
Tane,  and  brought  forth  their  young,  undis- 
turbed by  the  noise  of  the  populace  below 
them;  the  nett  and  its  inhabitants  turning 
about  with  every  change  of  the  wind.     They 
rettmed  and  built  their  nest  every  year  on 
the  nme  place,  till  1793,  soon  after  whidi 

the  spire  was  taken  down. 

•  •  ■ 

The  minute  description  of  rooks  is  needless; 
the  rooks  may  always  be  known  from  the 
carrion  crow,  by  their  being  in  flocks,  wherms 


the  crows  go  only  in  pairs ;  and  also  by  the 
white  colour  of  the  bill,  and  firom  their  being 
bare  of  feathers  upon  that  part  in  which  the 
crow  is  well  clothed. 

The  rook  is  a  gregarious  bird,  being  some- 
times seen  in  numbers  so  as  almost  to  darken 
the  air  in  their  flight,  which  they  regularly 
perform  morning  and  evening,  except  in  the 
breeding  time,  when  the  daily  attendance  of 
both  male  and  female  is  required  for  incuba- 
tion,  or  feeding  the  young ;  and  it  is  observed 
they  do  both  alternately.  They  begin  to  build 
in  March ;  one  bringing  materials,  while  the 
other  watches  the  nest,  lest  it  should  be  plun- 
dered by  its  brethren  :  they  lay  five  or  six 
^gs,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  marked  with  small 
brownish  spots.  After  the  breeding  season, 
rooks  forsake  their  nest-trees,  going  to  roost 
elsewhere;  but  return  to  them  in  August, 
and  i^n  in  October,  when  they  repair  their 
nests.  The  young  birds  are  very  good  when 
skinned,  steeped  in  mUk,  and  afterwards  put 
into  a  pie.     Hawker  recommends  cold  water 

instead  of  milk. 

•  ■  « 

There  is  one  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
rook  which  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  that  bird, 
and  which  does  him  no  little  credit ;  it  is  the 
distress  which  they  exhibit  when  one  of  them 
has  been  killed  or  wounded  by  a  gun,  while 
they  have  been  feeding  in  a  field  or  flying 
over  it  Instead  of  being  scared  away  by  the 
report  of  the  gun,  leaving  their  wounded  or 
dakd  companion  to  his  fate,  they  show  the 
greatest  anxiety  and  sympathy  for  him,  utter, 
ing  cries  of  distress,  and  plainly  proving  that 
they  wish  to  render  him  assistance,  by  hover- 
ing  over  him,  or  sometimes  making  a  dart 
from  the  air  close  up  to  him,  apparently  to 
try  and  flnd  out  the  reason  why  he  did  not 
follow  them. 

^^  Willie  circling  round  and  round. 
They  call  their  lifeless  comrade  from  the 

ground.'' 
If  he  is  wounded,  and  can  flutter  along  the 
ground,  the  rooks  appear  to  animate  him  to 
make  fresh  exertions  by  incessant  cries,  fly- 
ing a  Uttle  distance  before  him,  and  calling  to 
him  to  follow  them.     I  have  seen  one  of  my 
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Ubouien  pick  up  a  rook  so  wonnded,  which 
he  &hot  at  for  the  purpose  of  putting  him  up 
as  a  scare-crow  in  a  field  of  wheat;  and  while 
the  poor  wounded  bird  was  sdll  fluttering  in 
his  kuid,  I  have  observed  one  of  his  companions 
make  a  wheel  round  in  the  air,  and  suddenly 
dart  past  "him  so  as  almost  to  touch  him,  per- 
haps with  a  last  hope  that  he  might  still  af- 
fold  assistance  to  his  unfortunate  mate  or 
companion.  Even  when  the  dead  bird  has 
been  hung,  in  terrarem^  to  a  stake  in  the 
field,  he  hu  been  visited  hj  some  of  his  for- 
mer  friends,  hut  as  soon  as  they  found  that 
the  case  was  hopeless,  they  have  generally 
abandoned  that  field  altogether. 

When  one  considers  the  instinctive  care 
with  which  rooks  avoid  any  one  carrying  a  gun, 
and  which  is  so  evident,  that  I  have  often 
heard  country-people  remark  that  they  can 
smell  gunpowder,  one  can  more  justly  esti- 
mate  the  force  of  their  love  or  friendship  in 
thus  continuing  to  hover  round  a  person  who 
has  just  destroyed  one  of  their  companions 
with  an  instrument,  the  dangerous  nature  of 
which  they  seem  fully  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing. 

Rooks  are  not  eanly  induced  to  forsake 
the  trees  on  which  they  have  been  bred,  and 
which  they  frequently  revisit  after  Uie  breed, 
ing  season  is  over.  This  is  shown  in  Hamp. 
ton  Court  Park,  where  there  is  an  extensive 
rookery  among  the  fine  lime-trees,  and  where 
a  barbarous  and  unneccMary  custom  prevails 
of  shooting  the  young  rooks.  As  many  as  a 
hundred  dozen  of  them  have  been  killed  in 
one  season,  and  yet  the  rooks  build  in  the 
avenue,  though  there  is  a  corresponding 
avenue  close  by  in  Bushy  Park,  which  they 
never  frequent,  notwithstanding  the  trees  are 
equally  high  and  equally  secure.  I  never 
hear  the  guns  go  oflf  during  this  annual 
slaughter  without  execrating  the  practice,  and 


fritying  the  poor  rooks,  whoee  mehuicholj 
cries  may  be  heard  to  a  great  distance,  and 
some  of  whom  may  he  seen,  exhausted  hj 
their  fruitless  exertions,  sitting  melancholy 
on  a  solitary  tree  waiting  till  Uie  sport  is  ova-, 
that  they  may  return  and  see  whether  any  ef 
the  offering  which  they  have  reared  with 
so  much  care  and  anxiety  are  left  to  them ; 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  call  for  aa- 
sistance  of  their  young  having,  ceased,  thej 
are  aware  of  their  fiite,  and  are  sitting  bi 
moumfhl  contempUtion  of  their  loss.     This 
may  i^ipear  romantic,  but  it  is  neverUideaB 
true ;  and  whoever,  like  myself,  has  obacrred 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  rook,  and  wit- 
nessed their  attachment  to  each  other  and  to 
their  young, — and  is  convinced,  as  I  am,  that 
they  have  the  power  of  communication  by 
means  of  a  language  known  to  themselvea, 
and  are  endowed  with  a  knowledge  and  fore- 
sight most  extraordinary,  will  take  as  moch 
interest  in  them  as  I  have  confessed  ihat 
Ido.         •  •  • 

A  gentleman  in  this  ne^bourhood  hnd 
two  milk-white  rooks  in  one  nest.  A  booby 
of  a  carter,  finding  them  before  they  wn« 
able  to  fly,  threw  them  down,  and  destroyed 
them,  to  the  regret  of  the  owner,  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  preserved  such  a  curi- 
osity  in  his  rookery.  I  saw  the  birds  myself 
nailed  against  the  end  of  a  bam,  and  was  sur- 
prised  to  find  that  their  bills,  legs,  feet,  and 

daws  were  milk-white. 

•  •  • 

Passage  hawks  are  also  used  for  rooks. 
These  birds  sometimes  mount  like  ber(«a, 
but  their  fl^ht  is  in  general  mudi  lower. 
They  must  be  found  in  an  open  country ;  and 
the  wood,  which  is  their  place  of  retreat,  mnai 
be  so  situated  as  to  oblige  them  to  fly  againsit 
the  wind  to  gain  in.-— Bewick — Daniel — 
Jesse^WhUe^s  SelbomeSebrighL 


RooKERYy  8.  A  nursery  of  rooks. 

Roost,  s*  That  on  which  a  bird  sits  to  sleep ;  the  act  of  sleeping. 

Roost,  v.  To  sleep  as  a  bird. 

Rope,  s.  A  cord,  a  string,  a  halter. 

Ropy,  a.  Viscous,  tenacious,  glutinous. 

Rosin,  s.  Inspissated  turpentine. 

Rosin,  v.  To  rub  with  rosin. 

Rostrum,  «.  The  beak  of  a  bird ;  the  beak  of  a  ship.  Rostrum,  cultra^ 
turn  (Linn.),  in  ornithology,  is  a  term  used  when  the  edges  of  the  bill 
are  rery  sharp,  as  in  that  of  the  crow.  When  the  bill  is  not^^ed  near 
the  tip,  as  in  shrikes,  thrushes,  &c.,  it  is  called  by  LinnseuB  rostrwn 
emarginatum. 

Rot,  o.  To  make  putrid,  to  bring  to  corruption. 
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RoTy  s.  A  distemper  among  sheep  in  which  their  lungs  are  wasted;  putre- 
faction ;  putrid  decay. 

RoTARYy  a.  Whirling  as  a  wheel.  A  motion  peculiar  to  the  flight  of 
the  hawk  tribe. 


Rouge  et  Noir,  «•  A  game. 

Ronge  et  noir,  or  red  and  black,  is  a  modem 
game,  so  styled,  not  from  the  cards,  but  from 
tbe  colours  marked  on  the  tapis  or  green  cloth 
with  which  the  table  is  coverod. 

The  first  parcel  of  cards  played  is  usually 
for  noir,  the  second  for  rouge,  though  some- 
times the  cards  are  cut  to  determine  which 
shall  b^n.  All  the  terms  of  this  game  are 
French,  and  that  language  is  used  in  playing. 
Any  number  of  persons  may  play,  and  the  pun- 
ters may  risk  their  money  on  which  colour  they 
please,  placing  the  stakes  in  the  outer  semicir- 
cle ;  but  after  the  first  card  is  turned  up,  no 
other  stakes  can  be  laid  for  that  coup. 

The  tailleur  and  croupier  seat  themselves 
opposite  each  other,  with  a  basket  for  receiving 
the  cards  of  every  coup  after  dealing,  which  is 
placed  on  the  middle  of  the  table.  The  tail- 
leur then  passing  round  six  packs  of  cards  to 
be  shuffled  and  mixed  confusedly  all  together 
by  the  company,  afterwards  finally  shuffles 
them,  and  inserts  all  the  end  cards  into  various 
parts  of  the  3 12,  till  he  meets  with  an  honour, 
which  being  placed  upright  at  the  end,  is  of- 
fered to  a  puntOT,  who,  putting  the  same  into 
any  part  of  the  pack,  the  tailleur  there  sepa. 
rates  it,  and  lays  that  part  which  was  below  the 
said  honour  uppermost,  and  taking  therefrom  a 
handful  of  cards,  and  placing  a  weight  upon  the 
remainder,  proceeds  to  deal,  taking  afterwards 
other  parcels  from  the  heap  as  they  may  be 
wanted,  till  all  are  dealt  out  He  looks  at 
^e  first  card,  and  puts  its  &ce  downwards ;  two 
others,  one  red,  the  other  black,  are  then  laid 
back  to  back,  and  that  placed  conspicuously  up. 
permost  which  is  of  a  similar  colour  with  Uie 
first  card ;  these  two  cards  are  turned  accord, 
ing  to  the  colour  of  the  card  which  afterwards 
may  be  first  dealt  in  each  succeeding  coup. 
When  the  stakes  are  deposited,  the  tailleur 
cries  noir,  turns  the  top  card,  and  places  each 
snoceedin^  one  in  a  row,  till  the  points  of  those 
80  turned  shall  exceed  thirty  ;  he  then  declares 
the  numbers  at  trente  and  ime,  one  and  thirty ; 
or,  if  above  that,  up  to  forty  he  only  says,  deux, 
trois,  quatre,  cinq,  six,  sept,  huit,  neuf^  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  and 
when  forty,  quarante. 


Another  parcel  is  then  dealt  In  a  similar 
mode  for  rouge,  and  the  punters  win  who  had 
staked  on  that  colour,  the  points  for  which  were 
thirty-one  or  nearest  to  it,  which  the  tailleur 
declares,  by  saying  rouge  gagne,  red  wins ;  or 
rouge  perd,  red  loses.  These  two  parcels,  one 
for  each  colour,  make  a  coup.  When  the  same 
number  is  dealt  for  each,  the  tailleur  says, 
apres,  after,  which  forms  un  refait,  or  doublet, 
by  which  neither  party  loses,  except  it  is  un 
refidt  trente  et  un,  one^md-thirty,  when  the 
tailleur  wins  half  the  stakes  punted  on  each 
colour,  which  half  the  punters  may  either  pay, 
or  have  their  stakes  moved  into  the  middle 
semicircles  of  the  colour  they  then  choose, 
called  la  premiere  prison,  the  first  prison,  to  be 
determined  by  the  next  event,  whether  they 
lose  all  or  are  set  at  liberty ;  but  if  un  refiiit 
second  trente  and  un,  a  second  doublet  of  one 
and  thirty,  should  occur  in  the  next  succeeding 
deal,  the  punters  lose  only  one  half  of  their 
remaining  moiety,  making  three-fourths  of 
their  original  stakes,  and  are  removed  into  the 
smallest  semicircle,  styled  la  seconde  prison, 
the  second  prison,  and  the  next  coup  deter- 
mines whether  the  punter  loses  all,  or  is  to  be 
removed  again  into  la  premidre  prison. 

Punters  after  winning  may  paroli,  &c.,  and 
pursue  their  luck  up  to  a  soixante,  as  atfiuro ; 
but  as  no  livrets  are  used  at  rouge  et  noir,  they 
cannot  make  either  paix  or  pent. 

At  this  game  a  banker  cannot  refuse  any 
stake  not  exceeding  his  fund ;  which  the  pun. 
ter  declares,  by  saying  je  va  la  bonque,  va  la 
banque,  or  va  bonque,  I  aim  at  ^e  bank. 
Bankers  generally  furnish  pnnters  with  slips 
of  card  paper,  ruled  in  columns,  each  marked 
N.  or  R.  at  the  top  on  which  accounts  are  kept 
by  pricking  with  a  pin,  and  when  un  refiiit 
happens,  ^e  same  is  denoted  by  running  the 
pin  through  the  middle  line.  Some  bankers 
give  np  the  profit  of  le  refidt  during  the  first 
deaL 

The  odds  against  le  refait  being  deals,  are 
reckoned  sixty-three  to  one,  but  bankers  ex. 
pect  it  twice  in  three  deals,  and  there  are  ge- 
nerally from  twenty-nine  to  thirty-two  coups 
in  each  deal.    JSoyle. 


RouoHRiDER,  «.  One  that  breaks  horses  for  riding. 

Rousing,  s.  The  action  of  a  hawk  when  she  shakes  herself. 

Row,  V.  To  impel  by  oars.     To  use  the  oar. 

RowEL^  s.  The  points  of  a  spur  turning  on  an  axis ;  a  seton,  a  roll  of  hair 
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or  silk  put  into  a  wound  to  hinder  it  from  healing,  and  provoke  a  dis- 


charge. 

Rowek  am  •ddom  so  coDTeniciit  or  bo  use- 
ful M  tetont.  Thej  are  fonned  bjr  makingan 
incision  in  the  skin,  where  it  is  rather  loose, 
as  in  the  chest,  about  aa  inch  in  length.  This 
being  done,  tlie  finger  is  to  be  introduced,  or 
an  instrument  called  a  comet,  that  is,  the 
crooked  end  of  a  small  horn  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  skin  separated  from  the  parts 
underneath  all  around  for  the  space  of  about 
aa  inch.     Into  the  cavity  thus  made  a  roimd 


pieee  of  leather,  with  a  hole  in  the  mklAe, 
wrapped  in  tow  and  smeared  with  digeatiye 
ointment,  is  to  be  introduced.  The  orifice  in 
the  skin  is  then  to  be  plugged  up  with  tow, 
and  kept  there  until  suppuration  takes  place* 
that  is,  four  orfive  days.  The  tow  b  then  to 
be  taken  out,  when  a  great  deal  of  matter  will 
flow  from  the  orifice.  The  rowel  is  afterwards 
to  be  moTed  daily  and  kept  dean. — Whiie. 


Rowel,  v*  To  pierce  through  the  skin,  and  keep  the  wound  open  by  a 

rowel. 
Rower,  9.  One  that  manages  an  oar. 
Rub,  v.  To  clean  or  smooth  anything  by  passing  something  over  it ;  to 

scour,  to  wipe ;  to  move  one  body  upon  another ;  to  remove  by  friction  ; 

to  touch  hard ;  to  rub  down,  to  clean  or  curry  a  horse. 
Rubber,  s.  One  that  rubs ;  the  instrument  with  which  one  rubs  ;  a  coarse 

file ;  a  game,  a  contest ;  two  games  out  of  three. 
RuD,«.  A  fish. 

The  body  of  the  md  is  broader  than  the  carp, 
more  like  that  of  the  bream,  but  much  thicker ; 
the  head  is  small,  the  palate  and  teeth  like  the 
carp,  on  the  coyers  of  the  gills  are  spots  of  a 
blood  colour ;  the  irides  are  yellow,  irsiying  in 
some  almost  to  redness ;  the  nostrils  large,  and 
by  some  said  to  be  double  on  each  side ;  the 
back  is  arched,  sloping  off  suddenly  at  the  two 
extremities;  the  scales  are  Tery  lai^,  like  the 
carp ;  the  side  line  is  slightly  incurvated :  tlie 
back  is  of  an  olive ;  the  sides  and  belly  are  of 
a  gold  colour,  with  certain  red  marks ;  the  ven. 
tral,  anal  fins,  and  the  tail  (which  is  forked), 
are  generally  of  a  deep  red,  and  the  dorsal  fin 
is  darker  than  the  rest ;  the  usual  length  of  this 
fish  is  from  ten  to  sixteen  inches.  It  lives  on 
insects  and  grass,  and  is  preyed  on  by  the  vora- 
cious fish  and  the  anseres.  In  rivers  the  rud*s 
haunts  are  in  deepSsh  gentle  streams  and  deep 
still  water,  where  the  bottom  is  a  kind  of  sli- 
my  mud  sand,  or  fine  gravel,  and  also  among 
weeds. 

They  are  always  in  season,  except  at  the 
time  of  spawning,  which  is  In  April,  when  the 
male  fish  have  small  white  spots  about  their 
heads,  and  the  scales  of  botli  sexes  feel  more 
rough ;  they  swim  in  shoals,  casting  their  spawn 
upon  and  among  the  aquatic  plants,  to  the 
number  according  to  the  Elements  of  Ni^ural 
History,  of  9 1 ,000  ova. 


Their  flesh  is  exceedingly  wholesome,  and 
holds  a  distinguished  rank  for  ita  fine  flavour; 
but  they  are  very  scarce. 

Mr.  Pennant  believes  the  shallow  of  the 
Gam,  which  grows  to  the  length  of  thirteen 
inches,  and  spawns  in  April,  to  be  no  otiber  fidi 
than  the  md. 

The  angler  will  find  the  rud  worth  his  at- 
tention ;  the  tackle  must  be  strong,  bat  fine, 
with  a  quill  float,  and  a  hook  proportioned  to 
the  bait ;  the  same  ground-bait  is  to  be  used  ss 
for  carp  and  chub,  fishing  about  the  same  depths 
aa  for  the  latter,  except  on  the  ground,  for  they 
feed  naturally  near  the  surfiuse;  they  will  in 
this  way  take  red-worms,  gentles,  wasp-magF- 
gots,  caddis, and  red.paste.  Some  use  aground, 
bait  of  boiled  malt,  and  pipfer  a  small  red 
worm  to  any  other  bait  In  fishing  among 
weeds,  have  neither  float  nor  shot,  and  let  the 
worm,  or  other  bait  sink  a  liUle  under  water : 
at  top  they  are  taken  either  with  natunl  orar. 
tifidal  flies,  by  whipping  with  a  long,  and  dib- 
bing  or  bobbing  with  a  short  line.  In  waroL, 
bright  weather,  the  md  will  bite  early  and  late; 
when  coolish,  the  fore  and  afternoons ;  and  in 
winter,  the  middle  of  the  day ;  when  hooked  tins 
fish  straggles  hard,  and  requires  time  in  landing, 
and  is  so  tenacious  of  life,  as  to  retain  it  afler 
being  taken  out  of  the  water  a  considerable 
timcH— Danttf/. 


RuBY,  a.  Of  a  red  colour. 

Ruddock,  s.  A  kind  of  bird. 

Ruddy,  a.  Approaching  to  redness,  pale  red ;  yellow, 
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Ruff,  t.  A  puckered  linen  ornament  fbrmerl]'  worn  about  the  neck;  » 
bird. 


The  nulc  of  thii  curioiu  aptdn  it  (sited 
the  ruf,  ud  the  tenale  the  iwre :  the7  <ti£. 
brnuterullj  in  their  eiterior  ippanncc ;  uid 
■l*D,  whH  b  nmirluble  in  nild  birda,  itvec; 
nrelf  h^ipeui  tlwt  two  niffa  are  dike  id  the 
coioun  of  their  plumage.  The  lingulAT,  wide- 
■pnuling,  Tuif^led  tuft  of  fettben  w"  ' 
in  the  breeding  K«on,  growa  out  of  thiar 
■UKkt,  >•  different  in  all.  The  tuft,  or 
■  portion  of  which  ttuida  up  like  ean  be 
«acb  eie,  it  in  tome  black,  in  othen  black 
tad  jellow,  and  in  othen  agaia  white, 
colour,  or  barred  with  glowj  liolet,  black 
and  white.  Tliey  we,  howeiw,  more  neailj 
klihe  in  other  reipccta :  they  moaauie  about  a 
foot  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth,  and  when 
Bnt  taken  weigh  about  aeven  ouiicea  and  a 
half;  the  female  aeldom  exceed!  fout.  The 
bill  it  more  than  an  inch  long,  black  at  the 
tip,  and  redihih  jeUow  Mwudi  the  bate  ;  the 
iiiJet  are  huel :  the  whole  fiice  it  covered 
with  reddUi  tubereln,  or  pimplea  -,  the  wing 
coTcvti  are  bnwniab  ath  eoloar;  the  upper 
parla  and  the  breatt  an  generally  marked 
with  tnnnette  ban,  aod  the  tcapulan  with 
roandlah-ah^ied  gloeay  black  tpota,  on  a  rati 
coloured  ground;  quilli  dutky;  bellj,  Tan 
■ad  tail  caverti  white ;  the  tail  it  brewa ;  tl 
four  middle  leathen  of  it  are  barred  wil 
black ;  the  Ifga  are  yellow.  The  male  doi 
not  acquire  the  omament  of  hit  neck  till  (he 
BDOond  teatoD,  and,  before  (hat  lime,  it  not 
eauly  diitinguithcd  from  the  female,  except 
by  being  luger.  After  mouUing,  at  tile 
cod  -of  Jane,  he  lotct  hit  raff  and  the  red 


tubetclei  on  hii  bee,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  apring  of  the  year,  he  apin,  in  tha 
plumage,  lookt  like  hit  mate. 

Thete  biid*  leave  Great  Britain  in  the 
irinter,  and  are  then  auppoaed  to  utodate 
with  etben  of  the  tiinga  genua,  among  which 
Ghey  are  no  longer  recognised  at  the  ruff  and 
reeve.  Id  the  tpiiiig,  m  toon  at  they  arrive 
again  in  En^and,  and  take  np  their  abode  in 
the  fena  wfarav  they  were  bied,  eadi  of  the 
maloa  (of  which  then  appean  to  be  a  much 
greater  number  Ibao  of  the  femalea)  immedi- 
ately fixei  upon  a  particular  dry  and  gratiy 
■pot  in  tiie  manh,  about  which  he  runt  luund 
and  round,  until  it  it  trodden  bare ;  to  thia 
apot,  it  apptui,  he  wiihea  to  invite  the  female, 
and  mita  in  eipectuian  of  her  taking  a  joint 
poMcaaion,  and  becoming  an  inmate.  At  toon 
aa  a  ongle  female  arrivca,  and  ia  hcud  or  ob- 
aerved  by  the  malet,  her  feeble  cry  leema  oa 
if  it  reuied  them  all  to  war,  fiir  they  inttantly 
b^n  to  iighl,  and  their  combata  are  deacribwl 
aa  being  both  deepento  and  of  long  conlinu- 
ance  :  at  the  end  of  the  battle  she  becoujea 
the  prize  of  the  victor.  It  ia  at  the  time  of 
theae  balllea  that  they  are  caught  in  the 
greaCeU  nnmbera  in  the  nela  of  the  fowlert, 
wbo  watch  for  that  opportunity  :  they  an  alto, 
at  other  timoa,  caught  by  clap,  or  day-neta, 
and  are  drawn  together  by  means  of  a  ituffed 
reeve,  or  what  ia  called  a  attle  Urd,  whicb  it 
placed  in   tome  auiUhle  apot  for  that  pur. 

The  raff  ia  highly  cateemed  aa  a  moat  de- 
licious dith,  and  ia  aougbt  after  with  great 
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eagernets  by  the  fowlers,  who  li-re  by  atching 
them  and  other  fen  biidB  for  the  markets  of 
the  metropolis,  &c.  Before  they  are  offered 
for  sale,  they  are  commonly  pat  up  to  feed 
for  about  a  fntnig^t,  and  daring  that  time 
fed  with  boiled  wheat,  and  bread  and  milk 
mixed  with  hempeeed,  to  which  sugar  is 
fMmetimes  added :  by  this  mode  of  treatment 
they  become  Tery  fitt,  and  are  often  sold  as 
high  as  two  shilliogs  and  sixpence  each.  They 
are  cooked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wood^ 
cock. 

The  female,  in  the  banning  of  May,  makes 
her  nest  in  a  dry  tuft  of  grass  in  the  fens, 
and  lays  four  white  eggs,  marked  with  rusty 
spots. 

These  Inids  are  common  in  the  summer 
season  in  the  fens  of  i>enmark,  Sweden,  and 
Russia,  and  are  also  found  in  other  more 
northern  regions,  even  as  &r  as  Iceland. 

The  trade  of  catching  ruffiB  is  confined  to  a 
very  few  persons.  They  live  in  obscure 
places  on  the  verge  of  the  fens,  and  are  found 
out  with  difficulty ;  for  few,  if  any  birds,  are 
ever  bought,  but  by  those  who  make  a  trade 
of  fatting  them  for  the  table ;  and  they  sedu^ 
lously  conceal  the  abode  of  the  fowlers ;  so 
much  so,  that  by  no  art  could  we  obtain  from 
any  of  them  where  they  resided ;  and  in  order 
to  deceive  us,  after  evading  our  entreaties, 
they  gave  us  instructions  that  led  us  quite  a 
contrary  direction.  The  reason  of  all  this 
was  obvious ;  for  after  much  labour  and  search 
in  the  most  obscure  places,  (for  neither  the 
innkeepers,  nor  other  inhabitants  of  the  towns, 
could  give  any  information,  and  many  did  not 
know  such  a  bird  was  peculiar  to  their  fens,) 
we  found  out  a  veiy  civil  and  intelligent 
fowler,  who  resided  close  to  Spalding,  at  Fen- 
gate,  by  name  William  Burton  (we  feel  a 
plei.8ure  in  recording  his  name,  not  only  from 
his  obliging  nature,  but  for  the  use  of  others 
in  similar  pursuits) ;  and,  strange  to  say,  that 
although  this  man  had  constantly  sold  Tuth 
to  Mr.  Towns,  a  noted  feeder,  hereafter  more 
particularly  noticed,  as  also  to  another  feeder 
at  Cowbit,  by  the  name  of  Weeks,  neither 
of  those  persons  could  be  induced  to  inform 
us  even  of  the  name  of  this  fowler.  The  rea^ 
son,  however,  was  evident,  and  justly  remarked 
by  Burton,  for  he  obtained  no  more  than  ten 
Bhillings  per  dozen,  whereas  Weeks  demanded 
thirt}'  shillings  for  the  like  number  he  had 
the  same  day  bought  of  Burton.  The  season 
was  fiir  advanced,  and  wf  were  obliged  to  buy 
some  at  that  price  of  Weeks,  for  Burton 
could  not  Xhta  catch  us  as  many  as  were  re- 
quired. 

At  this  time  we  were  shown  into  a  room 
where  there  were  about  seven  dozen  males 
and  a  dozen  females,  and  of  the  former  there 
were  not  two  alike.  This  intrusion  to  choose 
our  birds,  drove  them  from  their  stands,  and 


compelling  some  to  tr^MUS  upon  the  pte- 
mises  of  others,  produced  many  battlea. 

By  this  feeder  we  learned,  that  two  goi. 
neas  a  dozen  was  now  the  price  for  frttened 
rufis;  and  he  never  remembered  the  prioe 
under  thirty  shillingB,  when  fit  for  table. 

Mr.  Towns,  the  noted  feeder  at  Spalding 
assured  us  his  6unily  had  been  a  hundred 
years  in  the  trade,  and  boaated  they  bad 
served  (George  the  Second,  and  many  noble 
femilies  in  the  kingdom.  He  ondertook,  at 
the  desire  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Townsend, 
when  that  nobleman  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  to  take  some  ruffs  to  that  oonntry, 
and  actually  set  off  with  twenty-seven  dozen 
firom  lincolnshire ;  left  seven  dozen  at  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire^  at  Chatsworth ;  con- 
tinued his  route  across  the  kingdom,  to  Holy, 
head ;  and  delivered  seventeen  dozen  alive  in 
Ireland ;  having  lost  only  three  doscen  in  so 
long  a  journey,  confined  and  greatly  crowded 
as  they  were  in  baskets,  which  were  carried 
npon  two  horses. 

The  manner  of  taking  these  birds  is  some, 
what  different  in  the  two  seasons;  in  the 
spring,  the  rufis  hill,  as  it  is  termed ;  that  ia, 
they  assemble  upon  a  risii^  spot  of  ground, 
contiguous  to  where  the  reeves  propose  to 
deposit  their  eggs ;  there  they  take  their  stand, 
at  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  and  oan- 
tend  for  the  females ;  the  nature  of  polyga- 
mous  birds.  This  hill,  or  place  of  resort  for 
love  and  battle,  is  sought  for  by  the  fowler, 
who,  from  habit,  discovers  it  by  the  birds 
having  trodden  the  turf  somewhat  bare,  thou^ 
not  in  a  drcle  as  usually  described. 

When  a  hill  has  been  discovered,  the  fow- 
ler  repairs  to  the  spot  before  the  break  of 
day,  spreads  his  net,  places  his  decoy  birds, 
and  takes  his  stand  at  the  distance  of  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  yards,  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  shyness  of  the  birds. 

The  net  is  what  is  termed  a  single  clap-aet, 
about  seventeen  feet  in  length,  and  nx  wide, 
with  a  pole  at  each  end ;  this,  by  means  of 
uprights  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  each  fur- 
nished with  a  pulley,  is  easily  pulled  ovi^  the 
birds  "(rithin  reach,  and  rarely  fails  tald]]^  all 
within  its  grasp ;  bat  in  order  to  give  the  pull 
the  greatest  vclodty,  the  net  is,  (if  carcunu 
stances  will  permit)  placed  so  as  to  fold  over 
with  the  wind  :  however  there  are  some  fow- 
lers,  who  prefer  pulling  it  against  the  wind 
for  plovers.  As  the  ruffs  feed  chiefly  by  night, 
they  repair  to  their  finequcnted  hill  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  nearly  all  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  fowler  makes  his  first  pull  according  to 
circumstances,  takes  out  his  birds,  and  pre- 
pares for  the  stragglers  who  traverse  the  fens, 
and  who  have  no  adopted  hUl;  these  are 
caught  singly,  being  enticed  by  the  stuffed 
birds. 

Burton,  who  was  before  mentionod,  never 
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used  anything  bat  stuffed  skins,  executed  in  a 
very  rude  manner;  but  some  fowlers  keep 
the  first  ruffB  they  catch  for  decoy  birds; 
^ese  have  a  strii^  of  about  two  feet  long 
tied  above  the  knee,  and  ftstened  down  to 
the  ground.  The  stuifed  skins  are  sometimes 
BO  managed  as  to  be  moveable  by  means  of  a 
long  string,  so  that  a  jerk  represents  a  jump, 
(a  motion  very  common  amongst  ruffs,  who  at 
tiie  s^ht  of  a  wanderer  flying  by,  will  leap  or 
flirt  a  yard  off  the  ground,)  by  that  means  in- 
dudng  those  on  the  wing  to  come  and  alight 
by  him. 

The  stuffed  birds  are  prepared  by  filling 
the  skin  with  a  whisp  of  straw  tied  together, 
the  legs  having  been  first  cut  off,  and  the  skin 
afterwards  sewed  along  the  breast  and  belly, 
but  with  no  great  attention  to  cover  the  straw 
beneath:  into  this  straw  a  stick  is  thrust,. to 
fix  it  into  the  ground,  and  a  peg  is  also  thrust 
through  the  top  of  the  head,  and  down  the 
neck  into  the  stuffing  or  straw  body,  and  the 
wings  are  closed  by  the  same  process.  Rough 
as  this  preparation  is,  and  as  unlike  a  living 
bird  as  skbi  and  feathers  can  be  made,  it  an- 
swers all  the  purpose. 

When  the  reeves  b^n  to  lay,  both  those 
and  the  rufis  are  least  shy,  and  so  easily 
caught,  that  a  fowler  assured  us  he  could  with 
certainty  take  every  bird  on  the  fen  in  the 
season.  The  females  continue  this  boldness, 
and  their  temerity  increases  as  they  become 
broody  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  found  the  males 
at  that  time  could  not  be  approached  within 
the  distance  of  musket  shot,  and  consequently 
were  hr  beyond  the  reach  of  small  shot. 

We  were  astonished  to  observe  the  property 
that  these  fowlers  have  acquired,  of  distin- 
guishing  so  small  an  object  as  a  ruff  at  such 
an  immense  distance,  which,  amongst  a  num- 
ber of  tufts  or  tumps,  could  not  by  us  be  dis- 
tinguished firom  one  of  those  inequalities ;  but 
their  eyes  had  been  in  loi^  practice  of  looking 
for  the  one  object. 

The  autumnal  catching  is  usually  about 
Michaelmas,  at  which  time  few  old  males  are 
taken,  from  which  an  opinion  has  been  formed 
that  they  migrate  before  the  females  and 
young.  It  is,  however,  more  probable,  that 
the  few  which  are  left  after  the  spring  fowl- 
ing, like  other  polygamous  birds,  keep  in  par- 
ties  separate  from  the  female  and  her  brood 
till  the  return  of  spring.  That  some  old  ruflfs 
are  occasionally  taken  in  the  autumnal  fowl- 
ing we  have  the  assertion  of  experienced 
fowlers,  but  we  must  admit  that  others  de- 
clare none  are  taken  at  this  season.     It  must, 

Ruffe,  s,   A  fish. 

The  ruffe  somewhat  resembles  a  perch, 
though  the  form  is  more  slender,  and  the 
length  rsiely  exceeds  six  inches;  the  teeth 


however,  be  recollected,  that  in  the  autumn 
the  characteristic  long  feathers  have  been  dis- 
charged,  and  consequently  young  and  old 
males  have  equally  their  plun  dress ;  but  the 
person  who  assured  us  that  old  birds  were 
sometimes  taken  at  that  season,  declared  it 
was  easy  to  distinguish  them  firom  the  young 
of  that  summer. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  the  opinion  of 
fowlers,  that  the  males  are  more  than  one 
season  arriving  at  maturity,  because  the  mfh 
taken  in  the  spring,  destitute  of  the  character, 
istic  long  feathers,  which  constitute  their  prin- 
dpal  distinction,  are  comparatively  few  to 
those  possessing  the  ruff :  the  opinion,  there- 
fore, that  those  rufBess  males  are  birds  of  a 
very  late  brood  of  the  precedii^  season,  is  a 
reasonable  conjecture. 

The  long  feathers  on  the  neck  and  sides  of 
the  head,  in  the  male,  that  constitute  the  ruff 
and  auricles,  are  of  short  duration,  for  tliey 
are  scarcely  completed  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  begin  to  fall  the  latter  end  of  June.  The 
change  of  these  singular  parts  is  accompanied 
by  a  complete  change  of  plumage;  the 
stronger  colours,  such  as  purple,  chestnut, 
and  some  others,  vanish  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  in  their  winter  dress  they  become  more 
generally  alike  from  being  less  varied  in  plu- 
mage ;  but  we  observed  that  those  which  had 
the  ruff  more  or  less  white,  retained  that  co- 
lour  about  the  neck  after  the  summer  or 
autumnal  moulting  was  effected. 

The  fenudes,  or  reeves,  begin  laying  their 
eggs  the  first  or  second  week  in  May ;  and  we 
have  found  their  nests  with  young  as  early  as 
the  third  of  June.  By  this  time  the  males 
cease  to  hill. 

The  nest  is  usually  formed  upon  a  tump  in 
the  most  swampy  places,  surrounded  by  ooaroe 
gfass,  of  which  it  is  also  formed. 

The  eggs  are  (as  usual  with  its  congeners) 
four  in  number ;  these  are  so  nearly  similar 
in  colour  to  those  of  the  snipe  and  radshank, 
both  of  which  breed  in  the  same  wet  places, 
and  make  similar  nests,  that  some  experience 
is  required  to  discriminate  them ;  they  are, 
however,  superior  in  size  to  the  former,  and 
are  known  ^m  the  latter  by  the  ground  be- 
ing of  a  greenish  hue  instead  of  rufous  white ; 
but  individuals  assimilate  so  nearly  to  each 
other  as  not  to  be  distinguished,  especially 
as  the  dusky  and  brown  spots  and  blotches 
are  similar.  The  weight  of  the  eggs  is  from 
five  drachms  twenty-five  grains,  to  five  drachms 
fifty  grains Montagu* 


are  very  small,  and  disposed  in  rows ;  it  is 
marked  on  the  jaws  with  a  double  course  of 
half  circles ;  the  upper  part  of  the  eye  is  of  a 
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(Urk-brown ;  ihc  toiKr  pan  wmewhit  jel- 
low,  mnd  the  globe  of  it  blKk :  the  fint  njt 
of  tiw  dond  fin  (which  ii  ipotled  with  bluk) 
ue  like  thMe  of  the  perch,  Mrung,  thup,  and 
■pin; ;  (be  olhen  soft ;  the  bod;  ii  coveted 
with  rough  compact  scmJet ;  the  back  and  aidca 
are  of  a  dirty  green ;  the  laat,  ai  well  aa  Ihe 
belly,  inclining  to  yellow,  but  both  apottcd, 
with  the  tail  marked  with  Cnuisveree  ban  of 
black.  Their  principal  tpawning.lime  ii  the 
banning  of  April,  but  tome  are  aaidto  ipawn 
again  in  October;  and,  in  the  Element!  of 
Nunial  Hiatory,  an  aud  to  depout  75,0W 
on.  To  the  young  airier  the  rulTe  yicLdi 
good  sport ;  they  associate  in  great  numben ; 
their  baunl*  an  in  recluse  places,  where  the 
ntcr  ia  deep,  and  run)  quietly,  with  a  loamy 
or  maddy  bottom,  and  alio  in  still  water ;  Ihe 
tackle  ^ould  be  fine,  the  hook  No.  7,  and  a 


quill  float;  the  but  (a  itnall,  well  InHiIcd 
Ted-worm)  must  just  run  on  the  ground,  and 
eilhrr  throw  in  some  clay-balla,  with  vonna, 
aa  directed  in  perch  Gshing,  or  if  the  wslcr  ha 

three  roda  may  be  easily  managed,  tha  baita 
touching  tho  bottom  -,  when  there  it  &  bite^ 
strike  directly,  for  tbey  goige  so  hastily,  til   ' 


o  get  01 


It  beqnently  bi 


Either 


nier,  with  a  brisk,  warm  wind,  ibey  will  faite 
all  day ;  sad  will  aometimea  in  cold  weather 
lake  the  bait  very  freely.  The  nillb,  for  dte 
delicacy  and  richness  of  its  flavoar,  aa  well  aa 
for  ila  being  conudered  Tery  uguri^uiig,  ia 
mora  admired  than  tbe  peieh.  Tbey  an  M 
be  dreaaed  in  the  nme  manner. — DanitL 


HupFiNO,  s.  When  the  hawk  strikes  without  tTussing  its  pre^. 

RuH,  t.  A  kind  of  spirit  distilled  from  tnolaases. 

Ruminate,  t>.  To  chew  over  again;  to  .mnse  on,  to  meditat«  over  and 

orer  again. 
RuNNEB,  (.  One  that  runs,   a  racer;  a  messenger ;  a  shooting  sprig;  one 

of  the  stones  of  a  mill ;  s  bird. 
Runt,  t.  Any  small  animal  below  the  oHturel  growth  of  the  kind ;  a  pigeon. 
Rupture,  «.  The  act  of  breaking,  state  of  being  broken;  preteniatnnl 

eruption  of  the  gut. 
Russet,  a.  Reddishly  brown  ;  Newton  seems  to  use  it  for  grey ;  rustic. 
Russian  Dog  {Cant*  Rtunamu),  t. 
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and  the  Siberiui,  and  has  now  assnmed  the 
characteristicB  of  a  distinct  race :  his  head  is 
lai^ge,  with  moderately  loi^  ears,  and  his  tail 
bent  over  his  back,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
boreal  varieties;  his  hair  is  very  long  and 
eniied,  being  from  seren  to  nine  inches  in 
length ;  and  in  colour  he  varies  from  white 
with  black  patches,  to  pure  white,  and  some- 
times is  entirely  black.  He  has  an  expressiye 
and  intelligent  countenance,  and  possesses  all 
those  qualities  for  which  the  Newfoundland 
dog  is  fiunous.  In  Russia  this  animal  is  em- 
ployed for  watching  property,  which  he  defends 
wiUi  all  the  assiduity  of  a  mastiif  or  New- 


foundland dog.  He  is  sometimes  also  used  in 
hunting  the  wolf  and  wild  boar,  for  which  ho 
is  admimbly  adapted,  from  his  great  strength, 
and  from  possessing  considerable  swiftness. 
His  feet  are  semi-webbed,  and  he  swims  with 
great  ease,  and  is  accordingly  often  used  in 
shooting  aquatic  birds,  which  he  fetches  out  of 
the  water  when  killed. 

The  dogs  of  Russia  are  not  so  quarrelsome 
amongst  themselves  as  the  British,  probably 
owii^  to  their  never  being  encounged  to  fight : 
and  I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  re- 
sided twelve  years  in  that  country,  that  he 
never  even  heard  of  a  dogfight  there.~-.jBrot9n. 


Rust,  «•  The  red  incrostation  of  iron ;  the  tarnished  or  corroded  snr&ce  of 

any  metal. 
Rust,  v.  To  gather  rust ;  to  have  the  surface  tarnished  or  corroded. 


Three  ounces  of  black  lead,  half  a  pound 
of  hog*s  lard,  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cam. 
phor,  boiled  upon  a  slow  fire ;  the  gun-barrels 
to  be  rubbed  with  this,  and,  after  three  days, 
wiped  off  with  a  linen  doth  :  twice  in  a  win- 
ter will  keep  off  the  rust,  which  the  salt- 
water is  otherwise  sure  to  be  continually 

bringii^  out  from  the  iron. 

•  •  • 

To  protect  guns  fit>m  rust  in  the  humid 
climate  I  have  been  latterly  aocustomed  to,  I 
found  nothing  answer  ifeVL  but  strong  mercu. 
rial  ointment    On  the  Western  coast,  oil,  no 


matter  how  good  in  quality,  is  ueeless,  but  for 
deaning.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
localities  of  that  country  know  that  turf  is  of 
triflii^  value.  No  limit  is  consequently  placed 
upon  its  consumption ;  it  is  calculated  only  by 
the  stack  or  the  boat-fall,  and  henee  more  fuel 
was  wasted  in  my  lodge,  than  would  supply 
three  moderate  houses.  Yet  so  penetrating 
is  the  damp  from  the  ocean  breeze,  that  the 
house-arms  rusted  above  the  fire-phices,  and 
the  pistols  I  kept  upon  my  table  would  spot  if 
not  frequently  examined,  and  dry-rubbed  with 
a  flannel  doth Hawker^—WUd  SporU, 


Rut,  s.  Copulation  of  deer ;  the  track  of  a  cart-wheel. 
Rye,  s.  a  coarse  kind  of  bread  com. 
Ryegrass,  «.  A  kind  of  strong  grass. 


Oaccaub,  r.  ob$.    A  Tioleot  check  the  rider  gireg  his  horse  hj  drawing 

both  the  reins  snildent}'. 
Sack,  «.  A  bag,  a  pouch,  commonly  a  large  bag;  the  measure  of  three 

bushels ;  a  kind  of  sweet  wine  now  brought  chiefly  Irom  the  Canaries. 
Saddle,  (.  The  seat  which  is  put  upon  the  horse  fiir  the  accommodatioD 

of  the  rider.    Saddle,  v.  To  cover  with  a  saddle ;  to  fix  the  saddle  on. 
Saddlboall,  (.  An  injury  on  the  horse's  back,  arising  from  a  defective 

or  ill-fitted  saddle. 


Stddla  or  lunitii  gilli  nnj  be  coniidtred 
H  bmlm,  and  wben  it  an  be  done  lliauld 
be  ponlticfld,  until  tbfl  ■vfllliiig  baa  been  diB- 
pened  or  hu  mppimted.     If  the  nuller  bu 

not  luffident  Teat,  the  opeaing  mi;  be  en. 


Urged  or  the  riniulud  open,  if  there  i)  anr. 
It  molt  tben  be  dreoed  with  digeiliTe  uuu 
ment,  mnd  when  It  hu  been  rednnd  to  the 
atiite  of  ft  cteftr  open  lore,  the  cure  nuj  be 
finlihed  b;  the  utnoEeot  putc — WUla. 


Saddlebacked,  a.    Horses  aaddlebacked  have  their  backs  low,  and  » 

rsised  head  and  neck. 
Saddler,  «.  One  whose  trade  is  to  make  saddles. 
Saffron,  o.  Yellow,  having  the  colour  of  saffron. 
Sagacious,  a.  Quick  of  scent ;  quick  of  thought ;  acute. 
Sagittal,  a.  Belonging  to  an  wrow. 
Sakeret,  ».  The  male  of  a  sakerhawk. 
Saline,  a.  Consisting  of  salt. 
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Saliva,  9.  Every  thing  that  is  spit  up ;  but  it  more  strictly  signifies  that 

juice  which  is  separated  by  the  glands  called  saliyaL 
Salivate,  v*  To  purge  by  the  salival  glands. 


Dogs,  when  full j  salivated,  lose  their  teeth 
very  early,  and  their  breath  continues  offen^ 
nve  through  life.  The  whole  of  the  feline 
tribe  are  disc  easily  affected  by  mercury.  I 
was  requested  to  inspect  the  very  large  lion 
that  so  long  graced  Pidcock*s  menagerie.  It 
may  be  remembered  by  many,  that  this  noble 
animal*s  tongue  constantly  hui^  without  his 
mouth ;  which  arose  from  his  having  been  in- 
judiciously salivated,  many  years  before,  by  a 
mercurial  preparation  applied  by  the  keeper 
for  the  cure  of  mange.  The  submuriate  of 
mercury  (calomel)  is,  likewise,  very  irregular 
in  its  action  on  dogs ;  I  have  seen  eight  grains 


fidl  to  open  the  bowels  of  a  small  one,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  called  to  a  poin- 
ter &tally  poisoned  by  ten  grains.  It  forms 
however,  a  useful  auxiliary  to  pui^tives,  in 
doses  of  three  or  four  grains ;  and  as  it  not 
unfrequently  acts  on  the  stomach,  so  it  may 
be  used  with  advantage  as  an  emetic  in  some 
cases,  particularly  in  conjunction  with  tarta- 
rised  antimony  (tartar  emetic).  When,  there- 
fore,  a  pui^tive  is  brought  up  again,  in  which 
calomel  was  a  component  part,  it  may  be  sus- 
pected to  arise  from  this  source,  and,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  the  purge,  the  mercurial 
should  be  omitted.— Btointf. 


Salmon,  9.  The  king  of  freshwater  fish. 


At  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  and  some  in 
November,  salmon  bqpn  to  press  up  the  rivers 
as  fiu*  as  they  can  roach,  in  order  to  spawn ; 
when  that  period  approaches,  and  they  have 
accommodated  themselves  with  a  fit  place, 
nature  supplies  the  male  with  a  bony  excres- 
cence, growing  out  of  the  end  of  the  lower 
jaw,  to  the  length  of  half  an  inch  or  more  : 
this,  it  is  said,  aids  him  in  the  removal  of  the 
gravel,  but  both  male  and  female  assist  in 
forming  a  proper  receptacle  for  the  spawn,  in 
the  sand  or  gravel,  about  eighteen  inches  deep. 
In  this  the  ova  and  milt  are  deposited,  and 
carefully  covered  by  the  parent  fish,  who  after, 
wards  hasten  to  cleanse  and  recover  themselves 
(the  male  loses  the  gristle  at  the  jaw) ;  for, 
after  spawning,  they  become  very  poor  and  lean, 
and  then  are  called  kipper.  At  their  first 
entrance  into  the  fresh  water,  salmon  are  ob- 
served  to  have  abundance  of  insects  adhering 
to  them,  especially  above  the  gills:  these 
animals  denote  the  fish  to  be  in  high  season, 
and  die  and  drop  off  soon  after  the  salmon*s 
leaving  the  sea. 

The  spawn  lies  buried  until  spring,  and, 
without  any  other  care,  is  nourished  and 
brought  to  perfection,  if  not  disturbed  by  vio. 
lent  floods,  or  by  depredations  from  other  fish, 
of  which  the  eel,  roach,  dace,  and  grayling, 
are  dangerous  neighbours.  About  the  latter 
end  of  March,  the  spawn  begins  to  exclude 
the  young,  which  gradually  increase  to  four 
or  five  inches  in  length,  and  are  then  termed 
smelts,  or  smouts;  about  the  beginning  of 
May  the  river  seems  to  be  alive,  ai\d  there  is 
no  framing  an  idea  of  the  numbers  without 
seeing  them.  A  seasonable  flood,  however, 
hurries  them  to  the  sea,  very  few  being  left 
in  the  river.  About  the  middle  of  June  the 
earliest  fry  commence  their  return  from  the 
sea  into  the  river  (at  that  period  from  twelve 


to  sixteen  inches  long),  and  progresnvoly  aug- 
ment in  number  and  size,  until  about  the  end 
of  July,  which  is,  at  Benrick,  the  height  of 
the  grilse  time  (the  name  there  given  to  the  fish 
of  that  age).  Early  in  August  they  lessen  in 
number,  but  advance  in  bigness,  some  being 
from  six  to  as  high  as  nine  pounds*  weight 
This  increase  appears  surprisingly  quick ;  yet 
a  gentleman  of  Warrington  has  given  an  in- 
stance of  still  more  rapid  growth :  a  kipper 
salmon,  we%hii^  seven  pounds  three  quarters, 
taken  on  the  7th  of  February,  was  marked 
with  scissors  on  the  back  fin  and  tail,  and 
turned  into  the  river;  he  was  again  taken  on 
the  17th  of  the  following  March,  and  then 
weighed  seventeen  pounds  and  a  half.  In  this 
case  the  remark  of  Walton  seems  to  have 
been  more  than  verified,  "  that  the  samlet 
becomes  a  salmon  in  as  short  a  time  as  a  gos- 

ling  becomes  a  goose.** 

•  •  • 

The  salmon  in  Lough  Erne  increase  in  size 
wonderfrilly,  and  young  ones,  which  were 
caught  and  marked  when  going  into  the  lake, 
have  been  caught  on  their  return,  and  found 
so  Urge,  that  they  must  have  increased  at  the 

rate  of  one  pound  per  week. 

•  •  • 

The  migratory  habits  of  the  sslmon,  and 
the  instinct  with  which  it  periodically  revisits 
its  native  river,  are  curious  circumstances  in 
the  natural  history  of  this  fish.  As  the  swal- 
low returns  annually  to  its  nest,  as  certainly 
the  salmon  repairs  to  the  same  spot  in  which 
to  deposit  its  ova.  Many  interesting  experj- 
ments  have  established  this  fact  M.  De 
Lande  fiistened  a  copper  ring  round  a  salmon*s 
tul,  and  found  that  for  three  successive  seasons 
it  returned  to  the  same  place.  Dr.  Bloch 
states,  that  gold  and  silver  rings  have  been 
attached  by  eastern  princes  to  nlmon,  to  prove 
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that  a  communication  eziBted  between  the 
Persian  Gulf  uid  the  Caspian  and  Northern 
Seat,  and  that  the  experiment  succeeded. 
Shaw,  in  his  Zoology,  mentions  that  a  salmon 
of  seven  pounds  and  throe  quarters  was  marked 
with  scissors  on  the  hack  fin  and  tail,  and 
turned  out  on  the  7th  of  February,  and  that 
it  was  retaken  in  March  of  the  succeeding 
year,  and  found  to  have  increased  to  the  amaz- 
ing size  of  seventeen  pounds  and  a  half.  This 
statement,  by  the  by,  is  at  variance  with  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Bloch,  who  estimates  the  weight 
of  a  five  or  six  year  old  solmon  at  but  ten  or 
twelve  pounds. 

That  the  salmon  should  lose  condition  n- 
pidly  on  quitting  the  sea  for  the  fresh  water, 
may  be  iniferred  from  a  &ct  agreed  upon  by 
naturalists,  that  during- the  period  of  spawning 
the  fish  neglects  feeding.  In.  this  peculiar 
habit  the  salmon  is  not,  however,  singular ; 
animals  of  the  FhocB  tribe,  in  breeding-time, 
exercise  a  similar  abstinence.  On  opening  a 
salmon,  at  any  season,  no  food  will  be  dis- 
covered, and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  wUl 
be  confined  to  a  small  quantity  of  yellowish 
fluid  and  tap&.worms,  which  are  generated 
there.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  believes  that 
occarionally  food  may  be  found.  I  have  seen 
thousands  opened  preparatory  to  being  salted, 
and  I  never  observed  anytUng  but  this  fluid 
and  tape-worms.  Another  dicumstance  may 
be  stated  as  a  curious  proof  of  health,  as  well 
as  of  the  period  of  time  the  salmon  has  been 
resident  in  a  river.  When  the  flsh  leaves  the 
sea,  and  of  course  is  in  its  best  condition,  in- 
sects  (the  Lenue  SaknoneB  of  Linnieus)  will 
be  perceived  firmly  adherii^  to  the  skin.  Im- 
mediately on  entering  the  fresh  water,  these 
insects  hefpn  to  detach  themselves  from  the 
salmon,  and  after  a  short  time  they  gradually 

drop  off  and  dis^pear. 

•  •  • 

Ireland  (particularly  the  north)  abounds 
with  salmon ;  the  most  consideFable  fishery 
is  at  Craima,  on  the  river  Ban,  near  Coleraine. 
(Some  account  of  diis  fishery  is  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  the  rivers,  &c  of  this  country.) 
The  nets  used  are  eighteen  score,  or  Uiree 
hundred  and  sixty  yards  long,  and  are  con. 
tinually  drawing,  night  and  day,  the  whole 
season  (nearly  four  months),  two  sets  of  six- 
teen men  each  alternately  relieving  one  ano- 
ther.  The  best  drawing  is  when  the  tide  is 
coming  in. 

The  salmon  are  cured  by  being  first  split, 
and  rubbed  with  fine  salt ;  and,  after  laying  in 
pickle,  in  great  tubs  or  reservoirs,  are  packed 
up  wiih  layers  of  coarse  brown  Spanish  salt, 
in  casks,  dx  of  which  make  a  ton.    These  are 

exported  to  Leghorn  and  Venice. 

•  •  • 

Immediately  near  to  Katrineberg,  at  a  ham- 
let called  Deje  Forsa,  there  is  a  valuable  fishery 


for  salmon,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  these 
fish  being  taken  there  annually.  They  are, 
however,  of  a  small  size,  the  laigest  of  them 
rarely  exceedii^  twenty  pounds  in  weight; 
one  with  another,  indeed,  they  probably  do 
not  average  more  than  six  or  seven  pounds 
a-^ece. 

These  salmon  are  bred  in  the  Wenem 
lake,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  conaidaable 
cataracts  at  Deje,  they  never  have  access  to 
the  sea ;  from  this  cause,  they  are  said  to  be 
inferior,  in  point  of  flavour,  to  those  found  in 
most  other  rivers. 

I  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  numbers  taken 
in  eight  successive  years : — 


1820  . 

.  21,817 

1821  . 

.   11,761 

1822  . 

.   10,103 

1823  . 

9,823 

1824  . 

.   14,313 

1825  . 

8,884 

1826  . 

5,800 

1827  - 

•   10,500 

92,991 

11,624  average. 

In  the  river  Beaulie,  below  the  fidls,  is  a 
valuable  salmon  fishery,  and  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August  many  of  these  come  to  the 
foot  of  the  fidls.  When  a  fiood  occurs,  they 
endeavour  to  get  up  the  stream,  but  as  the 
water  in  whidb  they  swim  is  constantly  agi- 
tated and  frothy,  on  account  of  the  hei|^t 
frx>m  which  it  descends,  they  cannot  see  bef<»e 
them,  often  mistake  tl^ir  direction,  and  leap 
upon  the  dry  rock.  It  is  a  constant  practice 
with  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  to  lay 
branches  of  trees  along  the  side  of  the  water, 
to  prevent  the  fish  tumbling  back  into  the 
river.  Twenty  salmon  have  by  these  means 
been  frequently  taken  in  a  morning.  The 
last  Lord  Lovat  is  said  to  have  performed  a 
curious  experiment  here.  He  xnade  a  fire 
upon  the  rock,  and  placed  on  it  a  laige  pot 
of  water ;  speedily  a  salmon,  making  a  leap, 
tumbled  into  the  pot  where  it  was  soon  boiled, 
and  no  doubt  eaten.  This  was  done  that  his 
lordship  might  be  enabled  to  boast  in  Uie  south 
of  the  wonders  that  existed  in  the  Highlands, 
which  were  then  little  known,  and  to  say  that 
in  his  country  provisions  abounded  so  much, 
that  if  a  fire  was  made,  and  a  pot  set  to  boil 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  salmon  would 
of  themselves  leap  into  the  pot  to  b*  boiled, 

without  requiring  to  be  caught  by  a  fishtfman. 

•  •  • 

The  fifteenth  of  February,  1809,  Hairy 
Fenn,  a  fish-salesman  at  Billingsgate,  sold  an 
uncrimped  Severn  salmon,  wcigfahig  nineteen 
pounds,  for  the  immense  sum  of  6ne  guinea 
per  pound  to  Phillips,  the  fishmonger  in  Bond 
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Street.     N.B.   It  wu  the  only  nlmon  at 

market 

«  •  « 

La  Fontaine  gives  an  anecdote  of  a  gour- 
mand, who  having  despatched  an  entire  saLnon 
with  the  exception  of  the  jowl,  was  taken  so 
ill  that  the  physician  pronounced  his  recovery 
to  he  impossible.  ^*Is  it  so  ?**  said  the  dying 
fish-fancier— the  doctor  gave  a  desponding  nod 
~—^  Bring  me  then  the  remainder  of  my 

aaknon.** 

•  •  • 

Salmon  Colotir-^^-Ttke  two  ounces  of 
annotto,  tie  it  up  in  a  bsg,  then  throw  it  into 
clean  cold  water,  and  squeeze  it  in  the  rag 
often,  till  yon  melt  a  quantity  of  it  down ; 
pour  off  some  of  this  liquor  into  your  dye-pot, 
put  in  your  stuff  and  boil  it,  and  if  it  is  pretty 
red,  put  in  some  madder,  a  little  at  a  time, 
and  if  you  see  it  is  come  to  the  colour,  draw, 
squeeze  out  the  remainder,  put  it  into  your 
pot,  and  sparingly  add  more  madder.  By  using 
Brazil  instead  of  madder,  yon  will  get  flesh 

colour. 

«  •  • 

Salmon  fiahing. — ^In  salmon  fishing  you 
must  alter  your  manner  of  moving  the  fly.  It 
must  not  float  quietly  down  the  water ;  you 
must  allow  it  to  sink  a  little,  and  then  pull  it 
back  by  a  gentle  jerk,  not  raising  it  out  of  the 
water,  and  then  let  it  sink  again  till  it  has  been 
shown  in  motion,  a  little  b^ow  the  surfiu»,  in 

every  part  of  your  cast 

•  «  • 

Salmon  often  in  this  season  haunt  the 
streams  in  pairs ;  but  so  far  from  rising  again 
after  being  pricked,  they  appear  to  me  to  learn 
when  they  have  been  some  time  in  the  river, 
that  Uie  artificial  fly  is  not  food,  even  without 
liaving  been  toached  by  the  hook.  In  the 
river  at  Galway,  in  Irehmd,  I  have  seen  above 
the  bridge  some  hundreds  of  salmon  lying  in 
n^id  streams,  and  from  five  to  ten  fishermen 
tempting  them  with  every  variety  of  fiy,  but 
in  vain.  After  a  fish  had  been  thrown  over 
a  few  times,  and  risen  onoe  or  twice  and  re- 
fused the  fly,  he  rarely  ever  took  any  notice 
of  it  again  in  that  place.  It  was  generally 
nearest  the  tide  that  fish  were  taken,  and  the 
place  next  Uie  sea  was  the  most  successful 
stand,  and  the  most  coveted ;  and  when  Uie 
water  is  low  and  clear  in  this  river,  the  Gal- 
way fishermen  resort  to  the  practice  of  fishing 
with  a  naked  hook,  endeavouring  to  entangle 
it  in  the  bodies  of  the  fish ;  a  most  unartist- 
like  practice.  In  spring-fishing,  I  have  known 
a  hungry,  half-starved  salmon  rise  at  the  arti. 
ficial  fly  a  second  time,  after  having  been  very 
slightly  touched  with  it ;  but  even  this  rarely 
happens,  and  when  I  have  seen  it  die  water 

has  been  coloured. 

•  •  • 

I  made  several  unsuccessful  casts.—"  A  bod 


look  out,  friend  Julius;  Heaven  forefend  that 
the  cook  has  placed  any  dependence  on  the 
angle  !**  .^(ain  I  tried  the  pool,  and,  like  all 
disappointed  fishermen,  b^an  to  prognosticato 
a  chuige  of  vreather.  "  I  luul  remarked  mares* 
tails  in  the  sky  yesterday  evening,  and  there 
was  rain  over  head,  for  a  hundred.**  My  cou- 
sin smiled ;  when  suddenly  my  nebulous  spe- 
culations were  interrupted  by  a  deep  sluggish 
roll  at  the  dropper.  ^  Monamondiaoul  I**  ex- 
claimed Mortien  Beg,  as  he  caught  a  momen- 
tary glance  of  the  broad  and  &n-like  tail, "  he 
is  fifteen  pound  weight  I**  Obedient  to  the 
directions  of  my  Mentor,  I  left  the  spot  the 
salmon  levied  in,  and  commenced  casting  a 
dozen  yards  below  it.  Gradually  I  came  over 
him  again.  ^  A  l^ht  cast,  Frank,  and  you 
have  Mm.**  I  tried,  and  succeeded  gaflantly. 
I  sent  the  fiy  across  the  water  with  the  light- 
ness of  the  Uiistle*s  down — at  the  same  mo- 
ment  the  breeze  eddied  up  the  stream,  and 
curled  the  surfiux  deliriously.  A  long,  dull 
rufile  succeeded.  Whish,  span  the  wlieel : 
wish-h-h-h-h,  whish-h-h,  whish— I  have  him  I 
Nothing,  my  dear  Geoige,  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  play  of  a  vigorous  salmon. 
The  lubberly  struggles  of  a  pond  fish  are  exe- 
crable to  him  who  has  felt  tJbe  exquisite  plea- 
sure that  attends  the  conquest  of  **  the  mon- 
arch of  the  stream.**  His  bold  rushes— his 
sudden  and  rapid  attempts  to  liberate  himself 
from  the  fisher*s  thrsll.— the  energy  with  which 
he  throws  his  silver  body  three  or  four  feet 
above  the  surfiuse  of  the  water,  and  the  un- 
wearied and  incessant  opposition  he  makes 
until  his  strength  is  exhausted  by  the  angler*s 
science.  AU  this  must  be  experienced,  to  be 
adequately  conceived.  In  ten  minutes  I  mas- 
tered my  beautiful  victim ;  and  Mortien  Beg 
gafied  and  landed  a  splendid  summer  fish, 
which,  if  the  cook*B  scales  be  correct,  weighed 

thirteen  pounds  and  seven  ounces. 

•  •  • 

Salmon  laws, — ^The  Scotch  in  early  times 
had  most  severe  prohibitions  against  the  killing 
of  the  salmon.  In  the  Regiam  Majestatem  are 
preserved  several  laws  rdating  to  their  fish- 
eries, couched  in  terms  expressive  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  times.  From  Saturday  night 
until  Monday  morning  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  a  free  passage  for  the  fish,  which  is 
called  the  "Saterdaye*s  sloppe.** 

Alexander  I.  enacted  ^*that  the  streame 
of  the  water  ssl  be  in  all  parts  swa  free,  that 
ane  swine  of  the  age  of  three  years,  well  feed, 
may  turn  himself  within  the  stream  round 
about,  swa  that  his  snowtnor  taile  salnot  tuch 
the  bank  of  the  water.**  By  a  law  of  James 
IV.  the  third  offence  was  made  capital  (before 
that,  the  offender  had  power  to  redeem  his 
life).  **■  Slayers  of  reide  fish,  or  smoltes  of 
salmond,  the  third  time  are  punished  with 
death;  and  sic  like  he  quha  commands  the 
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■unias  to  be  done."  Bolmon  mre  in  the 
reign  of  Hemj  VI.  thought  ■  pmeDt  worth; 
of  I,  croirneJ  h««il,  foi  in  that  reign,  the  Queen 
of  Bcotlud  Hnt  Is  the  Ducbeu  of  Cluence 
t«n  aalu  of  valted  aalmoD,  which  Henry  di- 
rected to  |HM  duty  trte. 

SaJman  flod— The  aimon  rod  ia,  til  but 
Ibe  tap,  nude  of  ub,  M  being  the  lighint 
wood.  The  ttnicluTB  of  the  tioul  or  fly  rod 
hu  been  nriouity  recommeniled  ]  the  meat 
ancient  ii,  the  butt  to  be  made  of  yellow  deal, 
•even  feet  long;    next,  a  >traighl  haiel,  of 

fine-grained  yew,  eiictly  tapered,  und  ending 
in  a  point  of  vlialeboue,  both  maiung  about 
two  feet :  to  colour  tlie  itoclE,  a  feather  dipped 
Id  aquafortli,  Mid  rubbed  into  the  deal,  giveg 
it  a  dniumoD  colour;  font  nut-brown  colour, 
a  quartern  of  apirit  lacquer,  half  an  ounce  of 
gamboge,  the  lilie  quantitiea  of  gum  aandaracb 
and  dragonVblood  (the  tliree  1u(  to  be  pow- 
dered very  fine),  and  aa  much  of  each  of  ttiem 
aa  will  lie  upon  a  uipena,  put  into  the  apirit 
lacquer,  which  mnit  be  kept  alirriDg,  until 
properiy  mixed :  the  phial  muat  be  wanned 
aa  well  u  the  wood,  and  the  mixture  giadu- 
ally  lud  on  with  a  (amel'a-hair  bruah  ;  after 
it  i*  dried,  a  Mcoitd  and  third  coat  ia  to  be 
applied.  To  make  the  colour  redder  put  dou- 
ble the  quantity  of  dragon' i-hlood ;  to  make 
tbe  rod  mottled,  get  green  coppen*  and  dii- 
•olve  in  ipring  water;  dip  linen  tape  in  the 
liquid,  and  while  wet  twitt  it  round  about, 
and  let  it  nmain  on  tlie  rod  eight  or  ten 
houra  in  the  coot;  unbind  the  tape,  wfaich 
will  be  dry,  and  uee  tbe  aboie-mentioned 

SAtMON-TBOUT, »,  A  tTOut  that  has 


]d  of  the  abo> 


I  make  properly,  a  piece 

— —  waa  mbbad  upiHi  each 

iplioe  ;  a  bundle  of  a  knife,  or  any  hard  thing, 
~       rubbed    over   them,    until  they   were 
Dth ;  they  were  then  tied  neatly  t^ethei, 
were  aa  Brm  aa  any  part  of  the  rod. 


tamiah,  which  will  giie  the  deaired  efltet. 
The  Tarniah  alao  prcaerrea  the  ringi  and  the 
bindingt  that  fix  them  to  the  rod.     ""    ' 


companion  ia  made  by  Sic 


Thefollo« 
Humphry  Davy,  betweei 
The  Balmon  ii  broader,  baa  a  tail  rather  more 
forked,  and  teeth  in  proportion  are  rather 
■mailer.  The  trout,  likewiBe,  haa  larger  and 
more  black-browu  apota  on  the  body ;  and 
the  bead  of  the  trout  i>  a  Little  laiger  in  pro- 
portion. The  aalmon  haa  fouiteen  apinea  in 
the  pectoral  fioa,  ten  in  each  of  the  leutnl, 
thirteen  in  tbe  anal,  twenty-one  in  tlie  caudal, 
and  fifteen  in  the  donal.  The  aalmon  mea- 
Burea  thirty-eight  inchea  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  twenty-one  Inchea  in  girth  ;  and  hia 
weight,  aa  you  aee,  i>  twenty-two  pounda  and 
a  quarter.  The  trout  iiaa  one  a|Hae  icsa  in 
the  pectoral,  and  two  leta  in  the  anal  fin,  and 
meuaret  thirty  inchea  and  a  quarter  id 
lei^h,  and  aixleen  inchea  in  ^rth,  and  hia 
weight  ia  eleven  pounda.  When  opened,  tho 
atomach  of  the  laLmon  containi  nothing  hot  a 
little  yellow  fluid,  and,  though  the  salmaii  ia 
twice  aa  laige,  doet  not  exceed  much  in  bu 
that  of  tbe  trout.  The  atomach  of  the  tnui, 
unlike  that  of  the  aalmon,  will  be  fbund  fall 
of  food. — D<m»t—WUd  Spartt—Uofd^ 
ifaef,  j-e. 

some  resemblaDce  ti>  a  salmon. 
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on  both  rides  of  the  Utenl  line,  and  also 
the  coven  of  the  gills,  with  spots;  the  fins 
are  strong,  and  the  tail  shorter,  but  not 
so  much  forked  as  the  salmon^s;  the  flesh 
is  exceedingly  rich,  and  in  some  countries 
better  esteemed  than  any  fish  of  the  salmon 
kind;  they  are  generally  from  two  to  riz 
pounds  weight,  some  run  laiger ;  they  are  often 
taken  when  angling  for  salmon  or  laige  trout, 


their  haunts  being  the  same.  Early  in  the 
spring  they  enter  the  rivers,  are  in  prime  sea- 
son from  the  end  of  April  until  July,  and 
spawn  chiefly  in  September ;  but  that  period 
varies  in  different  waters ;  the  rod  should  be 
as  for  salmon,  the  reel  line  strong,  and  foot 
lei^th  about  three  yards  of  fine  twisted  silk- 
worm gut,  or  the  strongest  single,  with  the 
knots  well  whipped_^ant«/. 


Salt,  s»  Salt  is  a  body  whose  two  essential  properties  seem  to  be  solu- 
bility in  water  and  a  pungent  sapor. 

Salt,  o.  Having  the  taste  of  salt>  as  salt  fish ;  impregnated  with  salt ; 
abounding  with  salt. 

Salt,  v.  To  season  with  salt. 

Saltcat,  S4  a  contrivance  to  attach  pigeons  to  their  dovecot. 

The  last  dietetic,  or  rather,  perhaps,  medi- 
cinal article  neccaeaxj  to  be  described,  is  the 
saltcat,  so  called  from  an  old  fimcy  of  baking 
a  real  cat  widi  spices  for  the  use  of  pigeons, 
which,  however,  I  never  observed  to  eat  ani. 
mal  food.  In  compliance  with  this  custom,  I 
caused  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  pigeon 
loft  a  dish  of  the  following  composition : — 
Lofun,  sand,  old  mortar,  fresh  lime,  bay-salt, 
cummin,  coriander,  caraway  seed,  and  allspice, 
moistened  into  a  consistence  with  urine.  The 
pigeons  were  constantly  pecking  at  this,  and 
were  in  a  constant  state  of  good  health ;  how 
much  of  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  use 
of  the  cat  I  cannot  determine ;  but  certainly 
they  are  extremely  fond  of  it,  and  if  it  have  no 
other  merit,  it  prevents  them  from  pecking  the 
mortar  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  to  whidi 

Saltpetre,  s*  Nitrate  of  potash.     The  chief  ingredient  in  the  composi- 
tion of  gunpowder. 
Saltwater,  s.  The  water  of  the  sea. 


otherwise  they  are  much  inclined.  The  cat 
was  mixed  and  heaped  up  in  the  dish,  a  piece 
of  board  being  placed  upon  the  summit  to 
prevent  the  birds  from  dunging  upon  it ;  when 
become  too  hard  it  was  occasionally  broken 
for  them. 

The  rq^lar  old  formula  for  this  cat  is  as 
follows  :  gravel  or  drift-sand,  unctuous  loam, 
the  rubbi^  of  an  old  wall,  or  lime,  a  gallon 
of  each — should  lime  be  substituted  for  rub- 
bish,  a  less  quantity  of  the  former  will  suffice 
— one  pound  of  cummin-seed,  one  handfrd  of 
bay-salt ;  mix  with  stale  urine.  Inclose  this 
in  jars,  corked  or  stopped,  holes  being  punch- 
ed in  the  rides,  to  admit  the  beaks  of  the  pi. 
geons.  These  may  be  placed  abroad. — Mou- 
bray. 


When  on  the  sea,  always  use  limeed  oil 
for  every  part  of  your  gun,  except  the  works 
of  tiie  locks ;  because  sweet  oil  has  not  body 
enough  to  repel  the  effect  of  the  salt  water. 


If  the  salt  water  should  have  stained  your 
barrels,  you  ^rill,  I  think,  find  yellow  soap 
and  warm  water  the  best  recipe  to  restore 
their  colour. — Hawker, 


Salve,  s.  A  glutinous  matter  applied  to  wounds  and  hurts,  a  plaster. 

Samlet,  s.  A  little  salmon ;  a  par.     Vide  Far, 

Sanable,  a.  Curable,  susceptive  of  remedy. 

Sandblind,  o.  Having  a  defect  in  the  eyes,  by  which  small  particles 

appear  before  them. 
Sandcrack,  «.  A  disease  in  the  horse's  hoof. 


This  is  an  accident  that  happens  to  dry 
brittle  hoofs,  and  is  in  &ct  a  broiddng  or  frac- 
ture of  the  horn  in  the  weakest  part,  that  is, 
at  die  upper  part  of  the  inner  quarter.  A 
aandcrack  almost  always  extends  to  the  sen- 
rible  parts,  and  can  seldom  be  cured  if  the 
horse  is  kept  in  work.    The  first  thing  to  be 


done  is  to  open  the  crack  with  a  drawing 
knife,  for  it  generally  runs  obliquely  under 
the  horn,  and  cut  out  every  hollow  part  com- 
pletely,  however  fiu*  it  may  extend  under  the 
crust.  Every  particle  of  horn  that  is  hollow 
or  detached  from  the  senrible  parts  must  be 
completely  cut   away;  some   tar  ointment 
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^Duld  then  be  ipplied,  or  M  Ant  ■  wlutioD 
oT  blue  vllriDl.  If  then  u  much  bmeneu 
or  inAiDimation  in  the  loot,  it  ahould  be  poul- 
ticed Tot  HTenl  dsj)  or  4  week,  end  then  the 
horveihould  be  turned  to  grmii  without  sboeK, 
or  with  ■  bv  ibDe,  foe  three  meki  U  leuC, 
or  until  u  inch  of  new  hoof  ippeen  ibov 
the  enci.  A  HlUe  bliiler  oinlmenl  jui 
iboTO  the  enck  often  doe>  good,  ud  ter  oini 
menton  (he  onck  end  idjecent  hom.  Ob 
•erve,  loo,  IhU  tho  quarter  where  the  cmck  i 
mult  be  ruped  awsy  u  Ihin  u  pOMble.  Ii 
Ihii  w>7  HiiderKki  ma;  be  ^wijti  cured 
without  difficulljr.  The  brittle  *tue  of  the 
hoor,  howBTer,  mun  bo  oometed  when  the 
Sanderlino,  Tortillbi,  or  CuRwiLLBT(0%ar(U^rtii«  Ca&rfnf,LiNN.: 
Manbecht,  Buff.)  ».  A  bird. 


bono  relumi  from  gnit,  b;  puing  the  (Dies 
nther  thin,  epply ing  ■  wide  hollow  ihoe,  tod 
keepiDg  the  foot  Hopped,  not  with  otw^^nng 
or  cU;,  u  hu  been  kdiixd,  but  with  the  tar 
luntment ;  thi>  will  be  abKirbed  tbiough  th« 
bom,  (timuUte  the  eeereting  reiarle,  ud 
ouK  ■  plentiful  eSiuion  of  thit  odonHu  tb- 
pouT  which  i>  coutuillj  napiiig  from  the 
bottom  oF  the  foot.  The  tchcIi  beii^  thne 
unloeded,  the  tempentnre  of  the  foot  will  be 
reduced,  end  the  Kctelian  of  bom  will  be  at 


WiJlM 


>e  able  to  go  with  a 


TU*  Urd  wmgha  almoet  two  onscM,  t> 
•bout  eight  inchn  in  length,  and  fiReen  in 

btndth  fiom  tip  to  tip.  The  bill  ie  an  inch 
long,  ilender,  bluk,  and  grooved  on  the  aidei 
nearly  fram  the  tip  to  the  noetril ;  the  brow, 
to  the  ejret,  «Ul« ;  the  mt  of  the  head,  pale 
aah-colour,  mottled  in  brown  itrcalu  from  tho 
forehead  to  the  hinder  fit  of  the  neck,  and 
on  each  aide  of  the  upper  part  of  tbc  breait ; 
hack  acapalan  and  greater  coTerta  brewniah 
uh,  edged  with  dull  while,  and  irregularly 
marked  irith  dark  brown  ipota.  The  pinlaai, 
leuer  CDverta,  and  baatard  wingi,  dark  brown ; 
the  quilli,  which  sttand  bejond  the  tail,  are 
oT  the  mme  colour  on  Uie  eiterior  webs  and 
pnnta,  eioept  four  of  the  middle  onei,  which 
are  while  on  the  outer  webi.  tbrmii^,  when 
the  wing  la  closed,  a  ibarp  wcdge-ihaped  ipot ; 
the  inner  webe  browniili  aib  ;  tho  •econdary 
quilli  brown,  tipped  with  white;  the  rump 
and  lail  corerti  are  alto  brown,  edged  with 


dirt)'  wUta  ;  the  lafl  featiiet*  browniah  aih 
edged  with  a  lighter  colour — the  two  IBtddle 
onei  much  darker  than  the  reat ;  the  throat, 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  bieaat,  belly,  thi^ia, 
and  Tent,  an  white  ;  the  ton  and  \tft  black, 
and  ban  a  little  aboTe  the  kneea.  Thia  bitd 
i>  of  a  (lender  form,  and  the  plomago  baa  ■ 
hoary  appearance  among  the  itinta,  with  whick 
It  aandatei  on  the  lea  ihon  in  Tarioo*  part* 
of  Great  Britain.  It  wanta  the  hinder  toe, 
and  baa,  in  other  reipecta,  the  look  of  the 
plorer  and  dotterell,  to  which  &mily  it 
belongi. 

I«th(Di  aayi,  thia  tdrd,  like  the  parte,  and 
tome  othen,  miea  eonaiderably.  either  from 
age  or  the  aeaun;  for  thoee  he  receiTed  in 
Auguat  had  theupper  parte  dark  aab-colound, 

■  '    feaihen  deeply  edged  with  ferrugino' 


;  but  0 


o  him  i 


lUJ 


Sandpiper,  $.  A  bird. 
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the  preceding    apeclet,  bul   ihorter  ; 

lir.      Idthun  hu   enumenced   tbirty-wven 
ipeon  and  nine  nirietia  of  Ihii  genui,  h. 


venteeu  of  which   ■ 


I,  eicliui 


theploTen;  I 
oflUigeauii 

Comm&n  SandpiptT.  i^THnga  hypoUn. 
eiu,  Limf. ;  La  GvigTulle,  Burr.)— Thi> 
bird  ireiglit  ij»iit  two  ouncei,  uid  mauum 
MTCn  iDchn  ind  i  h^  in  length.  The  bill 
if  ahoDt  ui  inch  long^  bUclc  >t  the  tip,  bding 
into  pele-brown  lowiidg  the  bole.  The  heed, 
uid  binder  jmrt  of  the  neck,  en  bniwniib- 
lefa,  ibeaked  dovnwerda  with  dark  narrow 
line* :  the  ihroet  i>  while,  and  ■  ttrak  of  the 


wks   and   auricnlan   ate 
;  tbe   forepart   of  lliB 


itraked  with 
neck,  to  tbe  bttut, 
atrekked  with  ipoti  and  linea  of  a  brown  co- 
lour, pointing  downward! ;  in  lonie  the  breul 
ia  plain  while;  bellj  and  tedI  white.  The 
gnHJod-coloor  of  all  tbe  upper  parti  of  the 
plum^  ii  aab,  blended  with  gloaj  alive 
bronze  ;  the  covertt,  icapnlan,  lowei  part  of 
the  back,  and  tail-coTcrta,  are  edged  with  dull 
white,  and  moat  el^|Biiilf  marked  with  tnna- 
Tctic  daik-colouied  oarrow,  wared  linn ;  the 
Gnt  two  qnilU  are  plain  brown  ;  tho  next 
nine  ire  marked  oa  the  middle  of  their  inner 


weba,  with  wbite  gpoli ;  the  ncoadaiiea  are 
a]»  muked  In  the  lama  mannei,  on  both 
webi,  and.  dpped  with  white.  The  tail  can- 
■iata  of  twelve  featben ;  the  four  middlo  onei 
are  of  an  oHtb  brown,  dark  at  the  tipa ;  thoH 
next  to  them,  on  each  nds,  are  much  lighter 
coloured,  mottled  with  darV-brown  aod  tipped 
with  while ;  the  two  oulude  ouea  an  edged 
and  tipped  in  the  lame  manner,  bat  ue  bamd 
on  their  weba  wilh  duk-brown ;  iegapaleduU- 
green,  liiintl;  bluihed  with  ted. 

Thii  elegant  little  bird  breedi  in^thia  coun- 
trj,  but  tbe  Bpedea  ia  not  nnmeroui ;  yet  tbej 
are  frequently  aeea  in  pain  daring  tbe  lam. 
mer  monthi ;  and  are  well  known  by  their 
clear  pagnng  note,  by  their  flight,  by  jerking 
up  their  tailt,  and  by  their  toanner  of  running 
■Aer  their  iniecl  prey  on  the  pebbly  margin! 
of  brooka  and  rivera.  Tbe  fetnale  makea  her 
neat  in  a  hole  on  the  ground  near  their  haunta ; 
bet  ^ga,  commonly  Bio  in  number,  an 
much  mottled  and  marked  with  dark  ipola, 
on  a  jellowith  gnund.  They  leave  Ei^laad 
in  the  autumn  ;  but  whither  tbey  go  ia  not 
puticalorly  noticed  by  omithologiall.  Butfon 
aayi  they  nCin  br  north ;  and  Pennant  and 
Latham,  that  they  an  met  with  in  Siberia 
and  KamtKhatko,  and  an  alio  not  uncommon 
in  North  America. 

.Brvien  Sandpiper,  (f  una.)  —  Pennant 
deactihea  this  biitl,  which,  he  nyi,  wia  bought 
in  a  London  market,  and  preaerred  in  the  col- 
tection  of  the  late  H.  Tuiwtall,  Eaq.,  of 
WydilTe:— Siieaf  a  pckimpc;  the  bill  ii 
black  i  the  head,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and 
bock,  an  of  a  pale-brown,  apottedwitb  tdaskj 
H  H 
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coverU  of  the  wings  dusky,  edged  with  dirty 
white ;  under  side  of  the  neck  white,  streaked 
with  bUusk ;  the  belly  white ;  tail  cinereous : 
leg»  black. 

GreenufM  Sandpiper,  (^Greenovieensit.) 
—  Sae  of  the  redshank ;  weight  nearly  eight 
ounces ;  length  twelve  inches  and  a  half;  bill 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  black ;  crown  of  the 
head  reddish-brown,  streaked  with  black  ; 
nape,  cheeks,  and  neck,  ash^colour;  the  mid- 
die  of  the  feathers  dusky,  down  the  shaft; 
lower  part  of  the  neck  and  back,  black ;  the 
feathers  maigined  on  the  sides  nHiih  pale  ier- 
ruginous,  and  some  d  those  of  the  back  at 
the  tips  also ;  chin  nearly  white ;  forepart  of 
the  neck  Tory  pale  asluoolour,  as  fiir  as  the 
breast,  which  is  a  dusky  white ;  belly,  sides, 
vent,  and  upper  taiLcoverts  on  each  side,  and 
the  whole  of  the  under  ones,  white;  lesser 
wing-coverts  ash-colour ;  the  greater,  the  same, 
obscurely  maigined  with  pale  feiruginous; 
greatest  tipped  with  white;  under  wing  co- 
verts  pure  white;  prime  quills  dusky,  the 
shafts  more  or  less  white;  secondaries  and 
scapulars  nearly  the  colour  of  the  back ;  the 
secondaries  and  primaries  very  little  differing 
in  length ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump, 
and  midiUe  of  the  tail-eoverts,  ash^lour; 
tail  a  little  rounded  at  the  end,  brownish  ash- 
colour,  somewhat  mottled  with  brownish  near 
the  tips,  and  fringed  near  to  the  end  with 
pale  feiruginous ;  legs  dusky  olive-green,  bare 
an  inch  above  the  knee ;  the  outer  and  mid- 
dle toe  connected  at  the  base. 

Black  Sandpiper,  (  Trinffa  einerea,) — 
Siae  of  a  thrush ;  the  beak  short,  blunt  at  the 
point,  and  dusky ;  nostrils  black ;  the  irides 
yellow :  the  bend  small,  and  flattened  at  the 
top ;  the  colour  white,  most  elegantly  spotted 
with  grey;  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  back, 
mottled  in  the  same  manner,  but  darker, 
being  tinged  with  brown ;  in  some  lights  these 
parts  appeared  of  a  perfect  black,  and  glossy ; 
the  wings  were  long;  the  quill  feathers  black, 
crossed  near  the  base  with  a  white  line ;  the 
throat,  breast,  and  belly  white,  with  feint 
brown  and  black  spots  of  a  longish  form,  irre- 
gularly disposed,  but  on  the  belly  become 
larger  and  more  round ;  the  tail  short,  en. 
tirely  white,  except  the  two  middle  feaUiers, 
which  are  black ;  legs  long  and  slender,  and 
of  a  reddish  brown  colour. 

Spotted  Sandpiper,  {Trtnga  maeuiaria. 
Lime.;  La  Grived*Eau,  Boff.) — ^Thisbird 
measures  about  eight  inches  in  length;  the 
bill  is  black  at  the  tip,  and  fedesjnto  a  reddish 
colour  towards  the  base;  a  white  streak  is 
extended  over  each  eye,  and  a  brownish  patch 
between  them  and  the  bill ;  the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  plumage  is  of  a  glossy  lightish 
brown,  with  green  reflections ;  the  head  and 
neck  are  marked  with  longish  small  dark 
spots ;  on  the  back,  scapulars,  and  wing  oov- 


erts,  the  spots  are  larger,  and  of  a  triangular 
shape ;  the  rump  is  plsin ;  the  greater  quills 
are  dusky ;  secondaries  tipped  with  white,  as 
are  also  the  greater  and  lesser  coverts,  wlueh 
form  two  white  oblique  lines  acroas  the  extend, 
ed  wings ;  die  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail 
are  greenish  brown;  the  ndes  ones  w^iite, 
crossed  with  dusky  lines;  the  breast,  bellj, 
and  vent,  are  white,  but  in  the  female  spotted 
with  brown;  1(^  of  a  dirty  fleah  colour. 
This  species  is  not  common  in  England. 

RedJepffed  Sandpiper.    {Tritiffa  erp~ 
throput.y—ThM  bird  measures  from  the  tip  of 
the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail  ten  induce ; 
the  bill  is  an  inch  and  ihree.eighth8  long^ 
black  at  the  tip,  and  reddish  towards  the  base; 
the  crown  of  the  head  is  spotted  with  dark 
brown,  disposed  in  streaks,  and  edged  with 
pale  brown  and  grey ;  a  daridah  patdi  covers 
the  space  between  the  comers  t^  the  moatii 
and  eyes ;  the  chin  is  white ;   the  brow  and 
cheeks   pale  brown,  prettily  freckled  with 
small  dark  spots;  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck 
is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  pale  brown,  grey, 
and  ash,  with  a  few  distinct  dusky  qwts ;  the 
forepart  and  breast  are  white,  clouded  ^rith  a 
dull  cinnamon  colour,  and  eparini^ly  and  iire- 
gularly  maiked  with  hlack  spots,  i^ecting  a 
purple  gloss ;  the  shoulder  and  scapular  fea- 
thers  are  black,  edged  with  pale  rust  colour, 
and  have  the  same  glossy  reflections  as  thoes 
on  the  breast;  the  tertials are  nearly  thesame 
length  as  the  quills ;  the  ridges  of  the  wings 
are  a  brownish  ash  colour ;  the  eoverta,  badk, 
and  rump,  are  nearly  the  same,  but  indirnqg 
to  olive,  end  the  middle  of  eadi  feather  is  of 
a  deeper  dusky  brown;  the  primary  quillsars 
deep  olive  brown;  the  exterior  w«ba  of  the 
secondaries  are  also  of  that  colour,  hut  lifter, 
edged  and  tipped  with  wliite,  and  the  inner 
webs  are  mostly  white  towards  the  baae ;  the 
tail  ooverts  are  glossy  black,  edged  with  pale 
rust  colour,  and  tipped  with  white,  but  in 
some  of  them  a  ttriik  of  white  passes  from 
the  middle  upwards  neariy  the  whole  lei^^ 
The  tail  feaUiers  are  lightish  brown,  except 
the  two  middle  ones,  which  are  barred  widi 
spots  of  a  darker  hue ;  the  belly  and  vent  are 
white ;  leg^  bare  above  the  kneea,  and  red  as 
sealing-wax ;  cUws  black.  The  female  is  less 
than  the  male,  and  her  plumage  more  dingy 
and  indistinct ;  an  egg  taken  out  of  Iwr  pre- 
vious to  stuffing  was  surprisingly  lai|pe  eonai- 
dering  her  bulk,  being  about  the  size  of  dot 
of  a  magpie,  of  a  greenish  white  colour,  spotted 
and  blotched  with  brown,  of  a  long  ahs^ 
and  pointed  at  the  smsUerend.     "niis  bird 
is  a  constant  inhabitsnt  of  the  fena,  and  b 
known  to  qiortsmen  by  its  singnlar  notes, 
which  are  very  loud  and  melodioua,  and  are 
heard  even  when  the  bird  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  sight. 

The  description  of  this  bird,  which,  it : 
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is  common  in  the.fen  countries,  hu  been  more 
particularly  attended  to,  because  it  has  not  been 
described  in  any  of  the  popular  works  on  omi. 
thology ;  at  least  not  so  accurately  as  to  enable 
a  natunlist  to  distinguish  it  by  the  proper  name. 
Rgd  Sandpiper^  Aberdeen  Sandpiper, 
{Tringa  leelandiea^  Lihm. ) — Lathun  de- 
scribes this  bird  in  the  following  manner : — 
Length  firom  eight  to  ten  inches ;  bill  brown, 
one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  a  little  bent 
downwards ;  head,  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  and 
beginning  of  the  back,  dusky,  marked  with  red ; 
forepart  of  the  neck  and  breast  cinereous,  and 
mixed  with  rust  colour,  and  obscurely  spotted 
with  black ;  lesser  wing  coyerts  cinereous ;  quills 
dusky;  secondaries  tipped  with  white;  the 
two  middle  tail  feathers  dusky;  the  other  ci- 
nereous ;  Icgi  long  and  black. 

Ath-eoloured  Sandpiper.  {Tringa  Ci- 
nerea,  Limv.) — This  bird  weighs  between  four 
and  five  ounces,  and  measures  ten  inches  in 
length,  and  about  nineteen  in  breadth.  The 
whole  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  are  of  a 
brownish  ash^olonr :  the  head  is  spotted,  and 
the  neck  streaked  with  dusky  lines :  the  fea- 
thers of  the  back,  scapulars,  and  wing  coverts, 
•re  elegantly  marked  or  bordered  on  their 
ridges  and  tips,  with  two  narrow  lines  of  dull 
white,  and  durk  brown.  Some  specimens  have 
black  spots  on  the  breast,  but  most  commonly 
the  whole  under  parts  are  pure  white ;  the  tail 
is  cinereous,  edged  with  white,  and  its  coverts 
are  barred  with  black ;  legs  dirty  green ;  toes 
edged  with  a  fine  narrow  soilloped  membrane. 

The  ash^coloured  sandpiper,  it  is  said,  breeds 
in  the  northern  parts  of  boUi  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. Pennant  says  they  appear  in  vast  flocks 
on  the  shores  of  Flintshire  in  the  winter  sea- 
son; and  Latham,  that  they  are  seen  in  vast 
numbers  on  the  Seal  Islands,  near  Chateau 
Bay;  and  also  that  they  breed  and  remain  the 
whole  summer  at  Hudson^s  Bay,where  they  are 
called  by  Uie  natives  sasqua  pisqua  nishisli. 

Shore  Sandpiper.  {Tringa  LiUorea^ 
Linn.  ;  Le  Chevalier  Fart^,  Bdff.) — ^Un- 
der this  name  Latham  describes  this  bird,  which 
it  is  said  migrates  from  Sweden  into  England 
at  the  approach  of  winter.  He  makes  it  a  va- 
riety of  Uie  last  spedes,  and  aays  it  does  not 
differ  materially  from  it     *^  The  spots  on  the 


back  are  ferruginous  instead  of  white :  the  shaft 
of  the  fint  quill  is  white,  as  in  the  green  sand- 
piper ;  and  the  secondaries  have  white  tips : 
the  1^  are  brown.**  Brunnich  mentions  a 
further  variety,  wherein  the  first  quill  has  a 
black  shaft,  and  the  spots  on  the  back  and 
wings  are  less ;  and  observes,  that  they  differ 
in  age  and  sex. 

Green  Sandpiper.  (  Tringa  Ochropue^ 
Linn.  ;  Le  Beeeuseau,  ou  Cul-blane^  Burr.) 
— This  bird  measuresabout  ten  inches  in  length, 
to  the  end  of  the  toes  nearly  twelve,  and  weighs 
about  three  ounces  and  a  half:  the  bill  is  black, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  long :  a  pale  streak  ex- 
tends  from  it  over  each  eye ;  between  which 
and  the  corners  of  the  mouth ;  there  is  a  dusky 
patch.  The  crown  of  the  head  and  hinder  part 
of  the  neck  are  of  a  dingy  brownish  ash-colour, 
in  some  specimens  narrowly  streaked  with 
white;  the  throat  white ;  fore  part  of  the  neck 
mottled  or  streaked  with  brown  spots,  on  a 
white  or  pale  ash-coloured  ground.  The  whole 
upper  parts  of  the  plumage  ate  of  a  glossy 
bronze,  or  olive  brown,  elegantly  marked  on 
the  edge  of  each  feather  wiUi  small  roundish 
white  spots ;  the  quills  are  without  spots,  and 
are  of  a  darker  brown ;  the  secondaries  and 
tertials  are  very  long ;  the  inside  of  the  wings 
are  dusky,  edged  with  white  grey ;  and  the  in- 
side coverts  next  the  body  are  curiously  barred, 
from  the  shaft  of  each  feather  to  their  edges, 
with  narrow  white  lines,  formed  nearly  of  the 
shi^  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle.  The  belly, 
vent,  tail  coverts,  and  tail,  are  white ;  the  last 
broadly  barred  with  black,  the  middle  feathen 
having  four  bars,  and  those  next  to  them  de- 
creasii^  in  the  number  of  bars  towards  the  out- 
side feathers,  which  are  quite  plain :  the  legs 
are  green. 

This  bird  is  not  any  where  numerous,  and 
is  of  a  solitary  disposition,  seldom  more  than  a 
pair  being  seen  together,  and  that  chiefly  in  the 
breeding  season.  It  is  a  scarce  bird  in  England, 
but  is  said  to  be  more  conmion  in  the  northern 
parts  of  theglobeasfiuras  Iceland.  It  is  reported 
that  they  never  frequent  the  sea  shores,  but 
their  places  of  abode  are  commonly  on  the 
margins  of  the  lakes  in  the  interior  and  monn- 
tainous  parts  of  the  country. — Bewick.^ 
Latham. 


Sanguine,  a.  Red,  having  the  colour  of  blood ;  abounding  with  blood 

more  than  any  other  humour. 
Sap,  s.  The  vital  juice  of  plants,  the  juice  that  circulates  in  trees  and  herbs. 
Sarcelle,  (ClangtUa  GhciaUsy  Flbm.)  «.  A  bird  of  the  duck  tribe. 

This  species  is  about  the  size  of  a  widgeon,  i  below  the  head,  is  an  oval  black  spot ;  the 

nirfTi  fiSAnfif^fiim  in<«liA«    inMnifincr   (Ka    Inner       ltin<1  i^*if  t\f  tVt^  KasxI     *Ka  4^1t*nM»   «•. J  — ^- *^ 


length  twenty-two  inches,  including  the  long 
feadiers  of  the  tail ;  the  bill  is  black ;  down 
the  middle  and  across  the  tip,  orange ;  irides 
red ;  the  fore  part  and  sides  of  the  head  are 
reddish  grey ;  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  just 


hind  part  of  the  head,  the  throat,  and  remain- 
ing part  of  the  neck  and  breast,  white ;  back 
and  nmip  black ;  sides  of  the  upper  tail 
coverts  white,  the  middle  black ;  the  lower 
belly  and  vent  white;  the  scapulars  white 
U  H  2 
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long,  and  pointed;  the  wingB  cliieily  black, 
^th  a  mixture  of  cheatnut ;  tlie  four  middle 
tail  feathers  are  black,  the  other*  white ;  the 
two  middle  ones  are  narrow,  and  exceed  the 
others  three  inches  and  a  half ;  1^  of  a  dull 
red ;  claws  black. 

Such  is  the  description  of  the  male ;  but  in 
some  the  black  spots  are  more  or  less  of  a 
chocolate  colour,  and  the  spot  on  the  neck 
occupies  half  of  it.  The  length  of  the  tail 
also  varies. 

The  female  has  been  described  by  some 
authors  for  a  diffBrent  species.  The  bill,  how- 
ever, which  is  the  same  in  this  sex,  seems  to 
be  an  unerring  guide.  The  sides  of  the  head 
are  white,  behind  cinereous ;  the  rest  of  the 
head,  the  neck,  breast,  and  back,  dusky  black ; 


the  lower  part  of  the  breast  and  scapiilan 
chestnut;  belly  white;  upper  tail  coverts  and 
wings  like  the  male;  legs  dusky  reddish 
brown.  This  sex  is  also  subject  to  some 
variation ;  most  commonly,  the  middle  tsil- 
feathers  are  not  much  longer  thaa  the  rest. 
It  is  seldom  met  with  in  England,  but  is  fre. 
quent  in  the  north  of  Soothad  and  the  Oilu 
neys  in  winter,  where  they  assemble  in  large 
flocks;  it  is  common  in  Sweden,  Lapland, 
and  Russia,  and  is  said  to  breed  in  Greenland 
and  at  Hibison^s  Bay,  where  it  makes  a  nest 
of  grsss  near  the  sea,  and  lays  ten  or  mwe 
bluish-white  eggs.  The  down  of  this  bird  is 
said  to  be  as  valuable  as  that  of  the 
duck. — MotUagu. 


Savaoe,  a.  Wild,  uncultiyated ;  UDciyilised,  barbarous. 

Savin,  $.  A  plant  formerly  used  in  veterinary  and  canine  diseases. 

Scab,  s.  An  incrustation  formed  over  a  soie  by  dried  matter;  the  itch  or 

mange  of  horses. 
Scabbed,  a.  Covered  or  diseased  with  scabs ;  paltry,  sorry. 
Scad,  «•  A  kind  of  fish,  probably  the  same  as  shad. 
Scale,  s,  A  balance,  a  vessel  suspended  by  a  beam  against  another;  the 

small  shells  or  crusts  which,  lying  one  over  another,  make  the  coats  of 

fishes  ;  anything  exfoliated ;  a  thin  lamina ;  regular  gradation ;  anything 

marked  at  equal  distances. 
Scale,  v.  To  climb  as  by  ladders  ;  to  measure  or  compare ;  to  take  off  a 

thin  lamina ;  to  pare  off  a  sur&ce ;  to  clean  fishes. 
Scaled,  o.  Squamous,  having  scales  like  fishes. 
Scallop,  s.  A  fish  with  a  hollow  pectinated  shell. 
Scalp,  v.  To  deprive  the  skull  of  its  integuments. 
Scaly,  a.  Covered  with  scales. 
Scapula,  s.  The  shoulder  blade. 
Scapulars,  s.  In  amithohgyy  are  feathers  which  take  their  rise  from  the 

shoulders,  and  cover  the  sides  of  the  back. 
Scar,  s*  A  mark  made  by  hurt  or  fire,  a  cicatrix. 
Scar,  v.  To  mark  as  with  a  sore  or  wound. 
ScARFSKiN,  8*  The  cuticle  ;  the  epidermis. 
Scarification,  s.  Incision  of  the  skin  with  a  lancet,  or  such  like  instm- 

ment. 
Scarlet,  a.  Of  the  colour  of  scarlet. 
ScATE,  «.  A  kind  of  wooden  shoe  on  which  people  slide ;  a  fish  of  the 

species  of  thomback.     Scates  are  exceedingly  abundant  on  the  Irish 

coasts :  they  are  a  coarse  fish,  and  little  valued. 
ScATE,  v.  To  slide  on  scates.  i 

ScATiNG,  a.  The  art  of  sliding. 
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Scaup  Duck,  or  Spoonbill  Duck  (Ntfroca  mariloy  Flem.),  s. 


The  lengUi  <tf  this  spedes  is  ahout  twenty- 
one  inches;  weight  sometimes  as  much  as 
thirty-five  ounces ;  the  hill  is  hroad,  and  not 
so  much  compressed  as  usual  in  this  genus ; 
colour  hluish-lesd ;  nail  hkck ;  irides  light 
gold-colour ;  the  head  and  upper  port  of  the 
neck  hlack,  glossed  with  green,  and,  from 
being  well  clothed  with  feathers,  appears  laige ; 
the  lower  port  of  the  neck  and  breast  black ; 
back  and  scapulars  pale  grey,  undulated  with 
innumentble  small  transverse  lines  of  black ; 
the  wing  coverts  the  same,  but  minutely 
small;  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump,  and 
vent,  black ;  the  primores  are  dusky,  lightest 
on  their  inner  webs,  and  black  at  the  ends ; 
the  secondary  quills,  except  a  few  next  the 
body,  are  white  tipped  with  black,  forming  a 


broad  bar  of  white  across  the  wing;  the  under 
part  of  the  body  is  white,  sprinkled  between 
the  thighs  with  dusky ;  the  tail  is  composed 
of  dusky-black  feathers;  legs  lead-colour. 
In  some  we  have  seen,  the  white  in  the  wing 
is  ec^ed  with  rust-colour :  it  is  also  subject 
to  other  varieties. 

The  scaup  duck  is  not  uncommon  in  most 
parts  of  this  kingdom  in  winter,  and  is  fre- 
quently found  in  freth  waters.  It  is  supposed 
to  take  its  name  fit»m  feeding  on  broken  shells 
called  scaup.  This,  like  most  of  the  genus, 
breeds  in  the  more  northern  parts ;  is  com- 
mon  in  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Lap. 
land ;  and  is  found  at  Hudson^s  Bay,  in  the 
warmer  months. — MorUoffU. 


Scent,  #.  The  power  of  smelling ;  the  smell ;  the  object  of  smell ;  chace 
followed  by  the  smell. 


Scent  cannot  be  ascertained  by  the  air  only, 
it  depends  also  on  the  soil.  DoubtleBS,  the 
scent  most  &vourable  to  the  hound,  is  when 
the  effluvia  constantly  pcorspiring  from  the 
game  as  it  nms,  is  kept  by  the  gravity  of  the 
air  to  the  height  of  his  breast ;  for  then  it  is 
neither  above  his  reach,  nor  need  he  stoop  for 
it :  this  is  what  is  meant  when  scent  is  said 
to  be  breast  high.  Experience  tells  us  that 
difference  of  soil  alters  the  scent.  When  the 
leaves  begin  to  fiill,  and  before  they  are  rotted, 
scent  lies  iU  in  cover — a  sufficient  proof  that 
it  does  not  depend  on  the  air  only.  Scent 
also  varies  by  difference  of  motion ;  the  fiuter 
the  animal  goes  the  less  scent  it  leaves. 
When  game  has  been  ridden  after,  and  bur- 
lied  on  by  imprudent  sportsmen,  hounds  will 
with  difficulty  ]nck  out  the  scent ;  and  one 
reason  may  be,  tiiiat  the  particles  of  scent  are 
then  more  dissipated :  but  if  the  game  should 
have  been  run  by  a  dog  not  belonging  to  the 
pack,  very  seldom  will  any  scent  remain. 

Scent  frequently  alters  in  the  same  day; 

and  without  asserting  what  scent  exactly  is, 

it  may  be  said  to  depend  chiefly  on  two 

things — ^the  condition  of  the  ground,  and  the 

temperature  of  the  air,  which  should  be  moist 

without  being  wet    When  both  are  in  this 

state,  the  scent  is  then  perfect ;  and  vice  versa^ 

when  the  ground  is  hard  and  the  air  dry,  there 

seldom  wiU  be  any  scent     It  scarce  ever  lies 

with  a  north  or  an  east  wind;  a  southerly 

wind  without  rain,  and  a  westerly  one  that  is 

not  rough,  are  the  beet    Storms  in  the  air 

seldom  fiuA  to  destroy  scent    A  fine  sunshiny 

day  is  not  good  for  hunting ;  but  a  day  warm 

without  sun, is  generally  a  perfect  one:  tiiere 

are  not  many  such  in  a  whde  season.    In 

some  fogs  scent  lies  high,  in  others  not  at  all, 

depending,  probably,  on  tiie  quarter  the  wind 

is  then  in.    It  sometimes  lies  very  high  in  a 


mist,  when  not  too  wet ;  but  if  the  wet  con. 
tinues  to  hang  upon  the  boughs  and  bushes, 
it  will  Ml  upon  the  scent  and  deaden  it. 
When  the  dogs  roll,  and  also  when  cobwebs 
hang  on  the  bushes,  there  is  sddom  much 
scent     During  a  white  frost,  the  scent  lies 
high,  as  it  also  does  when  the  fit>st  is  quite 
gone ;  at  the  time  of  its  going  off  (which  is  a 
criticid  minute  for  hounds,  in  which  their 
game  is  frequently  lost),  scent  never  lies.    In 
a  hard  rain,  with  the  air  mild,  scent  will  some- 
times be  very  good.     A  wet  n^ht  often  pro. 
duces  the  best  chases,  game  not  then  liking 
to  run  the  cover  or  the  roads.     In  heathy- 
countries,  where  the  game  brushes  as  it  goes 
along,  scent  seldom  fails ;  yet,  from  the  in- 
closures  of  poor  land  surrounding  them,  the 
scent  is,  at  times,  very  difficult  for  hounds ; 
the  sudden  change  from  a  good  to  a  bad  scent 
confuses  their  noses ;  a  scent  therefore  which 
is  less  good,  but  less  unequal,  is  more  fitvour- 
able  to  hounds.     When  the  ground  carries 
the  scent  is  bad  for  an  obvious  reason,  which 
hare-hunters  who  pursue  their  game  over 
greasy  fallows  and  dirty  roads  have   great 
cause  to  complain  of.     A  remark  has  been 
generally  made,  that  scent  lies  beet  in  the 
richest  soils,  and  those  countries  which  are 
&vourable  to  horses  are  not  so  to  hounds ; 
and  it  has  likewise  been  observed  in  some 
particular  spots  in  almost  every  country,  let 
the  temperature  of  the  air  be  as  it  may,  that 
hounds  can  never  carry  a  scent  across  them. 
The  morning  is  the  part  of  the  day  which 
usually  affords  the  best  scent,  and  the  animal 
itself,  which  you  are  at  this  time  more  than 
ever  desirous  of  killing,  is  then  least  able  to 
escape ;  the  want  of  rest,  added  perhaps  to  a 
full  belly,  give  hounds  a  decided  superiority 
over  an  early  found  fox. — Daniel. 
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ScBNT,  0.  To  tmell,  to  perceire  by  the  nose ;  to  perfume,  or  to  imbn* 

with  odonr  ^ood  or  btid. 
Schooner,  *■  A  vessel  with  two  masts. 


THwUnwnBcted  oat  uprinMen;  rndfroB 
their  extnorditiuy   luling   proportica,  tkor 

■UOO*  WM    IIIWXUDll1«d. 

In  ths  Bojtl  Ymcht  Club  Iben  u«  ■  gaU 
nviviber  of  thmIi  of  Ihii  cLui ,  but  the  cuittr 
rig  (ppeui  to  be  tbe  bTourite. 

fmro  80  to  I£0 ;  but  Kiiie  of  the  B^thnsn 
300  tou. 


,  Schoon*™,  within  the  U*t  twenty  jeazi, 
ban  gndiullir  come  into  gsnenl  aw,  ud 
btve,  in  ■  gresl  degree,  lupencded  the  immller 
tiud  brig!  ud  luge  iloopa  which  were  for- 
merl J  employ ed  u  couten.  They  m  found 
more  muugeibie  ud  WMtherlf ,  ud  in  Mil- 
ing  qoilitiei  infinitely  luperior  to  either. 

of  tbeir  icbooaeTA.  and  the  beuitj  of  tlieir 
raauld.     Id  the  Ute  wur,  numbeti  of  theie 


SciRRHUs,  <.  Ad  indurated  ^knd. 

Scirrhous,  a.  Having:  &  gl&nd  indurated. 

Scissons,  t.  A  Bmnll  pair  of  shears,  or  blades  moveable  on  a  pivot,  and 

interceptiog  the  thing  to  be  cut.     Scisson  with  very  fine  points  are 

indispensable  to  fly-tiers. 
Scollop,  g.  A  pectinated  shell  fish. 
ScoLOPAX,  (Illigbr,)  (.  The  snipe,  a  genua  thus  characterised : — 

ntcd  It  Iti  b«e  ind  tdient ;   DMIril,  U 


Bill  long,  itTsJght,  compreMed,  ileoder,  Kfl, 
bulged  >t  the  point ;  tbe  two  mtodiblei  fur. 
rmttd  ibout  the  half  of  their  length;  the  point 

of  the  u[^»r  mandible  longer  than  tbe  nnder, 
the  bulged  part  fbiming  a  hoolc ;  ridge  ele- 


of  the  ban,  ilil  lengthwiae,  n«*T  the 
edge*  of  tbe  mandible,  covered  by  a  BkonbtaM ; 
left  of  mean  length,  ilender,  the  nahed  ipace 
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mdnlj  diTided,  tiu  middle  ind  the  oata 
amm  ninlj  united  ;  one  toe  behind ;  wingi  of 
imn  length,  the  ftnt  qoiU  of  equal  length, 
ta  *  Uttle  aherter  then  the  aecond,  which  it 
the  loi^eM  in  the  wing. 

Thitdinnoiitf  the  Dnmeroui  Koloput  genua 
of  limunu  ■mounte,  according  to  LaLhun,  to 
about  twentj  ipeciM,  baidetvuietie(,of  wliich 
only  the  woodcock,  csnunon  luipe,  and  jud- 
cock,  and  QusrTaiietHi,  are  accounted  Britiah 

Peonant  hat  placed  tbe  woodcock  after  the 
cariawi,aa  the  bead  of  the  godirili  and  anipea ; 
•ad  otbera  an  of  opiiiioa  that  the  knot,  from 
tike  dmOarit]' of  ila  figure  W  that  of  the  wood. 


cock,  oi^t  to  be  claaied  in  thii  Itibe.  In  the 
■ubdiviiioDi,  oroithologiita  majr  nry  theli' 
claatification  without  end.  Ai  in  a  clun 
doubly  luipended,  the  ring!  of  wiuchgndaaUy 


!•  the  m 


,f» 


turn  of  Kme  particulai  tnid  ituiy  point  it 
aa  a  head  to  a  tribe  ;  othen,  from  ■imilaril7 
of  ihape,  plumage,  or  baluta,  will  form,  by  aL 
moM  imperceptible  miationa,  the  connecting 
linkt ;  and  thoie  which  may  be  aaid  U  com- 
poie  die  curvature  of  tbe  bottom,  by  gtadiu 
tioni  Hjualty  minute,  willriM  to  the  latt  ring 
of  the  other  end,  which,  la  the  head  of  another 
tribe,  will  be  marked  with  ehaiaclen  Teiy 
dilFennt  from  the  fint. — Montagu. 


Scoter,  Black  Duck,  or  Black  Diteh,  (Anaa  Nigra,  Li» 
Macrevte,  Buvf.)  i.  A  kind  of  dock. 


The  aeoter  la  lea*  than  the  velnt  duck, 
wailing  gener^y  about  two  pounda  nine 
ooDoea,  and  meainring  tweDty-two  inche*  in 
length,  and  thiity.four  in  bnadlh. 


DulhWBid  along 


are  oiJy  aparingly  antterad  on  the  coaata  of 

The  acotera  acldom  quit  the  aea,  upon  which 
they  an  vecy  nimble,  and  an  inde&tigable 
expert  dlTen ;  but  they  fly  betTily,  near  tha 
aurface  of  the  water,  and  to  no  gn«  diatanee, 
and  an  laid  to  walk  awkwardly  erect  on  tbe 
land. — £vwiek, 

ScRAY,  (.  A  bird  called  the  se&-swallow. 

ScRBicH)  r.  To  cty  ont  as  in  terror  or  angaiBh  ;  to  cry  aa  b  mght  owl. 

ScRBBCHOWL,  (.  An  owl  that  hoots  in  the  night. 

Screen,  «.  Anything  that  affords  shelter  or  conceahnent ;  a  riddle  to  uft 

sand.     An  artificial  erection  to  cover  the  shooter's  approach  when 

stealing  upon  wildfowl. 
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ScR£W,  #.  One  of  the  mechanical  powere ;  a  kind  of  twisted  pin  or  nail 
which  enters  by  turning ;  bolts  which  secure  a  gun-lock. 

Screw,  v.  To  turn  by  a  screw ;  to  fasten  with  a  screw ;  to  deform  by  con- 
tortions. 

Screwdriver,  #.  An  implement  to  turn  screws. 

Scruple,  s.  Doubt ;  perplexity ;  twenty  grains,  the  third  part  of  a  drachm. 

ScuLK,  o.  To  lurk  in  hidingplaces,  to  lie  close. 

Scull,  #•  The  bone  which  incases  and  defends  the  brain ;  the  arched  bone 
of  the  head ;  a  small  boat ;  one  who  singly  rows  a  boat ;  a  shoal  of  fish. 

Sculler,  «•  A  boat  in  which  there^  is  but  one  rower ;  one  that  rows  a  boat, 
singly. 

Scurf,  «•  A  kind  of  dry  miliary  scab  ;  soil  or  stain  adherent ;  anything 
sticking  on  the  sur&ce. 

Scut,  s*  The  tail  of  those  animals  whose  tails  are  very  short,  as  the  hare, 
rabbit,  &c. 

Sea,  s*  The  ocean,  the  water  opposed  to  the  land ;  a  collection  of  water. 

Sea-fishino,  «.  The  pursuit  of  sea-fish. 


This  water-sport  ii  anknown  *■  to  tlie  many,* 
and  yet  to  him  vrhote  hands  are  not  unac 
quainted  with  rope  and  oar,  it  affords,  at  times, 
an  admirable  amusement 

The  coal-ashing  requires  a  stiff  breeze,  and 
if  there  be  a  dark  sky  it  is  all  the  better.  In 
its  detail  it  is  perfectly  similar  to  mackerel, 
fishing,  only  that  the  superior  size  of  the  coaL 
fish  makes  stronger  tackle  and  a  heavier  lead 
indispensable. 

An  eel  of  seven  or  eight  inches  long  is  the 
bait  The  head  being  remoYod,  the  hook  is 
introduced  as  in  aminnow,  and  the  skin  brought 
three  or  four  inches  up  the  snoud.  This  lat. 
ter  is  a  fine  line  of  two  or  three  &thoms  length, 
affixed  to  the  trap-stick  and  lead,  the  weight 
of  which  latter  is  regulated  by  the  rate  of  sailing. 

The  coaLfish,  in  weight,  varies  from  two  to 
fourteen  pounds ;  it  is  finely  shaped,  immensely 
rapid,  uniting  the  action  of  the  salmon  with 
the  voracity  of  the  pke.  If  he  miss  his  first 
dash,  he  will  follow  the  bait  to  the  stem  of  the 
T)oat,  and  I  have  often  hooked  them  within  a 
fi^om  of  the  ruddeiw 

Four  or  five  knots  an  hour,  is  the  best  rate 
of  sailing  for  killing  coal-fish,  and  upon  a  coast 
where  they  are  abundant,  the  sport,  at  times, 
is  excellent 


Like  the  pike  the  ooal-fish  is  very  indiffer- 
ent to  the  tackle  used,  which  is  gencnally  rerj 
coarse.  Not  so  the  mackerel;  he  requira 
much  delicacy  of  line  and  bait  to  tnduoe  him 
to  take. 

In  light  winds,  or  when  tiie  fish  are  out  of 
humour,  I  have  Idlled  mackerel  by  tnbetitiit. 
ing  a  salmon  casting  line  of  single  gut,  for  the 
hempen  snoud  commonly  onployed  by  fiaher- 
men,  which  with  a  newly.«ut  bait  of  phoapo- 
ric  brilliancy,  commonly  overcame  his  reaoive 
against  temptation.  But  there  are  timea  when 
a  change  of  weather,  or  some  inexplicable  phe- 
nomena of  sea  or  sky,  render  these  fish  dull 
and  cautious — for  usually  it  requires  hut  txi- 
fiing  art  to  kill  them. 

A  little  experience  is  neoesaary.  The  bait 
must  be  cut  from  the  freshest  madcerel,  and 
assimilated  in  aize  and  shape  to  the  herrii^. 
fry,  which  they  generally  follow — and  the.waj 
of  the  boat  must  be  so  regulated,  as  to  pore- 
serve  the  deception  by  a  sufiScient  velodtj, 
without  breaking  by  its  rapidity  the  mackerera 
hold.  The  mouth  of  this  fish  is  particulailj 
tender — and  if  care  be  not  taken  many  will 
drop  from  the  hook  before  they  can  be  ae- 
cured  on  board. — WUd  Sporia, 


Seafowl,  $»  A  bird  that  lives  at  sea. 

ShooHnff  Seafowl — ^To  venture  after  fowl 
at  sea  you  must  have  a  laige  boat  with  good 
hearings,  that  will  carry  plenty  of  canvaaa. 
Bowing  after  them  scarcely  ever  answers;  but 
when  it  blows  fresh  a  &st  sailing  boat  may 
often  run  in  upon  geese,  and  sometimes  other 


birds,  befote  they  can  take  wing ;  and  after  a 
coast  has  been  for  some  time  haiaasfd  by  tlie 
gunning  punta,  I  have  seen  more  buds  killed 
under  sail  from  a  common  boat,  than  by  any 
other  manner  of  day  shooting.  But,  to  do  the 
businesB  well,  a  stanchion  gun  most  1m  fixed 
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in  the  boat,  and  this,  by  all  means,  contrived 
•o  as  to  go  back  vrith  the  recoU,  or  you  run 
the  risk  of  •taring  your  boat,  and  Uierefoie 
of  being  really  in  danger.  Recollect  when  you 
get  on  the  outside  of  the  harbour  an  accident 
is  no  joke ;  and  you  have,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
serves, but  one  plank  between  you  and  eter- 
nity. 

A  boat  for  this  work  should  have  plenty 
of  bearings,  and  have  as  little  keel  as  she  can 
well  go  to  windward  with,  in  order  to  get,  at 
times,  within  shot  of  the  mud  and  sands,  and 
also  to  run  through  a  harbour  at  spring  tides 
without  getting  aground.  You  should  there- 
fore,  for  this  sport,  always  make  choice  of  a 
day  when  the  wind  is  off  the  land,  and  a  time 
when  the  tide  is  flowing ;  as  you  haye  then  no 
danger  of  filling  your  boat  with  the  hollow 
sea  of  a  lee  shore,  or  running  her  so  ftst  aground 
as  not  to  be  able  to  get  her  off  immediately. 
In  following  wild  fowl  under  sail,  command. 


as  much  as  you  can,  a  windward  berth,  in 
order  to  bear  down  on  them  at  pleasure ; 
and  if  they  rise  out  of  shot  against  wind,  as 
they  usually  do,  luff  up  directly,  and  try  to 
head  them  for  a  cross  shot  As  the  gun, 
when  on  one  tack,  is  in  the  way  of  the  jib, 
you  must  have  the  man  who  attends  the  jib- 
sheets  always  in  readiness  to  haul  the  weaker 
one  to  windward ;  but  this  must  be  done  only 
just  before  you  want  to  fire,  or  you  deaden 
the  boat's  way.  Take  care  also  to  let  the 
sheet  be  under  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  in  order 
that  your  line  of  aim  may  be  dear  of  every 
thing.  In  this  pursuit,  when  the  more  wind 
sometimes  the  more  sport,  never  go  with  less 
than  three  good  hands;  and  be  careful  in 
squally  weather  not  to  make  too  fast  the 
mainsheet,  as  nine-tenths  of  the  misfortunes 
that  we  hear  ot^  have  occurred  from  this  very 
circumstance.— ^ffatvAr^r. 


Sbaorben,  €U  Resembling  the  colonr  of  the  distant  sea,  cerulean. 
Seagull,  s.  A  sea  bird.     Vide  Gull. 
Sbahoo>  9.  The  porpoise. 

Seambw,  s,  a  fowl  that  frequents  the  sea ;  one  of  the  gull  tribe. 
Seal,  s*  A  stamp  engraved  with  a  particular  impression,  which  is  fixed 
upon  wax ;  the  seacalf,  or  phoca. 


Seals  are  very  numerous  on  the  coast,  and 
at  this  season  a  number  may  be  seen  any 
warm  day  you  make  an  ezcunion  up  the 
Sound  of  Adul.  We  shoot  ihem  occasion^ 
ally ;  the  skin  makes  a  waterproof  covering, 
and  the  &t  affords  an  excellent  oil  for  many 
domestic  purposes.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
secure  the  animal,  for  numbers  are  shot  and 
few  gotten.  The-  head  is  the  only  place  to 
strike  them,  for  even  when  mortally  wounded 
in  the  body,  they  generally  manage  to  escape. 
This  fiurt  we  have  ascertained,  from  finding 
them  dead  on  shore  many  days  after  they 
were  wounded,  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  place  where  they  had  received  the 
'  buUet  I  shot  one  last  autumn  at  the  mouth 
<if  the  river,  and  a  fortnight  afterwards  he 
was  taken  up  in  the  ne%hbourhood  of  Dhu^ 
hilL  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  creature,  for  on  opening  him 
to  extract  the  oil,  a  rifle-ball,  such  as  I  use, 
«f  the  unusually  small  size  of  fifty-four  to 
the  pound,  was  found  lodged  in  his  lungs. 
Unless  when  killed  outright,  they  sink  in. 
Btantly ;  and  I  have  seen  the  sea  dyed  with 
blood  to  an  extent  that  proved  how  severely 


the  seal  had  been  wounded,  but  never  could 
trace  him  forther. 

Formerly,  when  seaLoil  and  skins  were  of 
value,  some  persons  on  the  coast  made  the 
pursuit  of  the  animal  a  profession.  There  is 
one  of  these  persons  living  near  the  Sound,  a 
miserable,  dwarfish,  red-bearded  wretch,  whom 
you  would  consider  hsrdly  equal  to  grapple 
with  a  salmon,  and  yet  he  secures  more  seals 
than  any  hunter  in  the  district.  His  me- 
thod  of  effecting  it  is  singular ;  he  uses  nei- 
ther gun  nor  spear,  but  kills  the  animsl  with 
a  short  bludgeon,  loaded  at  the  end  with  lead. 
Adjacent  to  the  seal.1dller*8  residenoe 
there  is  a  laige  rock,  uncovered  at  half-tide, 
and  this  appears  the  most  fevourite  haunt  for 
the  animal  to  bask  upon.  The  rock  is  easily 
approached  from  the  main  land,  and  on  a 
sunny  day,  when  the  wind  favours  the  at- 
tempt,  the  hunter,  undressed,  and  armed  with 
his  bludgeon,  silently  winds  among  the  stones, 
and  steals  upon  his  sleepiz^  prey.  Wary  as 
the  creature  is,  the  Red  Dwarf  seldom  &ils 
in  surprising  him,  and  with  astonishing  ex- 
pertness  generally  despatches  him  with  a  sin- 
gle blow.-—  Wild  Sportt. 


SfiAR,  V.  To  hum,  to  cauterise. 

Secombary,  s.  In  ornithology^  the  second  feather  in  the  wing. 

Sedge,  «.  A  growth  of  narrow  fli^,  a  narrow  flag. 
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Sedgy,  a,  Ojtagrown  with  narrow  flags. 

Skbr,  ».  A  gnnlock  Kfting. 

Sbihe,  (.  A  net  used  in  sea-fiBhing. 

Serpentins,  a.  Reeemtiling  a  acrpent ;  winding  like  a  serpent. 

Serrated,  a.  Formed  with  jags  or  indentures,  like  the  edge  of  a  saw. 

Sbton,  I.  A  seton  is  made  when  the  skin  is  taken  tip  with  a  needle,  and 
the  wound  kept  open  hj  a  twist  of  silk  or  hair,  that  humours  maj  rent 
themselves.     Farriera  call  this  operation  in  cattle,  romelling, 

Setimi  coDiiit  of  Mpa,  thmdt,  or  lamp  cot-  i  MrameDt  nuken.  Wben  lamp  cotton  u  lued, 
ton  puHd  under  tbe  ikin,  and  imMred  irilh  itcanbewithdnwngndnaJljithnadbjlhmd. 
difeMJi* ointmrot.  TheinitniniBnteniplojiid  which  on  •omcoocuioDi  udoiinblB.  Setont 
for  conning  tbew  nndn  th«  ildD  i>  nuned  i  I  ut  pntenblt  to  roweli,  tming  mars  cnaToi. 
tatOD  nwdle.aDd  ma;  be  punbued  at  the  iu-  I  ent  and  eqnallj  efficadoai — IVhite. 

Setter,  t.  One  who  seta  ;  a  dog  who  beats  the  field,  and  points  the  bird 
for  the  sportsmen. 


jft^ 


i 


The  Old  EnglUh  StUtr.  (  Conw  IitdtM, 
varieli/  a.)— TUi  tned  wu  arigiiullr  pv- 
dneed  betwaeD  the  SfeuUi  polnm  and  tha 


of  hi*  MadtaMaa  and  exqanite  aoue  of  amdl- 
ing ;  tha  hair  orer  the  whole  bod;  wia  ntndi 
more  curled  than  (hat  of  the  pnaenl  breed, 
which  haa  besn  canndenbl;  li^tmed  b;  tha 
additional  croaa  of  the  apriDgar ;  lie  waa  alao 
much  more  tMd^  Uun  tha  improTed  rariet]', 
bat  than  be  bad  not  the  nme  tpeed  to  reeom- 
nend  him.  Kna  doga  of  Ibia  kind  inm  alio 
produced  hj  a  croai  with  the  atag  and  blood 
bonndt.  Tha;  tmited  gnat  itreDgth,  amndet. 
able  nrifbiMa,  and  wan  naed  for  the  chaee  in 
lome  hsw  inilancea. 

TAt  Englith  Seller  (Conif  Indea,  vo- 


rufy  3),  if  *  breed  prodnced  bctmen  th* 
and  aprfa^n,  which,  I9  canfnl  culdntMO, 


^■eftiiy  dog.  He  hi*  an  _ 
a  ferr  pleaaing  diterdtj  of  colour;  added  la 
thii,hia  akin  ii  oorand  with  bcaolifiill;  coriad 
hair,  TeT7  TiUon*  on  tiie  lower  maigin  of  tba 
MU  ;  being  altogether  an  eitremelf  handaoma 
dog,  and  qniu  imiiTBUed  bj  any  li  the  canine 

The  tetter  haa  all  the  excellent  quliliia 
of  the  pointer,  mth  a  gnater  degree  Of  apeed 
and  utuial  TiTadtf  of  tamper  ;  he,  howenr, 
ia  not  (0  eaailj  iaoken  in  a*  the  poinur,  tad 
reqoirea  a  certain  degree  nf  mining  ererr 
jeti,  to  make  him  continue  alwinch.     Then 
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we,  however,  various  instaiioet  of  Mtten  being 
«el£.taiight,  as  the  following  example  will 
show:  —  The  black  and  ten  small  setter 
bitch  which  I  have  (says  Mr.  Tony),  was 
originslly  out  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford^s  breed, 
and  both  she  and  her  mother  inherit  the  ut- 
most  natUTsl  ssgadty  as  sporting  dogs.  At 
ten  months  old,  and  before  she  luid  got  a  les- 
son in  breaking,  or  had  seen  game  kUled,  riie 
was  taken  to  the  moors  for  the  first  time,  and 
on  finding  a  bird,  was  peifectly  steady  at  her 
point,  backed,  and  did  not  run  the  game. 
The  gentleman  who  was  with  me  wounded  a 
bird,  and  it  fell  at  a  consideiable  distance. 
The  pup,  unknown  to  us,  had  kept  her  eye 
upon  it,  and,  to  our  astonishment,  after  we 
had  loaded,  and  again  ordered  our  dogs  to 
range,  she  went  dinct  to  the  spot  where  the 
bird  fell,  found  and  fetched  it  to  my  fifiend*s 
feet     This  happened  in  August,  1825. 

The  setter  rsnges  with  great  speed,  and  u  a 
very  hardy  dog.  Ahny  prefer  him  to  the  pointer, 
and  if  water  is  plentifGl,  he  is  oertamly  more 
useful,  for  his  feet  are  much  better  defended 
against  the  sharp  cutting  of  the  heath  than 
those  of  the  pointer,  as  he  has  agreat  deal  of  hair 
growing  between  Uie  toes  and  round  the  ball 
of  the  foot,  of  which  the  latter  is  almost  des. 
titute.  Besides,  he  unquestionaUy  ranges 
much  fester,  and  can  endure  much  more 
fetigue.  He  can  also  serve  in  thick  coverts, 
where  a  pointer  will  not  enter;  and,  on  this 
account,  is  useful  in  woodcock  shooting,  where 
qningers  or  cockers  are  not  kept 

Formerly  the  setter  was  used  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  takmg  partridgea  with  a  draw.net,  and 
was  generally  teught  to  squat  down  when  the 
game  was  within  a  proper  distance — hence 
the  name  setter.  They  are  now,  however, 
trained  to  point  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
BpanieL  It  is  said  that  Robert  Dudley,  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  was  the  first  person  ^o 
broke  a  setter  to  the  net 


There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  that  can 
boast  of  finer  setten  than  Ireland ;  they  are 
there  called  Bnjj^ish  spaniels,  and  diffor  widely 
from  the  setters  of  E^hmd  and  Scotland. 
They  are  not  esteemed  in  Irelsnd  unless  their 
colour  be  either  a  deep  chestnut  and  white, 
or  all  red ;  a  black  and  white  setter,  or  any 
colour  but  red,  or  red  and  white,  would  not 
be  looked  upon  or  reputed  well  bred,  allowing 
them  to  be  ever  so  good.  It  matters  not 
whether  they  are  all  red,  or  red  and  white; 
but  those  esteemed  most  have  a  black  nose, 
and  a  black  roof  to  thdr  mouth, — as  most 
sportsmen  conceive  the  black  nose  to  be  finer 
and  superior  to  any  other.  Sir  William  Bar- 
ker,  Mr.  Oliver  of  Castle  Oliver,  Mr.  Macar* 
thy  of  Spring  House,  and  many  other  gen- 
tlemen in  Ireland,  have  the  most  beautiful 
and  steady  of  this  land.  A  circumstance 
oocuired,  with  respect  to  the  steadiness  and 
discipline  of  some  of  this  breed,  which  the 
compiler  was  an  eye-witness  to :.— X)olonel 
Macdcnald  being  on  a  visit  at  Mr.  Oliver^s, 
during  the  grousing  season,  and  going  out  one 
day,  took  out  with  him  five  brace  of  setters ; 
on  getting  to  the  mountains,  one  of  the  dogs 
found  some  birds,  all  the  rest  backed  in  at  once, 
upon  which  Colonel  Macdonald  called  to  the 
last  dog  to  take  the  lead,  and  in  that  manner 
he  drew  the  dogs  alternately,  until  the  last 
became  first,  and  fixed  the  birds,  which  had 
run  nearly  a  mile.  These  dogs  in  general 
fetch  a  long  price ;  Mr.  Macsrthy  got  two 
hundred  guineas  for  a  brace  of  them,  and  a 
gentleman  in  the  north  of  Ireland  was  known 
once  to  have  given,  fmr  a  dog  and  bitch  of  this 
sort,  to  his  tenant,  the  renewal  of  a  lease  of  a 
fiurm  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years, 
which  if  this  lease  had  expired,  would  have 
cleared  to  the  landlord  above  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year.  The  compiler  him- 
self sold  a  brsee  of  setters,  in  the  year  1801, 
for  two  hundred  guineas,  to  a  Captain  Baggot 
— Brown^Thom&Uk 


Settinodog,  #•  A  dog  taught  to  find  game^  and  point  it  out  to  the  sports- 


men* 


Shad,  s.  A  kind  offish. 

Shaft,  s.  An  arrow,  a  missile  weapon ;  a  narrow,  deep,  perpendicular 

pit ;  anything  straight. 
Shag,  Skart,  Scarfe  or  Grbbn  Cormorant,  (Pelicanut  gractdus, 

Linn.  ;  Ze  petit  Cormorant^  ou  le  Nigaudy  Buff.)  s. 


The  form,  the  aspect  altogether,  the  out- 
ward  conformation  of  all  the  parta,  the  cha- 
racter, manners,  and  habits,  and  places  of 
abode,  of  this  species,  are  nearly  like  those  of 
the  connorant;  but  they  do  not  associate, 
and  these  make  their  nests  on  the  rugged, 
shelvy  sides  and  crevioet  of  the  rocky  precU 


pices  or  projecting  diffs  which  overhang  the 
sea,  while  the  others  make  theirs  on  the  sum. 
mits  above  them ;  and  these  are  at  once  dis* 
tinguished  finom  the  others  by  the  greenness 
of  the  upper,  and  brownness  of  the  under 
plumsge,  and  also  in  being  of  a  much  lesa 
laigest  shags  weighing  only  about 
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put  of  the  neck,  lower  lack,  and  nunp,  ■«• 

of  m  pluQ  bUck,  ar  Terj  dark  green,  ■hitfwg 
like  mtin ;  Ike  opper  buk,  or  ihonlden^ 
togeUko'  with  tlie  ec^ialin  uid  wingi,  are 
newlf  of  the  luiu  colour,  but  with  m  tinge  of 
bronze  brown,  uid  nch  feUber  »  dutinctlj 
edged  witb  purple  gloned  black  ;  tbe  under 
pvtB  ue  clouded  witb  dusky  dirtj  whitc^  mod 
brown Btttict. 


four  ponndi,  tad  meuaring  nemrij  two  feet 
■  iix  inche*  in  length,  ud  three  feet  eight  in 
breadth.    The  lull  ii  of  a  more  ilender  make, 

the  head,  in  the  male,  i>  created  in  the  lame 

it*  tail,  coniiiting  of  tweWe  itjff  feathen 
atained  with  given,  ii  bJ»  of  the  lame  form 
uui  hoarr  or  dirtj  appaaiance  M  that  of  the 
connonnt ;  tbe  crown  of  the  head,  hinder 

Shaogt,  a.  Kuggedij  hairy,  rough,  ragged. 

Shaorben,  f.  The  skia  of  a  kind  of  fish,  or  skin  made  roogh  in  imitati<m 

of  it. 
Shambling,  a.  Moving  awkwardly  and  iiregu]arl]r. 
Shank,  a.  The  middle  jmnt  of  the  1^,  that  part  vhich  reaches  from  the 

ankle  to  the  knee ;  the  bone  of  the  leg ;  the  long  part  of  any  instrament ; 

long  part  of  a  fishhook. 
Sheep,  *.  The  animal  that  be»rs  wooL 


WM,  that  the  beat  waj  would  be  to  eonpla 
him  to  the  homi  of  an  old  ram,  and  leave 
him  in  a  itable  all  night,  and  the  diaapltiw 
he  would  receive  would  pnrent  hb  loring 
Geld-uiuttoti  again.  The  lame  penoD  meet- 
ing the  owner  of  the  dog  toiDe  time  a&«r- 
nudt,  accoated  him  Ihua :  "  Well,  ur,  tobt 
pointer  ii  now  the  beat  in  Eo^and,  no  doubt, 
from  my  preecription."  "  Much  the  aaiae, 
■ir,  for  he  killed  uynm,aDdaleBaboDlderr 
— Sporting  AneedoUt. 

Sheldrake,  orBuRROuoHDocK,  {AtlatTndorHa,l.^sy^.■,LaTvdonu, 
Buff.)  t. 


To  break  a  ShtepMting  Dos — '^•^ 

aome  wool  off  a  tbeep't  rump,  ileepit  in  train 
cril,  put  it  in  the  dog'i  jawi,  and  aew  tip  hia 
mouth-  For  killii^  poultry,  b^ul  a  chicken 
in  iu  feathen,  lake  it  hot  f^om  the  boiler, 
■queeu  the  water  from  it  and  put  it  into  hia 
jawa,  and  tie  them  together. 

"  I  have  a  fine  pobter,"  laid  a  gentleman 
to  hia  friend,  *^  itaunch  ai  can  be  at  birds,  but 
I  cannot  break  him  from  theep."     His  reply 
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ten  ounces.    The  bill  is  red,  with  the  nul 
and  nostrili  black ;  the  upper  mandible  is 
broad,  flat,  and  grooved  on  Uie  edges  towards 
the  point,  where  it  has  rather  a  cast  upwards ; 
it  is  also  depressed  in  the  middle,  and  raised 
into  a  knob  or  tubercle  at  the  base.     The 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  of  a 
glossy  dark  or  bottle  green ;  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  to  the  breast,  is  endrded  with 
white,  and  joined  by  a  broad  band  of  bright 
onnge  bay,  which  is  spread  over,  and  covers 
the  breast  and  shoulders.     The  back,  wing- 
coverts,  rump,  upper  tail^»verts,  and  sides  of 
tiie  belly,  to  the  vent  and  tail,  are  white ;  a 
dusky  stripe,  tinged  with  rufous,  runs  along 
the  middle  from  the  breast,  the  whole  length 
of  the  belly ;  part  of  the  scapulars  next  the 
wings  are  black,  and  those  next  the  body 
white ;  the  bastiurd  wing,  and  some  of  the  first 
primary  quills,  are  black ;  the  exterior  webs 
of  the  next  adjoining  ones  are  glossed  with 
gold  green,  which  forms  the  speculum  or 
beauty-spot  of  the  wings ;  this  spot  is  bounded 
and  partly  covered  by  the  orange  webs  of  the 
three  succeedii^f  quilUfeathers,  which  sepa. 
rate  it  from  the  scapulars.     The  tail  is  white, 
but    some  of  its  feathers  are  tipped  with 
black ;  the  legs  pale  red. 

The  female  is  less  than  the  male,  and  her 
plumage  is  not  so  vivid  and  beautifuL     She 
makes  her  nest,  and  rears  her  young,  under- 
ground, in  the  rabbit-holes  which  are  made  in 
the  sand-hills  near  the  sea  shore :  it  is  chiefly 
formed  of  the  fine  down  plucked  from  her 
own  breast :  she  lays  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
roundish  white  egg^  and  the  incubation  lasts 
about  thirty  days.     During  this  time,  the 
male,  who  is  very  attentive  to  his  charge, 
keeps  watch  in  the  day-time,  on  some  adjoin- 
ing hillock,  where  he  can  see  all  around  him, 
and  which  he  quits  only  when  impelled  by 
hunger,  to  procure  subsistence.     The  female 
also  leaves  the  nest,  for  the  same  purpose,  in 
the  mornings  and  evenings,  at  which  times 
the  male  takes  his  turn,  and  supplies  her 
place.     As  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched,  or 
are  able  to  waddle  along,  they  are  conducted, 
and  sometimes  carried  in  the  bill,  by  the 
parents,  to  the  full  tide,  upon  which  they 
launch  without  fear,  and  are  not  seen  after- 
wards out  of  tide-mark  until  they  are  well 
able  to  fly ;  lulled  by  the  roaring  of  the  flood, 
they  find  themselves  at  home  amidst  an  am- 
ple store  of  their  natural  food,  which  consists 
of  sand-hoppers,   sea-worms,  &c.   or  small 


shell-fish,  and  the  innumerable  shoals  of  the 
little  fry  which  have  not  yet  ventured  out 
into  the  great  deep,  but  are  left  on  the  beach,  > 
or  tossed  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  by  the 
restless  surge. 

If  this  family  in  their  progress  from  the 
nest  to  the  sea,  ha|^n  to  be  interrupted  by 
any  person,  the  young  ones,  it  is  said,  seek 
the  first  shelter,  and  squat  close  down,  and 
the  parent  Inrds  fly  off;  then  commences  that 
truly  curious  scene  dictated  by  an  instinct 
analogous  to  reason,  the  same  as  has  been  al- 
ready noticed  in  the  mallard  and  the  partridge ; 
the  tender  mother  drops  at  no  great  distance 
from  her  helpless  brood,  trails  herself  along 
the  ground,  flaps  it  with  her  wings,  and  vp~ 
pears  to  struggle  as  if  she  were  wounded,  in 
order  to  attract  attention,  and  tempt  a  pursuit 
after  her.  Should  these  wily  schemes,  in 
which  she  is  also  aided  by  her  mate,  succeed, 
they  both  return  when  the  danger  is  over,  to 
their  terrified  motionless  litde  offiBpring,  to  re- 
new the  tender  offices  of  cherishing  and  pro- 
tectingthem. 

These  birds  are  sometimes  watched  to  their 
holes,  which  are  dug  up  to  the  nest,  whence 
the  eggs  are  taken  and  hatched,  and  the  young 
reared  by  a  tame  duck. 

In  this  way  many  gentlemen,  tempted  by 
the  richness  of  their  garb,  have  their  ponds 
stocked  vnth  these  bcmitiful  birds;  but  as 
they  are  of  a  roving  disposition,  and  are  apt  to 
stray,  or  to  quit  altogether  such  limited  spots, 
it  is  generally  found  necessary  to  pinion  or 
disable  a  wing  to  secure  them.  The  shel- 
drake has  been  known  to  breed  with  the  com- 
men  duck ;  but  it  is  not  well  ascertained  whe- 
ther the  hybrids  thus  produced  will  breed 

again  or  not 

•  •  • 

This  species  is  dispersed  in  greater  or  less 
numbers,  over  the  warm  as  well  as  the  cold 
climates,  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  they 
are  met  with  as  fiur  north  as  Iceland  in  the 
spring,  and  in  Sweden  and  the  Orkney  Is- 
lands in  the  winter.  Captain  Cook  notices 
them,  amoi^  other  sea  fowl,  on  the  coast  of 
Van  Diemen^s  Land ;  and  they  have  been  seen 
in  great  numbers  at  the  Falkland  Islands. 
Although  they  are  not  numerous  on  the  Bri- 
tish and  the  opposite  shores,  yet  they  are 
common  enough  in  the  British  Isles,  where 
they  remain  ^roughout  the  year,  always  in 
pairs,  and  occasionally  stra^le  away  from  the 
sea  coasts  to  the  lakes  inland.— ftftoie^. 


Smell,  $•  The  hard  covering  of  anything ;  the  external  crust ;  the  cover- 
ing of  a  testaceous  or  crustaceous  animal ;  the  covering  of  the  seeds  of 
siliquous  plants ;  the  covering  of  kernels  ;  the  covering  of  an  egg. 

Shellfish,  s.  Fish  invested  with  a  hard  covering,  either  testaceous,  as 
oysters,  or  crustaceous,  as  lobsters. 
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Sberry,  *.  A  kind  of  sweet  Spuiah  wine. 

Shbtlahd  Poky,  s.  A  horae  pecnliAT  to  the  ShetUnd  islei. 

Although  Ihe  ShatUnd  ponia  un  eu«>d. 
ingly  dunuiiJtiTe  ia  du,  Ihvj  are  in  other 
napccU  eicelleaL  Then  have  biwn  buHon* 
of  Ihnag  uumali  who*e  height  fnaa  the  foot 
(a  the  ihoulder  tonelj  oxomdod  thna  feet, 
ubd  m  nun  of  ordiiuirj  nu  mnd  iQvi^^  can 
hA  ooe  <£  thorn  from  the  ifrouod  nilh  gnat 


The  genenl  fonu  of  Ihne  ponin  <i  tcij 
cltgut,  umI  their  bod;  ii  thicker  tnd  more 
compact  than  thai  cf  a  blood-hene -,  Ihcy 
have  imaU  leg)  and  luge  Diuei,  thwr  bon« 
ue  exceedingly  mull,  aa  ii  alao  Uieir  head, 
and  that  put  ot  the  neck  which  jdiu  to  it, 
the  moat  commDn  coloun  tie  grej,  baj,  and 
black.    The  latter  tie  eateemad  the  hardieat. 


whiltt  thcae  that  are  pied  aeLdom  pnm  piod. 
,The;  aomeCimea  lire  to  the  age  of  thir^ 
fcan  and  upwaida,  notwithManiUug  the  little 
can  thU  !•  beatowed  on  than  in  abetlorisf 
them  from  the  cold,  vhicli,  in  the  climMe  of 
the  Sietland  lalaodt,  ia  peolkrlf  *e*Bn  im 
the  winter:  hot  from  the  dmunataoce  at 
thai  being  compelled  to  life  ool  of  doota 
daring  eTsn  the  Kveieat  moathi  of  the  Tear, 
gre&t  numben  an  occaaionalljfnnen  to  deatk. 
At  thia  aenavn,  when  the  ground  ia  entjmtj 
coTend  with  inov,  the  wietcbeil  -"■""!-  an 
compelled  to  aeek  lubiiateiioe  on  the  ■<«. 
weed*,  which,  once  in  eierj  tvelre  hooia, 
an  left  eipoaed  bj  the  tide. — /Aufrotaaiw 
qfNatuni  Hiitorf  bf  L*  f  «iu. 


Shin,  t.  The  forepurt  of  tha  1^. 

Shingles,  *.  A  kind  of  tetter  or  herpes  that  apreadi  itself  ronnd  the  Itniu. 

ShiP)  »•  A  ship  may  be  defined  a  iufge  hollow  hnilding-  made  to  pua  over 

the  sea  with  sails ;  a  veaul  with  three  masts.     Vida  Yacht. 
Shittlkcock,  (,  A  cork  stuck  with  feathers,  and  driven  bj  plains  frmn 

one  to  another  with  battledoon. 
Shoal,  i.  A  crowd,  a  maltitnde,  a  throng ;  a  sballow,  a  sand  bank ;  a 

number  of  fishes. 
ShoalY)  a.  Full  of  ebottls,  fall  of  ihaltow  placev. 
Shock  Doo  {Canu  Fotar),  >.  A  lady's  dog. 


Thia  Tirietj  ia  probtbl}'  a  bleed  betwixt  the  I  haa  long  and  alight);  curled  hair,  and  ita 
king  CharWldogand  the  amallwHeripaniel,  are  almoat  hid  in  the  cnrU  It'ia  of  a  ai 
to  which  laat  it  aeenu  moit  aearl;  allied.     It  |  die,  and  ia  naed  in  thia  cmuIt;  and  oa 
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contxneiit  as  a  lap-dog.  It  ia  a  nselesa  little 
animal,  seeming  to  poaaesa  no  other  quality  than 
A  fidtMiil  attachment  to  ita  mistresa. 

I  have  never  aeen  one  of  theae  diminntiye 
little  creatnrea  which  would  take  the  water, 


although  they  poeseaa  all  the  requititea  for 
swimming.  This  may  probahly  ho  accounted 
for  from  the  frequency  <tf  their  immenion  in 
that  element,  contrary  to  their  inclination,  for 
the  purpoae  of  waahing  them. 


ShoE|  «.  The  coyer  of  the  foot ;  the  iron  plate  which  defends  a  horse's  hoof. 
Shoe,  o.   To  fit  the  foot  with  a  shoe ;  to  coyer  at  the  bottom* 
Shoeing,  v*  To  affix  the  shoe  to  the  hoof. 

sole  is  deitroyed,  and  it  can  no  longer  descend, 
and  the  functions  of  the  foot  are  impeded, 
and  foundation  is  laid  for  com,  and  contrac- 
tion, and  navicular  disease,  and  inflammation. 
That  portion  of  horn  should  he  left  on  the 
sole,  which  will  defend  the  internal  parts  from 
being  bruised,  and  yet  suffer  the  external  solo 
to  descend.  How  is  this  to  be  measured? 
The  strong  pressure  of  the  thumb  of  the 
smith  will  be  the  best  guide.  The  buttress, 
that  most  destructife  of  all  instrumenta,  being 
banished  from  the  respectable  foige,  the  smith 
sets  to  work  with  hb  drawing  Imife,  and  he 
removes  the  growth  of  horn  until  the  sole  will 
yield,  although  in  the  slightest  possible  degree, 
to  the  very  strong  pressure  of  his  thumb. 
The  proper  thickness  of  horn  will  then  le. 


The  Preparatian  of  the  FooU^We  will 
soppose  that  the  horse  is  sent  to  the  foige  to 
be  shod.  If  the  master  would  oocadonally 
accompany  him  there,  he  would  find  it  much 
to  his  advantage.  The  old  shoe  must  be  first 
taken  off.  We  have  something  to  observe 
even  on  this.  It  was  retained  on  the  foot  by 
the  ends  of  the  nails  being  twisted  off,  turned 
down,  and  clenched.  These  clenches  should 
be  first  raised,  which  the  smith  seldom  takes 
the  trouble  thoroughly  to  do ;  but  after  going 
carelessly  round  the  crust,  and  raising  one  or 
two  of  the  clenches,  he  takes  hold  first  of 
one  heel  of  the  shoe,  and  then  of  the  other, 
and  by  a  violent  ¥rrench  separates  them  from 
the  foot,  and  by  a  third  wrench,  applied  to  the 
middle  of  the  shoe,  he  tears  it  off.  By  this 
means  he  must  enlaige  every  naU  hole,  and 
weaken  the  friture  hold,  and  sometimes  tear 
off  portions  of  the  crust,  and  otherwise  injure 
the  foot.  The  horse  generally  shows  by  his 
flinching  that  he  suffers  by  the  violence  with 
which  tibis  preliminary  operation  is  performed. 
The  clenches  should  always  be  raised  or  filed 
off ;  and  where  the  foot  is  tender,  or  the  horse 
is  to  be  examined  for  lameness,  each  nail 
should  be  partly  punched  out.  Many  a  stub 
is  left  in  the  crust,  the  source  of  friture  annoy, 
ance,  when  this  unnecesssiy  violence  is  used. 

The  shoe  having  been  removed,  the  smith 
proceeds  to  rasp  the  edges  of  the  crust.  Let 
'not  the  stander.by  object  to  the  apparent  vio. 
lenoe  which  he  uses,  or  fear  that  Uie  foot  will 
suffer.  It  is  the  only  means  he  has,  with 
safety  to  his  instruments,  to  detect  whether 
any  stubs  remain  in  the  naiLholes,  and  it  is 
the  most  convenient  method  of  removing  that 
portion  of  the  crust  into  which  dirt  and  gravel 
have  insinuated  themselves. 

Next  fomes  the  important  process  of  paring 
out,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  any  specific  rules.  This, 
however,  we  can  say  with  confidence,  that 
more  injury  has  been  done  by  the  neglect  of 
paring,  than  by  cairying  it  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tent The  act  of  paring  is  »  work  of  much 
more  labour  than  the  proprietor  of  the  horse 
often  imagines ;  the  smith,  except  he  be  over- 
looked,  will  give  himself  as  little  trouble 
about  it  as  he  can ;  and  that,  which  in  the  un. 
shod  foot  would  be  worn  away  by  contact 
with  the  ground,  is  sufiiered  to  accumulate 
month  aftffir  month,  until  the  elasticity  of  the 


If  the  foot  has  been  praviously  neglected, 
and  the  horn  is  become  very  hard,  the  owner 
must  not  object  if  the  smiUi  resorts  to  some 
means  to  soften  it  a  little;  and  if  he  takes 
one  of  his  flat  irons,  and,  having  heated  it, 
draws  it  over  the  sole,  and  keeps  it  a  little 
while  in  contact  with  it  When  the  sole  is 
thick,  this  rude  and  apparontly  barbarous  me- 
thod  can  do  no  harm,  but  it  should  never  be 
permitted  with  the  sole  that  is  regularly  pared 
out 

The  quantity  of  horn  to  be  removed  in 
order  to  leave  die  proper  degree  of  thickness 
will  vary  with  different  feet  From  the  strong 
foot  a  great  deal  must  be  taken.  From  the 
concave  foot  the  horn  may  be  removed  until 
the  sole  will  yield  to  a  moderate  pressure. 
From  the  flat  foot  little  need  be  pared ;  while 
the  pumiced  foot  will  spare  nothing  but  the 
ragged  parta. 

The  paring  being  nearly  completed,  the 
knife  and  the  rasp  of  the  smith  must  be  a 
little  watched,  or  he  will  reduce  the  crust  to 
a  level  with  the  sole,  and  thus  endanger  the 
bruising  of  the  sole  by  its  pressure  on  the 
edge  of  the  seating.  The  crust  should  be 
reduced  to  a  perfect  level  all  round,  but  left 
a  little  higher  than  the  sole. 

The  heels  will  require  very  considerable 
attention.  From  the  stress  which  is  thrown 
on  the  inner  heel,  and  from  the  weakness  of 
the  quarter  there,  it  usually  wears  considera- 
bly &ster  than  the  outer  one ;  and  if  an  equal 
portion  of  horn  were  pared  from  it,  it  would 
be  left  lower  than  the  outer  heeL    The  smith 
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should,  therafore,  ■oeommodato  Ini  paiing  to 
the  comjMnttiTe  wwr  of  the  heels,  aad  he 
very  careful  to  leave  them  precisely  level. 

If  the  reader  ^11  recollect  what  wo  have 
said  of  the  intention  aad  action  of  the  Van, 
he  will  readily  perceive  that  the  smith  should 
he  checked  in  his  almost  universal  fondness 
for  opening  the  heels,  or,  more  truly,  remov- 
ing that  which  is  the  main  iihpediment  to  con- 
traction. That  portion  of  the  heels  hetween 
the  infleetioa  of  the  har  and  the  frog  should 
scaively  he  touched,  at  least  nothing  hut  the 
lagged  and  detached  parts  should  he  cut  away. 
The  foot  may  not  look  so  pretty,  hut  it  wUl 
last  longer  without  contractioii. 

The  har  likewise  should  be  left  fully  pro. 
minent,  not  only  at  its  first  inflection,  hut  as 
it  runs  down  the  side  of  the  frog.  The  heel 
of  our  shoe  is  designed  to  rest  psrtly  on  the 
heel  of  the  foot,  and  partly  on  the  bar,  for 
reasons  that  have  been  already  stated.  If  the 
bar  is  weak,  the  growth  of  it  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  it  should  be  scarcely  touched 
at  the  shoeing  until  it  has  attained  a  level 
with  the  crust  We  recal  to  the  recollection 
of  our  readers  the  observation  which  we  have 
before  made,  that  the  destruction  of  the  bars 
not  only  leads  to  contraction  by  removing  a 
powerful  impediment  to  it,  but  by  adding  a 
still  more  powerful  cause  in  the  slanting  direc- 
tion which  is  given  to  the  bearing  at  the  heels, 
when  the  bar  does  not  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port  of  the  weight 

It  will  also  be  apparent  that  the  horn  be- 
tween the  crust  and  the  bar  should  be  care- 
fully  pared  out.  Every  horseman  has  ob- 
served the  relief  which  is  given  to  the  animal 
lame  with  corns  when  this  angle  is  well 
thinned ;  a  relief,  however,  which  is  but  tem. 
porsry,  for  when  the  horn  grows  again  and 
the  shoe  presses  upon  it,  the  torture  of  the 
animal  is  renewed. 

The  degree  of  paring  to  whidi  the  frog 
must  be  subjected  will  depend  on  its  promi. 
nence,  and  on  the  shape  of  the  foot  The 
principle  has  already  been  stated,  that  it  must 
be  left  so  for  projecting  aad  prominent,  that 
it  shall  be  just  within  and  above  the  lower 
surfiuw  of  the  shoe,  it  will  then  descend  with 
the  sole  sufficiently  to  discharge  the  functions 
which  we  have  attributed  to  it  If  it  be 
lower  it  will  be  bruised  and  injured ;  if  it  be 
higher  it  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  do  its  duty. 
The  ragged  parts  must  be  removed,  and  es- 
pecially those  occasioned  by  thrush,  but  the 
degree  of  paring  must  depend  entirely  on 
this  principle. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  office  of  the 
smith  requires  some  skill  and  judgment  in 
order  to  be  properly  discharged ;  and  the  horse 
proprietor  will  find  it  his  interest  occasionally 
to  visit  the  foige  and  complain  of  the  caro- 


less,  or  idle,  4jt  obstinate,  and  reward,  Vy 
some  trifling  gratuity,  the  expert  and  diljgent. 
He  should  likewise  remember  that  a  great 
deal  more  depends  on  the  paring  out  of  die 
foot  than  on  the  construction  of  the  shoe; 
that  few  shoes,  except  they  press  upon  the 
sole,  or  are  made  outrageou^y  bad,  will  lame 
the  horse ;  butthathemay  be  very  easily  lamed 
from  ignorant  and  improper  paiing  out  of  the 
foot 

The  puUhiff  on  (if  the  Shoe. — ^The  foot 
being  thus  prepared,  the  smith  looks  about 
for  a  shoe.  He  should  select  one  that  as 
nearly  as  possible  fits  the  foot,  or  may  be 
altered  to  die  foot  He  will  sometimes  care 
little  about  this,  for  he  can  easily  alter  the 
foot  to  the  shoe.  The  toe-knife  is  a  Tery 
convenient  instrument  for  him,  and  plenty  of 
horn  can  be  struck  off  with  it,  or  removed  by 
the  rasp,  to  make  the  foot  as  small  as  the 
shoe;  while  he  csres  litde,  although  by  tfaas 
destrucdve  method  the  crust  is  materially 
thinned  where  it  should  receive  the  nazl,  axMl 
the  danger  of  puncture  is  increased,  and  the 
danger  of  pmsure  upon  the  sole  lb  increaaed, 
and  a  foot  so  artifidally  diminished  in  aiae 
will  soon  grow  over  the  shoe,  to  the  hazard 
of  considerable  or  permanent  lameneas. 

While  choosii^  the  shoe  wo  must  onee 
more  refer  to  the  shape  of  our  pattern  shoe ; 
the  web  is  of  equal  thickness  from  toe  to 
heeL  A  shoe,  thinner  at  the  heel  than  at 
the  toe,  by  letting  down  the  heel  too  low,  is 
apt  to  produce  sprain  of  the  flex<ff  tendon, 
and  a  shoe  thicker  at  the  beds  than  at  the 
toe  is  fit  only  to  elevate  the  frog,  to  the  de- 
struction of  its  function,  and  to  its  own  cer- 
tain disease,  and  also  to  press  upon  and  to 
batter  and  to  bruise  that  psrt  of  the  foot 
which  is  soonest  and  most  destructively  in- 
jured. 

The  Hinder  Shoe. — In  forming  the  hinder 
shoe  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  hind 
limbs  are  the  principal  instruments  in  pro- 
gression, that  in  every  act  of  progression,  ex- 
cept  the  walk,  the  toe  is  the  point  on  whic^ 
the  whole  frame  of  the  animal  turns,  and 
from  which  it  is  propelled.  This  part,  then, 
should  be  strengthened  as  much  as  posnble ; 
and,  therefore,  the  hinder  shoes  are  made 
broader  at  the  toe  than  the  fore  ones,  and  the 
toe  of  the  foot,  which  is  naturally  broader 
than  that  of  the  fore-foot,  u  still  further 
widened  by  ralping.  Another  good  effect  is 
produced  by  this,  that  the  hinder  foot  being 
shortened  diere  is  less  danger  of  overreaching 
or  forging,  and  especially  if  the  shoe  be  wider 
on  the  foot  surfiice  than  on  the  ground  one ; 
and  thus  the  shoe  is  made  to  slope  inward, 
and  is  a  little  within  the  toe  of  the  crust 

The  shape  of  the  hinder  foot  is  somewhat 
difierent  from  that  of  the  fore  foot;  it  is 
straighter  in  the  quarters,  and  the  shoo  must 
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have  the  same  ihape.  For  carriage  and 
drftnght  korMS  generally,  caUdxu  may  be  put 
on  the  heels,  becanae  the  animal  will  be  thus 
enabled  to  dig  hia  toe  more  fiipnly  into  the 
ground,  and  uige  himaelf  forward,  and  throw 
hia  weight  into  the  collar  with  greater  adrao- 
tage.  But  the  calldna  muat  not  be  too  hi|^, 
and  they  moat  be  of  an  equal  height  on  eadi 
heel ;  c^erwiae,  aa  haa  been  stated  with  re- 
gard  to  the  fere  feet,  the  weight  will  not  be 
fiurly  distributed  over  the  foot,  and  aome  part 
of  the  foot  or  of  the  leg  will  materially  auffinr. 
The  naib  in  the  hinder  ahoe  may  be  placed 
nearer  to  the  heel  than  in  the  fore  ahoe,  be- 
cauae,  from  the  comparative  little  weight  and 
concuaaion  thrown  on  the  hinder  feet,  there  ia 
not  ao  much  dai^er  of  eontractitm. 

Different  khuU  qfShoet. — ^The  ahoe  will 
vary  in  aubatanoe  and  weight  with  the  kind 
of  foot,  and  the  nature  of  the  work.  A  weak 
foot  ahould  never  wear  a  heavy  ahoe,  nor  any 
foot  a  ahoe  that  will  last  longer  than  a  month. 
Here,  perhapa,  we  may  be  permitted  to  cau- 
tion the  horae-proprietor  againat  having  hia 
cattle  ahod  too  much  by  oontrut,  unleaa  he 
binda  down  hia  &rrier  or  auigeon  to  remove 
the  ahoea  once  at  leaat  in  every  month ;  for 
if  the  contractor,  by  a  heavy  ahoe  and  a  little 
ateel,  can  caoae  five  or  ox  weeks  to  intervene 
between  the  shoeings,  he  will  do  so,  althouf^ 
the  feet  of  the  horae  muat  neceaaorily  auffor. 
The  ahoe  should  never  be  heavier  than  the 
work  requires.  An  ounce  or  two  in  the 
weight  of  the  shoe  will  sadly  tell  before  the 
end  of  a  hard  day's  work.  This  is  acknow- 
le<^ped  in  the  hunter's  shoe,  which  is  narrower 
and  lighter  than  that  of  the  hackney  with  even 
amaller  feet  than  the  hunter ;  and  it  ia  more 
decidedly  acknowledged  in  the  racer,  who 
woera  a  ahoe  only  auffidently  thick  to  prevent 
it  from  bending  when  naed. 

The  Hunting  Shoe ^The  hunter^a  ahoe 

ia  different  from  that  of  the  hackney  in  ahape 
aa  well  aa  weight  It  ia  not  ao  much  bevelled 
off  aa  the  common  concave  acated  ahoe.  Suf. 
fident  apace  alone  ia  left  for  the  introduction 
of  a  picker  between  the  ahoe  and  the  aole, 
otherwiae,  in  going  over  heavy  ground,  the 
day  will  get  in,  and  by  ita  tenacity  looaen, 
and  even  tear  off  the  ahoe.  The  heela  like, 
wiae  are  aomewhat  ahorter,  that  they  may  not 
be  torn  off  by  the  toe  of  the  hind-feet  when 
galloping  fitft,  and  the  outer  heel  is  frequently 
and  injudiciously  turned  up  to  prevent  slip- 
ping. The  reader  will  remember  what  we 
have  just  aaid  of  this.  If  calkins  are  neoessaiy, 
let,  at  leaat,  both  heela  have  an  equal  bearing. 

The  Bar-Shoe. — A  bar-ahoeia  a  very  uae- 
ful  contrivanee.  It  ia  the  continuation  of  the 
common  ahoe  round  the  heela,  and  by  meana 
of  it  the  preaanre  may  be  taken  off  some 
tender  part  of  the  foot  and  thrown  on  another 
which  ia  better  able  to  bear  it,  or  more  widely 


and  equally  diffnaed  over  the  whole  foot  It 
ia  principally  reaorted  to  in  caaea  of  com,  the 
aeat  of  which  it  perfectly  oovera^n  pumioed 
foet,  the  aolea  of  which  may  be  thua  elevated 
above  the  ground  and  secured  from  preesure 
— ^in  sand-crack,  when  the  preaaure  may  be 
removed  from  the  fiaaure  and  thrown  on  either 
aide  of  it— in  thruahea,  when  the  frog  ia  ten- 
der, or  ia  become  cankered,  and  requirea  to  be 
frequently  dreased,  and  the  dressing  can  by 
thia  meana  alone  be  retained.  In  time  eaaea 
the  bar.shoe  is  an  excellent  contrivance,  if 
worn  only  for  one  or  two  ahoeii^fB,  or  aa  long 
as  the  diaeaae  requires  it  to  be  worn,  but  it 
must  be  left  off  aa  aoon  as  it  can  be  dispenaed 
with.  If  it  be  uaed  for  the  protection  of  a 
diaeaaed  foot,  however  it  may  be  chambered 
and  hid  off  the  frog,  it  will  aoon  be  flattened 
down  upon  it ;  or  if  the  preaaure  of  it  be 
thrown  on  the  frog  to  relieve  the  sand.4aack 
or  the  com,  that  frog  must  be  very  strong  and 
healthy  which  can  long  bear  the  great  and 
continued  preaaure.  M<ne  miacfaieif  ia  often 
produced  in  the  frog  than  previously  existed 
in  the  part  which  was  relieved.  It  will  be 
plain  that  in  the  uae  of  the  bar-ahoe  for  com 
or  sand-crack,  the  crust  and  the  frog  ahould 
be  precisely  on  a  level,  and  the  bar  ahould  be 
the  widest  part  of  the  ahoe,  to  afford  aa  ex- 
tended bearing  aa  poaaible  on  the  frog,  and 
therefore  less  likely  to  be  injurious.  Bar- 
ahoea  are  evidently  not  aafe  in  froaty  weather; 
they  are  never  aafe  when  much  apeed  ia  re- 
quired frvm  the  horae,  and  they  are  apt  to  be 
wrenched  off  in  a  heavy,  clayey  countey. 

Tip$  are  abort  ahoea  reaching  only  half 
round  the  foot,  and  worn  while  tiie  horae  ia 
at  grasa  to  prevent  the  cmat  being  torn  by  the 
occasional  hardneaa  of  the  ground,  or  by  the 
pawing  of  the  animal ;  and  the  quartera  at  the 
same  time  being  free,  the  foot  disposed  to  con- 
tract has  a  chance  of  expanding  and  regainii^ 
ita  natural  ahape. 

The  Expanding  Shoe. -^  Ova  aubject 
would  not  be  complete  if  we  did  not  deacribe 
the  supposed  expanding  shoe.  It  is  either 
seated  or  concave  like  the  common  shoe,  widi 
a  joint  at  the  toe,  by  which  the  natural  ex- 
pansion of  the  foot  is  said  to  be  permitted, 
and  the  injurious  consequences  of  shoeing 
prevented.  There  is,  however,  this  radical 
defect  in  the  jointed  shoe,  that  the  nails  oc- 
cupy the  same  aituation  aa  in  the  common  shoe, 
and  prevent,  aa  do  the  nails  of  the  common 
shoe,  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  sides  and 
quarters,  and  allow  only  of  a  hinge-like  mo- 
tion at  die  toe.  Thia  ia  a  most  imperfect  ac- 
commodation of  the  expansion  of  the  foot  to 
the  action  of  its  internal  parte,  and  even  thia 
accommodation  ia  afforded  in  the  alighteat 
poaaible  degree,  or  rather  can  scarcely  be  af- 
forded at  all.  Either  the  nails  fix  the  sides 
and  quarten  as  in  the  common  shoe,  and 
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then  the  joiiit  at  the  toe  is  lueleM;  or,  if 
that  joint  merely  opens  like  a  hinge,  the  nail- 
holes  in  the  shoe  can  no  longer  correspond 
with  those  in  the  quarters  which  are  unequally 
expanding  at  every  point;  and,  therefore, 
there  will  he  more  stress  on  the  crust  at  these 
holes,  which  will  not  only  enUige  them,  and 
destroy  the  fixed  attachment  of  the  shoe  to 
the  hoof,  but  will  often  tear  away  portions  of 
the  crust  This  has,  in  many  cases,  been 
found  to  be  the  effect  of  the  jointed  shoe : 
the  sides  and  quarters  of  the  foot  have  been 
broken  until  it  has  become  difficult  to  find 
naiLhold.  This  shoe,  to  answer  the  intended 
puipose,  should  consist  of  many  joints,  run- 
ning along  the  sides  and  quarters,  which  would 
make  it  too  complicated  and  expensive,  and 
fiail  for  general  use. 

While  the  shoe  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
foot  by  nails,  we  must  be  content  with  the 
concave  seated  one,  taking  care  to  place  the 
nail-holes  as  fiur  from  the  heels,  and  partica. 
larly  from  the  inner  heel,  as  the  state  of  the 
foot  and  the  nature  of  the  work  will  admit; 
and  where  the  country  is  not  too  heavy  nor 
the  work  too  severe,  even  omitting  the  nails 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  Shoes  nailed 
on  the  outer  side,  and  at  the  toe,  are  m<Mre 
secure  than  some  would  imagine,  while  the 
inner  quarter  will  be  left  free,  to  prevent  con- 
traction, or  to  arrest  its  progress. 

The  attempt,  however,  to  lessen  the  evils 
produced  by  shoeing  is  most  prsiseworthy ; 
and  men  like  Mr.  Brscey  Claik  deserve  the 
respect  and  thanks  of  the  public,  although 
their  labours  may  not  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Every  contrivance  permanently  to  fix 
the  shoe  on  the  foot  without  the  use  of  nails, 
hsa  failed ;  but  a  make-shift  shoe  has  been 
contrived,  and  is  to  be  procured  at  most  sad^ 
dlers,  which  is  easily  carried  in  the  pocket, 
and  put  on  in  a  minute  or  two  if  ashoe  is  lost 
in  hunting  or  on  Uie  road ;  and  which  will 
remain  securely  attached  to  the  foot,  and  pre- 
vent  injury  to  it,  during  a  journey  of  tldrty 
or  forty  ndles. 

Felt  or  Leather  Soles. — ^When  the  foot 


is  bruised  or  inflamed,  the  concussion  or  abode 
produced  by  the  hard  contact  of  the  elastie 
iron  on  the  ground  gives  the  animal  much 
pain,  and  causes  a  short  and  feeling  step,  or 
even  lameness,  and  aggravates  the  injury  or 
disease.  A  strip  of  felt  or  leather  is  some- 
times  placed  between  the  seatipg  of  the  shoe 
and  the  crust,  which,  from  its  want  of  elaats. 
dty,  deadens,  or  materially  lessens  Ihe  vibra- 
tion or  shock,  and  the  horse  tnads  more 
freely,  and  is  evidently  relieved.  Thia  is  a 
very  good  contrivance  while  the  inflamTnation 
or  tenderness  of  the  foot  continues,  but  a  veiy 
bad  practioe  if  constantly  adopted.  The  nails 
cannot  be  driven  so  surely  or  so  secnrdj 
^en  this  substance  is  interposed  between  the 
shoe  and  the  foot ;  the  contrsction  and  swel- 
ling of  the  felt  or  leather,  from  the  effect  of 
moisture  or  dryness,  will  soon  r«ider  the  at- 
tachment of  the  shoe  less  firm ;  there  will 
be  too  much  play  upon  the  nails ;  the  naiU 
holes  will  enlsige,  and  the  cmat  will  be 
broken  away. 

After  wounds  or  extenuve  bmiaes  of  the 
sole,  or  where  the  sole  is  thin  and  flat  and 
tender,  it  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  ^eoe  of 
leaUier,  fitted  to  the  sole,  and  nailed  on  with 
the  shoe.  This  may  be  allowed  as  a  tempo- 
nuy  defence  of  the  foot;  but  there  is  the 
same  objection  to  its  pennanent  use  from  the 
insecurity  of  frstening,  and  the  strain  on  the 
crust,  and  the  frequent  chipping  of  it :  sad 
there  are  these  additional  inconveniencea,  that 
if  the  hollow  between  the  sole  and  the  leatho' 
be  filled  with  stopping  and  tow,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficulty  to  introduce  them  so  evenly 
and  accurately  as  not  to  produce  some  partal 
or  injurious  pressure— that  a  few  da^*  work 
will  almost  invariably  so  dersnge  the  p*^^"Tg 
as  to  produce  partial  pressure — that  the  loi^ 
contact  of  the  sole  with  BUapfing  of  almost 
every  kind  will  produce,  not  a  healthy,  elas- 
tie honi,  but  bom  of  a  scaly,  spoi^  nature ; 
and  that  if  the  hollow  be  not  ^us  filled, 
gravel  and  dirt  will  insinuate  ihemselvea,  and 
cause  unequal  pressure,  and  eat  into  and  in- 
jure the  foot — The  Horse, 


Shoot,  v.  To  discharge  anything  so  as  to  make  it  fly  with  speed  or 
violence ;  to  discharge  from  a  bow  or  gnn ;  to  let  off ;  to  perform  the 
act  of  shooting ;  to  germinate ;  to  be  emitted ;  to  protnberate ;  to  jut 
out ;  to  pass  as  an  arrow ;  to  feel  a  quick  pain. 

Tfien,  with  a  wooden  or  bone  driver  (in- 
stead of  a  flint)  let  him  practise  at  this  nuok ; 


Instruetione  in  Shooting — But  (to  be 
brief^  which  is  here  my  study)  allow  me  to 
suggest  an  humble  attempt  for  uo  instruction 
of  the  complete  novice,  first,  let  him  take  a 
gun  that  he.  can  manage,  and  be  shown  how  to 
put  it  to  his  shoulder,  with  the  breach  and  sight 
on  a  level,  and  make  himself  master  of  bring- 
ing them  up  to  a  wafer. 


and  when  he  thinks  he  can  draw  his  trigger 
without  flinching,  he  may  present  the  gun  to 
your  right  eye,  by  which  you  will  see,  at  once, 
if  he  is  master  of  his  first  lesson.  In  doing 
this  he  must  remember,  that  the  moment  the 
gun  is  brought  up  to  the  centre  of  the  object. 
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the  trigger  should  bo  pulled,  as  the  first  sight 
is  always  unquestionably  the  best. 

Then  send  him  out  to  practise  at  a  card  with 
powder,  till  he  has  got  steady,  and  afterwards 
load  his  gun,  occasionally,  with  shot,  but  ne- 
ver let  the  time  of  your  making  this  addition 
be  known  to  him ;  and  the  idea  of  it  beii^, 
perhaps,  impossible  to  strike  his  object,  will 
remove  all  anxiety,  and  he  will  soon  become 
perfectly  collected. 

The  intermediate  lesson  of  a  few  shots  at 
small  birds  may  be  given;  but  this  plan 
throi^hout  must  be  adopted  at  game,  and 
continued,  in  the  first  instance,  till  the  pupil 
has  quite  divested  himself  of  all  tremor  at 
the  springing  of  a  covey,  and  observed  in  the 
last,  till  most  of  his  charges  of  shot  have 
proved  fintal  to  the  birds.  If  he  begins  with 
both  eyes  open,  he  will  save  himself  the 
trouble  of  learning  to  shoot  so  afterwards. 
An  aim  thus,  from  the  right  shoulder,  comes 
to  the  same  point  as  one  taken  with  the  left 
eye  shut,  and  it  is  the  most  ready  method  of 
shooting  quick. 

Be  careful  to^^remind  him  (as  a  banner) 
to  keep  his  gun  moving,  as  follows :  before 
an  object,  crossing ;  full  high  for  a  bird  rising 
up,  or  flying  away  very  low ;  and  between  the 
ears  of  hares  and  rabbits  running  straight 
away.  All  this,  of  course,  in  proportion  to 
the  distance ;  and  if  we  consider  the  velocity 
with  which  a  bird  flies,  we  shall  rarely  err  by 
firing,  when  at  forty  yards,  at  least  five  or  six 
inches  before  it.  Till  the  pupil  is  aufait  in 
all  this,  he  will  find  great  assistance  from  the 
snght,  which  he  should  have  precisely  on  the 
intended  point,  when  he  fires.  He  lirill  thus, 
by  degrees,  attain  the  art  of  killing  his  game 
in  good  style,  which  is  to  fix  his  eyes  on  the 
object,  and  fire  the  moment  he  has  brought 
up  the  gun.  He  may  then  ultimately  acquire 
the  knack  of  killing  snap  shots,  and  bring 
down  a  November  bird  the  moment  it  tops 
the  stubble,  or  a  rabbit  popping  into  a  furze- 
brake,  with  more  certainty  than  he  was  once 
used  to  shoot  a  young  grouse  in  August,  or  a 
partridge  in  September. 

Many  begin  with  Very  quick  shooting,  and 
kill  admirably  well,  but  are  often  apt  not  to  let 
their  birds  fiy  before  they  put  up  their  guns, 
and  therefore  dreadfully  mangle  them,  and,  I 
have  already  observed,  are  not  such  every-day 
shots  as  those  who  attain  their  rapid  execu- 
tion on  a  slow  and  good  principle. 
•  •  • 

As  shots  in  the  field,  at  game,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, near  Petworth,  Sussex,  and  Cottingham, 
who  was  formerly  gamekeeper  to  Lord  Roos, 
are  perhaps  the  best  The  former  has  killed 
twenty  brace  of  partridges  in  a  day,  at  forty 
shots,  without  selecting  the  shots,  but  took 
them  fiiirly  as  they  happened ;  and  in  four 
days*  shooting,  has  never  missed.    The  latter 


I  was  out  with  when  he  killed,  in  two  days, 
forty-three  successive  shots  f  many  of  them 
in  covert)  at  partridge,  pheasant,  wood, 
cock,  and  hare;  and  his  style  of  shooting, 
when  open,  and  he  could  give  time,  was 

most  regularly  deliberate. 

•  •  • 

Should  different  guns  be  employed,  the 
shooter  should  have  all  the  locks  made,  if 
possible,  to  require  exactly  Uie  same  pull  to 
bring  them  to  action;  there  is  nothing  de. 
ceives  or  disconcerts  him  more  than  shooting 
one  day  with  a  stiff,  and  the  next  with '  an 
easy  going  lock;  the  transition  from  that 
which  goes  off  with  a  slight,  to  that  where  a 
hard  touch  is  necessary,  will  often  cause  the 

most  expert  to  miss  his  bird. 

•  •  • 

If  a  rival  shooter  (some  stranger)  races  to 
get  before  you,  push  him  hard  for  a  long  time, 
always  letting  him  have  rather  the  advantage, 
and  then  give  him  the  double  without  his  see- 
ing yon.  Having  done  this,  go  quietly  round 
(supposing  you  have  been  boating  up  wind) ; 
and,  on  readiing  the  place  where  you  b^an, 
work  closely  and  steadily  the  whole  of  the 
ground  or  covert  that  you  have  both  been 
racing  over,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  kill  more 
game  than  him,  who  is  beating  and  shooting 
in  haste,  through  fisar  of  your  getting  up  to 
him;  and  (if  the  wind  should  rise)  driving 
the  dispersed,  and  consequently  closest  lying 

birds  to  your  beat,  as  fast  as  he  finds  them. 

•  •  • 

Beware  of  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  being  kept 
hanging  downwards ;  when  so  carried,  the  shot 
is  apt  to  force  its  way  from  the  powder,  espe- 
dally  in  clean  barrels ;  if  it  happens  that  a 
space  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  is  thus  ob- 
tained, and  the  gun  fired  with  its  point  below 
the  horiEon,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  the  barrel 
bursts.  There  are  other  perilous  consequences 
besides  those  that  generally  accompany  the 
disruption  of  a  barrel,  for  the  men,  horses,  and 
dogs,  are  in  perpetual  danger  of  beii^  shot 
when  a  gun  is  csnied  in  the  before-mentioned 
pendent  manner.  *  * 

When  a  gun  b^ns  to  exhibit  symptoms  of 
having  done  its  work,  the  sooner  a  man  dis- 
cards it  the  better.  An  injured  barrel  or  en- 
feebled lock  may  prove  &tel  to  the  owner  or 
his  associates.  Accidents  every  day  occur,  and 
very  lamentable  consequences  proceed,  from 
a  culpable  neglect  in  retaining  arms  which 
should  be  declared  unserviceable  and  disused. 

I  had  once  a  fiivourite  gun,  which  from  con- 
stant wear  and  tear  exhibited  unequivocal 
weakness  in  the  locks,  and  which  I  had  been 
earnestly  recommended  by  a  veteran  sports- 
man to  condemn.     On  a  cold  and  rainy  day, 

I  was  with  my  friend  0*M ,  shooting 

woodcocks  in  the  heath,  and  having  sprung  se- 
veral, which  from  the  severity  of  the  weather 

I  I  2 
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were  wild  m  hawki,  we  marked  Uiem  into  a 
nirine,  and  determined  to  tie  ap  the  dogs  and 
endeAYonr  to  steal  upon  them.  To  keq>  m  j 
gmi  dry  I  placed  it  imder  the  ddit  of  my 
jacket,  with  the  mmczle  pointing  downwards. 
M7  companion  and  onr  attendant  were  biisj 
coupling  the  dogs,  when  the  gun  exploded,  and 
the  charge  passing  between  0*M— *s  bosom 
and  the  back  of  a  dog  he  was  in  the  act  of  se- 
cuiing,  buried  itself  at  the  foot  of  the  keeper, 
covering  him  with  mud  and  graToL  From  the 
dose  manner  in  which  we  were  all  grouped, 
how  the  shot  could  have  entered  the  ground 
without  killing  men  or  dogi,  or  both,  was  mi. 
raculons.  I  was  desperately  frightened,  and 
from  that  moment  fonwore  for  ever,  the  use 

of  weakened  locks  and  attenuated  barrels. 

•  •  • 

In  March,  1799,  Sir  John  Swinborae,  hav- 
ing  flashed  off  his  gun,  which  was  single  bar- 
relied  with  a  patent  antechambered  breech, 
proceeded  to  Hm  dog-kennel ;  in  his  opinion, 
at  least  five  minutes  must  have  elapsed  before 
he  began  to  load;  having  primed,  he  poured 
the  cfaaige  from  the  top  of  the  flask  into  the 
bairel,  when  the  whole  copper  flask,  contain* 
ing  nearly  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  instantly 
eiqdoded.  A  Isige  piece  of  copper  struck  the 
light  eye,  ai^  injured  the  bone  above,  so  that 
it  continued  to  exfoliate  for  two  yean.  The 
lock  remained  at  half  bent,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  some  tow,  which  had  been  left 
in  the  barrel  or  chamber,  continued  on  fire 
from  the  time  of  flashing  off,  and  occasioned 
the  misfortune. 

In  every  inatMina  but  one,  where  the  par- 
ticulars have  been  ascertained,  of  the  nume. 
rous  accidents  of  the  above  description,  the 
explosion  has  hsppened  upon  the  second  time 
of  pouring  powder  into  the  barrd  on  that  day; 
which  is  strong  evidence  of  the  cause  here 

suggested. 

•  •  • 

The  following  sporting  precepts  may  be 
serviceable  to  inexperienced  shooters  :— 

First — ^If  you  or  your  dog  should,  at  any 
time,  get  a  severe  blow,  let  tibe  wounded  part 
be  instantly  fomented  with  water,  as  hot  as 


can  be  borne,  for  at  least  half  an  lioiir,  and 
you  will  thereby  reduce  your  suffering;  «c 
impediment  from  sport,  to  at  least  IkbIt  Hb 
duration. 

Secondly — If  yon  bum  yourself  in  shoot- 
ing, or  otherwise,  wrap  the  part  affected  im- 
mediately in  cotton,  the  appUcadon  of  which, 
it  has  been  proved,  acts  like  magie  with  a  bom. 

Thirdly— If  you  should  take  oold,  bathe 
your  foot  in  hot  water;  if  a  little  salt  or  bran 
is,  or  both  are,  added,  so  much  the  better. 
Get  into  a  bed  warmed,  with  a  little  hnnva 
sugar  sprinkled  on  the  cosls,  snd  take  aorae 
whey,  or  whatever  yon  can  get  to  psromote 
per^pirabon. 

Fourthly — Never  fiut  too  loi^,  and  avoid, 
whenever  you  can,  &gging  too  hard. 

Fifthly — Never  go  out  with  quite  an  empty 
stomach,  to  wait  for  wild  fowl,  particularly  in 
the  morning.  Should  yon  wkh  to  start  be- 
fore any  one  is  up,  you  might  always  have 
left  for  you  over  night,  a  crust  of  bread,  or  a 
biscuit,  with  a  glass  of  milk,  which,  with  a 
little  sugar,  nutmeg,  ginger,  and  the  yolk  of 
an  68gi  may  be  good  in  a  moment,  and  this  is 
better  than  what  is  called  a  "  doctor,**  (ram 
and  milk),  because  you  then  dispense  with 
taking  spirit  in  a  morning;  the  very  bad  haUt 
of  wUch,  should  always  be  avoided,  except  m 
a  country  where  the  chances  of  ague  might 
justify  your  taking  a  little  purl. 

Sixthly.— Never  sit  down  in  vrct  fiset,  or 
with  wet  dothes  on  any  part  of  your  body, 
but,  if  a  change  is  not  at  hand,  keep  in  mo. 
tion,  or  go  to  bed,  till  one  can  be  procnred. 
Or,  if  you  want  to  startagain,  when  refrcahed, 
first  wet  your  feet  with  «ther  ^irita  or  es- 
sence of  mustard,  and  then  be  aa  quick  as 
possible  in  taking  your  refreshment  Ifany 
people  prefer  applying  the  spirit  to  the  inside, 
instead.  This  is  not  so  well,  because  spirit 
alone  slways  flies  to  the  head,  while  stitmg 
beer,  on  the  contrary,  would  warm  the  body. 

I  shall  here  conclude,  under  this  head,  wHh 
the  muUwn  in  pairvo  advice  of  the  great 
Dr.  Boerhaave;  keep  the  body  open,  the 
head  cool,  and  the  feet  warm. — Hawker-^ 
Dan/iel^WiU  Sports. 


Shootkr,  #•  One  who  shoots ;  an  archer,  a  gunner. 

Shortwinoed,  a.  Having  short  wings.  So  hawks  are  divided  into  long 
and  short  winged. 

Shot,  9.  The  act  of  shooting ;  the  flight  of  a  shot ;  the  charge  of  a  gon ; 
hnllets  or  small  pellets  for  the  charge  of  a  gon ;  an3rthing  discharged 
from  a  gan,  or  other  instroment ;  a  sum  charged,  a  reckoning. 

Shot,^JThe  choice  of  this  article  is  highly  ral  use,  that  the  instructions  which  hen  fol- 

worthy  of  the  8port8man*s  csre.  It  should  be  low  on  the  size  of  shot  to  be  adopted  in  tihe 

equal,  round,  and  void  of  cavities.     The  pa-  different  chases,  must  be  understood  to  rdate 

tent  milled  shot  is,  at  this  time,  to  be  pre-  to  the  patent  shot  only, 
ferred  to  all  other  sorts,  and  is  in  such  gene-         The  diflferenoe,   however,  which  subsists 
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between  the  rizee  of  pitent  ui4  of  cominoii 
■hot,  -will  be  hereafter  ihown  b j  means  of  a 
table,  denoting  the  number  of  pellets,  con- 
tained in  a  given  weight  of  each,  so  that  in 
oases  where  the  former  cannot  be  piocured, 
it  will  be  easy  to  adopt  the  rules  there  laid 
down,  to  the  latter,  hj  only  taking  the  same 
number  of  gnins  in  Uie  common,  as  directed 
to  be  used  for  the  patent  shot 

It  is  extremely  important  for  the  success  of 
the  chase,  that  the  sportsman  should  proper, 
tioii  the  size  of  his  diot,  ss  well  to  the  parti, 
culsr  species  of  game  he  means  to  pursue,  as 
the  season  of  killing  it  Thus  in  the  first 
month  of  partridgc^ooting,  shot  No.  1, 
should  be  used;  for  since,  at  this  time,  the 
birds  spring  near  at  hand,  and  we  seldom  fire 
at  more  than  the  distance  of  forty  yards,  if 
the  shooter  takes  his  aim  but  tolerably  well, 
it  is  almost  impoaable  for  a  bird  at  tUs  dis. 
tanoe  to  escape  in  the  circle  or  disk  which  the 
■hot  forms. 

Hares  also,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  sit 
closer,  and  bdng  at  the  same  time  thinly  co- 
vered with  fur,  may  eaaiiy  be  killed  with  this 
sized  shot  at  thirty  or  tldrty.five  paces. 

In  snipe  snd  quaiUshooting  this  sized  shot 
is  peculiarly  proper,  for,  in  using  a  laiger  nze, 
however  true  the  sportsman  may  shoot,  yet  he 
will  frequently  miss,  the  objects  being  so  smsll 
that  they  have  great  chance  of  escaping  in 
the  vacsnt  spaces  of  the  drcle  or  disk.  Yet 
there  are  many  sportsmen  who  shoot  snipes, 
quails,  snd  fieldfioes,  in  countries  where  they 
Abound,  with  the  sizes  six  snd  seven  of  the 
common  shot,  the  last  of  which  is  called  mns- 
taid-seed. 

About  the  beginning  of  October,  at  which 
time  the  partridges  are  stronger  in  the  wii^^. 
No.  3  is  the  proper  shot  to  be  used.  This 
size  seems  to  be  Uie  best  of  any;  it  preserves 
a  proper  medium  between  shot  too  Isige  and 
that  which  is  too  small,  and  will  kill  a  hare 
firom  the  distance  of  thirty-five  or  forty  paces, 
and  a  partridge  at  fifty,  provided  the  powder 
be  good.  It  will  serve  also  for  rabbitshooting. 
In  short,  it  is  excellent  for  all  seasons,  and 
many  ^rtsmen  use  no  other  the  season 
round. 

It  is  true  that  distant  objects  aie^frequently 
missed  for  want  of  Isige  shot,  but  then  these 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  number  that  are 
daily  missed,  by  using  shot  of  too  huge  a 
size,  especially  with  the  fisathered  game.  If 
A  man  was  to  shoot  eonstsntly  with  shot  nam* 
ber  five,  for  one  partridge  which  he  might 
chance  to  kiU  with  a  single  pellet  at  the  dis. 
tance  of  eighty  paces,  he  would  miss  twenty 
birds  at  eighty  paces,  which  would  in  such 
case  escape  in  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  drcle. 
But  if  the  sportsman  expovssly  purposes  to 
•hoot  wild  ducks  or  hares,  then  indeed  he  had 
better  use  the  number  five.    However,  in 


shooting  with  a  double  barrel  gun,  it  may  be 
prudent  to  load  one  of  the  banels  with  laige 
shot  for  the  necessary  occasions,  and  if  in  any 
case  huge  shot  is  required,  number  five  will 
be  found  to  be  better  than  any  other,  for  its 
size  is  not  so  huge  as  to  prevent  it  from  gar- 
nishing or  being  equally  spread  in  the  circle, 
and  it  can  at  the  same  time  perform,  in  ofiect, 
all  that  a  laiger  sized  shot  can  do,  which  gar- 
nishes but  very  little,  if  any  at  alL 

In  order,  therefore,  to  ^ow  clearly,  and  at 
one  view,  the  comparative  difference  in  gar. 
nishing  of  shot  of  different  rizes,  we  here 
subjoin  a  table  which  indicates  the  number  of 
pellets  precisely  composing  an  ounce  weight 
of  each  sort  of  shot,  the  patent  and  the  com- 
mon, commencing  at  the  smallest  size  iti  each. 

PATSMT  SHOT. 

Pellets. 

No.  8  1  ounce  620 

7  .  -^  .480 

H-  .  —  .300 

1  .  —  .         220 

2  .  —  .180 

3  .  —  .157 

4  .  —  .106 

5  .  —  .  83 


COMMOH   SHOT. 


No. 


7 

6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
I 


I  ounce 


Pellets. 
350 
260 
235 
190 
140 
110 
95 


Shot  compared  according  to  Hawker :.. 

MOIYLD  SHOT. 

No.  of  pellets  to  1  oc. 
LG  ...         54 

MO.  .   hardly  9 

SO         .        .        .  1 


SSO 
SSSO 


AA 

A 

BB 

B 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


PATBMT   SHOT. 

No.  of 


15 
17 

pellets  to  1  OK. 

40 

50 

58 

75 

82 
112 
135 
177 
218 
280 
341 
600 
984 
1726 


The  plessure  of  using  and  counting  the 

dust  shot  I  leave  to  those  who  recommend  it 

The  shot  of  different  msnufoeturers  varies 
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much  in  Bize :  for  example,  an  oonce  of  No. 
7,  from  Meaars.  Walker  and  Parker,  amounta 
to  341  pellets;  and  the  aome  iveigbt,  from 
Mr.  Beaumont  (late  Preeton),  398 ;  and  in 
aome  placea  the  numben  are  revereed. 

"Msnj  sportsman  recommend  the  uae  of 
nnglazed  shot ;  others  wet  their  ahot  with  oiL 
<  I  have  tried  both  these  plana  repeatedly,  but 
could  not  find  aufficient  advantage  in  either 
to  juatifjT  my  recommending  them.  The  ob- 
ject of  both  ia  to  prevent  the  gun  from  lead- 
ing ;  and  aa  they  can  do  no  harm,  I  ahould  if 
a  choice  readily  offered,  prefer  using  the  shot 
unglazed,  or  oiled,  for  the  chancea  of  any 
trifling  advantagea  which  may  be  thereby  de- 
rived.      •  •  • 

If  I  mistake  not,  you  are  ahooting  grouie 
with  No.  4. 

AgiUt.  I  was  told  that  so  large  a  bird 
required  laige  ahot. 

Peritut.  No  doubt  there  ia  greater  diffi- 
culty  in  reaching  a  vital  part  through  a  large 
opposing  Bubstanoe  tiian  a  small  one ;  but  you 
must  nmember  that  at  this  aeason  the  whole 
plumage  of  birda  has  not  yet  grown,  the  mus- 
cles and  sinews  are  not  yet  ao  strong  and  firm 
aa  they  wiU  be ;  and  the  flight  of  all  birds  is 
slower  than  in  winter;  on  auch  account  I 
would  uae  much  amaller  shot  now  than  later 
in  the  aeaaon ;  and  indeed  you  will  find  sevens 
now  as  efficient  as  fours  will  be  in  two  months' 
time.  You  must  remember  that  to  bring 
down  a  bird  you  must  dther  strike  it  in  a 
vital  part,  or  impede  its  fl^ht,  and  the  fewer 
the  ^ots  that  strike,  the  leaa  likely  you  are 
to  attain  that  object.  I  once  fired  a  amall 
bullet  through  a  black  cock,  and  he  flew  so 
far  that  he  was  only  found  by  accident  after- 
wards. But  I  will  repeat  to  you  my  ideas  as 
to  the  sizes  of  shot  lost  calculated  both  for 
England  and  Scotland,  as  we  are  upon  the 
subject  :— 

Partridge,  haR..JE!Vom  September  1   to 
•  October  1,  No.  7. 

Partridge,  hare,  woodcock,  nbbit,  pheaeant 
—.From  October  1  to  the  end  of  the  aeaaon, 
No.  6. 

Ducks.— -No.  5  or  4. 

Roe  deer. — b  b  at  all  times. 

Grouae.— -From  Auguat  12  to  September  1, 
No.  7 ;  from  September  1  to  September  25, 
No.  6 ;  from  September  25  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  No.  5. 

Black  game..— From  August  20  to  Septem. 
ber  I,  No.  7 ;  from  September  1  to  September 
10,  No.  6 ;  from  September  1  to  October  10, 
No.  5 ;  from  October  10  to  the  end  of  the 
aeason.  No.  4  or  5,  as  the  gun  may  shoot  close 
or  scatter :  if  it  acatter,  the  smaller  shot  of 
the  two. 

•  •  • 

The  greater  or  lesaer  diameter  of  the  bore 
cannot  produce  any  sensible  difference  in  the 


doseneaa  or  wideness  with  which  the  ahot  is 
thrown,  provided  the  chaxge  be  the  aame  in 
both  pieces.  We  have  subjected  this  matter 
to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  the  resnlt  has 
accordingly  been  that  a  barrel  of  22  or  24, 
which  is  the  largeat  calibre  usually  employted 
in  fowling-pieces,  threw  its  shot  as  closely  aa 
one  of  the  smallest  calibre,  viz.  of  30  <xr  32. 

There  b  a  curious  cireumatance  attenifi^g 
the  shot  of  barrels,  which  is,  that  sometimes 
the  grains  of  lead,  instead  of  being  eqaaUr 
distributed  over  the  space  they  strike,  axe 
thrown  in  clusters  of  ten,  twelve,  fifteean,  or 
more,  whilst  several  conriderable  spaces  have 
not  a  aingle  grain  in  them ;  aometimea  a  dna- 
ter  of  this  kind  consists  of  one-third  or  one^ 
half  of  the  charge,  and  it  also  happens  sonae- 
times,  though  more  rarely,  that  the  whole 
charge  collects  itself  into  one  mass,  so  as  to 
pierce  a  board  near  an  inch  thick,  at  the  ds- 
tance  of  forty  or  forty-five  pacea.  SmaU  b«r« 
rels  ue  said  to  be  more  Uable  to  this  than 
large  ones,  and  M.  de  MaroUes  aays  that  this 
is  especially  the  case  when  barrels  are  new, 
and  when  they  are  freeh  washed.  He  wen- 
tiona  a  double-barrelled  [neoe  of  52  cafilwe, 
which  was  particularly  liable  to  thia  clustering 
and  lumjnng  of  the  ahot,  but  adds  that  the 
same  thing  did  not  happen  to  him  with  otho- 
barrels  of  26  and  28  calibre,  which  he  had 
used  before. .  The  lumping  also  may  pohaps 
depend  upon  the  wadding  employed. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  extraordinaiy 
closeness  with  which  some  pieces  are  said  to 
throw  the  shot,  we  certainly  shall  not  take  it 
upon  ua  to  assert  that  persons  who  speak  of 
them  wish  to  deceive  us;  but  we  do  most 
firmly  believe  that  they  deceive  themselves, 
and  Uiat  their  accounts  proceed  dther  from 
their  belief  that  a  gunsmith,  by  superior  skUl 
and  care,  is  able  to  make  such,  or  from  their 
once  having  aeen  a  piece  accidentally  Inmp  ita 
shot  in  the  manner  described  above.  The 
result  of  our  experience,  however,  is  very 
unfiivourable  to  ^is  prevailing  ojanion,  for  we 
do  affirm  that  after  having  fired  at  a  mark 
times  without  nnmber,  we  have  never  yet 
found  a  barrel,  which,  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
paces,  would  throw  its  whole  diaige  wtdi 
regularity,  we  will  not  aay  into  the  breadth  of 
a  hat,  but  into  a  space  of  three  feet  sqiuoe. 


Patent  Shot. — ^It  is  a  feet  stated  to  hare 
been  determined  by  repeated  observation,  that 
a  bird  killed  with  patent  ahot  will  turn  greea 
twenty-feur  hours  sooner  than  one  killed  at 
the  same  time  with  Uie  common  shot ;  and 
this  accelerated  putre&ction  is  said  to  arise 
from  the  quantity  of  copperas  used  in  pre- 
paring  the  lead  for  this  particular  manufeetuie. 
— Estap  on  Shooting.^Hawker — HinU 
to  Grown  Sportsmen. 
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Shot  Beit — AlaiphET*  Ihc.top*  of  ronr  .  of  dmwing  jonr  daige,  yon  eu  mnplj  tout 
■hot  belt!  nude  to  fit  niCTly  into  the  mimle  atiot  into  them  withoM  loang  ■  gtun — 
of  your  gun;  b; 'tu*^  >>»«*.  in  lbs  proccw  |  Haaktr. 

Shottek,  a.  Having  ejected  the  spawn. 

Shovblboard,  t.  A  long  board  on  wliich  they  play  by  sliding  metal 

pieces  at  a  mark. 
Sbough,  t.  A  kind  of  sha^y  dog,  a  shock. 
Shoulder,  /.  The  joint  which  connects  the  ann  to  the  body  ;  the  npper 

joint  of  the  foreleg  of  a  heast ;  the  npper  part  of  the  hack ;  the  shoulders 

are  naed  as  emblems  of  strength. 
Shovldehbklt,  t.  A  belt  that  comes  across  the  shoulder. 
Shouldbrshottem,  a.  Stiuned  in  the  shoulder. 
SaouLDERSLiP,  t.  Dislocation  of  the  shoulder. 
Shoveller,  «.  A  bird  of  the  dock  tribe. 


Blut  Wing  StiMtiUr,  KrrUvctKi,  or 
Bnad  BiU  (Atuu  Clffeala.  U**.;  U 
SoucM,  Butt.)— The  ihoTellei  ii  l<w  thui 
the  wild  duck,  commcmly  veighing  ahom 
twmlj-two  ouncxs,  uid  mauuring  twent j-ane 
inchn  in  lei^.  The  till  li  bleck,  three 
inche*  long,  Terj  bnad  or  ipiad  out,  ud 
Tonoded  likf  m  ipoon  mt  the  end,  with  tlie 
nail  ha<>k«d  inward,  and  tmilL 

The  lemale  it  tmaller  than>the  male,  from 
which  tbe  iIh  diSen  giwtlj  if 'the  coloun 
of  her  plonwge,  the  coirert*  and  sp«Liig1e-ipot 
on  her  wing!  bring  len  briUianl,  and  the  other 
pafta  compoicd  of  white,  grej,  and  niit^^ 
croHed  with  curved  duiky  line*,  giTing  her 


much  the  appearance  of  the  common  wild 
duck.  She  make*  her  nett,  lined  with  wi- 
thered giaieee,  on  tbe  ground,  in  the  nudit 
of  the  laigeat  tufta  of  nuhca  or  ««aree  herbage, 
in  the  moM  inaccaaible  paiti  of  tbe  (baky 
manh.  She  Uyi  tea  or  tweln  pale,  niitj- 
coloored  fggi ;  and  ai  aoon  ai  Ibe  young  an 
hatched,  they  are  conducted  to  the  water  by 
the  parent  bitdi,  wbo  watch  and  guard  Ibem 
with  the  grcatett  am. 

They  are  at  lint  nry  ih^lew  tod  n^y, 
fiiT  the  bill  ii  then  ilmaat  at  bn»d  u  the  body, 
and  iccmt  too  grtat  a  weight  for  the  little 
bird  to  cany.  Thdr  plumage  doei  ddI  acquire 
iti  full  coloun  anlil  after  ibe  Mfond  moull. 
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It  hia  not  yet  been  iaoertiiiied  whetlier  the 
ihoTeUer  biveds  in  EDgluid,^ere,  indeed,  it 
is  a  scarce  Urd. 

This  species  is  of  so  wild,  shy,  and  solitary 
a  dispontion,  that  all  attempts  hitherto  made 
to  domesticate  them  have  &iled. 

The  anas  mnscsria  of  Iinn»iis  {Le  Scuohet 


iL  venire  bkmc  of  Braaon)  diiSBra  only  from 
this  in  having  the  belly  white,  and  is 
dered  merely  at  a  Tsriety  of  the  same 

Red-breaeted  Shoeiier^.~Sxte  of  a 
mon  duck.     This  spedes  is  sometimeB  t 
in  the  decoys  of  T JiM»1nJiw»- —  Rmai^Jc 


Shrewmouse,  8.  A  mouse  of  which  the  bite  was  anciently  supposed 
venomous. 

Shrill,  a.  Sounding  with  a  piercing,  tremulous,  or  yibratory  sound. 

Shrimp,  s.  A  small  crustaceous  vermiculated  fish ;  a  little  wrinkled  man, 
a  dwarf. 

Shrub,  s.  A  small  tree ;  spirit,  acid,  and  sugar,  mixed. 

Shufflecap,  e.  A  play  at  which  money  is  shaken  in  a  hat. 

Shuttlecock,  a.  A  cork  stuck  with  feathers,  and  beaten  backward  and 
forward. 

Sht,  a.  Cautious ;  keeping  at  a  distance,  unwilling  to  approach. 

Sickly,  a.  Not  healthy,  disordered ;  &int,  weak,  languid. 

Sidesaddle,  s,  A  woman's  seat  on  horseback. 

Sieve,  «.  Hair  or  lawn  strained  upon  a  hoop,  by  which  flour  is  separated 
from  bran ;  an  implement  to  winnow  com. 

Sift,  v.  To  separate  by  a  sieve ;  to  separate,  to  part. 

Sight,  «.  Perception  by  the  eye,  the  sense  of  seeing ;  act  of  seeing  or  be- 
holding ;  eye,  instrument  of  seeing ;  aperture  pervious  to  the  eye,  or 
other  points  fixed  to  guide  the  eye,  as  the  sight  of  a  quadrant,  gun,  &c. 

SiLicious,  a.  Made  of  hair. 

Silken,  a.  Made  of  silk ;  soft,  dressed  in  silk. 

Silver,  s.  A  whit^  and  hard  metal,  next  in  weight  to  gold.  It  is  harder 
but  not  so  malleable  s  it  ignites  before  it  melts,  and  requires  intense 
heat  to  fuse  it. 

Silver,  a.  Made  of  silver ;  white  like  silver ;  having  a  pale  lustre  ;  soft 
of  voice. 

Sinew,  s.  A  tendon,  the  ligament  by  which  the  joints  are  moved. 

Sinewed,  a.  Furnished  with  sinews ;  strong,  firm,  vigorous. 

Sinewy,  o.  Consisting  of  a  sinew ;  nervous,  strong,  vigorous. 

Siphon,  »•  A  pipe  through  which  liquors  are  conveyed. 

Sire,  a.  A  &ther ;  it  is  used  of  beasts,  and  particularly  horses* 

SiTTERi  #.  One  that  sits ;  a  bird  that  broods. 

Size,  a.  Bulk,  comparative  magnitude ;  condition ;  any  viscous  or  glu- 
tinous substance. 

Skate,  a,  A  flat  sea  fish ;  a  sort  of  shoe  armed  with  iron,  for  sliding  on 
the  ice. 

Skeoger,  a.  Skeggers  are  the  produce  of  such  sick  salmon  as  might  not 
go  to  sea. 
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Skein,  «.  A  knot  or  thread  of  silk  wound ;  a  knot  of  gimp  or  gut. 
Skin,  9.  The  natural  covering  of  the  flesh  ;  hide,  pelt,  that  which  is  taken 

front  animals  to  make  parchment  or  leather* 
Skin,  v.  To  flaj  or  direst  of  the  skin. 

Skirt,  v.  To  border,  to  go  along  the  edge,  as  to  skirt  a  cover. 
Skittish,  a.  Shj,  easilj  frighted ;  wanton,  volatile ;  changeable,  fickle. 
Skittle,  a,  A  piece  of  wood  like  a  sugar  loaf  used  in  the  play  of  skittles. 
Skittles,  s.  A  game  called  ninepins. 
Skua  {Lestris  caiarraciesy  Temminck),  #.  A  species  of  eagle. 


This  species  is  nther  superior  in  nze  to  the 
nven;  weight  three  pounds;  length  two 
feet ;  the  hUl  is  an  inch  and  three  quarters 
long,  black,  and  much  hooked  at  the  end ;  is 
covered,  for  more  than  half  its  length,  wiUi  a 
kind  of  black  cere;  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  neck,  back,  and  wings,  deep  brown ;  the 
feathers  margined  with  ferruginous;  about 
the  forehead  and  chin  tinged  with  aah^4M>lour ; 
the  breast,  and  all  beneath,  pale  dusky  ferru^ 
ginotts ;  the  quills  are  brown,  white  at  the 
base;  tail  deep  brown;  roots  and  shafts 
white ;  the  legs  are  black,  rot^h,  and  scaly ; 
talons  black,  strong,  and  much  hooked. 


This  is  a  bold  rapacious  bird,  and  preys  on 
the  lesser  gulls,  as  well  as  fish ;  it  is  said  to 
attack  the  eagle,  and  even  man,  if  he  1^ 
proaches  their  nest  It  breeds  in  the  Orkney 
Islands,  and  is  much  esteemed  in  the  Isle  of 
Foulah,  from  a  suppontion  that  it  defends  the 
flocks  from  the  eagle :  it  is  rardy  seen  in  the 
south.  One  in  the  museum  of  Dr.  Latham, 
was  killed  at  Greenwich ;  and  the  only  other 
instance  we  are  furnished  with,  of  this  speciea 
being  observed  in  the  south  of  England,  was 
shot  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  in  the  winter  of 


Skulk,  v.  To  hide,  to  lurk  in  fear  or  malice. 

Skull,  #.  The  bone  that  encloses  the  head ;  a  shoal  of  fishes,  herrings 

particularly. 
Sktcolour,  9»  An  azure  colour,  the  colour  of  the  sky. 
Skylark  (Alauda  arvensisy  Lihn.),  «.  A  lark  that  mounts  and  sings. 


The  length  of  this  species  is  seven  inches ; 
bOl  duricy ;  the  base  ^  the  upper  mandible 
yellowish ;  the  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head 
are  duricy,  bordered  with  rufous  brown ;  they 
9xe  lather  long,  and  erectable  in  form  of  a 
short  crest;  the  hind  part  is  phun,  inclining 
to  aBh4»lour ;  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
the  feathers  are  reddish  brown,  darker  in  their 
middle,  their  edges  pale ;  the  under  parts  are 
dirty  buff.colour,  darkest  on  the  neck  and 
breast,  which  parts  are  streaked  with  dusky ; 
quills  brown,  li^^ter  on  the  outer  webs  and 
tips ;  the  tail  is  dusky  brown,  the  two  middle 
feathers  darkest,  with  light  rufous  maigins; 
the  outer  feather  is  white  on  the  outer  web 


and  tip  of  the  inner;  the  second  feather  white 
on  the  outer  web  only ;  the  third  is  inclining 
to  white  on  the  maigin  of  the  outer  web ;  legs 
dusky  in  old  birds,  but  lighter  in  young; 
claws  dusky;  the  hind  one  very  long  and 
straight. 

This  bird  is  common  in  the  greater  part  of 
this  kingdom,  but  most  plentifol  in  the  more 
open  and  highest  cultivated  situations  abounding 
with  com,  and  nrely  seen  on  the  extended 
moors  at  a  distance  from  aiable  land.  The 
nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  amongst  grssa 
•or  com ;  it  is  formed  of  dry  grass  and  other 
vegetable  stalks,  lined  wHh  a  fine 
Montagu, 


Sktrocket>  #.  A  kind  of  firework,  which  flies  high,  and  bums  as  it  flies. 
Slam,  v.  To  win  all  the  tricks  in  a  hand  at  whist. 
Slaver.  9.  To  be  smeared  with  spittle ;  to  emit  spittle. 
Sled,  9.  A  carriage  drawn  without  wheels,  generally  used  upon  the  ice* 
Sledge,  9.  A  large  heavy  hammer ;  a  carriage  without  wheels,  or  with 
▼ery  low  wheels. 
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Slkek,  o.  Smooth,  glossy ;  the  state  of  a  hone's  or  dog's  skin  when  in 

condition. 
Sleep,  9,  Repose,  rest,  suspension  of  the  mental  powers,  slnmher. 


Sleep  qf  BWdg. — Like  hones  and  some . 
other  qusdrapeds,  a  great  number  of  birds  sleep 
standing ;  the  perehers,  {Ineencrety  ViaoRB,) 
for  example,  usually  sleep  standing  on  one  leg 
upon  some  tree,  bush,  or  other  elevation,  ivith 
the  head  turned  behind,  and  the  bill  thrust 
under  the  feathers  on  the  back,  or  under  the 
^ng.  Indeed,  these  appear  to  be  the  general 
habits  of  the  whole  race  of  birds,  in  r^ard  to 
their  mode  of  resting  and  sleep ;  for  the  duck 
and  goose,  although  they  do  not  perch,  will 
frequently  sleep  standing  on  one  leg  upon  the 
ground,  with  their  heads  turned  round,  and  the 
bills  under  Uie  wing.  Poultry,  although  they 
inyariably  perch,  if  a  perch  can  be  obtained, 
do  not,  when  sleeping,  rest  usually  on  one  leg ; 
but  they  sink  down  with  their  bodies  upon  the 
perch,  haviog  their  legs  compressed  under 
them.  The  sky  lark  sleeps  upon  the  ground 
with  his  legs  also  similarly  compressed.  It  is 
probable  also  that  all  the  tribes  of  birds,  even 
die  perehers,  occasionally  sink  down  with  their 
bodies  resting  on  the  perch  during  their  sound, 
est  sleep.     What  is  very  remarkable  in  the 


structure  of  their  feet  and  legs  ia,  that  tba 
greater  the  weight  upon  the  muades,  the  more 
firmly  the  daws  grasp  whatever  they  lay  hold 
of ;  hence  the  cause  that  birds  do  not  &1I 
down  in  sleep,  although  mo^  of  their  senses 
ue  dormant. 

The  motion  of  the  branches  of  trees  pro. 
dnced  by  the  wind  increases,  doubtless,  the  d». 
position  for  sleep  in  many  birds ;  this  may  be 
exemplified  in  the  common  fowl ;  for  placing 
its  bill  under  the  wing,  even  in  broad  day  light, 
and  swaying  it  to  and  fro  in  the  hand  f<Hr  a  vcvy 
short  time,  will  produce  sleep.  Moat  of  the 
tribe  of  birds  sleep  during  the  night ;  bat  then 
are  many  exceptions  to  this.  Owls  in  parti- 
cular are,  during  the  n%ht,  much  more  active 
than  in  the  day ;  their  s^t,  similar  to  that  of 
cats,  appears  to  serve  them  best  in  the  dark. 
Many  of  the  duck  tribe  are  not  only  wakeful, 
but  feed  during  tiie  night ;  so  also  do  the  n^t- 
jars.  The  nightingale,  and  a  few  other  song- 
birds, sie  slso  wakeful  while  in  song,  during  at 
least  some  portion  of  the  Ta^L.~-Montagu. 


Slime,  9.  Viscous  mire,  any  glutinous  substance.    Slimy,  a.  Oyerspread 

with  slime ;  viscous,  glutinous,  as  the  skin  of  an  eel. 
Sling,  a*  A  missile  weapon  made  by  a  strap ;  a  kind  of  hanging  bandage. 
Sling,  v.  To  throw  by  a  sling ;  to  throw,  to  cast ;  to  hang  loosely  by  a 

string ;  the  strap  attached  to  a  rifle,  and  used  by  the  marksman  to  steady 

his  aim  when  a  rest  is  not  be  had. 
Slip,  v.  To  let  loose ;  to  throw  off  anything  that  holds  one ;  to  unloose 

a  greyhound. 
Slip,  «.  The  act  of  slipping,  a  false  step ;  mistake ;  a  twig  torn  from  the 

main  stock  ;  a  leash  or  string  in  which  a  dog  is  held ;  an  escape ;  a  long 

narrow  piece. 
Slipknot,  s.  A  bow  knot,  a  knot  easily  untied. 
Sloop,  s*  A  small  ship. 
Slot,  s.  The  track  of  a  deer. 
Slow,  o.  Not  swift,  not  quick  of  motion  ;  late,  not  happening  in  a  short 

time  ;  not  ready,  not  quick  ;  dull,  inactive. 
Slough,  9.  A  deep  miry  place ;  the  skin  which  a  serpent  casts  off  at  his 

periodical  renovation ;  the  part  that  separates  from  a  foul  sore. 
Slug,  9*  An  idler,  a  drone;  a  kind  of  slow  creeping  snail;  a  cylindrical  or 

oval  piece  of  metal  shot  from  a  gun. 
Smbll,  v.  To  perceive  by  the  nose ;  to  find  out  by  mental  sagacity. 
Smell,  s.  Power  of  smelling ;  the  sense  of  which  the  nose  is  the  organ ; 

scent. 
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SMKLTt  *•  A  ntull  ua  fish.  It  is  of  the  salmon  spedes,  uid  in  the  spawn- 
ing season  ascends  the  rivers  in  great  numbors. 


Thanneltdi 
the  cpiDiDti  of 

othm,  that  01  m  cncamiHr ;  tnej  ire  met 
with  in  the  kh  thu  iruh  dur  couti  Hie  whale 
year,  uid  (eldom  go  fa  &Dm  ihoK,  except 
wheD  thej  iKtnd  Ihs  riven,  which  thcf  do 
with  ths  tUs ;  ind  in  nrtun  of  which  it  i>  n- 
muked,  that  tLeyippevilougtlme before  the; 
q»ini,  bmng  tiken  in  ibandmnce  in  the  Thimei 
■od  Dee  in  NoTcmher  mnd  two  incceeding 
monthi;  in  otherTiTeranot  until  Fehrtivy,ud 
Id  HaRh  ud  April  Ihty  (jMwa,  wd  ue  tctj 
pnliflc;  iflsr  wliich  the^  ell  retam  to  the 
hII  mtei,  indue  not  seen  In  the  liTcn  until 
the  next  Muon.  It  hu  been  obwmd,  th«t 
ibej  nenr  come  1*10  the  Mene^  k  long  ■■ 
then  ii  tBj  mow  mtcr  in  iti  cumnt ;  tad 
thet  in  the  spring  and  bcgioning  of  lummcT 
thej  will  ran  Further  up  thui  in  the  decline 
of  the  >ear;  they  mr«  dto  to  be  met  with  in 
the  docki  that  arc  opened  for  the  ivception  of 
ahipa.  The  amelt  ia  of  a  Tci^  hcwitiful  form 
and  eoloni,  the  head  i>  tranaparent,  and  the 
(kin  in  general  ao  tliin  that  irith  a  good  mi- 
croecope  the  dnmla^on  of  ita  blood  ma;  be 
Been ;  the  iridea  are  aUrery,  the  pu]nl  of  a  full 
blaeh,  the  nnder  jaw  ia  rather  prominent,  in 
the  front  of  the  upper  aie  fonr  large  teeth, 
thoie  in  the  aUea  of  both  are  imill ;  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  are  two  ron,  and  on  the 
tongne  two  other*  of  large  teeth  ;  the  colour 
rf  the  back  ia  whitiafa,  with  a  caM  of  green, 

Sherlin,  t.  A  fish. 


beneath  which  it  i>  nried  with  blue,  and  ihm 
tueoeedi  a  beautiful  glow  of  a  ailTcrj  hue  ; 
the  acalea  are  amall  and  readily  drop  off;  tbe 
tail  ia  forked  j  Ibo  fleth  ia  tender,  ud  of  a 
delkste  taale.  Theie  flah  Taiy  grcatlj  in 
■lie,  the  largeat  Mr.  P.  erei  heard  of  na  thir- 
teen incbea  long,  and  we^ed  hilf  a  pound  1 
they  are  often  told  in  the  London  itreett  un- 
der the  name  of  dried  aparlingi,  being  iplit 
nnd  dried,  and  are  recommended  hj  the  gen- 
tlemen who  take  their  gilla  of  1  moiriiog,  aa 
Hiding  to  the  wine  a  ]iarticnlar  leliih. 

The  ameh  ia  to  be  angled  for  (when  the 
tide  rum  up  ia  preferable)  with  a  patemoater 
line,  having  five  or  ax  hooki  it  man;  inchi* 
from  each  other,  and  baited  diffeienllj.  The 
beat  bail  la  very  imall  freah  ahrimpi  (not 
boiled),  or  the  tail  of  a  boiled  one  ;  next  to 
theie  are  gentlea  ud  red  pHte ;  alao  that 
made  of  boiled  ihrimp*.  Hne  white  bread,  and 
a  little  honey;  cadia,  blood-worma;  and  they 
will  aometimea  take  a  hitof  thnrown  apecies; 
■ome  crumbi  of  bread  tteeped  la  water  ahonld 
be  DOW  and  then  thrown  in  to  keep  them  to.. 

Walton  mendoni,  that,  many  yean  ilnee, 
in  the  month  of  Angnat,  tuch  vaat  qnantiliei 
of  amelti  nine  up  the  Tbamea,  that  WDmen 
and  children  became  anglen  for  them ;  md 
that  in  one  day,  between  London  bridge  and 
Greenwich,  not  fewer  than  2,000  peraonavere 
thai  employed. 
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Smith,  :  One  who  for|^  with  his  hammer ;  one  who  works  in  meUls. 

SuiTHY,  ».  The  workshop  of  a  smith. 

Snaffle,  t.  A  hridle  which  crosses  the  nose ;  a  kind  of  bit  for  a  bridle. 

Snafplb,  ff.  To  bridle,  to  bold  in  bridle,  to  manage. 

Snakb,  «.  A  serpent  of  the  oriparoos  land,  distinguished  from  tbe  riper. 

The  snake's  bite  is  harmless. 
Snap,  «.  To  break  at  once;  to  brwk  short;  to  bite;  to  catch  snddeolj 

and  unexpectedlj. 
Snap,  t.  The  act  of  breaking  with  a  quick  motion  ;  a  quick  eager  bite ;  a 

catch.     Snappish,  a.  Eager  to  bite ;  peerish  ;  sharp  in  reply. 
Snarb,*.  Anything  set  to  catch  an  aoima],  agin,  a  net;  anything  by 

which  one  is  entrapped  or  entangled.     The  wire  by  which  bares  aod 

rabbits  are  poached  ;  honehair  loops  to  take  small  birds. 
Snare,  c.  To  entrap,  to  entangle. 
SfARL,  V.  To  growl,  as  an  angry  animal. 
Shet,  «.  oh.  The  £it  of  a  deer. 
Ships,  t.  A  small  fen  fowl  with  a  limg  bilL 


Tb*  weight  at  thk  tpetfaa  ii  iboat  foor 
BDiKM;  length  nor  twilre  <iiGh«i;  tba  Ull 
thns  inchn  long,  iuikj ;  in  mdu  tha  bug  it 
lighter,  llMtith,  (od  rough  H  the  end ;  iiidet 
dniky;  crown  of  tiie  bead  bltek,  wlUi  alon- 
gitiutinal  light  nilbiu  lino  down  tba  middle ; 
from  the  hue  of  the  upper  mudlbla  inother 
Hne  of  the  Bine  eiriour  puMM  on  eadi  eide 
enr  Iho  tjtt;  between  tba  bill  end  eye  ii  k 
daakr^iae;  the  Ihrott white;  dieeka,  iwck, 
ud  ujiptt  breeet,  mottled  with  black  and 
light  letngineiu ;  the  beck  and  ta{iDlui  lie 


black,  boned  with  i;«nigiiuxu.ttinra,  mJ 
itripad  with  jellowiih  bnftoiloaT,  in  Inij 
tndind  Ibei ;  the  qnilli  >n  Unck,  tke  tnt 
edged  with  white ;  the  acconduiea  dpped  with 
tba  wne;  thoae  next  tba  bod;irB,wi^  thdi 
csTBta,  ibiated,  and  hvRd  wilb  light  fan- 
giDOU ;  lower  bmit  and  bellj  whits ;  to* 
bnnm;  iqipcr  tail  covnta  bnnm,  bamdnlb 
black;  tha  tall  oaudttaarHnitMiibUd&a. 
then,  boned  and  apottad  whh  dnll  ora^ucd 
toward*  the  osd,  with  a  narrow  bar  of  bladt 
near  the  tip,  iriiei*  it  ii  pal*  ndbna;  b^ 
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vuy ;  in  lomo  diuk j  or  leadi^oloiir,  others 
KToen. 

This  is  a  plentiM  spedos  in  most  parts  of 
England ;  and  is  ^und  in  all  sitnadons,  in 
high  as  well  as  low  lands,  depending  mncfa 
on  the  weather.  In  rtarj  wet  times  it  resorts 
to  the  hills ;  at  other  times  frequents  marshes, 
where  it  can  penetrate  its  Ull  into  the  earth 
after  worms,  which  are  its  principal  food.      ^ 

Some  few  remain  with  ns  the  whole  year, 
and  breed  in  the  more  eztensiTe  marshes  and 
mountainoQS  bogs.  We  have  frequently 
taken  the  young  before  they  could  fly,  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  in  Scotland.  Near 
Penryn,  in  Cornwall,  there  is  a  marsh  where 
aevenl  breed  annually,  and  where  we  have 
taken  their  eggs,  which  are  four  in  number, 
of  an  oUtscoous  colour,  blotched  and  spotted 
with  rufous-brown ;  some  with  dusky  blotches 
at  the  larger  end.  The  nest  is  made  of  the 
materiab  around  it ;  coarse  grass,  ai^  some- 
times  heath.  It  is  placed  on  a  stump  or  dry 
spot,  near  a  plash  or  swampy  place ;  the  eggs 
like  those  of  the  lapwing,  placed  invariably 
with  their  ends  inwards,  bdng  much  pointed; 
their  weight  three  drachms  and  a  half. 

In  the  breeding  season,  the  snipe  changes 
its  note  entirely  from  that  it  makes  in  the 
winter.  The  male  will  keep  on  wing  for  an 
hour  together,  mounting  like  a  laric,  utterii^ 
a  shrill,  piping  noise;  it  then  descends  with 
great  velocity,  making  a  bleating  sound,  not 
unlike  an  old  goat,  which  is  repeated  alter- 
nately  round  die  spot  possessed  by  the  female, 
especially  while  ahe  is  sitting  on  her  nest. 
This  bird  has  been  met  with  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world. 

Great  Snipe,  (Soolopa  Mediay^-Siie 
between  the  woodcock  and  snipe;  weight 
eight  ounces;  length  sixteen  inches;  bill 
four  inches  long,  and  like  that  of  the  woodcock ; 
crown  of  the  head  black,  divided  down  the 
middle  by  a  pale  stripe ;  over  and  beneath 
ctach  eye  another  of  the  same ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  very  like  the  common  snipe ;  be- 
neath  white ;  tite  feathers  tdgod  with  dusky 
black  on  the  neck,  breast,  and  sides;  and 
those  of  the  belly  spotted  with  the  same,  but 
the  middle  of  it  is  plain  white ;  quills  dusky ; 
tail  reddish,  the  two  middle  feathers  plain, 
the  others  baned  with  black;  l^  black. 
He  adds,  **  this  is  a  rare  species.**  A  fine  spe- 
cimen of  it  was  shot  in  Lancaahiie,  now  in 
the  Leverian  Museum,  said  also  to  have  been 

met  with  in  Kent 

•  •  • 

There  are  a  good  many  snipes  in  the  vid- 
nity  of  that  place ;  the  marshes,  however,  fre- 
qnented  by  those  birds,  are  not  very  ezten- 
sive,  and  may  easily  be  hunted  in  much  less 
than  a  day ;  but  if  aperson  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  ground,  bettei-  snipe  shooting  is 
haidly  to  he  met  with  in  any  country.    As  a 


proof  of  this,  I  have  bagged  upwards  of  thirty 
brace  of  those  birds  in  seven  or  eight  hours. 
These  were  either  the  common  or  double 
snipe,  as  I  was  careless  of  wasting  my  powder 
and  dbot  about  the  jack  or  half  snipe. 

The  double  or  solitary  snipe,  I  usually 
found  singly,  or  at  most  in  pairs.  They  were 
generally  so  fiit  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  fly ; 
indeed,  if  flushed,  their  flight  was  usually  very 
short,  and  they  presently  settled  again.  They 
were  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  common 
snipe,  and  from  their  heavy  and  steady  fli^t 
they  presented  the  easiest  mark  possible. 
They  are  considered  to  be  most  delicious  eat- 
ing ;  four  couple  was  the  greatest  number  of 
those  birds  that  I  ever  kSled  in  Sweden  in 
any  one  day.  They  were  by  no  means  plen- 
tiful in  the  vicinity  of  Gottenbuig. 

•  •  • 

The  double  snipe  is  a  bird  of  passage,  and 
among  those  which  arrive  the  latest ;  in  co- 
lour speckled  grey,  with  a  long  bill.  At  the 
end  of  July,  when  the  meadows  are  mowed, 
the  shooting  of  these  birds  with  the  pointer 
commences,  and  continues  till  towards  the 
end  of  September.  They  may  also  be  shot 
during  the  spring ;  but  I  have  observed  this 
has  dimimshed  Uie  autumn  shooting.  In  the 
whole  round  of  sporting,  this  affords  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures.  These  birds  are  easy 
to  shoot ;  and  in  some  places,  fifty  or  sixty, 
and  considerably  more,  may  be  shot  in  a  day, 
particularly  in  autunm,  when  they  are  so 
fat  that  they  almost  burst  their  skins.     They 

are  most  delicious  eating. 

•  •  • 

In  the  heather  surrounding  a  small  lake  in 
the  island  of  Hoy,  in  the  Orkneys,  I  found  in 
the  month  of  August,  in  1817,  the  nests  of 
ten  or  twelve  couple  of  snipes.  I  was  grouse 
shootii^  and  my  dog  continually  pointed  them, 
and  as  there  were  sometimes  three  young 
ones  and  two  old  ones  in  the  nest,  the  scent 
was  verypowerfuL 

Snipes  are  usually  fiittest  in  frosty  weather, 
which  I  believe  is  owing  to  this,  that  in  such 
weather  they  haunt  only  wum  springs,  where 
worms  are  abundant,  and  they  do  not  willingly 
quit  these  places,  so  that  they  have  plenty  of 
nourishment  and  rest,  both  circumstances 
&vourahle  to  &t.  In  wet  open  weather  they 
are  often  obliged  to  make  long  flights,  and  their 
food  is  more  distributed.  The  jack-snipe  feeds 
upon  smaller  insects  than  the  snipe,  small 
white  hurvK,  such  as  are  found  in  bladt  bogs, 
are  its  favourite  food,  but  I  have  genersUy 
found  seeds  in  its  stomach,  once  hempseed,  and 
always  gravel.  I  know  not  where  the  jack- 
snipe  breeds,  but  I  suspect  fiir  north.  I  never 
saw  their  nests  or  young  ones  in  Germany, 
France,  Hungary,  Illyria,  or  the  Britbh  Islands. 

In  1828,  in  the  drains  about  Labach,  in  Il- 
lyria, common  snipes  were  seen  in  the  middle 
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of  July.  The  first  doable  snipes  appeared  the 
first  week  in  September,  when  likewise  wood^ 
cocks  were  seen ;  the  first  jack-snipe  seen,  did 
not  appear  undl  three  weeks  later  than  the 
29th  of  September.  I  was  informed  at  Co- 
penhagen,  that  the  jack-snipe  certainly  breeds 
in  Zealand,  and  I  saw  a  nest  with  its  eg^  said 
to  be  from  the  island  of  Sandholm,  opposite 
Copenhagen,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  bird 
and  the  double  snipe  sometimes  make  their 
nests  in  the  marshes  of  Hoktein  and  Hanover. 
An  excellent  sportsman  and  good  observer  in- 
fbnns  me,  that  in  the  great  royal  decoy,  or 
marsh  preserve,  near  Hanover,  he  has  had 
ocular  proof  of  double  snipes  being  raised  from 
the  nest  there ;  but  these  birds  require  solitude 
and  perfect  quiet,  and,  as  their  food  is  peculiar, 
they  demand  a  great  extent  of  mushy  meadow. 
Their  stomach  is  the  thinnest  among  birds  of 
the  scolopax  tribe,  and,  as  I  have  said  before, 
their  food  seems  to  be  entirely  the  larvn  of  the 
tiibusD,  or  congenerous  flies. 

Snipe  Shooting, — Snipes  when  plenty  af- 
ford very  excellent  sport,  it  being  iJlowed  to 
be  the  pleasantest,  on  account  of  the  quick 
succession  of  shots;  this  is  also  the  best  shoot- 
ing for  practice,  seldom  failing  to  make  indif- 
ferent shots  most  excellent  ones.  There  is  no 
shooting  that  presents  such  a  variety  of  shots, 
scarcely  any  two  being  alike. 

These  birds  usually  fly  against  the  wind, 
therefore  every  snipe-shooter  should  walk 
down  it,  as  by  that  means  the  bird,  if  he  rises 
before  him,  will  fly  back,  and  coming  round 
him,  describe  a  kind  of  circle;  or  at  least  his 
flight,  for  a  certain  distance,  will  not  lengthen 
tlM  shot,  allowing  him  a  certain  time  to  cover 
the  bird  and  take  good  aim ;  for  if  he  gets  up 
before  him,  and  diould  by  chance  go  down  the 
wind,  or  from  him,  it  is  then  the  most  diflScult 
shot.  It  will  be  proper,  in  this  case,  to  let  the 
bird  get  a  little  distance  from  him,  as  then  he 
will  fly  steadier  and  the  slightest  grain  will 

fetch  him  to  the  ground. 

•  •  • 

When  shooting  snipes  in  the  vicinity  of  Got- 
tenburg,  one^s  sport  mainly  depends  on  the 
weather.  If  it  blows  hard  from  the  westward, 
a  strong  current  sets  into  the  river  from  the 
North  Sea ;  this  impedes  its  course,  and  causes 
it  to  overflow  its  bounds,  in  which  case  many 
of  the  marshes  become  partially  overflown, 
when  the  snipes,  from  finding  little  shelter, 
usually  Ue  light,  and  are  difficult  to  approach. 
If,  on  the  countrary,the  wind  should  be  mod^ 
nte,  or  from  the  eastward,  and  the  water  con- 
eequently  low,  those  birds  have  abundance  of 
cover,  and  it  is  easy  therefore  to  get  within 

range  of  them. 

•  •  • 

Pointers  ue  made  use  of  by  many  in  shooting 
this  species  of  birds,  and,  what  is  very  singular, 
although  these  birds  are  so  diminutive,  in 


comparison  vnth  game  which  pointers  are  most 
accustomed  to,  yet  they  will  stand  equally 
staunch  to  them;  even  to  the  jack-anqie, 
^riiich  is  the  smallest  of  these  birds.  If  yen 
make  use  of  a  pointer  it  oi^t  to  be  a  very 
old  staunch  one,  for  two  reasons ;  the  first  is, 
that  this  diversion  not  only  qrails  yonng  oii», 
but  slacks  their  mettle,  as  the  points  come  so 
fiwt  upon  them,  that  if  they  become  habituated 
to  snipes,  they  will  not  look  for  other  game, 
by  reason  of  their  getting  a  number  of  poaiits 
without  any  exertion;  secondly,  a  young 
pointer  will  be  too  quick  for  the  snipe,  on 
the  contrary,  an  old  one  would  not  he  able 
to  go  out  of  a  very  slow  pace,  and,  if  under 
good  comnutnd,  irill  give  die  most  aatas&c- 
tion.  When  these  birds  are  very  plenty, 
the  snipe-shooters  never  make  use  of  a  de^ 
as  they  always  walk  them  up,  which  is  foui^ 
to  answer  best,  and  afford  the  most  qiort. 

A  pointer  that  is  much  used  fw  grouse  or 
partridge,  should  never  be  taken  out  snipe  er 
pheasant  shooting ;  for  if  he  onoe  gets  accna. 
tomed  to  snipes,  he  will  often  baulk  yoa  on 
the  moors  in  the  grousing  season;  f(M'  as 
snipes  are  frequently  met  with  at  that  time 
on  them,  if  he  p<Hnt8  one,  he  may  oftm  give 
you  a  good  walk  and  trouble,  befofre  yon  get 
to  him,  supposing  it  is  game,  and  yon  are  not 
a  little  mortified  to  find  it  only  a  snipe :  aad 
if  accustomed  to  pheasants,  he  will  be  always 
puizling  about  hedges,  and  not  beat  his  gronnd 
as  he  ought  to  do.  An  old  pointer  nuty  also 
be  made  use  of  for  pheasants,  as  vrell  as  snipes. 

The  jack-snipe  (  Vide  Jduoock)  is  esteemed 
the  most  difficult  shot,  although  he  seldom, 
on  rising,  makes  any  twistings  or  twinings, 
and  will  alight  or  jntch  again,  after  being  fired 
at,  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards.  Every 
sportsman  that  has  been  much  accustomed  to 
snipe-shootii^,  will  allow,  that  a  jack-snipe 
will  suflfer  himself  to  be  &red  at  twenty  times 
in  the  same  field,  and  will  pitch  each  time  so 
close  to  the  shooter,  that  he  frequently  con- 
ceives  that  he  has  wounded  him.  They  lie 
so  close,  that  a  staunch  pointer  mi^t  remain 
at  his  point  until  the  moon  changed,  as  this 
bird  will  not  rise  until  forced  to  do  so.  Amoat 
curious  circumstance  which  occurred  respectii^ 
a  jack-snipe  that  was  sprung  several  times  by 
a  Mr.  MoUoy,  formerly  a  quarter-master  of 
the  64th  regiment,  while  he  was  quartered 
at  Geneva  barracks,  Ireland,  is  well  worth 
relating:  he  r^nlarly,  after  his  duty  was 
done,  or  if  he  could  possibly  obtain  leave  for 
a  day,  used  to  equiq>  himself  for  shooting,  snd 
always  spruiq^  ^is  jack-snipe,  at  which  be 
fired  and  followed,  and  the  bird  used  to  pitdi 
so  close  to  him  at  times,  that  he  was  confident 
he  had  shot  it,  and  used  to  run  to  take  it  ap, 
when,  to  his  great  surprise,  it  would  rise  sad 
fly  a  little  farther ;  he  actually  acknowle^ed 
he  fired,  one  day,  eighteen  times  at  this  bird. 
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and  after  ahoodng  at  it  for  the  whole  season, 
he  ha]^ned  to  be  crossing  the  hog  it  ky  in, 
when  he  put  it  np,  and  exchdming,  ""  there^s 
my  old  friend,**  throw  his  stick  at  it,  and 
killed  it  on  the  spot.  Whenerer,  after,  any 
of  his  brother  officers  fonnd  a  jack-snipe,  they 
were  always  sure  to  say,  **  there  goes  Quarter- 
master Molloy.** 

In  Ireland,  in  the  bottoms  of  the  county  of 
Limerick,  about  Charleville,  these  birds  are 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  as  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  hear  of  a  person  shooting  twenty  brace 
of  them  in  the  morning.  The  late  Sir  Geoige 
Dunbar,  of  the  14th  regiment  of  Light  Dra- 
goons, when  quartered  at  Charleville,  won  a 
considerable  wager  by  shooting  forty-three 


brace  between  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
four  in  the  afternoon ;  and  what  appears  still 
more  extraordinary  is,  that  although  there  are 
so  many  sportsmen  about  that  place,  who  fol. 
low  these  birds,  and  others  who  net  them,  yet 
you  find  always  enot^^h  of  sport  the  day  fol- 
lowing ;  for  there  seem  to  be  as  many  snipes, 
after  two  months*  destruction,  as  there  were 
at  the  be^^nning  of  the  season.  The  compiler 
himself  has  shot  twenty  brace,  frequently,  in 
a  day,  in  the  county  of  Cork ;  and,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick,  has  fired  so  often,  that 
he  has  been  forced  to  wait  for  the  barrel  of 
the  gun  to  cool,  before  he  durst  attempt  to 
reload.  _  Thortwille — Daniel —  Lloffd — 
Latham — Grieff, 


Snort,  v.  To  blow  through  the  nose,  as  a  high*mettled  horse. 

Snoud,  s.  The  finer  part  of  the  line  to  which,  in  sea-fishing,  the  hook  is 

immediatelj  attached. 
Soap,  9,  A  substance  used  in  washing. 

Soar,  v.  To  fly  aloft,  to  tower ;  to  flj  without  visible  action  of  the  wings. 
Soar,  s.  Towering  flight ;  the  flight  of  the  eagle  and  falcon. 
Soar  Hawk,  s.  So  termed  firom  the  time  she  leaves  the  ^jiie  until  she 

mews  her  feathers. 
Sociable,  «.  A  kind  of  phaeton,  with  two  seats  &cing  each  other,  and  a 

box  for  the  driyer. 
Soil,  9,  Dirt,  spot,  foulness ;  land,  country ;  dung,  compost ;  cut  grass 

given  to  cattle ;  to  take  soil,  in  hunting ;  to  go  into  water. 
Solder,  v.  To  unite  or  fiisten  with  any  kind  of  metallic  cement ;  to  mend, 

to  unite  anything  broken.    Solder,  s.  Metallic  cement. 
Sole,  s.  The  bottom  of  the  foot ;  the  bottom  of  the  shoe  ;  the  part  of  any 

thing  that  touches  the  ground ;  a  kind  of  sea  fish.  Soles  will  take  a  bait 

freely ;  but  they  are  generally  taken  with  a  trawl  net. 
Solid,  a.  Not  fluid ;  not  hollow,  compact,  dense. 
Soluble,  o.  Capable  of  dissolution  or  separation  of  parts. 
SoLUND  or  Solan  Goose,  s.  A  fowl  in  bigness  and  feather  very  like  a 

tame  goose,  but  his  bill  longer.     Vide  Puffin. 
Song,  s.  Anything  modulated  in  the  utterance ;  a  ballad,  a  poem,  lay, 

strain ;  poetry,  poesy ;  notes  of  birds ;  an  old  song,  a  trifle. 

Song  ofSird8.^'A»  the  song  of  Inrds  is 
not  allowed  to  be  the  effect  of  lo^e,  by  an 
honourable  author  on  the  subject  of  singing 
birds  (Daines  Barrington),we  shall  endeavour 
to  elucidate  this  matter  from  experiments  on 
birds  in  their  natural  wild  state;  and  also 
endeavour  to  prove  that  their  notes  are  in- 
nate, contrary  to  that  author's  opinion.  That 
confined  birds  will  learn  the  song  of  others 
they  are  constantly  kept  with,  there  is  no 
doubt ;  bat  then  it  is  genenlly  blended  with 


Uiat  peculiar  to  the  species.  In  the  8|»ing, 
the  very  great  exertions  of  the  male  birds  in 
their  vociferous  notes  are  certainly  the  calls  to 
love ;  and  the  peculiar  note  of  each  is  an  un- 
erring mark  for  each  to  discover  its  own  spe- 
cies. If  a  confined  bird  had  learned  the  soi^ 
of  another,  without  retaining  any  part  of  its 
natural  notes,  and  was  set  at  liberty,  it  is  pro^ 
bable  it  would  never  find  a  mate  of  its  own 
species ;  and  even  supposing  it  did,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  the  young  of  that  bird  would 
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be  dettitate  of  iti  nadre  notes ;  for  if  nett. 
ling  lurds  bave  no  innftto  notoi  peculiar  to 
the  tpeoiei,  and  their  toog  ia  only  learned 
from  the  parent  bud,  how  are  we  to  aoooont 
for  the  inwiable  note  each  species  possesses, 
when  it  happens  that  two  difforent  species  are 
bred  up  in  the  same  bush,  or  in  one  rtry  con- 
tigttouB,  or  when  hatched  or  fostered  by  a  dif- 
ferent species.        •  •  • 

Although  there  appears  considemble  force 
in  these  aigumenta  of  Montaga,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  be  of  opinion,  that  birds  sing  most 
frequently  from  Joy  and  buoyancy  of  spirits, 
and  not  unfroquently  in  triumphant  defiance 
of  TiTslry  or  attack.  I  have  a  red-breast  at 
present,  who  will  sing  out  whencTer  I  Bn^> 
my  fingers  at  him ;  and  the  sedge-bird  sings 
when  a  stone  is  thrown  into  the  bush  where 
he  may  be. 

Syme*s  remafks  upon  the  songs  of  birds, 
are  worth  quoting.  The  notes,  he  says,  of 
soft-billed  Mrds,  are  finely-toned,  mellow,  and 
plaintive ;  those  of  the  hard-billed  species  are 
sprightly,  cheerful,  and  rapid.  This  difier- 
enoe  proceeds  from  the  construction  of  the 
larynx ;  as  a  laige  pipe  of  an  organ  produces 
a  deeper  and  more  mellow-toned  note  than  a 
small  pipe,  so  the  trachea  of  Uie  nightingale, 
which  is  wider  than  that  of  the  canary,  sends 
forth  a  deeper  and  more  mellow-toned  note. 
Soft-billed  birds,  also,  sing  more  fit>m  the 
lower  part  of  the  throat  than  the  hard-billed^ 
species.  This,  together  with  the  greater 
width  of  the  larynx  of  the  nightingale  and 
other  soft-billed  warblers,  fully  accounts  for 
their  soft,  round,  mellow  notes,  compared  with 
the  shrill,  sharp,  and  clear  notes  of  the  ca- 
nary  and  other  bard-billed  songsters.  In  a  com- 
prehennve  sense,  the  complete  song  of  birds 
includes  all  the  notes  they  are  capable  of  ut- 
tering ;  and,  taken  in  this  sense,  it  is  analo- 
gous to  the  speech  of  man.  It  is  the  vehicle 
through  which  these  little  creatures  commu- 
nicate and  convey  to  eadi  other  their  mntual 
wishes  and  their  wants.  It  may  be  divided 
into  six  distmct  separate  sounds  or  parts,  each 
of  which  is  very  expressive,  even  to  us,  of 
the  feelings  which  agitate  the  bird  at  the  mo- 
ment To  describe  their  soi^  more  fully,  we 
shall  divide  it  in  the  following  nutnner : — 

First — ^The  calLnote  of  the  male  in  spring. 

Second — ^The  loud,  dear,  sident,  fierce 
notes  of  defiance. 


Third—The  soft,  tender,  liill,  melodioBs, 
love  warble. 

Fourth— The  notes  of  fesr  or  alarm, 
danger  spproaches  the  nest 

Fifth^-iThe  note  of  alarm,  or  war-cry, 
a  bird  of  prey  i^ipesrs. 

fiirth..  The  note  the  parent-birds  ntber  to 
their  brood,  and  the  diirp  or  note  of  tibe 
young. 

The  note  of  the  youqg  may  be  again  £. 
vided  into  two ;  that  which  th^  utter  while 
in  the  nest,  snd  the  chirp  after  diey  hnve  left 
it ;  for  they  are  very  distinct  somida  or  notes; 
to  which  may  be  added,  a  soft,  nunrmnriag 
kind  of  note,  emitted  by  die  male,  wfafle  he 
is  feeding  the  female  in  die  nest ;  and  also  bj 
her  while  she  is  receiving  the  food.  The 
call-note ;  the  warble  of  love ;  and  the  notes 
of  defiance,  or  prelude  to  battle,  seem  only  to 
be  understood  by  Inrds  of  the  same  species, 
at  least  in  a  wild  state.  Periiapa,  in  a  alate 
of  domesticadon,  birds  of  different  genoa,  if 
nesrly  aUied,  may  partially  comprdiend  these 
notes,  as  the  canary  bird  does  the  notes  of  the 

siskin,  the  goldfindi,  and  the  linnet 

•  •  • 

All  the  notes  comprised  in  the  song  of 
birds  convey  delight  to  the  mind  of  a  lover  of 
nature ;  but  the  bird-fenders  only  pnxe  then- 
love  warble,  and  notes  of  defiance;  diese 
notes,  and  these  only,  he  considers  to  be  dieir 
song.  The  musical  notes  of  birda,  iriiedia' 
of  love  or  war,  are  sweet,  and  really  charm- 
ing in  themselves ;  but  they  perhape  poor  on 
the  mind  a  greater  degree  of  pleasure  than 
mere  sound  is  capable  of  conveying — ^we  mean 
the  recollections  of  youdiful  days,  of  endear- 
ing incidents,  or  of  scenes  connected  widi 
country  pleasure.  We  ourselves  prefer  the 
mellow,  plaintive  melody  of  die  soft-billod 
spedes ;  but  others  give  the  palm  to  the 
cheerful  warble  of  the  hard-billed  tribe ;  which 
of  these  two  styles  is  the  sweetest  melody  we 
cannot  detennine.  Both  warblea  may  be 
equally  fine;  and  the  [Hreferenoe,  perhaps, 
may  depend  on  taste  and  feeling.  Bat  it  is 
allowed,  by  all  who  have  an  ear  for  mune,  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  who  have  an  ear  and 
love  for  simple  natursl  melody,  that  the  song 
or  warble  of  birds  is  truly  delightful ;  but  aU 
their  musical  notes  cease  as  soon  as  the  brood 
is  hatched.— Jlfon/^^M — Spme — Rennie. 


Soporific,  a.  Causing  sleep,  opiate. 

SoREL,  9.  A  buck  of  the  third  year. 

Soup,  s.  Strong  decoction  of  flesh  for  the  table. 

Hawker*s  rodpe  for  a  mountun  soup  is  adds  also  a  cabbage;  here  John  Bull  may 

simple  and  excellent — Probatum  Mf^— £d.  {dease  himself.)    Pot  them  into  two  quarts 

Three  pounds  of  meat,  a  large  carrot,  two  of  water,  to  simmer  away  till  reduced  to  duee 

onions,  and  two  turnips.     (The  Frenchman  pints.    Let  him  season  the  soup  to  the  taale. 
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ynth  pappcr,  Mlt,  herbi,  &c  He  miut  tbm 
cat  off  aqiuie,  ■  pound  of  the  fstteit  put 
of  tbe  melt,  md  put  it  uidE,  letting  (he  reit 
boil  completelj  to  piece*.  After  he  hu  well 
ikUnmed  off  the  ttt,  tnd  •tnined  tbe  Mmp, 
let  him  put  it  by  till 


I   your 


t  joar 


deputy  cook  from  helping  himeel^  and  filling 
it  up  with  nter,  let  Iuid  Iwve  t,  putnsnhip  in 
Che  concern,  vid  wheu  he  hu  occuion  to 
quit  the  room,  ho  ihould  either  lock  the  door, 
orleiTe  one  of  your  rally  dog«  for  a  »enlr7. 

Yob  will  then  luie  t  good  whoieaoms 
grnvy-toup  to  begin  with,  ind  tfierwuds  eome 
lender  meal,  which,  if  eaten  with  muttitd,  • 
little  row  pinley  chapped  fine,  ind  ■  few  w. 
chovies,  yau  will,  it  ii  preiumsd,  find  u  ex- 
cellent diah.  A  pot  of  uchoriei  might  mnly 
be  curied  in  ■  portmanteen,  being,  of  ill  the 
from  to  oiUahop,  one  of  the  moit 
pot(*bte  end  moM  lueful — Haalcrr. 


iry  iportinun  ought  to  do,  let 
tne  soup  ee  put  on  the  fiie  for  twenty  mi- 
nutet,  with  lome  frtth  Tcgetiblei,  (if  you  like 
to  here  them,)  ud,  for  the  lut  ten  minutce, 
boil  agiua  the  iquiio  piece  of  rneet  which 
was  reeerved.  Another  neccesery  pert  of  the 
recipe  bIh  ihoold  bo  pteecribed,  leit  the  diah 
should  Cdl  into  diuepute.     To  prevent  the 

Sow,  t.  A  female  pig)  the  female  of  a  boar ;  an  oblong  mass  of  lead ;  an 

insect,  a  millepede. 
Spade,  t.  The  iastrament  of  digging ;  a  suit  of  cards. 
Spadillb,  9.  The  ace  of  epades  at  ombre  and  quBdrille. 
Spancountbb,  or  Spanparthino,  j.  obt.  A  play  at  iriiich  money  is 

thrown  within  a  span  or  mark. 
Spaniel,  *.  A  dag  used  for  sport  in  the  field,  remariiable  for  sagacity  and 

obedience. 


AmittmiciJ  Cltaracler  <^  Spanieli. — 

The  head  Tory  moderately  elongattd ;  the 
parietal  bbnca  do  not  approach  each  other 
aboTe  the  templet,  hut  diTerge  and  iwell  out 
BO  u  to  enlarge  the  forehead  and  the  cerebral 
caiily.  Thia  group  include!  the  moit  neeful 
and  intelligent  doga. 

Vu.  G—Spaniel,  Con.  /am.  exirariut. 
LiVH.  The  name  of  the  t^uiiel  race  ia  dc 
fired  from  ita  anppooed  original  country,  Bpain. 

The  iub-Taiietie>  are — a,  The  imaller 
apaniel,  with  a  amalL  round  bead,  the  ears 
and    tail  covered  with  long  hair;    b.  King 


Charlea'a  apaniel.  Can.  brarifiilii,  Lnm. ; 
e,  La  Pyrame,  Burr. ;  d.  The  Malteae, 
fiicAon,  Borr. :  e.  The  lion  dog.  Can.  leo. 
niniu,  LiHH. ;  /,  the  Celabmn  dog;  g.  The 
bunting  apaniel  or  cocker,  which  yielda  tbe 
aetter,  Can.  index,  Lihh.  Addenda— Tbe 
Newfoundknd  dog;  The  Alpine  ipaniel. 

Var.  F — The  water  apaniel,  Canif  aqaa- 
Rem,  Lihh.  ;  chien  barbat.  Bcfr. 

Sub-Tarictiei a,  imall  water  apaniel,  petit 

barbet.  Burr. ;  eAunt  griffaa,  a  dog  between 
the  water  apaniel  and  the  ihepherdTi  deg. — 

K  K 
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Spar,  v.  To  fight  like  cocks  with  prelusive  strokes ;  to  box  with  glomes. 
Spark,  «.  A  small  particle  of  fire,  or  kindled  matter ;  anything  shinii^ ; 

anything  vivid  or  active. 
Sparrow  {Passer  domesHcus,  Aldrovand),  s,  A  small  bird. 


Hub  weU-known  species  wdghi  near  seven 
drschms;  length  about  six  inches;  the  bUl  is 
dasky ;  iridee  hazel ;  the  crown  of  the  head 
aah-eolonr ;  round  the  eye,  and  between  that 
and  the  bill,  is  black ;  behind  the  eyes,  sur- 
rounding the  back  part  of  the  head,  bay; 
cheeks,  white;  chin  and  under  part  of  the 
neck,  black,  mixed  with  grey;  belly,  dirty 
wtiite ;  the  ooverts  of  the  wings  are  dLestnut 
and  black  mixed,  with  a  whitish  bar  across 
them ;  the  back  a  mixture  of  black  and  ru- 
fous; quills  dusky,  with  rufous  edges;  tail 
dusky,  edged  with  grey;  legs  brown.  The 
bill  of  the  female  is  lighter ;  behind  the  eye  a 
line  of  wiiite ;  the  head  and  whole  upper  parts 
are  brown,  the  under  dirty  white,  duhed  with 
ash-oolour;  no  black  on  tiie  chin  or  neck.  In 
the  countiy  the  sparrow  exhibits  a  gloss  and 
intermixture  of  colours  rarely  to  be  seen  in 
those  inhabiting  Urge  towns,  which, soon  be- 
come  of  a  dingy  and  almost  uniform  hue, 
fiom  the  aocumidation  of  dust  and  smoke  upon 
their  plumage. 

The  spaiTow  is  well  known  in  every  part 
of  Engluid ;  it  inhalnta  the  dwellings  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  taking  possession  of  the 
humble  thatched  cottage  in  preference  to  the 
sumptuous  palace.  It  is  rarely  seen  ftr  from 
the  habitation  of  man,  as  it  delights  in  the 
fruits  of  his  labour ;  the  highest  cultivated 
parts  produdog  the  greatest  quantity.  It 
might  be  said  of  this  l^d,  as  of  some  species 
of  water  fowl,  which  remaining  always  within 
soundings,  warn  the  mariner  of  his  approach 
to  land;  so  on  the  extensive  and  dreary 
mountains,  not  a  sparrow  is  ever  to  be  seen, 
and  the  si^t  of  one  bespeaks  some  habitation 
near.  It  makes  a  nest  conformable  to  the 
place  it  chooses  for  incubation,  whether  in  a 
hole  of  a  wall,  in  thatch,  or  under  the  tiles 
of  a  house,  or  in  a  window  swallow^s  nest,  it 
must  conform  to  the  size  of  the  place ;  but 
when  the  nest  is  made  in  a  tree,  it  is  of  laige 
size,  and  covered  at  top,  composed  of  hay  and 
straw,  lined  warmly  with  feathers  and  frag, 
ments  of  thread  or  worsted,  bits  of  cloth,  or 
any  refuse  material  of  that  sort,  found  about 
houses. 

This  accommodation  of  the  structure  of  the 
nest  to  the  locality  where  it  is  built,  is  in  no 
instance,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  more 
cons|Hcuous  than  in  the  prooeedii^p  of  the 
house-sparrow.  Dr.  Darwin  mentions,  seem- 
ingly as  an  extraordinary  drcumstanoe,  that 
**in  the  trees  before  Mr.  Levet^s  house,  at 
Litchfield,  there  are  annually  nests  built  by 
sparrows,  a  bird  which  usually  builds  under 


the  tiles  of  houses  or  the  thatch  of  barns  ;* 
but  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  vrovki 
of  Bonnet,  he  would  have  learned  tfast  ia 
Switzerland,  at  least,  the  sparrow  **"  moat  naa. 
ally  (pour  Pardinaire)  builds  near  the  tops 
of  trees,**  while  its  nestling  under  tflea  is  «a 
accidental  exception.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don also,  we  venture  to  say  that  three  pair  «f 
sparrows  build  on  trees  to  one  pair  th^t  ncstk 
in  holes;  and  so  oommooly  is  this  notieed, 
that  the  tree^qwrTow  is  popularly  auppoaed  to 
be  a  different  species  from  the  hoaae-qairov. 
The  tree-sparrow  {Patter  mont^mms)  «f 
Yorkshire  is  indeed  a  diffovnt  speciea,  vriudh 
lays  pale  brown  eggs  without  spots;  but  the 
London  ones,  which  build  either  on  trees  or 
in  holes,  have  not  a  shade  of  diffiorence. 

It  is  worthy  of  nolioe,  that  they  always 
proportion  the  quantity  of  matexiala  to  ihe 
size  of  the  nest  hole,  which  is  generally 
packed  dose,  leaving  only  a  suBScaent  cavity 
for  hatching  the  eggs  and  rearing  tiie  joaag. 
I  have  one  of  these  nests,  for  enniple,  wfaidh 
could  almost  be  hid  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hand,  and  another,  built  about  a  yard  firom  it, 
which  would  fill  a  hat.  When  the  nest  is 
built  on  a  tree,  however,  it  is  always  neariy 
of  the  same  dimensions,  about  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter  each  way.  From  the  bird  neatliqp 
occasionally  in  holes,  it  might  be  iiiiagiiiej 
that  when  it  made  choice  of  a  tree,  it  wwdd 
be  on  account  of  thus  obtaining  a  canopy  of 
thick  boughs  to  form  a  roof;  but,  on  the  ooa- 
trary,  sparrows,  for  the  most  piirt,  aeleet  a 
hi^  exposed  branch,  as  if  they  were  mote 
anxious  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  cats,  than 
of  cold  winds.  When  sparrows  bmld  m  the 
ivied  wall  of  a  house,  ss  they  often  do,  Hkj 
do  not  consider  the  thick  dnstering  of  die 
leaves  above  the  nest  as  a  suffidenUy  waim 
coping;  and  in  such  cases  usually,  if  nut 
always,  construct  a  dome  of  straw,  though 
much  more  sUgbt  than  in  ncats  buHt  on  the 
exposed  branches  of  trees. 

BVom  its  anxiety  to  procure  shelter,  the 
sparrow  indeed  adzes  upon  any  oonvenieDee  it 
can  find  best  adapted  to  ita  porpoie,  wbedna 
that  be  accidental  or  have  been  pr^aied  by 
some  other  bird.  One  very  cogent  reaacm  fer 
this  appears  to  be  its  looking  forward  proapec 
tively  to  the  winter,  for  sparrows  occupy  Uicir 
nests  at  nig^t  throughout  the  year,  and  thoqgh 
they  are  hardy  birds,  they  require  a  wana 
shelter  during  severe  frosts. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  contrivance  is 
resorted  to  in  Britain,  to  entice  birds  to  beild 
in  particular  places,  except  in  the  caae  of  the 
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bouw-ipUTov.  In  the  vicinilj  of  London 
mora  puticnUrly,  pata  uf  ungUied  dcirt  nwe 
of  m)ub-onl  ibipg,  with  >  nanow  hole  fomq 
antnuce,  m  flied  upon  Ifae  mill  of  houiea, 
KTcnl  Teet  below  the  oitb,  tad  the  apurowt 
Endii^  t,  domicile  w  inited  to  thur  hibitt, 
Tsi;  svon  took  poooMlDa  of  enrj  pot  thoi 
provided  tat  them.  Bat  thoM  who  in  h 
on^l  to  accommodate  the  ipnmiwi,  do  it 
not  becsDH  thef  *m  fond  of  thcii  neighbDur. 
hood  or  their  jeljnng  cooccrtl,  but  to  pnveni 
tboir  neatling  onder  the  csto,  vhere  thej  dig 
out  the  mortM-  with  theii  ititnig  billt,  when 
tbej  do  not  find  holn  Ulf[e  enou^  for  theii 
Mnmmodation.  It  prob^lj  never  itmck 
tfaon  win  peraoDi,  that  bj  thai  encounging 
the  qniTDWi  to  breed,  tbe;r  tn  promotitig  the 
increue  of  the  nn,  uid  lUilwt  thej  multipl; 
thor  ipaiTaw  pota  yearly,  they  nuy  be  ilmoat 
cerUin  that  Uie  inpemmneiuic*  will  retort 
to  ovei  noren  their  bijth-plue.  In  Holluld, 
Bquare  boTCfl  an  placed  on  the  honio-topi,  to 
entice  tb*  giork  {AnUa  cieonia)  to  build ; 
and  for  the  nme  purpoM  it  wh  cuitomiry  in 
Fiuce,  in  Belon'i  lime,  to  place  wheell  there, 
a,  pnctjce  Bid  to  be  itill  followed  in  Ktmo 
pvM  of  Oermany. 


The  ifUTow  Uyi  ni  eggi  of  i  wluliih  co- 
lour, ipottcd  with  diuky  brown  or  ■sh.giey, 
■nd  nrying  much  in  the  ihiulet  a>  well  a)  the 
tbickncM  of  Iho  ipoU;  each  weight  from 
foTty-lhin  to  forty-e^bt  graini.  Acctdental 
ruietiet  occar,  auch  m  while,  black,  md  yel- 

Sparrau)  Shooting — If,  howtrer,  Ihere 
•re  penoni  who  still  think  the  )HBcdai  of  ahoot- 
ing  Bwillowi  to  be  of  tidatance  in  acquiring 
the  art,  we  will  venture  to  recommend  ano- 
ther mode  which  ia  nearly  aimilar,  but,  in  our 
opinion, much  better.  Thl>ia,byputling>mt]l 
piecea  of  while  paper  round  the  neclu  ^ajw. 
rows,  or  other  amall  birda,  by  the  mcana  of  a 
hole  eat  in  the  middle  nf  the  paper,  then 
throwing  a  aingle  bird  into  the  air,  Uie  young 
•hooter  may  deliberately  lake  hi>  aim,  for  by 
thii  de<rice  the  flight  of  the  bird  i>  nudered 
Ina  rapid  and  more  ngular,  and  at  the  lame 
time  preienta  a  much  better  mark  forpraclice, 
boaidea  it  afforda  an  eieelleut  divorrion  in 
•eaaona  when  game  cannot  be  piinucd,  or  in 
wet  weartier  from  unde™e»th  the  ahelter  of  a 
•bed  ora  two-door.  Some  of  the  9rtt  ahota  in 
(he  kingdom  have  been  perfected  by  thu  mode. 
— StorUagv — Art  iff  SIteotmg. 


Sparrowhawk  (^A/xytiter  fruigiUarivt,  Ray),  «.  The  female  of  the 
mmket-b&wk. 


T/u  SpammhaaA.  (f  ofeonuiu,  Lioii. ; 
L'EjMmtr,  Burr.)— The  length  of  Ihc  male 
ia  twelve  inchet;  that  of  the  female  fifteen. 
Its  lull  ia  blue,  fnmiahed  with  briitlca  at  the 
bane,  which  overhang  the  notlrilj  \  Iho  colour 
of  the  oyeia  bright  orange;  tho  hfod  ia  flatal 
the  tap,  and  abovo  eiieh  eve  ii  a  atrong  bony 


cotu  it  filjm  external  injury :  from  thia  pro- 
jection a  few  acattcTcd  apota  of  white  form  a 
&int  line  running  backward  towvda  Iho  neck  : 
the  top  of  the  head  and  all  the  upper  parte  of 
(ho  body  an  of  a  duaky  brown  colour ;  on  the 
back  part  nf  Iho  bead  Ibcre  ia  a  funl  lino  of 
white;  the tapulaii are  luarknl  with  twotpoti 
of  while  oneacbfoalfaer;  thr  greater  quitllei- 
K  K  2 
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then  and  the  tail  are  diuky,  with  four  ban  of 
a  darker  hue  on  each ;  the  inner  edgea  of  all 
the  quills  are  marked  with  two  or  more  large 
white  spots ;  the  tips  of  the  tail  feathen  are 
white ;  the  breast,  belly,  and  under  ooTerts  of 
the  wings  and  thighs  are  white,  beautifully 
barred  with  brown ;  the  throat  is  fiuntly  streaked 
with  brown;  the  legs  and  feet  are  yellow; 
claws  black. 

The  above  is  the  description  of  a  female ; 
the  male  diffsn  both  in  size  and  colour ;  the 
upper  part  of  his  body  is  of  a  dark  lead  colour ; 
and  the  ban  on  his  breast  ace  more  nume- 
rous. 


The  female  builds  her  nest  In  hollow 
high  rocks,  or  lofty  ruins,  sometimea  in  the 
old  neat  of  a  crow,  and  generally  lays  four  or 
five  eggs,  spotted  with  reddish  spots  at  the 
longer  end. 

The  sparrow-hawk  u  very  numerous  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world,  firom  Riusaa  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  a  bold  and  spirited 
bird ;  but  is  obedient  and  docile,  and  can  be 
easily  trsined  to  hunt  partridges  and  quails ;  it 
makes  great  destruction  among  p%eona»  T^^fS 
poultry,  and  small  birds  of  all  Idnda,  which  it 
will  attack  and  carry  off  in  the  moat  dsri^ 
manner. — Bewick, 


Sparrow-owl,  «.  (^Nodua  piuserina^  Savignt.) 


The  sparrow  owl  is  a  very  rare  species  in 
England.  In  France  it  is'  said  to  frequent 
ruined  edifices.  It  makes  a  nest  in  the  holes 
of  rocks  and  walls,  and  lays  five  or  six  eggs, 
spotted  with  yellowish  and  white.  It  is  said 
to  fly  by  day,  and  to  give  chace  to  small %irds; 

Spavin,  s.  This  diBease  in  horses  is  a 
a  bone,  that  grows  on  the  inside  of 

Banff  tpttvin  consists  of  a  small  bony  en. 
laigement  on  the  inside  of  the  hock,  which 
often  is  not  very  observable.  It  occasions, 
however,  a  peculiar  kind  of  lameness,  which 
cannot  well  be  mistaken,  that  is,  a  quick  catch- 
ing up  of  the  leg,  especially  in  trotting.  This 
lameness  is  of  course  in  various  degrees,  and 
sometimes  scarcely  observsble  except  on  fint 
starting,  and  sometimes  in  confirmed  and  bad 
spavins ;  the  lameness  diminishes,  and  some- 
times  appean  to  go  off  by  exerdse,  but  after 
resting  for  some  time  the  horse  becomes  very 
stiff  and  lame.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
complaint  is  firing,  and  blistering  immediately 
after.  The  hone  should  then  be  turned  into 
a  box  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  to  grass ; 
In  about  a  month  he  may  be  put  to  work.  I 
have  been  informed  that  introducing  a  seton 
over  the  diseased  part  of  the  hock  is  now  prac- 
tised at  the  Veterinary  College,  in  preference 
to  firing.  I  have  never  tried  this  remedy, 
being  satisfied  that  firing  is  the  best,  and  in- 
deed  the  only  remedy  where  the  disease  is 
curable.  The  hot  iron  should  be  carried 
through  the  skin  immediately  over,  and  a  little 
way  into,  the  bony  excrescence. 

Bog  spavin  and  thorough  pin  is  a  swelling 


but  its  principal  food  is  mice.  It  b  swd  to 
build  in  chimneys  in  Caniiola ;  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards  mentions  two  having  been  taken  in 
England  by  coming  down  ehimneya.  In 
1808,  one  was  shot  by  Ifr.  Comyna,  in 
North  Devon Montagu. 

bony  excrescence,  or  cmst  as  bard  as 
the  hough. 

on  the  inade  of  the  hodc,  nther  towards  the 
fore  part ;  the  large  vein  whidi  is  ao  oom^nea- 
ous  on  the  innde  of  the  leg  pasaiii^  over  ft. 
It  depends  either  upon  a  distension,  or  ruptan 
of  the  membranes  which  form  the  synovisl 
cavity,  or  bursa  mucosa,  through  which  the 
great  flexor  tendon  passes.     The  swelliiqf  is 
soft  and  yielding  to  the  {neasure  of  the  finger, 
but  rises  again  as  soon  as  the  presaoie  is 
removed.     Sometimes,  however,   there  b  a 
swelling  on  the  outside  of  the  hock  also,  and 
in  that  case  the  fluid  or  synovia  which  the 
swelling  contsins,  may  be  forced  from  one  to 
the  other.     It  is  generally  produced  by  hsid 
work,  or  violent  exertion  for  a  ahort  period, 
generally  in  breaking  in  a  colt  and  putting  him 
upon  his  haunches,  as  it  is  termed,  at  too 
early  an  age.     It  seldom  occasiona  lameneM, 
unless  considenble,  and  then  makes  a  hone 
go  very  stiff,  ei^eciaUy  after  working  much. 
The  only  remedy  is  firing,  and  sufficient  rest; 
and  when  it  is  so  considenble  as  to  cause  any 
degree  of  stiffness,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
recourse  to  this  operation.     It  often   exists 
however  in  a  sl^ht  degree,  and  without  occa- 
sioning any  inconvenience,  and   then   it  u 
better  to  leave  it  alone. — White, 


Spawn,  #.  The  eggs  of  fish  or  of  frogs ;  any  product  or  offspring. 
Spawn,  t;.  To  produce  as  fishes  do  eggs ;  to  generate,  to  bring  forth. 
Spawnxr,  «.  The  female  fish. 
Spat,  v.  To  castrate  female  animals. 

Spaying  is  performed  by  makii^an  opening  tingnishable,  and  may  be  drawn  out  and  cot 
in  the  flank  on  one  side,  when  the  ovaria,  off,  fint  one  and  then  the  other ;  aecuria^  the 
being  enlarged  by  pregnancy,  are  readily  dis-    ends  by  a  ligature  lightly  applied  to  each  snr- 
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fine,  but  leading  the  threads  ^thout.  the 
wound,  which  is  to  be  closed  by  stitches  and 
bandaging.  Farriers  often  apply  no  ligature, 
but  content  themselvM  with  limply  sewing  up 


the  wound,  and  no  ill  consequence  seems  to 
ensue.  Bitches,  alter  they  have  been  spayed, 
become  &t,  bloated,  and  spiritless,  and  com. 
monly  prove  short.lived.-.^J7/atntf. 


Spear,  s,  A  long  weapon  with  a  sharp  point,  used  in  thrusting  or  throw- 
ing ;  a  lance ;  a  lance  generally  with  prongs  to  kill  fish. 

Spear,  t;.  To  kill  or  pierce  with  a  spear. 

Species,  s.  A  sort,  a  subdiyision  of  a  general  term ;  class  of  nature,  single 
order  of  beings. 

Specific,  t.  A  specific  medicine. 

Speed,  #.  Quickness,  celerity,  haste,  hurry,  despatch ;  the  course  or  pace 
of  a  horse. 


Speed  (^  the  Hwie, — Common  report 
says  that  Flying  Childers  could  run  a  mile  in 
a  minute,  but.Uiere  is  no  authentic  record  of 
this.  He  ran  over  the  Round  Course  of 
Newmarket  (three  miles,  six  furlongs,  and 
ninety-three  yards)  in  six  minutes  and  forty 
seconds ;  and  the  Beacon  Course  (four  miles, 
one  furlong,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-^ight 
yards),  in  seven  minutes  and  thirty  seconds. 
In  1772,  a  mile  was  run  by  Firetail,  in  one 
minute  and  four  serands.  In  October  1741, 
at  the  Curragh  meeting  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Wilde 
exqpRged  to  ride  127  n^es  in  nine  hours.  He 
performed  it  in  six  hours  and  twenty^ne  mi. 
nutes.  He  employed  ten  horses,  and  allow- 
ing for  mounting  and  dismounting,  and  a 
moment  for  refreshment,  he  rode  for  six  hours 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Mr. 
Thomhill,  in  1745,  exceeded  this,  for  he  rode 
from  Stilton  to  London  and  back,  and  again 
to  Stilton,  being  213  miles,  in  eleven  hours 
and  thirty-four  minutes,  which  is,  after  allow- 
ing the  least  possible  time  for  changing  horses, 
twenty  miles  an  hour  for  eleven  hours,  and 
on  the  turnpike  road  and  uneven  ground. 
Mr.  Shalloe,  in  1762,  with  ten  horses,  and 
five  of  them  ridden  twice,  accomplished  fifty 
miles  and  a  quarter  in  one  hour  and  forty, 
nine  minutes.  In  1763,  Mr.  Shaftoe  won  a 
more  extraordinary  match.  He  was  to  pro- 
cure a  person  to  ride  one  hundred  miles  a  day, 
on  any  one  horse  each  day,  for  twenty-nine 
days  together,  and  to  have  any  number  of 
horses  not  exceeding  twenty-nine :  he  accom^ 
plished  it  on  fourteen  horses,  and  one  day  he 
rode  160  miles,  on  account  of  the  tiring  of 


his  first  horse.  Mr.  HuU^s  Quibbler,  how. 
ever,  afforded  the  most  extraordinary  instance 
on  record  of  the  stoutness  as  well  as  speed  of 
the  racehorse.  In  December,  1786,  he  ran 
twenty-three  miles  round  the  flat  at  New. 
market,  in  fifty-seven  minutes  and  ten  se. 
conds. 

Speed  is  sportingly  applicable  to  horse, 
hound,  or  greyhound.  There  are  two  modes 
of  trial  for  speed,  according  to  the  present 
reformed  mode  of  English  racing;  the  one  is 
to  run  a  nule,  which  is  termed  running  for 
speed ;  the  other,  of  going  off  at  score,  and 
absolutely  racing  the  whole  four  miles,  which 
is  called  running  for  speed  and  bottom.  Fly. 
ing  Childers,  whose  speed  was  almost  pro. 
verbial,  went  one  third  of  a  mile  in  twenty 
seconds.  Firetail  and  Pumpkin  ran  a  mile  in 
a  few  seconds  more  than  a  minute  and  a  half. 
Childers  lan  the  distance  of  four  miles  in  six 
minutes  and  forty-eight  seconds,  carrying  nine 
stone,  two  pounds ;  he  made  a  le^>  of  thirty 
feet  upon  level  ground;  and  he  covered  a 
space  of  twenty-five  feet  at  every  stroke  when 
racing.  It  was  formerly  known  that  any  horse 
who  could  run  four  miles  in  eight  minutes, 
would  prove  a  winner  of  plates :  this  is,  how- 
ever, very  materially  refined,  by  jutUdous 
crosses  in  blood,  or  improvements  in  training; 
as  Bay  Malton  ran  four  miles  over  York  in 
seven  minutes,  forty-three  seconds  and  a  half. 
Eclipse  ran  the  same  distance  over  York  in 
eight  minutes,  with  twelve  stone,  though 
going  only  at  his  rate,  without  any  induce- 
ment to  speed. — Sporting  Direetorp. 


Spesdinkss,  8.  The  quality  of  being  speedy.    Speedy,  a.  Quick,  swift,  fast. 
Spelter,  s.  A  kind  of  semi-metal. 
Sperm,  s.  Seed,  that  by  which  the  species  is  continued. 
Spermaceti,  «.  A  species  of  whale  ;  an  oily  substance  found  in  the  head 
of  the  Physeter  Macrocephalus. 
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Spice,  s,  A  vegetable  production,  fragrant  to  the  smell  and  pungpent  to  tlie 

palate ;  an  aromatic  substance  used  in  sauces. 
Spike,  s*  An  ear  of  com ;  a  long  nail  of  iron  or  wood,  a  long  r«>d  of  iroo 

sharpened ;  a  smaller  species  of  lavender. 
Spillet,  $,  A  long  line  used  for  sea-fishing. 


Did  a  mtn  inih  to  monlite  upon  the  un- 
realitiM  of  human  expectation!,  let  him  hai^ 
oyer  a  spillet,  and  be  interested  in  its  success. 
Conceive  an  eternity  of  line,  with  a  thousand 
hooks  at  given  distances ;  as  every  snoud  is 
placed  a  &thom  apart,  a  person  less  conversant 
with  6gure8  than  Joe  Hume,  may  guess  the 
total.  This  endless  continuity  of  hemp  must 
be  carefully  taken  up.  Do  it  slowly,  and  the 
thing  is  worse  than  a  penance  to  Lough  Dergh ; 
and  if  you  attempt  rapidity,  the  odds  are,  that 
the  backrllne  breaks,  and  a  full  hour  will 
scarcely  remedy  the  mischiet 

It  would  puzzle  a  philosopher  to  determine 
the  state  of  affairs  in  ten  fathom  of  water ;  and 
if  you  shoot  in  foul  ground,  you  will  probably 
lose  the  spillet,  or,  with  a  world  of  labour,  dis- 
entangle a  moiety  from  rocks  and  sea-weed. 
Should  it,  however,  have  escaped  those  casu- 
alties,  after  a  two  hours*  probation,  while  you 


listen  to  a  diimindhu  from  the  skipper,  and 
the  exact  state  of  the  herring-market  finoan  the 
crew,  you  prooeed  to  raise  it.     Up  it  comea.^ 
that  vibratory  motion  announces  that  a  fish  is 
&st  up(«  the  snoud ;  conjecture   is  biiaiJy''at 
work,  snd  there  is  a  difference  of  opimon,  whe- 
ther 'the  deceived  one*  be  a  «^l™g  or  rod 
gurnet   It  appears    a  worthless,  rwaaJly^  dog. 
fish !    A  succession  of  line  comes  in     atir-fish, 
and,  ^  few  and  fiu*  between,**  some  solitary 
plaices  and  flounders^— at  last  a  victim— heavr 
and  uniesistti^.     An  indistinct  glanee  of  a 
dark  object,  broad  as  a  tea-tray,  brings  tbe  as- 
sbtaat  s|rilleteer,  gaff  in  hand,  to  the  qmurier. 
Alas  I  the  tnrbot  in  expectation,  tarns  ofnt  to 
be  a  ray  I    Often  have  I  shot  a  spillet  nndv 
fitvounible  drcumstanoes,  and    in  approved 
ground,  and  lost  time,  hooka,  and  non^  and 
my  whole  reward  wasaboat-losd  of  akmtesaad 
dog-fish. — WUd  Sportt. 


Spinal,  o.  Belonging  to  the  back  bone. 
Spine,  s.  The  back  bone. 

Spine  qf  Birds^^-The  baclubone  of  birda,  |  able,  thoogh  they  have  the  power  of  bendim 
unlike  that  of  some  other  animals,  is  immove-  |  the  nerk      hionk^u. 

Spinous,  a.  Thorny,  full  of  thorns. 

Spiracle,  «.  A  breathing  hole,  a  vent,  a  small  aperture,  a  pore. 

Spirit,  s.  Breath,  wind  in  motion;  ardour;  courage;  that  which  gives 

vigour  or  cheerfulness  to  the  mind ;  an  inflammable  liquor  raised  bj 

distillation. 
Spirited,  a.  Lively,  full%  of  fire. 
Spiritless,  o.  Low,  deprived  of  vigour,  depressed. 
Spittbr,  s.  obs.  A  young  deer. 
Splayfooted,  o.  Having  the  foot  turned  inward. 
SpX'EBN,  s.  The  milt,  one  of  the  viscera ;  anger,  spite,  ill-humour. 
Splent,  9.  Splent  is  a  callous  hard  substance,  or  an  insensible  swelling, 

which  breeds  on  or  adheres  to  the  shank-bone,  and  when  it  grows  big 

spoils  the  shape  of  the  leg. 

A  horse  often  becomes  lame  when  throw-  immediately  over  the  splent     It  ia  aaid  to  be 

ing  out  a  splent ;  but  that  state  of  the  bone  an  improvement.     I  once  tried  it  in  a  case  of 

which  causes  the  lameness  seldom  continues  old  bone  sparin,  but  it  did  no  good ;  nor  did 

long ;  nor  does  it  ever  produce  permanent  firing,  which  was  tried  soon  after,  though  the 

lamaness.     If  any  remedy  is  applied,  a  blister  hot  iron  was  passed  through  the  skin,  and  into 

is  always  sufficiently  strong.     A  new  method  the  bony  excrescence.     The  old  method  of 

of  treating  splents  has  been  lately  introduced ;  rubbing  or  bruising  a  splent,  puncturing  it,  snd 

that  is,  passing  a  seton  under  the  skin  and  rubbing  in  some  blistering  prcpaimtion,  vill 
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often  produce  a  conriderable  swelling  of  the 
whole  limh,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 
Lameneas  from  a  splent  may  sometimes  be 
removed  by  placing  a  pledget  of  old  linen, 
wet  with  gonlard  or  saturnine  lotion  on  it, 
and  confining  it  with  a  bandage  kept  con- 


stantly wet    I  hanro  seen  a  good  efliKt  from 
dilated  vinegar  also. 

sATDSimn  LonoN. 

Superacetate  of  lead       .     1  ok. 

Vin^psr    .  .     .     4  oz. 

Water  ...     1  pmt  Mix. 


Splice,  v.  To  join  the  two  ends  of  a  rope  or  line  without  a  knot. 
Splint,  «.  A  thin  piece  of  wood  used  by  surgeons  to  hold  the  bone  newly 
set. 

Sponob,  «•  A  soft  porous  substance  remarkable  for  sucking  up  water. 
Spoonbill  {PUUalea  leucorodiuy  Linn.),  s. 


Weight  abont  three  poands  and  a  half; 
length  two  feet  eight  inches  *,  the  bill  is  near 
seven  inches  long,  and  three  qoarters  of  an 
inch  broad  in  the  narrowest  part ;  two  inches 
towards  the  points  in  the  largest  part  of  the 
spoon ;  colour  black,  sometimes  brown,  with 
an  onmge.colourod  spot  near  the  tip  of  the 
upper  mandible ;  it  is  also  crossed  with  seve- 
nil  indentations  and  dotted  protuberances; 
the  irides  in  some  grey,  others  reddish ;  the 
lore,  and  round  the  eyes  and  throat,  the  skin 
is  bare  and  black.  The  whole  plumage  is 
white  ;  sometimes  the  quills  are  tipped  with 


black;  the  legs  are  black,  rix  inches  long; 
thighs  bare  about  half  way ;  toes  connected 
by  a  small  web,  extending  as  &r  as  the  second 
joint  of  the  outer,  and  first  joint  of  the  inner 
toe. 

The  spoonbfll  is  rarely  met  with  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Pennant  mentions  that  a  flock  of 
these  birds  migrated  into  the  marshes  near 
Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  in  April,  1 774.  We 
have  also  been  assured  it  is  sometimes  seen 
on  the  coast  of  Devonshire  in  the  winter.— 
Montagu. 


Sport, «.  Play,  diversion;  diversion  of  the  field,  as  of  fowling,  hunting, 

fishing. 
Sport,  v.  To  play,  to  game ;  to  trifle,  to  enjoy  field  amusements. 
Sportsman,  #.  One  who  pursues  the  recreation  of  the  field. 
Spot,  s,  A  blot,  a  mark  made  by  discoloration ;  a  taint ;  a  disgrace. 
Sprain,  v.  To  stretch  the  ligaments  of  a  joint  without  dislocating  the 

bone. 
Sprain,  s»  Extension  of  ligaments  without  dislocation  of  the  joint. 
Sprat,  #•  A  small  sea  fish. 
Spring,  v.  To  arise  out  of  the  ground ;  to  grow,  to  thrive ;  to  bound, 

to  leap ;  to  fly  with  elastic  power ;  to  rise  from  a  covert ;  to  issue  from 

a  fountain ;  to  shoot ;  to  start ;  to  rouse  game ;  to  discharge  a  mine. 
Sprino,  s.  The  season  in  which  plants  spring  and  vegetate ;  an  elastic 

body,  which,  when  distort^,  has  the  power  of  restoring  itself;  elastic 

force ;  any  active  power ;  a  leap,  a  violent  effort ;  a  fountain.    Main' 

spring,  the  principal  spring  in  a  gun-lock. 

more  admired  in  a  lock,  than  the  hammer 
shutting  down  with  great  velocity.  This,  not 
only  for  the  reason  already  mentioned,  is  a  sad 
&ult,  but  the  hammer  by  thus  coming  down 
escapes,  in  a  certain  degree,  from  the  influence 
of  the  spring,  and,  consequently,  loses  its 
pressure  on  the  pan ;  by  which  the  priming  is 
not  so  closely  covered,  and  the  hammer  is  apt 


If  the  maiiuprinff  be  too  strong,  in  proper, 
tion  to  that  of  the  hammer,  the  cock  is  often 
broken  for  want  of  resistance,  and  if  the  ham- 
mer  or  feather  spring  be  too  stifl^  or  should 
shut  down  with  too  much  force,  it  becomes 
diflkult  to  throw  it,  even  with  a  strong  main- 
spring. Here,  till  very  lately,  most  of  the 
gunmakers  were  in  the  dark ;  as  nothing  was 
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to  lejclinitnd  of  Dbirringlheiuui^sing.  In  1  vend  Um  fint  nidden  ettxpe  fran  the  aceit- 
>  WDid  let  yoai  himmcr  ihut  down  duU  ad  1  ipring,  otbirwn  it  will  go  dow  with  ■  ffiat, 
flj  bicfc  imut.  The  UBiiupriiig,  to  be  well  |  ind  be  liable  nttiec  to  cidm  ft  m^s  or  lUow 
teguUted,  ^auld  mt  Gnt  pull  up  hud,  tni  tbe  cock  to  be  bloini  buk  with  &  ielaamUr — 
thea  dnw  progmuKlr  euiei :  becMiM  it  n-  Haakrr, 
quiiet  ui  icceauoD  of  force  after  it  bu  teco. 

Springk,  (.  A  gin,  a  noose  which  catcheBby  a  spring  or  jerk. 

Spbinobr,  »,  One  who  springs  or  rouses  game. 

Sfbinger  or  Sprincikg  Spanirl  (Canu  extrariut,  Lihk.),  t. 


Them  ue  two  different  dogi  which  oiaiUj 
pan  nuder  Ihig  deaomiiution  ;  oDe  being  coo- 
■idenblj  Uijerthu)  the  other,  tai  known  bj 
the  ntme  of  the  ipringing  ipmiel ;  it  it  ^ipli- 
cftble  to  rrery  kind  of  gune  in  anj  eouncrj, 

Tbe  ipringer  ii  luppoaed  to  luve  originated 
in  Great  Britain,  although  it  ii  now  widely 
diffuied  over  ever;  quaner  of  the  globe.  He 
ii  much  and  eagerlj  tongfat  after  in  the  wild 
ip»U  of  the  &at. 

The  true  Elngliih.bi«d  ipiinging  spaniel 
diffen  but  little  in  Sgure  trora  the  Htt«r,  ex- 
cept in  Die;  their  chief  difierence  fonaiita  in 
the  Cnnmer  hiving  a  larger  h«d  than  the  latter 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  hii  body ;  the; 
nrj  alao  in  a  mull  d^t«e  in  point  of  colour, 
from  red,  ]nl1ow,  or  liver  colonr  and  whii«, 
which  eecmi  to  be  the  iutuiable  itandard  of 
the  biMd.  l^ejr  are  netirlj  two-fiflha  let*  in 
height  and  atnngth  than  the  letter,  their  rorm 
being  more  delicate,  their  ean  longer,  verj 
•oft  and  pliable,  covered  with  a  coat  of  long 
waving  and  ailkjr  hair;  the  noee  ii  red  or 
black,  the  latter  being  the  lamt  mark  of  high 
breedii^;  the  tail  ia  haAj  and  penduloDi, 
and  ii  alvraya  id  motloa  when  employed  in 


Differently  from  other  dogi  naed  io  dMBC 
ii^,  both  the  apiinger  and  the  cocker  gim 
tongue  the  moment  Ihej  either  unell  or  ne 
game ;  and  tl^t  givea  intimation  to  the  apcctk 
men,  who  generally  itation  themaelvet  on  th« 
■kirta  of  the  vrood  or  covert  to  which  wood- 
cocka,  anipea,  and  pheaaaula  are  known  to  tj 
when  itarted. 

Both  thia  dog  and  the  cocker  aiebH|«nt]r 
naed  aa  finden  in  greyboDDd-conraiDg,  and  an 
no  leu  eagvr  to  itart  a  bare,  which  they  par. 
aue  with  aa  much  ardour  aa  they  do  winged 
game. 

From  the  time  tile  iptinget  it  thrown  off  in 
the  Held,  he  givea  evident  prooli  of  the  pic- 
ture he  eipoTTOncea  in  bang  thua  employad, 
by  the  perpetual  motion  of  hii  tail,  which  b 
lemedfcatheringaniongitaportamen;»ndnpoo 
the  IncRttainfl  vibratian  of  which  tbe  ezpori- 
enced  fowler  well  knowi  that  he  ia  getting 
neater  lo  the  obiect  of  attraction. 

The  nearer  he  ifiproachea  tbe  game,  the 
man  energetic  the  dog  hecomea  in  hia  endea^ 
vourt  to  auccced ;  tremuloua  whiipera  eacapa 
him,  aa  a  symptom  of  doubt  \  but  the  moment 
tbii  doubt  ia  diipelled,  and  the  game  ia  faand, 
hi*  clamoraua  nplurea   break  forth   in  fall 
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force.  He  ezpreeaes  his  gratification  by  loud 
and  quick  barking,  which  may  be  retied  on  as 
a  proof  that  he  has  not  sought  in  Tsin ;  leav- 


ing the  happy  owner  extdtingly  to  boast,  that 
^  he  is  in  possession  of  at  least  one  faithful 
domestic,  who  never  tells  a  lie.** Brown. 


Springhalt,  *.  A  lameness  by  which  the  horse  twitches  up  his  legs. 
Spring  Wagtail  {Budytesflavay  Cuvier),  s. 


There  appears  no  doubt  but  many  authors 
have  confounded  this  species  with  die  grey 
'wagtail,  which  we  have  remarked  more  fully 
in  the  history  of  that  bird. 

The  male  of  this  species,  it  is  said,  pos- 
sesses a  few  black  spots  on  the  throat,  but 
such  a  mark  we  have  never  observed  in  more 
than  a  hundred  specimens.  It  must  therefore 
be  rare,  if  not  a  mistake,  in  describing  the  grey 
wi^;tail  for  this.  If  no  other  mark  of  dis- 
tinction were  to  be  found  but  the  length  and 
atraitness  of  the  hind  daw  in  this,  it  would 
be  suflBcient  to  know  it  from  the  grey  wag. 
tail,  which  is  very  short  and  crooked.  The 
tail  of  this  bird  is  also  an  inch  shorter^  and 


has  only  two  feathers  on  each  side,  partly 
white.  The  under  parts  of  the  male  are  of  a 
much  fuller  yellow,  and  the  upper  parU  never 
possess  any  of  the  cinereous  colour. 

The  spring  wagtail  visits  us  about  the  time 
the  other  departs,  and  migrates  again  in  Sep. 
tember.  It  frequents  arable  land,  especially 
in  the  more  champaign  parts ;  sometbnes  un. 
cultivated  ground  interspersed  with  furze ;  it 
is  also  partial  to  bean  fields ;  in  all  such 
places  it  breeds,  and  does  not  seem  to  regard 
water  so  much  as  either  of  the  other  species. 
It  is  sud  to  be  found  in  Russia  and  Siberia  in 
summer,  and  to  continue  in  France  the  whole 
year.— Jlfon/o^. 


Sprout,  *.  A  shoot  of  a  vegetable ;  a  branch  of  a  deer's  horn. 

Spur,  #.  A  sharp  point  fixed  on  the  rider's  heel ;  incitement,  a  stimulus  ; 

the  sharp  points  on  the  legs  of  a  cock  ;  anything  standing  out. 
Spur,  v.  To  prick  with  the  spur ;  to  incite ;  to  urge  forward. 
Spurgalled,  a.  Hurt  with  the  spur. 

Spurious,  a.  Not  genuine,  counterfeit ;  adulterine ;  not  legitimate,  bas- 
tard. 
Spurling,  s.  a  small  sea  fish. 
Spurrier,  s.  One  who  makes  spurs. 
Spurrt,  s.  a  plant. 

Squab,  o.  Unfeathered,  newly  hatched ;  fat,  thick  and  stout ;  awkwardly 

bulky,  ohs* 
Squamous^  a.  Scaly,  covered  with  scales. 

Square,  a.  Cornered,  having  right  angles ;  forming  a  right  angle. 
Square,  s,  A  figure  with  right  angles  and  equal  sides. 
Squat,  v.  To  sit  cowering,  to  sit  close  to  the  ground. 
Squeak,  r.  To  cry  with  a  shrill  acute  tone. 
Squeak,  s.  A  shrill  quick  cry. 
Squib,  s,  A  small  pipe  of  paper  filled  with  wildfire. 
Squill,  s.  A  plant ;  a  fish ;  an  insect. 
Squirrel,. «.  A  small  animal  that  lives  in  woods,  leaping  firom  tree  to  tree. 


Within  the  memory  of  some  of  the  old  per- 
sons  residing  in  Richmond  Park,  squirrels 
were  in  su^  vast  numbers,  diat  parties  of 
fifty  or  sixty  persons  have  come  from  the 
metropolis  and  its  ne^hbourhood,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing  them.  They  were  furnished 
with  short  sticks,  with  lead  at  one  end,  with 


which  they  knocked  the  animals  down.  These 
squirrel  hunts  occasioned  many  fights  with 
the  keepers,  in  one  of  which  a  keeper,  of  the 
name  of  Bishop,  was  nearly  killed.  The 
squirrels  were  in  consequence  destroyed,  and 
it  is  now  but  seldom  that  one  is  seen. 
•  •  • 
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Cat  and  Sfuirrett — A  bo;  hu  uken 
IhniB  lilUe  ranug  Himmli  in  tiieii  neit,  or 
dnj  u  il  ii  ailed  in  th«M  put*.  Thtte 
mull  cnUora  hti  put  uDder  the  on  of  k 
cat  vhg  htA  Utaljr  loit  li«r  Idtlnu,  uid  BihU 
tbxt  ihe  nunn  ud  ancfclM  them  with  Ihe 
•unii  uadoit;  ind  aflKtton  u  if  the;  wen 
her  own  Dfipiing.  Thii  drcunutuce  corro- 
bonla  mj  (uqadoii,  thM  the  nuntian  of  ei- 
poaed  and  dnsrted  childRn  beil^  nortnnd 
by  feiDaJe  bnuta  of  prej  who  had  lout  their 
joaog,  nuj  not  be  to  imprDbHblo  in  incident 
u  Dunj  haTe  lappoaed ;  and  therefore  nuj' 
be  a  juitiflcttiDD  of  thoae  luthon  who  bite 
gnvel;  meatioiied  whxt  ume  hsrs  deemed 
to  ha  ■  wild  and  improbable  *torj. 

So  man;  peraoni  went  to  Me  the  little 
•qmmli  lackled  bf  a  at,  that  the  foater 
mother  became  jealotu  of  her  charge,  and  in 
pain  for  their  lafetj ;  and  tbeiefore  hid  them 
OTST  the  ceiling,  where  one  died.  Tbii  dr- 
eunutance  ihowa  her  affection  for  theie  fond- 
linga,  and  that  >he  anppoiei  the  tquirnli  to 
be  her  own  young.  Thui  heiu,  when  Chef 
have  hakbeil  ducklinga,  ai«  equally  attached 


uiftfaej 
The  aqniiiel'a  neat  it  nc 


chickeu 


ml;  called  a  dre; 


in  Hampahiie,  but  ilu  in  other  coantica ;  im 
Suffolk  it  i>  ailed  a  haj.  The  word  "die},~ 
diDugh  now  proTindal,  I  bale  mot  with  in 
•omeorouToUwritet*. 

Id  Uie  Dorlh  of  Hampahire  a  great  pivtioB 
of  the  iqnirrela  hare  white  laib.  None  of 
thii  Tarietf ,  aa  br  «a  I  an  learn,  readi  th* 
Londoa  Market.  1  wai  much  surpriaed  at 
haiii^  from  a  man  who  kept  a  bird  and  c^e 
■hop  in  London,  that  Dot  leai  than  tmnt; 
thouaand  •qnineli  an  annual];  Bold  Ihenr  far 
the  menut  piaairt  of  cocknej^  part  of  irhi^ 
come  from  France,  hut  tKe  g;rvatcT  nnntbcr 
an  brought  in  b;  Ubonien  to  Newpde  and 
Lwdeithall  marketa, where  an;  morajng  dnriof 
tbe  leaaon  four  or  fire  hundred  m^t  b* 
bonghL  He  laid  that  he  binuelf  aold  annnall; 
about  aaren  hundred :  and,  he  added,  that 
about  once  in  lenn  ;ean  the  breed  of  aquimlt 
entijel;  &ila,  hut  that  in  other  aeaaona  the; 
are  equall;  [volific     The  lubjeet  wm  intra. 

in  to  buj  a  aquiiTe],  that  he  had  not  h^  ooa 
that  Ksaon,  but  before  that  time  in  the  lat 
■eaaon  he  had  (old  Bts  hnndred.  It  ap|nn 
that  Che  meie  manu&ctura  of  aqoirTcl  c^ea 
for  Loudonen  ii  no  ■maUc«iMBra,..,Jfi|)terf 


Stable,  o.  Fixed,  steulj. 
Stable,  t.  A  house  for  beasts.     Vide  Appendix. 
Stack,  *.  A  Urge  quantity  of  h&y,  com,  or  wood. 
Stag,  i.  The  nude  red  deer ;  the  male  of  the  hind. 


hhkd,  and  the  ;oung  a  taX,  HBen  in  tiie  ai 


d  hit  horna  roond,  whtnaa,  in  the  U. 
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low  species,  tbey  are  broad  and  palmated.     By 
these  the  animal^s  age  is  ascertained.     During 
the  first  year  the  stag  has  no  horns,  but  a  homy 
excresconce,  which  is  short  and  rough,  and  co- 
▼ered  with  a  thin  hairy  skin,  the  next  year  the 
horns  are  sin^e  and  straight,  in  the  third  they 
have  two  antlers,  three  the  fourth,  four  the 
fifth,  and  five  the  sixth  year,  but  this  number 
is  not  always  certain,  for  sometimes  there  are 
more,  and  often,  less.     After  the  sixth  year 
the  antlers  do  not  always  increase,  and  although 
in  number  they  may  amount  six  or  seven  on 
each  side,  yet  the  anhnal^s  age  is  then  estimated 
rather  from  the  size  of  the  antlers,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  branch  which  sustains  them, 
than  from  their  variety.   These  horns,  laige  as 
they  seem,  are,  notwithstanding,  shed  every 
year,  and  new  ones  assume  their  place.     The 
old  horns  are  of  a  firm  solid  texture,  and  aro 
extensively  employed  in  making  handles  for 
knives  and  other  instruments.     But,  while 
young,  nothing  can  be  more  soft  or  tender,  and 
the  animal,  as  if  conscious  of  his  own  imboci. 
lity,  at  those  times,  instantly  upon  shedding 
his  former  horns,  retires  from  the  rest  of  his 
species,  and  hides  himself  in  solitudes  and 
thickets,  never  venturing  out  to  pasture  except 
by  night     During  this  time,  which  most  usu- 
ally  happens  in  the  spring,  the  new  horns  are 
very  tender,  and  have  a  quick  sensibility  of  any 
external  impression.     When  the  old  horn  has 
fidlen  off,  the  new  one  does  not  begin  to  appear 
immediately,  but  the  bones  of  the  skull  are 
seen  covered  only  with  a  transparent  perios- 
teum or  skin,  wUch  covers  the  bones  of  all 
animals.     After  a  short  time,  however,  the 
skin  begins  to  swell,  and  to  form  a  sort  of  tu. 
mour,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  blood, 
and  then  it  is  covered  with  a  downy  substance, 
that  to  the  touch  resembles  velvet,  and  which 
spears  of  nearly  the  same  colour  with  the 
rest  of  the  animal*s  hair.     This  tumour  daily 
increases  from  the  point,  like  the  graft  of  a 
tree,  and,  rising  by  degrees  from  the  head, 
shoots  out  the  antlers  from  either  side,  so  that 
in  a  short  time,  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is 
in  condition,  the  entire  horns  are  completed, 
but  it  shoidd  be  observed,  that  the  substance 
of  which  the  horns  are  composed,  begins  to 
harden  at  the  bottom,  while  the  upper  part 
remains  soft  and   still   continues  growing; 
whence  it  appears  that  the  horns  of  deer 
grow  difierently  from  those  of  sheep  or  cows, 
which  latter  always  axe  seen  to  increase  from 
the  bottom.    When,  however,  the  horns  have 
completed  their  full  growth,  the  extrenuties 
then  acquire  solidity.     The  velvet-like  cover- 
ing, with  its  blood-vessels,  dries  up,  and  the 
former  then  begins  to  fiill,  and  this  the  aninud 
hastens  by  rubbing  its  antlers  against  the  trees 
of  the  forest     In  this  manner  the  whole  ex- 
ternal surfiice  being  stripped  off  by  degrees,  the 
horns  acquire  their  complete  hardness,  expan- 


sion,  and  beauty.     It  is  also  said  that  some 
hinds  have  horns. 

It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  annual  production  of  these  horns ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  if  a  stag  be  emas- 
culated when  the  horns  are  fidlen  off,  they  will 
never  grow  again ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
same  operation  is  performed  when  they  are  on, 
they  will  never  fidl  off.  If  only  one  side  is 
emasculated,  he  will  want  the  horn  on  that 
side. 

The  old  stags  usually  shed  their  horns  first, 
which  generally  happens  towards  the  latter 
end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March. 

Such  as  are  between  five  and  six  years  old 
shed  their  horns  about  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  March;  those  still  younger  in  the 
month  of  April ;  and  the  youi^pest  of  all  not 
till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May. 

They  generally  shed  them  in  pools  of  water, 
whither  they  retire  from  the  heat,  and  this 
has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  of  their  always 
hiding  their  horns.  These  rules,  though  true 
in  general,  are  yet  subject  to  many  variations, 
and  it  u  well  known  that  a  severe  winter 
retards  the  shedding  of  the  horns.  A  short 
time  after  they  have  gained  their  horns,  they 
b^n  to  feel  the  impression  of  the  rut 

The  old  ones  are  the  most  forward,  and 
about  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of 
September,  they  quit  their  thickets  and  return 
to  the  mountain  or  plain  in  order  to  seek  the 
hind,  to  whom  they  call  with  a  loud  tremulous 
note.  At  this  time  their  neck  is  swoUen— 
they  appear  bold  and  ferocious — fly  from 
country  to  country — strike  with  their  horns 
against  the  trees  and  other  obetaclea— 4ind 
continue  restless  and  fierce  until  they  have 
found  the  female,  who  at  first  flies  from  them, 
but  is  at  last  overtaken. 

When  two  stags  contend  for  tiie  same  fe- 
male, however  timorous  they  may  i^ipear  at 
other  times,  they  then  seem  agitated  with  an 
uncommon  degree  of  ardour;  they  paw  up 
the  earth,  and  menace  their  opponent  with 
their  horns,  bellowing  with  all  their  force,  and 
striking  in  a  deqwrate  manner  against  each 
other,  seeming  determined  upon  death  or  vie 
tory.  This  combat  continues  till  one  of  them 
is  defeated  or  flies,  and  it  oftentimes  hi^ipens 
that  the  victor  is  obliged  to  fight  several  of 
these  battles  before  he  becomes  the  nndia- 
turbed  master  of  the  field.  The  old  ones  are 
generally  the  conquerors  upon  these  occasions, 
as  they  have  more  strength  and  greater  coo- 
rage,  and  they  axe  preferred  by  the  hind  to 
the  younger,  the  latter  being  more  feeble  and 
less  ardent 

In  this  manner  the  sta^  continues  to  range 
from  one  to  the  other  for  three  weeks,  the 
time  the  rut  continues,  during  which  he 
scarcely  eats,  sleeps,  or  rests,  but  continues  to 
pursue,  to  combat,  and  enjoy.     At  the  end  ef 
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this  period  of  nudnew,  for  tuch  in  tbis  axdmal 
it  seems  to  be,  the  eresture  that  yru  before 
fiit,  sleek,  and  glossy,  becomes  lean,  feeble, 
and  timid.  He  then  retires  firom  the  herd  to 
seek  replenishment  and  repose. 

The  stag  or  red  deer  is  common  in  Europe, 
Barbary,  the  north  of  Asia,  and  North  Amer- 
ica ;  it  abounds  in  the  southern  parts  of  Si- 
beria, where  it  grows  to  an  immense  size,  but 
is  now  extirpated  in  Russia.  It  lives  in  herds, 
and  there  is  generally  one  male  which  is  su. 
preme  in  each  herd.  The  colour  of  the  stag 
is  generally  a  reddish  brown,  with  some  black 
and  white  about  the  ftce,  and  a  black  line 
down  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck  between  the 
shoulders,  and  the  belly  white.  Sometimes 
their  colour  is  a  pale  yellow  brown,  sometimes 
a  blackish  brown,  and  lastly,  instances  occa- 
sionally occur  of  stags  being  found  entirely 
white. 

The  stag  possesses  a  fine  eye,  an  acute 
smell,  and  excellent  ear,  like  that  of  the  cat 
and  the  owl ;  the  eye  of  the  stag  contracts  in 
the  lig^t,  and  dilates  in  the  dark,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  the  contraction  and  dilatation 
are  horizontal,  while  in  the  first  mentioned 
animals  they  are  vertical. 

When  deer  are  thirsty,  they  plunge  their 
noses,  like  some  horses,  very  deep  under  water 
while  in  the  act  of  drinking,  and  continue 
them  in  that  situation  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  number  of  teeth  of  the  various  species 
of  deer  and  the  antelope  tribe,  is  generally 
tliirty-two,  namely,  eight  cutting  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw,  six  molar  teeth  on  each  side  of 
these,  and  six  molar  teeth  on  each  side  in 
the  upper  jaw ;  but  there  are  frequent  excep- 
tions to  this  rule. 

The  cry  of  the  hind  or  female  is  not  so 
loud  as  that  of  the  male,  and  is  never  excited 
but  by  apprehension  for  herself  or  her  young. 
It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  she  has 
no  horns,  or  that  she  is  more  feeble  or  unfit 
for  hunting  than  the  male.  When  once  she 
has  conceived  she  separates  from  the  males, 
and  then  they  both  herd  apart.  The  time  of 
gestation  continues  eight  months  and  a  few 
days,  and  they  seldom  produce  more  than  one 
at  a  birth.  Their  usual  season  for  bringing 
forth  is  about  the  month  of  May,  or  the 
banning  of  June.  They  take  the  greatest 
care  to  secrete  their  young  in  the  most  ob- 
scure thickets,  nor  is  the  caution  without 
reason,  as  many  creatures  are  their  formidable 
enemies.  The  eagle,  the  fidcon,  the  wolf^ 
the  dog,  and  all  the  rapacious  family  of  the 
cat  kind,  are  continually  seeking  to  discover 
her  retreat  But  what  is  more  uimatural 
still,  the  stag  himself  is  a  professed  enemy, 
and  she  is  obliged  to  use  all  her  arts  to  con- 
ceal her  young  from  him,  as  ftt)m  the  most 
dangerous  of  her  pursuers.  At  this  season, 
therefore,   the  courage  of  the  male  seems 


transferred  to  the  female;  she  defiends  her 
young  against  her  less  formidable  opponeitts 
by  force,  and,  when  pursued  by  the  hunter, 
she  offers  herself  to  mislead  him  frooa  the 
principal  object  of  his  concern.  She  flies  be- 
fore the  hounds  for  half  the  day,  and  then 
returns  to  her  ofispring,  whose  lifis  ahe  has 
thus  preserved  at  the  hazard  of  her  own. 

Those  persons  who  are  fond  of  the  pastune 
of  hunting  have  their  peculiar  terms  for  the 
different  objects  of  their  pursuit.  Thos  the 
stag  is  called,  the  first  year,  a  eatf  or  kind 
calfy  the  second  a  knobbevy  the  third  a  6rodfc; 
the  fourth  a  staggard^  the  fifth  a  <ta^,  the 
sixth  a  hart.  The  female  is  called,  the  first 
year,  a  ca(f,  the  second  a  hearten  the  third  a 
hind. 

In  Britain  the  stag  is  become  lest  commmi 
than  formerly,  its  excessive  vidonsneas  dming 
the  rutting  season  inducing  most  people  to 
dispense  with  this  spedes,  and  rear  die  fallow 
deer,  which  is  of  a  more  pladd  nature,  in  its 
stead.  Some  attempts  have,  indeed,  been 
made  to  render  stags  domestic,  by  tieatiiy 
them  with  the  same  gentleness  as  the  L^ft- 
landers  do  their  rein-deer ;  and  it  a]q>ears,  in 
the  Isle  of  Prance,  where  the  Portuguese  had 
introduced  the  European  breed,  they  had  ao 
far  succeeded,  by  degrees,  as  to  render  them 
quite  domestic,  many  of  the  inhabitants  keep- 
ing large  flocks  of  them ;  but  when  the  French 
took  possession  of  Uiat  island,  they  destroyed 
most  of  these  domesticated  stags.  Yalmont 
de  Bromere  asserts  that  he  saw  in  Germany, 
a  set,  or  attelage,  consiiting  of  six  stags,  that 
were  perfectly  obedient  to  the  curb  and  to  the 
whip ;  and  in  the  magnificent  stables  of  Chan, 
tilly,  in  the  year  1770,  there  were  two  st^s 
that  were  occasionally  harnessed  to  a  small 
chariot,  in  which  they  drew  two  persons. 

Stags  are  still  found  wild  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  in  herds  of  four  or  five  hundred 
together,  ranging  at  full  liberty  over  the  -vaat 
hills  of  the  north,  and  some  of  them  grow  to 
a  great  size :  Pennant  says,  upon  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Farquharson,  that  one  of  these  wild 
stags  weighed  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
pounds,  exclusive  of  the  entrsila,  head,  and 
skin.  Formerly  the  great  Highland  chieftains 
used  to  hunt  with  all  the  magnificence  of 
eastern  monsrchs,  assembling  four  or  five 
thousand  of  their  clan,  who  drove  the  deer  into 
the  toils,  or  to  the  station  their  lairds  had 
placed  themselves  in.  But  as  the  chace  was 
frequently  used  ss  a  pretence  for  collecting 
their  vsssals  for  rebellious  purposes,  an  act 
was  passed  prohibiting  any  assembly  of  this 
kind. 

Stsgs  are  likewise  met  with  on  the  moors 
that  border  on  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and 
Ireland,  on  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  where 
they  add  greatly  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
romantic  scenery  of  the  lakes  of  Killaraey. 
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Stags  are  mostly  kept  in  parks,  with  fallow 
deer.     Dr.  Johnson  descrihes  them  as  not 
exceeding  Uic  common  deer  in  size,  and  that 
their  flesh  is  of  equal  flavour.     From  a  stag 
that  had  heen  committing  depredations  on  the 
ftrmers*  com  during  a  whole  summer,  and 
which  was  accidentally  hunted  and  killed, 
after  a  long  run,  a  haunch  wo^hing  forty-six 
pounds,  was  allowed  by  very  competent  judges 
to  be  the  highest  flavoured  and  fattest  venison 
they  had  ever  tasted.    The  stag's  age  is  partly 
known  by  the  horns,  which  he  begins  to  shed 
about  the  end  of  February,  and  the  new  horns 
are  complete  and  polished  in  July  or  August: 
at  six  years,  the  antlers  amount  to  six  or  seven 
on  each  side ;  their  number  is  uncertain,  nor 
can  the  years  be  precisely  ascertained  beyond 
that  period,  as  the  new  horns  come  like  those 
last  shed.     The  eye  of  the  stag  is  peculiarly 
beautiful,  soft,  and  sparkling,  and  is,  for  these 
attributes,  frequently  alluded  to  in  Eastern 
poetiy ;  he  hears  quickly,  and  his  sense  of 
smelUng  is  highly  perfect  *,  his  powers  of  leap- 
ing  are  often  astonishingly  exerted  during  the 
cluse,  and  in  the  New  Forest  is  a  celebrated 
spot  called  the  Deer  Leap,  where  a  stag  was 
once  shot,  and  in  the  agony  of  death,  collect- 
ing his  strength,  gave  a  bound  which  so  sur- 
prised those  that  saw  it,  that  it  is  commemo^ 
rated  by  two  posts,  fixed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  leap :  the  space  between  them  is  some- 
thii^  more  than  eighteen  yards.     The  stages 
rutting  season  is  in  August,  and  continues 
about  three  weeks,  when  he  becomes  a  dan- 
gerous animal :  he  then  frequento  rivers  or 
pools  of  water,  to  cool  his  ardour ;  he  swims 
with  great  power  and  fiidlity,  and  to  this 
element  he  idways  retreats,  when  hard  pressed 
by  the  hounds.     The  hind,  at  the  expiration 
of  ei^t  months  and  a  few  days,  produces  sel- 
dom more  than  one  yoimg,  which  she  resolutely 
protecta  from  every  enemy,  and  carefully  con. 
oeals  from  the  stag,  one  of  the  worst.  During 
the  whole  summer  the  fawn  never  quite  the 
dam ;  and  in  winter  the  stags  and  hinds  of 
all  ages  keep  together  in  herds,  which  are 
more  or  less  numerous,  aocordii^  to  the  mild- 
ness or  rigour  of  the  season.     They  separate 
in  the  spring ;  the  hinds  retire  to  bring  forth, 
while  none  but  the  young  ones  remain  toge- 
ther.    Stags  are  gregarious,  delight  to  graze 
in  company,  and  are  separated  but  by  danger 

or  necessity. 

•  •  • 

While  traverrii^  a  low  range  of  moors,  an 
incident  occurred  which,  at  tibis  season,  was 
unaccountable.  Ared-and-whitesetterpointed 
at  the  top  of  a  little  glen.  The  heathy  banks 
on  both  sides  of  a  mountain  rivulet  undulated 
gently  from  the  stream,  and  caused  a  dipping 
of  the  surface ;  the  ground  seemed  a  fitvouiable 
haunt  for  grouse,  and  our  dogs  were  beating  it 


with  care.    Observing  the  setter  drop,  his 

companions  hacked,and  remained  steady,  when 

suddenly  Hero  rose  from  his  couchant  attitude, 

and  next  moment  a  wild  deer  of  enormous  size 

and  splendid  beauty  crossed  before  the  dog  and 

sprang  the  birds  he  had  been  pointing.     The 

apparition  of  the  animal,  so  little  expected,  and 

so  singularly  and  closely  introduced  to  our 

view,  occasioned  a  sensation  I  had  never  hi. 

therto  experienced.    I  rushed  up  the  bank ; 

unembarrassed  by  our  presence,  the  noble  deer 

swept  past  us  in  alight  and  graceful  canter,  at 

the  short  distance  of  some  seventy  or  eighty 

yards.     I  might  have  fired  at  and  annoyed  him 

i— .but  on  a  creature  so  powerful  small  shot 

could  have  produced  little  effect,  and  none  but 

a  cockney,  under  such  drcumstanoes,  would 

waste  a  charge.     To  teaze  without  a  chance 

of  bringing  down  the  gallant  beast,  would  have 

been  a  q)ecies  of  useless  mischief,  meriting  a 

full  month  upon  the  tread-mill.     I  gazed  after 

him  as  he  gradually  increased  his  distance ;  his 

antlers  were  expanded  as  fully  as  my  arms 

would  extend ;  his  height  was  magnificent,  and 

compared  with  fiillow-deer  he  seemed  a  giant 

to  a  dwar£     The  sun  beamed  upon  his  deep 

bay  side,  as  he  continued  describing  a  circulu 

course  over  the  flat  surface  of  the  moor,  till 

reaching  a  rocky  opening  leading  to  the  upper 

hiUs,  he  plunged  into  the  ravine,  and  we  lost 

sight  of  him. 

What  could  have  driven  the  red  deer  so  low 
upon  the  heath  was  marvellous.  Excepting 
when  disturbed  by  a  solitary  hunter,  or  a  herds- 
man in  pursuit  of  errant  cattle,  or  driven  from 
the  sumftiit  of  the  hills  by  snow  and  storm, 
those  deer  are  rarely  seen  below  the  Alpine 
heighta  they  inhabit  But  the  leisure  pace  of 
the  beautiftd  animal  we  saw  to-day,  proved 
that  he  had  not  been  alarmed  in  his  lair,  and 
led  one  almost  to  fimcy,  that  in  freakish  mood, 
he  had  abandoned  his  mountain  home  to  take 
a  passing  glance  at  men  and  things  beneath 

Yuan. 

•  •  • 

I  wUl  not  pretend  to  describe  the  anxious, 
nay  agonising  hour  that  I  passed  in  this  high- 
land ambuscade.  The  deep  stiUness  of  ihe 
waste  was  not  broken  even  by  the  twittering 
of  a  bird.  From  the  place  where  I  lay  con- 
cealed,  I  commanded  a  view  of  the  defile  for 
the  distance  of  some  eighty  yards,  and  my  eye 
turned  to  the  path  by  wUch  I  expected  the 
deer  to  approach,  until  to  gaze  longer  pained 
me.  My  ear  was  equally  engaged ;  the  small- 
est noise  was  instantly  detected,  and  the  tick- 
ing of  my  watch  appeared  sharper  and  louder 
than  usual.  As  time  wore  on  my  nervousness 
increased.  Suddenly  a  few  pebbles  fell— my 
heart  beat  faster-i^but  it  was  a  false  alarm. 
Again,  I  heard  a  fiiint  sound,  as  if  a  light  foot 
pressed  upon  loose  shingle-~it  was  repeated— 
by  Saint  Hubert,  it  is  the  deer !  they  have  en- 
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tend  the  gorgie  of  the  past,  and  approadi  the 
rock  that  coven  me,  in  a  gentle  canter  1 

To  rink  upon  one  knee  and  cock  both  bar- 
rela  was  a  momenta  work.  Reckleaa  of  dan. 
ger,  the  noble  animali,  in  angle  file,  galloped 
down  the  narrow  pathway.  The  hart  led  the 
way,  followed  by  the  doe,  and  the  old  stag 
brought  up  the  rear.  As  they  passed  me  at 
the  short  distance  of  twenty  paces,  I  fired  at 
the  leader,  and,  as  I  thought,  with  deadly  aim ; 
but  the  ball  passed  over  his  back,  and  splin. 
tered  the  rock  beyond  him.  The  report  rang 
over  the  waste,  and  the  deer*s  surprise  was 
evinced  by  the  tremendous  rush  they  made  to 
clear  the  defile  before  them.  I  selected  the 
stag  for  my  second  essay ;  eye  and  finger  kept 
excellent  time,  as  I  imsgined— I  drew  the 
trigger — a  miss  by  every  thing  unfortunate! 
The  bullet  merely  struck  a  tyne  from  his  ant- 
ler, and,  excepting  this  trifling  graze,  he  went 

off  at  a  thundering  pace,  uninjured. 

•  •  • 

The  deer  had  separated — the  hart  and  doe 
turned  suddenly  to  the  right,  and  were  fired 
at  by  my  cousin,  without  effect.  The  stag 
went  right  a-head ;  and  while  I  still  gazed  after 
him,  a  flash  issued  from  a  hollow  in  the  hill, 
the  sharp  report  of  Hennessey^s  piece  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  stag  sprang  full  six  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  tumbling  over  and  over  re- 
peatedly, dropped  upon  the  bent-grass  with  a 

rifle-bullet  in  his  heart 

•  •  • 

In  addition  to  a  herd  of  &llow  deer,  amount- 
ing to  about  one  thousand  six  hundred,  which 
are  kept  in  Richmond  Pkrk,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  stock  of  from  forty  to  fifty  red  deer. 
Some  stags  from  the  latter  are  selected  every 
year,  and  sent  to  Swinley ,  in  order  to  be  hunted 
by  the  king's  stag-hounds.  When  a  stag, 
which  has  been  hunted  for  three  or  four  sea. 
sona,  is  returned  to  the  park,  to  end  his  days 
there,  he  is  generally  more  fierce  and  dange- 
reus  than  any  of  the  others  at  a  particular  sea- 
son of  the  year.  At  that  time  it  u  sometimes 
not  safe  to  approach  him  :  and  the  keepers  in- 
form me  Uuit  they  have  been  obliged  to  fire  at 
them  with  buck  shot,  when  they  have  been 
attacked  by  them.  They  account  for  this  fft. 
rodty,  by  the  circumstance  of  the  deer  having 
been  much  handled,  and  consequently  rendered 
more  fiuniliar  with,  and  less  afraid  of,  those 
whom  they  would  naturally  shun.  It  is  some- 
times very  difilcult  to  take  stags  for  hunting. 
One  fine  stag  was  so  powerful,  and  offered  so 
much  resistance,  that  two  of  his  legs  were  bro- 
ken in  endeavouring  to  secure  him,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  be  killed.  One  who  had  shown 
good  sport  in  the  royal  hunt,  was  named  *  Sir 
Edmund,*  by  his  late  Majesty,  in  consequence 
of  Sir  Edmund  Nagle  having  been  in  at  the. 
*•  take*  after  a  long  chase.  This  stag  lived  some 
years  afterwards  in  the  park ;  and  it  is  a  curi- 


ous fiwt  that  he  died  the  very  same  day  on 
which  Sir  Edmund  Nagle  died.  Tliu  deer 
herded  with  the  cows,  probably  from  bavii^ 
been  so  long  separated  from  his  uanal  compa. 
nions. 

J>oe8  are  longer  lived  than  bncka.  One 
doe  in  Richmond  Pkrit  lived  to  be  twcDty  yean 
old ;  and  there  are  other  instances  of  thdr 
having  attained  the  same  age. 

A  curious  dicumstanoe  lately  oocmred,  re- 
specting the  red  doer  in  the  paiit  in  qneatioiB. 
In  the  year  1825,  not  a  single  calf  was  drofiped 
by  any  of  the  hinds,  thou|^  they  had  hied 
fineely  the  preceding,  and  did  the  same  in  the 
subsequent  year.  I  find  an  event  recorded  in 
the  ^  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,*  as  having  hap- 
pened in  the  same  yearin  regard  to  oovrs.  It 
is  there  stated  that,  for  many  miles  ronnd  tlw 
reridenoe  of  the  author,  scarcely  any  female 
calves  were  bom.  This  diminution  of  the  usnal 
breed  of  deer,  and  the  increase  of  sex  in  ano- 

ther  animal,  is  not  a  little  remarkaUe. 

•  •  a 

Of  the  stag*s  longevity  much  has  been 
asserted,  which  latter  obwrvations  have  r&. 
futed,  and  upon  the  received  maTJufi,  that 
animals  live  seven  times  the  number  of  yean 
that  bring  them  to  perfection,  and  this  requir- 
ing six  to  arrive  at  its  maturity,  the  stag's 

age  may  be  fixed  at  nearly  fi>rty  yean. 

•  •  • 

Of  the  8tag*s  eounge,  when  his  personal 
safety  requires  it,  the  combat  promoted  by 
William,  Duke  of  Oumberlsad,  many  yean 
rince,  in  an  area  where  a  stag  was  inclosed  with 
a  hunting  tiger,  sad  which  made  so  resolate 
a  defence  that  the  tiger  was  at  lei^gth  obl%ed 
to  give  up,  is  a  fiuUifrir  record.  It  was  ia 
Ascot  race  week,  and  this  novelty  attracted 
an  additional  concourse  of  people.  On  a  laws 
by  the  roadUside,  a  space  was  fenced  in  with 
very  strong  toiling,  fifteen  feet  high,  into 
vdiich  an  old  stag  was  turned,  and  ahovtly 
after  the  tiger  was  led  in,  hoodwinked,  by  two 
blacks  who  had  the  care  of  him,  and  his  eyes 
and  himself  at  once  set  at  liberty.  The  in- 
stant  he  saw  the  deer,  he  crouched  down  <» 
his  belly,  and  creeping  like  a  house-cat  at  a 
mouse,  watched  an  opportunity  of  safely  seising 
his  prey.  The  stag,  however,  warily  tamed 
as  he  turned,  and  diis  stnnge  antagonist  still 
found  himself  opposed  by  his  formidable  brow 
antlers.  In  vain  Uie  tiger  attempted  to  torn  his 
flanks,  the  stag  had  too  much  gen^alship,  and 
this  cautious  warfiue  lasted  until  it  became  te- 
dious, when  his  royal  highness  enquired,  if^  by 
irritating  the  tiger,  the  catastrophe  of  the 
combat  might  not  be  hastened ;  he  vras  told  it 
might  be  dangerous,  but  it  was  ordered  to  be 
done ;  the  keepen  went  to  the  tiger,  and  did 
as  they  were  ordered,  when  immediately,  in- 
stead  of  attacking  the  deer,  wiUi  a  furious  and 
elastic  bounce,  he  sprang  at,  and  cleared  the 
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toilii^  th*.t  cncioaed  him ;  gmt  indeed  wu 
the  ootifuBlon  uaongit  the  mftightcd  multi- 
tude, ararj  one  imagining  him  er  henelf  the 
deetined  nctiin  to  Uis  tigcr'i  ngc,  who,  re- 
gudleB  of  theii  fore,  or  their  penont,  croHed 
the  roed,  and  nuhed  ioto  the  eppodte  ivood. 
It  hiqipened  ■  herd  of  bllow  deer  weTe 
feeding  not  &r  &om  the  Keoe  of  tctiou,  on 
the  haunch  of  one  of  tbem  be  initully  bit. 
■ned,  wd  hnnight  it  to  the  gioimd.  Hu 
keqwn,  to  whom  he  wm  perfectly  ftnutinr- 
ieed,  for  Kme  time  heritalcd  to  go  neir  him ; 
U,  length  the;  ventured,  cut  the  deer't  throat, 
■nd  Htiuatiiig  the  huunch  tie  hut  Hiied, 
vhich  ho  never  left  from  his  hold  for  a  mo. 


Stag  Hunting, — 1  hnnled  tvo  winten  at 
Turin  ;  but  their  hunting,  jon  knon,  ll  no 
more  h'ke  oura,  than  ii  the  hot  mee1  juu 
there  >tand  up  to  at  to  the  EngUth  hreali. 
faat  Ton  ait  down  to  here.  Wen;  I  to  de- 
■mbe  theit  manner  of  hnnting,  their  infioil; 
of  dege,  thflT  number  of  huntamon,  Ehear  re- 
]mjb  rf  horeet,  their  great  nddlet,  great  tuta, 
and  jack-hooti,  it  would  be  no  more  to  our  pre- 
aent  purpoae  than  the  description  of  a  vild 
boar  chaae  in  aermuiy,  or  the  huntii^  of 
JBckalli  in  Bengal.      Cnt  uiw  ehatu  mag- 


TOD  an  idea  of  ihtdr  hantnnen,  I  miul  tell 
yon  that  one  da;  tho  itag  (irhich  It  Ter;  un- 
naual)  broke  caver,  lod  left  tho  forert ;  a  dr. 
cnmnance  which  gave  u  much  pleaiuie  to  me 
ai  diipleaanre  to  all  the  reet — it  pat  every 
thing  into  confliuon,  I  followed  one  of  the 
hoatamen,  thinking  he  knew  the  connUy  beat ; 
but  it  waa  net  long  before  we  were  gepanled : 
the  Bi*t  ditch  we  ome  to  atopped  him.  I, 
e^er  logo  od,  hallooed  out  to  him,  "  AUtnu 
pJTueur,  laule*  done."  "  Nan  pardi," 
replied  he,  very  coolly,  "  oVif  tin  doubb 
fettt — jt  na  laute  pat  da  double  fasift." 
There  waa  also  an  odd  aeddent  Che  Mine  day, 
even  to  the  king  himaelf,  you  may  think  in- 
tereating ;  b«idet  it  waa  the  occaiion  of  a  bon 
mol  worth  your  houii^. — The  king,  eager  in 
tho  ponnit,  rode   into  a  bog.  and  waa  dia- 

hi)  Itga,  and  we  were  aU  ttanding  round  him. 
One  of  hit  old  genenli,  who  waa  at  aome  dia- 
tance  behind,  no  aooner  aaw  the  kii^  off  hia 
hortc,  hut  he  rode  up  fall  gallop  to  know  the 
caare,  "  Qu'  att  ee  tfoa  e'  eat  $  fit'  eat  M 
qua  c'  «it  f  erica  Che  old  genenl,  and  in  be 
tnmblea  into  the  aame  bog.  Count  Eeveo- 
huller,  with  great  hamour,  replied,  painting 
to  the  place,  "  VMi  ea  qua  e'att  I  ooUd  ca 
gua  e'attr  —  Le  Keme —Jatte —  Wild 
Sporlt—WhUa  of  SaUatrna—Beckford. 


Stagecoach,  s.  A.  coach  that  keeps  its  stages  ;  k  coach  that  passes  and 

repasses  on  certain  days  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers. 
Stager,  «■  A  player;  an  old  cock  grouse. 
St tLoaousa  (Canit  StreMMi),  a.  A  hound  kept  ibr  hunting  stags. 


ja  now  the  largcat  and  tn 
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has  s  mott  commanding  and  dignified  aspect, 
blended  with  every  mark  of  intellectual  mild- 
ness. 

It  has  been  asserted  bj  the  most  celebrated 
naturalists,  that  the  hound,  harrier,  turnspit, 
water-dog,  and  spaniel,  are  originally  of  the 
same  race ;  and  there  seem  to  be  strong  rea- 
sons for  believing  this  to  be  the  case,  as  their 
figures  and  instinctive  properties  are  nearly 
allied  in  all  of  these  kinds ;  the  principal  dif- 
ference consisting  in  the  length  of  their  legs 
and  the  size  of  their  ears,  which  are  in  all  of 
them  soft  in  their  texture  and  pendulous. 
The  hound  and  hanier  are  supposed  to  be  the 
natives  of  Britain,  Fiance,  and  Germany,  an 
opinion  which  is  attended  with  some  d^iree 
of  reason,  for  when  transported  to  wanner 
climates  they  quickly  degenerate. 

It  seems  extremely  probable  that  this  laxge, 
strong,  and  bony  hound  was  the  primeval 
stock  from  which  all  the  collateral  branches 
of  this  race  have  descended,  and  that  all  devi- 
ations from  the  original  stem  have  been  the 
result  of  crosses  and  improvements,  during 
many  centuries,  by  those  skilled  in  rearing 
and  breeding  dogs  of  the  chase,  and  varied  in 
sixe  and  strength,  according  to  the  particular 
sport  for  which  they  are  intended.  At  the 
present  day  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that 
the  practical  breeder,  by  judicious  crosses,  can 
either  enlarge  or  diminish  the  stature  and 
strength  of  his  pack  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  generations. 

The  stag-hounds  exclunvely  devoted  to 
that  sport,  in  the  royal  establishment  of  this 
country,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  an  im- 
proved  cross  between  the  old  English  southern 
hound  and  the  fleeter  foxhound,  grafted  upon 
the  bloodhound.         •  •  • 

Things  gradually  continue  thus  to  improve 
in  proportion  as  the  fiice  of  the  country  be- 
comes  more  cultivated,  till  animals  of  the 
chace  are  greatly  reduced  in  number,  so 
much  so,  that  even  the  stag  is  now  but  sel- 
dom seen  in  a  state  of  nature  in  this  country, 
decreasing  as  the  sequestered  places  of  its 
abode  become  fewer.  They  are  now  only 
to  be  met  with  in  a  state  of  unrestrained  free- 
dom in  those  extensive  moors  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  in  some 
places  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the 
mountains  of  Kerry  in  Ireland,  in  which  last 
place  they  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  justly  celebrated  Lake  of 
Killamey,  where  they  are  pursued  with  bound 
and  horn.  •  •  • 


There  is  a  fine  breed  of  buck-hoanis  ia 
Richmond  Park,  and  their  sagadtj  ia  very  ex- 
traordinary.    In  taking  the  deer,  aoeording  ts 
annual  custom,  either  for  the  royal  hont  or&r 
the  &ttening  paddocks,  a  stag  or  a  buck,  wfakk 
has  been  previously  fixed  upon,  is  ridden  ovt 
of  the  held  by  two  or  three  of  Uie  keepos  in 
snocession,  each  of  whom  is  closely  followed 
by  a  hound,  the  young  dogs  only  being  kept  in 
slips.     As  soon  as  the  deer  has  been  aepanted 
fit>m  his  companions,  the  dogs  haTe  the  requi- 
site signal  given  to  them,  and  they  imiDedi- 
ately  follow  in  pursuit     The  scene   is  then 
highly  interesting.     A  strong  deer  will  affioid 
a  very  long  chase,  but  when  he  cornea  to  bay 
the  dogs  generally  seize  him  by  the  tlaroat  or 
ears ;  the  keepers  come  up,  take  him  by  the 
horns,  and  after  having  strapped  his  hind  and 
fore  legs  together,  put  him  into  a  cart  which 
follows  for  the  purpose,  and  he  is  then  disposed 
of  as  he  may  be  wanted.     I  have  seen  an  ac- 
tive youi^^  keeper  throw  himself  from  his  hone 
upon  a  deer  at  bay,  which  he  had  come  up  to 
at  full  gallop,  and  hold  his  horns  till  nuriirtwnm 
arrived.     Some  danger,  however,  attends  this 
sport ;  as,  when  a  deer  has  been  hard  pressed, 
I  have  seen  him,  in  more  than  one  W»«>mms^ 
suddenly  turn  upon  the  horsemen  and  injnre 
the  horses,  and  in  one  case  wound  the  leg  of 
the  horseman.     The  dogs  are  so  well  traiMd, 
and  are  so  soon  made  aware  which  back  is  ia. 
tended  to  be  caught,  that  they  seldom  make  a 
mistake,  even  if  Uie  deer  regains  the  herd  after 
having  been  driven  from  it,  but  press  him 
through  it,  till  they  have  again  separated  him 
firom  it.     It  is  well  known  that  when  a  hard 
pressed  deer  tries  to  rejoin  his  companioaa, 
they  endeavour  to  avoid  and  get  away  from 
him  as  much  ss  possible,  or  try  to  drive  him 
away  with  their  horns.     So  severe  is  the  chase 
in  Richmond  Park  in  taking  deer,  especally 
when  the  ground  is  wet,  that  three  or  fonr 
good  horses  may  be  tired  by  a  single  horse- 
man in  one  day*s  deer  taking,  if  each  deer  is 
ridden  out  of  the  herd,  and  followed  till  he  is 
taken.     When  dogs  are  in  slips,  the  man  who 
holds  them  merely  rides  as  near  as  he  can  to 
the  person  who  is  endeavouring  to  sii^e  out 
the  deer,  and  awaits  his  signal  for  slipping  the 
dog.     These  dogs  who  are  a  large,  rough  sort 
of  greyhound,  and  very  powerful  and  aagadoas. 
are  soon  taught  not  to  injure  the  deer  when 
they  come  to  them.     The  cry  of  ^  hold  them,* 
made  use  of  by  the  keepers  in  urging  them 
forward,  seems  to  be  perfectly  understood  by 
the  dogs. — Brawn^—Jetts, 


Staggard,  s.  a  four-year-old  stag. 
Staggers,  s.  A  kind  of  horse  apoplexy;  madness. 
Stagnate,  t%  To  lie  motionless,  to  have  no  course  or  stream. 
Stain,  v.  To  blot,  to  spot,  to  dye. 
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Stakk,  t.  A  poflt  or  strong'  gtick  fixed  in  the  groaad  ;   a  piece  of  wood ; 

ftDjtliin^  pkced  «s  a  palisade  or  fence  ;  the  post  to  which  a  beast  is  tied 

to  be  baited ;  anything  pledged  or  wagered  ;  the  state  of  being  hazarded, 

pledged,  or  wagered.  • 

Stalk,  v.  To  mUk  with  high  steps ;  to  walk  behind  a  stalking  hone  or 

cover ;  to  Mow  deer. 
Stalkimghorsb,  *.    A  horse,  either  real  or  fictitions,  by  which  a  fowler 

shelters  himself  from  tlie  sight  of  the  game. 
Stall,  *.  A  crib  in  which  an  ox  ie  fed,  or  where  any  horse  is  kept  in  the 

stable. 
Stallpbd,  a.  Fed  not  with  grass  bat  dry  feeding. 
Stallion,  t.  A  horse  kept  for  mares;  ahorse  not  castrated. 
Stanch,  v.  To  stop  blood,  to  hinder  from  mnning. 
Stamd,  t,  A  station;  a  place  where  one  waits  standing  ;  station ;  a  atop ; 

a  halt ;  stop,  intermption  ;  the  act  of  opposing  ;  highest  mark ;  station- 

ary  point. 
Stahdhouse,  *.  A  building  erected  on  a  racecourse,  to  accommodate  the 

mbscribers  or  company  generally. 
Star,«.  One  of  the  laminons  bodies  that  appear  in  the  sky;  the  pole 

star ;  mark  on  the  forehead  of  a  horse. 
Stari,  v.  To  be  rough  in  the  coat,  as  a  horse. 
Starfish,  t.  A  fish  brwiching  out  into  several  points. 
Starhawk,  t.  A  kind  of  hawk. 
Starling  or  Stahe,  (Slvmttt  vulgaris,  Linn.  ;  L'ElottmeaH,  Buff.)  ». 

A  bird  that  may  he  taught  to  whistle,  and  articulate  words. 
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by  a  prominent  rim;  the  eyes  are  brown; 
the  whole  plumage  is  dark,  gloiaed  with  green, 
blue,  purple,  and  copper,  but  each  feather  is 
marked  at  the  end  with  a  pale  yellow  spot ; 
the  wing-coverts  are  edged  with  yellowish- 
brown  ;  the  quill  and  taiUfeathers  dusky,  with 
light  edges;  the  legs  are  of  a  reddishJirown. 
From  the  striking  similarity,  both  in  form 
and  manners,  observable  between  this  bird 
'and  its  congeners,  we  have  no  scruple  in 
removing  it  from  its  usual  place,  as  it  evi- 
dently forms  a  connecting  link  between  them, 
and  in  a  variety  of  points  seems  equally 
allied  to  both.  Few  birds  are  more  generally 
known  than  the  stare,  it  being  an  inhabitant 
of  almost  every  climate ;  and  as  it  is  a  fiuni- 
liar  bird,  and  easily  trained  in  a  state  of  cap- 
tivity, its  habits  have  been  more  frequently 
observed  than  those  of  most  other  birds.  The 
female  makes  an  artless  nest  in  the  hollows 
of  trees,  rocks,  or  old  walls,  and  sometimes 
in  cliiis  overhanging  the  sea ;  she  lays  four  or 
five  eggs,  of  a  pale  greenish-ash  colour ;  the 
young  birds  are  of  a  dusky-brown  colour,  till 
the  first  moult.  In  the  winter  season  these 
birds  fly  in  vast  flocks,  and  may  be  known  at 
a  great  distance  by  their  whirling  mode  of 
flight,  which  Buffon  compares  to  a  sort  of 
vortex,  in  which  the  collective  body  performs 
a  uniform  circular  revolution,  and  at  the  same 
time  continues  to  make  a  progressive  advance. 
The  evening  is  the  time  when  the  stares  as- 
semble in  the  greatest  numbers,  and  betake 
themselves  to  Uie  fens  and  marshes,  where 
they  roost  among  the  reeds;  they  chatter 
much  in  the  evening  and  morning,  both  when 
they  assemble  and  disperse.  So  attached  are 
they  to  society,  that  they  not  only  join  those 
of  thoir  own  spedes,  but  also  birds  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  and  are  frequently  seen  in  com. 
pany  with  red-wings,  fieldfares,  and  even  with 
crows,  jackdaws,  and  pigeons.  Their  princi- 
pal food  consists  of  worms,  snails,  and  cater- 
pillars; they  likewise  eat  various  kinds  of 
grain,  seeds,  and  berries,  and  are  said  to  he 
particularly  fond  of  cherries.  In  a  confined 
state  they  eat  small  pieces  of  raw  flesh,  bread 
soaked  in  water,  &c. ;  are  very  docile,  and 
may  easily  be  taught  to  repeat  short  phrases, 
or  whistle  tunes  with  great  exactness,  and  in 
this  state  aequire  a  warbling  superior  to  their 

native  song. 

•  «  • 

The  time  to  shoot  starlings  by  wholesale  is 


just  before  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  thcj 
come  down  to  roost  among  the  reeda.  Hcfe 
they  assemble  in  swarms,  that  daricen  the 
air ;  and  for  some  time  keep  up  a  dutfea, 
which  even  surpasses  that  of  Freocbvwa  ia 
their  warmest  political  debates. 

Having  swept  down  some  douns  tritfa  yosr 
duck-gun,  let  their  heads  be  Immediatelj 
pulled  off;  as  this  will,  in  a  great  d^ree, 
prevent  their  having  a  bitter  taate. 

Starlings  are  very  good  when  stewed  with 
rice,  or  made  into  a  curry. 


Before  I  conclude  under  the  head  of 
lings,  I  must  aak  leave  to  become  mjofwa 
trumpeter,  in  order  to  name  a  shot  that  I 
made  at  these  birds,  which  will  give  aone 
idea  as  to  the  manner  in  which  tbev  swara 
together.  Happening,  in  the  early  part  of  lass 
winter,  to  have  put  my  punt  afloat  on  Loid 
Rodney*s  pond,  at  Alresford,  I  loaded  mj  new 
double  swivel-^n  with  a  pound  of  small  dwt 
in  each  barrel,  and  a  little  before  day.l%ht 
paddled  across  to  a  retired  part  of  the  pood, 
where  the  reeds  were  literally  swarming  widi 
these  birds.  Having  placed  the  pant  ^  sten 
on,**  so  as  to  command  the  eastern  light,  and 
shoot  well  clear  of  the  reeds,  I  gave  a  little 
signal,  as  previously  agreed  on,  to  Mr.  Madl- 
wain  (who,  with  Captun  HilL,  was  in  another 
punt  behind)  to  discharge  both  banela  of  ny 
little  double  gun.  On  hearing  this  lepoot  sp 
sprung  the  whole  army,  consiatii^  I  shrald 
say  of  every  starling  in  Hampslme,  a&i 
making  the  ^ley  echo  like  a  peal  of  thmi- 
der.  No  sooner  had  they  cleared  die  reeds 
than  I  opened  my  battery,  and  cut  each  a  lase 
through  them,  as  I  could  scarcely  have  tboofbt 
possible,  and  the  quantity  of  feathers  wl^ 
came  flying  back  to  leewaid,  I  oonld  oompsre 
to  nothing  but  a  &11  of  black  snow.  What 
number  were  killed  and  woanded  we  never 
could  ascertain,  from  the  extreme  difBcoltv  of 
getting  the  birds  that  fell  among  the  reeds 
and  quagmires,  but  we  &iriy  bagged  two  htoa- 
dred  and  forty-three,  as  Cut  as  they  oonld  be 
picked  up,  and  the  workmen,  when  the  reeds 
were  cut  down,  declared  that  they  fonnd  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  more ;  for  tbHs 
however,  I  have  only  their  word,  though  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  as  we  all  tAt  co^ 
dent  that  at  least  five  hundred  fell  In  tftii 
•ne  voUey. — Bewick — Hawker, 


Starred,  cu  Marked  with  stars. 

Starshoot,  «.   A  supposed  emission  from  a  star. 

Start,  v.  To  feel  a  sudden  and  inyoluntary  twitch  or  motion  of  the 

animal  frame ;  to  wince ;  to  deviate ;  to  set  out  from  the  harrier  at  a 

race ;  to  set  out  upon  any  pursuit ;  to  alarm. 
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Start,  s.  A  motion  of  terror ;  a  sudden  twitch  or  contraction  of  the 
irame ;  a  sudden  rousing  of  an  animal ;  a  quick  spring  or  motion ;  first 
emission  from  the  barrier ;  act  of  setting  off. 

the  day  the  races  are  nm.     And  if  any  delaj 
beyond  the  allowed  time  shall  have  taken 


place,  he  shall  state  by  whom,  or  by  what 
cause,  the  delay  was  occasioned.  He  shall 
regulate  his  watch  by  the  coffee-room  clock, 
which  shall  be  considered  as  the  true  time  for 
this  purpose — Turf  Expositor. 


Start  in  Racing. — ^The  person  appointed 
to  start  the  horses  shall  mark  in  his  list 
the  time  when  the  horses  in  each  race 
actually  started ;  and  if  there  have  been  any 
ftlse  starts,  the  first  of  them  shall  be  consi. 
dered  as  the  time  of  starting  for  that  race. 
And  he  shall  make  a  report  thereof  to  the 
keeper  of  the  match-book  in  the  afternoon  of 

Startle,  v.  To  fright,  to  impress  with  sudden  terror. 
Starveling^  «.  An  animal  thin  and  weak  for  want  of  nourishment. 
Steel,  s.  Steel  is  a  kind  of  iron,  refined  arid  hardened,  of  great  use  in  the 

making  of  tools  and  instruments  of  all  kinds ;  chalybeate  medicines. 
Steel,  v.  To  point  or  edge  with  steel ;  to  make  hard  or  firm. 
Steelyard,  j.  A  kind  of  balance,  in  which  the  weight  is  moved  along 

an  iron  rod,  and  grows  heavier  as  it  is  removed  fiurther  from  the  fulcrum. 
Steeple  Chace,  s.  A  race  over  the  country  by  hunters. 
Steer,  s>  A  young  bullock. 
Stem,  v.  To  oppose  a  current,  to  pass  across  or  forward  notwithstanding 

the  stream. 
Stern,  s   The  hinder  part  of  anything ;  the  tail  of  a  dog. 
Stern  (Stetma  nigruy  Linn.),  «. 

This  species  is  less  than  the  common  tern  ; 
weight  about  two  ounces  and  three-quarters ; 
length  ten  inches ;  bill  black ;  irides  dusky ; 
forehead,  sides  <^  the  head,  beneath  the 
eyes,  throat,  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  white ; 
the  rest  of  the  head,  hack  of  the  neck, 
and  under  part  of  the  body,  black;  hack, 
wings,  and  tail,  deep  ash-colour;  vent  and 
under  taiLcoverts  white;  the  tail  is  less  forked 


than  in  either  of  the  other  species ;  the  outer 
feathers  edged  with  white ;  legs  dull  red,  the 
webs  much  indented  or  semipalmated.  In 
some  the  forehead  and  fore  part  of  the  neck 
are  mottled  with  black ;  and  as  most  authors 
have  omitted,  or  at  least  have  not  made  men- 
tion of  any  white  on  the  forehead,  such  is 
probably  another  variety.  The  female  has 
no  white  about  the  head. — Montagu. 


Sterna  (Linn.),  «.  Tern,  a  genus  thus  characterised  : — 

Bill  as  long,  or  longer  than  the  head,  almost 
straight,  compressed,  fringed,  cutting  and 
pointed ;  the  mandibles  of  equal  lengUi,  the 
upper  slightly  inclined  towards  the  point ;  nos- 
trils towuds  the  middle  of  the  lull,  slit  length- 
wise, and  pierced  from  part  to  part ;  legs 


small,  naked  to  above  the  knee ;  shank  very 
short ;  four  toes,  the  three  fore  ones  reunited 
by  a  cut  membrane,  the  hind  toe  free ;  claws 
small  and  arched ;  tail  more  or  less  forked ; 
wings  very  long  and  pointed,  the  first  quill  the 
longest. 


Stew,  o.  To  seeth  anything  in  a  slow  moist  heat. 

Stew,  «.  A  storepond,  a  small  pond  where  fish  are  kept  for  the  table. 

Stickleback,  s.  The  smallest  of  fresh  water  fish ;  applied  to  a  horse  means 

heavy,  lazy,  not  flippant. 

The  siieklebaok  is  the  smallest  fish  in  this  or  superior  in  pond  fishing  for  perch ;  they 

country,  and  is  called  by  several  names  in  may  he  taken  with  the  least  sized  hook,  and 

different  parts  of  it ;  they  are    not  worthy  a  bit  of  small  red  worm,  and  are  found  in 

the  angler*s  notice,  except  as  baits  with  the  little  inlets  of  streams,  and  also  in  stagnated 

prickles  cut  off  (which  kills  the  fish),  for  waters.      Walton  considers  the  stickleback 

which  purpose  they  are  equal  to  the  minnow,  preferable  to  the  minnow,  as  being  capable  of 
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r  ilnight  on  the  hook,  until  it  tnnw  hvA 


whiriing  ronnd  quicker,  vhich  u  the  perfec- 
tltHi  of  Ihu  tart  of  fidiing :  to  Kqnire  thit  t«- 
locitj,  the  hook  ii  to  be  put  in  it  the  monlli 
■ad  ant  U  the  tul,  ud  hkTing  fint  tied  him 
with  wbiu  tlire^  a  liCUe  iiboTe  the  tail,  ud 
placed  him  in  luch  ■  mumer  on  the  hook  u 
he  ii  likely  to  lorn  qaick,  hii  mouth  ii  then 
•ewed  up  lo  the  line ;  thould  he  aol  whirl  h> 

Stiff,  a.   Ri^d,  inflexible ;  li^  eoutUry,  heavy  soil,  much  endcwed. 

difficult  to  ride  over  or  pasa  throngh. 
Stifle,  t.  The  bone  of  a  hone. 


The  upper  bone  of  the  tbigb  ii  united  to 
the  lover  bj  i  »meirh*t  complicated  joint. 
It  tsrmioatee  b;  two  round  prominencet  be- 
hind, which  ire  reed  nd  into  ilight  deprtfaioui 
on  the  upper  iur&»  of  the  towo'  bone ;  and 
in  from  ia  a  cuHoua  groove  over  which  plaja 
a  imall  irregular  Iwnc,  the  patella  or  itins 
""     whole  l>  cdled,  by  bnien,  the 


lejoir 


,u  .uW, 
mwill 


to  the  leat  of  iujurj.  Occanonallj,  dialoca- 
tiori  of  the  patella  hai  occurred,  and  the 
hone  dngi  the  injured  limb  alter  him,  at 
nail  it  on  the  fetlock :  the  aid  of  a  TctaiattJ 
■urgeon  ii  here  nquiaite.  Tlie  mUKlea  of 
the  iniiide  of  the  thij^,  generallj,  b»e  lomB. 
time*  been  iplwned ;  thii  mar  be  deteet«d  bj 
dilfuaed  heat,  or  heat  on  the  inaide  of  Al 
thigb  alKiTO  the  itifle:  ' 
blcvdiug.  and  phjoic,  will  be  the  prc^Ki  m 
of  cure TAt  Horu. 


Stilts,  t.  Supports  or  poles  by  which  water  may  be  crossed. 
Stimulate,  v.    To  excite  by  some  pnng-ent  motive  ;  in  physic,  to  exdtt 

a  quick  seneatiou,  with  a  derivation  towards  the  part. 
Stint,  v.  To  bound,  to  limit,  to  confine,  to  restrain ;  to  impr^nate  a 

mare. 
Stierup,  «.  An  iron  hoop  suspended  by  a  strap,  in  which  the  horseman 

sets  his  foot  when  he  mounts  or  ridee. 
Stoat,  t.  An  animal  of  the  weasel  tribe. 
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and  the  foudl  dUFerenee  in  shape  firtym  the 
weasel,  heen  often  described  under  the  same 
denomination.  Its  height  is  about  two  inches ; 
the  tail  five  and  a  half,  very  hairy,  and  at  the 
points  tipped  irith  black;  the  edges  of  the 
ears  and  ends  of  the  toes  are  of  a  yellowish 
white;  in  other  respects  it  perfectly  resenu 
bles  the  weasel  in  colour  and  form*  In  the 
most  northern  parts  of  Europe  the  stoat  re- 
gularly changes  its  colour  in  winter,  and  be- 
comes  perfectly  white,  except  the  end  of  the 
tail,  which  remains  invariably  black.  It  is 
then  called  the  ermine :  the  fur  is  valuable, 
and  sold  in  the  country  where  caught,  from 
two  to  three  pounds  sterling  per  hundred. 
The  animal  is  either  taken  in  trsps,  made  of 
two  flat  stones,  or  shot  with  blunt  arrows. 

The  stoat  is  sometimes  found  white  during 
ihe  winter  season  in  Great  Britain,  and  is 
then  commonly  called  the  white  weasel.  Its 
ihr,  however,  having  neither  the  thickness, 
the  closeness,  nor  the  whiteness,  of  those  which 
come  from  Siberia,  is,  with  us,  of  little  value. 

To  destroy  these  worst  of  all  four-footed 
vermin  to  game  in  its  in&nt  state,  the  follow, 
ing  mode  is  fecoramended : — Provide  small 
aquare-made  steel  tnqw,  with  a  small  chain 
and  iron  peg  to  fix  them  down;  get  two 
drachms  of  musk,  shoot  some  small  l^rds,  and 
dip  the  tail  of  these  birds  in  the  musk ;  tie  one 
on  the  plate  of  each  trap,  and  set  in  the  hedges, 
or  where  it  is  suspected  they  frequent :  this 
will  soon  reduce  the  number,  should  it  be  ever 
so  considerable :  if  it  so  happen,  that  no  musk 
is  immediately  to  be  got,  the  trap  must  be 
baited  with  a  bit  of  rabbit ;  and  it  should  be 

remembered  that  this  bait  cannot  be  too  stale. 

•  •  • 

Some  time  since,  aa  Mr.  Claike,  of  Hom- 


dean,  was  gvnng  a  few  miles  on  foot,  in  the 
forest  of  Biere,  to  visit  a  friend,  he  observed  a 
hare  come  into  the  green  road  bdbre  him, 
which  seemed  to  be  listening,  and  lookii^ 
back  for  something  which  pursued  her.  He 
stood  still,  and  hearing  no  dog,  was  curious  to 
discover  the  cause  of  her  alarm ;  when,  to  his 
great  surprise,  he  discovered  the  object  of  it  to 
be  a  small  yellow  red  and  white  stoat,  which 
hunted  her  footsteps  with  the  utmost  preci. 
sion.  He,  wishing  to  know  if  so  diminutive 
an  animal  could  have  a  chance  of  coping  with 
the  great  speed  of  the  hare,  retreated  to  a 
holm-bush  hard  by,  where  he  was  an  atten. 
tive  observer  of  this  silent  hunt  for  near  two 
hours,  during  which,  he  is  certain  to  have 
seen  both  hare  and  stoat  at  least  forty  times. 
They  were  frequently  gone  for  five  or  ten  mi. 
nutes ;  but  the  hare,  rtill  unwilling  to  leave 
the  place  where  she  was  found,  came  round 
again,  and  her  little  pursuer  sometimes  dose 
at  her  heels.  Towuds  the  end  of  this  re- 
markable chase,  which  became  nneommonly 
interestii^,  the  hare  took  advantage  of  the 
thickest  covert  the  place  afforded,  and  made 
use  of  all  her  cunning  and  strength  to  escape, 
but  without  eifoct ;  tiXl  at  length,  wearied  out 
by  the  perseverance  of  the  stoat,  Mr.  C.  heard 
her  cry  for  some  time. 

At  last,  the  cries  coming  from  one  point, 
he  concluded  she  was  become  the  victim  of 
the  chase;  on  which  he  went  to  the  spot, 
where  he  found  the  hare  quite  dead,  and  the 
stoat  so  intently  fostened  on  her  neck,  as  not 
to  perceive  his  approach.  The  stoat,  in  ita 
turn,  now  fell  a  victim  to  Mr.  Cs  stick ;  after 
whidi,  he  proceeded  with  both  hare  and  stoat 
to  the  house  of  his  fiiend. — 

Sporting  AnsedUet. 


Stock,  «.  The  trunk,  the  body  of  a  plant ;  a  log ;  a  post ;  the  handle  of 
anything ;  a  support  of  a  ship  while  it  is  building ;  a  dose  neckcloth ; 
a  race,  a  lineage,  a  family.     Vide  Gun. 

Stock,  v.  To  store,  to  fill  sufficiently  ;  to  fit  a  gun  stock. 

Stockdove,  s.  The  ringdove. 

Stockfish,  «.  Dried  cod,  so  called  from  its  hardness. 

Stomach,  s.  The  ventricle  in  which  food  is  digested ;  appetite. 

Stomach  of  Birds. — ^The  stomach  of  birds 
forms  them  into  two  distinct  natural  clssses : 
those  vrith  cartilaginous  stomachs,  covered  with 


very  strong  muscles,  called  a  gizzard;  and 
those  with  membranaceous  stomachs,  more  re- 
sembling that  of  camivoTous  quadnipeds.  The 
former  is  given  to  birds  whose  principal  food 
is  grain  and  seeds  of  various  kinds,  or  other 
hard  substances  that  require  much  friction  to 
comminute,  to  assist  which  gravel  is  neces- 
sary ;  the  ktter  is  given  to  birds  which  feed 
npon  flesh  or  fish,  and  whose  digestion  is  ac- 


celerated more  by  the  gastric  juice  than  by  the 
action  of  the  stomach.  Those  of  the  first  class 
digest  or  retain  every  substance  swallowed; 
and  those  which  eject  or  disgoige  innutritions 
matter  unavoidably  taken  in,  such  as  feathers, 
fur,  bones,  &c.,  belong  to  the  second  class ;  as 
is  conspicuous  in  the  falcon  (Fedconidaj 
Lbacb),  and  owl  {StrigidiB^  Lbach),  and 
oihen  that  feed  on  fish.  Grsnivorous  birds 
seem  to  possess  apower  of  retaining  the  small 
stones  taken  into  the  gizzard,  or  evacuating 
them  when  they  become  polished  and  less  use- 
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fill,  but  cannot  diigoige  them.  In  a  state  of 
nature  the  quantity  of  gravel  taken  in  muft  be 
regulated,  no  doubt,  by  the  aenaation  of  the 
stomach ;  but,  extraordinary  as  it  may  aeem, 
in  domesticated  animals  those  instinctiTe  fiu 
culties  are  deranged.  We  have  known  in. 
stances  where  the  whole  cavity  of  the  gizzard 
has  been  Elled  with  gravel  stones.  We  onoe 
remember  part  of  a  brood  of  young  ducks, 
half  grown,  taking  in  such  a  quantity  of  gra. 
vel,  as  not  only  filled  the  gizzard  but  the  craw, 
and  even  the  gullet;  they  soon  after  died. 
Many  species  of  birds  possess  a  reservoir  for 
food,  called  a  craw,  or  crop,  which  seems  to 
answer  the  same  puipoee  as  the  first  stomach 
in  ruminating  aniimals,  and  here  it  is  that  the 
food  is  softened  and  prepared  for  the  stomach, 
or  canted  to  the  younsr. 

•  •  • 

DDBASBi  or  TBM  STOMACH. 

Flahiient  eoiie,  pripes,  4;o._This  is  a  dis- 
order  of  considerable  importance,  and  often 
terminates  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  en- 
tirely  from  the  circumstance  of  not  being  suC 
ficiently  understood.  The  symptoms  are  well 
known.  The  horse  is  very  uneasy,  paws  his 
litter,  looks  round  to  his  flanks,  sometimes 
endeavours  to  kick  his  belly,  gathers  up  his 
hind  legs,  and  &ll8  down  rather  suddenly, 
roUs  upon  his  back,  suddenly  gets  up  again, 
and  appears  in  extreme  pain.  The  pulse  is  in 
its  natural  state,  and  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the 
eyelids  is  not  unusually  red.  The  disorder 
comes  on  suddenly,  the  animal  being  pre- 
viously in  good  health.  The  horse  is  some, 
times  costive,  but  not  often,  and  in  some  cases 
the  dung  is  rather  loose.  Bleeding  can  scarcely 
be  considered  an  essential  remedy  in  this 
complaint,  because  it  is  often  cured  without  it 
But  it  is  a  safe  piactice,  as  the  distension  of 
the  bowels  by  the  confined  air  may  otherwise 
produce  inflammation  before  relief  is  afforded. 
It  should  never  therefore  be  omitted.  The 
next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  some  csrmi. 
native  medicine ;  and  about  a  pint  of  brandy 
or  gin  and  water  is  as  good  a  carminative  as 
can  be  given :  on  all  common  occasions  it 
may  be  considered  the  best,  because  it  is  the 
most  innocent  as  well  as  effectual.  There 
are  cases,  however,  where  the  stomach  has 
been  so  injured  by  ill  treatment,  that  a  more 
powerful  medicine  is  required.  The  follow- 
ing tincture  should  then  be  given  in  the  dose 
I  shall  soon  name.  Brandy  and  water,  how- 
ever, that  is,  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  brandy 
to  twelve  ounces  of  water,  should  always  be 
preferred,  because  it  is  sufficiently  strong,  in 
almost  all  cases,  to  answer  the  purpose.  For 
it  should  be  known  that  the  strong  medicines 
usually  employed  in  this  disorder,  especially 
oil  of  turpentine  and  peppermint,  pepper, 
laige  doses  of  gatger  and  grains  of  paradise 
and  opium,  though  they  generally  afford  re- 


liet^  are  sure  to  increase  the  dispoaitloin  to  the 
disorder  by  weakening  the  stomach.  The 
weakest  stimulant,  therefore,  that  vnll  afford 
relief  with  certainty  should  be  prefecred,  and 
ita  repetition  avoided  for  Uie  future,  by  avoid. 
ing  the  causes  which  produced  the  diaoidcr, 
and  these  will  soon  be  pointed  oat. 

It  sometimes  happens,  and  not  onfreqvendy, 
that  there  is  an  accumulation  of  excrement  in 
the  ooBcum,  by  which  the  valvular  orifice  is  so 
completely  obstructed,  that  it  cannot  be  over., 
come  by  any  efforts  of  the  stomacb,  tboi^ 
excited  by  opium  and  the  most  posmfnl  car. 
minatives.     Clysters  in  this  case  wiQ  alvimys 
afford  relief,  if  properly  administered ;  that 
is,  by  means  of  a  large  ox^s  bladder  and  a  laog 
pewter  pipe,  not  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteea 
inches  in  length.     The  only  clyster  required 
is  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  of  salt,  and 
five  or  six  quarts  of  warm  water.     This  will 
excite  the  whole  of  the  Isxge  bowels  to  actioo, 
and  dislodge  the  fines  from  the  rurmm      By 
this  means  the  animals  may  alwaya  be  re. 
lieved,  and  without  it  he  will  in  such  caaes 
certainly  die. 

There  are  cases  of  flatulent  colic,  however, 
which  are  in  their  nature  incurable,  that  is, 
first,  when  there  is  such  a  quantity  of  food 
taken  into  the  stomach,  and  the  digestive 
power  of  the  organ  has  been  so  depressed  bj 
previous  disorder,  that  no  effort  it  can  make, 
however  powerfully  it  may  be  excited,  can 
enable  it  to  get  rid  <^  its  contents.  Secondly, 
when  the  horse  is  put  to  wwk,  and  into  qui^ 
exercise  in  that  state  :  such  casea  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  post  and  coach  horses, 
and  rupture  of  the  stomach  is  sometimes  the 
consequence.  When  this  hi^pens,  the  hone 
breaks  out  into  a  profuse,  but  very  cold  per- 
spiration,  is  extremely  depressed,  breathea 
quickly ;  the  pulse  can  scsrcely  be  felt,  but  is 
very  quick.  It  is  soon  followed  by  death. 
The  distension  of  the  small  intestines  some- 
times  forces  a  portion  of  them  through  the  me- 
sentery, in  such  a  manner  that  one  coil  of  it 
becomes  so  completely  tied  that  the  induded 
air  cannot  escape. 

AMODYIfE  CARMXNATIVX  TIHCTCKEB,  RBOOH. 
MBIIDED  FOR  RELISVUIO  COLIC 

Turkey  opium  .  .  1  ox. 
Cloves,  bruised  .  .  2  oz. 
Ginger,  ditto  .  3  oz. 

Brandy,  rum,  or  gin      .1  quart. 
Or,  Turkey  opium,  cloves, 

and  ginger,  of  each    .  1  oz. 
The  bestold  brBndy,rum, 

or  gin      .  .1  quart. 

Let  them  be  digested  together  in  a  well- 
corked  bottle,  snd  shaken  several  times  a  day 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  It  is  then  to  be 
strained  through  blotting  paper,  and  is  fit  for 
use.  The  medium  dose  is  two  ounces,  VFhidi 
may  be  given  in  a  little  mild  ale,  or  an  inlv- 
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aion  of  some  tacfnaatic  herb,  tuch  m  pepper- 
mint, pennTTojal,  camomile,  &c  Hr.  Braoey 
Clarke  recommends  a  tincture  made  with  all- 
Bpice,  bruiaed,  half  a  pound ;  brandy,  gin^  or 
Tum,  two  quarts.  The  following  mixture  has 
been  found  effectual. 

Camphor     .        .         .  j^  oz. 

Oil  of  turpentine  .  6  oz.  Mix. 

One  half  of  this  is  a  dose,  and  if  the  first 
dose  does  not  afford  relief,  the  second,  it  is 
said,  has  always  been  found  effectuaL 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  flatulent  colic 
is  sometimes  brought  on  by  drinking  laigely  of 
cold  pump  water,  or  hard  water,  in  hot.weather. 

Stomach  9tagger9,  or  tleepp  MiaggerM--^ 
Paralyti9  tfAe  stomal. — ^The  symptoms 
of  this  disorder  are  great  heaviness  and  drew- 
ainess,  resting  the  nose  in  the  manger,  or  in. 
olining  the  head,  and  resting  the  cheek,  or 
bearing  against  the  wall.  The  head  is  forced 
against  the  manger,  or  rack,  or  the  nose  be- 
tween  the  rack  staves.  In  this  way  the  eyes 
and  &ce  are  often  much  bruised  and  swollen. 
The  horse  stands  with  his  fore  leg  much  under 
him,  appearing  to  give  way  every  now  and 
then,  as  if  he  would  &11.  There  is  an  appear, 
anoe  of  convulsive  twitching  of  the  muscles 
«f  the  neck  and  chest.  There  is,  too,  a  great 
degree  of  yellowness,  approaching  to  onnge- 
oolour,  of  the  membranes  of  the  eyes,  and 
often  a  yellowness  of  the  mouth  also.  Urine 
scarcely  any,  and  high-coloured ;  sometimes 
none  is  voided,  and  sometimes  it  is  dischaiged 
by  a  convulsive  effort  Sometimes  the  dis- 
order  is  attended  with  locked  jaw,  ending  in 
paralysis  and  death.  In  the  early  stage  of 
the  disorder  the  horse  is  sometimes  suddenly 
roused  by  opening  the  stable  door,  he  lifts  up 
bis  head,  and  sometimes  neighs ;  but  this  is 
only  a  momentary  effort.  When  the  disekse 
happens  at  grass,  the  animal  is  generally  found 
forcing  his  head  against  the  hedge,  or  a  gate, 
or  moving  about  in  a  state  of  stupor  and  ap- 
parent insensibility.    Sometimes  he  is  found 


struggling  in  a  ditch,  and  in  that  situation  he 
often  dies. 

As  soon  aa  stomach  staggers  are  observed, 
the  horse  should  be  bled,  in  older  to  relieve 
the  head  in  some  degree ;  but  the  principal 
object  is  to  enable  the  stomach  to  get  rid  of 
the  load  which  oppresses  it.  Various  rem^ 
dies  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose. 
The  best  I  believe  are  purgatives  joined  with 
cordials  and  stimulants,  and  small  quantities 
of  warm  water  frequently,  in  order  to  aoften 
the  contents  of  the  stomach.  Clysters  of 
salt  and  water  are  useful  also,  and  ^ould  be 
thrown  up  several  times  a  day.  The  disease 
is  often  incurable,  probably  fiom  a  want  of 
early  attention. 

When  medicine  caimot  be  readily  procured, 
two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flower  of  mus- 
tard,  and  three  or  four  ounces  of  common  salt 
may  be  tried. 

DaXKCH  FOR  THB  ST400BU. 

No.  1. 
Barbadoes  aloes 
Calomel 

Oil  of  peppermint    • 
Warm  water 
Tincture  of  Cardamoms 

Mix  for  one  dose. 
No.  2. 
Common  salt 
Ginger      •        ,  2  dr.  or  2  tesspoonfuls. 
Carbonate  of  soda.  •  I  oz. 

Water  .        .1  quart. 

Mix  for  one  dose. 
About  a  quart  of  water  may  be  given  every 
now  and  then  with  a  horn ;  and  if  a  teaspoon, 
ful  or  two  of  compound  spirit  of  ammonia  (sal 
volatile)  be  added  to  it,  the  effect  will  be  pro^ 
moted.  A  tablespoonful  or  two  of  common 
salt  may  also  be  added  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  The  h<Mse  should  be  drenched  and 
clystered  during  the  night  as  well  as  the  day ; 
in  short,  without  unremitting  attention  success 
must  not  be  expected. — Montagu — White. 


6  dr.  to  I  oz. 
2  dr. 
20  drops. 
Ipint. 
2<a« 


4«L 


Stomachic,  «.  A  medicine  for  the  stomach. 

Stomb,  s.  Stones  are  bodies  insipid,  hard,  not  ductile  or  malleable,  not 

soluble  in  water ;  calculous  concretion  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder. 
Stonbchatter,  «.  A  bird ;  the  wheatear. 
Stokefly,  s.  An  insect. 
Stonehawk,  «.  obs.  A  kind  of  hawk. 
Stonehorse,  s.  a  horse  not  castrated ;  a  stallion. 
Stoneplover,  s.  a  bird,  commonly  called  the  red  godwit. 
Stoolball,  s.  obs,  A  play  where  llmlls  are  driven  from  stool  to  stool. 
Stoop,  v.  To  bend  down;  to  bend  forward;  to  submit ;  to  descend  from 

rank  or  dignity ;  to  come  down  on  prey  as  a  fadcun :  to  alight  from  the 

wing. 
Stoop,  s.  Act  of  stooping  ;  &11  of  a  bird  upon  his  prey. 
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Stop,  v.   To  hinder  firom  progreadye  motion ;  to  teach  dogs  to  stand  to 
game. 

Stopping  for  the  Feet. — A  mixture  of 
day  lad  cowdnng,  or  either  of  these  sepantely, 
is  commonly  used  for  this  purpose ;  and,  by 
keeping  the  bottoms  or  soles  of  the  feet  moist 
and  cool,  often  does  good.  In  soles  that  are  too 
tldn  and  soft,  or  for  the  firogs  when  in  that 


state,  the  following  oompoeitian  is 
per :   Tallow  and  tsr,  of  each         1  IK 
To  be  mixed  by  meltii^  togetber. 
Mr.  Goodwin  has  contrtred  a  kind  of  bast 
for  kee|dng  the  feet  cool  and  moiat,  aa  well  as 
for  applying  the  abore  oompodtion fVhiie. 


Stork,  «.  A  bird  of  passage,  famous  for  the  regnlaritj  of  its  departure. 
Stragglbr,  t.  A  wanderer ;  a  rorer ;  anything  that  separates  from  the 

rest,  or  stands  singly. 
Strain,  v.  To  squeeze  through  something ;  to  purify  by  filtmtioii ;  to 

sprain,  to  weaken  by  too  much  riolence ;  to  put  to  its  utmost  strengtL 
Strain,  s.  An  injury  by  too  mueh  riolence ;  race,  generation,  deeoent. 
Strand,  s.  The  verge  of  the  sea  or  of  any  water ;  a  division  or  portion  of 

a  rope. 
Strangles,  «.  A  disease  incident  to  young  horses. 

The  treatment  of  ttnagleB  ia  very  simple. 
As  the  essence  of  the  disease  oonaifts  in  the 
formatioD  and  suppuration  of  die  tumour 
under  the  jaw,  the  principal,  or  almost  the 
sole  attention  of  the  practitioner  should  be 
directed  to  the  hastening  of  these  processes ; 
therefore,  as  soon  as  the  tumour  of  strangles 
evidently  appears,  the  part  should  be  actively 
blistered.  Old  practitioners  used  to  recom- 
mend poultices,  which,  from  the  thickness  of 
the  horse^s  skin,  must  have  very  little  effect, 
even  if  they  could  be  confined  on  die  part ; 
and  from  the  difficulty  and  almost  impossi- 
bility  of  this,  and  their  getting  cold  and  hard, 
they  must  weaken  the  eneigies  of  nature,  and 
delay  the  ripening  of  the  tumour.  Fomenta- 
tions are  little  more  effectuaL  A  blister  will 
not  only  secure  the  completion  of  the  process, 
but  hasten  it  by  many  days,  and  save  the 
patient  much  pain  and  exhaustion ;  and  it  will 
produce  another  good  effect— it  will,  previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  tumour,  abate  the  in. 
temal  inflammation  and  soreness  of  the  throat, 


and  thus  lessen  die  cough  and  "wbeeaMig. 

If  there  is  much  fever,  and  evident 
tion  of  the  cheat,  and  which  aboold  ordiilty 
be  distinguished  fivm  the  mnai  amuii  sod 
cheaking  occasioned  by  the  preaame  of  tl» 
tumour,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed. 

A  few  cooling  medidnea,  aa  nitre,  emetie 
tartar,  and  perh^  digitalia,  may  be  givien,  as 
the  case  requires.  The  appetite,  or  laskcr 
the  ability  to  eat,  will  return  with  die  open- 
ing  of  the  abscess.  Bran-mashea,  or  frerii  cat 
graaa  or  tarea,  should  be  liberally  aopplied; 
wliich  will  not  only  afford  sufBcient  noori^ 
ment  to  recruit  the  strength  of  tlie  animd, 
but  keep  the  bowels  gently  open.  If  the 
weakness  be  not  great,  no  ftirther  medieiBe 
will  be  wanted,  except  a  dose  of  mild  phyiici, 
to  prevent  the  swellii^  or  eruptions  wMefc 
sometimes  succeed  to  stranglea.  In  caaea  cf 
debility,  a  small  quantity  of  tonic  medidna, 
as  camomile,  and  gentian  with  ginger,  in 
doses  of  a  couple  of  drachma,  may  be  adni' 
nistered. — The  Horee. 


Strangury,  s.  A  difficulty  of  urine,  attended  with  pain. 

Strap,  «•  A  narrow  long  slip  of  cloth  or  leather. 

Straw,  «.  The  stalk  on  which  com  grows,  and  from  which  it  is  threshed. 

Strawcoloured,  a.  Of  a  light  yeUow. 

Stream,  s.  A  running  water;  the  course  of  running  water;  current. 

Stretcher,  «.  Anything  used  for  extension ;  the  timber  against  which 

the  rower  plants  his  feet. 
Stride,  s.  A  long  step,  a  wide  stretch  of  the  legs ;  the  pace  of  a  horse. 
Strinohalt,  «.  A  sudden  twitching  and  snatching  up  of  the  hinder  leg 

of  a  horse  much  higher  than  the  other. 
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Stripe,  t.  A  lineary  mriation  of  colour ;  a  shred  of  a  different  colour ;  a 

weal>  or  discoloration  made  by  a  lash  or  blow ;  a  blow,  a  lash. 
Structure,  s.  Act  of  building,  form,  make ;  edifice,  building. 

Under  the  term  Strttehire  qf  the  Effe^ 
Mr.  White,  detcribmg  its  anstomy  and  phy. 
aiology,  divides  the  subject  into  two  parts,  that 
is,  the  eye  itself  and  its  appendages.  Under  the 
latter  head,  he  oomprehenda  the  eyelids,  the 
muscles  which  move  it,  the  eyelashes,  the  1&. 
chrymal  gland,  the  puncta  lachrynialia,  and 
lachxymal  duct,  the  caruncle  of  Uie  eye,  the 
haw,  and  the  membrane  named  conjunctiva, 
and  the  muscles  by  which  the  eye  is  moved. 

He  then  proceeds :  ■  ■  Having  described  the 
appendages,  ss  they  are  termed,  I  shall  pro. 
oeed  to  a  description  of  the  eye  itself,  the 
structure  and  economy  of  which  is  most  cnri- 
ous  and  interesting.  It  is  said  to  be  com. 
posed  of  coats  snd  humours,  and  this  perhaps 
18  the  best  manner  of  considering  it  The 
first  coat  that  iqrpears  is  the  cornea,  or  gbss 
of  the  eye,  which  foims  the  anterior  part,  and 
is  beautifijly  transparent.  It  is  not  of  a  dr- 
cnlar  fonn,  as  in  man,  but  of  an  irregular 
oval,  or  rather  oblong  form,  when  examined 
out  <tf  the  socket;  but  in  its  natural  situation 
in  the  living  horse,  that  part  which  projects 
beyond  the  eyelids  is  of  a  regular  oval,  or  rather 
of  an  oblong  form,  and  oonesponding  in  some 
degree  with  the  form  of  the  pupil.  It  forms 
a  laiger  portion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  than 
in  man,  and,  by  its  conveidty,  causes  the  rays 
of  light  which  pass  through  it  to  oonveige 
towards  the  pupiL  This  convexity  may  be 
too  great  or  too  little,  and  in  either  case 
render  vision  somewhat  imperfect,  and  cause 
starting.  The  convexity  of  the  cornea  is  pre- 
•erved  by  the  fluid  whidi  it  incloses,  named 
aqueous  humour.  On  puncturing  the  eomea 
this  fluid  esofies,  and  then  the  cornea  becomes 
flat  and  wrinkled.  On  removing  the  cornea 
the  iris  appears,  which  is  a  thin  delicate 
brown  or  blackish  muscle,  with  an  oblong 
hole  in  the  centre,  named  pupiL  The  iria  is 
composed  of  two  orders  of  fibras ;  the  one  dr. 
cular,  which,  by  contractii^,  diminishes,  and 
eyen  doses  the  aperture  in  the  centre,  named 
pupil ;  the  other  radiated,  which  by  contract- 
ing, opens  or  enlaiges  the  i^rtuie  or  pupiL 
The  second  humour  of  the  eye  is  situated  im. 
mediately  behind  the  pupil,  and  is  named  crys- 
talline  humour,  or  ayttaUine  lens.  On 
taking  it  out  it  spears  to  be  a  solid  and  bean, 
tiiully  tiansparent  double  convex  lens,  the 
posterior  suribce  of  which  is  more  convex 
than  the  anterior  one.  It  is  found  to  become 
denser  and  denser  from  the  circumference  to 
the  centre,  and  the  slightest  pressure  so  de. 
ranges  it  as  to  lessen  or  destroy  its  trans- 
parency. 


The  crystalline  humour  may  be  conddered 
as  composed  of  numerous  concavo-convex 
lenses,  admirably  fitted  to  each  other;  those 
of  the  laigest  size  having  thdr  circumference 
or  edge  opposed  to  snd  nicely  joined  to  each 
other,  thus  forming  altogether  a  double  con. 
vex  lens.  The  point  of  union  between  the 
two  Isigest  lenses  is  embraced  by  a  band  of 
muscular  fibres,  disposed  in  a  drcular  direc- 
tion, and  named  the  dliary  ligament.  These, 
by  contracting)  assisted  probably  by  the  mua- 
des  of  the  eye,  increase  the  convexity  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  or  rather  of  the  series  of 
ooncavo4M>nvex  lenses,  of  which  the  eye  is 
composed,  in  a  manner  so  just  and  equal,  as 
to  adapt  it  to  the  distance  of  the  object  at 
which  the  animal  is  looking,  while,  by  the 
relaxation  of  these  muscular  fibres,  the  con- 
vexi^  of  the  lens  is  diminished  by  its  own 
elastidty.  These  changes  take  place  with 
inconodvable  npidity  and  accuracy.  There 
are  other  musculsr  fibres  proceeding  from 
the  band  of  drcular  fibres  named  ciliary  (mto. 
cesses,  in  a  straight,  or  rather  radiated,  direc- 
tion, towarda  the  second  coat  of  the  eye, 
named  tunica  choroides;  these  are  so  arranged 
as  to  be  drawn  into  folds,  by  which  diiqpo- 
ntion  they  sre  enabled  to  perform  their  office 
more  eadly,  which  is  that  of  drawing  the  lens 
towards  the  optic  nerve,  snd  thereby  increas- 
ing, the  intennty  of  vidon,  whereby  the  ani- 
mal is  enabled  to  see  small  objects  distinctly. 
The  crystalline  lens  is  indosed  in  a  transpa- 
rent  capsule,  which  is  not  in  contact  with  it, 
there  bdng  about  one  drop,  as  it  is  computed, 
of  a  transparent  liquid  interposed,  which, 
from  the  anatomises  name  who  first  observed 
it,  has  been  called  *"  liquor  MorgagniL' 

I  have  seen  a  esse  where  the  convexity  of 
the  lens  has  been  so  increased,  by  an  unusual 
degree  of  contraction  of  the  drcular  fibres, 
named  dlisry  ligament,  that  it  burst  the  o^ 
sule,  and  was  forced  out  of  its  dtuation.  I 
fouikd  it  lying  with  its  posterior  convex  sur- 
fiice  on  the  ii^erior  margin  of  the  iris ;  about 
half  of  it  appearing  in  tiie  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye,  as  it  is  termed.  The  trsnsparency 
of  the  lens  was  not  affected,  at  least,  it  ap. 
peaied  so  to  me,  and  I  rather  think  the  acci- 
dent had  occurred,  just  at  the  time  I  observed 
it,  ftom  twitching  the  horse  violently.  In 
cataract,  a  disorder  in  which  the  crystalline 
lens  becomes  opaque,  it  always  becomes  glo- 
bular in  its  form  from  an  irritable  state  of  the 
band  of  drcular  fibres ;  the  same  efl^  may 
be  observed  in  the  circular  fibres  of  the  iris, 
causing  the  pupil  to  be  small,  even  in  a  mode* 
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nte  l^ht,  while  the  inflaininttion  ii  going  on, 
which  oocasionB  the  cataract;  but  when  the 
opacity  it  guch  at  to  exclude  the  lig^t  from 
the  poeterior  part  of  the  eye,  which  contains 
the  third  or  Titreous  humour,  with  the  choroid 
coat,  retina,  and  optic  nerve,  then  the  drcu- 
lar  fibres  relax,  and  the  radiated  fibres  dnw 
np  the  iris  somewhat  irregularly,  which  ad. 
herii^  to  the  a^ule  of  the  opaque  lens,  the 
pupil  remains  permanently  open. 

All  that  part  of  the  eye  which  is  posterior 
to  the  iris,  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  third,  or 
'vitreous  humour,  and  it  is  in  this  humour 
that  the  crystalline  lens  is  imbedded.  The 
vitreous  humour  is  perfectly  transparent,  and 
coniists  <tf  a  fluid,  inclosed  in  numerous  small 
transparent  cells,  all  of  which  appear  to  be 
inclosed  in  one  delicate  transparent  membrane, 
named  tunica  aiachnoidea.  If  the  vitreous 
humour  is  cut,  by  snipping  it  with  scissors,  a 
fluid,  like  water,  drops  from  it  freely,  so  that 
it  appears  to  be  nothii^  more  than  water, 
probably  holding  a  little  salt  in  solution,  which 
esci^>es  when  the  transparent  cells  are  thus 
cut  open. 

That  part  of  the  vitreous  humour  in  which 
the  lens  is  imbedded  is  different  from  the 
other  parts,  and  of  the  consistence  of  jelly. 
Immediately  behind  the  ciliary  ligament,  as 
it  is  termed,  the  arachnoid  coat  may  be  in^ 
flated  with  a  small  blowpipe,  and  made  to 
resemble  a  circular  canal ;  tlds  has  been  called 
from  the  name  of  the  person  who  first  ob^ 
served  it,  the  circular  canal  of  Petit.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  radiated 
films  of  the  iris.  I  have  seen  the  whole  of 
this  humour  in  the  eye  of  a  sheep  that  had 
an  hydatid  in  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  brain, 
of  the  conristenoe  of  jelly. 

It  is  now  time  to  speak  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  its  appendage,  the  retina,  with  the  third 
coat  of  the  eye,  named  tunica  choroides.  The 
retina  is  a  delicate  transparent  membrane, 
which  embraces  the  vitreous  humour,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  an  expansion  or  production  of 
the  optic  nerve,  serving  to  receive  the  im- 
pressions of  objects,  in  order  that  they  may 


be  conveyed  by  the  optic  nerve  to  tbe  oifB 
of  vision,  named  thalamus  nervi  c^tici,  cr 
speaking  of  both  oigana,  thalami 
optioorum.     After  death,  the  retma 
opaque,  and  of  a  light  grey  colour.     It  is  as 
delicate  a  membrane,  that  there  ia  sovoe  diS. 
culty  in  preserving  it  for  oxbibitioQ  mikas 
the  eye  is  quite  fresh.      Under  ihc  redna 
lies  the  choroid  coat,  which  is  nothing  mese 
than  a  plexus  d  blood  vesaela,  covered  wiik 
a  mucus  substance  of  different  ooIouxb.     !■ 
the  human  eye  it  is  black,  which  ia  the  caase 
of  the  human  pupil,  or  apple  of  the  eire,  m^ 
peering  black ;  but  in  the  horse  it  ia  vaiiegalcd 
with  mucus  of  a  purple,  a  blue,  a  green,  and 
a    black  colour,  which,  blending   togi^her, 
causes  the  pupil  to  vppwr  of  a  dark  Une 
colour.     This  mixture  of  colours  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  eye,  or  choroid  coat,  has  been 
named  tappetum  lucidum. 

The  last  and  most  conaderable  coat  of  the 
eye  is  the  sclerotic  coat,  which  la  a  vciy 
strong  thick  membrane,  including  aU  the 
other  coats  and  humours,  except  the  comes. 
The  sclerotic  coat  fonns  the  greater  portioB 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  is  intimately 
united  towards  the  anterior  part  with  ^e  oor- 
nea,  which  may  be  viewed  as  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  sclerotic  ooat,  aa  the 
glass  of  a  watch  does  to  the  case.  By  mace- 
ration in  water  the  cornea  separatee  from  the 

sclerotic  coat  completely. 

•  •  • 

Diseaaes  of  the  efe* — ^Though  the  hacae*f 
eye  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  subiect  to 
a  variety  of  diseases,  Uiey  may,  without  ias^ 
propriely,  be  comprehended  under  two  headi^ 
That  is,  disorders  which  arise  from  interasl 
causes,  and  such  as  are  occasioned  by  blows, 
bites,  and  other  accidents.  The  former  are 
generally,  I  may  say  almost  alway^  incun- 
ble ;  that  is,  they  are  incapable  of  a  perfect 
cure,  or,  in  other  words,  the  eye  is  very  raidy 
perfecdy  restored  after  being  so  a&cted,  un- 
less a  complete  cataract,  or  total  blindncas, 
takes  place  in  one  eye.-«FFA«te. 


Stub,  «.  A  thick  short  stock  left  when  the  rest  is  cut  off;  a  log,  a  horse 

nail.    Stub-barrel,  s.     Vide  Barrel- 
Stubble,  a.  The  stalks  of  com  left  in  the  field  hy  the  reaper. 
Stubborn,  a.  Obstinate,  stiff,  inflexible ;  harsh,  rough,  rugged. 
Stub-net,  r. 


Stub^nets  are  very  useful  in  catching  carp 
or  trout,  when  they  flee  to  the  banks.  They 
should  be  made  of  very  strong  twine,  inch  and 
quarter  mesh,  be  nine  feet  loi^,  with  cork  and 
lead  line ;  upon  which  there  should  be  plenty 
of  each :  a  few  widenings  should  be  thrown 


into  the  middle,  so  that  there  may  be  a  fittk 
appearance  of  a  bag ;  the  net  is  then  to  be 
firmly  festened  (so  that  it  stands  from  lead  to 
cork,  three  or  four  feet  deep)  to  two  ash  pife^ 
fork  handles,  shod  with  iron  spikes  at  one 
end.    In  surrounding  a  stub,  one  wpkb  is  to 
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jagged,  boih  sptkes  are  to  1w  stuck  in  the 
ground  aa  close  as  possible  to  the  harbour,  and 
the  parties  grope  with  their  hands,  and  those 
fish  which  escape  their  fingers  are  caught  in 
the  stub-net. 


remain  fixed  in  the  ground,  whilst  the  other 
if  thrust  underneath  the  stub :  the  fish,  thus 
annoyed,  try  to  regain  the  deep  water,  and 
strike  into  the  bosom  of  the  net,  which  is  then 
hoisted  up,  the  fish  taken  out,  and  the  net  put 
down  for  other  trials.     If  the  stubs  are  very 

Stud,  s.  A  post,  a  stake ;  a  nail  with  a  large  head  diiTen  for  ornament ; 

a  collection  of  breeding  horses  and  mares. 
Stumble,  v.  To  make  to  trip  or  stop.     Stumble,  #.  A  trip  in  walking. 
Stump,  t.  The  part  of  any  solid  body  remaining  after  the  rest  is  taken 

away. 
Stunt,  v.  To  hinder  from  growth. 
StupEi  s.  Cloth  or  flax  dipped  in  warm  medicaments,  applied  to  a  hnrt 

or  sore.    Stupe,  v.  To  foment,  to  dress  with  stapes. 
Sturgeon,  s.  A  sea  fish. 
Sturk,  «•  A  young  ox  or  heifer. 
STURNiDiE  (Vigors),  «.    Starlings,  a  feonily  of  perchers  (^Insessores, 

Vigors). 
Sturnus  (Linn.)  s.  Starling,  a  genus  thus  characterised. 


and  third  the  longest  in  the  wing,  and  of 
nearly  equal  length;  feet  with  three  toes 
before  and  one  behind,  the  middle  toe  being 
united  to  the  outer  one  aa  fiff  as  the  first 
joint.— Jlfonio^pt*. ' 


Bill  strait,  depressed,  rather  obtuse,  and 
slightly  awLshaped,  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible  adrancing  upon  the  front;  the  point 
depressed ;  nostrils  at  the  sides  of  the  base, 
and  partly  closed  by  a  prominent  rim ;  wings 
long,  the  first  feather  very  short,  the  second 

Stt,  s,  a  cahin  to  keep  hogs  in ;  any  place  of  low  debauchery. 

Sty,  o.  To  shut  up  in  a  sty. 

Styptic,  o.  The  same  as  astringent,  but  generally  expresses  the  most 

efficacious  sort  of  astringents,  or  those  which  are  applied  to  stop 

haemorrhages. 

StffptioM  are  medicines  which  constringe  the  the  vessel  must  be  tied  up  above  the  wound 

blood-vessels  when  wounded,  so  as  to  stop  an  and  below,  by  which  the  bleeding  will  be  ef- 

effusion  of  blood.     Many  preparations  have  fectually  suppressed.     No  danger  is  to  be  ap^ 

been  recommended  for  Uiis  purpose :  but  when  prehended  from  slight  bleedings  in  the  horse, 

the  size  of  the  wounded  vessel  is  at  all  consi-  as  they  always  cease  spontaneously, 
derable,  an  adequate  degree  of  pressure  by         The  styptics  commonly  emplojred  are  oil  of 

means  of  bolsters  and  bandages  is  alone  to  be  turpentine,  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  muriate  of 

depended  upon ;  and  when  that  cannot  be  done,  iron,  absorbent  earths,  and  fiour. — White, 

Sublimate,  s.  Anything  raised  by  fire  in  the  retort ;  quicksilver  raised 

in  the  retort. 
Suck,  s.  The  act  of  sucking ;  milk  given  by  females* 
Sudatory,  «.  Sweating. 
Sudorific,  s.  A  medicine  provoking  sweat. 
Suet,  s.  A  hard  fat,  particularly  that  about  the  kidneys. 
Sulphur,  s.  Brimstone. 
Sulphurous,  a.  Made  of  brimstone,  having  the  qualities  of  brimstone  ; 

containing  sulphur. 
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SuMMXo,  9.  A  term  in  Mooory  to  describe  the  hawk's  oonditaon  when  fnllj 

feathered,  and  ready  to  leave  the  mew. 
Summer,  t.  The  season  in  which  the  son  arrives  at  the  hither  solstice. 


Summering  Hunters. — Lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  I  am  averse  to  turning  hunters 
out  at  all  in  the  summw  nonths,  it  will  be 
better,  perhaps,  not  to  proceed  fiuther  without 
ejcplsining  myself  on  that  head.  So  far  from 
being  averse  to  it,  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend it,  under  fiiTourable  circumstances.  In 
case  of  having  recourse  to  blistering,  it  is 
most  serviceable ;  and  after  firing,  slmost  ne- 
eesssry ;  but  then  they  should  be  turned  out 
only  at  night,  and  into  a  place  where  there  is 
but  little  grass,  and  have  two,  if  not  three 
feeds  of  com  a  day,  but  nothing  else  to  eat 
till  they  go  out,  unleM  it  be  a  few  vetches, 
for  four  or  five  days  at  a  time,  when  they  are 
young  and  tender,  in  the  months  of  May  or 
June ;  but  this  should  not  be  repeated  more 
than  three  or  four  times,  as  they  tend  to  make 
horses  very  foul,  and  when  in  pod  are  most 
injurious  to  them.  It  is  not  every  one  who 
keeps  hunters  that  has  paddocks  to  turn  them 
into  ;  nor,  indeed,  do  Uiey  fall  to  the  lot  of 
many ;  but  when  they  are  to  be  had  the  ad- 
vantage  b  great,  as  a  horse  is  safe  in  them, 
and  die  sinaller  ihey  are,  within  reason,  the 
better ;  for  it  is  not  the  giasi  that  we  want, 
but  the  exercise  and  the  moisture  of  the 
ground  for  their  feet,  and  the  bracing  efifects  of 
the  pure  air.  If  only  one  or  two  hunters  are 
turned  into  a  large  paddock,  and  the  grass 
grows  upon  them,  some  sheep  should  be  put 
in  with  them  to  keep  it  down.  Their  bite 
also  sweetens  the  herbage,  and  makes  it  more 
nutritious;  but  paddocks  should  never  be 
mown.  Paddocks,  however,  are  always  to  be 
made,  and  at  a  trifling  expense.  A  small 
piece  of  ground— say  thirty  square  yards--is 
sufficient  Let  it  be  hurdled  round,  and 
then  lined  with  fiigots  reared  up  from  seven 
to  eight  feet  high.  A  stallion  may  be  kept  in 
these  places  with  the  greatest  ssfety  as  to  his 
breaking  out  of  them,  for  he  will  never  at- 
tempt it  so  long  as  he  cannot  see  through  or 
over  the  fence.  The  fiigots,  so  &r  from  being 
worse,  are  better  for  the  use  they  are  put  to ; 
and  they  are  within  the  reach  of  every  one 
who  resides  in  the  country,  at  five  shillings  a 
score,  if  he  do  not  grow  them  himself.  The 
hurdle  that  lets  the  horse  in  and  out  should 
often  be  changed,  and  then  he  will  be  still  less 
inclined  to  attempt  to  break  out 

However  beneficial  Uiis  turning  out  a  horse 
in  the  summer  may  be,  it  is  comparatively 
trifling  with  the  advantages  that  are  reaped  by 
a  winter*s  run.  I  have  seen  horses,  as  it  were, 
renovated  in  their  constitution,  by  being  turned 
out  for  a  winter ;  and,  as  fiir  as  relates  to  their 
legs  and  feet,  it  is,  I  think,  the  only  time 


when  anything  eflfiDctual  can  be  done  fat 
when  the  injury  has  been 


It  is  said  that  the  Earl  of  Flymoatli  first 
tried  the  plan  of  summeiing  his  hunten  alto, 
gether  within  the  stable,  with  little  rmatkm 
in  their  treatment;  by  which  it  ia  aaaerted 
their  condition  was  felly  preserved,  and  thai, 
by  this  means,  his  horses  entered  on  their 
hunting  season  in  full  wind,  speed,  and  bot- 
tom. Others,  to  avoid  this  extreuMi,  hxm 
soiled  their  hunters  in  the  stable,  or  have 
given  carrots ;  and  some  have  gone  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  have  pursued  ^e  indoor  amnmeri]^ 
not  in  stables,  but  in  loose  boxes.  Still,  in 
all  these  cases,  regular  exenase  is  lequircd,  or 
the  feet  must  suffer,  or  the  horses  are  apt 
to  become  pursy,  thick-winded,  roarers,  or 
broken-winded.  This  exerdse  is  apt  to  be 
severe,  and  then  the  wear  on  the  limbs  cob. 
tinues  the  deterioration  which  the  fauntiBg 
season  had  brought  on.  But  if  a  aportaiuaB 
had  one,  two,  or  three  hunters  only,  and  woold 
use  them  gently  every  day  as  hacks,  he  mi^t 
then  summer  them  in  this  way  without  inimy 
to  the  boms,  provided  they  had  not  sv&red 
much  from  strsins  or  foot  lamenesses;  in 
which  esse  absolute  restjrould  of  ooune  be 
requiute.  It  would  therefore  seem  from  all 
this,  that  a  medium  [dan,  wfaidi  ahonld  eom. 
bine  the  renovating  effects  of  air,  mild  enr- 
cise,  moisture  to  die  feet,  and  the  relaxeat 
effects  of  grass,  might  be  followed  with  mndh 
more  propriety  and  hope  of  general  advantage 
than  either  total  turning  out  on  grsaa,  or  total 
confinii^f  within  on  hay. 

The  box  summering  of  hunters,  in  my 
opinion,  is  of  this  kind,  and  consiata  in  allow- 
ing each  hunter  his  liberty  in  a  loose  box, 
having  fly  wire  casements  and  dosed  doon 
during  the  day,  in  which  he  is  to  be  moder- 
ately fed  with  com  and  hay.  At  night,  moless 
it  be  stormy  or  very  cold,  he  is  to  be  turned 
out  into  a  small  sheltered  paddock,  which 
affords  only  a  short  bite  of  upland  grass,  of 
whidi  an  acre  is  suflicfent  for  each  hone;  bat 
not  more  than  three  should  be  together,  to 
avoid  violent  racing  about  amongst  them,  and 
other  accidents.  When  the  field  is  eateo 
quite  bare,  a  similsr  plot  may  be  substituted ; 
but,  in  all  cases,  an  open  shed  within  each 
field,  independent  of  the  boxes,  should  afford 
a  refuge  against  accidental  storms  and  rain. 
At  an  early  hour  every  morning  the  hunter 
should  be  teken  to  his  box,  fit>m  whence  he 
is  not  again  to  come  out  till  the  evening,  un- 
less  a  very  fitvourable  gloomy  day  offers  itsel£ 
Canots  may  be  sabstituted  for  part  of  the 
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com  and  hay  Tvith  advantage  In  staUe  aum- 
mering;  which  TariatioD,  and  many  otlien, 
will  pinent  themaelvM,  and  prove  beneficial, 
when  the  troe  principles  on  which  the  subject 
should  be  considered  form  the  basis  of  the 
determination.  The  treatment  of  the  feet 
during  this  period  must  be  regulated  by  cir- 
cumstances ;  one  or  two  quiet  horses,  used  to 
each  other,  may  be  allowed  to  range  together 
without  removing  the  hinder  shoes ;  but  it  is 
always  a  safer  plan  to  take  them  off,  unless 
the  ground  be  very  hard,  or  the  box  be  paved. 
This  latter  dicumstanoe  can  always  be  ob- 
viated, by  allowing  these  boxes  to  be  covered 
over  either  with  tan,  sod,  or  other  soft  matter ; 
but  boxes  expressly  built  for  this  particular 
puipose  would  be  better  sltogether  unpaved ; 
in  which  case,  to  avoid  dust,  and  to  keep  the 
flooring  cool,  it  might  be  moderately  watered 

Supple,  o.  Pliant,  flexible ;  fawning,  bending. 

Suppurate,  r.  To  grow  to  pus. 

Suppuration,  «.  The  ripening  of  the  matter  of  a  tumour  into  pus. 

Surcingle,  s,  A  girth  with  which  the  saddle  or  sheet  is  secured. 

Surefooted,  o.  Treading  firmly,  not  stumbling. 

Surfeit,  v.  To  feed  with  meat  or  drink  to  satiety  and  sickness. 

Surfeit,  s,  A  disease  incident  to  horses  and  dogs. 


vrjarf  mondng.  The  fore  fbet  may  be  tipped, 
particularly  if  at  all  inclined  to  contraction ; 
or  should  they  become  hard,  hot,  and  dry, 
such  means  must  be  made  use  of  as  the  me- 
dical parts  of  the  work  direct,  under  diseases 
of  the  feet  The  general  state  of  the  horse 
ought  also  be  attended  to,  as  his  bowels,  that 
they  do  not  become  costive;  and  the  skin, 
that  it  do  not  become  hide-bound  or  eruptive, 
or  that  a  short  dry  cough  may  not  steal  a 
march  unobserved  on  him.  The  carefiil  and 
intell%ent  groom  must  watch  over  the  health 
of  his  in-door  summered  horses  with  vigi- 
lanoe,  and  alter  his  plan  according  to  drcum^ 
stances;  but  the  still  more  prudent  owner 
would  do  well  to  have  them  inspected  weekly 
by  a  well-informed  veterinary  suigeon.— 

NimrotU^lame. 


Laige  pimples  or  lumps  often  suddenly 
appear  on  the  skin  of  the  horse,  and  especially 
in  the  spring;  and  occasionally  they  disappear 
ns  quickly  as  they  come.  Sometimes  tibey 
aeem  to  be  attended  with  great  itching,  but 
in  others  they  appear  not  in  the  least  to  annoy 
the  animaL  When  they  have  remained  a 
few  days,  the  cntide  frequently  peels  off,  and 
a  small  scaly  spot,  though  rarely  a  sore,  is 
left.  This  is  csllcd  a  surfeit,  from  its  resem- 
blance  to  some  eruptions  on  the  skin  of  the 
human  being,  when  indigestible  or  unwhole- 
some food  has  been  taken.  These  lumps  are, 
in  some  cases,  confined  to  the  neck;  but 
they  oftener  spread  over  the  sides,  back,  loins, 
and  quarters. 

Bleeding  will  always  be  benefioal — fit>m 
three  to  five  quarts  may  be  taken,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  horse,  the  extent  of  the 
eruption,  and  the  degree  of  fever.  Physic 
never  does  good.  Alteratives  will  be  found 
useful — and  particularly  the  alterative  which 
was  recommended  for  Idde-bound,  and  in  the 
aame  doses.  These  should  be  given  on  seve- 
ral successive  nights.  The  night  is  better 
than  the  morning,  because  the  warmth  of  the 
stable  will  cause  the  antimony  and  sulphur 
to  act  more  powerfully  on  the  skin.  The 
horse  should  be  warmly  dothed— half  an 
bourns  walking  exercise  should  be  given,  an 
additional  rug  having  been  thrown  over  him 


— such  green  meat  as  csn  be  procured  should 
be  used  in  moderate  quantities,  and  the  chill 

should  be  taken  from  the  water. 

•  •  • 

A  cuticular  eruption,  called  surfeit,  is  a 
fourth  appearance  that  mai^  frequently  as- 
sumes. It  seems,  in  many  cases,  the  oonse- 
quence  of  some  active  infiammatory  state  of 
the  constitution,  frequently  of  some  great 
local  internal  inflammation ;  in  which  cases  it 
puts  on  something  of  sn  acute  form.  It  some, 
times  breaks  out  suddenly  in  bitches  after  pup- 
ping ;  and  in  dogs  newly  recovered  fri>m  dis- 
temper; in  fiwst,  any  great  vascular  excitement 
may  produce  it ;  thus,  when  a  dog  travels  dur- 
ing  a  great  part  of  a  very  hot  day,  and  becomes 
aftenrards  exposed  to  cold,  a  siufeit  is  often- 
times the  consequence.  It  is  usually  seen  in 
the  form  of  partial  blotches,  it  being  seldom 
that  it  extends  universally  over  the  body.  In 
some  cases  there  is  little  appearance  of  ele- 
vated scab;  but  large  patches  show  them- 
selves,  fti>m  which  the  hair  haa  &llen,  and 
left  the  sldn  bare  and  rough  from  the  branny 
scaly  eruption,  which  itehes  with  more  or  less 
violence.  Some  sportsmen  allege  that  a  sur- 
feit is  sometimes  oooasioned  by  giviog  food  in 
a  hot  state.  Salt  provisions  have  certainly 
brought  it  on ;  and  long-continued  feeding  on 
oat  or  barley  meal  has  done  the  same. — 

The  Hor$$^Blams 


Surgery,  s.  The  ait  of  caring  hy  manual  (^erations. 
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Suture,  ».  A  manner  of  sewing  or  stitching,  particnlariy  wounds* 
Swallow  (Htrundoy  Auctorbs),  s.  A  genns  of  perchers  (TfuesAorei, 
Vigors),  of  which  we  have  three  species  natives — ^the  bank,  the  chim- 
ney, and  the  window  swallow. 
Swallow,  «.  A  small  bird  of  passage,  or,  as  some  say,  a  bird  that  lies  hiiL 
and  sleeps  in  winter. 


Swallows  «re  found  in  every  country  of  the 
known  world,  but  seldom  remain  the  whole 
year  in  the  same  climate ;  the  times  of  their 
•  appearance  and  departure  in  this  country  are 
well  known  :  they  are  the  constant  harbingers 
of  Spring,  and  on  their  arrival  all  nature  aa- 
aumes  a  more  cheerful  aspect  The  bill  of 
this  genus  is  short,  very  broad  at  the  base,  and 
a  litUe  bent :  the  head  is  flat,  and  the  neck 
scarcely  visible ;  the  tongue  is  short,  broad, 
and  cloven ;  tail  mostly  forked;  wings ;  legs 
short. 

Of  all  the  various  funiUes  of  birds,  which 
resort  to  this  island  for  food  and  shelter,  there 
is  none  which  has  occamoned  so  many  conjec- 
tures respecting  its  appearance  and  departure 
as  the  swallow  tribe.  The  habits  and  modes 
of  living  of  this  tribe  are  perh^  more  conspi- 
cuous tlian  those  of  any  other.  From  die 
time  of  their  arrival  to  that  of  their  departure 
they  seem  continually  before  our  eyes. 

The  swallow  lives  habitually  in  the  air,  and 
performs  its  various  functions  in  that  element; 
and  whether  it  pursues  its  fluttering  prey,  and 
follows  the  devious  windings  of  the  insects  on 
which  it  feeds,  or  endeavours  to  escape  the 
birds  of  prey  by  the  quickness  of  its  motion, 
it  describes  lines  so  mutable,  so  varied,  so  in^ 
terwoven,  and  so  confused,  that  they  hardly 
can  be  pictured  by  words. 

Not  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  pre- 
serve  swallows  alive  during  the  winter,  and  of 
these  few  have  succeeded.  The  following  ex- 
periments, by  Mr.  James  Pearson  of  London, 
we  shall  give  nearly  in  his  own  words. 

Five  or  six  of  these  birds  were  taken  about 
the  latter  end  of  August,  1 784,  in  a  bat  fowU 
ing-net,  at  night;  Uiey  were  put  sepuately 
into  small  cages,  and  fed  with  nightingales* 
food  ;  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days  they  took 
food  of  themselves ;  they  wen  then  put  alto^ 
gether  into  a  deep  csge,  four  feet  long,  with 
gravel  at  the  bottom;  abroad  shallow  pan 
with  wat«r  was  placed  in  it,  in  which  they 
sometimes  washed  themselves,  and  seemed 
much  strengthened  by  it  One  day  Mr.  Pear- 
son observed  that  they  went  into  the  water 
with  unususl  eagerness,  hurrying  in  and  out 
again  repeatedly,  with  such  swiftness  as  if  they 
had  been  suddenly  seized  with  a  frenzy.     Be- 


ing anxious  to  see  the  result,  he  left  Unexa  ts 
themselves  about  hslf  an  hour,  and  on  gmag 
to  the  cage  again,  found  them  all  huddled  toge- 
ther in  a  comer,  apparency  deed;  the  cage 
was  then  placed  at  a  proper  distanoe  firmn  tfas 
fire,  when  only  two  of  them  recovered,  wad 
were  as  healthy  as  before ;  the  real  died.  The 
two  remaining  ones  were  allowed  to  wiA 
themselves  occasionally  for  a  abort  time  only; 
but  thdr  feet  soon  after  became  swelled  and 
inflamed,  which  Mr.  P.  attributed  to  tlidr 
perching,  and  they  died  about  Chtiatmaa ;  the 
the  first  year*s  experiment  was  in  some  mea- 
sure  lost     Not  discouraged  by  the  fiulme  sf 
this,   Mr.  P.  determined  to  make  a  aeeeed 
trial  the  succeeding  year,  from  a  straiq^  dcsiie 
of  being  convinced  of  tiie  truth 
their  going  into  a  state  of  torpidity, 
ingly,  the  next  season,  having  taken  some  i 
birds,  he  put  them  into  the  cage,  and  in  ererj 
respect  pursued  the  same  methods  as  with  the 
last;  but  to  guard  their  feet  from  the  bad 
effects  of  damp  and  cold,  he  covered   the 
perches  with  flannel,  and  had  the  pleasure  to 
observe  that  the  birds  throve  extremely  well ; 
they  sui^  their  song  through  the  winter,  ai^ 
soon  after  Christmas  began  to  moult,  whidi 
they  got  through  witibout  any  difficulty,  and 
lived  three  or  four  years,  regularly  moultiBg 
every  year  at  the  usual  time.     On  the  renewal 
of  their  feathers,  it  appeared  that  their  tails 
were  forked  exactly  the  same  as  in  those  bods 
which  return  hither  in  the  spring,  and  in 
respect  their  appearance  was  the  sa 
birds,  says  Mr.  Pearson,  were  exhibited  to  the 
Society  for  promoting  Natural  History,  on  the 
Uth  day  of  February,  1 786,  at  the  time  they 
were  in  a  deep  moult,  during  a  severe  frost, 
when  the  snow  was  on  the  ground.     Minutes 
of  this  drcumstanoe  was  entered  in  the  books 
of  the  society.     These  birds  died  at  last  from 
neglect,  during  a  long  illness  which  Mr.  Pear- 
son had ;  they  died  in  the  summer.     Mr. 
Pearson  concludes  his  very  interesting  aocoont 
in  these  words  :~January  20, 1797.     I  ham 
now  in  my  house,  Na  21,  Great  Newpoii. 
street.  Long  Acre,  four  swallows  in  moult  in 
as  perfect  health  as  any  birds  ever  appeared 
to  be  when  moulting. — JSewiek, 


Swallow,  v.  To  take  down  the  throat ;  to  ingulf. 

Swamp,  s.  A  marsh,  a  bog,  a  fen.     Swampy,  o.  Boggy,  fenny. 
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Swan,  *.  A  lai^  waterfowl. 


MuteSaan,  (^Anat  Cj/gntu Mstuuthu, 
LniH. ;  £■«  Cyffju,  Bdtt.) — The  plumage  of 
(hit  tpedH  ii  of  the  ume  anowy  whiMneii  m 
that  of  the  villi  tmo,  and  the  bird  ii  coTeitd 
BBit  the  bod  J  with  the  tamt  kind  of  Rne  cImb 
4own;  but  it  greatly  exc««(lB  the  vildBvan  in 
rite,  wnghing  about  twentj-livc  poundi,  and 
mcuTiring  more  in  the  length  oftiie  bod;  and 
eitent  of  (he  winga.  Thia  alu  diSan  in  being 
faniiBbed  with  ■  projectii^  caUani  black  tu- 
bercle, or  knob,  an  the  Uue  of  the  npper  man- 
dible, and  in  the  colonr  of  the  Ull,  which  In 
thia  ia  red,  vith  blade  edges  and  tipa :  the 
naked  ikin  between  the  bill  and  IhceTeaiaalKi 
of  the  latter  colour :  la  the  wild  awui  thii  bare 
epace  la  jellow. 

The  manBen  and  habita  ve  mnch  the  same 
in  both  kinda,  particnlaTl;  wfaeu  the;  an  in  a 
wild  BlaM ;  l<ff  indeed  (hii  tpedea  cannot  pro- 
perly be  called  domeatkated ;  Ibe;  an  only  aa 
it  were  partly  reclaimed  from  a  Btate  of  natnre, 
and  invited  by  the  fiiendly  and  pntecting  hand 
of  man  to  deeoiate  and  embelliah  the  arljfidal 
lakea  ud  poola  which  beautify  hia  pleaaure 
gtwnida.  On  theee  the  iwau  cuinot  be  ao- 
coonted  a  captive,  for  he  enjojtall  (heiweeta 
of  liberty.  Placed  tbcTe,a>  dieyare  the  laigeal 
of  all  the  Biitiah  birdi,  toaie  they  to  the  eye 
the  moat  pleanng  and  elpgant- 

The  iwan,  althoagh  paaseiacd  of  the  pnmr 
to  rale,  yet  moleita  none  of  the  other  water 
bird),  and  ii  ongnlarly  aoctal  and  attentive  to 
thoae  of  hia  own  bmil}-,  which  he  protecta 
(rora  every  inralt.  WUle  they  an  employed 
with  the  carei  of  the  young  IhwkI,  it  i>  not 
tth  to  ^ipnach  near  them,  for  tbey  will  fly 


upon  any  alranger,  whom  they  often  beat  le 
the  ground  by  repealed  blowa,  and  thsy  have 
beeu  known  by  a  atroke  of  the  wing  lo  iweak 
a  man'i  Irg.  But,  bowever  powerful  they  are 
with  lh«r  Winn,  yet  a  alight  blow  on  the 
he>d  will  kiU  them. 

The  awan  for  agee  paat  baa  been  protected 
on  (he  Thames  aa  royal  property,  and  it  coiu 
tinuea  at  thia  day  to  be  aooannted  felony  to 
aCeal  their  egga.  By  Ihit  meana  thdr  increais 
ia  secured,  and  they  prove  a  deligfatlul  onm- 
ment  to  that  noble  river.  I^tham  aaya,  in 
the  nign  of  Edward  IV.  the  eatiraation  they 
wen  held  in  waa  auch,  that  no  one  who  po>- 
aetaed  a  freehold  of  leaa  than  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  Eve  marka.  waa  permitted  even  to  keep 
any.  In  thoae  timet  hardly  a  piece  of  water 
waa  left  unoccD|ried  by  tbeae  birdt,  at  well  on 
account  of  the  gratification  they  gave  to  (be 
eye  of  Ihcdr  lordly  owner*,  at  (hat  wiiA  they 
alto  afforded  when  they  graced  the  lumptnoue 
board  at  the  tplendid  feaata  of  that  period ; 
but  the  ftthion  of  thoae  dayi  it  patted  away, 
and  Bwana  an  not  nearly  BO  common  now  aa 
they  were  formerly,  being  by  moat  people  a& 
counted  acoarte  kind  of  food,  and  conaeqnently 
held  in  little  ettimation ;  hut  the  cygneta  (to 
the  young  awana  an  called)  are  nill  bttened 
for  the  table,  and  an  lold  very  high,  com- 
monly for  a  guinea  each,  and  aometimea  for 
more :  hence  It  may  be  preenmed  they  an 
better  food  than  ia  generally  imagined. 

The  female  makei  her  neat,  concealed 
among  the  rongh  herbage,  nor  tbe  watei'i 
edge ;  ahe  layi  from  aii  to  eight  large  while 
egga,  and  titt  on  tbcm  about  lii  wnka  (aoma 
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It  il  fouod  hj  aipnience  thit  th«  tVMi 
will  not  thriTe  if  kepi  oat  of  tbe  nler ;  nn- 
flned  in  ■  court-jmrd  he  mEks  ui  mwkmrd 
■ifiire,  ud  looD  beuae*  <linr,  uiidrj,  dull, 
and  ipiritleet. 

At  the  istdiig  in  of  froMy  muhsr  tke  vild 

titudM,  end  thni  united,  to  dk  erny  eltbH  to 
pnrnit  tbe  irU«r  fTDm  freenng :  tfali  llieju- 
eompliih  bj  the  eoaliniul  itirk^  op  unongit 
them ;  ud  by  conituitly  diilnqg  it  with  Cbeir 
exlendrd  wingi,  they  iie  nnUad  t«  ninahi  ■• 
long  u  It  luitt  their  eeBTtaieDoe,  in  •onu  b- 
TDDiite  pirt  of  >  lake  or  iItw  irhich  abouiide 
irilh  thwr  food. 

The  iwui  ia  Teiy  preparty  entitled  ll» 
pflecefbl  monarch  of  Uib  lakm  :  codbboui  of  hia 
•upeiior  itrength,  he  teen  no  enemy,  nor  raf- 


[S.. 
at  powerfnlilA  moleat  his : 


le  prey  n; 

gorouA  wii^  ia  u  a  ahleld  againat  the  ■***^ 
even  of  the  ea^e,  and  the  blowa  of  it  sic  mH 
to  be  »  pDweifttlaato  atnn  or  kill  the  fii.mil 
of  hii  foei.  The  wolf  or  the  fox  may  mmfoti 
him  in  the  daric,  but  Itadr  effort*  mra  Tain  ia 
tbe  day.  Hia  tiwd  coiimti  of  the  gnaaea  mai 
medi,  and  the  Medi  and  loota  of  plant*  wiaA 
grow  on  the  maijin  of  the  water,  and  of  tk* 
mynadt  of  tnaecta  irhich  Bldm  over,  or  float  ^ 
It!  (ut&ce  ;  alio  oceuioaally  of  the  alimj  in- 
habitanta  irilhia  il*  boaom. 

Tbe  female  makei  her  neat  of  the  willKTed 
Icavee  and  atalkl  of  reeda  BJid  mahca,  and  laji 
commonly  di  or  aeren  thick-ilwlled  wbhe 
efgt:  ibe  ii  laid  to  at  upon  them  ax  «cd» 
before  thej  ue  hatched.  Both  male  and  &. 
male  ire  very  atlentiTe  to  thor  younc  tml 
will  81100'  no  enemy  to  uprach  tbem. 


Wild  Siean.  [AnoM  Cyfmu  /trut, 
Lma.;  Le  Cggnt  Smtvagt,  Bnrr.) — Hea- 
■niet  BTe  feet  in  length,  and  ibora  te^en  in 
breadth,  and  welgfai  from  thirteen  to  liitsen 
ponndi.  The  biU  ii  three  inchei  loi^,  of  a 
yelloiriih  white  thnn  the  eaae  to  tbe  middle, 
and  thence  to  the  dp,  blacii ;  the  bin  ipacs 
Awn  the  Ull  oter  <Aa  eye  ud  eyelid)  1*  yel- 
low ;  the  whole  plumage  in  adult  birda  il  of  a 
pnn  white,  and,  next  to  the  iUn,  Ihey  ate 
dothed  with  a  tldck  fine  down ;  the  laga  are 
black. 

Thia  ipaciei  geiMnlly  keep  tegethar  in 
nnall  flock),  or  &mlli«a,  enept  in  Ihe  pair- 
hf  ieuoD,  and  in  the  lettiiig  Id  of  winter. 
'  At  the  latter  period  they  aiaemble  in  im. 


menie  mnllitiide*,  paiticnliriy  on  tbe  Iai|a 
TiTenisd  lakea  of  the  thinly  inhabited  not^ 
em  fwti  of  Enrepe,  Ana,  and  Atnern: 
but  when  the  eitremi^  of  the  weather  threat, 
ena  to  become  iiUQpportible,  in  order  to  thn 
the  gatfaeting  itorm,  Ihey  ihape  their  oaera 
high  in  lir,  in  divided  md  'tiTwii^ii^^  im^_ 
ben,  in  learch  of  milder  i-H™-*—  In  mA 
■iaaont  tliey  an  not  tmeommonly  aeen  in  nii. 
DU  parU  of  the  Brjtj^  ialea,  and  in  otbo- 
mora  lODtbem  coosDriea  of  Bonipe.  Tha 
aame  ii  obaEmd  of  Ihem  in  the  North  Anw- 
tican  atatea.  They  do  not,  howerer,  imaa 
longer  than  till  the  approaching  of  the  ipring, 
when  they  apin  retire  northwud  to  the 
arctic  rc^on*  to  breed.     A  few,  indeed,  di^ 


8wi] 
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short,  and  perform  that  office  hj  the  way,  for 
they  are  known  to  breed  in  some  of  the  He- 
brides, the  Orlmey,  Shetland,  and  other  soli, 
tary  isles ;  but  these  are  hardly  worth  notice : 
the  great  bodies  of  them  are  met  with  in  the 
large  rivers  and  lakes  near  Hiidson^s  Bay, 
and  those  of  Kamtschatka,  Lapland,  and  Ice- 
land. They  are  said  to  return  to  the  latter 
place  in  flodu  of  about  a  hundred  at  a  time  in 
the  spring,  and  also  to  pour  in  upon  that 
island  from  the  north,  in  nearly  the  same 
manner,  on  their  way  southward  in  the  au- 
tumn. 

Swan- Goose.  (Anas  Cygnoides,  Limr. ; 
L^Oie  de  Guinie^  BuPF.)—lThis  species  is 
more  than  a  yard  in  length,  and  is  of  a  size 
between  the  swan  and  the  common^oose ;  it 
is  distinguished  from  others  of  the  goose  tribe 
by  its  upright  and  stately  deportment,  by 
having  a  large  knob  on  the  root  of  the  upper 
mandible,  and  a  skin,  almost  bare  of  feathers, 
hanging  down  like  a  pouch,  or  a  wattle,  under 
the  throat ;  a  white  line  or  fillet  is  extended 
from  the  comers  of  the  mouth  over  the  front 
of  the  brow ;  the  base  of  the  bill  is  orange ; 
irides  reddish-brown ;  a  dark-brown  or  black 
stripe  runs  down  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck, 
from  the  head  to  the  back ;  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck,  and  the  breast,  are  yellowish-lffown ; 
the  back,  and  all  the  upper  parts,  brownish- 
grey,  edged  with  a  lighter  colour ;  the  sides, 
and  the  feathers  which  cover  the  thighs,  are 
clouded  with  nearly  the  same  colours  as  the 


back,  and  edged  with  white;  belly  white; 
legs  orange. 

It  is  said  that  these  birds  originally  were 
found  in  Guinea  only;  the  breed  has,  how- 
ever, now  become  pretty  common,  and  they 
are  widely  dispersed,  in  a  wild  as  well  as  a 
domesticated  state,  over  various  parts  of  the 
world,  both  in  warm  and  in  cold  climates. 

They  are  found  wild  about  the  lake  Baikal, 
in  the  east  of  Siberia,  and  in  Kamtschatka ; 
and  they  are  kept  tame  in  most  parts  of  the 
Russian  empire. 

These  geese,  like  others  of  the  tame  kind, 
vary  much  both  in  colour  of  the  bill,  legs, 
and  plumage,  as  well  as  in  size ;  but  they  all 
retain  the  knob  on  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible,  and  the  pouch  or  wattle  under  the 
gullet 

They  are  kept  by  the  curious  in  various 
parts  of  England,  and  are  more  noisy  than 
the  common  goose ;  nothing  can  stir  eiUier  in 
the  night  or  in  the  day,  without  their  sound- 
itig  the  alarm,  by  their  hoarse  cacklings, 
and  loud  shrill  cries.  They  breed  with  the 
common  goose,  and  their  ofispring  are  as  pro. 
Ufic  as  those  of  any  other  kind.  The  female 
is  of  a  smaller  size  than  the  male ;  the  head, 
neck,  and  breast  are  fulvous ;  paler  on  the 
upper  part;  the  back,  wings,  and  tail,  dull 
brown,  with  pale  edges ;  belly  white;  in  other 
respects  they  are  like  the  male,  but  the  knob 
over  the  bill  is  smaller.— ^tftotoiir. 


Sward,  s.  The  skin  of  bacon ;  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Swarm,  «.  A  great  body  or  number  of  bees  or  other  small  animals ;  a 

multitude,  a  crowd. 
Swart  or  Swarth,  a.  Black,  darkly  brown,  tawny. 
SwEEPNET,  s.  A  net  that  takes  in  a  great  compass. 
Sweepstake,  s.  A  man  that  wins  all ;  a  prize  at  a  race. 
Swift,  a.  Moving  far  in  a  short  time,  quick,  fleet,  speedy. 
Swift,  (^C^selus  murariuSy  Temminck,)  s.  A  bird  like  a  swallow. 

This  species  b  nearly  an  ounce  in  weight : 
lei^h  near  eight  inches :  breadth  about  ogh- 
teen ;  the  bill  is  black ;  irides  dusky ;  the  whole 
plumage  is  black,  except  the  chin,  which  is 
whitish ;  the  wings  are  extremely  long  in  pro> 
portion,  and  the  legs  so  short  that  it  risesfirom 
the  ground  with  d&culty ;  the  tail  is  forked ; 


legs  and  toes  black.  It  has  four  toes,  all  placed 
forward.  In  this  particular  it  deviates  from 
one  of  Uie  characters  of  the  swallow  genus. 

In  very  warm  weather  Uiese  birds  soar  to  a 
great  height,  but  in  cold  or  moist  weather  fly 
low  in  search  of  flies  and  other  winged  insects, 
which  at  that  time  cannot  aacend.-Jjlfon/ajfU. 


Swiftness,  s.  Speed,  rapidity,  velocity. 

Swim,  v.  To  float  on  the  water,  not  to  sink;  to  move  progressively  in  the 
water  by  the  motion  of  the  limbs ;  to  be  conveyed  by  the  stream ;  to 
glide  along  with  a  smooth  or  dizzy  motion ;  to  be  dizzy. 

An  aoddental  &11  into  water  may  be  most  I  swimming,  by  observing  the  directions  here 
dangerouB  to  those  ignonmt  of  the  art  of  |  given,  a  person  may  save  himself  from  drown^ 
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ing.  If  he  lUli  into  deep  wHer,  lie  wfll  rise 
to  the  suxftoe  hj  floatiiig,  end  will  conlanne 
there  if  he  does  not  elemte  hit  hinds,  and 
the  keeping  them  down  is  eiBential  to  his 
ta£oty.  If  he  moTes  his  hands  under  the 
water,  in  any  way  he  pleases,  his  head  will 
rise  so  high  as  to  allow  him  free  liberty  to 
braathe.  And  if^  in  addition,  he  moTOs  his 
legs  exactly  as  in  the  action  of  walking  np 
stain,  his  shoolden  will  rise  aboTO  the  water, 
so  that  he  may  use  less  exertion  with  his 
hands,  or  apply  them  to  other  pnipoees. 

Swimming  qf  BMi^~~JJ!h»  superior  ▼elo. 
tity  with  which  aquatic  birds  swim  under 


ter  has  not  wboQy  escaped  Botioe;  iHilitki 
entirely  produced  by  the  action  <if  the 
which  an  sometimee  used  at  fins  to 
the  motion,  but  is  oocaaioiied  by  the 
of  the  water  abore.  In  swiminifig  on  the  sir, 
fiuse  a  bird  has  two  motaons ;  one  miwaid,1ihe 
other  forwaid,  at  every  stroke  of  the  feet ;  it 
that  when  covered  with  water,  that  force  wtid 
was  lost  by  the  upward  motion  is  all  dbeeted 
to  the  progreasiTe,  by  which  it  ia  enaUei  ts 
pursue  its  prey,  or  to  escape  an  enemy  wi& 
incrediblespeed.  Theottera&d  isater lat  smb 
much  &stor  under  water  than  they  do  npsa  tbe 
vajAob.^^Mitniagu. 

Swine,  «•  A  hog,  a  pig,  a  sow. 

Swoop,  t;.  To  fall  at  once  as  a  hawk  upon  its  prey ;  to  prey  upon ;  t» 

catch  up. 
Swoop,  $.  Fall  of  a  bird  of  prey  upon  his  quarry. 
Sycamore,  «•  A  tree. 
Sylvan,  a.  Woody,  shady. 
Sylvia  (Latham),  '«.  Warbler,  a  genus  thus  characterised  :— 

BiU  8lender,Tather  awl.8hsped,and  strsigfat ;  than  the  middle  toe ;  toes  three  helbre  and  ear 
but  with  the  pohit  of  the  upper  mandible  behind,  the  outer  toe  beii^  joined  at  its  bsss 
slightly  bent  and  notched ;  lower  ntsadible  to  the  middle  one ;  wings  with  the  first  qaSl 
straight ;  base  more  high  than  broad ;  nostrils  yery  short,  sometimes  indeed  wanti&g;  the  se- 
at the  rides  of  the  base  oval,  and  partly  covered  oond  and  third  nearly  of  equal  length ;  wiif 
with  a  membrane :  legs  having  the  shank  longer  coverts  and  scapulars  short— Jlfoitlsijpiii. 

Sympathetic,  o.  Haying  mutual  sensation,  being  affected  by  what  hip- 
pens  to  the  other. 

Sympathy,  s.  Fellow  feeling,  mutual  sensibility^  the  quality  of  being 
affected  by  the  affection  of  another. 


Animals  which  are  unable  to  associate  with 
their  own  spedes  will  sometimes  form  most 
strange  attachments.  I  had  last  year  a  soli, 
tary  pigeon,  who,  being  unable  to  procure  a 
mate,  attached  itself  to  an  old  barn-door  fowl, 
whose  ride  it  seldom  left  at  night,  roosting  by 
him  in  the  hen-house.  The  cock  seemed  sen. 
rible  of  the  attachment  of  the  pigeon,  and  ne- 
ver molested  it,  or  drove  it  from  him. 

At  Aston  Hall,  in  Warwickshire,  I  remem* 
her  to  have  seenacat  and  a  laige  fierce  blood- 
hound,  who  were  always  together,  the  cat 
following  the  dog  about  the  yard,  and  never 
seeming  tired  of  his  society.  They  fed  toge- 
ther, and  slept  in  the  same  kennel. 

Some  animals  of  the  same  spedes  form  also 
strong  attachments  for  each  other.  This  was 
shown  in  the  case  of  two  Hanoverian  hones, 
who  had  long  served  together  during  the 


peninsular  war,  in  the  Ci^maa  hr%ade  tf 
artillery.  They  had  aaristed  in  dia;wiBf  the 
same  gun,  and  had  been  inaepanble  oompa. 
nions  in  many  battles.  One  of  them  waa  at 
last  killed ;  and  after  the  engagement  the  sv- 
vivor  was  picqueted  as  usual,  and  hia  fivod 
brought  to  him.  He  refused,  however,  ts 
eat,  and  was  constantly  turning  roond  Ms 
head  to  look  for  his  companion,  sometimes 
neighing,  ss  if  to  call  him.  All  the  care  that 
was  bestowed  upon  him  was  of  no  avaiL  He 
was  surrounded  by  other  horses,  but  he  ^ 
not  notice  them;  and  he  shortly  afterwaidi 
died,  not  having  once  tasted  food  from  lim 
time  his  former  associate  was  killed.  A  gen- 
tleman  who  witnessed  the  drcumstaoce  as- 
sured me  that  nothing  eould  be  more  aflect- 
ing  than  the  whole  demeanour  of  this  poor 
horse,    /dssff. 


Symptomatic,  a.  Happening  concurrently ;  betokening. 
Syringe,  «.  A  pipe  through  which  any  liquor  is  squirted. 
Syringe,  v.  To  spout  by  a  syringe  ;  to  wash  with  a  syringe. 


J.  ABBT,  a.  Brioded,  brindled;  term  applied  to  «  cat. 
Tadpole,  «.  A  youn^ahapeleBsirogortoad,  consisting  only  of  a  body  and 

a  tail. 
Taqtail,  ».  A  worm  which  has  the  tail  of  another  colour. 
Tail,  t.  That  which  terminates  the  animal  behind,  the  cootiniiation  of 

the  Tertebne  of  the  back  hanging  loose  behind ;  the  lower  part ;  the 

hinder  pait  of  anything  ;  to  turn  tail,  to  ron  away. 

Whra  ■  dog  11  cropped}  it  li  Total  iln  to 
cut  off  M.  portion  of  the  tiil-  Dog  fimden, 
u  Ibej  an  termed,  commonl;F  ^'^  '*  ■'^  i  ''*'* 
it  mn  to  be  mihed  thu  ■  Uiger  portion  vu 
■dded  to  botli  their  Icnovledge  ud  hnnunity. 
The  tail  doe>  not  grow  milerially  iftcr  cnt- 
tjng,  therrforv  the  length  ma^  be  prerioDllj 
determioed  on  irith  inffident  accnncy^  and 
cut  off  with  a  pair  of  alurp  idMort.  If  the 
tmit  and  tail  are  cut  off  at  the  tame  time,  it 
il  pnident  to  tie  a  ligature  aliont  the  tail,  to 
prevent  the  eflnuon  of  blood,  u  aometinua 
Ibe  bleeding,  from  both  can  and  tail  logether, 

Tallow,  *.  The  grease  or  &t  of  an  animal,  met. 

Talon,  #.  The  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

Tame,  a.  Not  wild,  domestic ;   crashed,  subdued,   depressed,  spiritless. 


will  veaken  tiio  anima]  too  mneh,  and  early 

^temper   may  follow;   hot 

when   the   laU 

alone  i>  ent,  no  ligatore  i.  noceaiary.     When 

a  ligatnn  ii  naed,  ndlher  tie 

too  tight,  nor 

niffer  it  to  remain  more  tbtn 

twel™  bonrt. 

On  the  tirinlnf  off  dther  the 

nut  or  tail,  I 

will  wane  no  innctinj  for 

if  the  enieltr 

doei  not  iCrike  the  pnfonner 

orery  point  of  view  to  eictri 

m,  and  baa  ftr 

ererdtBlened  many  it  haa  been  pnctiaed  on. 

wai  be  attended  to — Bbdae. 

Ta  m  b,  v.  To  rednce  from  wildnees,  to  recLum,  to  make  gentle ;  to  conquer. 
Tam,  v.  To  impregnate  or  imbue  with  bark  ;  to  imbrown  by  the  snn. 
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Tan,  9.  A  dark  brown  colour ;  the  marks  of  a  terrier. 
Tansy,  s.  A  plant. 

This  plant  growB  abimdanily  aboat  the  bor- 
ders of  fields ;  it  has  a  strong  bitter  taste,  and 
rather  a  pleasant  odour.  It  may  be  employed 
in  the  fonn  of  a  decoction  ss  a  vehicle  for 


tonic  or  stomadiic  medicinet.  It 
to  possess  an  anthelmintic  quality^bnt  I  believe 
there  is  no  foundation  for  this  opnuon.  It  ■ 
used  also  in  fomentations. —  White. 


Tar,  8.  Liquid  pitch. 

Tar  OintmerU This  is  a  good  remedy  for 

thrushes,  and  other  diseases  of  the  frog.  It  ap. 
pears  to  promote  the  growth  of  horn  by  gently 
stimulating  the  secretor}'  vessels  of  that  part 

The  rotten  parts  of  the  firog  having  been 
carefully  removed  with  a  knife,  and  the  rest 
well  cleansed,  the  tar  is  to  be  melted  and 
poured  into  the  cleft  or  cavity ;  a  pledget  of 
tow  is  then  to  be  Isid  on  the  part,  and  confined 
by  some  proper  contrivance.  In  bad  cases  a 
small  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  should  be 
carefully  mixed  with  the  tar;  and  when  a 
thrush  has  degenerated  into  the  disease  termed 
canker,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  add  should 
be  employed. 


Tar  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine  and 
tharides  forms  a  strong  blister.  F^aniera  i 
times  employ  tar  as  a  remedy  fisr  co«^^  ;  Irai 
it  more  fiiequently  aggravates  thaD  relieves  the 
complaint 

Tar,  when  mixed  with  verdigria,  or  find? 
powdered  blue,  or  white  vitriol,  forma  a  good 
liniment  or  ointment  for  canker  or  thmdiea 
It  may  be  occasionally  employed  also  with  alma. 
Tar  is  an  excellent  stopping  for  flat  thin  solea. 
mixed  with  tallow :  in  the  latter  form  it  makes 
a  good  hoof  ointment,  and  when  nabbed  abooi 
the  coronet  and  hoof,  is  said  to  reader  the 
hoof  tough — White. 


Target,  «.  A  kind  of  buckler  or  shield  borne  on  the  left  arm. 

Tarpawling,  «.  Hempen  cloth  smeared  with  tar. 

Tarrier,  s*  a  sort  of  small  dog  that  hunts  the  fox  or  otttf  ont  of  his 

hole.    In  this  sense  it  ought  to  be  written  and  pronounced  Tenier, 

which  see. 
Teal  (Ana»  Crecca^  Linn.  ;  La  Petite  SarceUe,  Buff.),«.  A  wild  fewL 


This  beautiful  little  duck  .seldom  exceeds 
eleven  ounces  in  weight,  or  measures  more, 
stretched  out,  than  fourteen  inches  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  twenty-throe  and  a  half  in 
breadth. 

The  bill  is  a  dark  lead  colour,  tipped  with 
black ;  irides  pale  hazel ;  a  glossy  bottle  green 
patch,  edged  on  the  upper  side  wiUi  pale  brown, 
and  beneath  with  cream-coloured  white,  co- 
vers  each  eye,  and  extends  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck :  the  rest  of  the  head,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  are  of  a  deep  reddish  chestnut, 
darkest  on  the  forehead,  and  freckled  on  the 
chin  and  about  the  eyes  with  cream-coloured 
q)otB  :  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  the  shoul- 
ders,  part  of  the  scapulars,  sides  under  the 
wings,  and  lower  belly,  towards  the  vent,  are 
el^antly  pencilled  with  black,  ash-brown,  and 
white  tran verse  waved  lines ;  the  breast,  greatly 
resembling  the  beautifully  spotted  appearance 
of  an  Indht  shell,  is  of  a  psle  brown  or  reddish 
yellow,  and  each  feather  is  tipped  with  around, 
ish  heart-shaped,  black-spot:  the  belly  is  a 
cream-coloured  white  :  back  and  rump  brown, 
each  feather  edged  with  a  pale  colour :  vent 
black  :  the  primary  quills,  lesser  and  greater 
coverts,  are  brown ;  the  last  deeply  tipped  with 
white,  which  forms  a  bar  across  the  wings ;  the 


first  ux  of  the  secondary  qnills  are  of  a  fine 
velvet  black ;  those  next  to  them,  towaids  the 
scapulars,  are  of  a  most  resplendent  ^oisy 
green,  and  both  are  tipped  with  white,  fonmag 
the  divided  black  and  green  bar  or  beauty  spot 
of  the  wings. 

The  tail  consists  of  fourteen  feather*,  of  a 
hoary  brown  colour ;  with  psle  edgea :  the  legs 
and  feet  are  of  a  dhty  lead  eolowr.  The  fe- 
male, which  is  less  tlutn  the  male,  is  ptvttily 
freckled  about  the  head  and  neck  with  farowa 
and  white.  She  has  not  the  green  patdi  he. 
hind  the  eyes,  but  a  brown  streak  tha-e^  which 
extends  itself  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  the 
crown  of  the  head  is  dark  brown ;  the  upper 
mandible  yellow  on  the  edges,  olive  green  on 
the  sides,  and  olive  brown  on  the  n^p ;  nail 
black,  and  the  under  bill  yellow ;  breast,  belly, 
and  vent  gloasy  yellowish  i^te,  spotted  <m 
the  latter  parts  with  brown ;  the  upper  pin- 
mage  is  dark  brown,  each  feather  bordered 
wiUi  rusty  brown,  and  edged  with  grey  :  the 
wings  and  logs  nearly  the  same  aa  those  of  the 
male. 

The  teal  is  common  in  E^igland  in  the  win- 
ter months,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  net 
they  remain  throughout  the  year  to  breed,  as 
is  the  case  in  Vraaeo.    The  female 
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luge  iMt,  compoveil  of  (oft  dried  gnuei,  (and, 
it  ii  Mid,  the  pith  of  ruihei)  lined  wiOi  fot- 
tlien,  cuniiiDgl;  couoiled  id  ■  hole  u 
the  root*  of  reedi  mnd  biilnuhct  near  the  edge 
of  the  mler,  ind  aoiiie  uaert  that  it  rea' 
the  nr&ce  of  the  nter,  k  ai  to  riie  mat 
with  it.  The  eggi  an  of  the  liu  of  the 
a  pigean,  si  or  htcb  in  nnmber,  and  of  a  dull 
white  colour,  Durked  with  tnuJl  brawnlah 
■poti ;  hot  it  fpaai  that  the;  lomelinin 
ten  oi  twelre  eggi,  for  Buffon  remarki  IhU 
th»t  nomher  of  joung  onei  are  aeen  in  doiten 
on  the  pool),  feeding  on  creao,  iiild  chervil, 
&c,and  no  doubt,  ai  they  grow  op,  they  feed, 
like  other  duclu,  on  theTariooi  BefldR,gTaaa«, 
and  mUr  pUnta,  aa  mil  a>  upon  the  tnullor 
animaled  beiagi  irith  which  all  at^oaiit  mien 
an  10  abandanllj  atored.  The  teal  ii  highly 
ealeemed  for  the  excellent  ftmor  of  it>  fleah : 
it  ii  known  to  breed,  and  remain  throughout 
the  jcai  in  varioui  tempente  climatea  of  the 
worid,  Mtd  ii  met  with  aa  far  northward 
IcclaDd  in  the  aununer.  *  * 

or  alt  the  prima  that  a  iriidfowt  ihooi 
could  with  to  meol  with,  a  flock  of  teal  i>  t 
very  firat     Independently  of  their  being  by 
fkt  the  beat  htrda  of  the  whole  uiu  tribe, 


anlpH,  yon  may  at  moat  timei  with  very  little 

being  once  done,  you  haie  only  to  (hoot 
atraight  to  be  pretty  nure  of  killing. 

I  have  Hen  leal  "duck  the  Hath."  though 
never  but  once,  and  then  1  had  rather  a  llow 

Tf  you  tpring  a  teal,  be  will  not  aoar  up 
and  le»>e  the  country  like  a  wild  duck,  but 
molt  probably  keep  along  the  brook,  like  a 
aharp  flying  woodcock,  and  then  drop  lud- 

the  place,  as  he  in  very  apt  to  get  up  again 
and  fly  to  another  before  he  will  quietly  lel- 
tie.  He  will  frequently,  too,  awim  down  the 
ttream  tiie  moment  after  he  drape,  ao  that  if 
you  do  not  quickly  caat  your  eye  that  way, 

(pot,  he  will  probably  catch  ugh(  of  you  and 
By  up,  while  your  atteatian  i>  directed  to  the 
wrong  place.  If  the  brook  in  which  yea  Bnd 
htm  ii  obieured  by  many  treo,  yon  had  better 
direct  your  follower  to  make  a  lu^  drcle, 
and  get  a  head  of,  and  watch  him,  in  caae  he 
■bould  alily  ikim  away  down  the  brook,  and 
by  thia  meaoa  eacape  from  you  altogether. 
You  ahould  avoid  firing  at  random,  aa  Ihn 

BttBtek — Haviktr. 


Tbnch,  f.  A  small  pond-fish. 


The  tench  i>  generally  prized  aa  a  fine  rich 
flah  in  England,  but  it  ii  not  ao  much  etteemed 
on  the  continent:  the  Germana,  in  deriiion, 
oJl  it  the  Shoemaker,  They  t»ke  red  wonoi 
b«t  in  the  apring ;  and  gcnilea.  not  too  much 

Uae  a  Sne  gut-line,  quill-float,  and  No,  9  or 
or  10  hook;  liih  cloM  to  the  boltom,  and 


grannd-bait  with  tmall  palleta  of  bread,  or 
chewed  bread,  or  bread  and  bian  mijred;  or 
throw  in  about  hal£.a-doten  gentlet,  or  jnecea 
of  wonna,  frequently,  cloae  to  your  float. 
When  the  Inge  tench  take  a  bail,  eipedally 
in  atill  watera.  they  take  or  auck  i(  in  ilowly, 
and  generally  draw  the  float  atraight  down ; 
ilrike  immediately  it  diaappeart. 
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The  tench  ^nll  breed  in  ri^en,  lakes,  and 
ponda,  hut  the j  thrive  beat  in  theae  ponda 
where  the  bottom  is  oompoaed  of  loamy  cUy, 
or  mad,  and  in  fonl  and  weedy  waters ;  they 
will  lomekiniea  bite  very  free  all  day  in  sum- 


mer,  during  wann,  doae,  dark, 
cokurly  whUe  small,  misty  rain 
other  times,  only  late  in  the 
in  the  morning tSalt^, 


;,  eresilf 


Tendon,  «•  A  sinew,  a  ligature  by  which  the  joints  are  moFed. 
Tbnnis,  «.  A  play  at  which  a  hall  is  driven  with  a  racket. 


A  tennis  conft  is  asiially  ninety-siz  or  I 
ttinety-aoTen  feet  long,  by  thirty-three  or  four  ! 
in  breadth.     A  net  hao^  across  the  middle, 
over  which  the  ball  must  be  stnck,  to  make 
any  stroke  good.     At  the  entrance  of  a  tennis- 
comrt  there  is  a  long  corered  passage  before 
the  dedans,  the  place  where  spectators  nsoslly 
are,  into  which,  whenever  a  ball  is  played,  it 
eonnts  for  a  certain  stroke.    This  long  passage 
is  divided  into  different  apartments,  which  are 
called  galleries,  viz.  from  the  line  towards  the 
dedans,  is  the  first  gallery ;  door,  second  gaL 
lery ;  and  the  last  gidlery,  is  what  is  called  the 
aervice-aide.    From  the  dedans  to  the  laat  gal- 
lery are  the  figores,  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  each  ata 
yai^  distance,  markii^  the  chaces,  one  of  the 
most  essential  ports  of  this  game.    On  the 
other  side  of  the  line  is  the  first  gallery ;  door, 
second  gallery ;  and  laat  gallery,  what  is  cslled 
the  haurd^de ;  every  ball  played  into  the 
laat  gallery  on  this  side  tells  for  a  certain 
stroke,  the  same  aa  into  the  dedans.    Between 
the  second  and  this  last  gallery  are  the  figures 
1,  2,  marking  the  chaces  on  the  hazard-side. 
Over  this  long  gallery  is  the  pent-house,  on 
which  the  boll  is  pUyed  from  the  service-side 
to  begin  a  set  of  tennis,  and  if  the  player  should 
fidl  striking  the  ball  (so  aa  to  rebound  from 
the  pent-house)  over  a  certain  line  on  the  ser- 
vice-side, it  is  reckoned  a  &ult ;  and  two  such 
fiiults  following  are  counted  for  a  stroke.     If 
the  ball  pass  round  the  pent-house,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  court,  and  fidl  beyond  a  par- 
ticular described  line,  it  is  called  pasae,  goM 
for  nothing,  and  the  player  is  to  serve  again. 

On  the  right  hand  c^  the  court  from  the 
dedans,  a  part  of  the  wall  |Hojects  more  than 
the  rest,  in  order  to  make  a  variety  in  the 
stroke,  and  render  it  more  difficult  to  be  re- 
turned by  the  adversary,  and  is  called  the 
tambour :  the  grill  is  the  last  thing  on  the 
right  hand,  in  which  if  the  ball  be  struck,  it  is 
reckoned  15,  or  a  certain  stroke. 

A  set  of  tennis  consists  of  six  games,  but  if 
what  is  cslled  an  advantage  set  be  played,  two 
successive  games  above  five  games  must  be 
won  to  decide ;  or  in  case  it  should  be  six 
games  all,  two  games  must  still  be  won  on  one 
side  to  conclude  the  set 


figure  1,  the  chace  is  called  a*  a  jar^  that  h 
to  say,  at  a  yard  from  the  dedans ;  this  chsa 
remains  tiU  a  second  service  is  giviRi,  and  f 
the  player  on  the  service  aide  should  let  the 
ball  go  alter  his  adveraary  retoma  it,  and  the 
ball  frll  on  or  between  any  one  of  these  figsxo, 
they  must  change  sides,  for  he  will  be  tixnoa 
the  hazard-ade  to  play  for  the  first  dise^ 
which  if  he  win  by  striking  the  bsU  so  as  tt 
fidl,  after  its  first  rebound,  nearer  to  the  de- 
dans than  the  figure  I,  without  hia  adveisBj 
being  able  to  return  it  from  its  first  rebound, 
he  wins  a  stroke,  and  then  proceeds  in  liks 
manner  to  win  a  second  stroke,  Soc  If  a  fasl 
frll  on  a  line  with  the  firat  gaDeiy,  door,  se- 
cond gallery,  or  last  gallery,  tiie  cfaaoe  is  like- 
wise called  at  such  or  such  a  place,  namii^^ 
gallery,&c.  When  it  is  just  put  over  the  fine, 
it  is  called  a  chace  at  the  line.  If  the  pSsyer 
on  the  service-ode  return  a  ball  witi^  mA 
force  as  to  strike  the  wall  on  the  hazazd^ade, 
so  as  to  rebound,  alter  the  first  hop,  over  the 
line,  it  is  also  called  a  chace  at  the  line. 

The  chaces  on  the  hazanLaide  proceed  froBi 
the  ball  bdng  returned  eithertoo  hard,  ornst 
hard  enough  :  so  that  the  ball,  alter  its  first 
rebound,  falls  on  this  ride  the  line  which  de- 
scribes the  hszanLside  chaces,  in  whidh  case  it 
is  a  chance  at  1,  2,  &c  provided  there  be  so 
chace  depending,  and  according  to  the  ^ot 
where  it  exactly  fiJls.  When  thej  cfasage 
sides,  the  player,  in  order  to  win  thia  chace, 
must  put  the  faaU  over  the  line,  any  where, » 
that  his  advenaiy  does  not  return  it.  Whes 
th««  is  no  chace  on  the  hazard^aide,  all  bsib 
put  over  the  Uae  from  the  service-^idef  without 
being  retiuned,  reekon. 

The  game,  instead  of  being  marked  one^  two, 
three,  four,  is  called  for  the  first  stroke,  fifteen ; 
for  the  second)  thirty  ;  finr  the  third,  fiutj ;  and 
for  the  fourth,  game,  unlesathe  playevs  g^ 
four  strokes  each ;  then,  instead  of  callii^  it 
forty  all,  it  is  called  deuce,  alter  vdiich,  as  sms 
as  any  stroke  is  got,  it  is  called  advantage ;  and 
in  case  the  strokes  become  eqosl  again,  deoce 
again ;  till  one  or  the  other  gets  two  stnka 
following,  to  win  the  gsme. 

The  odds  at  this  game  are  very  uncertain, 
on  account  of  the  chances  :  and  vaxioos  me- 
thods of  giving  odds  have  been  used  to  render 


When  the  player  gives  his  service  in  order 

to  b^n  the  set,  his  adverssry  is  supposed  to  a  match  equaL 
return  the  ball,  wherever  it  foils  alter  the  first  •  •  a 

rebound,  untouched;  for  example :  if  at  the        At  the  time  when  tennis  play  was  taken  op 
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aeriomlj  iy  the  nobilily,  new  rtgnlMkint  wen 
nwds  in  th«  gune,  lud  covered  conMa  srectiid, 
wh«reui  it  might  be  prmctiHd  without  any  in' 
tormptioa  fmm  the  WQ&tber,  In  thouitoeDtL 
cinnry  tennibcouttn  were  commnu  in  Ejig- 
Und,  and  Ilie  atabliahment  of  luch  places 
coontmaiKcd  by  the  eiUDple  of  the  monanhi. 
We  have  undoubted  aathorit;  lo  (Hrora  that 
Henry  TIL  m  a  tennii  player.  In  a  HS. 
register  of  hio  expenditoree  made  in  Che  thir- 
tsenth  year  of  hia  n^n,  ud  prewrred  in  the 
rememhruicer't  office,  thii  entr;  occon  : — 
*'  Item,  for  the  king^i  loaa  at  tennii,  twelve, 
pence ;  for  the  loaa  of  balla,  three-pence.** 
Hence  one  may  infcTithat  the  game  «m  played 
abroad,  for  the  loti  of  the  balla  vould  hardly 
ham  happened  in  a  tennii  cooit.  Hin  ion 
Henry,  who  lucceeded  him,  in  Che  early  part 
of  hii  reign  mi  mnch  attached  to  thii  direr. 
aion ;  which  propennty,  ai  Hall  laaiei  bi, 
**  hoB^  penwTed  by  certayne  craftie  peraoni 
about  him,  they  brought  in  Frenchmen  ud 
Lombaidt  to  malio  wigen  with  hym,  and  k 
he  loit  moche  money ;  bat  when  he  perceyred 
thejr  ciafie,  he  eachned  (he  compaoy  and  let 
them  go."    He  did  not  however  gi>e  op  the 

Tent,  t.  A  soldier's  movable  lodging  place,  commoDly  made  of  canvass 
extended  apon  poles;  aaj  temponuy  habit&doD,  a  pavilion;  a  roll  of 
lint  put  into  a  sore ;  a  species  of  wine  deeply  red. 

Tbhebinthine,  a.  Consisting  of  turpentine,  mixed  with  turpentine. 

Terhikr,  (.  A  dog  that  follows  his  game  underground. 


unniemeDt,  fi>r  we  tnd  bim,  iccoidiiig  to  the 

auuo  hiatoriao,  In  the  thirteenCh  year  of  his 
re%n,  playing  at  lennit  with  the  Brnperai 
Maximilian  for  hii  partner,  againit  the  prince 
of  Orange  and  the  marquis  of  Brandenborow : 
"  the  eait  of  Devauihire  itoppcd  on  the  prince's 
aide,  and  the  lord  Edmond  on  Che  other  aide ; 
and  they  departed  even  handea  on  both  ado*, 
■Aer  etaven  gamea  faUy  played." 

Jamea  I.,  if  not  bimaelf  a  leimii  player, 
apeaka  of  the  paatime  with  commendatioa,  aild 
reeommenda  it  Co  hia  ion  aa  a  apedet  of  eier- 
die  becoming  ■  prince.  Charlea  11.  frequently 
divertdd  himielf  with  playing  at  tennii,  and 
hui  particular  kind  of  draaaei  made  for  that 
puipoae.  So  had  Henry  VllL  In  the  ward-* 
robe  mill  we  meet  with  teueajntea  (or  the 
king,  alao  CermifrdrawFTi  and  tennii-alif^n. 

A  French  writer  apcaki  of  a  damsel  Hargot, 
who  Raided  at  Parii  in  I4S1,  and  played  at 
kand-tennia  with  the  palm,  and  alao  with  the 
back  of  her  hand,  bettor  Uian  any  man ;  and 
wist  ii  moat  lorprinng,  addi  my  author,  at 
that  time  the  game  wai  played  with  Ike  naked 
beat  with  a  double  glove Hofk 
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■Imott  be  indneed  to  eonnder  it  a  primitiTD 
net.  Certain  it  is,  that  ihif  dog  Iim  been  for 
mukj  aget  auidaoatly  cnltiTated  and  truned 
to  the  puticolar  sports  to  which  nature  seems 
to  have  so  well  adapted  him.  To  the  fox, 
hare,  rabbit,  badger,  polecat,  weasel,  rat, 
mouse,  and  all  other  kinds  of  vermin,  he  is 
a  most  implacable  enemy;  he  hu  also  a 
strong  natural  antipathy  to  the  domestic  cat 

The  name  terrier  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  aridity  with  which  he  takes  the  earth  in 
pursuit  of  all  those  Miima]«  which  burrow. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  teiriers, — ^the  rough 
haired  Scotch  and  the  smooth  English. 

The  Scotch  terrier  is  certainly  the  purest 
in  point  of  breed,  and  the  English  seems  to 
have  been  produced  by  a  cross  from  him. 

The  Scotch  terrier  is  generally  low  in  sta. 
ture,  seldom  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  in  hdght,  with  a  strong  muscular  body 
and  short  and  stout  legs ;  his  ears  small  and 
half  pricked ;  his  head  is  rather  huge  in  ]»o. 
portion  to  the  size  of  his  body,  and  the  muzzle 
considerably  pointed ;  his  scent  is  extremely 
acute ;  so  that  he  can  trace  the  footsteps  of 
all  odier  animals  with  certainty ;  he  is  gener- 
ally of  a  sand  colour  or  black ;  dogs  of  these 
colours  are  certainly  the  most  hardy,  and  more 
to  be  depended  upon ;  when  white  or  pied,  it 
is  a  sure  mark  of  the  impurity  of  the  breed. 
The  hair  of  the  terrier  is  long,  matted,  and 
hard,  over  almost  every  part  of  his  body. 
His  bite  is  extremely  keen. 

There  are  three  distinct  varieties  of  the 
Scotch  terrier,  viz.  the  one  above  described ; 
another  about  the  same  size  as  the  former, 
but  with  the  hair  much  longer  and  somewhat 
flowing,  which  gives  his  legs  the  appearance  of 
being  very  short.  This  is  the  prevailing  breed 
of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland.  The  third 
variety  is  much  lai^r  than  the  former  two, 
being  generally  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
in  height,  wiUi  the  hair  very  hard  and  wiry, 
and  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  others.  It 
is  from  this  breed  that  the  best  bulLterriers 
have  been  produced. 

The  terrier,  amongst  the  higher  order  of 
sportsmen,  is  preserved  in  its  greatest  purity, 
and  with  the  most  assiduous  attention ;  and 
it  seems  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  in- 
crease  its  size,  which  would  render  him  un- 
suitable  for  the  purpose  in  which  he  is  em- 
ployed,  that  of  entering  the  earth  to  drive 
out  other  animals  from  their  burrows,  for 
which  his  make,  strength,  and  invincible  ar- 
dour, peculiarly  fit  him.  On  this  account  he 
is  the  universal  attendant  upon  a  pack  of  fox 
hounds,  and  though  last  in  the  pursuit  he  is 
not  the  least  in  value.  Indeed  a  brace  of 
these  dogs  is  considered  indispensable  in  a 
complete  fox-hunting  establishment,  and  they 


are  generally  of  dififerent  araea,  ao  tliat  Ike 
smallest  may  enter  aa  earth  wUch  vrill  mk 
admit  the  other.  As  sooa  aa  the  hoamds  at 
thrown  into  covert,  the  terrier  becomes  the 
busiest  in  the  field  when  endeavouring  to  fial 
the  fox;  whenever  the  game  ia  atazted,  sal 
the  hounds  runnii^  breast  h^fa,  and  at  f^at 
utmost  speed,  this  active  little  *«^w**l  is  sd. 
dom  hr  behind,  and  is  sure  to  be  ap  at  tbs 
first  check.  It  is  when  the  fox  ia  aoppoaed  ts 
have  earthed,  that  the  services  of  tbe  teimr 
are  most  essentially  required ;  he  enters  with 
the  utmost  eagemeas,  and  aoon  infonna  the 
ear  of  the  q»ort8man  whether  or  not  he  is  ia, 
and  at  what  distance  from  the  moath,  whca 
he  is  speedily  dug  out. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  reddiah  eo. 
loured  terrier  in  a  pack  ia,  that  by  jnveaile 
sportsmen,  in  the  clamonr  of  the  chne,  they 
are  fivquently  hallooed  off  for  a  fox. 

The  English  Terrier.  {Ctutis  temmas, 
variety  $.) — This  is  a  handsome  qwightly 
dog,  and  generally  black  on  the  back,  odes, 
and  upper  part  of  the  head,  neek,  and  td ; 
the  belly  and  the  throat  are  of  a  very  fari^t 
reddish  brown  with  a  spot  of  the  same  coiov 
over  each  eye.  The  hair  is  abort  and  aonw- 
what  glossy;  the  tail  rather  truncated,  and 
carried  slighUy  upwards ;  the  ears  are  small, 
somewhat  erect,  and  reflected  at  the  tips ;  the 
head  is  little  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
body,  and  the  snout  is  moderately  eloi^gated. 
This  dog,  though  but  small,  ia  very  reaolute, 
and  is  a  determined  enemy  to  all  kinds  of 
game  and  vermin,  in  Uie  pursuit  and  destruc- 
tion of  which  he  evinces  an  extraordinary  and 
untaught  alacrity.  Some  of  the  larger  R^pKA 
terriers  will  even  draw  a  badger  from  hia  bole. 
He  varies  conriderably  in  size  and  strength, 
and  is  to  be  met  with  fit»m  ten  to  e%fatea 
inches  in  height 

This  dog,  or  the  wire-haired  Scotch  terriec, 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  a  pack  of  fox- 
hounds, for  the  purpose  of  nnearthing  the 
game.  From  the  greater  length  of  leg,  from 
his  general  lightness,  and  the  elegant 
tion  of  his  body,  he  is  more  adapted  for 
ning,  and  of  course  better  enabled  to  keep  up 
with  the  pack  than  the  Scotch  terrier. 

Mr.  Daniel,  in  his  Rural  Sports,  mentloBs 
a  match  i^nst  time  with  a  terrier,  wiiidi 
took  place  in  1794,  in  which  a  small  dog  rm 
six  miles :  the  first  mile  in  two  minntea,  the 
second  in  four,  the  third  in  six,  the  fourth  in 
dght,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  in  eighteen  nu- 
nutes,^— an  immense  fidling  off,  conadcri^ 
his  wonderful  speed,  and  the  known  atoutneai 
of  the  terrier.  We  doubt  there  has  been 
some  unsteadiness  either  in  the  watch  or 
watch-holder.  He  afterwards  ran.  six  miles 
in  thirty-two  minutes. — Brawn. 


Testacea,  s,  Sbell-fish,  the  third  order  of  the  class  Vermes. 
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Testaceous,  a.  Consisting  of  shells,  compose)]  of  shells ;  haTing  conti- 
nuous, not  jointed  shells,  opposed  to  crustaceons. 

Tether,  t.  A  string  by  which  cattle  are  held  from  pasturing  too  wide. 

Thames'  Yachts,  (.  Small  ressels  of  pleasnre  used  hj  memhers  of  the 
river  clubs. 


rmnging  frma  rii  te  Cweittj-ni  torn,  m  con. 
111011I7  saund  for  ibe  fonner,  iihile  a,  luger 
zImmm  ccmtand  for  prim  lailal  for  botwMQ 
QrHminchuid  QnTflvend- 

Tbeo  sltguit  *nd  tral;  nUJoDil  amiue. 
DiABtBs  ufpBtr  to  be  i^iidl^  gHoing  &  proml- 
laDt  plice  in  the  liit  of  &a]uon&ble  ncr«. 
itioni;  uid  iqiutic  (portt  now  wcupj  IhiX 
lull  ud  ■ombn  huod,  from  the  period  hunt- 

I  tbe&eld. 


The  Biliiig  clnhi  npon  the  Thunc^  hud. 
piiae  the  Ro^nl  Sailing  Sodelf — the  Rojd 
Tbtmee'  rachtrflnh—ths  Cbnnce— Britidi 
— Rojnl  Yicht,  Nid  wvonl  mtnormociitiom. 
Throa^iout  tbe  mutm  lennlcapa  ind  priiM 
■n  unniUj  ^Ten ;  and  the  eeTece  mi  ijo- 
lilcd  contefti  between  the  WatiAil  niull  sift 
wbich  foim  tbne  baej  BecM,  tn  U|^j  in- 

The  Milin;  nutchea  on  the  livar  an  di- 
vided into  two  elmw  nne  above,  aod  tlie 
otlier  heiow  the  hiid^ea.    The  amalier  ji£ht«. 


Thigh,  <.  The  thigh  includes  all  between  the  buttock  And  the  knee. 
Thill,*.  The  shaAs  of  a  wagon. 

Thillhobse  ot  Thillbr,  t.  The  last  horse  that  goes  between  the  diafti. 
'  Thirst,  s.  The  pain  suffered  for  want  of  drink,  want  of  drink ;  eagerness, 
vehement  desire. 
Thorouohpik,  «.  A  swelling  of  the  capsular  ligament  attendant  on  bog 
spavin. 

There  an  placed  in  the  neighbonilHiod  of  |  for  the  paipote  of  luhricadng  the  parta,  and 
jdnKterlain  bag*,  contiining  a  mucoiu  fluid  |  dien  Kimetliiwi  become  inSimad  and  enla>ie. 
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A  liiiiUar  flnlaifoment  it  found  above  the 
hock,  betweeu  the  tendoni  of  the  fl^or  of  the 
foot,  and  the  eztenior  of  the  hock«  At  from 
ite  ntuation  it  miait  neoemfily  project  on 
both  tides  of  the  hock,  in  the  fonn  of  a  round 
swelling,  it  it  called  a  thorough-pin.  It  it  an 
indication  of  contiderable  work,  but,  except  it 
be  of  Tery  great  tize,  it  it  rarely  attended  by 


lamenett.      The  mode  of 

resemble  that  recommended  lor 

Although  thorough-pin  cannot  lie 

to  be  untoundnes,  yet  it  behovea  the  hojv 

to  examine  well  a  horte  with  thoroq^pin, 

and  to  aaoenain  whether  undue  work  may  net 

have  injured  him  in  other 

Horte. 


Thowl,  «.  The  pin  or  piece  of  timber  by  which  the  oar  is  kept  steadj  in 
rowing. 

Thr APPLE,  «.  The  windpipe  of  any  animaL 

Throat,  g.  The  forepart  of  the  neck ;  the  main  road  of  any  place. 

Throstle,  $•  A  species  of  thrash,  a  small  singing  bird.  It  is  said  to  have  the 
breast  darker  and  the  tail  shorter  than  this  bird ;  but  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient grounds  to  believe  it  is  distinct  from  the  thrush. 

Throttle,  «.  The  windpipe. 

Throttle,  v.  To  choke. 

Throughbred,  o.  Completely  educated,  completely  taught ;  in  sparting 
parlance,  applied  to  racehorses  of  unblemished  pedigree. 

Throw,  «.  To  perform  the  act  of  casting ;  to  cast  dice ;  to  cast  a  horse. 


Honet  are  thrown  down  by  meant  of  hob- 
blet.  The  hobble  it  about  two  feet  in  length, 
two  inches  and  five-eightha  in  width,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  It  it 
formed  by  a  ttrong  piece  of  leather,  about 
four  feet  in  lei^fth,  which,  being  doubled,  hat 
a  strong  iron  buckle  included  at  one  end,  and 
firmly  tewed  in.  About  four  inchet  and  a 
half  further  back,  a  large  iron  ring  it  to  be 
sewed  in,  in  the  tame  manner,  for  the  purpose 
of  sllowing  a  strong  rope  to  past  through  it 
easily.  The  ring,  or  rather  the  part  to  named, 
may  be  made  ttraight  where  it  b  tewed  into 
the  leather,  and  the  rest  may  be  rounded. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  leather  is  to  be 
strongly  sewed  tether,  which  will  make  the 
thickness  of  it  what  we  have  before  de- 
scribed.  Several  holes  are  to  be  punched  at 
this  end  of  the  hobble,  to  admit  the  tongue 
of  the  buckle  when  it  it  put  round  the  horte^t 
leg.  On  the  under  tide  of  the  hobble,  a 
piece  of  thinner  and  wider  leather  it  to  be 
fixed,  extending  from  the  part  where  the  ring 
it  attached  to  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the 
extremity  of  the  buckle ;  this  it  intended  to 
prevent  the  latter  from  galling  the  horte*s 
leg.  The  rope  Ihould  be  ttrong,  not  twitted 
tight,  but  made  flexible,  like  a  belLrope,  and 
about  aix  yaidt  in  length.  One  end  of  the 
rope  it  to  be  firmly  and  permanently  attached 
to  the  ring  of  one  of  the  hobblet,  and  thit 
hobble  mutt  be  placed  on  the  fore-leg,  oppo- 
site to  the  tide  on  which  the  horte  it  to  be 
thrown.    If  the  hobble  to  which  the  rope  it  I 


attached  it  placed  on  Uie  left  foreuleg,  the  other 
end  of  the  rope  is  to  be  passed  fint  throogh 
the  ring  of  that  on  the  left  hiad^leg*  tfaen 
through  that  on  the  liglit  hind-leg,  next 
through  that  on  the  right  fore-leg,  and  lastly, 
through  the  ring,  where  the  rope  ia  •♦^TtrhnJ, 
that  is,  the  left  fore-leg  hobble. 

By  this  contrivance  it  will  be  readHy  seen 
that  the  legs  of  the  horse  may  be  di»wn  to. 
gether,  so  that  if  pushed  or  forced  towarda  the 
right  side,  he  must  of  neeessity  folL  Thrse 
men  sre  generally  required  to  pull  the  rope, 
in  order  to  draw  the  legs  together ;  and  to 
render  this  more  easy,  the  hind-lega  should  be 
[daoed  under  him  at  much  st  possible  befbn 
any  attempt  is  made  to  pull  the  rope.  The 
horse  should  have  blinds,  or  have  hia  eyea  eo. 
vered  with  a  piece  of  rug,  before  the  hohbles 
are  put  on;  it  may  be  neceassij,  alaoi,  to 
twitch  him,  and  hold  up  the  fore-leg  viriulo  the 
hind-leg  hobble  is  putting  on.  But  the  twHch 
must  be  removed  before  he  is  thrown,  and  not 
used  unless  absolutely  neeessary.  The 
idio  are  to  pull  the  rope  should  stand 
two  yards  of  the  horse,  aa  they  then  pull  with 
double  the  force  they  would  at  a  dittaace  of 
four  yards,  their  power  then  haviqg  a  ten- 
dency to  draw  the  legs  off  the  ground,  and 
upwudt,  which  causes  him  to  foil  more  quickly. 
One  man  should  stsnd  at  the  rvmp,  on  the 
left  side,  to  push  him  when  the  legs  ars 
drawn  up  together ;  and  one  man  ahould  hold 
him  steadily  by  the  head,  standing  in  front  of 
him ;  and  at  soon  aa  the  horse  ia  down,  that 
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man  should  throw  Umself  on  the  neck,  and 
incline  the  noae  upward,  by  lifting  the  hilter; 
thna  he  can  keep  the  head  and  neck  down 
without  diflSeulty. 

M.  Oirud,  m  hia  Trait^  du  Pied,  has  pro. 
poeed  an  improyement  in  throwing  horses, 
which  is  very  simple,  and  should  always  be 
employed :  but  it  requires  an  additional  a». 
■istant,  or  two  would  still  be  better.  If  the 
horse  is  to  be  thrown  on  the  right  side,  a  long 
piece  of  web,  or  a  rope,  is  to  be  ftstened  round 
the  li^t  fore  arm,  close  up  to  the  elbow. 
The  other  end  is  then  to  be  passed  over  the 
withers,  and  held  at  a  little  distance  by  one 
or  two  men.  The  force  which  is  applied  in 
thb  way  will  cause  the  horse  to  fidl  more 
readily,  and  with  more  certainty,  and  exactly 
in  the  rituation  where  he  is  required  to  be 
thrown.  This  contrivance,  therefore,  is  ex. 
tremely  useful  in  confined  places,  where  there 
is  just  room  enough  to  throw  a  horse,  and  no 
more.  The  horse  being  thrown  down,  and 
his  legs  closely  drawn  together,  the  end  of  the 
hobble  rope  is  to  be  passed  under  the  hobble 
rings,  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  and  se- 
cured with  a  hitch,  as  it  is  termed,  so  that  he 
cannot  separate  them  again  until  the  hobblea 
are  unbuckled,  and  then  they  all  may  be 
taken  away  at  once,  and  the  horse  suffered  to 
get  up. 

In  letting  the  horse  get  up  again,  the  hob- 
hies  must  be  unbuckled  cautiously,  beginning 
with  the  under  fore  and  hind  one.  These 
should  be  unbuckled  gently,  and  not  jerked, 
as  that  would  cause  the  horse  to  struggle,  and 
render  it  difficult  to  take  them  off,  or  the  leg 
might  get  loose,  and  he  may  thus  hurt  one  of 
the  asristants,  who  happens  to  be  standing  in- 
cautiously within  the  stroke  of  his  fore  or  hind 
lcig.  I  have  seen  hobbles  in  which  the  tongues 


were  movable,  so  that  by  drawing  them  out 
with  a  pair  of  idncers  the  hobbles  were  idl 
taken  off  at  once. 

In  performing  operations  upon  the  horse,  it 
is  not  only  necessary  to  throw  him  down  as  I 
have  described,  but  in  firing  the  outside  of  the 
fore  leg,  for  enmple,  in  the  pastern,  the  hob- 
ble must  be  taken  off,  and  the  leg  secured  by 
means  of  a  web  passed  round  the  leg  above 
the  knee,  and  secured  to  the  upper  Idnd  leg, 
immediately  above  the  hock,  or  it  may  be  se. 
cured  to  the  under  fore  leg;  perh^w  both 
these  contrivances  would  be  found  useful  in 
strong  horses  that  struggle  much.  In  firing 
the  inside  of  the  fore  leg,  that  is,  the  under 
fore  leg,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
take  it  out  of  the  hobble,  and  draw  it  forwards 
by  means  of  a  web  passed  round  the  hoo^  or 
the  pastern. 

Horses,  however,  have  suffldent  power  to 
extend  even  the  under  fore  leg  considerably, 
unless  a  man  lies  on  the  shoulder,  which 
should  always  be  avoided.  It  is  better  to  re- 
strain the  leg,  by  passing  a  web  round  it  above 
the  knee,  and  fiistening  the  other  end  to  the 
hind  leg  above  the  hock.  If  then  the  other 
three  legs  are  drawn  backward,  by  means  of 
the  hobble  rope,  the  under  fore  1^  will  be 
sufficiently  exposed  for  any  operation  that 
may  be  required.  In  fi^ng  the  upper  hind 
leg  in  the  pastern,  it  is  necessary  to  take  off 
the  hobble ;  but  the  leg  must  first  be  secured 
by  means  of  a  web,  fiutened  above  the  hock, 
and  the  other  end  brought  forward,  and,  under 
a  collar  of  web,  passed  round  the  neck,  close 
to  the  shoulder.  The  leg  may  thus  be  ef- 
fectually  restrained;  but,  as  an  additional 
restraint,  it  may  be  tied  also  to  the  under 
hind  leg.— .ITAito. 


Thrush,  Throstle,  Grey  Bird,  or  Mavis,  {Turdus  muncusy  Linn.  ; 
La  Grive^  Buff.)  «.  A  small  singing  bird. 


This  is  larger  than  the  redwing,  but  mudi 
less  than  the  missel,  to  which  it  bears  a  strong 
resMublance  both  in  form  and  coloura.  A 
small  notch  is  observable  at  the  end  of  the 
bill,  which  belongs  to  this  and  every  bird  of 
the  thrush  kind ;  the  throat  is  white,  and  the 
spots  on  the  breast  more  regularly  formed 
tiian  those  of  the  missel  thrush,  being  of  a 
conical  shape ;  the  inside  of  the  wings  and 
the  mouth  are  yellow,  as  are  also  the  legs ; 
the  claws  are  strong  and  black. 

The  throstle  is  distinguished  among  our 
singing  birds  by  the  clearness  and  fulness  of 
its  note;  it  charms  us  not  only  with  the 
sweetness,  but  variety  of  its  song ;  which  it 
begins  early  in  the  spring,  and  continnea  dur- 
ing  partof  the  summer.  This  bold  and  pleas- 


ing songster,  firom  his  high  station,  seems  to 
conmiand  the  concert  of  the  grove,  whilst  in 
the  beautiful  language  of  the  poet, 

*^  The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw, 

And  each  harsh  pipe  (discordant  heard  alone) 

Aid  the  full  concert,  while  the  stook^dove 

breathes 
A  melancholy  murmur  through  the  whole.** 

The  female  builds  her  nest  generally  in 
bushes ;  it  is  composed  of  dried  grass,  with  a 
little  earth  or  clay  intermixed,  and  lined  with 
rotten  wood;  she  lays  five  or  six  eggfs  of  a 
pale-blue  colour,  marked  with  dusky  spots. 
Although  this  species  is  not  considered  with 
us  as  migratory,  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  ob- 
served in  some  pUoes  in  great  numbeii  dur- 
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lag  the  ipriiiguidfomiiiert  where  not  one  wu  \  kr  to  themilei,  and  differ  diicflj  in  »  ka 


to  be  Men  in  the  ivinter,  which  has  induced 
•n  opinion  thmt  th^  either  shift  their  quar- 
ten  entirely,  or  take  shelter  in  the  more  re- 
tired parts  of  the  woods.  The  throstle  is 
migratory  in  Pimnce.  M.  de  Buflbn  says  that 
it  appears  in  Buigundy  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, before  the  redwing  and  field&re,  and 
that  it  feeds  upmi  the  lipe  grapes,  and  some, 
times  does  much  damage  to  the  Tineyard.  The 
females  d  all  the  thnuh  kind  are  very  simi- 


degree  of  brilUanry  in  the  colours. 

Opposite  my  study  windows  at  Liee,  I  eh- 
seryed  last  summer,  a  missel  thmdi  11  j  boUlj 
at  a  Gsrrion-crow,  and  persecute  htm  ^th  UQ 
and  wing  till  he  seemed  ^ad  to  leave  Ike 
field.  This,  however,  is  fi^  outdone  1^  the 
account  M.  Le  Yaillant  gives  of  a  party  tf 
missel  thrushes  attacking  and  actually  van- 
quishing an  eagle.  —  Bewiek  —  Jtenme^ 
MonioffUm 


Thrush,  «.  Small,  round,  superficial  ulcerations,  which  appear  first  ia 
the  mouth ;  they  may  affect  every  part  of  the  alimentary  duct,  except 
the  thick  ^ts ;  a  disease  in  a  horse's  foot. 


This  b  a  disease  of  the  frog,  causing  a  dis> 
chaige  €i  matter  from  its  division  or  deft,  not 
often  productive  of  lameness,  especially  in  the 
hind  feet,  where  it  is  always  a  consequence  of 
negligence  in  the  groom,  in  permitting  a  horse 
to  stand  in  hu  dung,  or  upon  foul  wet  litter. 
This  softens  and  rots  the  homy  frog,  the  pu- 
trid and  acrid  fluids  penetxate  through  the 
soaked  and  rotten  horn,  and  inflame  the  sen- 
sible  frog,  causing  it  to  dischaige  a  fetid  acri- 
monious matter,  instead  of  secreting  horn  for 
its  own  defence,  as  it  does  in  the  healthy 
state. 

Thrushes  in  the  fore-feet  are  sometimes  oc- 
casioned by  contraction  of  the  heels,  but  more 
frequently  by  the  homy  box  or  hoo^  consi- 
dered all  together,  becoming  too  thick,  and 
consequently  inelastic.  In  this  case,  the  blood 
is  prindpsUy  distributed  to  the  sensible  frog ; 
the  arteries  that  supply  this  not  being  liable 
to  compression,  being  lodged  in  that  elastic 
substance  of  fatty  membrane  and  cartilage,  of 
which  the  body  of  the  sensible  frog  is  com- 
posed. This  liafosse  supposes  to  be  destitute 
of  nerves,  and  that  its  covering  or  skin  only 
is  endued  vrith  sensibility.  I  believe  this 
opinion  is  correct ;  for  in  this  part  sensibility 
is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  would  be  injurL 
ous.  This  part  forms  a  very  curious  spring, 
and  is  constracted  in  a  manner  that  is  traly 
wonderfril.  It  is  composed  of  fittty  matter 
and  csrtilsge,  which  are  so  distributed,  that 
the  more  Uie  frog  is  compressed,  the  nearer 
the  cartihiges  approach  eadi  other ;  thus  the 
frog  becomes  denser  and  denser,  while  its 
elasticity  increases  in  a  similar  ratio.  When 
it  is  compressed  to  the  greatest  degree,  the 
efiiBct  is  imparted  to  the  lateral  cartilages,  and 
these  bodies  impart  it  to  the  heels,  and  quar- 
ters  or  sides  of  the  hoof,  and  thus  it  is  that 
the  motions  of  the  hoof  are  produced.  To 
admit  of  this  motion  of  the  hoof,  which  is  the 
only  one  that  takes  place,  the  elastic  mem- 
branes yield  in  a  very  slight  degree,  which  di- 
minishes from  the  heel  to  the  toe,  but  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  economy  of  the  foot  The 
treatment  of  thmsh  must  depend  altogether 


upon  the  cause  which  produces  it. 
the  hind  foot,  and  occasioned  by  filtbincBa,  the 
cause  must  be  removed,  and  then  the  disorder 
may  cease ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  esse, 
for  the  thrush  sometimes  has  proceeded  so  &r 
as  to  produce  ulceration  of  the  sensifale  fn% 
which  then  requires  to  be  dreased  vrith  a  soId- 
tion  of  blue  vitriol,  or  oxymel  of  Tctd^gris. 
Before  this  is  done,  the  deft  of  the  frog  shoiild 
be  thorot^ly  deansed  to  the  bottom  Irj 
of  tow ;  and  if  there  is  any  rsgge 
vering  a  diseased  part,  it  should  be  oompletely 
removed.    One  of  these  dressii^s,  vrfaen  it  is 
properly  done,  is  suffident  for  the  cure.  Some 
tar,  or  hoof-ointment,  such  ss  has  been  pce> 
scribed  in  the  chapter  on  contiscted  heek, 
may  be  applied  hot,  to  promote  the  regeneia- 
tion  of  horn,  and  to  defend  it  from 
In  cases  where  the  finog  has  become  very 
der  or  rotten,  I  have  found  it  aecrsssTy  to 
apply  a  mixture  of  tar  and  sulphuric  add, 
which  is  made  by  adding  one  ounce,  by  wta^A, 
of  sulphuric  add  to  one  pound  of  melted  tar, 
and  stirring  the  mixture  for  some  timeu     As 
to  the  thrush  in  the  fore-feet,  the  trestmeot 
is  different    Here  also  the  cause  must  be 
first  removed,  which  is,  an  undue  defeennina- 
tion  of  blood  to  the  frog,  in  consequeoce  of 
the  compression  the  sensible  foot  stifien  fien 
a  contraction  of  the  heels ;  or  from  a  sapcr. 
abundance  of  homy  matter  generally  in  die 
crast,  and  often  ii^  the  sole  also.     The  mo- 
tion which  I  have  deicribed  as  oonstsntly  go. 
ing  on  in  the  hoof,  will  now  appear  to  he  an 
essential  provision  in  that  part ;  for  the  he^ 
ss  they  contract,  become  defident  in^  and  at 
length  totslly  lose,  their  elastidty.     When 
the  frog,  under  this  drcnmstanoe,  comes  down 
upon  the  ground  and  reodves  pressure,  the 
pdn  the  animal  feels  from  the  ineffectual  at- 
tempt thus  made  to  expand  the  inelastic  and 
inflexible  heels,  causes  him  to  lift  the  hog  a 
little,  and  go  prindpdly  on  the  toe ;  hence 
the  stumbling  and  felling  so  common  in  this 
case.     Thb  kind  of  thrash  then  is  to  be  con- 
sidered  rather  as  useful  than  otherwise ;  and 
by  attempting  to  stop  it  by  those  prepaiatioos 
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which  are  natwlly  employed,  the  lameneM  b 
often  incitesed.  The  only  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  lup  the  heels  and  quarters,  thin  the 
Bolea,  cover  the  frog  with  tar  ointment,  and 
wrap  the  foot  in  an  emollient  poultice;  in 
alight  cases,  complete  and  permanent  relief 
-will  be  thus  afforded.  Should  the  thrush 
continue  after  the  hoof  has  been  well  soaked 
with  the  poultice,  and  especially  if  the  frog  is 
very  tender  and  rotten,  apply  the  mixture  of 
tar  and  sulphuric  add.  Egyptiacnm,  either 
alone  or  with  a  small  portion  (a  few  drops  to 
two  ounces)  of  sulphuric  add,  has  been  re- 
commended. In  old  thrushes,  physic  may  be 
useful,  and  some  alterative  mecOdne.  Some, 
times  a  run  at  grass  is  necessary  in  moist 
ground,  and  a  horse  may  often  be  worked 
while  he  is  thus  kept  In  bad  cases,  pallia, 
tion  only  can  be  expected,  unless  a  new  hoof 
he  obtained  of  a  better  kind,  by  rasping  the 
quarters  and  thinning  the  sole,  until  spots  of 


blood  appear;  and  then,  after  stopping  the 
feet  with  tar-«intmont,  turning  the  horse  to 


Thrushes  may  hi^ipen  in  the  fore^feet 
merely  from  filthiness,  and  may  then  be 
cured  as  they  aro  in  the  hind^feet ;  but  this 
is  not  a  conmiion  occurrence. 

The  third  kind  of  thrush  I  have  to  de. 
scribe  is  not  so  common  as  the  two  former, 
and  is  no  other  than  an  indpient  canker.  It 
may  always  be  cured  by  removing  from  the 
frog  every  bit  of  bom  that  is  detached  tnm 
the  sensible  frt)g,  and  by  which  a  diseased 
part  may  be  concealed,  and  then  applying  to 
the  affected  part  a  saturated  solution  of  blue 
vitriol,  or  q^ptiacum,  with  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  add.  Cleanliness  must  be  carefully 
attended  to ;  and  when  the  disease  of  the 
frog  has  been  cured,  tar,  or  hoof-ointment, 
may  be  employed  to  promote  the  rq;eneration 
of  horn — White. 


Tick,  «•    Score,  trust ;  the  case  which  holds  the  feathers  of  a  bed ;  the 
loose  of  dogs  or  sheep. 

To  destroy  ticks,  rub  the  dogs  over  with 
oil.  The  oil  operates  by  stopping  up  their 
spirscula,  or  breathing  pores ;  a  few  drops  of 


oil  poured  on  a  wasp  so  as  to  cover  it,  destroys 
it  in  a  few  seconds.l.^/Mntf. 


Tike,  «.  A  species  of  dog. 

Tilt,  «.  A  tent,  any  covering  over  head ;  the  cover  of  a  boat ;  a  military 

game  at  which  the  combatants  nm  against  each  other  with  lances  on 

horseback ;  a  thmst.     Vide  Strutt. 
TiK,  8*  One  of  the  primitive  metals,  called  by  the  chemists  Jupiter. 

This  metal  is  a  good  anthelmintic  in  dogs ; 
and  though  not  employed  in  veterinary  prac- 
tice, iqipears  to  be  worth  a  triaL  I  have 
known  great  nnmben  of  worms  discharged 


from  dogs,  by  giving  filings  or  scrapings  of 
pewter,  which  is  composed  prindpally  of  tin 
and  lead.  The  dose  about  a  diachm.  Vide 
AirrHKLMimiGB.— Whiie. 


Tincture,  s.  Colour  or  taste  superadded  by  something ;  medical  prepa- 
rations made  by  infusing  or  digesting  vegetables,  &c.  either  in  rectified 
or  proof  spirit. 

Compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  commonly 
named  Friar^  or  traumatic  balsam,  is  made 
by  digesting  gum  benzoin,  aloes,  &c.  in  recti- 
fied spirit.  Tincture  of  opium  is  made  by  di- 
gesting opium  in  proof  spirit    There  are  also 


tinctures  made  with  vin^(ar,  such  as  squill 
and  meadow  saffron.  Compound  spirit  of 
ammonia  likewise  is  sometimes  employed,  as 
in  the  volatile  tincture  of  guaiacum,  and  fotid 
spirit  of  ammonia. — White, 


Tinder,  s.  Anything  eminently  inflammable  placed  to  catch  fire. 

Tinge,  v.  To  impregnate  or  imbue  with  a  colour  or  taste. 

Tinsel,  s.  A  kind  of  shining  cloth;  anything  shining  with  fiilse  lustre, 

anything  showy  and  of  little  value. 
Tip,  s.  Top,  point,  end,  extremity. 
Tit,  8.  A  small  horse,  generally  in  contempt ;  a  woman^  in  contempt ;  a 

titmouse  or  tomtit,  a  bird. 
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Titlark,  s,  A  small  bird ;  a  name  for  the  meadow  pipit. 
Titmouse,  s,  A  small  species  of  bird. 


This  dfaninntiTe  tribe  is  dutingaished  by  • 
pecalkr  degree  of  sprigfatlinefls  and  viTScity, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  degree  of  strength 
and  courage  which  by  no  means  agrees  with 
its  appearance.  Birds  of  this  class  are  perpe- 
tually in  motion ;  they  mn  with  great  oele- 
rity  along  the  branches  of  trees,  searching  for 
their  food  in  erery  little  cranny,  -whste  the 
eggt  of  insects  are  deposited,  which  are  their 
iaTourite  food.  During  spring  they  are  fre- 
quently observed  to  be  very  busy  among  the 
openiiq^  buds,  searehing  for  caterpillars,  and 
are  thus  actively  employed  in  preventing  the 
mischiefs  that  would  arise  from  a  too  great  in- 
crease  of  those  destructive  insects,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  they  are  intent  on  the  means 
of  their  own  preservation ;  they  likewise  eat 
small  pieces  of  raw  meat,  particularly  &t,  of 
which  they  are  very  fond.  None  of  tills  kind 
have  been  observed  to  migrate ;  they  some^ 
times  make  short  flittings  from  place  to  place 
in  quest  of  food,  but  never  entirely  leave  us. 
They  are  very  bold  and  daring,  and  will  attack 


Uids  much  larger  tJian  tihemselvet  wilii  great 
intrepidity. 

These  birds  are  very  vridely  sfve»d  over 
every  part  of  the  old  continentf  firoin  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Europe  to  the  Gape  of  Oeed 
Hope,  as  weUastothe&rtheat  parts  of  India, 
China,  and  Japan;  they^ara  likevnae  finmi 
throughout  the  vast  continent  of  Ameriea,  mai 
in  several  of  the  West  India  islanda.  Tkcf 
are  every  where  proliflc,  efven  to  u,  pt'ovci^ 
laying  a  great  number  of  eg^  which  they  at- 
tend with  great  solicitude,  and  provide  for 
their  numerous  ^ogeny  with  inde&t%aUs 
activity. 

All  the  titmice  are  distingniahed  hy  ahoit 
bUls,  which  are  conica],  a  little  flattened  at 
the  sides,  and  very  sliarp-pointed ;  the  noatrib 
are  small  and  round,  and  are  gcnenJlj  uwcmd 
by  short  bristly  feathers,  i^ected  firam  the 
finehead ;  the  tongue  seema  as  if  cut  off  at 
the  end,  and  terminated  by  short  filameDts; 
the  toes  are  divided  to  their  origin  ;  the 
toe  is  very  large  and  strong. — Bewick* 


TivY,  cu  A  word  expressing  speed,  from  tantiyy,  the  note  of  a  hnntiiif- 

horn. 
Toad,  s.  An  animal  resembling  a  firog ;  but  the  frog  leapt,  the  toad 

crawls ;  the  toad  is  accounted  venomous. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  getting  up  into 
a  mulberry- tree,  and  finding  in  the  fork  of  the 
two  main  branches  a  large  toad  almost  em- 
bedded in  the  baik  of  tiie  tree,  which  had 
grown  over  it  so  much,  that  he  was  quite  un. 
able  to  extricate  himself^  and  would  probably 
in  time  be  completely  covered  over  with  the 
bark.  Indeed,  as  the  tree  increased  in  size, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  toad 
should  not  in  process  of  time  become  embed- 
ded in  the  tree  itself,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
end  of  an-  oak  rail  thint  had  been  inserted  into 
an  elm-tree,  which  stood  close  to  a  public  foot- 
path.  This,  being  broken  off  and  grovm  over, 
was,  on  the  tree  being  felled  and  savm  in  two, 
found  nearly  in  the  centre  of  it  The  two  dr- 
cumstances  together  may  explain  the  curious 
fiKt  of  toads  having  been  found  alive  in  the 
middle  of  trees,  by  showing  that  the  bark  hav- 
ing once  covered  them,  the  process  of  growth 
in  the  tree  would  annually  convey  the  toad 
more  nearly  to  the  centre  of  it,  as  h^pened 
with  the  piece  of  oak^rail ;  and  by  showing 
that  toads,  and  probably  otiier  amphibia,  can 
exist  on  the  absorption  of  fluids  by  the  skin 
alone.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  follovring 
fiKt.  A  gentleman  informed  me  that  he  put 
a  toad  into  a  small  flower  pot,  and  secured  it 
so  that  no  insect  could  penetrate  into  it,  and 


then  buried  it  in  the  ground  at  a 
depth  to  protect  it  fnm  the  influence  of  frost 
At  the  end  of  twenty  yean  he  took  it  opi,  and 
found  the  toad  increnmi  in  size,  and  apparentiy 
healthy.  Dr.  Townaon,  in  Ids  ttmtib^  on  the 
respiration  of  the  amphibia,  proves,  I  think  sa. 
tis&ctorily,  from  actual  experiment,  that,  while 
those  animals  with  vriiose  economy  vre  aie  best 
acquainted  receive  their  principid  anpply  of 
liquids  by  the  mouth,  the  frog  and  salanunder 
tribes  take  in  theirs  through  the  akin  alone; 
all  the  aqueous  fluid  vpfaich  they  take  in  haa% 
absorbed  by  the  skin,  and  all  they  reject  being 
transpired  through  it  He  found  that  a  frog 
absorbed  nearly  its  own  weight  of  vrater  in  the 
short  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half^  and  tliat  by 
being  merely  placed  on  blotting-paper  w«]l 
soaked  with  water ;  and  it  is  believed  thai  they 
never  dischaige  it,  except  when  they  are  dia> 
turbed  or  pursued,  and  then  they  only  eject 
it  to  lighten  their  bodies,  and  fiialitato  their 
escape.  That  the  moisture  thus  imbibed  is 
sufficient  to  enable  some  of  the  amphilm  to 
exist  without  any  other  food,  there  cannot  I 
think  be  areasonable  doubt;  and  if  this  is  ad. 
mitted,  the  dreumstanee  of  toads  being  found 
alive  in  the  centre  of  trees  is  aooountedfarby 
this  and  the  preceding  fiu;ts  related. 
In  additional  proof  however  of  what  haa  been 
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•dyaaoed,  I  xobj  mention  that  tha  reipectable 
proprietor  of  tome  eztensiva  ooaLmines  in 
Btafibidfihire,  informed  me  that  his  men,  in 
working  into  a  stratum  of  thick  coal  at  a  ^ry 
considerable  depth,  found  three  live  eels  in  a 
small  deposit  of  water  in  the  centre  of  a  block 
of  coal,  which  died  as  soon  as  they  were  taken 
out  of  it.  Another  case  was  mentioned  to 
me  by  an  eminent  phyiidan.  A  wetspot  had 
always  been  observed  on  a  freestone  manteL 
piece,  which  afterwards  cracked  at  that  place, 
and  upon  its  being  taken  down,  a  toad  was 
found  in  it,  dead;  but  its  death  was  probably 
owing  to  ^e  want  of  that  moisture  which  it 
had  been  enabled  to  imbibe  when  the  stone 
was  in  the  qnany,  and  which  gradually  les- 
sened  by  the  actbn  of  the  fire,  as  from  the 
moisture  which  appeared  on  that  pert  of  the 
manteUpiece,  some  time  after  it  was  put  up. 


there  seems  but  little  rsason  to  doubt  that  the 

toad  was  alive  at  that  time. 

•  •  • 

It  is  a  curious  fuel  that  toads  are  so  nnme. 
reus  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  that  they  have 
become  a  term  of  reproach  for  its  inhabitsnts, 
the  word  ^Grepand*  being  frequently  applied 
to  them ;  ^diile  in  the  ndghbourii^f  island  of 
Quemsey  not  a  toad  is  to  be  found,  though 
they  have  frequently  been  imported.  Indeed, 
certain  other  ulands  have  slways  been  privi- 
leged  in  this  respect  Ireland  is  free  from  ve- 
nomous animals,  of  course  by  the  sid  of  St. 
l^itrick.  The  same  was  affirmed  of  Crete  in 
olden  times,  being  the  birth  place  of  Jupiter. 
The  Isle  of  Man  is  said  also  to  be  free  from 
venomous  creatures.  The  Mauritius,  and  I 
believe  one  of  the  Balearic  islands,  enjoys  the 
same  immunity.— JiMftf. 


Toast,  v.  To  dry  or  heat  at  the  fire ;  to  name  when  a  health  is  drank. 
Tod,  ^.  A  bosh,  a  thick  shrub ;  a  certain  weight  of  wool,  twenty-eight 

pounds.  ^ 

Toe,  s*  The  divided  extremities  of  the  feet,  the  fingers  of  the  feet. 
Ton,  s.  a  measure  of  weight  of  twenty  cwts. 
Tonic,  o.  Being  extended,  being  elastic ;  relating  to  tones  or  sounds ;  a 

medicine  to  strengthen  the  system. 

Tonics,  according  to  Murray,  are  those  sub- 
Mances  whose  primary  operation  is  to  ffye 
strength  to  the  system.  Their  operation  is 
not  mechanical,  ss  was  once  conceived ;  they 
act  not  on  the  simple  solids,  increasing  their 
tennon  or  tone,  but  on  the  living  fibre,  and 
are  merely  powerful  stimulants  permanent  in 
their  operation.  Bj  producing  a  gradual  ex- 
citement, they  give  vigour  to  the  actions  of 
the  system,  and  as  that  excitement  is  gradually 
produced,  it  is  in  Uke  manner  gradually  dL 
minished,  and  the  habitual  stimuli  continuing 
to  operate,  diminished  action  does  not  succeed. 
Where  tonics  however  are  given  in  excess, 
are  used  unneoesssrily,  or  for  too  long  a  time, 
ihey  wesken  the  powers  of  life. 

Tonics  may  be  divided  into  minerals  and 
vegetables;  the  former  are  genersllj  consi- 
dered the  most  powerftil,  and  I  believe  are  at 
this  time  generally  ]ffeferred,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  iheir  supposed  superior  eflkacy,  but 
likewise,  probably,  from  their  beingless  expen. 
nve,and  the  dose  less  bulky  and  inconvenient 

The  following  is  the  list  of  tonics  given  by 
Murray,  as  employed  in  veterinary  medicine : 

Tonics  from  the  mineral  kinffdom 


Prepsrations  of  quicksilver  or  mercury;   of 


iron ;  of  zinc;  of  copper ;  of  arsenic;  of  oxy- 
muriate  of  potash. 

From  the  vegetable  kingdom, — Peruvian 
bark,  pale,  yellow,  and  red ;  Angostura  bsrk ; 
snske-root;  contrsyerva;  caneUa  alba;  cas. 
cariUa;  calumba;  quassia;  simaronba;  gen. 
tian;  camomile;  wormwood;  centaury;  Be- 
ville  orange  peel ;  horehound.  Minerals  may  be 
employed  either  separately,  or  in  combination. 

The  following  are  examples  :-— 

No.  1.  Powdered  arsenic  firom  5  to  10  gr. 
Powdered  aniseed         .  I  oz. 
Opium  .  I  dr. 

Treacle  enough  to  form  the  bslL 

No.  2.  Arsenic  .  from  5  to  10  gr. 

Sulphate  of  copper        .  ^  dr. 

Opium  .  I  dr. 

Powdered  csrawajs       .  |  oz. 

Treacle  enough  to  form  the  ball. 

No.  3.  Arsenic  .  from  5  to  10  gr. 

Opum  .  ^dr. 

Sulphate  of  zfaie  .  2  dr. 

Caraway  seeds  .  (  oz. 

Treacle  enough  for  the  balL 
For  the  numerous  formulao  of  vegetable 
tonics  oidff  Wmn,  vol.  ii. — White, 


Tooth,  b.  One  of  the  bones  of  the  mouth  with  which  the  act  of  mastica- 
tion is  perfbnned ;  a  tine,  prong,  a  blade ;  the  prominent  part  of  wheels. 

Decayed  and  tartared  7M<A.*J9porta-  I  are  habituated  only  to  healthy  dogs,  will  smile 
men  and  persons  living  in  the  country,  who  |  at  such  ahead  line ;  but  were  they  in  London, 
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or  other  luge  cities  and  towns,  where  dogs  are 
petted  and  immiued  in  hot  apartments  night 
and  day ;  where  also  they  are  goiged  with  the 
richest  food,  and  are  not  ezerdsed  but  in  a  car* 
nagp ;  and  withal  are  probably  descended  from 
a  long  lineage  of  parents  equally  unnatu- 
rally treated ;  they  would  see  sufSdent  of  these 
effects  of  an  imperfect  digestion,  to  make  them 
aware  that  this  article  is  perfectly  in  place ; 
and  the  remarks  which  follow  are  in  unison 
with  the  general  intention  oi  these  pages,  to 
let  nothing  pass  unnoticed,  which  a  long  and 
critical  attention  to  the  habits  and  diseases  of 
these  animals  renders  necessary  to  be  guarded 
against  and  remedied.  In  the  dogi  I  luuve  de- 
scribed,  nothing  is  more  common  to  find  tiian 
carious  teeth,  insufferably  ftetid ;  others  dis- 
placed, pre'venting  mastication ;  or  an  immense 
accumulation  of  tartar,  which  covers  them, 
erodes  the  gums,  and  makes  the  animal  in^ 

TooTHACH,  #.  Pain  in  the  teeth. 

I  have  been  lately  told  by  a  JEriend,  who 
rarely  errs  in  his  prescriptions,  that  the  best 
cure  for  a  toothach  is, 

One  tablespoonful  of  mm. 
Another  of  vinegar, 
A  teaspoonfiil  of  salt. 
Mixed  together  and  then  held  in  the  mouth. 

Hawker, 

Nothing  is  more  annoying  in  the  mountains 

than  an  attack  of  this  afflicting  disease.  Grouse 

■hooters  sre  particulsrly  obnoxious  to  it,  from 


suflferably  oflbntive.  The 
often  be  called  on  to  remedy  these  evils  :  the 
decayed  teeth  he  must  remoTe,  and  tbe  dia. 
placed  ones  also ;  the  tartaric  deposit  he 
likewise  completely  scale  off  wi^  proper 
tal  instruments ;  for  the  accnmnlation  is  net 
only  most  unpleasant  to  the  ownera,  bat  hsjo- 
rious  to  the  dogs,  by  its  septic  tendesKj.  ud 
its  invariably  ending  in  the  destmctioB  of  the 
teeth.  The  ulcerations  are  beet  lemcved  by 
touching  them  with  a  mixture  of  a  prepff 
strength  made  from  the  solutioii  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  soda  with  water :  by  the  uee  of 
these  ulcers  will  quickly  heal ;  and  tbe 
nuance  of  it  will  do  much  to  remove  the  re- 
maining foBtor,  and  stop  the  further  depoit  of 
tartar,  particularly  if  coupled  with 
spending  improvement  in  the 
ment  of  the  animal      Blaine. 


unavoidable  exposure  to  wet  and  sudden  alter- 
ations of  atmospheric  temperature.  I  have 
known  a  sportii^  expedition  embittered  by 
this  visitation,  and  as  profeesional  aasistaacs 
was  not  procurable,  the  sufferer  had  no  re- 
medy  but  the  old  and  slow  one — patience.  I 
recommend  the  worthy  coloners  nostram  for 
two  reasons ;  the  first,  that  I  believe  it  to  be 
efficacious ;  and  the  second,  that  it  is  essOy 
compounded.-.-£<f. 


Top,  8»  The  highest  part  of  anything ;  this  snrfitce,  the  superficies ;  the 
extreme  joint  of  a  fishing-rod. 

ToPHEA  VY,  a.  Haying  the  upper  part  too  weighty,  for  the  lower — a  great 
defect  in  a  fishing-rod. 

Torch,  s.  A  wax-light  higger  than  a  candle ;  any  large  or  portable  light. 

ToucHHOLE,  <•  The  hole  through  which  the  fire  is  conreyed  to  the  pow- 
der in  a  gun. 

Touchwood,  #.  Rotten  wood  used  to  catch  the  fire  struck  from  the  flinL 

Tow,  s.  Flax  or  hemp  beaten  and  combed  into  a  filamentous  substance. 

Train,  v.  To  draw  along;  to  entice ;  to  draw  by  artifice  or  stratagem; 
to  educate,  to  bring  up. 

Train,  «.  Artifice,  stratagem  of  enticement,  the  tail  of  a  bird ;  a  line  of 
powder  reaching  to  the  mine. 

Training,  p.  The  act  of  putting  into  condition  for  racing,  pugilism,  or 
other  violent  exercises. 


Traifiing  Racehorses, — A  month  is  the 
least  time  that  can  be  allo^fed  to  draw  the 
horse^s  body  dear,  and  to  refine  his  wind  to 
that  degree  of  perfection  that  is  attainable  by 
art 

It  is  first  necessary  to  take  an  exact  view 


of  his  body,  whether  he  be  hig^  or  low  in 
flesh,  and  it  is  also  necessary  to  consider  whe. 
ther  he  be  dull  or  heavy,  or  brisk  and  livdy 
when  abroad.  If  he  appear  dull  and  heavy 
and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  is  owing  to 
too  hard  riding,  or,  as  the  jockeys  expraes  i^ 
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to  some  greaae  that  has  been  disBolvod  in  exer- 
cise, and  has  not  been  romoTed  by  scorning, 
then  the  pioper  remedy  is  half  an  ounce  of  dia- 
pente,  given  in  a  pint  of  good  sack;  this  will 
at  once  remove  the  cause,  and  revive  the 
creature^s  spirits.  After  this,  for  the  first 
week  of  the  month,  he  is  to  be  fed  with  oats, 
bread,  and  split  beans,  sometimes  the  one  and 
sometimes  the  other,  as  he  likes  best,  and 
always  leaving  some  in  the  locker,  that  he 
may  feed  at  leisure  whilst  left  alone.  At 
feeding  time,  whatever  is  left  of  this  must  be 
removed  and  fresh  given,  by  these  means  the 
creature  will  soon  become  high-spirited,  wan- 
ton, and  full  of  play.  Every  day  he  must  be 
rode  out  on  airing,  and  every  other  day  it 
will  be  proper  to  increase  his  exercise,  but 
n^t  so  as  to  make  him  perspire  too  much. 
The  beans  and  oats  should  be  put  in  a  bag, 
and  beaten  till  the  huUs  are  all  off,  and  then 
winnowed  dean,  and  the  bread,  instead  of  be- 
ing chipped  in  the  common  way,  should  have 
the  crust  cut  clean  off.  If  the  horse  be  in 
good  health  and  in  spirits,  when  taken  up  for 
its  month^s  prepaiution  the  diapente  must  be 
omitted,  and  the  chief  business  will  be  to  give 
him  good  food,  and  so  much  exercise  as  will 
keep  him  in  wind,  without  over-sweadng  or 
tirix^  him ;  when  he  tskes  laiger  exercise  a£. 
tenmds,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  it 
will  be  proper  to  have  some  horses  to  run 
against  him.  This  will  put  him  on  his  mettle, 
and  the  beating  them  will  give  him  spirits : 
this,  however,  is  to  be  cautiously  observed, 
that  he  has  not  a  blood  heat  (at  ftill  speed) 
given  him  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before 
the  race,  and  that  the  last  heat  that  is  given 
him  the  day  before  the  race  must  be  in  his 
clothes,  this  will  make  him  run  with  much 
more  vigour,  when  stripped  for  the  race,  and 
feeling  the  cold  wind  on  every  part. 

In  the  second  week,  the  horse  should  have 
the  same  food,  and  more  exerdse.  In  the 
last  fortnight,  he  must  have  dried  oats,  that 
have  been  huUed  by  beating.  After  this, 
they  are  to  be  wetted  in  a  quantity  of  whites 
of  eggs  beaten  up,  and  then  laid  out  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  and  when  as  dry  as  before  the 
horse  is  to  have  them.  This  sort  of  food  is 
very  light  of  digestion,  and  very  good  for  the 
creature^s  wind.  The  beans  in  this  case 
should  be  given  more  sparingly,  and  the  bread 
should  be  made  of  three  parts  wheat,  and  one 
pofft  beans ;  if  he  should  become  costive,  under 
this  course,  he  must  then  have  some  ale  and 
whites  of  eggs  beaten  together,  this  will  cool 
him  and  keep  his  body  m<nst  In  Uie  last 
week,  the  mash  is  to  be  omitted,  and  barley- 
water  given  him  in  its  place  every  day  until 
the  day  before  the  race ;  he  should  have  his 
fill  of  hay  at  first,  and  then  given  more  spar- 
ingly,  that  he  may  have  time  to  digest  it,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  race-day  he  must  have 


a  toast  or  two  soaked  in  sack,  and  the  same 
just  before  he  is  let  out  to  the  field.  This  is 
an  excellent  method,  because  the  two  extremes 
of  fullness  and  fiuting  are  at  this  time  to  be 
equally  avoided,  the  one  hurting  his  wind, 
and  the  other  occasioning  filntness  that  may 
make  him  lose.  After  he  has  had  his  food, 
the  litter  is  to  be  shook  up,  and  the  stable 
kept  quiet  that  he  may  be  disturbed  by  no- 

thhig  till  he  is  taken  out  to  nm. 

•  •  • 

The  training  (^f  Joekejfs,-~Jo}m  Amall, 
when  rider  to  his  Royal  Hig^ess  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  was  desired  to  reduce  himself  as 
much  as  he  possibly  could,  to  enable  him  to 
ride  some  fiivourite  horse,  without  his  carrying 
more  weight  than  was  agreed  upon ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  he  abstained  from  animal 
and  even  fiurinaoeous  food  for  e^ht  succeed- 
ing days,  and  the  only  substitute  was  now  and 
then  a  piece  of  apple ;  he  was  not  injured  by 
it  at  the  time,  and  is  now  in  good  health : 
added  to  which,  Dennis  Fitzpatrick,  a  person 
at  this  time  continually  employed  as  a  rider, 
declares  that  he  is  less  fiitigued  by  riding,  and 
has  more  strength  to  contend  with  a  deter- 
mined horse,  in  a  severe  race,  when  moder- 
ately reduced,  than  when  aUowed  to  live  as 
he  pleased,  although  he  never  weighs  more 
than  nine  stone,  and  frequently  has  reduced 

himself  to  seven  stone  seven  pounds. 

•  «  • 

BXPLY    TO    SIR   JOHN    SIMCLAm^S    QDXRIBS    BY 
MR.   SAMDBVIR  OF   MZWIIARKXT. 

How  long  does  the  truning  of  jockeys  con- 
tinue? 

With  those  in  high  repute  as  riders,  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  from  about  throe 
weeks  before  Easter  to  the  end  of  October, 
but  a  we^  or  ten  days  sre  quite  sufficient 
for  a  rider  to  reduce  himself  fr^  the  weight 
he  is  naturally  of^  to  sometimes  a  stone  and  a 
half  below  it. 

What  food  do  they  live  on,  both  solid  and 
liquid,  and  what  quantities  are  allowed  them 
of  each? 

For  breakfittt,  a  small  piece  of  bread  and 
butter,  wiUi  tea,  in  moderation.  Dinner  b 
taken  in  a  very  sparing  way,  a  very  small 
piece  of  pudding,  and  less  meat,  and  when 
fish  is  to  be  obtained,  neither  one  nor  the 
other  are  to  be  allowed ;  wine  and  water  is 
their  usual  beverage,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  wine  to  two  of  water.  Tea  in  the  after- 
noon,  with  littie  or  no  bread  and  butter,  and 
no  supper. 

What  exercise  do  they  get,  and  what 
hours  of  rest  ? 

After  breakfast,  having  sufficiently  loaded 
themselves  with  clothes,  that  is,  five  or  six 
waistcoats,  two  coats,  and  as  many  pair  of 
breeches,  a  severe  walk  is  taken,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles;  after  their  return 
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home,  dry  doUiet  are  lobstitated  for  thoM 
that  are  made  very  #et  and  uncomfortable  by 
sweat,  and,  if  much  &tigued,  Bome  of  them 
will  lie  down  for  an  honr  before  dinner ;  after 
which,  no  severe  exercise  is  taken,  but  the 
remaining  part  of  the  day  is  spent  in  Uiat 
way  that  may  be  most  i^jreeable  to  them- 
selves; they  generally  go  to  bed  by  nine 
o^dock,  and  continue  there  till  six  or  seven 
the  next  morning. 

Are  they  pu^ed,  and  what  pmget  and 
other  medicines  are  given  them? 

Some  of  them  HaX  do  not  like  excessive 
walking,  have  recourse  to  puigative  medi- 
dnes,  two  ounces  of  Glaubex^s  salts  is  the 
usual  dose,  and  it  is  very  sddom  that  any 
other  medtdne  is  had  recourse  to. 

Mr.  Sandevir  would  recommend  a  similar 
process  to  reduce  corpulency  in  dther  sex,  as,, 
from  experience,  he  percdves,  that  the  con- 
stitution does  not  appear  to  be  injured  by  it, 
but  he  is  apprehensive  that  hardly  any  person 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  submit  to  such 
severe  discipline,  that  had  not  been  inured 

to  it  from  his  in&ncy. 

•  •  • 

The  art  <^  truning  for  athletic  exercises 
consists  in  purifying  the  body  and  strengthen- 
ing its  powers  by  certain  processes,  which  thus 
qualify  a  person  for  the  accomplishment  of 
laborious  exertions.  It  was  known  to  the 
andents,  who  paid  much  attention  to  the 
means  of  augmenting  corporeal  vigour  and 
activity ;  and  accordingly  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  certain  ridea  of  regimen  and  ex- 
ercise were  prescribed  to  the  candidates  for 
gymnastic  celebrity. 

The  great  object  of  training  for  running  or 
boxing  matches,  is  to  increase  the  muscular 
strength  and  to  improve  the  free  action  of  the 
lungs  or  wind  of  the  petson  subjected  to  the 
process,  which  is  done  by  medidnes,  r^men, 
and  exercise.  That  these  objects  can  be  ac- 
complished is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the 
human  system.  It  is  well  known  (for  it  has 
been  demonsttated  by  experiments)  that  every 
part  of  the  firmest  bones  is  succesdvely  ab. 
sorbed  and  depodted.  The  bones  and  thdr 
ligaments,  the  muscles  and  thdr  tendons — all 
the  finer  and  all  the  more  flexible  parts  of 
the  body,  are  as  continually  renewed,  and  as 
properly  a  secretion,  as  the  saliva  that  flows 
from  the  mouth,  or  the  moisture  that  bedews 
the  sur&ce.  The  health  of  all  the  parts  and 
thdr  soundness  of  structure,  depends  upon  this 
perpetual  absorption  and  perpetual  renovation ; 
and  exercise,  by  promoting  at  once  absorption 
and  secretion,  promotes  life  without  hurrying 
it,  renovates  all  the  parts,  and  preserves  them 
apt  and  fit  for  every  ofilce.  When  the  human 
frame  is  thus  capable  of  bdng  altered  and 
renovated,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  art  of 
tnining  should  be  carried  to  a  degree  of  per. 


fection  almost  inerediUe ;  and  tint  Vy  < 
processes  the  breath,  strength,  and  oooiage  d 
man  diould  be  so  greatly  im|irDved  as  to  csi- 
able  him  to  perform  the  most  labosioiis  vn- 
dwtakings.  That  such  eflfects  Iwve  been  pro. 
duoed  is  unquestionable,  being  full j  exempfi. 
fied  in  the  astonishing  exploits  of  oar  moat 
celebrated  pedestrians,  which  are  the  iafiilfiys 
results  of  preparatory  diadpfine. 

The  skilful  trainer  attends  to  the  state  ef 
the  bowels,  the  lungs,  and  the  skin ;  and  be 
uses  sudi  means  as  wOl  reduce  the  &t,  and  at 
the  same  time  invigorate  Uie  muscalar  ftbies. 
The  patient  is  purged  by  drastic  medidaes ; 
he  is  sweated  by  wdking  under  a  ^«e%ht  d 
clothes,  and  by  lying  between  feather  beds ; 
his  limbs  are  roughly  rubbed ;  his  diet  is  bed 
or  mutton ;  his  driiJc  strong  ale ;  and  he  is 
gradually  inured  to  exerdse  by  repeated  triab 
in  walking  and  running.  By  attennatlHg  the 
fat,  emptying  the  cellular  substanee,  hpriwi 
ing  the  muscular  fibre,  and  improvii^  the 
breath,  a  man  oi  the  ordinary  fnune  msy  be 
made  to  fight  for  one  hour  with  the  atmsst 
exertion  of  strength  and  courage,  or  to  go  ow 
one  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  most  efiectual  process  for  training  is 
that  practised  by  Captain  Barclay,  and  the 
particular  mode  which  he  has  adopted  has  not 
only  been  sanctioned  by  profeanonal  men,  but 
has  met  witii  the  unqualified  approbatioa  d 
amateurs.  The  following  statement,  thefe- 
fore,  containa  the  most  approved  rules,  and  it 
is  presented  to  the  reader  as  the  result  d 
much  experience,  founded  on  the  theofetie 
prindples  of  the  art 

The  pedestrian,  who  may  be  sopposed  in 
tolerable  condition,  enters  upon  his  training 
with  a  regular  course  of  physic,  which  cea- 
sists  of  Uiree  doses.  Glauber's  salts  aie 
generally  preferred,  and  from  one  ounce  and 
a  half  to  two  ouncM  are  taken  each  tine, 
with  an  interval  of  four  days  between  each 
dose.  After  having  gone  through  the  count 
of  physic,  he  commences  regular  exeidie, 
which  is  grsduaUy  increased  ss  he  proceeds  ia 
the  truning.  When  the  object  in  view  is  te 
accomplish  a  pedestrian  match,  his  regvlar 
exerdse  may  be  from  twenty-four  miles  a-day. 
Ho  must  rise  at  five  in  the  morning,  ran  hdf 
a  mile  at  the  top  of  his  speed  up  lull,  and 
then  walk  six  miles  at  a  moderate  pace,  oom- 
ing  in  about  seven  to  breakfiut,  which  should 
consist  of  beefiiteaks  or  mutton  diops  nnder 
done,  with  stale  bread  and  old  beer.  AStet 
break&st  he  must  again  walk  six  miles  at  a 
moderate  pace,  and  at  twdve  lie  down  in  bed 
without  his  dothes  for  half  an  hoar.  Oa 
getting  op  he  must  walk  four  miles,  and  retm 
by  four  to  dinner,  which  should  also  be  beef- 
steaks or  mutton  chops,  with  bread  and  beer 
as  at  breakfiut.  Immediatdy  after  dinner  he 
must  resume  his  exercise  by  running  half  a 
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mile  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  uid  waUcing  six 
miles  at  a  modeiate  pace.  He  takes  no  moie 
ezerdse  for  that  day,  but  retires  to  bed  about 
eight,  and  next  morning  proceeds  in  the  same 
manner.  After  havii^  gone  in  this  reguUr 
course  for  three  or  four  weeks,  the  pedestrian 
must  take  a  four  mUe  sweat,  which  is  pro- 
duoed  bj  running  four  miles  in  flannel  at  the 
top  of  his  speed.  Immediately  on  returning 
a  hot  liquor  is  prescribed  in  order  to  promote 
the  perspimtion,  of  which  he  must  drink  one 
TSnglish  pint  It  is  termed  the  sweating  li. 
quor,  and  it  is  composed  of  the  following  in. 
gredients,  viz.  one  ounce  of  carraway  seed, 
half  an  ounce  of  coriander  seed,  an  ounce  of 
root  Uquorice,  and  half  an  ounce  of  sugar, 
candy,  mixed  with  two  bottles  of  dder,  and 
boiled  down  to  one  half.  He  is  then  put  to 
bed  in  his  flannels,  and  being  covered  with  six 
or  eight  pairs  of  blankets  and  a  feather  bed, 
must  remain  in  this  state  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  minutes,  when  he  is  to  be  taken  out 
and  rubbed  pofectly  dry.  Being  then  well 
wrap^  in  a  great  coat,  he  walks  out  gently 
for  two  miles  to  break&st,  which  on  such 
occasions  should  consist  of  a  roasted  fowl. 
He  afterwards  ]»oceeds  with  his  usual  exer- 
cise. These  sweats  are  continued  weekly, 
till  witliin  a  few  days  of  the  performance  of 
the  match,  or  in  oUier  words  he  must  un- 
deigo  three  or  four  of  these  operations.  If 
the  stomach  of  the  pedestrian  be  foul,  an 
emetic  or  two  must  be  g^ven  about  a  week 
before  the  conclusion  of  Uie  training,  and  he 
is  now  supposed  to  be  in  the  highest  condi- 
tion.  Besides  his  usual  or  regular  exercise,  a 
person  under  trsining  ought  to  employ  him. 
self  in  the  intervals  in  every  kind  of  exertion 
'which  tends  to  activity,  such  as  cricket,  bowls, 
throwing  quoits,  &c.,  that  during  the  whole 
day  both  body  and  mind  may  be  constantly 
occupied. 

The  diet  or  regimen  is  the  next  point  of 
consideration,  and  it  is  very  simple.  As  the  in- 
tention of  the  trainer  is  to  preserve  the  strength 
of  the  pedestrian,  he  must  take  care  to  keep 
him  in  good  condition  by  nourishing  food.  A  ni- 
mal  diet  is  alone  prescribed,  and  beef  and  mut- 
ton are  preferred.  The  lean  of  &t  beef  cooked 
in  steaks,  with  very  little  salt,  is  the  best,  and 
it  should  be  rather  underdone  than  otherwise. 
Mutton  being  reckoned  easy  of  digestion,  may 
be  occasionally  given,  to  vary  the  diet  and  gnu 
ttfy  the  taste.  The  legs  of  fowl  are  highly 
esteemed.  It  is  preferable  to  have  the  meat 
brailed,  as  much  of  its  nutritive  quality  is  lost 
by  roasting  or  boiling.  Biscuit  and  stale  bread 
are  the  oidy  preparations  of  vegetable  matter 
which  are  permitted  to  be  given ;  and  every 
thing  inducing  flatulency  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  Veal  and  lamb  are  never  allowed, 
nor  pork,  which  operates  as  a  laxative  on  some 
people ;  and  all  &t  or  greasy  substances  are  pro- 


hibited, as  ihey  Induce  Ule  and  consequently 
injure  the  stomach.  But  it  has  been  proved 
by  experience  that  the  lean  of  meat  contains 
more  nourishment  than  the  fiit,  and  in  every 
case  the  most  substantial  food  is  preferable  to 
any  other  kind. 

Vegetables,  such  as  turnips,  carrots,  or  po- 
tatoee,  are  never  given,  as  they  are  watery  and 
of  difficult  digestion.  On  the  same  principle 
fish  must  be  avoided,  and,  besides,  they  are 
not  sufficiently  nutritious.  Neither  butter  nor 
cheese  is  aUowed ;  the  one  being  very  indiges. 
tible,  and  the  other  apt  to  turn  rancid  on  the 
stomach.  Eggs  are  also  forbidden,  excepting 
the  yolk  taken  nw  in  the  morning.  And  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  salt,  spices  and  all 
kinds  of  seasonings,  with  the  exception  of  vi. 
ncgar,  are  prohibited. 

With  respect  to  liquors,  they  must  always 
be  taken  cold ;  and  home-brewed  beer,  old  but 
not  bottled,  is  the  best  A  little  red  wine, 
however,  may  be  given  to  those  who  are  not 
fond  of  malt  liquor,  but  never  more  than  half 
a  pint  after  dinner.  Too  much  liquor  swells 
the  abdomen,  and  of  course  injures  the  breath. 
The  quantity  of  beer,  therefore,  should  not  ex. 
ceed  three  pints  during  the  whole  day,  and  it 
must  be  taken  with  break&st  and  dinner,  no 
suj^r  being  allowed. 

Water  is  never  given  alone,  and  ardent  spi- 
rits are  strictiy  prohibited,  however  diluted. 
It  is  an  established  rule  to  avoid  liquids  as 
much  as  possible,  and  no  more  liquor  of  any 
kindisallowed  to  be  taken  than  what  is  merely 
requisite  to  quench  the  thirst.  Milk  is  never 
allowed,  as  it  curdles  on  the  stomach.  Soups 
are  not  used ;  nor  is  any  tliii^  liquid  taken 
warm  but  gruel  or  broth,  to  promote  the  ope- 
ration of  the  phync,  and  the  sweating  liquor 
mentioned  above.  The  broth  must  be  cooled, 
in  order  to  take  off  the  fht,  when  it  may  be 
sgain  warmed,  or  beef  tea  may  be  used  in  the 
same  manner,  with  little  or  no  salt  In  the 
days  between  the  puiges,  the  pedestrian  must 
be  fed  as  usual,  strictly  adhering  to  the  nou. 
rishing  diet,  by  which  he  is  invigorated. 

Profuse  sweating  is  resorted*  to  as  an  expe^ 
dient  for  removing  tlie  superfluities  of  flesh 
and  fat  Three  er  four  sweats  are  generally 
requisite,  and  they  may  be  considered  the  se- 
verest part  of  the  process. 

Emetics  are  only  prescribed  if  the  stomach 
be  disordered,  which  may  sometimes  h^pen, 
when  due  care  is  not  taken  to  proportion  the 
quantity  of  food'  to  the  digestive  powers;  but, 
in  general,  the  quantity  of  aliment  is  not  li. 
mited  by  the  trainer,  but  left  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  pedestrian,  whose  appetite 
should  regulate  him  in  this  respect  Although 
the  chief  parts  of  the  training  system  depend 
upon  sweating,  exercise,  and  feeding,  yet  the 
object  to  be  obtained  by  the  pedestrian  would 
be  defeated,  if  they  were  not  adjusted  to  each 
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oUier,  and  to  his  constitatkni.  The  akilfal 
trainer  ^U,  therefore,  constantly  study  the 
progress  of  his  art,  by  observing  the  effects  of 
the  processes  sepazately,  and  in  oombioation. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  a  precise  period  from 
the  completion  of  the  training  process,  as  it 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  pedestrian ; 
but  from  two  to  three  months,  in  most  cases, 
will  be  BofBdent,  especially  if  he  be  in  tole- 
rable condition  at  the  commencement,  and 
possessed  of  sufficient  perseyersnoe  and  cou- 
rage to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  privations 
and  hardships  to  which  he  must  unavoidably 
be  subjected. 

The  criterion  by  which  it  may  be  known 
whether  a  man  be  in  good  condition,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  has  been  properly  trained, 
is  the  state  of  the  skin,  which  becomes  smooth, 
elastic,  and  well  coloured,  or  trsasparent  The 
flesh  is  also  firm,  and  the  person  truned  feels 
himself  light  and  full  of  spirits.  But  in  the 
progress  of  the  training,  his  condition  may  be  as 
well  ascertained bytheeffect  ofthesweats,which 
cease  to  reduce  his  weight,  and  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  performs  one  mile  at  the  top 
of  his  speed,  as  to  walk  a  hundred ;  and  there- 
fore, if  he  performs  this  short  dutance  well, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  his  condition  is 
perfect,  or  that  he  has  derived  all  the  advan- 
tages which  can  possibly  result  from  the 
training  process. 

The  manner  of  training  jockeys  is  different 
from  that  which  is  applicable  to  pedestrians 
and  pugilists.  In  regard  to  jockeys,  it  is 
genenlly  wasting  with  the  view  to  reduce 
their  wdght.  This  is  produced  by  purgatives, 
emetics,  sweats,  and  starvation.  Their  bodily 
strength  is  of  no  importance,  as  they  have 
only  to  manage  the  reins  of  the  courser,  whose 
fleetness  depends  upon  the  weight  he  carries ; 
and  the  muscular  power  of  the  rider  is  of 
no  consequence  to  the  race,  provided  it  be 
equal  to  the  fatigue  of  a  three  or  four  mile 
heat 

Training  for  pugilism  is  nesrly  the  same 
as  for  pedestrianism,  the  object  in  both  being 
principally  to  obtain  additional  wind  and 
strength.  But  it  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a 
detail  of  the  process  observed  by  Gribb,  the 
Champion  of  England,  prqMuratory  to  his 
grand  batUe  with  Molineauz,  yMah.  took 
place  on  the  29th  of  September,  1811. 

The  champion  arrived  at  Ury  on  the  7th  of 
July  of  that  year.  He  weighed  sixteen  stone ; 
and  from  his  mode  of  living  in  London,  and  the 
confinement  of  a  crowded  city,  he  had  be- 
come corpnlent,  big-bellied,  full  of  gross  hu- 
mours,  and  short-breathed,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  walk  ten  miles.  He  first 
went  through  a  course  of  physic,  which  con- 
sisted  of  three  doses ;  but  for  two  weeks  he 
walked  about  as  he  pleased,  and  generally 
traversed  the  woods  and  plantations  with  a 


fowling-piece  in  his  hand.  The  reposta  of  bii 
musket  resounded  everywhere  through  the 
groves  and  the  hollows  of  that  deligktfijl 
place,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  nuigpiea  sni 
wood-pigeons. 

After  amusing  himself  in  thia  way  for  aboot 
a  fortnight,  he  then  commenced  hia  r^olsr 
walking  exercise,  which  at  first  vras  about 
ten  or  twelve  miles  a  day.  It  waa  aoon  after 
increased  to  eighteen  or  twenty ;  and  he  rsa 
regularly,  momiD^  and  evening,  a  quarter  «f 
a  mile  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  In  oonse. 
quence  of  his  physic  and  exerciae,  hia  we^tt 
was  reduced  in  the  course  of  five  weeka,  fi^ 
sixteen  stone  to  fourteen  and  nine  pounds. 
At  this  period  he  commenced  his  sweata,  and 
took  three  during  the  month  he  remained  at 
Ury  afterwards ;  and  his  weight  was  gxadu- 
dually  reduced  to  thirteen  atone  and  five 
pounds,  which  was  ascertained  to  be  his  ptt^ 
of  condition,  as  he  could  not  reduce 
without  weakening. 

During  the  course  of  his  tndning,  the 
pion  went  twice  to  the  Highlands,  and  took 
strong  exercise.  He  walked  to  Mar  Lo^ge, 
whkh  is  about  sixty  miles  distant  from  Uiy, 
wher^  he  arrived  to  dinner  on  the  seoiMd 
day,  being  now  able  to  go  thirty  miles  a  day 
with  ease,  and  probably  he  could  have  walked 
twice  as  &r  if  it  had  been  neeesaary.  He  re- 
mained in  the  Highlands  about  a  week  eadi 
time,  and  amused  himself  with  ahootiBg:  The 
principal  advantage  which  he  derived  from 
these  expeditions,  was  the  severe  exercise  he 
was  obliged  to  undergo  in  following  Oaptaa 
Barclay.  He  improved  more  in  strength  aad 
wind  by  his  journeys  to  the  Highlawda,  tfasa 
by  any  other  part  of  the  training  proceaa. 

His  diet  azui  drink  were  the  same  as  used 
in  the  pedestrian  regimen,  and  in  other  re- 
spects the  rules  previously  Isid  do^Fn  weie 
generally  applied  to  him.  That  he  was 
brouj^t  to  his  ultimate  pitch  of  conditke, 
was  evident  from  the  high  state  of  health  and 
strength  in  which  he  sppesxed  when  ha 
mounted  the  stage  to  contend  with  MoB. 
neaux,  who  has  nnce  confessed,  that  when  ke 
saw  his  fine  ocmdition  he  totally  dei^aired  of 
gaining  the  battle. 

Gribb  was  altogether  about  eleven  weeks 
under  training,  but  he  remained  «»ly  niae 
weeks  at  Ury.  Besides  his  regular  exercise, 
he  was  occasionally  employed  in  sparriog  at 
Stonehaven,  where  he.  gave  lessons  in  tfaet 
pugilistic  art  He  was  not  allowed  mn^ 
rest,  but  was  constsntly  oocupsed  in  eooie 
active  employment.  He  enjoyed  good  spirits, 
being  at  the  time  fuUy  convin^d  that  he 
would  beat  his  antagonist.  Ho  was  managed, 
however,  with  great  address,  and  the  reanlt 
corresponded  with  the  wishes  of  hia 
SporHng  Rtpoaitorff, 
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Trap,  s,  A  snare  set  for  thieves  or  vermin ;  an  ambush,  a  stratagem  to 
betray  or  catch  unawares ;  a  play  at  which  a  ball  is  driven  with  a 
stick. 


I  place  my  trap  a  few  yards  to  the  right 
or  the  left  of  the  partridge*B  nest  (ao  that  it 
may  not  catch  the  parent  bird)  but  plainly  in 
▼lew,  so  that  when  the  mi^io  approaches  it 
cannot  ML  to  see  the  bait  As  magpies  are 
fond  of  eggs,  nothing  can  form  a  better  bait 
(particularly  in  the  breeding  season)  than  a 
hen*s  egg,  which  should  he  perforated  at  each 
end,  the  contents  blown  out,  and  a  small 
twig  run  through  it  into  the  ground,  in  order 
to  give  the  magpie  some  trouble  to  get  it  off ; 
and  while  it  is  endeavouring  to  pull  it  away, 
its  feet  should  be  on  the  bridge  of  the  trap^ 
the  bait  being  placed  at  the  requisite  distance 
for  that  purpose.  The  plunderer  is  sure  to 
be  caught  The  mere  shell  of  the  egg  an- 
swers  better  for  the  purpose  of  a  bait  than  if 
it  contained  its  original  contents,  and  it  is 
thus  more  easily  fiutened  to  the  requisite 
spot  I  repeat,  that  the  square  is  much  pre- 
ferable to  the  semicirculsr  trap,  as  the  latter 
is  more  apt  to  miss  the  thie^  owing  to  its 
form. 

If  an  egg  be  not  at  hand,  or  easily  ohtained, 
a  piece  of  raw  meat  will  answer  the  purpose, 
and  will  form  a  good  bait  t—a  msgpie  is  not 
very  particular  in  its  food. 

If  the  kite  or  the  buzzard  be  the  object  of 
consideration,  the  trap  should  he  placed  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner,  but  the  bait 
should  be  a  pigeon,  a  small  rabbit,  (or  a  piece 
of  either)  or  any  of  the  smaller  kind  of  birds, 
or  a  piece  of  raw  meat  or  liver  will  answer 
the  purpose.  The  but  should  be  fastened, 
and  if  a  few  feathers  are  scattered  about,  it 
will  be  more  easily  perceived  by  these  birds 
— ^they  will  discern  it  indeed  at  a  great  dis- 
tanoc^Kites  and  buzzards,  though  very  mis- 
chievous, are  few  in  number,  and  do  not  ap- 
proach the  human  habitation  with  the  same 
&miliarity  as  the  magpie  or  the  crow.  They 
are  fond  of  bdng  able  to  see  a  great  distance 
around  them,  as  if  to  prevent  surprise ;  and 
for  this  reason  they  may  be  often  seen,  when 
they  alight  on  the  ground,  to  take  their  sta- 
tion on  some  hillock  or  eminence,  on  downs 
or  other  open  places,  whence  they  can  survey 
the  surrounding  country.  Wherever  it  is 
perceived  that  l^ese  Inrds  frequent  or  haunt, 
the  traps  should  of  course  be  placed.  Let  it 
be  further  understood,  that  the  application  of 
these  remarks  is  not  intended  to  be  confined 
to  the  breedii^  season.  Whenever  vermin, 
of  any  kind,  are  discovered,  they  should  be 
trapped  or  destroyed^-there  is  no  mode  so  cer. 
tain  as  the  steel  trap,  when  properly  prepared 
and  set 

The  sparrow  hawk,  the  hobby,  &c.,  require 


a  smaller  ttvp  than  the  kite  or  the  buzzard, 
which  is,  however,  to  be  prepared  and  placed 
in  the  same  manner,  and  baitCNl  with  a  sparrow, 
lark,  or  other  small  bird  (excepting  the  swal. 
low  tribe,  which  birds  of  prey  reftise)  and  a 
few  of  its  feathers  scattered  about  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  the  object  to  be  caught 

In  regard  to  the  quadrupedal  vermin,  and 
first  of  all  for  the  polecat,  it  may  he  remarked, 
that  when  this  snimal  is  suspected  of  making 
free  with  the  eggs  of  the  pheasant  or  the 
partridge,  the  trap  may  be  prepared  for  him 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  already  de- 
scribed for  the  magpie,  and  he  is  sure  to  be 
caught;  or  should  the  track  to  his  hole  be 
discovered,  he  may  be  taken  by  placing  the 
trap  in  it,  dose  to  the  hole,  (covered  in  all 
cases,  as  the  most  certain  means  of  success,) 
with  or  without  the  bait,  but  the  latter  mode 
is  preferable ;  or  the  deception  may  be  placed 
a  little  out  of  his  track ;  and  perhaps  half  a 
yard  out  of  his  track  is  the  better  method. 
This  animal  is  attracted  by  the  smell  of 
musk,  and  therefore  the  bait  may  be  anointed 
with  a  little  of  the  essence  of  this  strong  per- 
ftune :  but  it  will  answer  the  purpose  without 
it ;  and  the  only  effect,  in  feet,  that  it  has,  is 
merely  enabling  the  polecat  to  smell  or  scent 
the  bait  at  a  greater  distance.  A  trap  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hole  of  the  polecat, 
without  a  bait,  will  take  him,  if  covered  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  preceding  pages ; 
but  if  not  concealed,  its  efifective  operation 
will  be  very  uncertain;  with  a  rat  it  would 
fail :  if  the  tn^  were  so  placed  that  the  rat 
could  not  miss  it  in  coming  out,  he  would 
form  another  hole  to  avoid  it,  when  the  calls 
of  hunger  compelled  him  to  leave  his  hiding 
place.  The  bait  for  a  polecat  should  be  a  rat, 
a  mouse,  a  bird,  entrails,  or  indeed  almost 
any  animal  substance  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose.— And  what  I  have  stated  respecting  the 
polecat  is  equally  applicable  to  the  stoat,  and 
to  aU  the  weasel  trihe. 

The  cat,  as  I  have  previously  stated  in  a 
separate  article,  is  very  destructive  to  game ; 
for  which  nothing  is  a  more  tempting  bait 
than  a  sparrow,  lark,  &c,  and,  as  these  anu 
mals  are  attracted  by  valerian,  the  bait  may 
be  rubbed  with  it  if  convenient ;  but  it  is  not 
absolutely  necesssry,  as  a  cat  is  easily  caught 
without  that  addition.  Valerian  may,  as  well 
as  musk,  be  obtained  at  any  dniggist*s  shop. 
It  will  be  requisite,  of  course,  to  set  a  laiger 
trap  for  a  cat  than  that  which  is  used  for  a 
weasel  or  a  magpie. 

The  caution  of  rats  in  approaching  a  trap 
is  very  well  known,  and,  in  feet,  those  who 
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attempt  to  take  them  in  the  eommon  my 
unifimnly  fidl ;  an  odd  one  may  peihaps  be 
caught  (and  that  not  often)  and  the  boiineia 


enda.    Bnt  when  the  tiap  ia 
proper  manner,  the  nta  axe  mpe 
^JGamtketper^M  DirecUtrjf. 


int 
to  becaq^ 


Trap,  v.  To  ensnare^  to  catch  by  a  snare  or  ambush ;  to  decorate. 
Trappings,  «.   Ornaments  appendant  to  the  saddle;  ornaments,  dres^ 

embellishments* 
Travel,  s.  Jonmey,  act  of  passing  from  place  to  place ;  the  rate  of  a 

setter. 
Traverse,  v.  To  cross,  to  lay  athwart. 
Traumatic  Balsam,  <•  Compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  friar's  bslsam, 

&c 

Rectified  ^irit  .  ] 


Benzoin 

.  3oz. 

Stndned  ttoiaz 

.  2  ox. 

Baliamoftola 

•  1  ox. 

Aloos 

.  \  oz. 

Digest   for  foorteen  daji,  and   filter  « 
stndn — WhUe. 

Tread,  v.  To  walk  on,  to  feel  under  the  foot ;  to  press  under  the  foot; 

to  track ;  to  crush  under  foot ;  to  put  in  action  by  the  feet;  to  lore  as 

the  male  bird  the  female. 
Trespass,  v.  To  transgress,  to  offend ;  to  enter  unlawfully  on  another*i 

ground. 
Trespass,  t.   Transgression,  offence;  unlawful  entrance  on  another's 

ground. 
Trespasser.  #.   An  offender,  a  transgressor ;  one  who  enters  unlawfully 

on  another's  grounds. 


MiRtwry  Tr^spasiers  ^-.Killing  or  takmg 
game,  ^thont  leave  from  Ae  lord  of  the 
manor,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  subject  to 
penalties  as  follow : — 

Officer  5/.  Officer  ^thin  whose  command 
the  offence  is  committed  by  a  soldier,  1/.  to 
the  poor  of  the  place,  and  (being  convicted  by 
a  justice  of  peace,  and  the  penalty  demanded 
by  the  constable  or  overseer)  the  officer  must 
pay  it  within  two  days,  or  forfint  his  commis- 
aion. 

By  this  act,  an  officer,  although  invited  by 
his  friends  to  shoot  on  their  land,  may  be 
sued  for  the  above  penalty  by  the  lord  of  a 
manor,  who  has,  perhaps,  no  right  to  sport 
there  himsell 

Noiioe*  qf  Tretpiut, — ^Cay  be  personally 
served,  or  Idft  at  the  place  of  abode  of  the 
party  trespasring. 

Verbal  notices  are  quite  sufficient,  if  acco^ 
rately  proved. 

All  notices  to  come  from  the  tenant  and 
not  from  the  Isndlord,  vriio  cannot  support  an 


action  of  trespass  upon  the  land,  of  whidi  he 
is  not  the  occupier. 

Gamekeepers,  or  other  persona,  may  be 
deputed  to  serve  either  verbal  or  written  no- 
tices, by  lords  of  manors,  occupiers  of  land,  &c 

Jn9truotuma  how  to  warn  €f  a  Treu 
patter.  The  following  is  the  proper  fenn  of 
a  notice  to  be  sent  to,  ot  served  on,  any  per- 
son in  particular. 

To  (name  the  person^s  chriatian  and  lar- 
name)  of  (name  his  residence). 

I  hereby  give  you  notioe,  not  to  esiter  or 
come  into  or  upon  any  of  the  landa,  woods, 
underwoods,  shaws,  or  coverts  (or  into  or  upon, 
any  of  the  rivers,  ponds,  pools,  wmten,  or 
water.4»urses)  in  my  occupation  in  the  paiiih 
of  (name  the  parish,  or  if  the  landa  lie  in  man 
than  one,  the  sevenl  pariahea)  in  the  coonty 
of  (name  the  county  or  countiee)  aa,  in  case 
of  your  doing  so,  I  shall  proceed  against  yon 
as  a  wilful  trespasser.     Witness  myhandthis 

(name  the  day  of  the  month)  day  of 18    . 

(Sign  your  name^) 


Trevis,  «.  An  instrument  of  restraint  for  horses. 


The  trevis  is  the  very  utmost  limit  of  re- 
straint, and  is  seldom  vised  but  by  smiths  to 


shoe  very  violent  and  powerful  hones  : 
ever  recourse  is  had  to  it,  the  greatest 
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is  necessary  to  bed  and  bolster  all  the  parts 
that  are  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
body.  On  the  continent  I  have  seen  horses 
very  dexterously  shod  in  this  machine,  and 
apparently  put  in  under  no  other  necessity 
than  either  to  avoid  labour,  or,  ridiculous  as  it 
may  seem,  to  prevent  the  clothes  of  the  smith 
from  being  injured  or  dirtied  by  the  conunon 
method.  Horses  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
trevis,  as  well  as  by  casting ;  or,  at  least,  their 
averrion  to  the  restraint  has  been  such,  that 
they  have  died  under  thdr  own  resistance ;  it, 

Tret,  s.  A  three  at  cards. 

Tribe,  «.  A  distinct  species  as  divided  by  family — or  any  other  character- 
istic. 

Trigger,  «.  A  catch  to  hold  the  wheel  on  steep  ground ;  the  catch  that, 
being  pulled,  looses  the  cock  of  the  gun.  Hair  triggers  ure  generally 
used  in  duelling  pistols  and  rifles. 


however,  has  a  very  decided  advantage  over 
casting,  as  it  is  seldom  the  vertebrae  are  frac- 
tured by  it ;  and  it  might  be  so  framed,  I  am 
convinMd,  as  to  render  it  a  most  efficient  re- 
straintfor  the  performance  of  many  operations, 
and  might  be  further  used  as  a  slinging  ma. 
chine  in  many  cases  requiring  suspension,  which 
might  here,  by  the  adjustment  of  machinery, 
be  made  to  act  in  many  ways  &voumUe  to  the 
horse  and  the  practitioner.  The  side-line  is 
now  very  generally  used,  not  only  in  minor 
operations  but  also  in  those  more  important — 

Blaine. 


Let  the  triggers  of  all  your  guns  be  made 
to  go  nearly  alike;  for,  if  one  requires  too 
hard  a  pull,  it  is  a  sad  check  to  shooting;  and, 
if  it  goes  too  easy,  you  are  liable  to  die  ac 
cident  of  firing  the  gun  before  it  is  fiiirly 
broi^ht  to  the  shoulder.  Any  tolerable  me- 
chanic  may  rectify  these  extremes,  by  filing, 
more  or  less,  the  part  where  the  scear  catches 
the  tumbler.     The  most  accurate  way  to  re- 


gulate the  pull  of  a  trigger,  as  well  as  that  of 
a  cock,  is  by  asmall  stilliard,  which  will  draw 
out  and  regulate  those  of  twenty  guns  to  the 
same  focus. 

The  triggers  an  now  kept  well  in  their 
places,  by  the  constant  pressure  of  little  springs, 
and  you  must  therefore  push  them  back  be- 
fore you  can  let  in  your  locks. — Hawker.^^ 
Vide  Safety  Triooer,  Appendix. 


Trim,  v.  To  fit  out ;  to  dress,  to  decorate,  to  shave,  to  clip. 


It  is  necessary  here  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  absurd  and  mischievous  practice  of 
trimming  horses*  1^;  that  is,  cutting  off 
parts  which  were  designed  by  the  Alm^hty 
for  a  useful  prnpose,  that  of  defending  the 
pastern;  whereby  they  expose  an  important 
part  to  injuries.  The  fetlock,  as  it  is  termed, 
is  found  in  all  horses,  especially  in  those  of 
the  northern  breed,  and  from  its  position  is  an 
admirable  guard  against  thorns,  fiirze,  flints, 
or  other  bodies,  to  which  the  pastern,  without 
it,  is  so  much  exposed.  The  only  excuse  for 
this  foolish  practice  is,  that  it  is  customary, 
and  makes  a  horse  look  dean  about  the  legs; 
and  this  notion  is  carefully  preserved,  and 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those  inexperi- 
enced in  horses,  by  the  men  employed  to  ope- 
rate on  the  occasion.  To  such  an  extent  is 
this  absurd  practice  carried,  that  in  Exeter  it 
has  become  a  distinct  profession,  for  there  is 
one  man  I  know  who  appears  to  make  it  his 
sole  employment.  The  hairs  covering  the 
back  part  of  the  legs,  and  fetlock  joint,  are 
always  indicative  of  the  horse^s  breed.  In 
those  of  northern  climates  it  is  strong,  abun- 
dant, and  an  excellent  protection  against  acci- 
dents. In  the  Arabian  and  barb  it  is  thin, 
silky,  and  highly  ornamental.  The  English 
raoe-hone  being  a  mixture  of  the  Arab  and 
the  barb,  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 


northern  blood,  has  this  ornament  in  nearly 
as  great  a  degree  as  the  Arab  or  barb.  The 
English  hunter  has  it  in  a  less  degree,  but  in 
sufficient  quantity  and  strength  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  pastern  against  furze,  thorns,  and 
flints ;  but  there  are  many  who  thin  or  trim 
out  the  fetlock  and  pastern  in  such  a  manner, 
in  order  to  make  the  horse  appear  well-bred, 
that  it  is  made  inadequate  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  Hence  it  is  that  punc- 
tures and  wounds  in  the  back  part  of  the 
pastern  are  so  common  as  we  find  them. 
Wounds  of  the  pastern,  from  the  imprudent 
practice  I  have  just  described,  often  occasion 
severe  lameness,  and  sometimes  of  consider- 
able duration.  They  are  generally  occasioned 
by  small  thorns,  which  having  entered  the 
sheath  of  the  tendon,  are,  from  the  hardness 
of  the  perforans  tendon,  turned  on  their  side, 
and  rendered  less  injurious  than  they  would 
otherwise  be;  but  even  then  the  irritation 
they  occasion  is  such  as  to  produce  a  dread- 
ful degree  of  lameness,  and  even  locked  jaw. 
This  severe  injury,  however,  is  not  common ; 
more  frequently  the  entrance  of  the  thorn  is 
effectually  roasted  by  the  sheath,  so  that  the 
point  is  turned  upward  or  downward,  and  the 
thorn  laid  flat  on  its  sur&ce.  But  most  com- 
monly  the  thorn  is  t\imed  in  an  oblique 
direction,  by  entering  the  skin,  and  both  the 
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U  theath  acmpc  injury.  When^ 
xadeaU  occnr,  it  i>  otths  ntmoat 
o  remoTB  tbe  tbom  u  >p««dil; 


diRctJon,  uid  mnit  be  »i^t  tor  aecflnUn^f. 
The  Mucb  will  ilwmyi  be  Hiocasfiil,  if  iHC- 
fiil,  ud  ia  time.  After  the  tl>«v  hu  bca 
eitncted,   aa  emoUient  pouItiCD  (boaU  tt 


Troll,  c  To  troll)  to  nui  ronad;   to  fish  with  b  rod  which  has  a  pnllej 
towards  the  bottom. 


Trolling,  in  the  limited  >enie  of  the  void, 
UKuu  taking  juk  uid  pike  with  the  gorge 
book ;  lin-bait  fiihlng,  wheo  i  floated  line  ia 


jilacc*  hii  bailed  hooka,  that,  inunedialelj  he 
faeli  a  bite,  be  atrikee  irith  much  force,  and 
g;encra]ly  thniwi  over  hii  bead,  or  dngi  the 
jack  or  |rike  on  ihore,  initead  oT  jdaying  hiB 
victim  till  he  i>  exhaiuted. 

Trolling  ia  a  nluabie  biaoch  of  flahing, 
aAbrding  tbe  angler  scTeral  monthi'  amuie- 

Tkot,  v.  To  more  with  a  hig'h  jolting  pace. 
Trot,  f.  The  jolting  high  pace  of  a  horse. 
Trout,  i.  A  delicate  spotted  fish  inhahiting  brooks  and  quick 


ment  during  the  jeti,  and  it  may  be  |«ib  liaij 
without  danger  to  tbe  health,  when  cray 
other  mode  of  angling  coiae*  to  be  eitho-  jn. 
fitaUe  or  prudent  to  follow ;  for  aa  tlie  viata 
approachcfi,  fiih  leldom  riae  to  the  auifW^  €i 
tlie  water,  but  leaie  the  ahaipa,  ahallowa,  mat 
•couera,  far  the  mora  deep  and  atill  pwta  rf 

then  lay  by  bia  tackle  till  the  -piirng  tptuf 
a  well  idnoced — Sidler. 


Thit  Tery  el^ant  ipeciea  ia  plentiAilly  dia- 

tribnted  tbicugh  the  Biidah  waten,  and  n. 
riea  in  weight  fiam  a  few  ouncea  to  fifteen  or 
even  thirty  pounda. 

The  general  ihipe  of  troula  i>  rather  long 
thin  broad  ;  in  aeveral  of  the  Scotch  and  Iriib 
lakei  and  rirera,  they  grow  ao  mach  thicker 
than  in  thoae  of  Ei^land,  that  a  fiih  from 
aghteeu  t«  twenty-two  inchea  will  oDsd  weigh 
from  three  to  fireponndi.  Tbe  trout  iaafiih 
ofpnj,  hai  l>hortroundi(hhead,blaQtnoie, 
mouth  wide,  and  filled  with  teeth,  not  only  in 
the  jawa,  but  on  the  palate  and  tongue  :  the 
Bcalea  are  imall,  their  back  it  aah  colour,  the 
aidea  jeUow,  and  when  in  aeaHin,  i>  tptinkled 
all  OTBT  the  body  and  coven  of  tbe  giUi  with 


There  are  iiveral  urta  of  boDt,  diftifing  ia 
thrir  die,  (for  in  maay  of  the  amaller  atmiBi 
there  an  trouta  that  alwayi  contiaae  aiull, 
but  are  rery  great  breodera,)  ehape,  and  hoe; 
hut  the  fle^  of  the  best  ia  dther  red  or  id. 
low  when  dreaaed ;  the  female  fiih  haa  a  amallCT 
head  and  deeper  body  than  the  male,  and  ia  of 
■nperior  fiavour.  In  &ct  the  coloun  of  tk 
trout  and  the  tpota  vary  greatly  in  diffiereal 
wateia  and  at  distinct  leaaoaa,  yet  each  may  be 
reduced  to  one  aperiea.  In  LyndiTc,  a  lake  ia 
South  Walet,  are  trout  called  coch.y-dail,  with 
red  and  black  ipotaaabig  aaiijqtGncea;  othoa 
unmarked,  and  of  a  reddith  hue,  that  Bontr- 
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times  weigh  nearly  ten  pounds,  but  sie  ill-  | 
tasted.  In  Lough  Nesgh,  in  Ireknd,  sre  trout 
called  buddaghs,  which  rise  to  thirty  pounds ; 
and  some  (probably  of  the  ssme  species)  aie 
taken  in  IHleswater,  in  Cumberland,  of  still 
greater  weight ;  and  both  those  are  supposed 
to  be  similiur  with  the  laxge  trout  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  a  fish  says  Mr.  Pennant  which  I 
have  eaten  of  more  than  once,  and  think  very 

indifierent. 

•  •  • 

A  trout  taken  in  Llynallet,  in  Denbighshire, 
ivhich  is  fionous  for  its  excellent  kind,  was  sin- 
gularly marked  and  shsped ;  it  measured  se- 
venteen inches  in  length,  depUi  three  and  three 
quarters,  and  weighed  one  pound  ten  ounces ; 
the  head  thick,  nose  sharp,  both  jaws  as  well 
as  the  head,  of  a  pale  brown,  blotched  with 
black ;  the  teeth  sharp  and  strong,  dispersed  in 
the  jaws,  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  tongue  (as  is 
the  case  with  the  whole  genus,  except  the  gwin- 
niad,  which  is  toothless,  and  the  grayling, 
whidi  has  none  on  the  tongue),  the  back  was 
dusky,  and  sides  tinged  with  a  purplish  bloom, 
both  above  and  below  the  side  line,  which  was 
straight,  and  marked  with  deep  purple  spots, 
mixed  with  black.  The  belly  was  white ;  the 
first  dorsal  fin  was  spotted ;  the  spurious  fin 
brown,  tiplied  with  red;  the  pectoral,  ventral, 
and  anal  fins  of  a  pale  brown ;  the  edges  of 
the  latter  white;  the  tail  very  little  forked 
when  extended. 

Some  peculiar  remarks  upon  the  various 
sorts  of  trout  in  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land,  and  <^  their  growth  and  age,  have  beoi 
given  by  a  very  experienced  angler,  to  the  f oU 
lowing  effect : — That  he  does  not  undertake 
to  determine  whether  the  river  or  bum  trout 
are  of  one  species :  in  many  points  the  trout 
taken  out  of  the  same  river  and  same  pools 
will  agree,  and  in  some  shsll  vary ;  so  that,  if 
the  diflferenee  were  owing  to  the  water  or  food, 
he  could  say  nothing  against  their  being  of  one 
species :  he  believes  they  spawn  promiscuously 
together,  are  all  similar  in  shape,  in  the  num. 
ber  of  their  fins,  and  their  fins  being  disposed 
in  the  same  places.  Whether  the  colour  of 
the  spots  make  any  specific  variety,  he  leaves 
to  the  decision  of  naturalists ;  but,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  so  much  esteemed  char,  both  rad 
and  white,  is  only  a  meer  or  marsh  trout,  and 
the  colour  perhaps  owing  to  the  sex.  In  se- 
veral of  the  norUiem  rivers  he  has  taken  trouts 
as  red  and  as  well  tasted  as  any  char,  and 
whose  bones,  when  potted,  have  dissolved,  like 
those  of  the  char.  That  about  Michaelmas 
he  had  caught  trouts  of  a  coppered  hue,  with- 
out spots ;  the  flesh  when  dressed,  was  like 
.  bees.wax,  and  well  tasted :  that  likewise  in 
April  he  took  one  of  these  trout  twenty-eight 
inches  and  thick  in  proportion,  which  boiled 
yellow,  but  was  equally  good ;  and  this  he 
thinks  was  the  bull  trout  "mentioned  by  Wal- 


ton,  and  seveial  authors,  as  extraordinary 
both  for  its  size  and  goodness,  and  to  be  found 
no  where  but  in  Northumberland.  He  re- 
cords a  sdll  laiger  fish  caught  in  the  same 
river  (the  Gooquet)  by  him  in  September,  near 
Brenkbum  Abbey;  the  length,  which  was 
nearly  a  yard,  did  not  strike  this  gentleman  so 
much,  as  the  bright  spots  upon  the  lateral  line ; 
by  which  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  over, 
grown  bum  trout,  and  neither  a  salmon,  sal. 
mon-trout,  nor  the  same  with  those  two  ho 
thought  were  the  bull  tront 

Walton  mentions  the  Fordwich  trout  taken 
in  the  river  Stour,  of  which  only  one  instance 
was  ever  known  of  thdr  being  caught  by  the 
angle,  and  are  aaid  to  be  delicious  eating ;  one 
weighing  twenty-six  pounds,  and  of  a  most 
beautiful  colour,  was  taken  with  a  net  in  De- 
cember 1797 ;  they  grow  to  a  larger  rize. 

•  •  • 

The  bum  or  river  trout,  with  plenty  of 
food  and  good  water,  grows  rapidly ;  several 
experiments  were  made  in  ponds  fed  by  river 
water,  and  some  by  dear  springs,  into  which 
the  young  fry  have  been  put  at  five  or  six 
months  old  (that  is,  in  September  or  October, 
reckoning  firom  Apdl,  when  they  first  come 
from  the  spawning-beds)  at  which  time  they 
will  be  six  or  seven  inches  long ;  in  ei^^teen 
months  the  change  has  been  surprising;  he 
has  seen  a  pond  drained  ten  months  after  be- 
ing  thus  stocked,  which  was  in  July,  when 
the  fish  were  fifteen  months  old ;  some  were 
fifteen  or  sixteen  inches,  others  not  more  than 
eleven  or  twelve ;  the  fish  were  returned  into 
the  pond,  and  it  was  again  drained  the  liarch 
followii^,  when  some  were  twenty-two  inches, 
and  weighed  three  pounds ;  others  were  six- 
teen inches,  and  some  not  more  than  twelve. 

•  •  • 

In  March,  or,  if  mild  open  weather,  in 
February,  trouts  begin  to  leave  their  winter 
quarters,  and  approach  the  shallows  and  tails 
of  streams,  where  they  cleanse  and  restore 
themselves  to  health ;  as  they  acquire  strength 
they  advance  still  higher  up  the  rivers,  until 
they  fix  upon  their  summer  residence,  for 
which  ihey  generally  choose  an  eddy,  behind 
a  stone,  a  log,  or  bank  that  projects  forward 
into  the  water,  and  against  which  the  current 
drives ;  whirlpools  and  holes  into  which  sharps 
and  shallows  fidl,  under  roots  of  trees,  and 
in  places  shaded  by  boi^s  and  bushes;  in 
small  rivers  they  frequently  lie  under  sedges 
and  weeds,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  before  their  perfioct  strength  is  reco- 
vered ;  but  when  in  their  prime,  they  feed  in 
the  swiftest  streams,  and  are  often  found  at 
the  upper  end  of  mill-pools,  at  locks,  flood, 
gates,  and  weirs,  also  under  bridges,  or  be- 
tween  two  streams  running  firom  under  their 
arches,  and  likewise  in  the  returns  of  streams, 
where  the  water  seems  to  boil;  in  the  de- 
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etine  of  rammer,  thejr  lie  At  mill-tails,  or  tlio 

end  of  other  BtTC«mfl,ftiid  in  the  deep  witer. 

•  •  • 

Trout  spawn,  or  deporit  their  ov«  and  se- 
minal fluid  in  t^e  end  of  the  autumn  or  be- 
pnninf  of  winter,  from  the  middle  of  Novem. 
ber  till  the  beginning  of  January ;  their  ma- 
tuiity  depending  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
season,  Uieir  quantity  of  food,  &c  From 
some  time  (a  month  or  six  weeks)  before 
they  are  prepared  for  the  sexual  function,  or 
that  of  reproduction,  they  become  less  fat, 
particularly  the  females;  the  laige  quantity 
of  eggs  and  their  sixe,  probably  affecting  the 
health  of  the  Vmimal,  and  oompressing  gene- 
lally  the  vital  oigans  in  the  abdomen.  They 
are  at  least  six  weeks  or  two  months  after 
they  have  spawned  before  they  recover  their 
flesh ;  and  the  time  when  these  fish  are  at 
the  worst  is  likewise  the  worst  time  for  fly- 
fishing, both  on  account  of  the  cold  weather, 
and  bscause  there  are  fewer  flies  on  tho  water 

than  at  any  other  season. 

•  •  • 

It  has  been  remarked  by  many  other  peo- 
pie,  as  well  as  myself,  that,  of  all  fish  in  ex- 
istence, there  is  not  one  that  you  can  partake 
of  so  many  days  in  succession,  without  oeas- 
ing  to  enjoy  it,  as  a  teout,  provided  it  be  firedi 
caught,  and  well  in  season.  Almost  every 
sportsman,  and  every  fishmonger,  has  his  own 
way  of  &ncying  that  he  csn  tell  when  a  trout 
is  in  season.  As  to  the  red  spots  on  the  skin 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  the  very  idea 
is  absurd  and  fiJladous.  But  the  more  ge. 
nersl  criterions  are  a  small  head  and  high 
crest,  a  full  tsil,  and  the  roof  of  the  mouUi, 
or,  what  is  still  better,  the  flesh  under  the 
tongue  being  rather  of  a  pink  colour.  Another 
excellent  criterion,  which  was  explained  to 
me  by  Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  the  fishmonger  in 
Piccadilly,  is  the  smallness  and  tightness  of 
the  vent ;  for  the  better  the  trout  is  in  sea^ 
son,  the  smaller  will  be  that  vent-hole,  which 
is  formed  just  before  the  under  or  belly-fin. 
And,  after  all,  I  prefer  this,  and  one  other 
way  of  deciding ;  which  is  by  the  bright  and 
tilver.like  appearance  of  the  scsles.  Take 
twenty  trout,  and,  I  think,  if  you  dress  them 
all,  snd  previously  mark  that  one  on  which 
the  scales  shone  the  brightest,  it  will  prove 
to  be  the  best  fish.  This  may  be  frequently 
ascertained,  even  before  you  land  a  trout,  as 
a  bright  one,  on  being  first  hooked,  generally 
gives  two  or  three  leaps  out  of  the  water. 

Before  you  send  trout  on  a  journey,  always 
have  them  cleaned  and  gutted,  and  let  thom 
be  laid  on  their  backs,  and  closely  packed  in 
willow  (not  flag)  baskets,  and  with  either 


flags  or  dry  wfaeat-straw.     Ptekiag  in  dnnp 
grass  or  rushes  is  apt  to  fennent,  azid  these- 

fore  liable  to  spoil  your  fislu 

•  •  « 

Salmon  and  trout  were  here  to  be  firaad 
unong  the  rest.  Indeed  the  people  nsw  rind 
there  were  nine  kinds  of  the  former,  for  all 
of  which  they  had  names,  each  kind  "»*lf»«^ 
its  appearance  in  the  river  at  different  periods 
of  the  year.  This  must  of  course  be  a  mis- 
take, as  BO  many  varieties  of  that  fiah  do  not, 
I  imagine,  exist 

Altogether  I  caught  thirty-seven  troat  and 
salmon,  their  aggregate  weight  being  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  poundbi,  or  on  an  avenge 
somethii^  better  than  six  pounds  a^-pieeeL 
The  greatest  number  I  killed  in  any  one 
day  were  seven,  and  the  largnt  I  took  was 
ei^teen  pounds;  this  weight  waa  however 
compazatively  nothing,  for  in  the  river  bekw 
the  &lls  salmon  were  occasionally  taken  in 
nets  weighing  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  and  even 
seventy  pounds. 

The  trout  are  very  fine  at  Trolhattatt ;  I 
have  killed  them  upwards  of  twdlve  poond^ 
weight.  They  are  about  the  best  grown  fiih 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 


The  high  flavour  and  red  eolour  for 
the  fish  taken  in  Lochleven  are  so  Ikmed,  are 
understood  to  arise  from  the  ford  by  whidb 
they  are  supported  in  the  loch ;  it  being  a 
genersl  rule  that  while  the  flesh  of  tioat  is 
white  in  clear  and  limpid  waters,  the  eame 
sort,  when  found  where  the  rivers  peas  slowly 
through  a  tract  of  foul  or  meadow  ground, 
have  less  or  more  redness  in  their  eoloor.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  bottom  of  Lochlevm 
is  spoimy,  from  which  aquatic  plants  fiae  in 
great  abundance ;  and  in  many  parte,  towards 
the  banning  of  autumn,  cover  the  anr&ce  of 
the  water  with  their  flowers.  But  the  dr. 
cumstance  to  which  the  high  colour  of  the 
Lochleven  trout  is  chiefly  ascribed,  b  the  vast 
quantity  of  a  small  red  shell  fish  vrhicb 
abounds  in  the  bottom  of  the  loch,  and  eape- 
cially  among  the  aquatic  plants ;  its  form  is 
globular,  and  the  tronts  when  caught  have 
often  their  stomachs  full  of  these  shdl-fish. 
They  generally  lie  in  deep  water,  and  will  not 
rise  to  any  kind  of  fly  or  hook  howeva 
baited :  it  has  been  remarked  also,  that  in 
Lochleven  are  discovered  all  the  different 
species  of  river  trout,  and  afier  ihej  have 
remained  some  time  in  the  loch,  and  approached 
towards  one  pound  in  weight,  they  become 
red  in  flesh.  ( Vide  Fishihg,  Rod,  Worm, 
&c.,  &c.) — Daniel — JDat^s^ — Lioffd — WUi 
Sparta,  ^e. 


Trump,  s.  A  trumpet,  an  instrament  of  warlike  music ;  a  winning  card ; 
a  card  that  has  particular  privileges  in  a  game. 
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Trump^  v«  To  win  with  a  tramp  card. 

Truss,  <•  A  bandage  by  which  ruptures  are  restrained  from  lapsing. 

Trussing,  <•  Term  applied  to  a  hawk  when  she  raises  a  fowl  into  the  air, 

and  descends  rapidly  again. 
Tumbler,  8.  One  who  shows  postnres  or  feats  of  activity;  a  pigeon. 
Tumid,  cu  Swelling,  puffed  up;  protuberant,  raised  above  the  level; 

pompous,  boasting,  pu£fy,  falsely  sublime. 
Tun,  9.  A  large  cask ;  two  pipes,  the  measure  of  four  hogsheads ;  any 

large  quantity  proverbially ;  a  drunkard,  in  burlesque ;  the  weight  of  two 

thousand  pounds;  a  ton. 
TuRBiTH  Mineral,  «.  Subsulphate  of  mercury,  yellow  mercurial  emetic, 

or  vitriolated  quicksilver. 


This  mercurial  preparatioii  ib  seldom  nsed 
in  Teterinaiy  practice,  being  apt  to  irritate  the 
atomaeh  and  bowels,  and  bring  on  violent 
pozging ;  but  it  has  been  recommended  as  a 
remedy  for  fucj. 


The  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

It  is  given  as  an  emetic  to  d(^  when  they 
have  swallowed  any  poisonous  substance,  or 
at  the  commencement  of  the  distemper. — 


TuRF,  #.  A  clod  covered  with  grass ;  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
akind  of  fuel ;  a  racecourse.  To  be  on  the  iwrfi  to  be  engaged  in 
horse-racing. 

Turnip,  e.  A  white  esculent  root. 

Turnpike,  e*  A  cross  of  two  bars  armed  with  pikes  at  the  end,  and  turn- 
ing on  a  pin,  fixed  to  hinder  horses  from  entering :  a  gate  erected  on 
the  road  to  collect  tolls  to  defray  the  expense  of  repairing  roads. 

Turnspit,  s.  He  who  anciently  turned  a  spit ;  a  dog  used  for  this  purpose. 

Turpentine,  $•  The  gum  exuded  by  the  pine,  the  juniper,  and  other  trees 
of  that  kind. 


Of  turpentines  there  are  four  kinds,  viz. 
Chio,  Strasbuig,  Venice,  and  common  tur- 
pentine ;  the  two  last  only  are  employed  in 
veterinary  medicine.  They  are  effectual  diu^ 
retics,  and  possess  a  considerable  carmuiative 
power.  Common  turpentine  is  a  principal 
iz^pnedient  in  digestive  and  deteigent  oint- 
ments. By  distillation  we  obtain  from  it  the 
ell,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  the  spirit  of 
turpentine,  a  medicine  of  great  utility.  In 
doses  from  two  to  three  or  four  ounces,  it 
firequently  cures  the  flatulent  colic  or  gripes; 
and,  when  combined  with  camphor  and  other 
stimulants,  makes  a  good  embrocation  for  in. 
durated  swcllingB,  strains,  and  bruises.  When 
properly  mixed  with  mustard,  it  forms  an  em- 
brocation  that  has  been  found  serviceable  in 
counteracting  internal  inflammation.  I  have 
seen  it  applied  to  obstinate  ulcers  with  good 
effect.  It  is  a  useful  ingredient  in  blistering- 
ointment  and  liniments. 


■  «  « 

In  speaking  of  tiie  tuqMntines,  Dr.  Pi 
says  they  all  potaess  the  same  chemical 


Paris 
as 


well  as  medicinal  properties,  viz.  Canada  tur. 
pontine,  or  Canada  balsam,  as  it  is  sometimes 
improperly  called,  is  obtained  from  the  Pinua 
Balsamea.  2dly,  Chian  or  Cyprus  turpen- 
tine, from  the  Pistachia  Terebinthinus.  Sdly, 
Common,  or  horse  turpentine,  from  the  Pinus 
Sylvestris,  or  Scotch  fir.  4thly,  Venice  tur- 
pentine from  the  Pinus  Larix ;  from  the  twigs 
of  this  Bpedes  of  fir  the  essence  of  spruce  is 
made.  True  R%a  balsam  is  made  from  the 
shoots  of  the  Pinus  Cembra,  previously  bruised 
and  macerated  for  a  monib  in  water.  The 
same  fir  also  yields  Brian<;on  turpentine. 

Venice  turpentine  is  generally  made  by 
mixing  oil  with  tiie  common  turpentine,  which 
is  easily  done  when  the  latter  is  melted. 

Venice  tuipentine  is  sometimes  employed 
as  an  ingredient  in  cough  medicines.  The 
dose  is  about  half  an  ounce.  But  if  given  as 
a  remedy  for  flatulent  colic,  or  as  a  diuretic, 
a  laiger  quantity  is  necessary.  It  makes  a 
good  detergent  ointment,  if  mixed  with  about 
a  fourth  or  a  third  part  of  red  precipitate, 
finely  powdered. 
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nuniatcnd.  It  111*7  ^  emploTSd  in  a  iait  d 
foDT  oUDCM,  with  idnntif^  uid  afety. 

I  han  loug  diKontJnueil  Ibe  lue  ti  ml  li 
tDipentiDB  in  mj  pnetiee  u  >  reoMdj  fa 
fluMleBt  eolic,  gripes,  orfret;  findii^tbe  |w- 
jiiimtiiwiiirf  ^T"iimfr*'iTT'^""***''^w1        t^^** 

Turtle,  ».  The  sea  tortoiw. 

TuRTLK  DovK  {Cohtmha  turtur,  Linm.;  La  TourtoureUe,  Buff.),  «• 


T.  LUhun  cwiuiden  it  ■  nimble  medi- 
in  e^Oftj.  Ai  b  TBterinUT  medicdoa 
ccTtunlj  ^  gniKt  Tvluc ;  uid  tht>nj{ii  in 
r  OM*,  when  glTm  inteniiLUy,  it  hu  pro- 
id  Tioleot  tSecti,  mcnlr,  I  beliiTe,  from 
I,  7flt,  when  judidouil;  «d- 


LM^h  KHnewlut  mor«  dun  twelvs  indin ; 

the  hiH  i>  brown  ;  ejn  yellow,  enutmpuHd 
with  1  crimion  drele ;  the  top  of  the  heed  ii 
uh-colour,  mixed  with  olire ;  eich  nde  of  the 
neck  li  mmrked  with  ■  ipot  of  bluh  fnthen, 
tipped  with  white :  the  b«k  ii  wh-colonr, 
ach  fouber  ttuigined  with  reddiah  brown ; 
wiag  coierti  and  Kipulin  nddiih  brown, 
■potted  with  bluk  ;  quill  leilben  dualy,  with 
pale  sdgei ;  the  fbra  put  of  the  neck  tad  the 
brsMt  me  of  1  light  purpliih  red  ;  the  bellj, 
thight,  uid  Tent,  wbHe;  the  two  middle  f«. 
then  at  the  tail  an  brown,  the  olhen  dutkf 
tipped  with  while ;  the  two  outennoat  >1h> 
edged  with  the  laine ;  the  \egt  in  red. 

The  note  of  the  tutlle  dove  ii  uognlerly 
lender  end  pliintive  ;  in  iddregung  Ui  mice 
the  male  make*  uh  of  a  Taiietj  of  winning 
atlitudet,  cooing  at  the  nme  time  in  the  moit 

'  Tush  or  Tusk,  t.  The  long  tooth  of  a  fighting  uunul,  the  &ng,  the 

holding  tooth. 
Tusked  or  Tuskt,  a.  FnmiBhed  vith  tasks. 
TniKB,  (.  A  twisted  thread;  twist,  convolution;  embrace;  act  of  cod- 

volviog  itself  ronnd. 
TwiNLiHG,  t.  A  twin  lamb,  a  lamb  of  two  brought  at  a  birth. 


gentle  and  loolliiiq  Mcmta ;  on  whidi  aeciiBal 
the  turtle  doTe  hu  been  rrpieaented  in  all 
■get  aa  the  moat  perfect  emblem  of  ennnutU 
attachment  and  conitanc]'.  The  tottle  arrin* 
late  in  the  apiing,  and  departa  aboat  the  lauir 
end  of  Auguft;  it  freqnenta  the  thickest  tmt 
moat  aheltered  parti  of  the  wood*,  where  it 
bnildi  ill  neat  on  the  higfaeat  treea ;  the  femak 
layi  two  egga,  and  hai  only  one  brood  in  thii 
canntry,  but  in  warmer  climates  it  it  aupponi 
to  breed  Hveral  timet  in  the  year.  Turtlca 
an  pretty  common  in  Kent,  where  thej  an 
■ometimet  seen  in  flocki  of  twenty  or  mot^ 
frequenting  the  pa  fielda,  and  ara  laid  to  da 
much  damage.  Their  it*7  with  na  aeldoa 
exceeds  more  than  four  or  fire  months,  dulilf 
which  time  they  pair,  build  thor  neate,  wai 
rear  theii  young,  which  an  ttrong  cuongh  (• 
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Twitch,  v.  To  plack  with  a  quick  motion,  to  snatch. 


The  turitch  is  a  very  necessary  inttniment 
in  a  stable,  though,  when  frequently  and  un. 
necessarily  used,  it  may  have  the  iU  effect  of 
rendering  some  horses  violent  and  vidous  to 
resist  its  future  application.  In  many  instan- 
ces blindfolding  will  do  more  than  the  twitch ; 
and  some  horses  may  be  quieted,  when  the  pain 
is  not  excessive,  by  holding  the  ear  in  one  hand, 
and  rubbing  the  point  of  it  with  the  other.  A 
firm  but  soothing  manner  will  often  engage  the 
attention  and  prevent  violence ;  but  it  is  sel- 
dom  that  either  threats  or  punishment  render 
an  unruly  horse  better.     Inexperienced  per- 


sons guard  themselves  agiinst  the  hind  feet 
only,  but  they  should  be  aware  that  some 
horses  strike  as  truly  and  as  terribly  with  their 
fore  feet :  it  is  prudent  therefore,  in  all  opera- 
tions, to  blindfold  the  animal,  and  the  more  so, 
as  by  this  he  becomes  particularly  intimidated, 
nor  will  he  often  strike  without  an  um.  Bar- 
nacles are  a  sort  of  dams  used  by  smiths,  into 
which  they  introduce  the  nose  in  the  manner 
of  a  twitch.  They  are  only  admissible  when 
a  person  is  so  situated  as  to  be  wholly  without 
asaistanoe..— Hfolne. 


Twitter,  v.  To  make  a  sharp  tremulous  intermitted  noise ;  to  be  sud- 
denly moved  with  any  inclination. 
Tympanum,  s.  A  drum,  a  part  of  the  ear. 
Tyro,  s.  One  yet  not  master  of  his  art. 


V  ALBRiAM,  t.  A  plant,  of  which  cats  are  immodentely  fond. 

Vapour,  <•  Anything  exbalablei  anything'  that  mingles  with  the  air; 

wind ;  liime,  steam ;  diseases  caused  by  diseased  nerrea ;  melancholy, 

spleen. 
Varnish,  i.  A  matter  laid  upon  wood,  metal,  or  other  bodies,  to  make 

them  shine. 

Aft  nii^>tuT«  ii  Lt  ftJ]  timn  deitrnctiTB  to  irill  pmeivD  the  rod  from 
wood,  it  i>  «u«ntbl  for  tlu  ugler  to  giurd 
alt  in  hit  poirer  igiiait  it>  influence  on  hii 
rod ;  far,  idmitting  tliU  i  ihoirer  of  nin 
will  Dot  apcril  it,  yet  if  not  piolKted  b; 
nmiafa,  it  nu;  iDon  bs  dspiind  of  tti  bIuU. 
dCj,  vliich  it  tho  chief  requidte  c^  Uf,  ind 
mow  pwUculu-ly  of  ■  fly-roil.  Viriety  of 
methoda  in  lued  itt  preparing  Tuniih  ;  tlie 
one  here  mentioned  b  nldlo  be  cacellont. 

Vamith  Recipe — Hilf  ■  junt  of  liiueed 
oil,  >nd  I,  'Suit  laiii  rubber  Kn^ied  fine ;  put 
tbem  orer  ■  ilow  Bre,  mnd  idr  them  veil  to- 
gether, ODtil  (be  rubber  !•  dinolTed,  then  boll 
and  tkim  it,  ^iply  it  vum,  lod  do  not  uh 
the  rod  tmdl  quit«  dry.  The  ippeuuce 
upon  the  rod  vSIl  be  lilu  m  fine  iLin  birk ;  It 

Vaknibh,  d.  To  cover  with  something  shining. 
Vascular,  a.  Consisting  of  vessels,  full  of  vessels. 
Vault,  v.  To  leap,  to  jnmp. 


durable. 

Anelher Balf  in  ounce  of  iholl,  ud  tbs 

nme  quantity  of  leedUc  powdered  fine  in  a 
mortw ;  put  into  Kpanle  pfaiili,  with  bilf 
a  pint  of  food  ipiriU  of  wine  in  each,  aad 
placed  lu  a  sand  heat  to  dinoira ;  dnrii^  t^ 
proeeii,  ihilie  the  pbuda  often ;  when  encb  it 
dioolTod,  mil  them  together  in  a  lalger  bot- 
tle, with  half  an  ouoco  of  gum  bonaoin ; 
inonae  the  beat,  and  the  dngi  will  tgbaide ; 
then  wiim  the  wood,  and  with  a  camel'a  hair 
bruih  apply  that  paM  of  the  Tamiah  wfakh  b 
become  flue ;  the  third  coal  will  remais'  on 
the  )ui6ce,  aad  tecurely  protect  the  tod  &■■ 
injni7 — OU  Seetipl*. 
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UddeRi  f .  The  breast  or  dngs  of  a  cow,  or  other  large  animals. 

Veal,  s.  The  flesh  of  a  calf  kiUed  for  the  table. 

Vegetable,  f •  Anything  that  has  growth  without  sensation,  as  plants. 

Vegetable,  a.  Belonging  to  a  plant ;  haying  the  nature  of  plants. 

Vehicle,  s.  That  in  which  any  thing  is  carried ;  that  part  of  a  medicine 
which  serves  to  make  the  principal  ingredient  potable ;  that  by  means 
of  which  anything  is  conveyed. 

Vein,  s.  The  veins  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  extreme  capillary  arte- 
ries reflected  back  again  towards  the  heart,  and  uniting  their  channels 
as  they  approach  it. 

Veint,  a.  Full  of  veins ;  streaked,  variegated. 

Velocitt,  f.  Speed,  swiftness,  quick  motion. 

Velvet,  s.  Silk,  with  a  short  fur  or  pile  upon  it. 

Velvet  Duck,  Double  Scoter,  or  Great  Black  Duck,  (ilnos/Wca, 
Linn.  ;  Le  Grand  MacreuMy  Buff.)  s. 


The  TelTet  duck  it  laiger  than  a  maUaid, 
weighing  about  three  pounds  two  onnoes,  and 
measuring  above  twenty  inches  in  length. 

Thej  spread  themselyes  in  small  numbers 
along  the  shores  of  Western  Europe,  as  &r  as 
France,  where  they  sometimes  appear  in  com- 
pany with  the  large  flocks  of  scoters,  and  are 
often  caught  in  theflshermen*s  nets  with  those 
birds ;  but  they  are  seldom  met  with  on  the 

British  shores. 

•  •  • 

The  bill  broad,  with  a  black  knob  at  the 
base;  the  rest  of  the  bill  is  yellow;  the  nail 
red ;  the  edges  all  round  black ;  the  plumage 
is  black,  inclining  to  brown  on  the  belly; 
under  each  eye  is  a  white  marie  passing  bade- 
wards  in  a  streak ;  across  the  middle  of  the 
wing  is  a  band  of  white ;  legs  red ;  daws 
blsdc  The  female  is  more  inclining  to 
bniwn,  and  the  protubersnce  on  the  bill  is 


wanting;  forehead  and  cheeks  under  the  eye, 
dull  brownish ;  behind  that  a  laige  oval  spot 
of  white;  whole  upper  parts  and  neck  dwk 
brownish  drab ;  tips  of  the  plumage  I^hter ; 
second  ones  white ;  wing  quills  deep  brown ; 
belly  brownish-white ;  tail  hoary-brown ;  the 
throat  white,  marked  with  dusky  specks;  legs 
and  feet  yellow. 

This  spedes  much  resembles  the  scoter, 
only  that  bird  has  no  white  feathers  about  it, 
and  the  colour  of  the  bill  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent In  the  windpipe  of  this  bird  is  a  singu- 
lar bony  swelling,  the  size  of  a  small  walnut, 
situated  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  from 
the  larynx;  immediately  under  the  larynx  is 
another  oblong  bony  cavity,  of  nearly  an  inch 
in  length ;  at  the  divarication  the  parts  be- 
come  bony,  but  not  greatly  enlarged.  This 
is  peculiar  to  the  male  wsx^-Jifontaffu. 


Venatic,  a.  Used  in  hunting,  ohs* 

Venation,  f.  The  act  or  practice  of  hunting,  ohs. 

Veneer,  v.  To  make  a  kind  of  marquetry,  or  inlaid  work. 

Venomous,  o.  Poisonous. 

Venery,  8.  The  sport  of  hunting ;  the  commerce  of  the  sexes. 

Venesection,  s.  Bloodletting,  the  act  of  opening  a  vein,  phlebotomy. 

Venison,  f.  Game,  beast  of  chace,  the  flesh  of  deer. 

Vent,  f.  A  small  aperture ;  a  hole ;  a  spiracle ;  the  aperture  of  a  bird  or 

fish;  act  of  opening ;  emission;  discharge. 
Venter,  s.  Any  cavity  of  the  body ;  the  abdomen. 
Vent  Feathers  (Crutfttm,  Linn.),  f.  In  ornithology,  are  those  that  lie 

from  the  yent,  or  anus,  to  the  tail  underneath. 
Ventilator,  s.  An  apparatus  to  supply  close  places  with  fresh  air. 
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fw(»ii  to  maintMn  the  laws  of  the  fonet,  and 
to  View,  receive,  and  enrol  the  attachmenti 
and  presentments  of  all  treapaMce  vrithia  the 
forest  of  vert  and  venison. 


Ventricle,  «.  The  stomach ;  any  small  cavitj  in  an  animal  body,  partica- 

larly  those  of  the  heart. 
Verderer,  f .  An  officer  of  the  forest. 

In  every  forest  there  are  usuallj  four  ver- 
derers,  so  named  from  viridis  or  veri.  The  ver- 
derer  is  a  judicial  officer  of  the  forest,  chosen 
hj  force  of  the  king*8  writ  in  full  county,  and 

Verdigris,  «.  The  rost  of  brass. 
Verjuice,  «.  Add  liquor  expressed  from  crab  apples. 
Vermicular,  o.  Acting  like  a  worm,  continued  from  one  part  to  another. 
Vermifuge,  f.  Any  medicine  that  destroys  or  expels  worms. 
Vermilion,  s.  The  cochineal,  a  grub  of  a  particular  plant ;  &ctitious  or 
native  cinnabar,  sulphur  mixed  with  mercury ;  any  beautiful  red  colour. 
Vermin,  «.  Any  noxious  animaL 


To  destroy  vermin, — When  dogs  are  af- 
flicted with  lioe,  the  most  effectual  remedy  is 
to  ruh  the  whole  animal  over  with  train-oil ; 
allow  it  to  remain  on  half  an  hour,  and  then 
wash  it  off  with  salt  of  tartar,  or  potashes  and 
water.  Soft  soap  made  into  a  thick  paste,  and 
rubhed  over  the  body,  and  allowed  to  remain 
on  an  hoor  before  washing  the  dog,  will  effec- 
tually destroy  them. 

N.  B..~The  method  of  giving  any  bolus, 
pill,  or  other  medicine  to  a  dog,  is  to  pull  out 
his  tongue,  then  put  it  down  his  throat  as  &r 
as  possible,  and  when  the  dog  draws  in  his 
tongue,  the  medidne  will  descend  into  his 
stomach. 

Sopping  the  skin  with  tobacco  water  has 
been  reconmiended ;  but  it  has  only  a  momen- 

Vernal,  a.  Belonging  to  the  spring. 

Vernal  Birdt  qf  Pauage. — ^The  earlier 
or  later  appearance  of  our  spring  Urds  may 
be  found  to  arise  from  accidental  vicissitudes 
of  the  season  in  those  countries  from  whence 
they  come ;  and,  viewed  in  this  light,  the  time 
of  their  arrival  becomes  an  interesting  |^e. 
nomena  to  note  down.  Generally  spMking, 
they  arrive  at  the  following  times,  on  an 
aversgo  of  many  years  :.— - 
Wryneck  .  Middle  of  March. 

Smallest  Willow  Wren    .  March  25. 


tary  effect,  and  it  not  unfrequently  poisons 
the  dog.  Innumerable  other  means  I  have 
tried  to  drive  away  fleas,  but  the  only  toloa. 
bly  certain  one  I  have  discovored,  is  to  make 
dogs  sleep  on  fresh  yellow  deal  shavings. 
These  shavings  may  be  made  so  fine  as  to  be 
as  soft  as  a  feather  bed ;  and,  if  changed  every 
week  or  fortnight,  they  make  the  most  cleanly 
and  wholesome  one  Uiat  a  dog  can  rest  en ; 
and  the  tuipentine  in  them  is  very  obnozioiis 
to  the  fleas.  But,  where  it  is  abaolutdy  im- 
practicable  to  employ  deal  shavinga,  it  will  be 
found  useful  to  rub  or  dredge  the  dog's  hide, 
once  or  twice  a  week,  with  very  finely  pow- 
dered  resin :  if  simply  rubbed  in«  add  some 
brsn. — Brovpn'— Elaine, 


House  Swallow 

.  April  15. 

Martin 

.  April  20. 

Sand  Martin 

.  April  20. 

Blackcap 

.  April  17. 

Nightingale 

.  April  10. 

Cuckoo 

.  April  21. 

April  20. 
April  16. 
April  16. 

March  27. 
April  15. 
May  9. 
April  30. 


Yellow  Willow  Wien 

Whitethroat 

Redstart 

Night  Plover  or  Stone  Cur- 

lew 
Grsashopper  Lark 
Swift        ...  . 

Lesser  Red  Sparrow 
Com  Crake  or  Land  Rail.  April  ^. 
Largest  Willow  Wren      .  End  of  ApriL 
Fern  Owl  .  May  20. 

Flycatcher  .  May  3. 

Other  birds,  water  wagtails  for  instance, 
who  only  make  partial  migrations,  are  moie 
uncertain  in  their  times  of  apprarsnce. 
Foster. 


Vert,  s,  Everjrthing  that  grows  and  hears  a  green  leaf  within  the  forest. 
Vertebral,  a.  Relating  to  the  joints  of  the  spine. 
Vertebra,  s.  Joints  of  the  back. 
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Vertigo,  «.  A  giddiness,  u  sense  of  turning  in  the  head.     According  to 
White  fast  trotters  are  particuLirly  subject  to  this  disease. 


When  a  hone  has  been  "worked  hard  and 
fed  high,  and  eipeciallj  hones  that  excel  m 
trotting,  we  often  find,  in  the  ooune  of  a  few 
yean,  ^t  they  appear  giddy  at  times,  or  when 
trotting  suddenly  stand  still ;  ramble  or  reel 
a  little,  and  shake  their  heads;  bat  after  a 
short  thne  reeover.    Sometimes  they  reel 


and  drop  down^  and  lie  motionless  for  some 
time ;  when  they  get  np  agam,  and  recover  in 
a  short  time.  Sometimes  after  filling  down, 
they  are  convnlsed,  and  the  eyes  are  dis- 
torted ;  from  this  state  also  they  recover  after 
a  short  time. — Whits. 


Vesicate,  v.  To  blister. 

Vesicatory,  «.  A  blistering  medicine. 

Veterinary,  a.  Belonging  to  cattle,  particularly  horses. 

ViBRissjE  (Link.),  s.  In  omithologj,  are  hairs  that  stand  forward  like 
feelers :  in  some  birds  they  are  slender,  as  in  flycatchers,  &c*  and  point 
both  upwards  and  downwards,  from  both  the  upper  and  under  sides  of 
the  mouth.  Vibrissa  pecHnaUB  (Linn.),  in  ornithology ;  these  hair» 
are  very  stiff,  and  spread  out  on  each  side  like  a  comb  from  the  upper 
sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  nightjar. — Moniagu. 

Vice,  s.  The  course  of  action  opposite  to  virtue ;  a  fault,  an  offence;  a 
kind  of  small  iron  press  with  screws.  Ftce,  in  horses,  ill  temper, 
sayageness. 

Vingt-un,  s.  A  game. 


Vingt-un,  or  twenty ^ne,  very  much  resem- 
bles quinze;  bat  may  be  played  by  two  or 
more  persons,  and  as  the  deal  is  advantage- 
ous, and  often  continues  loi^  with  the  same 
person,  it  is  usual  to  determine  it  at  the  com- 
mencement by  the  first  see  turned  up. 

The  cards  must  all  be  dealt  out  In  suc- 
cession, unlMS  a  natuxvl  yingt-un  occurs,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  pone,  or  youngest-hand, 
should  collect  those  that  have  been  played, 
and  shuffle  them  ready  for  the  dealer  against 
the  period  when  he  shall  haye  distribute  the 
whole  pack.  The  dealer  u  first  to  give  two 
cards,  by  one  at  a  time  to  each  player,  in- 
cluding himself,  then  to  ask  every  person  in 
rotation,  beginning  with  the  eldest  hand  on 
the  left,  whether  he  stands  or  chooses  another 
card,  which,  if  required,  must  be  given  firom 
off  the  top  of  the  pack,  and  afterwards  another, 
or  more,  if  desired,  till  the  points  of  the  ad^ 
ditional  card  or  cards,  added  to  those  dealt, 
exceed  or  make  twenty-one  exactly,  or  such 
a  number  less  than  twenty  one,  as  may  be 
judged  proper  to  stand  upon ;  but  when  the 
points  exceed  twenty-one,  then  the  cards  of 
that  individual  player  are  to  be  thrown  up 
directly,  and  the  sti^e  to  be  paid  to  the  dealer, 
who  is  also  in  turn  entitled  to  draw  additional 
cards,  and  on  taldi]^  a  viugt-un  is  to  receive 


double  stakes  firom  all  who  stand  the  game, 
such  other  players  excepted  who  may  like- 
wise have  twenty-one,  between  whom  it  is 
thereby  a  drawn  game :  when  any  person  has 
vingt-un,  and  the  dealer  not,  he  who  has  it 
wins  double  stakes  of  the  dealer ;  in  other 
cases,  except  a  natural  vingt-un  happens,  the 
dealer  pays  single  stakes  to  all  whose  num- 
bers under  twenty-one  are  higher  than  his 
own,  and  receives  from  those  who  have  lower 
numbers ;  but  nothing  is  paid  or  received  by 
such  players  as  have  similar  numbers  to  the 
dealer :  and  when  the  dealer  draws  more  than 
twenty-one,  he  is  to  pay  to  all  who  have  not 
thrown  up. 

Twcnty-one,  made  by  an  ace  and  a  ten,  or 
court  card,  whenever  dealt  in  the  first  instance, 
is  styled  a  natural  vingt-un,  should  be  declared 
immediately,  and  entitles  the  possessor  to  the 
deal,  besides  double  stak^,  from  all  the 
players,  unless  there  shall  be  more  than  one 
natund  vingt-un,  in  which  case  the  younger 
hand  or  hands  so  having  the  same,  are  excused 
from  paying  to  the  eldest,  who  takes  the  deal 
of  course. 

N.B.  An  ace  may  be  reckoned  either  as 
eleven  or  one ;  every  court-card  is  counted  as 
ten,  and  the  rest  of  the  pack  according  to  their 
pips.— ^oy^. 


Vinegar,  s.  Wine  g^wn  sour. 
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Vintage,  «•   The  produce  of  the  vine  for  the  year;  the  time  in  which 

grapes  are  gathered. 
V1PEB9  f.  A  serpent  of  that  species  which  hrings  its  young  alive  ;  anj 

thing  mischievous. 

When  I  wrote  to  7011  last  year  on  leptflet, 
I  wish  I  had  not  foi^t  to  mention  the  fiiiciilty 
that  snakes  have  of  stinking  M  defendendo, 
I  knew  a  gentleman  who  kept  a  tame  snake, 
which  was  in  its  person  as  sweet  as  any  animal 
while  in  good  humour  and  unalarmed;  but 
as  soon  as  a  stnmger,  or  a  dog  or  cat,  came  in, 
it  fell  to  hissing,  and  filled  the  room  with 
such  nauseous  dSuvia  as  rendered  it  hardly 
supportable.  Thus  the  squnck,  or  stonck,  of 
Ray*s  Synop.  Quadr.  is  an  innocuous  and 
sweet  animal;  but,  when  ]M«ssed  hard  by 
dogs  and  men,  it  can  eject  sudi  a  most  pesti^ 
lent  and  fetid  smell  and  excrement,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  horrible. 


On  August  the  4th,  1775,  we  surprised 
a  large  riper,  which  seemed  veiy  heavy  and 
bloated,  as  it  lay  in  the  grass  basking  in  the 
sun.  When  we  came  to  cut  it  up,  we  found 
that  the  abdomen  was  crowded  with  young, 
fifteen  in  number ;  the  shortest  of  which  mea. 
Bured  full  seven  inches,  and  were  about  the 
size  of  full  grown  eardiworms.  This  little 
fry  issued  into  the  world  with  the  true  riper 
s|^t  about  them,  showing  great  alertness  as 
toon  as  diiengaged  firom  the  belly  of  the  dam : 
they  twisted  and  wriggled  about,  and  set  thenu 
•dves  up,  and  gaped  very  wide  when  touched 

Viperous,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  viper. 
Viscera,  f .  The  howels  or  entrails. 


with  a  stick,  showing  manifest  tokens  of  me. 
naoe  and  defiance,  though  as  yet  they^  had  ns 
manner  of  &i^  that  we  could  find,  eveo  with 
the  help  of  our  glasses. 

To  a  thinking  mind  nothing  is  more  wmm. 
deriiil  than  that  early  instinct  whi^  im- 
presses  young  animals  with  the  notion  of  tke 
situation  of  their  natunl  weapons,  and  of  usaag 
them  propeily  in  their  own  defence,  even 
before  those  weapons  subsist  or  are  fenaed. 
Thus  a  young  cock  will  spar  at  his  advenaiy 
before  his  qrars  are  grovm :  and  a  calf  or 
lamb  will  push  with  its  head  before  ha  haras 
are  qprouted.  In  the  same  manner  did 
young  adders  attempt  to  bite  before  their 
were  in  being.  The  dam,  however,  vtas  fur- 
nished  with  very  fonnidable  onea,  wliich  we 
lifted  up  (for  they  fold  down  when  not  need) 
and  cut  them  off  with  the  point  of  ovr  ads. 
sors. 

There  was  little  room  to  suppose  fiiat  this 
brood  had  ever  been  in  the  open  air  befiwo ; 
and  that  they  were  taken  in  for  refuge,  at  ^ 
mouth  of  the  dam,  when  she  pero^ved  that 
danger  was  approaching;  beeaoae  tiboi  pro- 
bably we  should  have  found  than  aomewhere 
in  the  neck,  and  not  in  the  ahdoi 
Whd^%  Seldom^. 


Viaeera  of  the  harte. — ^The  slimentary 
canal  is  continued  from  the  ezpellent  orifice 
of  the  stomach  to  the  anus,  or  end  of  the 
passsge;  forming  a  long  canal,  whose  varying 
dimensions  have  occasioned  it  to  be  dirided 
into  the  small  and  large  intestines.  The 
length  of  the  tract  ranges  between  twenty- 
seven  and  thirty  yards ;  of  which  proportions 
the  small  intestines  occupy  from  twenty  to 
twenty-two  yards,  and  the  laige  from  seven  to 
eight  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  determinate 
place  to  the  intestines,  eidber  indiridnsUy  or 
generally;  the  laige,  however,  may  be  said 
to  occupy  all  the  i^erior  portion  of  the  abdo- 
men throi^hout,  and  the  small  to  range  be. 
tween  and  upon  them ;  both  occasionally 
shifting  their  position  by  the  peristaltic  mo- 
tion. They  are,  however,  prevented  from  an 
unnatund  displacement,  by  membranons  pro- 
ductions of  the  peritoneum,  under  the  name 
of  mesentery,  mesocolon,  and  meeorectum. 
The  first  intestinal  coat  is  derived  from  the 


peritoneum,  which  separates  to  reodve  the 
tube  between  its  lamen ;  at  once  proteetii^  it, 
and  affording  a  medium  for  the  tranamiswinn 
of  its  vessels  and  a  lubricatiztg  surfineL.  The 
second,  or  muscular  coat,  presents  a  loo^to- 
dinal  and  a  cirenlar  plan  of  fibrea ;  by  tfce 
contraclion  of  which,  die  vermicular  motieB« 
called  peristaltic,  is  performed,  the  loiq;itii£. 
nal  slightly  shortening  them,  and  die 
lar  diminishing  their  d^uneter ;  the 
fiu»  of  this  fiibric  being  gandshed  with  a  qvan- 
tity  of  dense  cellular  tiaaue,  was  fimncriy 
erroneously  considered  as  another  and  a  nerR- 
ouB  coat.  The  inner  tunic  of  the  intestinal 
canal  is  villous,  or  mucous,  and  is  very  vas- 
cular and  seiwble,  its  villi  presenting  an  m- 
creased  surfiMse  for  the  mucous  secretioa,  as 
well  as  more  numerous  chyliferous  orifioea» 
with  which  it  is  thickly  studded ;  but  it  pre- 
sents no  valvule  conniventes,  aa  in  the  hs- 
man,  their  place  being  suj^lied  by  the 
creased  lengtii  of  the  tnct---illffjis«. 


Viscous,  a.  Glutinoos,  sticky,  tenadioos. 
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Vision,  s.  Sight,  the  faculty  of  seeing ;  the  act  of  seeing. 


Vision  of  Birds. — ^Rom,  in  his  ▼oyage  to 
Baffiii*B  Bay,  proved  that  a  man  under  &vour. 
able  circumstanoes  could  aee  over  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  English  miles.  It  is  not  probable  that 
any  animal  exceeds  this  power  of  vision,  though 
birds,  perhaps,  excel  men  and  most  quadrupeds 
in  sharpness  of  sight  Schmidt  threw  at  aeon, 
aidcrable  distance  from  a  thrush  (  Turdw  mu- 
sieus)  a  few  sihall  beetles,  of  a  pale  grey^co- 
lour,  which  the  unassisted  human  eye  could  not 
discover,  yet  the  thrush  observed  them  imme- 
diately  and  devoured  them.  The  bottle  tit 
(Partit  eaudaiusj)  flits  with  great  quickness 


among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  finds  on  the 
very  smooth  bark  its  particular  food,  where 
nothing  is  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  though 
insects  can  be  detected  there  bv  the  micro- 
scope. A  very  tame  red-brcast  [Sylvu  rube- 
cula^  Latham,)  discovered  crumbs  from  the 
height  of  the  branch  where  it  usually  sat,  at 
the  distance  of  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground 
the  instant  they  were  thrown  down,  and  this 
by  bending  its  head  to  one  side,  and  using  of 
course  only  one  eye.  At  the  same  distance 
a  quail  discovered,  with  one  eye,  some  poppy> 
seeds,  which  are  very  small  and  inconspicuous. 
— Montagu. 


Vitriol,  s.  Vitriol  is  produced  hj  addition  of  a  metallic  matter  with  the 

fossil  acid  salt. 
Vitriolic,  o.  Resemhling  vitriol,  containing  yitrioL 
ViTRiOLATED  ZiNC,  *.  White  ritriol. 
VivES,  f.  A  disease  in  horses. 

This  disorder  consists  of  a  swelling  of  the 
parotid  gland,  ntuated  immediately  beneath 
the  ear,  and  is  commonly  named  the  vives 
or  ives.  Fomentations  of  hot  water  should 
be  first  applied,  that  is,  a  large  piece  of  thick 
woollen  cloth  should  be  wrung  out  of  hot  wa- 
ter,  snd  kept  in  contact  with  the  swelling.  Af- 
ter  continuing  this  operation  for  some  time,  the 
woollen  cloth  may  be  confined  close  to  the  part, 
by  suitable  bandages,  until  it  is  convenient  to 
repeat  the  fomentation.  Sometimes  these 
■wellings  go  on  to  suppuration, and  burst;  when 
this  happens,  the  opening  should  be  enlaiged 
BufiBdently  to  introduce  the  fore-finger,  and 
when  the  extent  of  the  cavity  has  been  thus 
ascertained,  any  further  opening,  should  it  ap. 
pear  necessary,  may  be  niade.  A  tent  of  di- 
gestive ointment  is  then  to  be  applied,  and  re. 
peated  daily  until  the  disease  is  cured.  Some- 
times these  swellings  continue  hard,  and  I  have 


known  them  prevent  a  horse  from  feeding.  In 
a  case  of  this  kind,  which  I  mot  with  last 
spring,  I  completely  relieved  the  horse  iu  a 
short  time,  by  rubbing  in  the  following  oint- 
ment:— 

Crystallised  tartarised  antimony, 

very  finely  powdered.         2  drachmk. 

Olive  oil.  1  drachm. 

Hog>lanL  1  ouiiro. 

Mix. 

The  hair  must  be  closely  cut  off  frx)m  the 
swelling,  and  the  ointment  well  rubbed  in  with 
the  hand  for  about  ten  minutes.  When  horses 
have  sore  necks,  and  lose  the  jugular  vein, 
which  sometimes  happens  aflor  bliwding,  a  hard 
swdlii^  of  the  parotid  gland  takes  place,  which 
generally  continues  a  considerable  time.  In 
such  cases,  the  above  ointment,  after  the  dis- 
ease  in  the  neck  has  been  cured,  may  be 
tried.— IFAtte. 


Ulcer,  f.  A  sore  of  continuance,  not  a  new  wound* 


Ulceration  is  a  process  directly  the  reverse 
of  granulation ;  for  as  that  builds  up,  so  ul- 
oeration  directly  breaks  down  parts,  which  be- 
oome  absorbed  through  the  medium  of  the 
lymphatics;  the  surfiues  thus  acted  on  pro- 
dudng  at  the  same  time  a  purulent  or  other 
dischaige.  An  abraded  surfibce  thus  drcum- 
etanoed  is  called  an  ulcer,  for  the  cure  of 
which  we  must  endeavour  to  remedy  the  mor- 
bid action,  by  exciting  a  new  and  more  healthy 
one ;  by  which  the  part  being  then  brought 
to  the  condition  of  a  simple  woqnd,  will  heal. 
When  ulcers  have  continued  for  a  long  time, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  employ  constitutional 
remedies  to  establish  a  cure.  In  full  habits 
we  increase  the  other  secretions,  as  those  of 


the  bowels,  the  kidneys,  the  skin,  &&,  by  pur- 
gatives,  diuretics,  and  such  remedies  as  act  on 
the  skin.  We  also  lessen  the  excess  of  mor- 
bid  secretion  of  pus,  by  establishing  a  new  and 
artificial  drain  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is 
done  by  setons  or  by  rowels.  In  some  cases, 
instead  of  existing  plethora  the  ulcer  has  occa. ' 
sioned,  or  is  accompanied  by  great  irritability 
of  system,  which  must  be  com  batted  by  ofMum, 
and  other  sedatives;  or  if  debility  become 
very  apparent,  tonics  must  be  given,  together 
with  liberal  diet.  In  general  cases,  stable 
soiling,  a  course  of  carrots,  or  other  total 
change  of  food,  assists  the  healing  and  resto- 
rative process  greatly.  Ulcers  are  often  found 
of  a  greater  extent  internally  than  externally ; 
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and  when  such  avitiet  extend  in  diffuenC  di- 
rections, they  form  the  sinoses  of  the  suxgeon 
and  the  pipes  of  the  fiurier :  when  the  edges 
of  the  external  opening  are  hardened,  it  is  said 
to  he  fistulous.  In  general  cases,  the  longer 
an  ulcer  has  lasted,  the  more  obstinately  will 
the  yeseds  haye  gained  a  diseased  habit,  and 
the  more  difficulty  there  will  be  to  bring  them 
back  to  a  healthy  state.  The  extental  means 
employed  for  this  purpose  are  usually  three ; 
stimulating  injections,  seton,  or  incision ; 
which  operations  it  will  not  be  neoesssry  to 
ent«r  upon  here,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  de- 


scribe the  moreoonunon  and  important  idoen, 
with  their  treatment,  separatelj.  It  vemains, 
howeTer,  to  state,  that  ulcers  in  genenl  aie 
apt  to  be  treated  by  fitfriers  emmeoualy,  by 
jdugging  up  the  sinuses,  by  which  the  matter 
formed  penetrates  farther,  bringing  into  its 
own  action  all  the  neighbouring  parts.  They 
likewise  dress  them  so  seldom,  that  the  pas 
frequently  takes  on  a  [urooefls  of  deeompoa 
tion,  and  becomes  acrid;  and,  lastly,  they  neg- 
lect to  gain  a  dependii^  orifiee  for  these  odU 
lections. — Blaine. 


Ulc£RAte,  V.  To  disease  with  sores. 

Ulceration,  «.  The  act  of  breaking  into  ulcers ;  nicer,  sore. 

Umbla,  or  Ombre  Chevalier,  «•  A  fish. 


The  umbU  or  ombre  chevalier,  is  very  like 
a  char  in  form,  but  is  without  spots,  and  has 
a  iriiite  and  sUvery  belly.  On  the  table,  its 
flesh  cuts  white  or  cream-oolour,  and  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly  like  char  in  flaTour.  On  February 
11th,  1827,  one  was  brought  me  from  the 
lake  of  Bouiget,  in  Savoy ;  it  was  ssid  to  be 
small  for  this  fish,  it  was  fifteen  inches  long, 
and  seven  and  a  half  in  drcumferenoe.  In 
the  dorsal  fin  there  were  twelve  spines,  in  the 


pectoral  nine,  in  the  vential  ^gfat,  in  tlie  aal 
eleven,  and  in  the  caudal  twentj-four. 

Bloch  says,  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  laky 
of  Geneva  and  Neufchatel ;  bnt  what  I  haw 
just  said  must  convince  you  of  the  inaocorsey 
of  this  statement,  as  I  dare  say  the  fish  exists 
in  other  deep  vraters  of  a  l£ke  cfaazactcr 
amongst  the  Alps.  It  is  a  fidi  doaely  allied 
to  the  char,  and  congenerom  botliin&nn  and 
habits. — .Sir  H,  Davp. 


Umbles,  «.  A  deer's  entrails. 

Under  Tail  Coverts,  «•  Those  feathers  immediatelj  coyering  the  base 

of  the  tail  beneath. 
Under  Wing  Coverts,  s.  Those  feathers  covering  the  wing  imdemeath. 
Unearthed,  a.  Driven  from  the  ground.    To  unearth  a  fox»  is  to  force 

him  firom  his  den. 
Unfledged,  a.  That  has  not  yet  the  fiill  furniture  of  feathers,  jonng. 
Unfleshed,  a.  Not  fleshed,  not  seasoned  to  blood. 
Upper  Tail  Coverts,  9.  Those  feathers  immediately  coyering  the  base 

of  the  tail  feathers. 
Volant,  o.  Flying,  passing  through  the  air ;  active. 
Vole,  9.  A  deal  at  cards  that  draws  the  whole  tricks. 
VoLERY,  9,  A  flight  of  birds. 

Volley,  f«  A  flight  of  shot ;  an  emission  of  many  at  once. 
Volt,  $•  A  round  or  a  circular  tread ;  a  gait  of  two  treads  made  by  a  hone 

going  sideways  round  a  centre. 
Vomica,  s.  An  encysted  humour  in  the  lungs. 
Vomit,  v.  To  cast  up  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
Vomit,  s.  The  matter  thrown  up  from  the  stomach  ;  an  emetic  medicine. 
Vomitory,  a.  Procuring  vomits,  emetic 
Voracious,  a.  Greedy  to  eat,  ravenous. 
Voracity,  s.  Greediness,  ravenousness. 
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Urethra,  s.  The  passage  of  the  urine. 
Urinary,  o.  Relating  to  the  urine. 
Urine,  #.  Animal  water. 


Tnflainnwtion  of  the  kidneys  it  geDenlly 

caused  by  riding  or  driving  a  hone  immode- 

lately,  by  straining  the  loins,  in  making  him 

draw  heavy  loads  or  carry  heavy  borUiens; 

or  they  may  become  inflamed  in  consequence 

of  peritonseal  inflammation  of  the  bowels.    In 

either  case  iHwed  freely,  or  to  frintness ;  cover 

the  loins  with  a  fireah  sheep  skin,  the  fledi 

ride  under,  having  first  rubbed  on  them  some 

warm  embrocation,  such  as  hartshorn  and  oil, 

with  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  or  the  following 

embrocation.     Open  the  bowels  with  a  dose 

of  castor  oil  and  clysters  of  warm  water,  with 

a  small  quantity  of  salt  and  oil,  or  hog*s  Isid. 

I  should  first  have  noticed,  however,  the 

S3rmptoms  of  the  disorder,  which  are,  a  con. 

stant  desire  to  make  water,  without  beJng  able 

to  Toid  any,  or  scarcely  any :  and  the  little 

that  is  diachaiged  is  dark  coloured  or  bloody. 

There  is  great  stiffness  of  the  hind  parta, 

genenlly  mors  observable  in  one  leg  than  the 

other.     The  horse  often  stands  straddling  or 

wide,  as  if  in  want  to  make  water,  and  every 

now  and  then  straining,  or  making  painful 

and  ineffectual  efforts  to  stale.     This  appear. 

ance  often  leads  the  groom  to  think  that  it  is 

a  stoppage  of  water,  and  that  a  diuretic  is 

necessary;  but  the  &ct  is,  that  the  dark. 

coloured  or  bloody  urine  is  so  stimulatii^  or 

acrimonious  that  the  bladder  contracts  violently 

in  order  to  force  out  the  smallest  quantity 

that  gets  into  il 

The  disorder  I  have  now  been  describing 
may  happen  in  various  degrees,  but  still  the 
treatment  is  the  same.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  the  urine  becomes  foul  and 
stimulating  from  high  feeding,  or  foul  and 
mwhdleaome  lioeding.  In  this  case  the 
bladder  will  contract  upon  a  small  quantity 
of  urine,  and  the  urine  may  be  rather  high 
oolonred,  like  beer,  or  turbid,  like  whey,  and 
the  horse  may  appear  to  stnun  a  little  in  vmd- 
ing  it ;  but  this  is  very  different  from  those 
distressing  symptoms  which  attend  inflamma. 
tion  of  the  kidneys,  nor  is  it  accompanied 
with  loss  of  appetite,  or  any  degree  of  fever, 
which  is  always  present  in  inflammation  of 
the  kidneya.  When  the  urine  becomes  thus 
stimulating,  some  cold  mashes,  with  a  little 
nitre,  may  be  given,  or  what  is  still  better, 
perhi^  some  grass,  vetches,  or  luoem.  If 
the  hoTM  is  at  idl  costive,  a  dyster  should  be 
throvm  up.  An  infusion  of  linseed  is  a  good 
drink  for  a  horse  when  the  urine  is  in  this 


The  improper  manner  in  which  horses  are 
generally  fed,  the  early  age  at  which  they  are 
worked,  and  the  immoderate  degree  in  which 


they  are  often  worked,   are  drcumstancea 
which  either  separately  or  conjointly  tend  to 
weaken  the  stomach,  and  disturb  the  digestive 
functions ;  in  consequence  of  this  the  blood 
becomes  foul,  or  loaded  with  ezcrementitious 
matter,  the  greatest  part  of  which,  in  the 
horse,  is  carried  off  by  the  kidneys.    This 
renders  the  urine  more  acrimonious  than  it 
would  otherwiBe  be,  and  causes  the  bladder  to 
contract  upon  a  smaller  quantity.     We  may 
often  observe,  also,  how  the  urinary  passages 
are  stimulated  by  such  urine,  maUng  mares 
appear  as  if  they  were  horsing,  and  cauong  an 
erection  in  geldings.     As  the  hone  is  often 
staling  in  this  case,  and  voiding  but  a  small 
quantity,  and  appearing  as  if  he  was  endea. 
vouring  to  void  more,  it  is  often  mistaken  for 
a  stoppage  in  the  water,  as  it  is  termed,  and 
Sureties  are  generally  given,  which,  if  not  too 
strong,  may  be  of  service.     But  the  best  plan 
is  to  keep  the  horse  on  bran  mashes  chiefly 
for  a  fisw  days,  and  give  twice  a  day,  for  two 
or  three  days,  the  following  powder:—. 
Nitre  .  .  8  or  4  dr. 

Carbonate  of  soda  1  dr.  or  chalk  2  dr. 

Mix  for  one  dose. 

Or,  No.  2,  Nitre,  powdered  resin,  chalk, 
and  levigated  antimony,  of  each  two  dnchms. 
— Ikifiz  for  one  dose. 

If  these  powden  appear  to  disagree  with 
the  stomach  they  should  be  discontinued  :  in ' 
meh  esses  the  e<Mtiial  diuretic  is  more  likely 
to  do  good,  such  as  has  been  prescribed  for 
asthmatic  affwtion  or  broken  wind. 

Retention  of  urine,  strangury,  or  stoppi^ 
of  water,  may  be  caused  by  inflammation  and 
swelling  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  and  thia 
may  be  broi^ht  on  by  ^  peculiar  acrimony  in 
the  urine,  such  as  that  produced  by  cantha- 
rides  when  taken  as  medicine.  The  difiiBrent 
species  of  pepper,  or  grains  of  paradise,  may 
produee  some  effect  of  this  kind.  The  neck 
of  the  bladder  may  be  pressed  down  upon 
the  pubis  by  an  accumulation  of  dung  in  the 
rectum,  so  as  to  stop  the  passage  completely. 
A  clyster  is  always  proper  on  &ese  occasions, 
for  if  an  accumulation  of  dung  be  the  cause, 
it  will  be  speedily  removed.  But  there  will 
be  some  difficulty  in  giving  the  clyster,  unless 
some  of  the  hard  dung  is  first  taken  out  nith 
the  hand.  The  neck  of  the  bladder  may  be 
so  affected  with  spasm  as  to  confine  the  urine. 
This  may  be  the. cause  of  the  stoppage  of 
water  that  happens  in  flatulent  oolie,  bat  I 
rather  think  it  depends  entirely  upon  an  ac- 
cumulation of  dung  in  the  bowels,  therefore  I 
always  ]Hvscribe  a  clyster  in  coUc,  of  what. 
ever  kind  it  may  be.-J^lai]M. 


W  ADDING,  (.  That  substance  which  secures  the  powder  and  shot  in 
loftding  a  gun. 

JVadding — Prnpsr  not  bdng  tdff  enotigb,  Be  anfbl  nc 
lut  dirtj,  cud  too  thiD,  uid  le«theT  ipt  to  uf- 
tan  with  tbc  beat  of  the  buicl,  the  common, 
*nd  perhapi  the  beit  punched  wtdding  it 
puteboud.  Ths  lujir  th>  bora,  the  thicker 
■hould  be  the  mdding,  which  maj  bo  got  to 
uj  nie,  tmotig  the  ditoided  cutting*  of  ■ 
book-hinder. 

Nothing  ii  better  to  punch  jour  indding  on 
than  a  round  block,  laved  out  of  (ome  cloM 
gniDod  kind  of  irood ;  luch  u  beech,  chestnut, 
lime,  Bjcamora,  &&  Lead  u  improper,  ai  it 
wean  out  tho  punch. 

Wadb,  e.  To  walk  through  the  waters,  to  pass  waten  without  swimmiiip. 

Wadkhs,  (.  A  daw  of  waterfowls. 

Wagsr,  t.  A  bet,  anting  pledged  upon  a  chance  or  perfennance. 

Wagkr,  e.  To  lay,  to  pledge  as  a  bet. 

Wagtail,  «.  A  bird. 

I  of  thii  kind  are  fe«,  and  theae     thej  deriTg  their  name.     Tbej  do  not  h^  bvt 


fine  moaa,  o^gTMuiih  gnfjcolc 

heiing  to  the  apple-tCM*,  whii 

proper  fbr  vadAng,  and  tifaieh 

the  utraordinarj  quaJity  of  mi 

len  gitaiy  and  ^nl  than  paper,  nhidi  a]«*jm 

contain!  a  eertun  qnantitj  o(oi"       "— ' — 


an  ehieflj  confined  to  the  continent  of  Eu- 
TOft,  when  the  individual)  are  nnmeroui. 

Tkey  are  ewilj  diitinguiibed  bj  their  biiik 
aid  liml;  uationa,  ai  well  ai  \>j  the  great 
Jength  of  ihetr  lulj,  which  they  jerk  up  and 
down  ioceiauitl;,  (ram  which    '  ~     ~ 


along  the  ground  ti 
and  other  inaecK,  on  which  they  feed  :  tbey 
Ukewiae  feed  on  imall  wonoi,  in  seanh  of 
which  thej  an  freqnentljiemto  flutter  round 
the  hnibandtiuui  whilitat  hii  plough,  and  M- 
low  the  flocka  in  leuch  of  the  Biea  wlucli  go- 
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nenlly  rarrouiid  them.  They  fivqaent  the 
tides  of  pools,  sad  pick  ap  the  insects  which 
fwsnn  on  the  surfiioe.  They  seldom  perch  ; 
their  fl^ht  is  week  and  undulating,  during 
irhich  they  make  a  twittering  noise. 

In  almost  all  languages  the  name  of  this 


hird  is  descriptive  of  its  peculiar  hahits.  In 
Latin,  motadlla;  in  F^nch,  motteuz,  la 
laTandidre,  or  washer ;  in  England,  they  are 
sometimes  called  washers,  from  their  peculiar 
motion ;  in  German,  hrook-stUts ;  in  Italian, 
shake-taO,  &c  &c.-^~Betpiok, 


Waik,  s.  a  carriage. 

Walk,  f«  Act  of  walking  for  air  or  exercise ;  gait,  step,  manner  of 
moving ;  a  length  of  space,  or  circuit  through  which  one  walks ;  a  fish  : 
Walk  is  the  slowest  or  least  raised  pace,  or  going  of  a  horse. 

Wall-byed,  a*  Having  white  eyes. 

Walnut,  s.  The  name  of  a  tree ;  the  fruit  and  wood  of  the  tree. 

Wander,  v.  To  rove,  to  ramhle  here  and  there,  to  go  without  any  certain 
course ;  to  deviate,  to  go  astray. 

Wanderer,  a*  Rover,  rambler. 

Warble,  v.  To  quaver  any  sound ;  to  cause  to  quaver ;  to  utter  musi- 
cally. 

Warbler,  f.  A  singer,  a  songster. 


This  Tery  numerous  class  is  composed  of  a 
great  varie^  of  kinds,  diifBring  in  size  from 
the  nightingale  to  the  wren,  and  not  a  little 
in  their  haUts  and  manners. 

They  are  widely  dispersed  over  most  parts 
of  the  known  world;  some  of  them  remain 
with  us  during  the  whole  year ;  others  sre 
migratory,  and  visit  us  annually  in  great  nunu 
ben,  forming  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
those  numerous  tribes  of  singing  birds,  with 


which  this  island  so  ptentifully  abounds. 
Some  of  them  are  distinguiBhed  by  their  fly. 
ing,  which  they  perform  by  jerks,  and  in  an 
undulating  manner;  others  by  the  whirring 
motion  of  their  wings.  The  head  in  general 
is  small ;  the  bill  is  weak  and  slender,  and 
beset  with  bristles  at  the  base ;  the  nostrils 
are  small  and  somewhat  depressed ;  and  the 
outer  toe  is  joined  to  the  middle  one  by  a 
small  membrao6.-*«B»iMoAr. 


Warden,  f  •  A  forest  officer.    The  chief  warden  of  the  forest  is  a  great 

officer,  next  to  the  justices  of  the  forest,  to  bail  and  discharge  offenderst 

but  he  is  no  judicial  officer. 
Warn,  o.  To  cautioif  against  any  &ult  or  danger;  to  give  previous  notice ; 

to  admonish  to  any  duty  to  be  performed ;  to  warn  off  trespassers  from 

a  manor. 
Warp,  o.  To  contract,  to  shrivel;  to  turn  aside  from  the  true  direction. 
Warren,  s,  A  kind  of  park  for  rabbits. 
Warrenbr,  f  •  The  keeper  of  a  warren. 

Wart,  $•  A  corneous  excrescence,  a  small  protuberance  on  the  flesh. 
Warty,  o.  Grown  over  with  warts. 
Wash,  t.  Alluvion,  anything  collected  by  water ;  a  bog,  a  marsh,  a  fen, 

a  quagmire;  a  medical  or  cosmetic  lotion ;  a  superficial  stain  or  colour. 
Wasp,  «.    A  brisk  stinging  insect,  in  form  resembling  a  bee.     Vide 

Adder. 

Abundance  of  wasps  are  said  to  denote  a  1824,  perhaps  the  worst  for  apples  and  stone 
good  fruit  year.  We  have  remarked  also  the  fruit  that  we  remember,  there  is  scarcely  a 
converse  of  this,  for  in  the  present  season,    wasp  to  be  seen.      In  genenl  towards  the 
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clooe  of  Bummer  they  are  Teiry  numennis, 
pttrtieultfly  in  the  month  of  September.  In 
1821  thejr  were  prodi^ondy  plentifol,  snd  in 


1822  there  irare  ft  gre»t  fimy  of  iImbi,  while 
1824  scaroelj  prewnted  a  soUtBxy  iwp,  evot 
where  they  luoally  aboimd...^of<ler. 

the  sea ;  urine ;  to  hold  toateTf  to 
the  lustre  of  a  diamond. 


Water,  f .  One  of  the  four  elements ; 
be  sound,  to  be  tight ;  it  is  used  for 

Water  raries  eonaiderably  in  its  qualitieB 
oad  tempwature.  In  deep  wellfl  it  rarely 
changes  from  40*^  of  Fahrenheit,  while  in  ex- 
posed streams  and  lakes,  there  may  be  a  vaii- 
ation  of  from  12  to  16  degrees.  Mnch,  eon- 
eequently,  depends  upon  the  watering  of 
hones,  in  quality,  quantity,  and  temperature. 
Hones,  if  they  be  not  violently  exercised, 

cannot  be  too  frequently  watered. 

•  •  « 

Wattr  BirdUme.^^~Jhrocaie  the  strong- 
est and  best  of  birdlime  possible,  and  wash  it 
in  clear  spring  water  till  you  percdTO  the 
hardness  is  completely  removed,  and  the  lime 
has  become  very  pliable:  then  squeeze  or 
beat  out  thO  water  remarkably  well,  till  you 
cannot  observe  a  single  drop ;  dry  it  well : 
after  this,  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot,  and 

Water,  v.  To  irrigate,  to  supply  with  moisture;  to  supply  with  water 

for  drink. 
Water  Crake,   Spotted  Rail,  Lesser   Spotted  Water   Rail, 

Skitty,  or  Spotted   Gallinule,   {EaUus  porcaruh  Linn.;  La 

MarouettSy  Buff.)  9. 


mix  with  it  the  fiit  of  fowls,  unsalted,  ai 
as  ynUl  make  it  run;  then  add  two  taUe 
spoonfuls  of  strong  vinegar,  a  table  spoonfii] 
of  the  best  salad  ml,  and  a  small  qnantitj  ef 
Venice  turpentine.  This  is  the  quanti^  of 
ingredients  which  must  be  added  to  every 
pound  of  strong  birdlime.  Having  drai 
mixed  them,  boil  them  all  gentily  together 
over  a  small  fire,  stirring  the  whole  eontinually 
till  the  mixture  is  complete,  when  it  may  he 
taken  from  the  fire  and  suffered  to  oooL 
When  at  any  time  you  have  oocasion  to  ose 
it,  warm  it  and  then  anoint  your  twigs  or 
straws,  or  any  other  small  things,  and  walier 
will  not  take  away  the  strength  of  iL  This 
sort  of  birdlime  is  well  calculated  for  fioipea, 
&& — Gamekeeper* »  Diredorjf. 


This  bird  weighs  about  four  ouneee,  and 
measures  nearly  nine  inches  in  length,  and 
about  fifteen  in  breadth.  The  bill  is  of  a 
greemsh-yellow,  and  not  more  than  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long.  The  top  of  the  head, 
to  the  nape,  is  dusky,  and  slightly  streaked 
with  rusty-brown ;  a  brown  and  white  mot- 
tied  stripe  passes  from  the  bill  over  and  bo- 
hind  the  eyes ;  the  cheeks  and  throat  are  of  a 
freckled  dull  grey.  The  neck  and  breast  are 
olive,  marked  with  small  white  spots;  the 
sides  dusky  and  olive,  crossed  with  bars  of 
white,  and  the  under  parts  are  a  mixture  of 
cinereous,  dirty  and  white  yellow.  The  co- 
lour of  the  plumage  of  all  the  upper  parts  is 
dusky  and  olive-brown,  spotted,  edged,  barred 
or  streaked  with  white;  the  spots  on  the 
wing.<overtB  are  surrounded  with  black,  which 
gives  them  a  studded  or  pearly  appearance; 
and  the  white  bars  and  streaks  on  the  scapu- 
lars and  tertialB  form  a  beautiful  contrast  to 
the  black  ground  of  the  feathers  on  these 
parts.  The  legs  are  of  a  yellowisb-green. 
The  water-crake  in  its  figure  and  genenl  ap- 
pearance, though  much  lesSi  is  extremely 
like  the  corn-crake  or  land-rail ;  but  its  man- 
ners  and  habits  are  very  different  Its  com- 
mon abode  is  in  low,  swampy  grounds,  in 
which  are  pools  or  streamlets,  overgrown  with 
willows,  reeds,  and  rushes,  where  it  lurks  and 


hides  .itself  with  great  cireumspection ;  it  is 
wild,  solitary,  and  shy,  and  will  swim,  dive, 
or  skulk  under  any  cover ;  and  aometimiea  it 
is  said,  will  sufier  itself  to  be  knocked  on  Uie 
head,  rather  than  rise  before  the  sportsman 
and  his  dog.  This  species  is  very  saroe  in 
Great  Britain,  and  &om  its  extreme  vigilaBoe 
it  is  rarely  to  bo  seen.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
migratory  here,  as  well  as  in  Frsnoe  and  Italy, 
where  it  is  found  early  in  the  spring ;  it  n 
also  met  with  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  no 
where  in  great  numbers.  The  coi^rmatioo 
of  its  nest  is  curious;  it  is  made  of  rosheaaad 
other  light,  buoyant  materials,  woven  and  mat- 
ted together,  so  as  to  float  on,  and  to  rise  or 
fiill  with  the  eblniqf  or  flowing  of  the  water, 
like  a  boat ;  and  to  prevent  its  being  swept 
away  by  floods,  it  is  moored  or  fitstened  to  the 
pendent  stalk  of  one  oi  the  reeds,  by  whidih 
is  screened  from  the  sight,  and  sheltered  frwn 
the  weather.  The  female  lays  fi:om  six  to 
eight  eggs.  The  young  brood  do  not  long 
require  the  fostering  care  of  the  mother,  but 
as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  the  whole  of  the 
little  black  shapeless  fikmily  scramble  awsy 
from  her,  take  to  the  water,  separate  from 
each  other,  and  shift  for  themselves.  Hie 
flesh  is  said  to  have  a  fine  and  delicate  flavour, 
uid  is  esteemed  by  epicures  a  delicious  mor- 
sel Bemek, 
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Watkrcrksscs,  f.  A  pltuit.    There  are  fire  species. 

Water  Cricket  or  Creepkr,  «.  A  cricket  used  as  bait  for  fish. 


It  ii  an  eiTDr  to  (uppow  ttiii  lbs  nma  u 
tke  ead  Wit,  for  thou^  gsserallj  found  by 
.  the  witcr  ado,  ibe  Utter  u  tlmfa  in  uma 
kind  of  huak,  the  creepei  nerer,  nor  bu  orer 
vingt,  ud  OBiuit  tberefon  be  tbe  tWne-tlj ; 
■  It  DUj  be  leapt  bi  the  nine  my  u  the  e*di>. 
Thej  nu;  be  kept  in  alugs  ham,  like  thil 


for  powder,  wilb  gn.Jtl  at  tbe  bottom,  and 
aome  holes  at  tbe  oidea  to  admit  air:  the 
moadi  of  the  bom  ■honld  be  vida  enou^  to 
reeoiTo  a  quart  bottle  eork,  and  ahould  be 


Water  Doo,  *.   A  rough  and  web-fiwted  spaniel. 


The  Gnat  Stmgh  Wattr  Dag.  (Ca 
A^aatiau,  Lnnr.)— .The  great  rough  water 
dog  bai  long  curly  hair,  ii  web-fbotod,  iwiii 
with  great  eaae,  and  ia  eitremeij  naeful  i 
the  iport  of  ibootii^  aquaUc  hinh.  He  baa 
many  of  the  qnalldea  of  the  land  apaniel. 

Thia  dog  lu«  a  great  liking  to  fetching  and 
carrying,  and  inch  ia  hia  esquiaite  aenao     ' 
■meU,  that  ba  will  find  a  paTticnltr  itai 
tbrewnby  hit  muter  to  the  bottom  rf  a  rive: 
he  dlTsi  with  aatoniihing  dexterity.     He 
particularly  nluable  on  board  of  abipa,  aa  1 
ler^wfnnn  the  tide  of  a  veeael  after  any  article 
which  haa  fallen  oierboard,  and  it  tbi;  naeful 
for  recorering  birdi  that  have  been  abet  from 
the  deck  of  tbe  afaip.     Above  all,  be  ia  lively, 
playful,  gDod-tempered,  and  much  attached  to 

Large  Water  Spaniel.  (Canii Inguui' 
lor.) — The  large  water  apaniel  it  about  tbe 
nze  of  an  ordinary  tetter,  but  much  atronger 
in  the  bone  and  tborter  in  the  lege.  Hia 
luad  is  long,  bit  mu^e  moderately  acute, 
■od  bit  face  it  quite  amootb,  aa  well  aa  the 


deep  btir,  DennatiDg  of  Hrm,  tmall,  and  die. 
tinctly  uiapcdcnrli,  not  unlike  thoteof  aw^, 
bit  lul  it  ntbrr  thort,  and  clothed  with  curled 
hair.  Hit  hair  it  very  differently  curled  from 
tbe  great  water  dog  and  poodle,  at  that  of  tbe 
tiro  latterconriata  of  long  and  pandulout  curia. 
Hit  general  colour  it  a  dark  Hver-brown,  with 
wbiteleg%neck,  and  belly;  and  it  tometunea, 
though  nrely  to  be  met  with,  all  black,  at 
vrith  a  Uack  body  and  white  neck  aodlegt. 
Hit  tmell  it  extremely  acute,  and  he  baa 

it  rather  a  difficult  taik,  from  hit  nalnnlly 
lively  diipontion.     He  takei  the  water  with 

luable  dog  in  ghoaling  wild  fowl ;  be  walchea 
with  much  keeimett  and  anxiety  the  motioni 
of  hit  nutter,  and  at  toon  aa  the  bird  ii  killed 
ha  inttantly  pluuget  into  the  water,  fetcbea  it 
out,  and  lajt  it  at  the  feet  of  bit  matter.  He 
it  very  <|uick  at  findmg  the  haunt*  of  wild 
fowl ;  he  it  alto  eaaily  taught  to  fetch  and 
carry  articlee,  and  will  teek  Ihinga  which  have 
been  loit,  on.  which  tcconnt  bo  hta  received 
in  England  the  appellation  of  the  finder. 
Tbe  gnat  water  ipanielhaaaomelimei  been 
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«ni|il(^«d  in  Mtar  htuiting,  but  tt  it  ■ridmn  he 
hu  tha  plnck  to  cwnbu  with  h  Iwsn  mn  md- 
tamrj.  Hs  ii  ui  uiinu]  nitnnllj  dittiii- 
gntikad  Ibr  ■"'I-'"—  ind  docQity,  qulltica 
which  ufi  pourtrmjed  in  hii  coontniuGO,  And 
li  Tamattuble  fothiiUtKhment  to  hit  muter. 

Tha  nUiTB  conntrj  of  Ihit  dog  ii  Spun ; 
hnt  we  canceiwe  that  the  Tiriotj  we  paiem, 
which  !•  ■  lerj  dittiDCt  one,  ia  not  the  pure 
breed  ii  origiuUr  Impodcd  into  thi>  cannti7, 
but  that  It  u  the  prodnce  of  the  luga  water 
dog  and  the  Rngliah  Htter,  aa  it  appean  to  be 
Intermadiale  between  thew,  not  onlj  in  flgnre, 
but  a]»  in  thdr  Dniled  qiuJiliea. 

Tht  Small  Wattr  Spemel,  or  Foodlt. 
(Cam*  AjtnUetu  njitor.)— Thia  niietj  ii 
preaamed  to  be  the  oStpring  of  the  laije 
water  dog  and  tfae  amall  cocker ;  it  baa  all  the 
BfipeaaBn  of  the  former,  not  only  in  abape, 
bnt  aln  in  the  thick  curled  olkj  bain.  It  ii 
■  moat  liTot;  active  dog,  with  an  acute  aenae  of 
ameUi  and  ii  nr;  inicepljble  of  inatructioa  of 
almoat  arery  kind.  Ita  general  colour  ii  wbitei 
^though  rndividuali  are  Bomcdmei  found 
with  black  pucbet  over  Tariout  paHa  of  their 
bodiea.  The  poodlo  ii  TCry  fond  of  ditiog, 
and  can  find  at  the  bottom  of  a  river  or  pond 
any  particular  itone  thrown  in  by  hii  maiter. 

In  Fiance  thi>  dog  ia  a  gitkt  &Tonrite,  and 
ig  taught  many  curioui  tricka.  He  ii  an  eiceU 
loDt  companion  in  ihooting  of  wild  fowl,  which, 
when  killed  in  the  watei, bo  very  (oonreccTen. 

Soma  dcga  ire  man  eaaily  ioatructed  than 

Water  Fowl,*.  Fovl  that  live  or  gel  their  food  ip  water. 
Watzr  Hen,  Coumom  Gallihulk,  or  Moohhsn,  {FuUea  cAlttropNi; 
LiKH. ;  La  Poule  dSau,  Bupf.)  f . 


ath(aa,thMghaUanaaacieirtlydad]a  TV 
poodle  breed  n  the  moatoilnardtnai?  for  sf. 
litudfl  in  thia  particnlar ;  many  ha*w  beeo 
made  k>  naefbl  aa  to  perform  the  comsioii  oft- 
«•  of  a  aemnt,  lacb  aa  to  go  on  oldiliaij 
errandi,  >but  and  open  docora,  ting  beilla,  Ik, 

I  have  tried  poodlea,  bat  alwaya  6nn>d  Aem 
infciior  in  itrengtJi,  Kent,  and  amnge.  The; 
are  alio  very  apt  to  be  lea  aidt.  Tile  Portlaad 
doga  ace  aupeiior  to  them. 

A  watar-dog  afaoDld  not  be  allmnd  to  jmnp 
out  of  a  boat,  unlna  eidcred  ao  to  do,  aa  it  ia 
not  alwayi  Rxjuired,  and  tbertdbie  needleea 
that  he  abonld  wm  hinuelf  and  Bnry  thing 
about  him  wilbont  uecaailj. 

For  a  punt  or  tanoe,  alwsya  make  cbrim  of 
the  amallert  Newfoundland  dog  that  yon  an 
piocate;  aa  the  amaller  ba  ia  tiie  leea  waMr  ke 
btinga  Into  yonr  boat  after  being  aeot  oat;  tha 
leai  cumberaome  he  ii  when  dloM ;  and  the 
((uiclur  be  can  punue  cripplod  birda  npoD  tba 
mud.  A  bitch  ia  always  to  ba  piideiiej  to  a 
dog  in  frosty  votber,  from  being,  by  aatux^ 
leaa  obetructed  in  linking  on  the  ice. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  want  a  Newfoimd. 
land  dog  onlyHaretrieverforoonrtahaatia^ 
then  (ha  esse  becomca  dlflerent ;  aa  ht^t  yea 
require  a  itrong  »tiitt,«i^  that  will  eaaily  tiat 
through  the  young  wood  and  high  graa  will  ■ 
large  hare  or  pheaai  "  ■   "  ~ 
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it  ntbcc  mora  lliMi  u  Inch  long,  of  ■  giccniBh 
j«llov  mt  tha  tip,  uid  reddbh  tovmrdi  tho  IsH, 
whence  k  dngoltr  kind  of  hnmy  or  mnnbn- 
noiu  inbataaCB  ihielili  Ifae  forehod  u  fw  u 
the  eju ;  l}ui  ippendBge  to  the  bilL  is  »•  red 
u  Maling-wu  in  the  braecBng  •euon ;  it  other 
tiiiKB  it  mils  or  &dog  into  a  while  colguT. 
The  held  ii  muU  mi  bluk,  erapt  a  white 
■pot  under  each  eye,  the  iriilea  which  ire  red ; 
■II  the  upper  part  nf  the  plumtge  la  of  ■  dirk 
■liiniiig  oiive  greeii,  iDcIining  to  bn>wti ;  the 
under  parte  are  ef  a  dark  beary  lead  colour; 
*BDt  feathon  bbck ;  tboM  on  tho  belly  and 
thigha  tipped  with  dirty  white ;  long  looae  fea^ 
then  on  tbe  fddea,  which  bai^  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  thighl,  ue  black,  itreaked  with 
white  ;  (be  lidgs  o!  the  wing,  ontade  fsthen 
of  the  tail,  and  tboae  andemeath,  are  white; 
the  npper  bare  part  of  tbe  tbigba  ii  red ;  from 
tbe  kneel  to  the  toei,  the  colouraaie  different 
•hade*,  from  pale  jellow  to  deep  green  ;  the 
toe*  are  Tery  lotig,  tbe  middle  one  meseuting 
to  the  end  of  the  nail,  nearly  three  incbee ; 
thcar  undenideaare  broad,  bein^fiimifhcd  with 
membranoas  edginga  their  whole  length  OQ 
each  sde,  which  enable  the  bird  to  iwim.  and 
eanly  tub  orer  the  tur&ce  of  the  lUmy  mud 
hy  the  (idea  of  the  watcia  where  it  fre<|uenti. 

The  female  makeaher  neat  of  a  laije  quan- 
ti^  of  withmd  reeda  and  rnahea,  cloaely  inter' 
mveD,  and  ia  parttcularlj  tarefol  to  bare  it 
plK«d  in  a  moM  retired  apot,  eJeae  by  the  brink 


of  the  watera,  and  it  ia  aajd,  ahe  nerer  qnita  jt 
without  eoTering  her  eggi  with  the  learee  sf 
the  suxToundiag  herbage.  Pennant  and  La- 
tham aay,  ahe  boSlda  her  neit  upoii  aeme  low 
Btump  i^  a  tree,  or  ahnih,  by  tbe  water  aids  ; 
no  doubt  ahe  may  lometimee  Tary  the  place  of 
her  neat,  according  aa  [Articular  drcumatancet 
may  command,  but  ahe  generally  prefara  tho 
other  mode  of  building  It.  She  lay>  aii  or 
■even  eggi  at  a  time,  and  commonly  haa  two 
hatching!  in  a  laaaan.  The  eggt  are  neariy 
two  inchea  in  length,  and  are  insularly  and 
thinly  luarled  with  rual.coloured  apota  m  a 
yellowiah  white  giound.  Tbe  young  brood 
remun  but  a  abort  lime  in  the  neat,  under  the 
nnrtniing  care  of  tbe  mother,  but  aa  aoon  at 
they  are  able  to  crawl  out  they  take  to  the 


Although  tbe  water-hen  ia  nowhere  veiT 
nnmerona,  yet  one  apeciea  or  other  of  them  ii 
met  with  in  almoat  evei^  country  in  the  known 
world.  It  la  not  yetaacerlained  whether  thoy 
ever  migrate  from  tbia  to  other  oonntrioa,  but 
it  ia  well  known  that  they  make  partial  Bit. 
tJDga  from  one  diitrict  to  another,  and  an 
found  in  tbe  cold  mountiinaua  tracta  In  anm. 


On  examination  of  Be*etal  apedmena  of  thla 
bird,  in  full  feather,  they  were  found,  like  moat 
hlrda  of  plain  plumage,  Tery  little  diSennt 
from  each  other. — Baeidc. 


Water  OusKt,  Watee  Crow,  Dippbr,  or  Water  Piot,  (Slttrmu 
C%tc;tu,  LiHM, ;  Le  Xerh  dlEoM,  Bcrr.)  t. 


Thelmgtbof  Ibi 


lb  of  the  water  ouMlia  about  HTRi  [  to  the  end  of  ita  tail,  which  ia  lery  abort,  and 
I  half  6om  the  point  of  tbe  beak  \  fini  ^  bird  a  thick  and  atumpy  qipeuaoce. 
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The  month  i*  iride;  tin  bill  Uuk,«bont  thtM 

quulen  of  la  tncli  long ;  Oat  URwr  mtadible 
nttber  hollow  in  the  middls  lod  bnit  m  kittle 
downwudi  U  tha  point-,  the  ejaUiU  •»  white, 
ud  IridnhBiil.  The  apperputiof  thebe*d 
ukI  of  Uw  Dock  irD  of  a  do^uh  mgt^-hrowB ; 
the  buck,  rnmpiiapulitn,  wing  eaveni,  beUf , 
Tent,  uid  Imll  in  bbck;  but  vueh  fmlim  m 
thoH  parti  ia  diadnctlf  edged  with  a  houj 
grtj  colout.  The  brewt,  forepart  of  the  neck, 
and  throat,  an  of  a  tnowjr  white ;  ud  the  black 
and  white  on  the  bell;  and  breaat  an  te|ia- 
rated  br  •.  ruitj  brown.  The  legi  and  toea 
an  ihort  and  (ttong,  the  icalea  pale  bloe,  the 
hinder  part  and  jidnti  brown;  the  ckw*  are 
coned,  uid  the  toei  in  diitiuetl]'  parted 
without  anj  membranoiu  inbatance  between 


Thii  lolitaTT  ipedet  i>  remored  from  the 
place  it  haa  hitherto  hoLden  in  all  lyatenu 
among  the  laud  btrdi :  it  onght  not  to  be 
ckMed  an}' '<■'■£<"'  *>*'■ ')"  ou*elt  ud  thruihei, 
to  which  it  ban  no  afBnlt;.  It>  mannen  and 
habiu  iiv  idao  different  from  thoie  Urda,  and 
aic  peculiar  to  iltelf     It  ia  chirflj  bund  in 

Watek  Rail,  Bilcock,  Vblvet-Rdnhbb,  or  Brook  Ot7SEL  (RoOm* 
Aqtiatieui,  Linn.  ;  £«  Rale  ^Eaa,  Buff.)  «. 


the  high  and  mouBtainoni  ^rta  of  thBBifUitrj< 
and  alwafi  bj  Ibe  lidei  of  bm^  and  rock} 
riren,  bat  particularly  when  the)'  bll  in  caa. 
eadea,  or  run  with  gnat  nptditj  among  MmB 
and  bagment*  of  broken  roelu-,  there  it  nj 
be  aeeu  pitched  on  the  lop  of  a  ttone  in  t^ 
midit  of  the  torrent,  Ln  a  conliiuial  dij^ang 
mation,  or  ihoit  courtcaj  often  repeated,  wfaibt 
it  ii  watching  for  tta  food,  wfaifh  oonaiaCa  ii 
■mall  Bihea  and  inMCti.  The  feathcn  of  tfaia 
bird,  like  thoM  of  the  dock  tribe,  are  impiT. 
Tiotu  to  water,  whenbj  jt  u  enabled  to  oaa. 

ing  the  leait  injui;.  But  the  moat  mngnlar 
trait  in  it*  chaiacter,  (and  it  ia  well  ■iilluiiili 
caled)  il  that  of  iU  pntararing  tbe  power  at 
walking,  in  quett  of  iti  pre;,  on  the  pehUT 
bollom  of  a  riier,  In  Ibe  lame  wbt,  aad  nik 
the  mate  ate,  aa  if  il  were  on  drv  laod.  Tbe 
female  make*  her  oeK  in  the  baaka  of  the  ri- 
vulet, of  the  nme  kind  of  material,  and  nearif 
of  the  nme  fonnaa  that  of  the  oonunoo  wits  ; 
and  laji  lour  or  B*e  cgga,  which  an  wUlc, 
li^tly  Uuahed  --■  — '      ■*—-'- 


Thia  Inid,  though  a  diitinct  genua  of  itielf; 

both  the  com  cnlw  and  the  water  crake ;  il 
il  migntOTjr,  like  the  fanner,  to  which  it  ^ao 
bean  >oma  reacmblance  in  iU  aiie,  iU  long 
shape,  and  in  the  tiatncaa  of  ita  body ;  iti 
haunt*  and  tnannra  of  liTJng  ue  nearij  the 
•ame  a*  thoM  erf'  the  tutter ;  bnt  il  diSer*  from 
both  in  the  length  id  ita  UU,  and  Iti  plumage. 


It  wei^a  about  fbnr  01 


■reive 


a  half;  and 


ichea  in  length  and  nxtHo 


in  brtadth.  The  bill  ii  alightlj  ei 
one  inch  and  three  qnann*  long :  tne  uppn 
mandible  ii  dnakj,  edged  with  red ;  the  under 
reddith  orange ;  the  iridn  red.  The  top  ef 
the  head,  binder  pan  of  the  neck,  back,  aci- 
pulan,  coverti  of  the  ¥ringt  aitd  tul  are  bbek ; 
edged  with  dingj  brown.     The  ridge  of  the 
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wiogi  IB  iHute,  Uie  butaid  mng  bwred  ^th 
white,  the  inaide  buved  with  brown  uid  white, 
and  the  quillB  and  seoondaries  duskj.  The 
aide  feathen  are  beautifully  crossed  with 
black  and  white,  and  slightly  tipped  with  pale 
reddish  brown.  The  inner  side  of  the  thighs, 
the  belly,  and  the  vent  aie  pale  brown,  and 
in  some  specimens  ^Mcked  with  bluish  ash. 
The  sides  of  the  head,  chin^  forepart  of  the 
neck,  and  bresst,  are  of  a  dark  hoaiy  lead 
colour,  sli^Uy  tinged  with  pale  rufous.  The 
tail  consists  of  twelve  short  black  feathers, 
edged  and  ti[^)ed  with  dirty  red;  some  of 
those  on  the  under  side  barred  with  black 
and  white.  The  1^  which  are  placed  fiur 
beliind,  sre  a  dull  dirty  red ;  the  toes  long 
and  without  any  connecting  membrane.  La- 
tham says,  **  the  tggi  are  more  than  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour, 
BMiked  aU  over  with  dusky  brewn  spots, 
nearly  equal  in  size,  but  irregular.** 

The  water  rail  is  a  shy  and  solitary  bird. 
Its  oonatant  abode  is  in  low  wet  places,  much 
overgrown  with  sedges,  reeds,  and  oth^  coarse 
herbage,  among  which  it  finds  shelter,  and 
feeds  in  liidden  security.  It  runs,  occasionally 
flirting  up  its  tail,  through  its  tracks,  with  the 
same  swiftness  as  the  com  crake  runs  tlurough 


the  meadows  and  cornfields,  shows  as  great 
an  aversion  to  take  fli|^t  as  that  bird,  and 
has  more  of  the  means  in  its  power  of  disap- 
pointing the  sportsman.  It  generally  ex.* 
hausts  his  patience,  snd  distracts  and  misleads 
his  d(^,  by  the  lei^fth  of  time  to  which  it  can 
protract  its  taking  wing :  and  it  seldom  risea 
until  it  has  crossed  every  pool,  and  run 
through  every  avenue  within  the  circuit  of  its 
retreats.  It  is,  however,  easily  shot  when 
once  flushed,  for  it  flies  but  indiffsrently,  with 
its  legs  dangling  down  while  on  the  vnng. 
This  bird  is  not  very  common  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  is  said  to  be  numerous  in  the  marahes 
of  the  northern  countries  at  Europe,  whence, 
partially  and  irregularly,  it  migntes  south- 
ward, even  into  Africa,  during  the  severity  of 
the  winter  season.  BnfFon  says,  **they  paaa 
Malta  in  the  spring  and  sutimin,**  and  to  con- 
firm  this,  adds,  ''  that  the  Viscount  de  Quer- 
hoent  saw  a  flight  of  them  at  the  distance  of 
fifty  leagues  from  the  coasts  of  Portugal,  on 
the  17th  of  April,  some  of  which  were  sa 
&tigued  that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
caught  by  the  hand.**  The  flesh  of  the  water 
rail  is  not  so  generally  esteemed  as  that  of 
the  land  rail,  and  yet  by  many  it  is  thought 
rich  and  delicious  eating,    >Bewi4^, 


Water  Rat,  «•  A  rat  that  makes  holes  in  banks. 


I  suspect  much  there  may  be  two  species  of 
water-rats.  Ray  says,  and  Linnaeus  after  him, 
that  the  water-rat  is  web-footed  behind.  Now 
I  have  discovered  a  rat  on  the  banks  of  our 
little  stream  that  ia  not  web-footed,  and  yet  is 
an  excellent  swimmer  and  diver. 

Habits  of  the  Water  Shrew  and  Water 
JRat^^JThe  brown  rat  {^us  deownanut)  fre- 
quents  water  and  is  fond  of  swimming,  though 
it  does  not  willingly  dive.  The  water  rat 
{Arvie<^  aqwUica^  Flemiho,)  again,  which 
ia  the  one  alluded  to  by  White,  swims  as 
readily  below  as  above  water,  and  feeds  chiefly 
on  the  roots  of  water  plants.  White  was  near 
the  truth  in  supposing  two  species  of  water 
rats,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  water  shrew  {Sores  cUiatU9y  Sownunr), 
BO  well  described  by  Mr.  Dovaston  of  Shrews- 
bury in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 
**  I  repeatedly,**  he  says,  **•  marked  it  glide 
from  tiie  bank  under  water,  and  bury  itself 
under  the  mass  of  leaves  at  the  bottom.  It 
very  shortly  returned  and  entered  the  bank, 
occasionally  putting  its  long  sharp  nose  out  of 
the  water  and  paddling  close  to  the  edge. 
This  it  repeated  at  very  frequent  intervals, 
firom  place  to  place,  seldom  going  more  than 
two  yards  from  the  side,  and  always  returning 
in  about  half  a  minute.  I  presume  it  sought 
and  obtained  some  insect  or  food  among  the 
rubbish  and  leaves,  and  retired  to  consume  it. 
Sometimes  it  would  run  a  little  on  the  sur- 


fiu»,  and  sometimes  tinddly  and  hastily  come 
on  ihore,  but  with  the  greatest  caution,  and 
instantly  plunge  in  again.  When  under  water 
he  looks  gray,  on  account  of  the  pearly  clus- 
ter of  minute  air  bubbles  tiiat  adhere  to  his 
fur  and  bespangle  him  all  over.  He  only 
appears  at  evening,  and  such  is  his  general 
hiabit.  OncC)  however,  at  broad  and  bright 
noon,  while  leaning  on  a  tree  gazing  on  the 
sun  sparkles,  like  fidry  lights,  in  numberless 
and  eternal  succession  under  the  gentlest 
breath  of  air,  I  was  aware  of  my  little  friend 
running  nimbly  on  the  surfiM»  among  them. 
My  rapture  caused  me  to  start  with  delight, 
on  which  he  vanished  to  security  within  his 

rush-fringed  bank.** 

a       -  a  • 

During  summer  they  reside  principally  in 
holes  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  ditches,  and 
ponds;  but,  as  winter  comes  on,  they  ap. 
proach  the  human  habitations,  and  very  often 
take  up  their  abode  in  bams,  corn-stacks,  &c. 
They  have  haunts  or  runs  in  the  walls  andf 
under  the  floors  of  old  houses,  where  they 
frequently  injure  the  furniture;  and  they 
have  been  known  to  gnaw  the  extremities  of 
infimts  while  asleep.  They  swim  with  ease, 
and  will  dive  after  fish. 

Rats  increase  very  &st;  they  will  bring 
forth  three  times  a  year,  and  produce  from  ten 
to  fifteen  at  a  birth.  They  are  numerous  in 
most  large  towns ;  and  though  they  seek  the 
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fieldt  on  the  approach  of  mmmer,  it  genenlly 
ariaea  from  a  dimination  of  food  about  fiuia. 
houaea,  &c.,  aa  well  as  from  the  inaecurity 
which  they  feel  fit>m  the  remoTal  of  the 
com-atacka,  the  dearing  of  the  bama,  &&,  at 
the  aame  time  that  plenty  of  food  ia  pre- 
aented  abroad  in  the  fielda.  When  a  colony 
of  theae  animala  happena  to  take  poaaeadon  of 
a  field  of  atanding  com,  Uiey  make  dreadful 
haToc 

Theae  animals  will  attack  young  pouL 
try,  and  even  the  old,  if  preaaed  by  hunger ; 
and  their  Tonicity  ia  auch  that  they  have  been 
known  to  fasten  on  the  &tter  parta  of  living 
awine ;  nor  are  in&nta  in  their  cradle  always 
free  firom  their  attacka.  They  will  deatroy 
young  game,  and  indeed  the  rat  may  be  re- 
garded aa  a  general  marauder. 

Rata  become  uncommonly  hold  fit>m  im- 
punity,  but  they  are  easily  destroyed  or  driTen 
away  when  proper  meane  for  that  purpose 
are  adopted,  lliere  are  Taiious  methods  of 
taking  or  deatroying  these  creatures,  the  most 
efiectlTe  of  which  will  be  detailed. 

The  weasel  tribe  pursue  the  rat  aa  fiercely 


aa  the  hare;  hut  the  tat,  vnlike  **die  poor 
timid  hare,**  does  not  resign  itself  to  its  fiite; 
it  is  intereating  to  see  the  small  weasel  attack 
a  large  rat.  The  latter  will  get  away,  if  pos- 
sible ;  but  finding  eaca^  out  of  the  queatiosi, 
it  tuma  upon  ita  invincible  assailant  and  fights 
while  it  is  able,  crying  out  all  the  time.  F^ram 
the  active  motiona  of  the  rat  in  this  ooateat, 
aa  well  aa  from  ita  evident  aoperiority  in 
atrength,  a  spectator  might  auppoee  that  the 
husiness  must  end  in  the  defeat  or  deatmc- 
ticm  of  the  weasel;  but,  after  a  time,  the 
efforta  of  the  rat  evidently  grow  laogind, 
while  the  weasel  may  be  perceived  atiddag 
like  a  leech,  ita  teeth  fast  hold  of  the  nt 
about  the  head  or  neck.  The  battle  laata  no 
great  length  of  time ;  for  when  onoe  the  wea. 
sel  has  got  hold,  all  the  efforta  of  the  rat  are 
not  aufficient  to  dialodge  itr 

The  ferret,  it  ia  well  known,  is  in  gencnl 
use  for  the  destruction  of  rata,  aaaisted  by  the 
teirier;  and  this  waa  a  kind  of  bnaineaa  or 
employment  followed  by  nnmbera  dironghoet 
the  country — Whitest  Seibome — Gsmw- 
keeper's  Direotarp. 


Wattle,  «.  The  barbs,  or  loose  red  flesh  that  hangs  below  the  cock's  bill ; 

a  hurdle* 
Wax,  s*  The  thick  tenacious  matter  gathered  by  the  bees ;  any  tenacious 

mass,  such  as  is  used  to  fiisten  letters ;  the  substance  that  exudes  finom 

the  ear. 


In  this  country,  one  hundred  pounds  of 
honey-comb  will  yield  from  three  to  five 
or  six  pounds  of  wax ;  in  some  of  the  southern 
countries  nearly  double  that  quantity.  Trans- 
parent white  honey  ia  to  be  preferred  to  the 
higher  coloured;  new  to  old,  and  that  of  the 
apring  to  the  aummer  or  autumnal  honey. 


Hie  wax  being  crumbled  or  preaecd,  must 
be  boiled  in  water,  and  then  strained  from  bags 
into  a  tub  of  water.  The  water  being  atrainod 
when  the  wax  is  cold,  it  may  be  collected^ 
boiled,  and  when  cool,  will  be  found  in.  a  cake 
on  the  Burfiu^e.  It  is  refined  l^ 
boilii^  in  &ir  water.    Jf <m6ray. 


Wax,  v.  To  smear,  to  join  with  wax. 

Weald,  s.  A  wood,  a  grove.    Old  Saxon. 

Wean,  v.  To  put  from  the  breast;  to  withdraw  from  any  habit  or  desire. 

Weanling,  s*  An  animal  newly  weaned. 

Weasel,  «.  A  small  animal  that  eats  com  and  kiUs  rats  and  mice. 

ibis  daas  are  their  chlei  charactoistica,  and 
are  alone  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  fieea 
all  other  carnivorous  quadrupeds ;  the  length 
of  the  wolf,  in  proportion  to  ita  hdght,  is  aa 
one  and  a  half  to  one ;  that  of  the  w«aael  ta 
nearly  aa  four  to  one.  The  weasel  never  ex. 
ceeds  seven  inches  in  length  from  the  noae  to 
the  tail,  which  is  only  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  ends  in  a  point,  and  adda  considerably  to 
the  i^iparent  length  of  the  body ;  the  be%|ht 
of  the  weasel  is  not  above  two  inches  and  a 
half,  so  Uiat  it  is  almoat  four  timea  aa  long  aa 
it  ia  high ;  the  moat  prevailing  colour  ia  a  palo 


The  hare  haa  no  enemy  more  fetal  than  the 
weasel,  which  will  follow  and  terrify  it  into  a 
state  of  absolute  imbedlity,  when  it  gives  itself 
up  without  resistance,  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing piteous  outcries.  The  weasel  seizes  its 
prey  neur  the  head :  the  bite  is  mortal,  aL 
though  the  wound  is  so  small  that  the  entrance 
of  the  teeth  is  scarcely  perceptible ;  a  hare  or 
rabbit  bit  in  thia  manner  is  never  known  to 
recover,  but  lingers  for  some  time  and  diea. 

The  common  weaael  is  the  least  animal  of 
this  species ;  the  disproportionate  length  and 
height  of  the  little  animals  which  compose 
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tewny  brown,  rewmUuig  diiiiamon,  on  the 
back,  aides,  and  legi ;  the  throat  and  belly 
white;  beneath  the  comen  of  the  month  on 
each  ^w  ia  a  spot  of  brown ;  the  eyes  are 
<ma]l,  round,  axid  black ;  the  ears  broad  and 
large,  and  firom  a  fold  at  the  lower  part  hate 
the  appeantnoe  of  being  doubled ;  it  haa  like- 
wise  whiskers  like  a  cat,  but  has  two  more 
teeth  than  any  of  the  cat  kind,  having  thirty- 
two  in  numbisr,  and  these  well  adapted  for 
tearii^  and  chewing  its  food.  The  motion  of 
the  weasel  consists  of  unequal  bounds  or  leaps, 
and  in  dxmbing  a  tree  it  gains  a  height  of 
some  feet  firom  the  ground  by  a  single  spring; 
in  the  same  precipitate  manner  it  jumps  upon 
its  prey,  and  possessing  great  fleziUlity  of 
body,  easily  evades  the  attempts  of  much 
stronger  animals  to  seize  it  We  are  told  that 
an  eagle,  having  pounced  upon  a  weasel, 
mounted  into  the  air  with  it,  and  was  soon 
after  observed  to  be  in  great  distress;  the 
little  animal  had  extricated  itself  so  much 
from  the  eaglets  hold  as  to  be  able  to  fasten 
upon  the  th^t,  which  presently  brought  the 
eagle  to  the  ground,  and  gave  the  weasel  an 
opportunity  of  escaping.  Its  activity  is  re- 
markable,  and  it  will  run  up  the  sides  of  a 
wall  with  such  fiudlity  that  no  place  is  secure 
from  it.  The  weasel  also  preys  in  sUenoe, 
and  never  utters  any  cry  except  when  it  is 
atruck,  when  it  expresses  resentment  or  pain 
by  a  rough  kind  of  squeaking.  It  is  useful 
to  the  fiurmer  in  winter  by  clearing  his  bams 
and  granaries  of  rats  and  mice. 

Weasamd,  «.  The  windpipe,  the  passage  through  which  the  hreath  is 

drawn  and  emitted. 
WBATHERy  «•  State  of  the  air,  respecting  either  cold  or  heat,  wet  or  dry- 
the  change  of  the  state  of  the  air ;  tempesti  storm. 


The  weasel  sleeps  in  Its  hole  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  and  evening  is  the 
chief  time  when  it  begins  its  depredations ; 
it  may  then  be  seen  stealing  from  its  retreat, 
and  creeping  about  in  search  of  prey,  which 
extends  to  all  the  eggs  it  can  meet  with,  and 
it  not  unfirequently  destroys  the  bird  that 
tries  to  defend  them.  If  it  enter  the  hen- 
roost  the  chickens  are  sure  to  Ml  victims ;  it 
docs  not  there  often  attack  the  cocks  or  old 
hens,  nor  does  it  devour  what  it  kills  on  the 

spot,  but  drags  it  off  to  eat  at  leisure. 

•  •  • 

Ferociiy  of  Weaseis. — In  the  month  of 
December,  1817,  in  the  parish  of  Glencaim, 
a  labourer  was  suddenly  attacked  by  six  wea- 
sels,  which  rushed  upon  him  from  an  old  dyke, 
in  the  field  where  he  was  at  work.  Hie  man 
alarmed  at  audi  a  furious  onset  from'an  un- 
provoked enemy,  instantly  betook  himself  to 
flight,  in  which,  however,  he  was  closely  pur. 
sued,  and  although  he  had  about  him  a  large 
horsewhip,  with  which  he  endeavoured  by 
several  back  hand  strokes  to  stop  them,  yet 
so  eager  was  their  pursuit,  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  seized  by  tlie  throat,  when  he 
luckily  noticed  at  some  distance,  the  fidlen 
branch  of  a  tree  which  he  made  for,  and 
hastily  snatching  it  up,  commenced  in  turn 
the  attack  with  so  much  success,  that  he 
killed  three  of  them,  and  put  the  remaining 
three  to  flight  The  man*s  life  waa  in  great 
danger,  when  it  ia  ascertained  that  two 
sels  are  a  match  for  a  dog. 


ness 

Effect  qf  Weather  in  water  shoating.^^ 
Fog,  snow,  or  any  other  hazy  weather,  is  very 
bad,  as  it  makes  every  thing  on  the  water  ap- 
pear large  and  black,  and  then  it  is  that  these 
birds  (and  indeed  all  others)  soon  take  alann. 
The  novice  fimdes  just  the  reverse.  Fog  in 
the  fens  and  marshea,  however,  is  sometimes 
the  best  weather,  although  quite  the  reverse 
on  the  sea. 

Bright  starlight  is  the  very  best  of  all  timea 
for  getting  at  l^ds,  as  the  tide  flows  over  the 
mud ;  particularly  if  there  is  a  little  breeze, 
without  wind  enough  to  blacken  the  shallow 
water.  If  a  cold  black  frost,  so  much  the 
better. 

Even  in  moonlight  wigeons  are  easier  ap- 
proached than  in  hazy  weather.  In  white 
frosts  wigeons  are  often  restless.    In  rain  they 


are  constantly  flying  and  pitching.  In  very 
dark  weather  they  are  suspicious,  and  more 
on  the  watch  than  in  starlight ;  but,  if  the 
wind  blows  fresh  enough  to  drown 'the  noise 
of  a  launching  punt,  some  **  heavy  shots**  may 
now  and  then  be  made  by  sweeping  the  sur- 
feoe  of  the  mud  to  the  sound  where  the  flock 
is  walking  and  feeding.  This  may  sometimes 
be  within  thirty  yards  of  the  **  launcher.** 
In  mild  weather,  wigeons  are  generally  scat- 
tered about  like  rooks,  till  after  midnight, 
unless  they  become  concentrated  by  the  flow 
of  the  surrounding  tide.  But  in  cold  weather 
they  sit  thick  together. 

The  first  night  or  two  of  thaw,  after  a  sharp 
frost,  is  the  best  opportunity  for  this  sport  — . 

Hawker, 


Web,  «•  Texture,  anything  woven  ;  a  kind  of  dusky  film  that  hinders  the 
sight ;  the  fihn  or  skin  that  connects  the  toes  of  water  fowls  and  dogs. 
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Webbed,  o.  Joined  by  a*film. 

Webfooted,  €u  Haying  fihns  between  the  toes. 

Weight,  «•  Quantity  measured  by  the  balance ;  a 

standard,  other  bodies  are  examined ;  ponderous 

ness,  tendency  to  the  centre. 

Weight  for  Inehe»^li  may  prove  s 
mstter  of  intelUgence  to  thote  penom  tmcon. 
nected  ^th  the  movementa  aad  teims  of  the 
tporting  world,  to  nndentand  that  the  gnu 
doated  scale  for  a  match,  when  made  £9r 
two  or  more  horsee  to  run  and  carry  weight 
for  inches,  is  that:  that  honet  meaauiing 
fourteen  hands  high  are  to  carry  nine  stone, 
above  or  below  whidi  height  they  are  to 
carry  seven  pounds  more  or  lesa,  for  every 
inch  they  are  higher  or  lower  than  the  four- 
teen hands  fixed  as  the  criterion. 

Example. — A  horse  measuring  fourteen 
hands,  one  inch  and  a  half^  (four  inches  making 
one  hand)  will  carry  nine  stone,  ten  pounds, 
e^t  ounces;  a  horse  measuring  thirteen 
hands,  two  inches  and  a  half,  will  carry  only 
eight  stone,  three  pounds,  e^^ht  ounces ;  the 
former  being  one  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
fourteen  hands,  the  other  one  inch  and  a  half 
below  it;  the  weight  is  therefore  added  or  di- 
minished by  the  height  of  eveiy  inch  higher 

or  lower. 

•  •  • 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  in- 
tention  of  cocktail  rscing  (and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  was  very  laudable)  it  has  become  a  regular 
and  well-oiganised  system  of  swindling  and 

Welsh  Pony,  s. 

The  ponies  of  Wales  seem  to  be  original 
and  unmixed.  They  are  much  esteemed  for 
'the  neatness  and  beauty  «C  their  forms,  for 
the  nimbleness  of  their  motions,  and,  above 
all,  for  being  remarkably  surefooted  on  the 
most  di^cult  roads,  which  renders  them  ex^ 
tremely  valuable  in  the  mountainous  tracts  to 
which  they  originally  belong.  In  point  of 
size  and  hardiness,  they  bear  a  near  resem- 
blance to  the  best  of  the  native  breed  of  the 

Wheal,  s»  A  pustule,  a  small  sj^elling  filled^ with  water. 

Wheat,  s,  Tlie  grain  of  which  bread  is  chiefly  made. 

Wheaten,  o.  Made  of  wheat. 

Wheatear,  8.  A  small  bird  rery  delicate. 

Wheel,  5.  A  circular  body  that  turns  round  upon  an  axis;  a  circular  body, 

a  carriage  that  runs  upon  wheels ;  rotation ;  a  compass  about,  a  trade 

approaching  to  circularity. 
Whelp,  «.  The  young  of  a  dog,  a  pappy ;  the  young  of  any  beast  of  prey- 
Whelp,  v.  To  bring  young. 


finud.    It  behoves  every  gentleman  and 
ef  honour  connected  with  the  turf  to  dis- 
conntenanoe  it ;  and  if  stakes  "for  horvea  nut 
thoroogh.tned**  cannot  be  immediatelj  ex- 
punged from  every  laoe  list,  a  salaiary  clie<^ 
may  easQy  be  put  upon  it  by  weightmg  the 
winners  in  such  a  maxmer  as  could  net  fiiil  to 
bring  them  to  the  pn^ier  leveL      We%ht 
must  and  will  always  tell ;  and  by  this 
an  effectual  bridle  would  be  placed  upon  thf 
nefiurious  cocktails  at  the  commencement  of 
their  career.     Even  in  r^aid  to  the  age  of 
these  suspicious  cocktails,  that  is  often  ren- 
dered a  ^doubtful  drcumstanoe,  as  all  the 
trickery  and  cunning  of  the  men  who  own 
them  are  put  in  practioe  to  aooompliah  then- 
purpose  in  this  respect.    Fh>m  infoniiatiaD 
which  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  a  oodctail 
from  the  north,  which  has  repeatedly  won 
during  the  present  season  (1829)  baa  been 
running  as  a  year  yomqper  than  the  comet 
age ;  add  to  this  also,  litUe  doubt  can  exist  of 
the  animal  being  as  thorough-bred  as  any  racer 
in  the  kingdom.     Moreover,  to  tay  nothing 
of  the  immediate  and  obvious  tuipitude  of  the 
system  of  cocktail  racing,  it  is  piodnctive  of 
continual  and  never-ending  disputes.-^  T^h^ 
Sspoaitar. 


Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  other  hilly  eons- 
tries  in  the  north  of  Europe.  These  *»'*wi« 
are  too  small  for  the  two  horse  ploughs  now 
in  use,  but  few  horses  are  equal  to  them  for 
enduring  &tigue  on  the  road. 

**  I  well  remember,**  says  Cully,  "  one 
that  I  rode  for  many  years,  which,  to  ^e  last, 
would  have  gone  on  a  pavement  in  pvefierenGO 
to  a  softer  road.** — Le  Keux. 
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Whihbrel  (Scolopax Pharopusj  Linn.;  Le  Petit  Courlis,  BuP]P.)*. 


The  whimbrel  is  only  about  half  the  size 
of  the  curlew,  which  it  very  nearly  resembles 
in  shape,  the  colours  of  its  plumage,  and  man- 
ner of  living.  It  is  about  seventeen  inches  in 
length,  and  twenty-nine  in  breadth,  and  weighs 
about  fourteen  ounces.  The  bill  is  about 
three  inches  long,  the  upper  mandible  black, 
the  under  one  pale  red.  The  upper  part  of 
the  head  is  black,  divided  in  the  middle  of  the 
crown  by  a  white  line  from  the  brow  to  the 
hinder  part;  between  the  bill  and  the  eyes 
there  is  a  darkish  oblong  spot ;  the  sides  of 
the  head,  neck,  and  breast,  are  of  a  pale  brown, 
marked  with  narrow  dark  streaks  pointing 
downwards ;  the  belly  is  of  the  same  colour ; 


but  the  dark  sti^eaks  upon  it  are  larger :  about 
the  vent  it  is  quite  white ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  is  also  white.  The  rump  and  tail 
feathers  are  barred  with  black  and  white ;  the 
shafts  of  the  quills  are  white,  the  outer  webs 
totally  black,  but  the  inner  ones  marked  with 
laige  white  spots;  the  secondary  quills  are 
spotted  in  the  same  manner  on  both  the  inner 
and  outer  webs.  The  legs  and  feet  are  of  the 
same  shape  and  colour  as  those  of  the  curlew. 
The  whimbrel  is  not  so  commonly  seen  on 
the  sea- shores  of  this  country  as  the  curlew ; 
it  is  also  more  retired  and  wild,  ascending  to 
the  highest  mountain  heaths  in  spring  and 
summer  to  feed  and  rear  its  young.^-.Be«ncXr. 


Whimper,  v.  To  cry  without  any  loud  noise. 
Whinny,  v*  To  make  a  noise  like  a  horse  or  colt. 
Whip,  s.  An  instrument  of  correction  tough  and  pliant. 
Whipcord,  #.  Cord  of  which  lashes  are  made. 
Whiphand,  *.  Advantage  over ;  right  hand. 
Whiplash,  s.  The  lash  or  small  end  of  a  whip. 
Whipper-in,  s.  The  field  assistant  to  the  huntsman. 


You  that  know  so  well  how  necessary  it  is 
for  a  pack  of  fox-hounds  to  be  steady,  and  to 
be  kept  t<^ther,  ought  not  to  wonder  that  I 
should  prrfer  an  excellent  whipper-in  to  an 
excellent  huntsman.  No  one  knows  better 
than  you  do  how  essential  a  good  adjutant  is 
to  a  regiment ;  believe  me,  a  good  whipper-in 
b  not  lets  so  to  a  pack  of  fox-hounds.  But 
I  must  beg  you  to  observe  that  I  only  mean, 
that  I  could  do  better  with  mediocrity  in  the 
one  than  in  the  other. 

You  say  you  agree  with  me,  that  a  hunts- 
man  should  stick  close  to  his  hounds.  If  then 
his  place  is  fixed,  and  that  of  the  first  whip, 
per-in  (where  you  have  two)  is  not,  I  cannot 
but  think  genius  noay  be  at  least  as  useful  in 
one  as  in  the  other :  for  instance,  while  the 
huntsman  is  riding  to  his  head  hounds,  die 
whipper-in,  if  he  has  genius,  may  show  it  in 
various  ways;  he  may  clap  forward  to  any 
great  earth,  that  may  by  chance  be  open ;  he 
may  sink  the  wind  to  halloo,  or  mob  the  fox, 
when  the  scent  fiuls ;  he  may  keep  him  off  his 
foil ;  he  may  stop  the  tail  hounds,  and  get 
them  forward ;  and  has  it  frequently  in  his 
power  to  assist  the  hounds  without  doing  them 
any  hurt,  provided  he  has  sense  to  distinguish 
where  he  is  wanted  most.  Besides,  the  most 
essential  part  of  fox-hunting,  the  making  and 
keeping  the  pack  steady,  depends  entirely  upon 
him ;  as  a  huntsman  should  seldom  rate,  and 
never  flog  a  hound.  In  short,  I  consider  the 
first  whipper-in  as  a  second  huntsman ;  and 


to  be  perfect,  he  should  be  as  capable  of  hunt' 
ing  the  hounds  as  the  huntsman  himself. 

You  cannot  too  much  recommend  to  your 
whipper-in  to  get  to  the  head  of  his  hounds 
before  he  attempts  to  stop  them.  The  rating 
behind  is  to  little  purpose,  and  if  tliey  are  in 
«>ver,  may  prevent  him  from  knowing  who 
the  culprits  are.  When  your  hounds  are  run- 
ning a  fox,,  he  then  should  content  himself 
with  stopping  such  as  are  riotous,  and  getting 
them  forward.  They  may  be  condemned 
upon  the  spot,  but  the  punishment  should  be 
deferred  till  the  next  day,  when  they  may  be 
taken  out  on  purpose  to  commit  the  &ult  and 
suffer  the  punishment.  I  agree  with  you  that 
young  hounds  cannot  be  awed  too  much ;  yet 
suffer  not  your  punishment  of  them  to  exceed 
their  offence.  I  could  wish  to  draw  a  line 
betwixt  justice  and  barbarity. 

A  whipper-in,  while  breaking  in  young 
hounds,  sometimes  will  rate  them  before  they 
commit  the  &ult :  this  prevents  them  for  that 
time,  but  they  will  be  just  as  ready  to  begin 
the  next  opportunity.  Had  he  not  better  let 
them  quite  alone,  till  he  sees  what  they  would 
be  at  ?  The  discipline  then  may  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  of  the^  offence.  Whether 
a  riotous  young  hound  runs  little  or  much  is 
of  small  consequence,  if  he  be  not  encoun^;od ; 
it  is  the  blood  only  that  signifies,  which  in 
every  kind  of  riot  should  carefully  be  pre- 
vented. 

My  general  orders  to  my  whipper-in  are,  if 
P  P 
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when  he  rmtei  a  hound,  the  hoand  does  not 
mind  him,  to  take  him  up  immediately,  and 
give  him  a  leTere  flogging.  Whippen-in  are 
too  apt  to  continne  rating,  even  when  they 
find  Uiat  rating  does  not  aviuL  There  ia  hnt 
one  way  to  stop  snch  hounds,  which  is  to  get 
to  the  heads  of  them.  I  also  tell  him  never 
on  any  account  to  strike  a  hound,  unless  the 
hound  is  at  the  same  time  sensihle  what  it  is 
for ;  never  to  strike  a  hound  that  does  not 
deserve  it,  and  to  strike  those  hsid  that  do. 

Such  of  my  hounds  as  are  very  riotous  are 
taken  out  hy  themseWes  on  the  days  when 
they  do  not  hunt,  and  properly  punished;  and 
this  is  continued  whUe  my  patience  Issts, 
which  of  course  depends  on  the  value  of  the 
dog.  It  is  a  trial  betwixt  the  whipper-in  and 
the  dog,  which  will  tire  first ;  and  the  whip- 
per-in, I  think,  generally  prevails.  If  this 
method  will  not  mske  them  steady,  no  other 
can :  they  are  then  looked  upon  as  ineoni> 
gible,  and  axe  put  away. 

Such  hounds  as  are  notorious  ofienders 
should  also  feel  the  lash,  and  hear  a  rate,  as 
they  go  to  the  cover ;  it  may  be  a  useful  hint 
to  them,  and  may  prevent  a  severer  flogging 
allerwaids.  A  sensible  whipper4n  will  wait 
his  opportunity  to  dngle  out  his  hound ;  he 
will  then  hit  him  hard,  and  rate  him  well ; 
whilst  a  foolish  one  will  often  hit  a  dog  he  did 
not  intend  to  hit;  will  ride  full  gallop  into 
the  midst  of  the  hounds ;  will  perhaps  ride 
over  some  of  the  best  ci  them,  and  put  the 
whole  pack  into  confuiion.  This  is  a  man- 
OBuvre  I  cannot  bear  to  see. 

Have  a  care !  are  words  which  seldom  do 
any  harm  ;  since  bounds,  when  they  sxe  on  a 
right  scent,  will  not  mind  them.  Let  your 
whipper-in  be  carefti)  how  he  encourages  the 
hounds:  that,  improperly  done,  may  spoil 
your  pack. 

A  whipper-in  will  rate  a  hound,  and  then 
endeavour  to  flog  him.  A  dog,  after  having 
been  rated,  will  naturally  avoid  the  whip. 
Tell  your  whipper-in,  whenever  a  hound  de- 
serves  the  lash,  to  hit  him  first,  and  rate  him 
afterwBids. 

When  there  are  two  whippera.in,  one  ought 
always  to  be  forward.     When  there  is  only 


one,  he,  to  be  very  perfect,  shonld  be  a 
Mni^,  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 

You  vrill  find  it  diflScult  to  keep  your  peo- 
pie  in  their  proper  plaoes.  I  fasve  been 
obliged  to  stop  back  myself  to  bring  on  hounds 
whidi  my  servant  had  left  behind.  I  cannot 
give  you  a  greater  proof  how  necessary  it  is 
that  a  whipper-in  should  bring  home  lOl  his 
hounds,  than  by  telling  you  that  I  have  lost 
an  old  hound  for  ten  days,  and  sent  all  the 
country  over  to  inquire  after  him;  and  at 
last,  when  I  thought  no  mora  aboat  him,  in 
drawiiqf  a  large  cover  in  the  country  whcie  he 
had  been  lost,  he  joined  the  pack :  he  wm 
eaoxeding^y  emaciated,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  he  recovered.  How  he  subosted 
all  that  time  I  csnnot  imagine.  When  any 
of  your  hounds  are  missing,  you  dionid  send 
the  whipper-in  back  immediately  to  look  for 
them :  it  will  teach  him  to  keep  tbem  more 
together. 

The  getting  forward  the  tail  ho>oiida  is  a 
necessary  part  of  fox-huntii^  in  which  ym 
vrill  find  a  good  vrhipper-in  of  the  greoteit 
use.  He  must  also  get  ferwaid  biiuelf  at 
times,  when  the  huntsman  is  not  with^ 
hounds;  but  the  second  wiopper-in  (who 
frequently  is .  a  young  lad,  ignonnt  of  his 
buuness)  on  no  account  ought  to  enoonrage 
or  rate  a  hound,  but  when  he  is  quite  oertaia 
it  is  right  to  do  it;  nor  is  he  ever  to  get 
forward,  as  long  ss  a  sii^e  hound  remaiui 
behind. 

Halloo  forward  is  certainly  a  necessary  and 
a  good  halloo ;  but  iB  it  not  used  too  indisai- 
minately?-^t  is  for  ever  in  the  month  of  a 
whipper-in.  If  your  hounds  axe  never  used 
to  Ihat  halloo  till  after  a  fox  is  found,  you 
will  see  them  fly  to  it  At  other  times  o^er 
halloos  will  answer  the  purpose  of  gettiig 
them  on  as  welL 

Most  huntsmen,  I  believe,  are  jealous  rf 
th&whii^r-in :  they  firequently  locAt  on  bin 
as  a  successor,  and  therefore  do  not  wry 
readily  admit  him  into  the  kennel ;  yet,  ia 
my  opinion,  it  is  necesssry  he  should  go  then ; 
for  he  ought  to  be  well  ^aequainted  wiA  the 
hounds,  who  diould  know  him  and  foUew 
him  as  well  as  the  huntsman,  ■   Bmkford. 


Whirlbat,  s.  Anything  moved  rapidly  round  to  give  a  blow. 
Whirlpool,  s*   A  place  where  the  water  moves  circularly,  and  draws 

whatever  comes  within  its  circle  towards  its  cientre,  a  vortex. 
Whirring,  a.   A  word  formed  in  imitation  of  the  sound  expressed  by  it, 

as  the  *'  whirring  pheasant." 
Whisperer,  «.  One  who  speaks  low ;  a  private  talker. 
Whist,  s.  A  game  at  cards,  requiring  close  attention  and  silence. 

This  game,  which  requires  great  care  and    for  partners;  those  who  eut  the  two  h%best 
attention,  is  played  by  four  persons,  who  cut    cards  are  partners  against  the  two  lowest,  sad 
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the  person  who  cuts  the  lowest  card  is  entU 
tied  to  the  deaL  In  cutting,  the  ace  is  ac- 
counted the  lowest. 

Though  it  is  eustonuuy  for  only  the  elder 
hand,  and  afterwards  the  dealer,  to  shuffle  the 
cards,  yet  each  player  has  a  right  so  to  do  he- 
fore  the  deal,  hut  the  elder  hand  ought  to 
shuffle  last,  except  the  dealer. 

The  pack  is  afterwards  cut  by  the  right- 
hand  adversary,  and  the  dealer  is  to  distribute 
the  cards,  alternately,  one  at  a  time,  to  each 
of  the  players,  beginning  with  the  left-hand 
adversary,  till  the  last  card,  which  must  be 
turned  up,  being  the  trump,  and  left  on  the 
table  till  the  first  trick  is  played. 

No  one,  before  his  partner  plays,  should 
intimate,  that  he  has  or  has  not  won  the 
trick ;  even  the  attempt  to  take  up  a  trick, 
though  won  before  the  last  partner  has  played, 
is  deemed  very  improper.  No  intimations  of 
any  kind  during  the  play  of  the  cards  be- 
tween  partners  are  to  be  admitted.  The  mis- 
take  of  one  party  is  (he  game  of  the  adversary. 
Howevfr,  there  is  one  exception  to  this  rule, 
in  case  of  a  revoke :  if  a  person  happen  not 
to  follow  suit,  or  to  trump  a  suit,  the  partner 
is  permitted  to  inquire,  whether  he  is  sure  he 
has  none  of  that  suit  in  his  .hand.  This  in- 
dulgence  must  have  arisen  from  the  severe 
penalties  annexed  to  revoking,  which  affect 
the  parties  equally. 

The  person  on  the  dealer's  left-hand  is 
called  the  elder  hand,  and  plays  first;  and 
whoever  wins  the  trick  becomes  the  elder 
hand,  and  plays  again ;  and  so  on  till  all  the 
cards  are  played  out.  The  tricks  belonging 
to  each  party  should  be  turned  and  collected 
by  the  respective  partners  of  whoever  wins 
the  first  trick  in  that  hand.  Each  trick  above 
six  is  reckoned  one  pdint  towards  the  game. 
The  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  trumps, 
are  called  honours ;  and  when  either  of  ^e 
parties  has  in  his  own  hand,  or  between  him- 
self and  his  partner,  three  honours,  they 
count  two  points  towards  the  game;  and  if 
they  should  have  the  four  honours,  they 
count  four  points.  Ten  points  make  the 
game. 


TWENTY-FOUR  SHORT   RDLB  POR   LBARNSRS. 

1.  Always  lead  fit>m  your  strong  suit,  and 
be  cautious  of  changing  suits. 

2.  Lead  through  an  honour  when  you  have 
a  good  hand. 

3.  Lead  through  the  strong  suit,  and  up  to 
the  weak,  except  in  trumps,  unless  strong  in 
them. 

4.  Lead  a  trump,  if  you  have  four  or  five, 
and  a  good  hand  besides. 

5.  Sequences  are  eligible  leads,  of  which 
play  the  highest  card. 

6.  Follow  your  partner^s  lead,  not  your  ad- 
veraary^s. 

7.  Do  not  lead  from  ace  queen,  or  aoe 
knave. 

8.  Avoid  leading  an  ace  unless  you  have 
the  king  to  it. 

9.  Never  lead  a  thirteenth  card,  unless 
trumps  are  out. 

10.  Nor  trump  a  thirteenth  card,  except 
last  player. 

11.  Play  your  best  card  third  hand. 

12.  When  in  doubt  win  the  trick. 

18.  When  you  lead  small  trumps,  begin 
with  the  highest. 

14.  Do  not  trump  out,  when  your  partner 
is  likely  to  trump  a  suit 

15.  If  you  hold  only  small  trumps,  make 
them  when  you  can. 

16.  Make  your  tricks  early,  and  be  careful 
of  finessing. 

17.  Be  sure  to  make  the  odd  trick  when  in 
your  power. 

18.  Never  force  your  adversary  with  your 
beat  card,  unless  you  have  the  next  best. 

19.  If  you  have  only  one  card  of  any  suit, 
and  but  two  or  three  small  trumps,  lead  the 
single  card. 

20.  Always  try  to  keep  a  commanding  card 
to  bring  in  your  strong  suit. 

21.  In  your  partner*s  lead,  endeavour  to 
keep  the  command  in  his  hand. 

22.  Keep  the  card  you  turn  up  as  long  as 
you  conveniently  can. 

28.  Should  your  antagonists  be  8,  and  yon 
have  no  honour,  play  your  best  trump. 

24.  Always  consider  your  score,  and  play 
your  hand  accordinj^y. 


MBTH<H»  OF  SCORING  AT  WHIST. 


One.       Two. 
0  00 


Three. 
000 


Four. 
0000 


Five. 

0 

00 


Six. 

0 

000 


Seven. 
00 
0 


Eight 

000 

0 


Nine. 
0 
0 
0 


0 


0 

0 


0  00  0  0  0  0  00 

0  0  00         0  0  00  0 

0  0  0  00         00  0  O^Hoyle, 

Whistle,  v.  To  form  a  kind  of  musical  sound  by  an  inarticulate  modula- 
tion of  the  breath ;  to  make  a  sound  with  a  small  wind  instrument ;  to 

sound  shrill. 
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Whistle,  i.  Soand  mode  by  the  moddstion  of  the  breath  in  the  month ; 

a  sound  made  by  a  small  wind  inetrnment ;  a  small  wind  instmment ;  the 

noise  of  birds  ;  a  call,  such  as  sportsmen  use  to  their  do^. 
Whistler,  «.  One  who  whistles. 
White,  «,  Whiteness,  anything  white  ;  white  colour ;  the  mark  at  which 

an  arrow  is  shot  i  the  albuginous  part  of  eggs ;  the  white  part  of  the 

eye. 
White  Trout,  «.  The  sea  trout- 

The  vbols  bod  J  ii  of  u  elegiuit  fbrm  ;  the 
lUenl  liao  ii  ilnigfat ;  the  colour  between 
that  Bixd  the  top  of  the  buk^  duikj  tod  ul- 
yeij  intenniied  ;  bene&th  the  line,  of  im  ei- 
quints  lilvny  whiteueH;  the  Sm  dom]  Gn 
ia  tpotted  with  black,  and  loiich  forked  ;  tha; 
>eld«n  exceed  a  foot  in  length  ;  when  dre««d, 
their  fletb  it  red,  und  of  m»t  delicioui  flii- 


Their  h 


e  in  rough  ittm^  it 


kt  tha  dd«  *od  ttilt  of  them,  where  il  ■ 

gimiel]}',  and  are  Kmetima  to  be  met  with 

■moolh  gliding  cnrrente ;  they  uv  to  be 

ken  will)  the  hlKk  and  green  hickla  (de. 

Kribed  amoDg  the  itwdard  fliea)  end  tSiti 

gmt  iport  when  hooked  ;  ther  are  ao  itronf 

that  aonw  of  them  will  ipring'witli  the  line  a 

out  of  the  water,  ud  thai  leienl  dnna 

e  they  can  be  landed. — Daniel. 


Whiting, «.  A  small  sea  fish  ;  a  soft  chalk. 

Whitlow,  t.  A  swelling  hetween  the  cuticle  and  cntis,  called  the  mild 

whitlow  :  or  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone,  called  the  malignant 

whitlow. 
Whoop,  «.  A  shont  of  pursuit;  a  bird. 
Whoop,  v.  To  shout  insultingly ;  to  shout  in  the  chace. 
WiBKoN,  Whewn.Whirn,  orPANDLBD  Whew  {Amu Pmelop«,1-i'iti.; 

Le  Canard  Siffieur,  Buff.)  «.  A  waterfowl  not  unlike  a  wild  duck,  but 

not  so  luge. 


Wit] 
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The  bill  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  narrow, 
and  serrated  on  the  inner  edges ;  ihe  upper 
noandible  is  of  a  dark  lead-colour,  tipped  with 
black.  The  crown  of  the  head,  which  is  very 
high  and  narrow,  is  of  a  cream-«olour,  with  a 
small  spot  of  the  same  under  each  eye ;  the 
rest  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  the  breast,  are 
bright  rufous  chestnut,  obscurely  freckled  on 
the  head  with  black  spots,  and  darkest  on  the 
chin  and  throat,  which  are  tinged  with  a 
vinous  colour;  a  band,  composed  of  beauti. 
fiilly  waved,  or  indented  narrow  ash-brown 
and  white  lines,  separates  the  breast  and  neck'; 
the  back  and  scapulars  are  marked  with  simU 
lar  feathers,  as  are  also  the  sides  of  the  body 
under  the -wings,  even  as  low  as  the  thighs, 
but  there  they  are  paler;  the  belly  to  the 
vent  is  white ;  the  ridge  of  the  wing,  and  ad. 
joining  coverts,  are  dusky  ash-brown;  the 
greater  coverts  brown,  edged  with  white,  (in 
some  specimens  wholly  white,)  and  tipped  with 
black,  which  forms  an  upper  border  to  the 
changeable  green  beauty.spot8  of  the  wings, 
which  is  also  bordered  on  the  under  side  by 
another  stripe  formed  by  the  deep  velvet 
black  tips  of  the  secondary  quills ;  the  exte- 
rior webs  of  the  adjoining  quills  are  white, 
and  those  next  the  back,  which  are  very  long, 
are  of  a  deep  brown,  (in  some  specamens  a 
deep  black^  edged  with  yellowish  white ;  the 
greater  quills  are  brown ;  the  vent  and  npper 
tail-coverts  black. 

Wigeons  commonly  fly  in  small  flocks  dur- 
ii^  the  night,  and  may  be  known  from  others 
by  their  whistlii^  note  while  they  are  on  the 
wing.  They  are  easily  domesticated  in  places 
where  there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  sre  much 
admired  for  their  beauty,  sprightly  look,  and 


busy  frolicsome  manners. 

The  tail,  which  consbts  of  fourteen  feathers, 
is  of  a  hoaiy  brownish  ash,  edged  with  yel- 
lowish white ;  the  two  middle  ones  are  sharp- 
pointed,  darker  and  longer  than  the  rest. 
The  legs  and  toes  are  of  a  dirty  lead  colour, 
faintly  tinged  with  green ;  the  middle  of  the 
webs  and  nails  black.  The  female  is  brown, 
the  middle  of  the  feathers  deepest ;  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck  and  breast  paler ;  scapulars 
dark  brown,  with  paler  edges ;  wings  and  belly 
as  in  the  male.  The  young  of  both  sexes 
are  grey,  and  continue  in  that  plain  garb  till 
the  month  of  February,  after  which  a  change 
takes  place,  and  the  plumage  of  the  male  be- 
gins to  assume  its  rich  colourings,  in  which  it 
is  said  he  continues  till  the  end  of  July,  and 
then  again  the  feathers  become  dark  and  grey, 
so  that  he  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  female. 

These  birds  quit  the  desert  morasses  of  the 
north  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  as  they 
advance  towards  the  end  of  their  destined 
southern  journey,  they  spread  themselves 
along  the  shores  and  over  the  marshes  and 
lakes  in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  British  isles,  and  it  is  said  that 
some  of  the  flocks  advance  as  fiu*  south  as 
Egypt.  They  remain  in  these  parts  during 
the  winter,  at  the  end  of  which  the  old  birds 
pair,  and  the  whole  tribe  in  lull  plumage  take 
their  departure  northward  about  the  end  of 
Blarch.  While  they  remain  with  us,  they 
frequent  the  same  places,  and  feed  in  the  same 
mode  as  the  malhurd,  and  are  often  taken  in 
the  decoys  along  with  them  and  other  kinds 
of  ducks. — Bewick, 


Wild,  o.  Not  tame,  not  domestic ;  propagated  by  nature,  not  cultivated ; 

desert,  uninhabited ;  tempestnous  ;  inconstant,  fickle ;  uncouth,  strange ; 

done  or  made  without  any  consistent  order  or  plan ;  merely  imaginary. 
Wild  Dog,  «.  An  untrained  dog ;  a  dog  run  wild. 


In  December,  1784,  a  dog  was  left  by  a 
nxMiggling  vessel  near  Boomer,  on  the  coast  of 
Northumberland.  Finding  himself  deserted, 
he  began  to  worry  sheep,  and  did  so  much 
damage  that  he  was  the  terror  of  the  country, 
within  the  circuit  of  above  twenty  miles.  It 
IB  asserted  that  when  he  caught  a  sheep,  he 
bit  a  hole  in  the  right  side,  and  after  eating 
the  &t  about  the  kidneys,  left  it.  Several  of 
them  thus  lacerated  were  found  alive  by  the 
ahepherds,  and  being  properly  taken  care  of 
some  of  them  recovered  and  afterwards  had 
lambs.  From  this  delicacy  of  his  feeding,  the 
destruction  may  in  some  measure  be  con- 
oeived,  as  the  fkt  of  one  sheep  in  a  day  would 
scarcely  satisfy  his  hunger.  Various  were  the 
meana  used  to  destroy  him ;  frequently  was 


he  pursued  with  hounds,  greyhounds,  &c.,  but 
when  the  dogs  came  up  to  him  he  laid  down 
on  his  back,  as  if  supplicating  for  mercy,  and 
in  that  position  they  never  hurt  him ;  he 
therefore  laid  quietly,  taking  his  rest  till  the 
hunters  approached,  when  he  made  off  without 
being  followed  by  the  hounds,  till  they  were 
again  excited  to  the  pursuit,  which  always  ter- 
minated unsuccessfully.  He  was  one  day 
pursued  from  Howick  to  upwards  of  thirty 
miles*  distance,  but  returned  Uiithcr  and  killed 
sheep  the  same  evening.  His  constant  resi- 
dence was  upon  a  rock  on  the  Heugh  Hill, 
near  Howick,  where  he  had  a  view  of  four 
roads  that  approached  it,  and  there,  in  March 
]  785,  after  many  fruitless  attempts,  he  was  at 
last  shot.         •  •  • 
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Another  wild  dog,  which  had  committed 
devaBtfttioii  among  the  aheep,  near  Wooler, 
in  the  same  county  f  Northumberknd)  waa 
on  the  6th  of  Jnne,  1799,  advertiaed  to  he 
hunted  on  the  Wedneadaj  following  hj  three 
packs  of  hounda,  which  were  to  meet  at  di£fio- 
rent  placea ;  the  aid  of  men  and  firearms  waa 
also  requested,  with  a  reward  promised  of 
twenty  guineas  to  the  person  killing  him. 
This  dog  was  deacrihed  hy  those  who  had  seen 
him  at  a  distance,  as  a  lugt  greyhound,  with 
some  white  in  his  &ce,  neck,  and  one  forel^ 
white,  rather  grey  on  the  hack,  and  the  rest 
a  jet  black ;  an  inmiense  concourse  of  people 
assembled  at  the  time  iq»pointed,  but  the  diaae 
was  unprosperous ;  for  he  eluded  his  pursuers 
among  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  what  is  singular 
returned  that  same  night  to  the  place  firom 
whence  he  had  been  hunted  in  the  morning, 
and  worried  an  ewe  and  her  lamb.     During 

Wild,  s.  A  desert,  a  tract  uncultiyated  and  uninhabited. 

Wildfire,  «.  A  composition  of  inflammable  materials,  easy  to  take  fiie» 

and  hard  to  be  extinguished. 
Wild  Fowl  Shooting,  s.  To  shoot  water  fowl. 

his  prey.  Se^-fowl  niually  feed  hy  night, 
when,  in  all  their  multitudes,  they  come 
down  to  graxe  on  the  savannahs  of  the  ahom. 


the  whole  summer  he  contmued  to  dettioy 
sheep,  but  changed  his  quarters,  for  he  in- 
fested the  fells,  sixteen  miles  south  of  Gaitiak, 
where  upwards  of  nzty  sheep  fell  victimB  to 
his  ferocity.  In  September,  hounds  and  fire- 
arms were  again  employed  against  him,  and 
after  a  run  from  Garrock  Fell,  whidi  was 
computed  to  be  thir^  miles,  he  was  shot 
whilst  the  hounds  were  in  pursuit,  by  Mr. 
Lewel  of  Wedlock,  who  laid  in  ambosh  at 
Moss  Dale.  During  the  chace,  which  occa- 
pied  tax  hours,  he  frequently  turned  npon 
the  headmost  hounds,  and  wounded  aevesai 
so  badly  as  to  disable  diem.  Upon  craiimKu 
tion  he  appeared  of  Newfoundland  breed,  of  a 
common  size,  wire-haired,  and  extrfemely  lean. 
This  description  does  not  tally  with  tlie  dogs  so 
injurious  to  the  fimners  in  Northnmberiaad, 
although  from  drcumstuioes  there  is  little 
doubt  but  it  was  the  same  animal.— 


During  the  tame  of  long  frosts,  if  goii:^  on 
the  water  or  into  the  marshes,  after  the  wild 
fowl,  does  not  suit  the  shooter*s  convenience 
or  choice,  by  attending  the  brooks  and  small 
rirers  that  are  only  partially  frozen  early  of  a 
morning,  and  following  their  course,  he  may 
frt»quently  find  diversion,  and  be  almost  cer- 
tain of  meeting  with  wild  ducks  searching 
both  for  food  and  fr«sh  water;  he  will  be  also 
equally  sure  to  get  shots,  for  they  will  not 
rise  until  he  is  close  upon  them.  In  extreme 
severity  of  frost,  with  hard  and  permanent  snow, 
the  warm  springs  which  do  not  freeze  are  spots 
that  then  seldom  &il,  as  the  wild  ducks  are 
confined  to  these  places  in  order  to  procure 
the  aquatic  herbs  growing  there,  and  which 
are  almost  the  sole  food  that  remains  for  them 
at  this  inclement  period. 

In  following  wild  fowl,  it  is  easier  to  get 
within  twenty  yards  of  them  by  going  to  lee- 
ward,  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  if  directly  to 
windward;  so  very  acute  is  their  sense  of 
smelling.  •  •  • 

The  coast  between  Hampshire  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight  is  peculiar,  consisting,  at  ebb  tide,  of 
vast  muddy  flats,  covered  with  green  sea^ 
weed :  it  affords  the  fowler  "an  opportunity  of 
practising  arts  perhaps  not  elsewhere  resorted 
to.  Fowling  and  fishing  are  indeed  on  this 
coast  commonly  the  employment  of  the  san^ 
person.  He  who  in  summer  with  his  line  or 
net,  plies  the  shores,  when  they  are  overflowed 
by  the  tide ;  in  winter,  with  his  gun,  as  even- 
ing draws  on,  runs  up  in  his  boat  among  the 
little  creeks,  which  the  tide  leaves  in  the 
mudlands,  and  lies  in  patient  expectation  of 


As  the  sonorous  doud  advancea,  the  &ttentiTe 
fowler  listens  which  way  they  head  their 
course : — perhaps  he  has  the  mortifi.catkn  to 
hear  them  alight  at  too  great  a  distance  fior 
his  gun  to  readi  them ;  and  if  he  cannot  edge 
his  boat  round  some  windii^  creek,  which  it 
is  not  always  in  his  power  to  do,  he  despadzs 
of  success  that  night :  perhsps,  however,  he  is 
more  fortunate,  and  has  die  satis&ction  to 
hear  the  airy  noise  i^^proach  nearer,  tiU  at 
length  the  host  settles  in  some  plaee  upon  die 
edge  of  which  his  boat  is  moored.     He  now, 
as  silendy  as  possible,  primes  both  his  pieoes 
anew,  (for  he  is  generaUy  doubly  armed)  and 
listens  with  all  his  attention :  it  is  so  dark 
that  he  can  take  no  aim ;  for  if  he  eonld  dis- 
com  the  birds,  they  would  also  see  him ;  and 
being  exceedingly  timorous,  would  seek  some 
other  pasture.     Though  they  mardi  with 
noise,  they  feed  in  silence ;  some  indistinct 
noises,  however,  if  the  night  be  still,  issoe 
from  so  vast  a  concourse ;  he  directs  his  piece, 
therefore,  towsrds  the  sound,  fires  at  a  ven- 
ture, and  instanUy  catching  up  his  other  gun, 
discharges  it  where  he  supposes  the  flock  to 
rise  on  the  wing.     His  gains  for  the  night  are 
now  decided,  and  he  has  only  to  gather  his 
harvest     He  immediately  puts  on  his  mud 
pattens  (flat  square  pieces  of  board,  which  the 
fowler  ties  to  his  feet,  that  he  may  not  sink 
in  the  ooze)  ignorant  yet  of  hia  snooeas,  and 
goes  gropii^  about  in  the  dark  in  quest  of  his 
booty,    picking  up   sometimes   many,    and 
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pexlia|M  none.  And,  after  all,  others  fre. 
qnently  enjoy  more  from  his  labours  than 
himself:  for  ihe  tide  often  throws,  next  day, 
on  different  parts  of  the  shore,  many  of  the 
hirds  which  he  killed,  bat  could  not  find  in 
the  night. 

This  hazardous  occupation  once  led  a  fow- 
ler into  singular  distress: — it  happened  too 
in  the  day-time,  which  shows  still  more  for- 
cibly  the  risk  of  such  nocturnal  expeditions. 
Mounted  on  his  mud  pattens,  he  was  travers- 
ing one  of  these  oozy  plains  in  search  of  ducks, 
and,  being  intent  only  on  his  game,  suddenly 
found  the  water,  which  had  been  accelerated 
by  some  peculiar  drcumstanoe  afiecting  the 
tide,  had  made  an  alarming  progress  around 
him,  and  he  found  himself  completely  endr- 
cled :  in  this  desperate  situation,  an  idea  struck 
him,  as  the  only  hope  of  safety.  He  retired 
to  that  part  which  seemed  the  highest,  from 
its  being  yet  uncovered  by  water,  and  striking 
the  banel  of  his  long  gun  deep  in  the  ooze, 
he  resolved  to  hold  fast  by  it,  as  well  for  a 
support  as  a  security  against  the  waves,  and 
to  wait  the  ebbing  of  the  tide. — ^He  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  common  tide  would  not 
have  flowed  above  his  middle;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  his  reasoning  upon  the  subject,  the 
water  had  reached  him  : — it  rippled  over  his 
feet— it  gained  his  knees,  his  waist : — button 


after  button  was  swallowed  up,  until  at  length 
it  flowed  over  his  shoulders !  With  a  palpi- 
tating heart,  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost! 
Still,  however,  he  held  fiwt  by  his  anchor  :— 
his  eye  was  eagerly  in  search  for  some  boat, 
which  might  accidentally  be  passing,  but  none 
appeared.  A  head  upon  the  sui£ce  of  the 
water,  and  that  sometimes  covered  by  a  wave, 
was  no  object  to  be  descried  from  the  land,  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  league ;  nor  could  he 
exert  any  sounds  of  distress  that  could  be 
heard  so  &r  I  While,  as  the  exigence  would 
allow,  he  was  tiius  making  up  his  mind  to 
the  terrors  of  certain  destruction,  his  attention 
was  called  to  a  new  object : — he  thought  he 
saw  the  uppermost  button  of  his  coat  begin  to 
appearl  No  mariner  floating  on  a  wreck 
could  behold  approadiing  succour  with  greater 
transport  than  he  felt  at  the  transient  view  of 
his  button ;  but  the  fluctuation  of  the  water 
was  such,  and  the  turn  of  the  tide  so  slow, 
that  it  was  yet  some  time  before  he  durst 
venture  to  assure  himself  that  the  button  was 
fairly  above  the  level  of  the  flood ;  at  length, 
a  second  button  spearing  at  intervals,  his 
sensations  may  rather  be  conceived  than 
described ;  and  his  joy  gave  him  spirits  and 
resolution  to  support  his  situation  four  or  five 
hours  longer,  until  the  water  had  fully  te- 
tired.— J>afM«{_Gi/j9tfk 


Wild  Turkeys,  «.  Turkeys  not  domesticatecL 


One  of  the  keepers  in  Richmond  Park 
informs  me  that  he  has  often  heard  his  &ther, 
who  was  also  a  keeper,  mention  that,  in  the 
leign  of  George  the  Second,  a  large  flock  of 
wild  turkeys,  consistii^  of  not  less  than  two 
thousand,  was  regularly  kept  up  as  part  of  the 
stock  of  the  park.  In  the  autumn  and  wiiv 
ter  they  fed  on  acorns,  of  which  they  must 
have  had  an  abundant  supply,  since  the  park 
was  then  almost  wooded  with  oak,  with  a  thick 
cover  of  furze ;  and  although  at  present  eleven 
mUes  in  circumference,  it  was  formerly  much 
larger,  and  coimected  with  extensive  possess 
ions  of  the  Crown,  some  of  which  are  now 
alienated.  Stacks  of  .barley  were  also  put  in 
different  places  in  the  park  for  their  support ; 
and  some  of  the  old  turkey  cocks  are  said  to 
have  weighed  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds. 
They  were  hunted  with  dogs,  and  made  to 
take  refuge  in  a  tree,  where  they  were  fre- 
quently i^ot  by  George  the  Secorid.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  how  long  they  had 
been  preserved  in  the  park  before  his  reign, 
but  they  were  totally  destroyed  towards  tiie 
latter  end  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers 
to  which  the  keepers  were  exposed  in  pro- 
tecting them  from  poachers,  with  whom  they 
had  many  bloody  fights,  being  fr«quenUy  over- 
powered by  them. 

Though  I  have  not  been  able,  in  any  of  the 


accounts  which  have  been  given  of  Richmond 
Park,  to  find  a  notice  of  the  stock  of  turkeys; 
there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  of  the  fiict, 
since  the  ancestors  of  the  inesent  head  and 
second  keepers  of  the  park  had,  for  many 
generations,  been  keepers  in  it,  and  have 
handed  down  to  their  present  successors  many 
curious  accounts  of  the  fights  which  took 
place  between  them  and  the  poachers,  in  the 
preservation  of  the  turkeys. 

That  turkeys  would  increase  nqudly  in  (he 
park  if  left  to  themselves,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  a  stray  hen  turkey  brought  up  a 
large  brood,  whfeh  I  saw,  and  which  were 
quite  wild.  They  kept  in  a  part  of  the  park 
little  frequented,  and  ^disturbed  would  uke 
a  flight  and  settle  in  trees  :  they  were  subse- 
quently shot,  and  were  in  good  condition. 
Had  these  birds  been  suffered  to  remain,  they 
would  probably  have  increased  r^iidly. 

The  only  wild  turkeys  which  I  can  at  pre- 
sent  hear  of^  are  to  be  found  in  the  park  of  Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  at  Wynnstay,  where 
there  is  a  flock  consisting  of  about  five  bun- 
dred.  They  were  tried  in  Windsor  Great 
i^k,  but  did  not  succeed  there.  A  few  bus. 
tards  are  still  to  be  found  near  Newmarket ; 
but  I  believe  they  have  quite  deserted  Salis- 
bury Plain.. 
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Willow,  #.  A  tree. 
Wind,  «.  A  strong  motion  of  the  air 
lence  ;  windiness ;  down  tJie  windy 

Thick  trind  i8  a  common  consequence  of 
either  acute  or  chronic  inflammations.  In 
some  instances,  it  is  the  immediate  conae^ 
quence  of  violent  or  long-continued  exerdae, 
particularly  on  a  dbtended  stomach  and  bow. 
els,  or  after  full  drinking;  or  it  may  be  brought 
on  by  the  application  of  cold.  It  is  often 
connected  'with  a  plethoric  state,  and  is  there- 
fore very  common  among  gross  feeders,  and 
where  the  exercise  is  not  proportioned  to  the 
work ;  and  more  particularly  in  low-bred  and 
thickset  horses.  The  remote  causes  are  usu- 
ally  increased  vascular  action ;  the  proximate, 
the  deposit  occasioned  by  it,  which  blocks  up 
the  air-cells,  and  thus  interferes  with  the  free- 
dom of  respiration.  The  post-mortem  exami. 
nations  of  such  cases,  exhibit,  in  some  in- 
stances, a  slight  hepatisation  of  lung,  the  con- 
sequence of  repeated  congestions  in  plethoric 
habits ;  in  others,  the  minute  bronchial  cells 
are  filled  with  adhesive  matter,  or  the  general 
parenchymatous  substance  may  be  pervaded 
with  minute  granulations  of  a  bluish  colour. 

The  symptoms  of  thick  wind  are  sufficiently 
known  to  any  one  at  all  conversant  with 
horses,  and  the  rationale  by  which  they  are 
produced  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  The 
capacity  of  the  air  cells  being  diminished, 
renders  it  necenary  for  the  air  to  be  more 
frequently  taken  in,  because,  being  acted  on 
by  a  less  surface,  the  blood  is  not  sufficiently 
oxygenated ;  and  a  sufficient  number  of  air 
cells  not  being  expanded,  a  sense  of  fulness 
in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  induces  the  ani- 
mal  to  make  hasty  inspirations  to  remedy  the 
defect,  and  consequently  hasty  expirations: 
the  force  with  which  these  are  operated,  occa- 
sions the  sound  so  well  known  as  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  thick  wind.  In  this  affec- 
tion, the  obstruction  to  both  being  equal,  the 
inspirations  and  expirations  are  equal,  which 
serves  to  distinguish  it  from  broken  wind,  in 
which  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  entrance ; 
and  therefore  the  breath  is  drawn  in  with  its 
usual  facility,  but  is  expelled  with  difficulty. 
Thick  wind  is,  however,  very  apt  to  degenerate 
into  that  state  termed  broken  wind ;  and  the 
post-mortem  appearances  of  such  horses  as 
have  been  examined  under  thick  wind  would 
readily,  by  an  increase  of  the  disorganisation, 
account  for  the  symptoms  of  broken  wind; 
but  it  cannot  be  the  hepatised  lung  that  is 
changed  into  the  emphysematous  state. 

The  treatment  of  thick  wind  can  seldom 
be  more  than  palliative,  as,  once  established, 
it  remains  permanent  In  very  recent  cases, 
bleeding,  blistering  the  chest,  or  mildly  stimu- 
lating  the  course  of  the  trachea  and  bronchia. 


;  breath,  power  of  respiration ;  flatii- 
to  decoy. 

by  mercurial  fiictions,  to  promote  the  afasof^ 
tion  of  any  deposit,  maj  be  tried.  These 
having  fiuled,  a  preventive  treatment  diouU 
be  adopted,  calcdiated  to  avoid  any  incieaae 
of  the  evil,  as  in  the  treatment  of  broken 
wind.  I  have,  now  and  then,  witnessed  bene- 
fit from  repeated  doses  oi  mild  mercorial 
physic 

Broken  Wind. — ^The  remote  causes  of 
broken  wind  are  hereditary  or  constitutional 
liability,  as  well  as  the  remaining  sufficiently 
long  under  the  action  of  causes  capable  of  cx- 
dtii^  morbid  changes  in  the  respiratory  ovgaaa 
themselves.  A  certain  form  of  body  is  un- 
questionably &vourable  to  its  production,  and 
it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  it  pvovcs 
hereditary.  The  narrow  confined  cheat,  and 
the  pendent  belly,  which  mark  low  bred 
horses  and  gross  feeders,  all  of  whom  are 
observed  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  «re  pra- 
disponents,  by  confining  the  ordinate  action  of 
the  lungs,  and  affordii^  no  reaerve  for  the 
inordinate.  It  must  be  this  defect  in  fiorm 
which  makes  it  more  common  in  marea  than 
horses ;  subjecting  horses  to  a  long-continued 
unhealthy  course  of  feeding  on  dry  food,  as 
chaff,  bran,  barley  meal,  &c.,  &c.,  brii^  it  on; 
or  working  in  mills,  where  much  dust  is 
necessarily  inhaled.  It  is  seldom  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  pneumonia,  hot  fre- 
quently it  results  from  those  statea  of  disor- 
dered respiration  which  succeed  to  it,  aa  thick 
wind,  chronic  cough,  &c  The  proximate 
causes  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  about;  we 
see  that  it  gradually  steals  on  a  horse,  occupy, 
ing  months,  and  even  years,  in  a  sl^ht  ooca- 
sional  cough,  which  ripening  into  a  atate  of 
slightly  impeded  re^iration  on  exertion,  at 
last  ends  in  broken  wind.  We  see  it  also 
follow  one  hard  gallop,  and  we  can  leave  a 
horse  well  one  day,  and  find  him  broken- 
winded  the  next. 

The  symptoms  of  this  complaint  axe  well 
marked ;  the  cough  and  the  mode  in  which 
respiration  is  performed  may  be  considoed  as 
pathognomonic  The  sound  emitted  by  the 
cough  is  peculiar  to  this  asthmatic  state,  and 
is  often  forced  out  witii  a  kind  of  grunt 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  in  a 
short  but  vibrating  feeble  tone  compared  with 
the  usual  cough  of  sound  winded  horses.  The 
respiration  is  conducted  with  a  remarkable 
difference  between  the  inspirations  and  expira. 
tions.  Inspiration  is  effected  quickly  and 
with  the  ordinary  ease,  because,  aa  would  be 
aigued  by  those  who  favour  the  opinion  that 
an  emphysematous  state  of  lungs  is  the  sole 
cause  of  this  equine  asthma,  the  air  ia  sup- 
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poaed  readily  to  And  its  way  into  the  cellular 
tiflauc  of  the  ruptured  air-cells,  where,  becom- 
ing entangled,  it  occasions  that  remarkable 
di^rence  in  the  ease  with  which  inspiration 
is.  effected  and  the  lengthened  laborious  effort 
of  expiration,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  is 
performed  by  two  distinct  efforts,  in  one  of 
which  the  usual  muscles  operate,  and  in  the 
other  the  auxiliary  muscles,  particularly  the 
abdominal,  which  are  put  on  the  stretch  to 
complete  the  expulsion  more  perfectly ;  after 
which  the  flanh  &lls  with  peculiar  force,  when 
these  muscles  resume  their  relaxations.  An 
auxiliary  symptom  is  the  peculiar  flatulence 
of  every  broken-winded  horse,  which  is  strik- 
ingly characteristic  of  that  disordered  state  of 
d%estion  so  common  in  these  cases,  and  of 
that  constant  thirst  also  which  is  invariably 
present. 

The  treatment  of  broken  wind  can  seldom 
be  more  than  palliative.  Whatever  increases 
the  distension  of  the  vessels  generally,  as  a 
state  of  plethora,  or  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
particularly,  aggravates  the  complaint  by  in- 
creasing the  difficulty  of  expanding  the  lungs. 
Therefore,  avoid  stimulants,  and  promote  ngu.- 
lar  evacuations  by  the  bowels ;  abstain  from 
over-distension  of  the  lungs  by  too  violent  and 
too  sudden  exertions,  particularly  after  eating ; 
for  the  food,  although  it  may  be  supposed  to 
pass  the  stomach  quickly,  yet  is  retained  longer 
in  the  large  intestines,  which  equally  press  on 
the  diaphragm.  By  carefully  attending  to 
these  principal  indications,  a  broken-winded 
horse  may  be  rendered  comfortable  to  himself, 
and  useful  to  his  owner.  The  food  should  be 
regularly  given  in  modemte  quantities  only ; 
but  most  particularly  it  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  will  contain  much  nutriment  in  a 
small  space  :  hence  com  is  more  proper  than 
hay,  and,  above  all,  I  have  found  a  manger 
food  composed  of  one  part  bran^  one  part 
bruised  beans,  and  two  parts  bruised  oats, 
agree  particularly  well,  given  somewhat  moist- 
ened, as  indeed  all  the  food  given  to  a  broken- 
winded  horse  should  be.  On  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this  food  a  horse  will  need  but 
Tery  little  hay,  and  what  he  does  have  should 
be  of  the  oldest  and  best  kind,  and  principally 
given  at  night  as  a  condiment  to  the  com. 
When  they  can  be  got,  give  also  carrots,  man- 
gel wurzel,  Swedish  turnips,  parsnepe,  or 
cooked  potatoes,  which  feeding  will  be  found 
to  combine  both  medicine  and  nutriment,  and 
render  little  water  necessary.  Turning  out  to 
grass  commonly  aggravates  the  symptoms  of 
broken  wind ;  but  a  daily  run  on  a  very  short 
pasture  is  generally  found  advantageous,  and  a 
nc^ect  of  moderate  exercise  aggravates  the 
complaint  greatly ;  vratter  should  be  sparingly 
given,  particularly  in  the  working  hours :  at 
night,  a  moderate  quantity  may  and  should  be 
allowed,  but  on  no  account  let  the  broken- 
winded   horse  drink   his  fill  at  a  pond  or 


trough.  Medicinally,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  bleed  when  the  occasional  symptoms  run 
high;  and  benefit  has  been  received  from 
daily  doses  of  foxglove  under  these  circum- 
stances. I  have  also  administered  antimony 
and  nitre  with  advantage. 

Modes  of  distinguishing  aoundnen  and 
unsoundness  of  the  Wind, — ^These  various 
affections  of  the  wind  are  very  important  to 
the  veterinarian,  nor  can  he  be  too  well  in- 
formed  of  the  appearances  that  characterise 
each  distinctly;  because,  as  their  existence 
affects  the  l^pll  soundness  of  horses,  so  he 
will  be  very  often  forced  to  decide  perempto- 
rily  on  very  slight  appearances.  To  detect 
thick  wind  it  is  generally  necessary  that  some 
time  be  spent  with  the  horse ;  and  it  is  often 
requisite  that  he  should  be  examined  under 
various  circumstances.  Does  he  bear  mode- 
rate  exercise,  immediately  after  eating  or 
drinking,  without  blowing  high?  Does  he 
cough  in  BO  doing,  or  is  he  observed  to  do  it 
on  every  change  of  position,  or  temperature; 
particularly  after  drinking?  And  does  he 
when  in  the  stable,  field,  or  when  completely 
at  rest,  occasionally  cough  short,  hollow,  and 
not  followed  by  thiB,t  firm  effort  we  call  clear, 
ing  afterwards  ?  In  such  a  case  the  horse  has 
chronic  cough ;  and  as  his  breathing  is  more 
or  less  accelerated  beyond  the  ordinary  stand- 
ard,  he  is  more  or  less  thick-winded  also. 
Roaring  may  be  immediately  detected  by  a 
brisk  g^lop ;  but  the  person  who  is  to  judge 
of  its  existence  should  be  on  the  ground,  and 
the  horse  should  pass  him  several  times,  but 
without  restraint;  for  I  have  seen  horses 
whipped  into  a  momentary  cessation  of  the 
roaring. 

Broken  wind  can  hardly  be  mistaken ;  the 
cough  accompanying  it  conveys  a  peculiar 
sound ;  it  Is  short,  vibrates  within,  and  is 
comlnned  with  a  grantii^f  effort,  more  parti- 
cularly observable  on  any  sudden  motion  or 
surprise ;  to  produce  which,  dealen  hold  up 
the  horse^s  head,  and  then  either  strike,  or 
pretend  to  strike,  him  suddenly,  or  kick  him, 
which  usually  elicits  this  peculiar  granting 
sound.  The  breathing  is  hurried  in  the  ex- 
treme  by  exertion,  and  is  remarkable  by  being 
made  up  of  three  efforts  instead  of  two.  In 
the  first,  the  air  is  drawn  in  naturally,  and 
the  flanks  fill  up  as  usual;  but  in  the  next, 
the  falling  of  the  flanks,  i^in  to  expel  the  air, 
is  most  unusual;  for  it  is  not  done  with  a 
gradual  contraction  of  the  muscles,  but  takes 
place  at  once  by  a  momentary  effort ;  and  then 
a  third  action  takes  place,  which  is  a  slow 
but  strong  drawing  up  of  the  muscles  of  the 
beUy,  as  though  to  press  out  remaining  air. 
Broken-winded  horses  are  also  observed  to  be 
peculiarly  greedy  after  water;  and  a  little 
hurried  motion  distends  the  nostrils,  and  pro. 
duces  evident  distresB.— £20«n«. 
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WiNDGALL,  8,  Windgalls  are  soft,  yielding,  flatulent  tumonrB  or  bladders, 
full  of  corrupt  jelly,  which  grow  upon  each  side  of  the  fetlock  joints,  and 
are  so  painful  in  hot  weather  and  hard  ways,  that  they  make  a  horse  to 
halt. 

Windgalls  consift  of  distended  buns  mo. 
cone,  which  haye  been  described  as  small 
bags  or  sacs  filled  with  synoviA;  and  inter- 
posed between  tendons  and  the  parts  upon 
which  they  moTe ;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
Windgalls    seldom   occasion  lameness,  and 


rarely  disappear  even  after  blistering  and ; 
Firing  and  long  rest  are  the  most  likely  m< 
of  strengthening  the  parts.  In  cases  where 
no  inoonyenienoe  is  felt  from  than  this  se. 
vere  operation  is  not  advisable,  but  the  Icga 
may  be  kept  bandaged.— FFAtte. 


WiNDGUK,  8.  A  gun  which  discharges  a  hullet  by  means  of  wind  com- 
pressed ;  the  air  gun. 

Wing,  #•  The  limb  of  a  bird  by  which  it  flies ;  a  &n  to  winnow ;  fiight» 
passage  by  the  wing ;  the  side  bodies  of  an  army ;  any  side  piece. 


The  bastsrd  wings  (alula  spuriay  Linn.) 
are  three  or  five  quiU-Uke  feaUiers,  placed  at 
a  small  joint  rising  at  the  middle  psrt  of  the 
wing. 

The  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings,  (tetriees 
prinuBf  Limn.)  are  small  feathers  that  lie  in 
several  rows  on  the  bones  of  the  wings.  The 
under  coverts  are  those  that  line  the  inside  of 
the  wings. 

The  greater  coverts,  (tetriees  teeuruUgy 
Linn.)  are  the  fNtthers  that  lie  immediately 
over  the  quiU  feathers  snd  the  secondaries. 

The  primores  or  primary  quiUs,  (primoree 


Linn.)  are  the  laigest  feathers  of  the  wings  ; 
they  rise  from  the  first  bone. 

The  secondaries,  or  seeondary  quiUs  (seeon- 
daruB,  Linn.)  axe  those  that  rise  firom  the  ae- 
cond  bone. 

The  tertials  take  their  rise  from  the  ae. 
cond  bone,  at  the  elbow  joint,  forming  a  eon- 
tinuation  of  the  secondsnes,  and  seem  to  do 
the  same  with  the  scapnlsrs,  which  lie  over 
them.  These  feathers  sre  so  loi^  in  some  of 
the  soolopaz  and  tringa  geneia,  that  when 
the  bird-  is  flying  they  give  it  the  appeaxanoe 
of  having  four  ymB^gji—Moniaffu. 


Wing,  v.  To  furnish  with  wings ;  to  enable  to  fly ;  to  nudm  a  bird  by 

hitting  the  wing ;  to  supply  with  side  bodies. 
Winged,  o.    Furnished  with  wings ;  flying ;  swift,  rapid  ;  hurt  in  the 

wing. 
Wipe,  v.  To  cleanse  by  rubbing  with  something  soft ;  to  take  away  by 

tersion. 
Wire,  «.  Metal  drawn  into  slender  threads. 
Wisp,  «.  A  small  bundle,  as  of  hay  or  straw. 
Withers,  «.   Is  the  joining  of  the  shoulder-bones  at  the  bottom  of  the 

neck  and  mane. 


Fistula  qf  d^  Withers.^T\as  disease 
comes  by  very  severe  bruises  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  saddle,  which  being  neglected  and 
repeated  from  time  to  time,  produces  at  length 
an  inflammation  of  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  dorsal  vertebra.  A  deep-seated  abscess  is 
the  consequence,  and  the  matter  penetrates  in 
diflerent  directions  before  it  arrives  at  the 
aurfiice,  where  at  length  it  causes  a  tiunour, 
which  is  very  different  from  a  common  ab- 
scess, and  requires  always  a  considerable  time 
to  be  cured.  To  give  vent  to  the  matter  is 
the  first  object,  and  when  that  hss  been  done, 
the  extent  of  the  injury  must  be  ascertained. 


When  this  cannot  be  done,  and  this  is  some- 
times the  case,  the  caustic  tents  must  be  in- 
troduoed,  as  I  have  described  in  U&e  chapter 
on  wounds  and  bruises ;  and  when  the  sloqgh 
or  core  which  this  causes,  has  separated,  whkh 
will  generally  be  in  three  or  four  dajrs,  the 
finger  should  be  introducedas  weU  as  a  probe, 
and  the  direction  of  the  sinuses  aacertained. 
A  dependii^  opening  for  the  matter  to  run  off 
freely  must  always  be  obtained,  by  cutting 
open  the  part  freely.  If  a  dean  sora  has 
been  thus  produced,  or  if  it  can  be  aaoer. 
tained  that  there  are  no  more  sinuses  w  pipes, 
the  cure  may  bo  effected  by  mild  dressings, 
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the  probe.  When  this  is  the  cue  the  bare 
bone  most  be  acnped  with  a  suitable  instni- 
ment,  and  then  dressed  with  tincture  of 
myrrh ;  after  this  the  wound  will  readily  heal 
by  oontinuii^  to  dress  it  with  tinctare  of 
myrrh  or  digestive  ointment,  accordii^  to  the 
directions  given  on  wounds. — White, 


or  tents  of  digestive  ointment,  tinctare  of 
myrrh,  && ;  but  this  is  seldom  the  case,  and 
repeated  dressings  with  caustic  tents  are  gene- 
rally necessary.  As  soon  as  the  bottom  of 
the  sore  is  arrived  at,  it  will  often  be  found 
that  the  tops  of  the  spinous  processes  or  the 
ligament  covering  them  have  been  injured, 
and  the  haze  bone  may  be  distinctly  felt  with 

WiTHERWRUNGy  «.  An  injury  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  horse,  or  by  a  sad- 
dle being  unfit,  especially  when  the  bows  are  too  wide. 

WoAD,  8*  A  plant  cultivated  in  England  for  the  use  of  dyers,  who  use  it 
for  laying  the  foundation  of  many  colours. 

WoLFDOG,  #.  A  dog  of  a  very  large  breed,  kept  to  guard  sheep ;  a  dog 
bred  between  a  dog  and  a  wolf. 

Woodcock,  (Scolopax  rusHcoloy  hivjx.;  La  Seccusey  Buff.)  ».  A  bird  of 
passage  with  a  long  bill. 

distance,  blended  together  and  confused,  which 
makes  the  bird  appear  exactly  like  the  withered 
stalks  and  leaves  of  ferns,  sticks,  moss  and 
grasses,  which  form  the  back  ground  of  the 
scenery  by  which  it  is  sheltered  in  its  moist 
and  solitary  retreats.  The  sportsman  only 
being  accustomed  to  it,  is  enabled  to  discover 
it,  and  his  leading  marks  are  his  full  dark  eye, 
and  glossy  silver  white-tipped  tail.  In  plumage 
the  female  difiers  very  Uttlc  from  the  noale, 
and,  like  most  other  birds,  only  by  being  less 
brilliant  in  her  colours. 

The  flesh  of  the  woodcock  is  held  in  very 
high  estimation,  and  hence  it  is  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  sportsman.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  notice,  that  in  cooking  it,  the  entrails 
are  not  drawn,  but  roasted  within  the  bird, 
from  whence  they  drop  out  with  the  gravy, 
upon  slices  of  toasted  bread,  and  are  relished 
as  a  delicious  kind  of  s^uce. 

The  woodcock  is  migratory,  and  in  diffa- 
ent  seasons  is  said  to  inhabit  every  climate : 
it  leaves  the  countries  bordering  upon  the 
Baltic,  in  the  autumn  and  setting  in  of  win. 
ter,  on  its  route  to  this  country.  They  do 
not  come  in  large  flocks,  but  keep  dropping 
in  upon  our  shores  singly,  or  sometimes  in 
pairs,  from  the  banning  of  October  till  De- 
cember. They  must  have  the  instinctive 
precaution  of  landing  only  in  the  night,  or  in 
dark  misty  weather,  for  they  are  never  seen 
to  arrive,  but  are  frequently  discovered  the 
next  morning  in  any  ditch  which  affords  shoL 
ter,  and  particularly  after  the  extraordinary 
fatigue  occasioned  by  the  adverse  gales  which 
they  often  have  to  encounter  in  their  aerial 
voyage.  They  do  not  remain  on  the  shores  to 
take  their  rest  longer  than  a  day,  but  com- 
monly find  themselves  sufficiently  recruited 
in  that  time  to  proceed  inland  to  the  very  same 
haunts  which  they  left  the  preceding  season. 
In  temperate  weather  they  retire  to  the  mossy 


The  woodcock  measures  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  and  twenty-six  in  breadth,  and  gene- 
rally  weighs  about  twelve  ounces.  The  shape 
ci  the  head  is  remarkable,  being  rather  tri- 
angular than  round,  with  the  eyes  placed 
near  the  top,  and  the  ears  very  forvrard,  nearly 
on  a  line  with  the  comers  of  the  mouth. 
The  upper  mandible,  which  measures  about 
three  inches,  is  furrowed  nearly  its  whole 
length,  and  at  the  tip  it  projects  beyond,  and 
hai^  over  the  under  one,  ending  in  a  kind  of 
knob,  which,  like  those  of  others  of  the  same 
genus,  is  susceptible  of  th?  finest  feeling,  and 
calculated  by  that  means,  aided,  perh^w  by 
acute  smell,  to  find  the  snudl  worms  in  the 
soft  moist  grounds  fit>m  whence  it  extracts 
them  with  its  sharp-pointod  tongue.  With 
the  bill  it  also  turns  over  and  tosses  the  fallen 
leaves  in  search  of  the  insects  which  shelter 
underneath.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  of  an 
ash  colour,  the  nape  and  the  back  part 
of  its  neck  black,  marked  with  three  bars 
of  rusty  red  :  a  black  line  extends  from  the 
comers  of  the  mouth  to  the  eyes,  the  or- 
bits of  which  are  pale  buff;  the  whole  under 
parts  are  yellowish  white,  numerously  barred 
with  dark  waved  lines.  The  tail  consists  of 
twelve  feathers,  which,  like  the  quills,  are 
black,  and  indented  across  with  reddish  spots 
on  the  edges ;  the  tip  is  ash-coloured  above, 
and  of  a  glossy  white  below.  The  1^  are 
short,  feathered  to  the  knees,  and,  in  some, 
are  of  a  bluish  cast,  in  others,  of  a  sallow 
flesh  colour.  The  upper  parts  of  the  plumage 
are  so  marbled,  spotted,  barred,  streaked  and 
Tari^ated,  that  to  describe  them  with  accu- 
racy would  be  difficult  and  tedious.  The 
colours  consisting  of  black,  white,  grey,  ash, 
red,  brown,  rufous,  and  yellow,  are  so  dis- 
posed  in  rows,  crossed,  and  broken  at  inter- 
vals by  lines  and  marks  of  different  shapes, 
that  the  whole  seems  to  the  eye,  at  a  little 
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moon  and  Iiigli  blook  moantainoiia  ports  of 
tho  country ;  but  u  soon  as  the  frost  sets  in, 
and  tho  snow  bq(ins  to  &U,  they  return  to 
lower  and  wanner  situations,  where  they 
meet  with  boggy  grounds  and  springs,  and 
little  oozing  mossy  rills  which  are  rarely 
frozen,  and  seek  the  shelter  of  the  close 
bushes  of  holly,  furze,  and  brakes,  in  the 
woody  glens,  or  hollow  dells  which  are  covered 
with  underwood :  there  they  remain  concealed 
during  the  day,  and  remove  to  different  haunts 
and  feed  only  in  the  night  From  the  b^n- 
ning  of  March  to  the  end  of  that  month,  or 
sometimes  to  the  middle  of  April,  they  keep 
drawing  towards  the  coasts,  and  avail  them- 
selves  of  the  first  fiur  wind  to  return  to  their 
native  woods :  should  it  happen  to  continue 
long  to  blow  adversely,  they  sre  thereby  do- 
tained ;  and  as  their  numbers  increase,  they 
are  more  easily  found  and  destroyed  by  the 
merciless  sportsman. 

The  female  makes  her  nest  on  the  ground, 
generally  at  the  root  or  stump  of  a  decayed 
tree;  it  is  csrelessly  formed  of  a  few  dried 
fibres  and  leavea,  upon  which  she  lays  four  or 
five  eggiy  larger  than  those  of  a  pigeon,  of  a 
rusty  grey  colour,  blotched  and  marked  with 
dusky  spots.  The  young  leave  the  nest  as 
soon  as  they  are  freed  from  the  shell,  but  the 
parent  birds  continue  to  attenid  and  assist  them 
until  they  can  provide  for  themselves.  Buf- 
fon  says  they  sometimes  take  a  weak  one  un- 
der their  throat,  and  convey  it  more  than  a 
thousand  paces. 

Latham  mentions  three  varieties  of  British 
woodcocks :  in  the  first  the  head  is  of  a  pale 
red,  body  white,  and  the  wings  brown ;  the 
second  ip  of  a  dun,  or  rather  cream  colour ; 
and  the  third  of  a  pure  white.  Dr.  Ueysham, 
in  his  catalogue  of  Cumberland  animals,  men. 
tions  his  having  met  with  one,  the  general 
colour  of  which  was  a  fine  pale  ash,  with  fre- 
quent bars  of  a  very  delicate  rufous;  tail 
brown,  tipped  with  white ;  and  the  bill  and 
legs  fiesh  colour.  In  addition  to  these,  some 
other  varieties  are  taken  notice  of  by  the  late 
Marmaduke  Tunstall,  Esq.  of  Wycliff,  in  his 
interleaved  books  ou  ornithology. 

Latham  and  Pennant  assert  that  some 
woodcocks  deviate  from  the  course  which 
nature  seems  to  have  taught  their  species,  by 
remaining  throughout  the  year  and  breeding 
in  this  country  ;  and  this  assertion  Mr.  Tun- 
stall corroborates  by  such  a  number  of  well 
authenticated  instances,  that  the  fact  is  un^ 
questionable. 

When  the  woodcock  is  pursued  by  the 
sportsman,  its  flight  is  very  rapid  but  short,  as 
it  drops  behind  the  first  suitable  sheltering 
coppice  with  great  suddenness,  and  in  order  to 
elude  discovery  runs  swiftly  off,  in  quest  of 
some  place  where  it  may  hide  itself  in  greater 
security.  •  •  • 


To  describe  the  varioui  methods  wlucli  are 
inactiaed  by  fowlers  to  catch  this  bird  would 
be  tedious ;  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
notice  those  most  commonly  in  use,  and 
against  which  it  does  not  seem  to  be  equally 
on  its  guard  as  against  the  gnn.  It  ia  easOy 
caught  in  the  nets,  traps,  and  ^ringea,  whkh 
are  placed  in  its  accustomed  runs  or  paths,  aa 
its  suspicions  are  all  lulled  into  secmity  bj 
the  silence  of  the  night;  and  it  will  not  fly  or 
leap  over  any  obstacles  which  are  placed  in 
its  way,  while  it  is  in  quest  of  its  food ;  there- 
fore in  those  places  barriers  and  avenues 
formed  of  sticks,  stones,  &c.,  are  canairucied, 
BO  as  to  lure  it  into  the  &tsl  openii^  wheiw 
it  is  entnq>ped  ;  in  like  manner,  a  low  fence 
made  of  the  tops  of  broom  stuck  into  the 
ground  across  the  wet  furrow  of  a  fleLd,  or  a 
runner  from  a  spring  which  is  not  frozen,  is 
sufiSdent  to  stay  its  progresa,  and  to  make  it 
seek  from  side  to  side  for  an  opening  througli 
which  it  may  pass,  and  there  it  seldom 
the  noose  that  is  set  to  secure  iu 


They  leave  the  north  with  the  firrt  froat, 
and  travel  slowly  south  till  they  oome  to  their 
accustomed  winter  quarters,  they  do  not  ns«. 
ally  make  a  quick  voyage,  but  fly  from  wood 
to  wood,  reposing  and  feedii^  on  thar  jour- 
ney, they  prefer  for  their  haunts  woods  near 
marshes  or  morasses;  they  hide  tbcmaelvea 
under  thick  bushes  in  the  day,  and  fly  abroad 
to  feed  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  A  laord 
or  a  holly  bush  is  a  fiivourite  place  fM-  their 
repose,  the  thick  and  varnished  leavea  of  these 
trees  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
soil,  and  they  are  less  affected  by  the  rcfr^e- 
rating  influence  of  a  clear  sky,  so  that  they 
afford  a  warm  seat  for  the  woodcock.  Wood- 
cocks  usually  b^n  to  fly  north  on  the  first 
approach  of  spring,  and  their  flights  are  gene- 
rally  longer  and  their  rests  fewer  at  tlus  sea- 
son  than  in  autumn.  In  the  autumn  they  are 
driven  from  the  north  to  the  south  by  the 
want  of  food,  and  they  stop  wherever  they 
can  find  it.  In  the  spring  there  is  the  in- 
fiuence  of  another  powerful  instinct  added  to 
this,  the  sexual  feeling.  They  migrate  in 
pairs,  and  pass  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the 
place  where  they  are  likely  to  find  food,  and 
raise  their  young,  and  of  which  the  old  birds 
have  already  had  the  experience  of  former 
years.  Scarcely  any  woodcocks  winter  in  any 
part  of  Germany.  In  France  there  are  few 
found,  particularly  in  the  southern  provinces^ 
and  in  Normandy  and  Britany.  The  woods 
of  England,  especially  of  the  west  and  sou^ 
contain  always  a  certain  quantity  of  wood- 
cocks; but  there  are  hr  more  in  the  most 
soil  and  warmer  climate  of  Ireland,  but  in 
the  woods  of  southern  Italy  and  Greece,  near 
marshes,  they  are  frr  more  abundant,  and  they 
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extend  in  quantitieB  over  the  Greek  ulanda, 

Ada  Minor,  and  northern  Afnca. 

•  «  « 

Woodcocks  have  been  known  to  settle  upon 
a  vessel  at  sea.  Mr.  Travers,  of  Cornwall, 
records  an  instance,  when  at  a  distance  from 
land  unusual  for  birds  to  be  seen,  a  bird  was 
discovered  hovering  over  the  ship,  when  first 
discerned  it  was  h^h  in  the  air,  but  gradiudly 
descended,  and  after  takii^  several  drcuits 
round,  at  length  alighted  on  the  deck ;  it  was 
80  wearied  as  to  be  taken  up  by  the  hand. 
Probably  this  bird  had  lost  its  companions,  or, 
by  tbe  force  of  winds,  was  driven  from  the  true 
aerial  track.  In  1 799  a  couple  of  woodcocks, 
seeking  shelter  fix>m  a  gale  of  wind,  alighted 
upon  the  Glory  man  of  war,  at  that  time 

cruising  in  the  Channel. 

•  •  « 

In  thcdr  flight  ike  woodcock,  like  other 
birds,  is  attracted  by  a  glare  of  light,  and 
many  instances  have  oocuned,  at  the  Cromer 
and  Eddystone  light-houses,  of  their  falling 
victims  to  it;  but  in  1796,  at  the  light-house 
upon  the  Hill  of  Howth,  the  man  who  attends 
whilst  trimming  his  lamps  was  surprised  by  a 
violent  stroke  against  the  windows,  which 
luroke  a  pane  of  plate-glass  cast  for  the  place, 
more  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick; 
on  examining  the  Inlcony  that  surrounds  the 
light  he  found  a  woodcock,  which  had  flown 
with  such  violence  as  to  break  his  bill,  head, 
IneasUbone,  and  both  wings.  The  man  had 
often  found  birds  which  had  killed  themselves 
by  Hying  against  the  windows,  but  never  be- 
fore knew  the  glass  to  be  injured. 
«  •  « 

Upon  the  Sussex  coast  woodcocks  have  been 
seen  at  their  first  dropping,  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  church-yard,  and  even  in  the 
streets  of  Rye,  but  during  the  night,  the 
usual  time  of  their  flying,  diey  removed  fur- 
ther  inland,  and  dispersed.  At  their  first 
coming  on  that  coast,  they  are  commonly 
poor,  as  if  wasted  by  their  long  journey ;  and 
are  sometimes  scurfy,  though  not  so  much  as 
before  their  return  in  the  spring ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  when  the  woodcock  first 
arrives,  the  taste  of  its  flesh  is  quite  different 
from  what  it  is  afterwards.  It  is  very  white, 
short,  and  tender,  and  seems  to  have  little  or 
no  blood  in  it ;  but  after  it  has  been  in  this 
country  a  considerable  time,  the  flesh  becomes 
more  tough,  stringy,  and  fibrous,  like  that  of 
domestic  fowls.  If  a  woodcock  is  shot  just 
before  his  departure,  it  bleeds  plentifully, 
whereas,  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  scarcely 
any  blood  flows  from  the  wounds,  by  this  it 
seems  that  in  those  countries,  where  they 
have  their  summer  residence,  ihej  have  a 
different  nourishment  to  that  they  here  find. 
Probably  the  luxuriant  and  succulent  food 
which  Uiey  meet  with  among  us,  prepares 


them  for  breeding  in  those  countries  where 
they  retire  with  the  companions  of  their 
choice.  •  •  • 

The  woodcock  feeds  indiscriminately  upon 
earth-worms,  small  beetles,  and  various  kinds 
of  lai-vae,  and  its  stomach  sometimes  contains 
seeds,  which  I  suspect  have  been  taken  up  in 
boring  amongst  Uie  excrements  of  cattle ;  yet 
the  stomach  of  this  bird  has  something  of  the 
gizzard  character,  though  not  so  ffiuch  as  that 
of  the  landrail,  which  I  have  found  half  filled 
with  the  seeds  of  grasses,  and  even  contain- 
ing com,  mixed  with  May-bugs,  earth-worms, 

grasshoppers,  and  caterpillars. 

•  •  « 

The  time  of  their  appearance  and  disappear, 
ance  in  Sweden  coincides  exactly  with  diat  of 
their  arrival  in,  and  return  from.  Gnat  Bri- 
tain. Their  autumnal  and  vernal  appearances 
on  the  coast  of  Suffolk  have  been  accurately 
noticed,  they  come  over  sparingly  in  the  first 
week  in  October,  the  greater  numbers  not  ar- 
riving until  November  and  December,  and 
always  after  sunset  It  is  the  wind  and  not 
the  moon,  that  determines  the  time  of  their 
arrival,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  should  be 
the  case,  as  they  come  hither  in  quest  of  food, 
which  fiuls  them  in  the  places  they  leave ;  if 
Uie  wind  has  favoured  their  flight,  their  stay 
on  the  coast  where  they  drop  is  very  short,  if 
any,  but  if  they  had  been  forced  to  struggle 
with  an  adverse  gale,  such  as  a  ship  can  hardly 
make  any  way  with,  they  rest  a  day  or  two  to 
recover  their  &tigue.  So  greatly  has  their 
strength  been  exhausted,  that  they  have  been 
taken  by  hand  in  Southwold  streets ;  they  do 
not  come  gregariously,  but  separate  and  dis- 
persed. •  •  • 

In  the  same  manner  as  woodcocks  quit  us, 
they  retire  from  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
making  the  nordiem  and  cold  situations  their 
univenal  summer  rendervous.  They  visit 
Burgundy  the  latter  end  of  October,  but  con- 
tinue  there  only  four  or  five  weeks ;  it  being 
a  dry  country,  ihey  are  forced  away,  for  want 
of  sustenance,  by  the  first  frc%L  In  the  win- 
ter they  are  found  in  vast  plenty  as  far  south 
as  Smyrna  and  Aleppo;  during  the  same 
season,  in  Barbary,  where  the  Africans  call 
them  the  ass  of  the  partridge.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  some  have  appeared  as  fer  south 
as  Eigypt,  which  is  the  remotest  migration  to 
which  they  can  be  traced  on  that  side  the 
Eastern  world ;  on  the  other  side  they  are 
very  common  in  Japan.  The  woodcocks  that 
resort  into  the  countries  of  the  Levant,  pro- 
bably  come  fix>m  the  deserts  of  Siberia  or 

Tartary,  or  the  old  mountains  of  Armenia. 

•  •  • 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  hares  and 
other  game  are  purchased  for  little  more  than 
the  v^ue  of  powder  and  shot  In  winter 
woodcocks  abound,  descending,  after  snow  on 
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the  moimtaiiii,  into  the  pUmi ;  and  loddenly 
retiring  if  the  ireather  continues  tevere,  thej 
enter  Uie  gardens  of  the  town  in  great  distress, 
rather  than  cross  the  sesi,  and  are  sometimes 

eaught  with  the  hand. 

•  •  • 

It  has  heen  the  belief  that  the'woodoock 
has  two  hroods  in  the  yesr,  beosnse  yonng 
ones  have  been  found,  just  hatched,  in  the 
month  of  ^i^fust ;  but  I  think  the  cause  of 
the  supposition  is  thitj  thst  as  woodoock 
shooting,  at  flight  time,  continnea  till  late  in 
the  summer,  some  of  the  msles  vomj  have 
been  shot,  and  n  new  pair  may  hvn  been 
formed  later  than  usuaL  If  in  shooting  you 
meet  with  a  brood  of  woodcocks,  snd  the 
young  ones  cannot  fly,  the  old  bird  takes  the 
young  ones  separately  between  her  feet,  and 
flies  from  the  dogs  with  a  moaning  cry. 


The  woodcock,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  a 
bird  of  passsge.  It  usually  took  ita  departure 
from  Sweden  towards  the  end  of  October  or 
beginning  of  November,  and  did  not  return 
until  the  approach  of  spring.  Iffr.  Orieff 
says,  he  never  knew  the  woodcock  to  make 
bis  sppeaiance  in  the  minity  of  Stockholm 
until  the  6th  of  AprU,  which  about  tallies 
with  the  time  of  their  leaving  our  shores. 

Woodcocks  were  exceedingly  scaiee  in  the 
vidnity  of  Stfim,  which  was  aiso  the  esse  in 
all  other  parts  of  Scandinavia  that  I  ever  vi. 
sited.  This  may  be  supposed  when  I  mention 
that  I  never  Idlled  more  than  three  in  any 
one  day  during  my  stay  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. Indeed  I  never  saw  mors  than  seven 
or  eight  of  those  birds  in  the  course  of  a  day's 
shooting,  and  very  genersUy  not  one-iburth 
part  so  many.  During  the  woodcock's  peri^ 
odicsl  migrations,  however,  for  during  the  win. 
ter  not  one  of  them  remains  in  Seuidinavia, 
they  are  occasionally,  as  it  is  ssid,  to  be  met 
with  in  consideiable  numbers  on  the  western 
coasts  of  Swedm  and  Norway. 

As  it  is  from  the  countries  of  which  I  sm 
now  ^leaking  our  covers  are  supposed  to  be 
supplied  with  woodcocks,  it  may  seem  extra, 
ordinary  that  those  birds  should  there  be  so 
scsroe  as  I  have  just  described,  and  so  plenti. 
fill  in  places  with  us.  This,  however,  is  easily 
explained,  when  we  consider,  that  on  their 
breeding  grounds,  extending  over  the  whole  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  there  is  probably  a  thou- 
sand times  as  much  wood  as  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and^  Gonse4{uaitly,  when  ihej 
come  to  ua,  and  are  concentrated,  if  I  may 


use  the  term,  into  our  small  eovera,  they 
naturally  make  a  very  great  show. 

It  is  generally  ssid  t^  woodcocks  axe  le«a 
plentiful  in  Oreat  Britain  than  formcriy. 
This  I  have  heard  attributed  to  the  Scandxna. 
vians  eating  the  eggs  of  those  birds.  If^  how. 
ever,  penons  who  entertsin  this  opinion  were 
to  see  the  almost  boundless  northern  forests, 
they  would  iprobaUy  think  with  me,  that  if 
the  whole  of  the  scanty  population  of  that 
part  of  the  worid  were  to  go  out  for  the  par. 
pose,  they  would  not  be  sble  to  explore  the 
hundredtii  part  of  the  wooda  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  snd  consequently  they  could  not  take 

or  destroy  sny  considerable  number  of  egga. 

•  *  • 

In  1796,  Mr.  Yea,  of  Swansea,  killed  one 
hundred  couple  of  woodcocks  in  one  sinsnn 
In  Irelsnd,  the  Esil  of  Claremont  shot  half 
as  many  in  a  day,  but  then  it  should  be  pre- 
mised, that  such  was  the  abundance  of  these 
birds,  as  to  be  sold  in  some  parts  (for  inataaee, 
near  Ballyshannon,  in  the  County  of  Done- 
gal) for  one  penny  each,  and  the  expenae  of 

powder  and  shot. 

•  •  • 

In  the  winter  of  1797,  the  gamekeeper  of 
E.  M.  Pleydell,  Esq.,  of  Whateomb,  Dorset. 
shire,  broi^ht  him  a  woodoock  which  he  had 
caught  in  a  net  set  for  rabbits,  slive  and  un- 
hurt. Mr.  P.  Kratched  the  date  upon  a  bit 
of  thin  brass,  bent  it  round  the  woodcock's 
leg,  and  let  it  fly.  In  December  next  year, 
Mr.  Pleydell  ahot  this  bird  with  the  brass 
about  its  leg,  in  the  very  ssme  wood  where  it 
had  been  first  caught  by  the  keeper. 


tys  m  a 
be  sure 


Camioal  Direethm. — Hawker 
oountry  where  woodcocks  sre 
to  put  a  marker  in  a  tree. 


JVoodcoek  JF*aiiet«r.— Mr.  Jeremiah  Tup- 
man,  who  died  about  thirteen  years  since  at 
Bericeley,  caught  upon  his  estate  at  Lyston, 
a  young  male  woodcock,  which  he  caiefnlly 
reared,  and  having  procured  a  mate  for  it, 
they  bred  in  eonsidenble  abundance.  He 
was  so  plessed  with  hissncoess,  that  he  sctually 
altered  his  will,  which  was  onginslly  made  in 
fovour  of  a  young  lady,  and  left  his  fortune  to 
the  minister  at  Berkeley,  to  be  prindpslly 
laid  out  in  the  breed  of  woodoodca,  upon  tiw 
neglect  of  whidi  the  estate  was  to  revert  to 
the  fomily  relations ;  a  reversion  for  which 
probsbly  the  fomily  were  not  long  in  expec- 


^Wiid  SporU^-^Uoyd,  ^. 


Woodland,  ».  Woods,  grounds  covered  with  wood. 
WooDLARK»  ff.  A  melodious  sort  of  wild  lark. 
Woodman,  s.  A  sportsman,  a  hunter. 


Woo] 
Woodpecker,  i 
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Of  thesa  onl  J  tfaree  or  bur  kindi  an  found 
in  Or«t  Briuin.  Tfaeii  clwracCen  ■»  ■trik. 
Ing,  tsd  tbrii  uumini  lingalar.  The  bill  I 
lugs,  itrong,  lod  fitted  for  iti  emplojmeDt 
the  and  of  it  is  fonned  Uk&  a  wedge,  irit 
vhicli  it  percea  the  bark  of  tree*,  md  ban 
Into  the  wood  in  which  itafoodiBlodged.  Il 
neck  II  ihort  vid  thick,  and  fumi^ed  with 
powerful  rnnKlc*,  which  etuble*  it  tu  itrike 
with  iDch  fbice  u  to  he  h«rd  iit  >  CDnnder- 
able  difltmnoe  :  iti  tongue  ii  long  mod  Uper ; 
Bt  the  end  of  It  there  u  »  hud  hum^  lub- 

"WooDFiaxoN,  (.  A  wild  figeoa ;  ooe  thkt  builds  in  trees. 


■tftnce,  which  penebmtei  into  the  crericet  of 
treee,  ind  eiCrut*  the  inaecti  ud  thdr  eggi 
which  tie  lodged  there :  the  tail  conniti  of 
ten  tdff,  ihmijkpointed  festhen,  bent  Inwudi, 
bj  which  it  lupporta  itielf  on  the  trucks  of 
tioei  iriiile  in  twrch  of  food ;  for  thia  purpose 
its  feet  are  shun  snd  thick,  uid  its  too,  whieh 
sre  placed  two  forward  and  two  backward,  are 
armed  with  atrong  hooked  eiawa,  by  which  it 
cling!  firmlj,  and  creepe  np  and  dom  in  all 
directions — Btaiek. 


Thia  epedea  weighs  sbout  twenty  ounce. ;  |  iridea  iight  yellowj  the  ^,™'>  <=^.'?'.°![ '''5 
let^  eighteen  inches.     The  bill  yellowish  ;  |  winga,  .nd  Kspnlan  are  of  s  deep  blwah  ash 
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colour;  tlie  neck  md  breast  vinaceotts,  boau. 
tifully  glossed  with  green  and  copper  colour, 
changeable  in  different  lights;  on  each  side 
the  neck  is  a  laige  patdli  of  glossy  white, 
which  almost  joins  behind ;  the  back  and  tail 
ash  colour,  the  latter  black  at  the  end ;  vent 
and  thighs  white,  tinged  with  ash  colour ;  the 
bastard  wing  almost  black,  behind  which  a  few 

Woodward,  9.  ohs.  A  forester. 

A  subject  who  has  lived  within  a  forest, 
according  to  usage,  ought  to  have  a  wood- 
ward ;  and  if  he  does  not  appear  at  the  justice 
seat,  the  wood  shall  be  seized  into  the  king's 


of  the  coverts  are  white,  forming  a  line  down 
to  the  greater  quills,  which  are  dnskj,  edged 
with  whitQ ;  the  legs  are  feathered  much  be- 
low the  knee,  which,  with  the  feet,  are  of  a 
purplish  red.  There  is  little  or  no  distinctiim 
in  Uie  plumage  of  the  sexes;  bat  the  female 
is  not  quite  so  huge. 


hands,  till  he  makes  fine  and  replevy  It ;  and 
if  he  do  not  replevy  it  within  a  year,  it  shall 
remain  in  the  king's  hands  for  ever. 


Wool,  s.  The  fleece  of  sheep,  that  which  is  woyen  into  cloth;  anj  short 

thick  hair. 
Woolly,  o.  Consisting  of  wool ;  clothed  with  wool ;  resembling  wooL 
Worm,  s,  A  small  harmless  serpent  that  lives  in  the  earth  ;  a  poisonous 

serpent ;  animal  bred  in  the  body ;  the  animal  that  spins  silk ;  grabs 

that  gnaw  wood  and  furniture  ;  anything  yermiculated  or  turned  round ; 

anything  spiral ;  a  favourite  bait  in  angling. 

When  the  day  is  dark  or  lowering,  and  a 
gentle  whistling  wind  plays  on  the  -water,  or  a 
fine  mizzling  rain  falls  without  violence ;  like- 
wise when  trout  leap  out  of  the  water,  and  pike 
shoot  after  other  fishes ;  and  also  when  a  sud- 
den shower  has  mudded  and  raised  the  water, 
if  the  angler  tries  on  the  sides  of  the  stream 
at  the  ground,  with  brandling,  gilt  tail,  or  red 
worm,  well  scoured,  he  will  have  diversion. 

The  ashpruh  or  bank-worm  is  plump,  milk 
white,  and  bent  round  from  head  to  tail,  with 
a  red  head,  resembling  a  young  humble  bee, 
and  is  exceedingly  tender ;  it  is  found  under 
the  bark  of  oak,  ash,  birch,  or  alder,  especi- 
ally  if  they  lie  a  year  after  they  are  felled ; 
it  ia  also  met  with  in  the  body  of  a  rotten 
alder,  when  broken  in  pieces,  but  cai«  must 
be  observed  in  breaking  the  tree,  that  the 
worm  is  not  crushed  ;  it  is  sometimes  found 
under  the  bark  of  an  old  decayed  stump  of  a 
tree.  It  is  best  kept  in  bran,  and  will  by 
that  means  be  made  tougher ;  but  at  the  best 
they  are  so  tender,  that  great  cantion  must 
be  observed  in  their  use ;  the  hook,  which 
must  be  srmed  with  a  bristle  to  prevent  its 
slipping  down,  should  be  introduced  under  its 
hMd,  and  guided  down  the  middle  of  the 
belly,  without  suffering  it  to  break  the  skin 
in  its  passage  (for  if  it  does,  water  and  milk 
will  issue  from  the  wound,  until  nothing  but 
the  skin  remains,  when  the  bent  of  the  hook 
will  appear  black  through  it),  until  the  point 
of  the  hook  comes  so  low  that  the  head  of 
the  grub  may  rest  on  the  bristle  that  projects 
to  hold  it;  it  will  be  thus  defended  from 
slipping  off  by  its  own  exertions,  nor  will  the 
force  of  the  stream  or  quick  puUing  it  out  of 


the  water,  strip  it  off. 

The  brandling  fowrm  is  streaked  from  head 
to  tail  in  alternate  red  and  yellow  dides ;  b 
dark  at  the  head;  becomes  gradually  paler 
towards  the  tail.  Brandlings  are  found  in  old 
dunghills  which  oonust  of  hogs*  and  horses* 
dung  and  rotten  earth ;  also  in  old  thatdb  and 
dung ;  in  grass  mown  from  garden  walks  after 
it  has  lain  some  time :  but  thoae  which  are 
found  in  tannen*  bark,  after  being  need  and 
laid  by  until  quite  rotten,  are  the  best,  and 
may  generally  be  used  without  any  aeourii^ 
When  brandlings  are  kept  in  moases  like  ^e 
lob-worm,  they  should  be  fed  by  droppii^  a 
little  cream,  about  a  spoonful  a  day,  upon  Uie 
moss;  it  will  prevent  their  swelling  at  the 
knot  near  their  middle,  which,  when  it  takes 
place,  usually  kills  them.  With  some  anglers 
it  is  a  rule  not  to  use  these  worms  and  the 
gilt  \ail  until  they  have  been  in  mosa  two 
days,  nor  after  they  have  continued  in  it  mora 
than  ten. 

The  short  white  toomu  or  babe  are  of  two 
sorts :  the  one  found  in  mellow,  heathy, 
sandy  soils,  and  is  easily  gathered  by  follow- 
ing the  plough  in  autumn,  when  auch  ground 
ia  first  broken  up  from  grazing ;  alao  by  d^ging 
one  spot  deep  in  the  above  described  landa 
sufficient  may  be  got.  Those  of  this  daas  are 
called  the  earth  bob,  white  grab,  or  white 
bait,  and  are  as  big  again  as  a  gentle ;  have  a 
pale  red  head,  very  soft  all  over,  are  yellowish 
at  the  tail,  and  -dieir  bodies  when  taken  in 
some  degree  resemble  the  colour  of  the  earth 
where  found  in,  but  when  scoured  are  of  a 
pale  white.  They  are  an  excellent  winter 
bait,  and  to  preaer^e  them  they  ahonld  be  put 
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into  ft  luge  earthen  pot  "with  some  of  its  own 
earth,  wiUi  dryish  moss  at  the  top,  and  set  in 
a  warm  place. 

Dunghill  red  worms  are  small  and  knotted, 
ef  ft  hright  red,  and  are  to  he  found  almost  in 
every  heap  of  horsedui^^  that  has  much  straw 
rotted  in  iL  Gowdung  red  worms  are  found 
in  the  fields,  and  in  nearly  dry  flakes  of  dung ; 
their  heads  are  shining  dark  hrown,  with  flat 
tails,  are  good  haits,  and  may  occasionally  be 
naed  when  taken,  but  are  best  scoured  and 
preserred,  like  other  worms. 

The  dock  or  flag-worm  is  of  the  oolour  of  a 
gentle,  when  scoured,  but  is  longer  and  slen. 
derer  in  his  make,  with  rows  of  feet  down  his 
belly,  and  a  red  head.  They  are  found  by 
pulling  up  the  flags  growing  round  an  old 
pond  or  pit,  shaking  ^e  roots  in  the  water, 
and  when  free  from  dirt,  amongst  the  fibres 
that  spread  firom  the  roots,  will  be  seen  little 
husks  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish  oolour ;  these 
must  be  opened  very  cautiously  with  a  pin, 
and  the  worm  either  used  immediately,  or 
dropt  into  some  bran  to  carry  them,  where 
they  may  be  preserved  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  cad-bait ;  they  sometimes  insinuate  them- 
selves  into  the  body  of  the  round  stalk  of  the 
flag. 

The  long  docluwonns  are  of  a  fine  pale  red, 
without  knots;  are  chiefly  found  in  moist 
places,  near  dock-roots,  and  are  best  taken  by 
shaking  the  earth  with  a  dung-fork.  They  are 
excellent  baits,  especially  for  carp  and  tench. 
In  the  hollow  parts  near  the  roots  of  the 
largest  sort  of  series,  may  be  found  a  large 
black-headed  grub,  about  an  inch  long,  and 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  place ; 
it  is  a  fiunous  bait  for  pond-fishing,  though  ex- 
tremely  tender;  but  by  putting  them  into 
boiling  milk  for  about  two  minutes,  the  mom- 
iiq;  yon  mean  to  use  them,  they  will  be  ren- 
dered tougher. 

Gilt-talls  are  paler  and  larger  than  the  last- 
mentioned  worms;  are  knotted  like  them, 
are  of  a  pale  yellow,  especially  towards  the 
tail. 

The  marsh-worms  are  middle-sized  and 
knotted ;  are  of  a  bluish  cast  and  tender;  are 
to  be  found  in  the  rich  banks  of  rivers,  and  in 
marshy  ground,  wherein  they  are  usually  got 
by  treading  the  ground  when  it  is  moist,  much 
backwards  and  forwards,  or  in  circles,  with 
both  feet  close  together ;  they  require  more 
floouring  in  moss  than  most  other  worms,  at 
least  fifteen  days,  but  are  very  lively  good 
baits. 

White  or  marl  worms  are  found  chiefly  in 
marl  or  clay  land  by  following  the  plough, 
and  also  in  turnip  fields,  where  the  soil  is  of 
a  stifiSsh  quality ;  the  head  is  very  small,  and 
of  a  pale  red ;  they  are  larger  than  the  brand, 
ling,  and  naturally  tough,  are  a  good  bait, 
especially  in  mnddy  water;  may  be  preserved 


in  some  of  thdr  own  earth,  kee|rfng  it  pro. 
perly  damp;  with  some  moss  at  top,  and  when 
scoured  are  of  a  pale  white. 

The  red  worm  is  found  in  all  loamy  soils ; 
may  be  collected  by  following  a  plough,  turn, 
ing  up  garden  soil,  and  under  boards,  bricks, 
slates,  tiles,  stones,  &c  that  have  lain  undis** 
turbed  for  any  time :  these  four  worms  may 
be  preserved  together  in  one  pot,  and  when 
the  brandlix^  or  others  are  meant  to  be  used, 
let  the  angler,  tiie  evening  before,  pick  them 
out  by  themselves,  and  put  them  into  a  bag, 
with  moss  moistened  with  sweet  tiiinnish 
cream,  and  they  will  appear  more  bright  and 
tempting  to  the  fish. 

The  tag-tail  is  a  worm  of  a  pale  fleslu 
colour,  with  a  yellow  tag,  almost  half  an  inch 
loi^ :  it  is  found  in  marled  land  or  meadows, 
after  a  shower,  or  in  the  morning,  in  calm  and 
not  cold  weather  in  March  and  April.  In 
discoloured  water  by  rain,  it  is  considered  a 
filial  bait  for  trout  They  will  not  endure 
long  scouring. 

A  three-prong  dung-fork  thrust  into  the 
ground,  and  continually  moving  it,  will  force 
aU  the  worms  within  a  certain  distance  to 
come  instantly  out  of  their  holes ;  supposing, 
from  the  shaldng  of  the  earth,  it  is  the  mole*i 
heaving  to  come  at  them. 

Get  a  parcel  of  cow  or  horse-hair,  and  cut 
it  five  or  six  inches  long,  into  a  pan ;  throw 
the  worms  upon  it,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours 
they  will  have  deitred  themselves  firom  the 
chief  of  their  dirt ;  take  them  from  amongst 
the  hair,  observing  that  none  of  it  sticks  to 
them,  and  selecting  out  the  dead  or  wounded 
worms ;  clean  the  pan  firom  the  hair  and  filth, 
and  put  the  worms  into  it,  covering  them  with 
garden  mould,  about  an  inch  thick :  they  will 
keep  a  very  long  time  in  this  manner,  moist, 
ening  it  once  a  day  with  new  milk,  and 
changing  it  every  month,  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  young  worms,  which  would  occa- 
sion the  death  and  decay  of  the  old. 

Amongst  the  old  recipes  for  scouring  worms, 
ihe  putting  them  into  a  powder  got  from  a 
dead  man's  skull,  by  beating  it  to  atoms,  was 
deemed  super-excellenL 

When  worms  are  wanted  for  immediate 

use,  and  no  provision  has  been  made,  the  way 

to  seour  them  quickly,  is,  if  lob-worms,  to  put 

them  all  night  in  water ;  brandlings  must  not 

remain  above  one  hour  in  it,  and  both  sorts 

must  be  then  put  with  fennel  into  the  angler's 

womubaff. 

^  •  •  • 

Worms  of  diflRarent  kinds  inhabit  the  intea. 
tines;  but  except  when  they  exist  in  very 
great  numbers,  they  are  not  so  hurtful  as  is 
generally  supposed,  although  the  groom  or 
carter  may  trace  to  them  hidebound,  and 
cough,  and  loss  of  appetite,  and  gripes,  and 
megrims,  and  a  variety  of  other  ailments. 

QQ 
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Of  the  origin  or  mode  of  propagation  of  these 
puuitioal  aaimalii  we  will  aay  nothing ;  nei. 
ther  writers  on  medicine,  nor  even  on  natunl 
history,  have  given  us  any  satis&ctory  account 
of  the  matter. 

The  long  white  worm  {iumbrietu  terei) 
much  resembling  the  common  earth-worm, 
and,  being  from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  inha- 
bits the  small  intesdnea.  It  is  a  formidable 
looking  animal,  and  if  there  are  many  of  them, 
they  may  consume  more  than  can  be  spared 
of  the  nutritive  part  of  the  food,  or  the  mucus 
of  the  bowels ;  and  we  think  that  we  have 
seen  a  tight  skin,  and  rough  coat,  and  tucked 
up  belly,  connected  with  their  presence.  They 
have  ^en,  however,  been  voided  in  largo 
quantities,  and  when  they  are  not  thus  voided, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  trace  these  i4>pear- 
•noes  to  other  causes.  A  dose  of  physic  will 
sometimes  bring  away  almost  incredible  quan- 
tities of  them.  Calomel  is  frequently  given 
as  a  vermift^.  The  seldomer  this  drug  is 
administered  to  the  horse  the  better.  It  is 
the  principal  ingredient  in  some  quack  medi- 
cines for  die  expulsion  of  worms  in  the  hu- 
man subject,  and  thence,  perhaps,  it  came  to 
be  used  for  the  horse ;  but  in  him  we  believe 
it  to  be  inert  as  a  vermifuge,  or  only  useful 
as  quickening  the  operation  of  the  aloes. 
When  the  horse  can  be  spared,  a  strong  dose 
of  physic  is  an  excellent  vermifuge,  so  far  as 
the  long  round  worm  is  concenied ;  but  per. 
haps  a  better  medicine,  and  not  interfering 
with  either  the  feeding  or  woric  of  the  horse, 
is  two  drschms  of  emetic  tartar,  with  a  scruple 
of  gilder,  nude  into  a  ball,  wiUi  linseed  meal 
and  treacle,  and  given  every  morning  half  an 
hour  before  the  horse  is  fed. 

A  smaller,  darker  coloured  worm,  called 
the  needle  worm,  or  aaearit^  inhabits  the 
lai^  intestines.  Hundreds  of  them  some- 
times descend  into  the  rectum,  and  immense 
quantities  have  been  found  in  the  ooscum. 
These  are  a  more  serious  nuisance  than  the 
former,  for  they  eause  a  very  troublesome 
irritation  about  the  fundament,  which  some, 
times  sadly  annoys  the  horse.  Their  existence 
can  generally  be  discovered  by  a  smsll  portion 
of  mueus,  which  hardening,  is  converted  into 
a  powder,  and  is  found  about  the  anus.  Phy. 
iic  will  sometimes  bring  away  great  numbm 
of  these  worms ;  but  when  there  is  much  irri. 
tation  about  the  tail,  and  much  of  this  mueus, 
indicating  that  they  have  descended  into  the 
rectum,  an  injection  of  a  quart  of  linseed  oil, 
or  of  an  ounce  of  aloes  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  will  be  a  mora  effectual  remedy. 

The  tape  worm  is  seldom  found  in  the 
horse. 

•  •  • 

Worms  are  most  commonly  found  in  the 

bowels  and  stomach ;  but  they  are  somethnes 

net  with  also  in  almost  every  part  of  the 


body.  The  worms  eommotily  found  in  the 
stomach  are  named  botts.  They  are  genentty 
attached  to  the  cuticnlar  or  insensible  coat  ^f 
the  stomach ;  but  sometimes  dusters  of  tbesa 
are  found  at  the  pylorus,  and  even  in  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  fint  intestine,  named  duode- 
num. In  one  case  they  were  so  numerona  In 
this  last  dtuation  as  to  obstruct  the  poasage 
completely,  and  cause  the  animal^s  death. 
Botts  are  short  thick  reddish  wonna,  sor- 
rounded  with  short  pricklea,  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  circular  bands  all  over  the  body. 
They  attach  themselves  firmly  by  two  hooka, 
whidi  they  i^^pear  to  have  the  power  ef 
straightening  and  retracting,  of  projecting  and 
curvating.  They  are  extremely  tenactoos  of 
life,  and  difBcult  to  be  expelled  from  the  ato. 
mach,  except  about  the  month  of  September, 
or  when  a  horse  is  taken  up  from  gimas.  At 
this  period  they  may  generally  be  got  rid  of 
by  brine,  or  a  solution  of  common  salt  in 
water,  in  a  dose  of  from  four  to  five  oimoes 
of  salt  to  a  quart  of  water.  The  horse  shovU 
be  kept  &sting  the  nig^t  before  it  u  l^ven; 
and  about  five  minutes  before  the  drendi 
with  salt  is  given,  let  the  horse  be  drenched 
with  about  a  pint  of  warm  milkt 
with  honey  or  treacle. 


Mercurial  physic  seems  to  he  genenlly 
etmsidered  the  most  effectual,  especially  when 
a  little  calomel  is  given  for  two  or  three  sne- 
oessive  nights,  and  foUowed  up  by  a  dose  of 
physic.  I  have  seen  small  doses  of  aloes 
given  daily,  about  two  drachma,  with  good 
effscL  Oil  of  tuxpentine  ia  a  powerful  vcr. 
mifoge,  if  given  after  some  hoora*  foatii^ 
and  when  the  bowels  have  been  hroi^ifat  into 
a  lax  state  by  giving  bran  maahea  for  two  or 
three  days,  or  a  small  doae  (ahoat  three 
drachms)  of  aloes  the  day  before. 

This  previous  fiwting,  as  well  as  keeping  the 
horse  wHhout  food  two  hours  after,  ia  neoes- 
sary  to  the  suooess  of  this  remedy.  In  a  few 
instanoea,  oil  of  turpentine  has 
alarmii^  symptoms;  and  in  one 
a  hone  had  tiiken  a  mild  dose  of  phvaic  the 
day  before,  it  brought  on  almost  ImnwwR- 
ately  a  fotal  infUmmation  of  the  Btomach  and 
bowels.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  number 
of  cases  have  been  reported  to  me  in  which  it 
has  been  given  with  the  best  eflfect.  I  should 
be  inclined,  however,  to  try  the  mercnrisl 
puigative  first ;  but  even  this,  in  the  hone,  is 
attended  with  some  dai^er,  unleas  he  is  ma- 
nsged  judiciously  before,  and  during  its  <^ier- 
ation.  The  third  remedy  b  of  a  mfldcr  na- 
ture, but  often,  I  believe,  inert ;  that  ia,  bitlcr 
vegetables,  such  as  rue,  box,  aavine,  te., 
which  are  chopped  up  and  given  vridi  the 
horse^s  com.  Ethiop^s  mineral,  levigated  an- 
timony, emetic  tartar,  very  small  doecs  of 
arsenic  and  calomel,  have  each  of  them  aosno. 
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timet  tuoeeeded.  But,  whatever  worm  me- 
dicine  is  given,  the  horse  should  be  kept  with- 
out food  for  several  hours,  or  the  whole  night 
before,  and  two  hours  after.  Chopped  horse- 
liair  has  been  ^ven  with  success,  and  brine, 
or  a  solution  of  common  salt.  In  one  case, 
a  great  number  of  worms  were  discharged  by 
£wting  the  horse  during  the  night,  and  giving 
him  a  malt  mash  in  the  morning.  Another 
method  is  to  keep  the  horse  without  food  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  give  him  in  the  morning  a 
quart  of  new  mOk  sweetened  with  honey,  and 
about  ten  minutes  after,  four,  five,  or  nx 
ounces  of  salt  in  a  quart  of  water.  A  run  at 
grass  in  the  spring  is,  perhaps,  the  best  re- 
medy  of  all,  for  it  is  the  most  effectual  means 
of  invigorating  the  digestive  organs,  and  pu- 
lifying  the  blood.  When  it  is  not  convenient 
to  turn  the  horse  out,  he  should  be  soiled  in 
the  stable  with  vetches.  The  most  certain 
indication  of  worms,  except  that  of  their  be- 
ing dischaiged  with  the  horse^s  dung,  is  a 
yellowuh  or  brimstone-coloured  stain  under 
the  fundament  Sometimes  worms  produce 
symptoms  of  an  unusual  kind,  as  in  the  fol. 
lowing  case  :-i-A  horse  was  observed  for  some 
time  to  fidl  off  in  flesh  and  become  weak, 
and,  upon  attempting  to  mount  him,  he 
•hrunk  and  gave  way  in  the  back,  as  fif  he 
Iiad  received  some  severe  injury  in  that  part ; 
they  gave  him,  however,  a  dose  of  mercurial 
physic,  which  brought  off  a  lump  of  worms 
and  viscid  mucus  as  large  as  a  man*s  fist 
After  this  the  horse  was  perfectly  free  firom 
pain  in  the  back,  and  quickly  recovered  his 
flesh  and  strength.  I  have  heard  of  a  horse 
being  cured  of  worms,  when  reduced  by  them 
to  such  a  degree  of  weakness  that  he  was 
thought  incnnble,  by  being  turned  into  a  field 
of  young  vetches.  Powdered  tin  has  been 
recommended  for  worms,  and  may  be  given 
without  danger  in  a  dose  of  three  or  four 
drachms  made  into  a  ball  with  flour  and  ho- 
ney. With  regard  to  the  short  red  worms, 
named  botts,  so  often  found  in  the  horae^s 
stomach,  adhering  in  laige  clusters,  most  com- 
monly to  the  insensible  coat,  but  sometimes 
to  the  pylorus,  the  most  likely  means  of  ex- 
pelling them  is  to  give  a  drench  of  salt  and 
-water  in  the  manner  before  prescribed ;  that 
is,  to  keep  the  horse  without  food  during  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  to  give  him  a  quart 
of  new  milk  sweetened  vnth  honey ;  i^ut 
ten  minutes  after  this  drench  is  down,  the 
drencli  of  salt  and  water  is  to  be  given.  This 
remedy  should  be  employed  in  8q>tember,  or 
floon  after  a  horse  is  taken  from  grass.  Botts 
are  so  often  found  in  the  horse^s  stomach,  that 
they  have  been  supposed  to  do  no  harm ;  it  is 
certain,  however,  that  they  sometimes  produce 
the  most  serious  diseases.  They  sometimes 
cause  ulceration  and  sloughing  of  the  stomach, 
inflammation  of   the  lungs  and  heart,  and 


frenzy  or  mad  staggers.  According  to  Gib- 
son they  sometimes  cause  locked-jaw.  Botts 
appear  to  be  the  larvs  of  a  fly,  and  are  pro- 
bably  eaten  with  grass  or  hay.  According  to 
Mr.  Bracy  Clark,  the  fly  deposits  its  eggs  on 
the  horse's  coit ;  and,  when  they  are  about  to 
be  hatched,  the  horse  licks  them  off,  so  that 
they  are  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  mouth 
and  the  moisture  of  the  saliva,  and  then  swal- 
lowed.  Mr.  Feron  says  he  has  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  this  subject,  and  has  found 
that,  when  in  large  quantities,  they  are  very 
destructive  to  horses ;  that  he  has  seen  several 
horses  whose  stomachs  had  been  pierced  quite 
through  by  them,  the  botts  nuddng  their  way 
into  ^e  abdomen.  He  thinks  they  are  taken 
in  with  the  horse*s  forage,  whether  dry  or 
green,  as  they  are  found  in  horses  that  have 
not  been  at  grass  for  several  years,  but  that 
they  may  also  be  licked  in  from  the  horse's 
coat  He  is  of  opinion  that  botts,  when  once 
attached  to  the  stomach,  may  remain  there 
during  the  horse^s  life,  and  it  is  only  when 
they  become  too  numerous  that  they  are 
forced  off  and  discharged  by  the  bowels.  Mr. 
James  Clarke  relates  a  ease  of  a  hbrte^s  sto- 
mach  being  perforated  by  botta.  I  have  seen 
several  horses  destroyed  by  botts.  In  some 
of  them,  they  caused  inflammation  of  the 
lungs ;  in  one  frenzy,  or  mad  staggers.  In 
one  horse  the  pylorus  was  completely  plugged 
up  with  them.  There  is  a  remarkable  sym- 
pathy  or  consent  between  the  stomach  and 
the  lungs,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  they 
sometimes  cause  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
In  the  cases  which  have  occurred  in  my  prac 
tioe,  the  most  remarkable  droumstance  was 
the  great  depression  they  occasioned,  and  the 
inefficacy  of  copious  bleeding.  Castor  oil 
seemed  to  do  more  good  than  anything,  and 
Mr.  Feron  remarks  that  common  oil,  given 
in  large  quantities,  has  sometimes  succeeded 
in  detaching  botts  from  the  stomach ;  and  he 
adds,  it  is  the  only  medicine  that  seems  to 
have  any  effect  in  making  them  lose  their 
hold  from  the  stomach.  There  is  a  kind  of 
worm  I  have  often  met  with  since  I  have 
practised  in  Somersetshire,  especially  at  Oak- 
hill,  which  appears  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mia. 
chief.  When  drawn  out,  they  are  from  one 
to  three  or  four  inches  in  lengdi,  from  one  to 
two  eighths  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  scarcely 
of  any  thickness ;  they  have  numerous  trans- 
verse lines  close  to  each  other,  like  those  of 
the  leach,  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  bowels  by 
one  of  their  extremities.  When  viewed 
through  a  microscope,  the  transverse  lines  ap. 
pear  as  upright  scales  applied  very  near  to 
each  other,  and  inclining,  I  think,  a  little 
forwards ;  the  extremity,  by  which  they  ad- 
here  to  the  gut,  appears  as  a  bulb  with  holes 
in  it ;  the  other  extremity  is  square,  as  if  it 
had  been  cut  off  transversely.    These  worms 
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are  genendly  of  a  white  colour,  and  aome- 
timea  drawn  up  or  contraeted  so  aa  to  i4>pear 
'aa  a  flake  <^  mociia,  or  &t,  of  about  haif  an 
inch  in  length.  I  lutve  seen  them  of  a  darker 
colour  in  horaea  that  were  in  a  state  of  great 
poverty,  and  aometimea  reddiah,  aa  if  contain- 
ing blood.  In  many  doga  and  cata  that  have 
been  opened  at  Oakhill,  they  have  been 
almoat  invariably  fonnd ;  and  they  have  been 
diacharged,  in  tUa  village,  from  the  bowels  of 
men  and  children.  They  are  found  both  in 
the  small  and  large  bowela,  moat  commonly 
in  the  former,  and  near  the  part  where  the 
ilium  terminatea  in  the  ooecum.  At  Eaaton, 
near  Wella,  thia  worm  haa  been  seen  swim- 
ming  in  a  amall  atream  that  runs  through  the 
village,  from  which  it  is  ^obable  that  theb 
natural  habitation  is  water,  and  that  they  are 
awallowed  while  the  animal  is  drinking,  and 

are  capable  of  living  in  the  bowela. 

•  •  • 

Method  ofwwnmng  doffs. — Secure  a  large 
dog  on  hie  back  on  a  table,  bench,  or  form ; 
one  of  a  middling  size  may  be  held  in  the  li4> 
of  an  assistant ;  a  small  one  may  be  conveni- 
ently taken  into  that  of  the  operator.  The 
mouth  being  held  open  by  means  of  two  pieces 
of  tape— .one  embracing  the  part  immediately 
behind  the  upper^  and  the  other  that  poste- 
rior to  the  lower  canine  teeth — draw  the 
tongue  from  the  mouth,  when,  exposing  ita 
under  sur&oe,  a  cuticular  fold  or  eminence  • 
will  present  itself^  occupying  ita  median  line 
from  the  point  to  the  base :  open  this  with  a 
lancet  through  its  whole  extent,  which  will 
expose  a  minute  fibroua  cord.  Pass  a  blunt- 
pointed  probe  under  it,  and,  cairying  the  in., 
strument  from  one  end  to  the  other,  detach 
the  cord  from  its  adhesions;  which  done,  di- 
vide  it  at  ope  extremity,  and  carefully  drawing 
it  forwarda  with  a  tenaculum,  divide  the  other 
also.  The  uninitiated  in  sporting  mysteries 
may  smUe  at  all  this  minuteness  of  detail,  and 
recommendation  of  caution,  in  the  ditfision 
of  a  Hns  of  tArtn,  and  the  extraction  of  a 
thread  of  ligament ;  but  all  this  is  actually 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
put  faith  in  the  operation.  For  with  them  it 
is  essential  to  the  prospective  benefits  of  it, 
not  only  that  the  whole  of  the  worm  (for 
which  read  fnenum)  should  be  extracted,  but 
that,  if  possible,  it  should  be  done  in  one  con. 
tinuous  mass. 

In  the  removal  of  this  cord  by  huntsmen, 
game-keepers,  &c,  the  violence  used  in  strip- 
ping it  off,  puts  its  fibrous  substance  so  much 
on  the  stretch,  that  when  extracted,  its  elasti. 
dty  making  it  recoil,  gives  it  somewhat  the 
character  of  the  contraction  of  a  dyiiuf  toorm; 
and  we  may  yet  read  of  this  appearance,  and 
its  general  form,  being  adduced  as  proofs  of  its 
vermicular  identity.  And  although  now  no 
informed  perton  gives  credence  to  its  being 


oihat  than  a  portkm  of  Uie  canine  tongue;  yet 
there  are  many  sporting  characters  of  edoca. 
tion  and  ability,  who  still  lend  themeelvea  to 
an  o^nion  that  there  ia  aome  enigmatical  pvo- 
perty  inherent  in  this  part,  whadi  renders  ita 
retention  dangerous,  by  making  the  unwotmed 
dog  the  subject  of  acute  rabies,  but  the  wormed 
one  the  aubject  of  the  dumb  variety.  Of  a 
piece  with  this  palpable  error  was  that  of  Ma. 
rochettfs  vesicles  in  the  same  vicinage;  wUdi 
being  also  with  him  the  hiding-jdaoe  of  tha 
rabid  virus,  it  became  as  neoeaaaiy,  aooordii^ 
to  his  doctrine,  to  destroy  them  aa  it  was  with 
the  andenta  (and  yet  remains  with  aome  of 

the  modems)  to  remove  tho  worm. 

•  •  • 

Of  these  worms  which  appear  indigeiMHis  to 
the  intestines  of  the  dog,  the  t^eniA,  or  tape 
worm,  from  ita  flat  figure,  ia  the  moat  prqo- 
didal,  and  the  most  difficult  to  remove.  I 
have  known  four  or  five  hundred  joints  (eadi 
a  distinct  animal)  passed  by  a  dog,  whooe 
united  length  would  eneirde  his  body  many 
times.  Sometimea  they  become  coiled  op  into 
a  ball,  which  thua  forms  an  impenetnUe  ob. 
struction  within  the  intestines,  and  deatroys 
the  dog. 

The  teret,  or  long  cylindrical  worma,  le- 
sembling  earthworms  in  figure,  but  of  a  whit- 
ish colour,  are  the  moat  common  to  dogs ;  and, 
when  existing  in  great  numbers,  particulaily 
in  puppies  and  young  onea,  sometimes  prove 
&td  by  the  convulsions  they  occasion.  In 
distemper  they  greatly  aggravate  the  symp> 
toms ;  so  much  so,  that  to  destroy  tbem  fire- 
quently  cures  the  dog.  The  natural  dtoatiflii 
of  these  worms  is  within  the  inteatxnea,  but 
they  sometimes  crawl  frtnn  them  into  the  sto- 
mach, and  are  then  brought  up  by  the  wrkmw 
Uiey  occasion. 

The  aecarides^  or  small  thread-wonna, 
likewise  occasionally  iniest  dogs,  residing  pria- 
dpally  within  the  rectum.  They  produce  an 
intolerable  itching  behind,  to  relieve  which 
those  troubled  witii  them  are  aeen  contmually 
drawing  the  fundament  aloi^  the  ground. 
Except  by  the  irritatiim  oocadoned,  wUdl& 
may  weaken  when  it  is  exeeeuve,  they  do  not 
i^ipear  to  do  much  internal  injury.  The  con- 
stitution of  some  dogs  appears  particularly 
favourable  to  the  generation  of  wanna;  foe, 
destroy  them  as  often  as  you  will,  they  soon 
return  again.  Pupjues,  during  every  atage 
of  their  growth,  are  very  liable  to  them; 
in  many,  the  increase  of  the  body  appears 
checked  by  their  ravage. 

The  preeenee  of  teomw,  when  they  eziat 
in  considerable  numbers,  is  easily  detected ; 
for  such  a  dog  has  usually  a  slight  cou^,  his 
coat  stares,  he  eats  voradoudy,  yet  oddom 
fiittens :  his  evacuations  prove  also  a  naost 
unequivocal  symptom,  for  they  are,  in  soch 
cases,  peculiarly  irregular,  being  at  ens  time 
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loo8e  and  alimy,  and  at  another  more  hard  and 
dry  than  natunL  The  hellj  likewise  ia  often 
tense  and  enlarged.  When  ytry  joxmg  dogs 
have  irorms,  the  first  that  pass  are  seldom  no- 
ticed, for  they  seem  to  affect  the  health  but 
little;  bnt  gradually,  as  they  increase,  purging 
becomes  more  frequent;  and  the  animal, 
though  lively,  becomes  emaciated ;  his  appe- 
tite  is  often  irregular,  his  nose  hot  and  dry, 
and  his  breath  foetid.  The  growth  likewise 
appears  stationary,  and  in  this  way  it  is  very 
common  for  him  to  continue  till  a  fit  or  two 
carries  him  off,  or  he  dies  tabid.  In  adult 
dogs  worms  are  less  fiital,  though,  firom  the 
obstructions  they  form,  they  sometimes  kill 
them  likewise ;  and  they  always  occasion  a 
rough  unhealthy  coat,  with  a  hot  nose  and  f(B. 
tid  breath ;  and  in  both  the  young  and  the 
full  grown,  they  oocadonally  produce  epileptic 
fits.  It  does  not  follow,  because  no  worms  are 
seen  to  pass  away,  that  one  who  exhibits  the 
other  symptoms  of  them  has  none ;  neither, 
"when  they  are  not  seen,  does  it  follow  even 
that  none  pass ;  for,  if  they  remain  long  in  the 
intestines  after  they  are  dead,  they  become 
digested  like  other  animal  matter. 

The  treaiment  of  worm  cases  in  dogs  has 
been  like  that  of  the  human,  and  the  remedies 
employed  have  been  intended  either  to  destroy 
the  worms  within  the  body,  or  otherwise  to 
drive  them  mechanically,  as  it  wero,  out  of 
the  bowels  by  active  puigatives ;  but,  as  these 
latter  means  wen  violent  (for,  without  the 
▼ery  mucus  of  the  bowels,  as  well  as  the  fiooes, 
vrera  expelled,  no  benefit  was  derived  from 
them),  so  the  remedy,  in  many  instances,  be- 
came worse  than  the  disease.  Many  sub- 
stances have,  therefore,  been  tried  in  hopes  of 
destroying  these  animals  within  the  body;  and 
it  is  evident  that  any  thing  that  could  certainly 
do  this  would  be  most  important,  as  it  would 

WoRMEATEN,  a.  Gnawed  by  worms, 
Wormwood,  s.  A  plant. 
Wormy,  a.  Full  of  worms. 
Wound,  $•  A  hurt  given  by  yiolence. 

Wounds,  bruises,  and  other  injuries,  may 
bi4>pen  in  various  ways,  by  kicks,  by  bites,  in 
leiq>ing  over  hedges  or  gates,  by  kicking  against 
stalls,  and  many  other  ways.  Various  names 
have  been  applied  to  such  injuries,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  inflicted ;  bnt 
there  is  no  occasion  for  such  distinctions :  they 
are  all  braises  or  contused  wounds,  and  all 
require  to  be  poulticed  or  fomented.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that,  in  all  injuries  of  this  kind, 
whether  wounds  or  bruises,  or  both,  the  horse 
should  be  immediately  bled  freely,  and  have 
bis  bowels  opened  by  a  dose  of  physic  The 
diet  also  should  be  attended  to,  allowing  only 
A  very  moderate  quantity  at  first  of  grass,  or 
bran  mashes.     In  all  those  cases  poultices  are 


obviate  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the 
violent  puigative  means  heretofore  employed. 

For  this  purpose,  substances  which  present 
small  spiculi,  or  points,  have  been  found  the 
best  adi^ted  for  the  destruction  of  worms,  by 
abrading  their  external  or  internal  suriaces, 
and  that  without  in  the  slightest  degree  in. 
juring  the  patient  Among  huntsmen  and 
gamekeepers  glaaa,  very  finely  powdered,  is  a 
very  fiivourite  remedy.  An  old  man  of  this 
description,  in  Buckinghamshire,  was  fiuned 
for  worm-killing  in  dogs,  and  his  only  means 
used  was  glass  finely  powdered,  and  given  as 
a  ball.  Mr.  Youatt  also  recommends  the 
same.  If  this  should  be  objected  to,  from 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  groundless  fear,  that  it 
is  dangerous,  try  the  following :— . 

Cowhage  (doliehot 
prurieiu,  Lnmn)  .    .    half  a  drachm. 

Tin  filings  oriron,  made 
with  a  very  fine  file  .  4  drachma. 
Form  into  four,  six,  or  eight  balls,  and  give 
one  every  morning ;  after  which,  a  mocurial 
puigative  will  be  proper.  I  have  occasionally 
succeeded,  in  very  obstinate  worm  cases,  by 
moderate  daily  doses  of  Epsom  salts.  Asca. 
rides  are  best  destroyed  by  soap  or  aloetic 
clysters.  The  tape-worm  is  not  unfrequently 
removed  by  mercurial  purges ;  but  a  stiU  more 
certain  remedy  for  this  noxious  guest  is  such 
doses  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  as  a  dog  could 
safely  take,  remembering  that  dogs  hear  very 
little  of  it :  to  some,  however,  it  proves  much 
less  hurtful  than  to  others.  A  small  dog 
might  be  tried  with  half  a  drachm,  given 
night  and  morning,  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  for  a  few  days :  a  huger  two  scruples,  and 
the  largest  a  drachm,  beginning  always  with  a 
very  small  dose,  and  increasing  it,  if  it  pro- 
duce no  disturbance. — Daniel-^The  Hone 
^WhUe— Blaine, 

worthless. 


by  far  the  best  remedy,  until  the  inflammation 
is  completely  subdued ;  and  when  the  situa- 
tion of  the  part  will  not  admit  of  a  poultice, 
which  is  seldom  the  case,  then  fomentations  of 
warm  water  only,  almost  constantly  applied, 
are  the  best  substitute.  When  inflammation 
has  quite  ceased,  which  may  be  known  by  an 
abatement  of  the  pain  and  swelling,  and  by 
the  appearance  of  white  matter,  the  poultice 
may  be  discontinued,  and  then  the  wound 
should  be  carefully  dressed  to  the  bottom  with 
a  tent  of  tow,  dipped  in  melted  digestive  oint- 
ment.  The  cavity  is  not  to  be  filled  with  the 
tent,  but  it  must  be  introduced  to  the  bottom, 
and  then  the  wound  will  bed  as  it  ought ; 
whereas,  if  it  is^ftressed  superficially,  or  only 
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syiinged^it  will  often  daee  over  at  thesvifroe, 
and  die  wound  appear  bealed,  while  the  mat- 
tot  is  tpreadii^^  and  doing  nuBdiief  at  the 
hottom.  There  are  four  ohstacles  to  the 
complete  healing  of  wounds  which  sometimes 
occur,  and  these  are,  when  the  wound  has 
been  complicated  with  an  injury  of  a  bone,  a 
l^ament,  a  cartilsge,  or  a  tendon.  In  either 
oi  these  cases  the  fleshy  psrto  and  sldu  will 
generally  heal  readily,  and  the  wound  will 
appear  nearly  or  q[uite  healed,  except  a  small 
m  minute  orifice,  from  which  a  little  matter 
oozes ;  and  this  orifice  is  not  perceptible,  being 
ooTered  with  spongy  flesh,  until  a  probe  is 
introduced ;  it  will  then  be  found  that  there 
is  a  sinus  running  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
original  wound,  and  there  the  probe  will  be 
resbted  by  the  diseased  bone,  ligament,  carti- 
lage, or  tendon.  The  bone  may  be  eaaily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  sensation  conveyed  to  the 
hand  through  the  probe ;  and  when  this  is  felt 
a  Iree  openix^  should  be  made,  if  the  situation 
of  the  wound  will  admit  of  it,  and  the  dis- 
eased sur&ce  scmped  off.  A  tent  of  ftiar^s 
balsam  should  then  be  introduced,  and  con- 
tinued until  it  is  cured.  If  the  first  scraping 
has  not  been  freely  performed,  a  second  may 
be  necessary.  Sometimes  sinuses,  or  pipes, 
as  they  are  termed,  remain  after  the  inflam- 
mation of  wounds  has  subsided.  If  these  are 
superficial,  running  under  the  surfiioe,  or 
nearly  horizontally,  they  require  to  be  laid 
open,  and  then  they  heal  readily.  Sometimes 
they  run  obliquely  inward,  or  perpendicularly, 
and  then  require  to  be  dressed  at  first  widi 
stimulating  or  eren  caustic  tents,  of  solution 
of  blue  yitriol;  and  these  must  be  repeated 
until  the  aides  of  the  sinus  have  sloughed  ofl; 
and  the  very  bottom  of  the  wound  can  be  dis- 
tinctly i^lt.  In  all  complicated  ulcers  of  this 
kind,  where  the  sinus  runs  in  a  winding  or 
crooked  direction,  or  where  there  are  two  oi 
more  sinuses,  the  caustic  tents  must  be  re. 
peated  until  they  are  brought  to  the  state  of 
one  simple  sore,  the  bottom  of  which  can  be 
distinctly  felt ;  and  if  the  bottom  happen  to  be 
bone,  it  must  be  scraped  freely  and  dressed 
with  fiiai's  balsam.  A  good  method  of  de- 
stroying such  sinuses  is  to  take  some  corrosive 
sublimate,  or  finely  pulverised  blue  vitriol, 
and  fold  it  up  in  a  long  narrow  slip  of  thin 
whity-brown  paper ;  this  being  neatly  folded 
may  be  twisted  at  each  end,  and  may  thus  be 
conveniently  introduced  into  the  sinuses,  and 
forced  to  the  very  bottom  with  a  long  probe. 
Several  small  particles  of  this  kind  may  be 
made  and  forced  in  one  after  another,  until 
all  the  sinuses  are  completely  filled.  By 
these  means  a  huge  core  or  slough  will  be 
brought  out  in  four  or  five  days ;  and  if  the 
sinuses  are  not  then  so  destroyed  that  the 
bottom  can  be  ascertained,  the  same  dressing 
must  be  repeated. 


There  ia  a  daas  of  pnnctiired  wmmds  tbat 
will  not  admit  of  the  treatment  I  faavie  de- 
soibed ;  these  are  punctured  wounda  of  the 
sheath  of  tendons,  and  the  capsular  ligament 
of  joints.  Such  wounds  often  happen  about 
the  fetlock  and  hock  joint,  <tr  in  the  aheath  of 
the  flexor  tendon,  or  back  sinew;  and  these 
are  often  attended  with  conriderable  inflam- 
mation uid  swelling.  It  wiU  not  be  proper 
to  introduce  tents  into  soch  wounds,  or  to 
irritate  them  by  probing :  emollient  poultices 
are  considered  Uie  remedies  for  such  wounds ; 
but  they  do  not  always  suooeed;  I  Inve  m 
several  cases  found  it  necessary  to  touch  the 
wound  with  lunar  caustic,  before  I  could  pra- 
cure  any  abatement  of  the  inflammation  and 
swelb'ng,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  had  better  be  done  on  the  first  oocnxTeace 
of  such  wounds.  The  caustic  should  be 
■scraped  off  to  a  point,  and  introduced  within 
the  wound  about  the  e^htii  of  an  mA  or  a 
little  more ;  it  should  then  be  moved  rxxind  a 
little,  and  withdrawn.  I  have  seen  a  pnnetnred 
wound  in  the  fore  leg,  near  the  fetlock  joint, 
get  well  rapidly  after  this  had  been  done; 
though  emollient  poulticea  and  foanentatkass 
had  been  carefully  employed  for  several  day* 
before  without  doing  the  least  good;  on  iht 
contrary  they  were  doing  harm,  for  the  inflam- 
mation, pain,  andswellix^,  certainly  incieaaed 
while  they  were  employed.  But  the  canstk 
seemed  to  operate  almost  as  a  diann ;  for  die 
leg  got  well  in  two  or  three  days  after  it  was 
applied.  I  have  seen  a  rimilar  good  effect 
from  it  in  a  punctured  wound  of  the  hock 
joint 

In  lacerated  wounds,  as  they  are  tenned, 
the  skin  is  often  much  torn,  and  ao  are  the 
muscles  or  flesh.  Now  the  musdea  murt 
never  be  stitched  up,  on  any  aocoont  whA- 
ever ;  the  skin  only  is  to  be  stitched  or  sewed 
up,  and  that  will  rarely  be  of  any  use  in  the 
horse,  as  union  by  the  first  intension,  I  believe 
I  may  venture  to  say,  can  never  be  aeoom. 
plished  in  the  horse,  except  in  one  situation, 
and  that  is  in  the  forehead,  when  the  skin  haa 
been  torn  neatly  down  or  up  and  not  braised. 
When  the  skin  of  a  lacerated  wound  has  been 
stitched  up,  the  stitches  always  give  way,  and 
the  wound  is  completely  open  again  by  the 
fifth  day,  and  then  the  flap  of  skin  noay  as 
well  be  removed,  for  it  never  will  unite. 
The  scar  will  then  be  much  less  than  a  per- 
son would  imagine,  for  the  skin  and  hair  will 
be  in  a  great  measure  regenerated,  and  scarcely 
any  blemish  will  be  left. 

Bruises  always  require  to  be  poulticed,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  situation  where  this  can- 
not be  done,  if  a  person  will  but  take  a  little 
trouble  about  it  If^  howev^,  it  cannot  be 
done,  a  fomentation  is  the  best  subetitntc^ 
For  bruises  on  the  back  the  old  Curiers  em- 
ployed a  greasy  dish-clout,  and  this,  next  to  a 
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poultioe,  is  perhaps  the  best  remedy ;  for  the 
cloth  has  been  so  softened  by  almost  constant 
maceration  in  water,  and  is  so  completely  im- 
baed  with  grease,  that  it  really  becomes  a 
good  emollient  application,  and  only  requires 
to  be  kept  wet  By  this  treatment  bruises 
"will  be  generally  .brought  to  suppuration,  and 
if  they  are  capable  of  being  dispersed,  poul- 
tices are  the  best  means  of  effiMsting  it.  When 
a  bruise  has  been  brought  to  suppuration,  or 
has  thrown  off  a  slough,  it  may  then  be  con- 
aidered  as  a  wound  or  rather  ulcer,  for  such 
wounds  do  become  when  they  have  suppu- 
rated, and  must  be  treated  according  to  the 
directions  I  have  given  under  that  head. 
These  are  all  the  instructions  necessary  to  be 
given  for  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  bruises. 
I  think  there  is  no  occasion  here  for  the  classi- 
fication  and  distinctions  that  are  employed  in 
human  surgery;  and  it  will  be  found,  I  trust, 
that  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  will 
be  sufficient  for  every  accident  that  may  hap. 

pen. 

•  «  • 

When  a  horse  becomes  suddenly  lame,  after 
the  legs  have  been  carefully  examined  and  no 
cause  of  lameness  appears  in  them,  the  shoe 
ahould  be  taken  off.  In  many  cases  the  of- 
fending substance  will  be  immediately  detected, 
or  the  additional  heat  felt  in  some  part  of  the 
foot  wHl  point  out  the  seat  of  injury ;  or,  if 
the  crust  be  rapped  with  the  hammer  all 
round,  the  flinching  of  the  horse  will  discover 
it ;  or  pressure  with  the  pincers  will  render  it 
evident 

When  the  shoe  is  removed  for  this  exami- 
nation the  smith  should  never  be  permitted 
to  wrench  it  off,  but  each  nail  should  be 
drawn  separately,  and  examined  as  it  is  drawn, 
when  some  moisture  appearing  upon  it  will 
not  unA^uently  reveal  the  spot  at  which 
matter  has  been  thrown  out  In  the  fore-foot 
the  injury  will  gcncially  be  found  on  the  in- 
ner quarter,  and  on  the  hind  foot  near  the 
toe,  these  being  the  thinnest  parts  of  the  fore 
and  hind-feet 

Sudden  lameness  occurring  within  two  or 
three  days  after  the  horse  has  been  shod  will 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  smith  has  been  in 
fiiult ;  yet  no  one  who  considers  the  thinness 
of  the  crust,  and  the  difficulty  of  shoeing 
many  feet,  will  blame  him  for  sometimes 
pricking  the  horse.  His  &ult  will  consist  in 
concealing  or  denying  that  of  which  he  will 
almost  always  be  aware  at  the  time  of  shoe- 
ing,  from  the  flinching  of  the  horse,  or  the 
dead  sound,  or  the  peculiar  resistance  that 
may  be  noticed  in  the  driving  of  the  nail. 

When  the  seat  of  mischief  is  ascertained, 
the  sole  should  be  thinned  round  it,  and, 
especially  at  the  nail-hole  or  the  puncture,  it 
should  be  pared  to  the  quick.  The  escape  of 
some  matter  will  now  probably  tell  the  nature 


of  the  injury,  and  remove  its  consequences. 
If  it  be  puncture  of  the  sole  by  some  nail,  or 
any  similar  body,  picked  up  on  the  road,  all 
that  will  be  necessary  is  a  little  to  enlarge  the 
opening,  and  then  to  place  on  it  a  pledget  of 
tow  dipped  in  friar*s  balsam,  and  over  that  a 
little  common  sto]^ng ;  or,  if  there  be  much 
heat  and  lameness,  a  poultice  should  be 
applied. 

The  part  of  the  sole  wounded  and  the 
depth  of  the  wound  will  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration. It  will  be  seen  that  a  deep  punc- 
ture towards  the  back  part  of  the  sole,  and 
penetrating  even  into  the  sensible  frt^,  nwy 
not  be  productive  of  serious  consequence. 
There  is  no  great  motion  in  the  part,  and 
there  are  no  tendons  or  bones  in  danger.  A 
puncture  near  the  toe  may  not  be  followed  by 
much  injury.  There  is  little  motion  in  that 
part  of  the  foot,  and  the  internal  sole  covering 
the  coffin-bone  will  soon  heal ;  but  a  puncture 
about  the  centre  of  the  sole  may  wound  the 
flexor  tendon  where  it  is  inserted  into  the 
coffin-bone,  or  may  even  penetrate  the  joint 
which  unites  the  navicular  bone  with  the  oof. 
fin-bone,  or  pierce  through  the  tendon  into  the 
joint  which  it  forms  with  the  navicular-bone, 
and  a  degree  of  inflammation  may  ensue, 
which,  if  neglected,  may  be  lataL  Ifany 
horses  have  been  lost  by  the  smallest  punc- 
ture of  the  sole  in  these  dangerous  points. 
All  the  anatonucal  skill  of  the  veterinarian 
should  be  called  into  requisition,  when  he  is 
examining  the  most  trifling  wound  of  the 
foot 

If  the  foot  has  been  wounded  by  the  wrong 
direction  of  a  nail  in  shoeii^,  and  the  sole  be 
well  pared  out  over  the  part  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  lameness,  little  more  will  be 
necessary  to  be  done.  The  opening  must  be 
somewhat  enlaiged,  the  friar*s  bdsam  ap- 
plied, and  the  shoe  tacked  on,  with  or  without 
a  poultice,  according  to  the  degree  of  lame- 
ness  or  heat,  and  on  the  following  day  all  will 
often  be  well.  It  may,  however^  be  prudent 
to  keep  the  foot  stopped  for  a  few  days.  If  the 
accident  has  been  neglected, andmatter begins 
to  be  formed,  and  to  be  pent  up  and  to  press 
on  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  the  horse  evi. 
dently  suffers  extreme  pain,  and  is  sometimes 
scarcely  able  to  put  his  foot  to  the  ground, 
and  much  matter  is  poured  out  when  the 
opening  is  enlarged,  fiirther  precautions  must 
be  adopted.  The  lact  must  be  recollected 
that  the  living  and  dead  horn  will  never  unite, 
and  every  portion  of  the  homy  sole  that  has 
separated  from  the  fleshy  sole  above  must  ho 
removed.  The  separation  must  be  followed 
as  flir  as  it  reaches.  Much  of  the  success  of 
the  treatment  depends  on  this.  No  small 
strip  or  edge  of  separated  horn  must  be  suf- 
fered  to  press  upon  any  part  of  the  wound. 
The  exposed  fleshy  sole  must  then  be  touched. 
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Irat  not  too  MTorely,  niih  ike  Imtyr  (chloride) 
of  ■ntimony,  tome  toft  and  drj  tow  piUeed 
over  the  pert,  and  the  fioot  itopped,  and  a 
poultioe  plaeed  over  all,  if  the  inflammation 
•eema  to  leqmre  it.  On  the  following  daj  a 
thin  pcUicle  of  horn  will  freqnentlj  be  found 
over  apart  or  the  whole  of  the  wound.  Thia 
ahonld  be,  yet  totj  li^^tlj,  tonched  again 
with  the  caoatie;  but  if  there  be  an  appear, 
anee  of  fungua  sproutiz^  from  the  expoaed 
aurfi»e,  the  applintion  of  the  butyr  muat  be 
more  aerere,  and  the  tow  again  placed  oyer  it, 
ao  aa  to  afford  oonaiderable  yet  uniform  pres- 
auie.  Many  daya  do  not  <^en  elapae  before 
the  new  horn  coyen  the  whole  of  the  wound. 
In  thoM  eztenaiTe  openinga  the  friar*a  balaam 
will  not  often  be  auoceaafhl,  but  the  cure 
moat  be  eflfected  by  the  judicious  and  never 
too  levere  uae  of  the  caoatie.  Bleeding  at 
the  toe  and  phyaic  will  be  resorted  to  aa  use. 
Inl  auxiliaries  when  much  inflammation  ariaes. 

In  amrrhing  the  foot  to  ascertain  the  eziat- 
enee  of  prick,  there  is  often  something  rerj 
censurable  in  the  carelessness  with  which  the 
horn  is  cut  away  between  the  bottom  of  the 
crust  and  the  sole,  ao  aa  to  leave  little  or  no 
hold  for  the  nails,  while  some  months  must 
elapae  before  the  hwn  will  grow  down  suffi- 
ciently &r  for  the  ahoe  to  be  securely  fiutened. 

When  a  free  opening  has  been  made  below, 
and  matter  has  not  broken  out  at  the  coronet, 
it  will  rarely  be  necessary  to  remove  any  por. 
tion  of  the  horn  at  the  quarters,  although  we 
may  be  able  to  ascertain  by  the  use  df  the 
probe  that  the  separation  of  the  crust  extends 

for  a  consideimble  space  above  the  sole. 

•  •  • 

Dogs  are  liable  to  become  wounded  in 
various  ways,  and  their  wounds,  however  bad, 
are  not,  genenlly  much  attended  to,  from  an 
opinion  that  the  animal^s  tongue  is  the  best 
dressing.  This  »  very  questionable :  in  some 
instancea,  I  am  certain,  no  application  can  be 
worse  to  a  wounded  dog  than  his  own  tongue. 
Whenever  dogs  are  at  all  inclined  to  foulness, 
aa  a  tendency  to  cuticular  complainta  is  called, 
a  sore,  so  licked,  is  sure  to  become  mangy, 
and  to  be  aggravated  by  the  licking. 

Wounds  in  the  chest  or  belly  should  be 
dosed  up  as  soon  as  possible,  to  prevent  the 
external  air  from  penetratii^ :  a  stitch  or  two 
made  in  the  integuments  is  proper;  over 
which  some  adhesive  plaster,  and  a  bandage 
over  that,  may  be  applied.  If  the  intestines 
protrude  in  a  wounded  belly,  and  the  bowels 
are  themselves  wounded;  fovt,  neatly  stitch 


np  Uie  inteatinal  opening,  aadRtnm  the  got; 
then  doae  the  wound  in  the  integumenta, 
leaving  the  thread  which  united  the  gut.  If 
long  enough,  hanging  without  the  eztemal 
wound. 

In  wounds  of  arteriea  orveina,  die  hsBOMr. 
rhage  ahould  be  sUqiped  by^  pressure :  shoold 
that  not  succeed,  take  up  the  veaad  with 
needle  and  thread.  Wounds  into  jointa  oecar 
from  cuts,  and  often  from  stabs :  great  inflam. 
mation  is  i4>t  to  follow,  and  the  dog  ia  often 
lamed  for  life.  If  the  synovia  escapee  bj  a 
very  minute  puncture,  and  the  inflaanmatum 
is  not  yet  very  extensive,  treat  exactly  as  in 
h<Mrse  practice,  by  firing  with  the  budding  iron. 
If  the  wound  be  a  lacerated  one,  and* not 
already  much  inflamed,  place  over  it  a  pledget 
of  lint,  and  over  that  a  thick  paate  of  linseed 
meal;  after  which  bandage  the  whole  up 
moderately  tight.  Siould  the  inflammatksi 
be  great,  reduce  that  by  a  common  ponltiee, 
and  then  endeavour  to  dose  the  joint  as 
above. 

In  all  extensive  and  lacerated  vrounda,  a 
stitch  or  two  ahould  be  made  with  a  large 
needle  and  thread,  as  it  will  reduce  both  the 
sore  and  the  acar ;  but  aa  anch  etitchea  aoon 
ulcerate  out  in  the  dog,  so  the  edges  should  be 
still  further  secured  by  slips  of  atkking-plaa. 
ter.  A  recent  wound  ahould  be  deanaed  fimn 
the  dirt,  and  then  covered  up ;  when  it  begiBS 
to  suppurate,  dress  with  any  mild  ointment. 
In  thorn  wounds,  or  others  made  with  qtliiu 
ters,  csrefiilly  examine  that  nothing  ia  left 
within  them  ;  otherwise  no  attempta  to  pro- 
duce  healing  will  prove  auoceaaful.  The  most 
common  wounds  in  dogs  arise  fitmi  the  bitea 
<^  others ;  and,  under  any  such  cireumstanoe, 
should  any  auspidon  arise  that  the  dog  waa 
mad  by  which  the  wounded  one  waa  bitten, 
proceed  as  directed  under  Rabies.  The 
wounds  arinng  from  common  bitaa,  in  genenl 
soon  heal  of  themselves.  li^  however,  they 
are  very  extensive,  waah   them  with  fiiar'a 

balaam,  to  prevent  thdr  beeoming  gangrenona. 

•  •  • 

For  a  wound  from  aftolM— Ofl  of  tmpen- 
tine,  oil  of  camomile,  and  aqua  vitK,  of  each 
two  ouneea,  and  half  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  well 
mixed  together.  A  aeoond  is  goose  gresae, 
mdted  and  strained  throu^  a  sieve,  and  aa 
equal  quantity  of  best  spirits  of  wine  and  spi. 
rits  of  turpentine :  of  the  three  artides  pot 
rather  moat  of  the  goose  grease,  which  muat 
be  freah,  and  strained  quite  dear  and  fine— . 
WhUe^The  Hor§e    Blaine    JPoiHei. 


Wren,  «.  A  small  bird. 
Wrench,  #•  A  violent  pull  or  twist;  a  sprain. 

Wrestle,  v.  To  contend  who  shall  throw  the  other  down  ;  to  struggle ; 
to  contend. 


X  ACHT,  «■    A  Bmall  ship  uiciently  lued  for  carrying;  passengenj  a  pri- 
vate Teasel  of  pleasure. 

The   Ro^  Yuht   Club,  ■ 
tim«,  his  ftboDl  fiffl  huodred  uid  eightj-«ght 
pcnoni  OS  it*  liaU,  of  which  one  bundred  and     ' 
tbirtj-iii  u«  mcmben,  and  four  hnndnd  aod    < 
fiftj-two  m  honimij  momben.     CM  the  for- 
mer  number  mboat  one  fifth  tra  peon,  tweliB 
buvn«U,  four  kni^ti,  tbm  geuBruJi,  threo    i 
Golonelft,  e^bt  <jptaina,  two  dergjnieii,  aod    1 
Hmotj-niiie  printe  gentlemen.'    Amnng  the    i 
Utter  (boDonrf  memben)  ws  find  niBelani 
■dmjimli,    twentj-niiio  Tirr  mdmiralut  tbirtj- 


mirib,  and  three  hundred  ud 
ux(7-t«o  aptaiu,  independentl;  of  eleven 
eminetil  dTiliui,  «Iid  h«d  the  liit.  The 
nnmbar  of  yichti  is  one  hundred  ind  nine — 
of  vhicb  eighlf-HTcn  an  cutter*,  ten  •cboik  ! 
ner*,  thne  bcigi,  four  fairlg,  two  Bhipt,  two 
kotchn,  and  one  lugger-  The  greater  part  of' 
theae  leatel*  belong  to  Cove*  and  to  SoDtb- 
hampton,  the  nit  beii^  dlitributed  among 
the  diffncnt  porta  of  tba  three  kJngdamt 
The  ihipping  belonging  to  the  club  amounli 
to  7350  ton*.     Now,  at  a  moderate  csmputa- 


•ge ;  thii  girea  ui  the  total  number  employed 
b;  the  dub,  one  tbouiand  and  nitj.  During 
the  lummer  month*,  then,  while  ngaltaa  are 
celebiBted,  we  maj  aaj  that  the  Ro^  Yacht 
Club  alone  lupport*  n         '        ~         ' 


diedm 


.     TfacK,  WlthBO 


jxphona. 


the  jacbta  ar 

ing  the  muter  ma  one  man  m  paj.  in* 
crew*  thui  diichaiged  obtun  emplo^ent  in 
merchant  veuel*  or  otherwi»e  during  the  win- 
ter, and  in  the  middle  of  apting  are  genenllj 
re->hipped  in  the  jachti  in  which  ^ey  have 
pTBTiouBlj  ierred.  Active  and  induatiiou* 
men  of  good  cbuaeter  are  alwtyi  rare  of  con. 
itant  employment  in  the  clnb  on  tbe*e  oondi. 

■elvei  on  the  high  ditdpline,  manly  bearing, 
and  clack  ^ipeaiance  of  thedr  crew.  The 
dtuation  of  matter  Ii  one  of  much  reapoBli- 
bilit}>,  and  ii  on  all  aoeonnti  retpectably  filled. 
In  lome  of  the  largeit  cnft,  junior  officer*  of 
(he  navy  an  found  to  accept  thl*  office.  The 
Flower  of  Yarrow,  the  property  of  the  Duke 
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of  Buccleuch,  is  commanded  bj  one  of  the 
oldest  lieutenants  in  the  Bervioe,  to  aay  nothing 
of  others,  respecting  which  we  cannot  enter 
into  particulars. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the 
shipping  of  the  club  amounts  to  7250  tons. 
Now,  a  vessel  of  one  hundred  tons  seldom, 
we  beliere,  stands  the  owner  in  lets  than  from 
five  to  six  thousand  pounds,  varying,  of  course, 
from  that  to  ten,  according  to  the  ornamental 
parts,  the  internal  fittings,  and  other  contin. 
gencies.  At  this  rate,  the  shipping  of  the 
club  would  have  cost  more  than  three  millions 
and  a  half  of  money :  but  it  is  imponible  to 
speak  decinvely  on  this  point ;  for  the  first 
cost  of  the  yachts  vary  so  much,  and  the 
numerous  styles  of  rig  are  attended  with 
expenses  so  widely  different,  that  it  is  idle  to 
attempt  a  conclusive  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Among  the  most  active  members  of  this 
dub  we  may  mention  the  following — but  we 
make  the  selection  from  past  remembrances, 
and  not  from  any  invidious  distinction.  Lord 
Yarborough  is  well  known  to  the  world  as  the 
commodore,  and  his  beautiful  ship,  the  Falcon, 
is  admired  no  leas  for  her  model  than  the  fine 
seamanship  of  her  "  companie.**  Mr.  Weld, 
of  Lulworth,  and  his  brother  James,  have 
been  inde&tigable  in  their  exertions ;  and  who 
has  not  heard  of  the  Arrow,  the  Lulworth, 
and  the  Alarm,  of  the  former,  and  the  Paul 
Pry  of  the  latter?  Lord  Bel&at  too.  Lord 
Anglesea,  Lord  Damley,  Lord  Vernon,  the 
Rev.  Denis  Geoi^ge,  Lord  Clonbrook,  Mr. 
Symonds,  Lord  Errol,  Mr.  Corbett,  Lord 
Donegal,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Mr.  Brett,  Lord 
Hchester,  Mr.  Gibson,  the  Duke  of  Buocleuch, 
and  many  others  whom  we  have  not  room  to 
mention,  are  known  to  take  a  high  personal 
interest  in  aquatica.  Mr.  Asshetou  Smith,  a 
name  so  familiar  at  Melton  Mowbray,  seemed 
to  love  his  yacht  as  much  as  he  did  the  chaoe ; 
and  who  is  ignorant  of  the  nautical  achieve- 
ments  of  Sir  Godfrey  Webster  P  Nor  can  I 
omit  to  mention  the  arduous  attention,  the 
unremitting  exertions  (to  aay  nothing  of  his 
generous  disposition),  of  a  gentleman  to  whom 
the  Yacht  Club  is  deeply  indebted  for  his 
assistance — Richard  Stephens,  Esq.  the  secre- 
tary. His  inde&tigable  zeal  and  valuable  aid 
on  all  occasions,  and  at  all  seasons,  is  beyond 
any  praise. 

The  Northern  Yacht  Club  is  a  highly  in- 
teresting society,  although  its  plan  is  not  lo 
extensive  as  that  of  the  Royal  Club.  It  con- 
tains about  three  hundred  and  fifty  members. 
The  documents  for  ISSO,  with  which  the 
commodore,  J.  E.  Matthews,  Esq.  has  fiivoured 
us,  comprise  ninety- two  in  the  Scottish  and 
ninety  in  the  Irish  division,  with  fifty-two 
honorary  members,  in  addition  to  ninety-three 
members  of  the  Cork  Yacht  Club,  who  are 
also  entered  on  the  honorary  lists.     It  had. 


in  1830,  sixty  yachts,  not  equal  in  proportkm 
to  the  tonnage  of  the  Cowea  duh,  as  smaller 
vessels  are  admitted.  Many  R.  Y.  C.  men 
are  found  in  the  Northern  Club;  among 
others,  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  Earl  Belfiut, 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Rev.  Denis  George, 
and  Captain  Kean.  The  commodore  of  Uie 
Irish  division  is  John  E.  Matthews,  Eaq.  who 
hoists  his  flag  in  the  Water  Witch,  a  three- 
masted  schooner  of  seventy-three  tons;  and 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  his  Clown,  ketch, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-dx,  still,  we  believe, 
presides  over  the  Scottish  division.  There  are 
many  fine  vessels  in  this  club.  Cutters,  aa 
usual,  excel  in  number,  but  there  are  many 
cUppera  in  the  shape  of  schooners ;  and  what 
is  more  in  a  ^  ladye's  eye,*^  their  names  are 
equally  pretty  and  well  chosen. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  Cork  Harbour 
Club,  one  of  highest  descent,  independently  of 
its  r^jatta  being  conridered  the  oldest  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  We  are  deficient  in  parti- 
culars  respecting  this  association ;  but  we 
know  that  it  is  supported  by  some  of  the  first 
men  in  Ireland,  and  haa  many  handsome 
yachts  in  its  fleet  The  Emerald  Isle  is  h^hly 
favoured  by  having  two  powerful  duba,  equally 
respected  and  respectable;  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  see  the  honourable  men  of  the  north 
blending  the  namea  of  Seotlai^  and  Irdand 
under  the  bright  emblem  of  friendship. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  share 
Dublin  takes  in  these  festivals,  nor  pass  by 
in  silence  Plymouth,  with  her  excellent 
Regatta  Club  and  Yacht  Sodety. 

At  the  lowest  computation,  the  number  of 
vessels  at  present  employed  for  pleasure  in 
this  kingdom  cannot  be  less  than  from  three 
to  four  hundred,  ranging  in  bulk  fix»m  ten  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  tona.  These  craft  are 
variously  distributed  along  our  shores,  carry- 
ing their  opulence  into  every  port  and  hartwnr 
in  the  sister  islands.  But  there  is  another 
advantage  uising  from  yacht  dubs,  whidi  as 
yet  has  been  slightly  touched  upon ;  I  mean, 
that  national  prindple  which  to  a  maritime 
people  is  above  all  choice.  The  bulwarks  of 
England  are  her  wooden  walls;  and  if  onr 
ships  are  hearts  of  oak,  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  ""  hearts  of  oak  are  our  men"  also ;  and 
we  must  never  allow  the  proud  feeling  of 
naval  supremacy  to  wither  or  decay.  The 
yacht  clubs,  by  keeping  alive  this  feeling,  feed 
the  flame  of  patriotism,  and  uphold,  with  just 
ambition,  our  hopes,  our  honour,  and  our  frime. 

Sailing  regtilaiions  of  the  Ro^i  Yacht 
Club. — First — Members  entering  their  yachts 
must  send  the  names  of  them  to  the  Secre. 
tary  one  week  previous  to  the  day  of  sailing, 
and  pay  two  guineas  entrance  at  the  same  time. 

Second — All  vessels  starting  or  entering 
must  be  the  bond  fide  property  of  Membersi 
as  well  as  spars,  sails,  boats,  &c.  &c. 
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be  used  fotr  loandii^. 

Ninth — ^Th&t  any  deviation  from  these 
mlea  thall  subject  ^e  aggressor  to  forfeit  all 
claim  to  the  prize. 

Tenth — That  if  any  objection  be  made 
ivith  regrad  to  the  sailing  of  any  other  Tessel 
in  the  race,  such  objection  must  be  made  to 
the  steivards  mthin  one  hour  after  the  vessel 
making  the  objection  shall  arrive  at  the  start- 
ing post 

Eleventh — ^That  no  vessel  be  allowed  to 
take  in  ballast,  or  take  out,  for  twenty-four 
hours  previous  to  starting,  and  that  no  ballast 
be  thrown  overboard. 

Twelfth — Vessels  to  start  from  moorings 
laid  down  at  a  cable-length  distance,  with 
their  sails  set ;  and  that  every  vessel  not  ex- 
ceedii^f  ode  hundred  tons  shall  carry  a  boat 
not  less  than  ten  feet  loi^ ;  and  vessels  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  tons,  to  carry  a  boat  not 
less  than  fourteen  feet  long. 

Thirteenth — ^That  there  shall  be  a  member, 
or  honorary  member,  on  board  each  vessel. 

Fourteenth~-.The  time  of  starting  may  be 
altered  by  the  stewards,  and  all  disputes  that 
may  arise  are  to  be  decided  by  them,  or  such 
persons  as  they  shall  appoint. -.^  Sportinff 
Magaaine, 

to  a  house ;  a  measure  of  three  feet ; 


Thiri-^Each  Member  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
one  vessel  only  for  all  prizes  gpven  by  the  Club. 

Fourth — Cutters  to  carry  four  sails 'only, 
-viz.  mainsail,  foresail,  jib,  and  gaff-topsail : — 
yawls,  luggers,  schooners,  and  all  other  vessels 
in  like  proportion.    No  boomii^  out  allowed. 

Fifth No  trimming  with  btdlast,  or  shift. 

ing  of  ballast  allowed ;  and  all  vessels  to  keep 
their  platform  down,  and  bulluheads  standing. 

Sixth — That  vessels  on  the  larboard  tack 
must  invariably  give  way  for  those  on  the 
starboard  tack  ;  and  in  all  cases  where  a  doubt 
of  the  possibility  of  the  vesserson  the  larboard 
tack  weathering  the  one  on  the  starboard 
tack  shall  exist,  the  vessel  on  the  larboard 
tack  shall  give  way;  or  if  the  other  vessel 
keep  her  course  and  run  in  to  her,  the  owner 
of  ibe  vessel  on  the  larboard  tack  shall  be 
compelled  to  pay  all  damages,  and  forfeit  his 
claim  to  the  prize. 

Seventh — Vessels  mnning  on  shore  shall 
be  allowed  to  use  their  own  anchors  and  boats 
actually  on  board  to  get  them  off,  afterwards 
we^^hing  anchor  and  hoisting  the  boat  in; 
but  upon  receiving  assistance  from  any  other 
vessel  or  vessels,  boats,  or  anchors,  shall  for- 
forfeit  all  claim  to  the  prize. 

Eighth-^That  notliing  but  the  hand-line 

Yard,  s>  Enclosed  gpround  adjoining 
the  supports  of  the  sails  of  a  ship. 
Yarwhip,  s. 

This  spedes  is  generally  rather  laiger  than 
the  common  godwit;  weight  about  twelves 
ounces;  length  eighteen  inches;  the  bill  is 
fiill  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  a  trifle  re- 
flected; slender:  dusky  towards  the  point; 
the  base  yellowish  flesh-colour ;  irides  hazel ; 
the  head,  neck,  breast,  back^  and  Uie  top  of 
the  head,  are  streaked  with  dusky ;  the  back 
and  scapulars  marked  with  laxge  black  spots 
or  bars ;  from  the  bill  to  the  eye  a  light  co- 
loured  streak ;  the  belly  and  under  tail-coverts 
vrhite ;  the  sides  under  the  wings  barred  with 
dusky ;  the  smaller  coverts  of  the  wings,  on 
the  ridge,  dusky ;  the  next  inclining  to  ferm- 
ginotts;  the  larger  ones  cinereous-brown,  light 
at  the  tips ;  greater  quill-feathers  black ;  shafts 

Yawl,  #.  A  little  vessel  belong^ing  to  a  ship  for  convenience  of  passing  to 
and  from  it ;  a  small  yacht. 

Year,  s.  Twelve  months ;  it  is  often  used  plurally,  without  a  plural  termi- 
nation ;  in  the  plural,  old  age. 

Yearling,  s.  Being  a  year  old. 

Yelk,  s*  The  yellow  part  of  the  egg. 

Yell,  v.  To  cry  out  with  horror  and  agony  ;  to  cry  like  a  beaten  dog. 

Yellow,  a.  Being  of  a  bright  glaring  colour,  as  gold. 

To  dye  fine  rich  bright  YeUows These  I  they  are  very  strong.      The  gold  colours,  as 

are  the  best  yellows  for  salmon  colours,  as  |  before  directed,  are  better  for  some  flies.  You 


white;  the  outer  webs  slightly  edged  with 
white  half  way  down ;  inner  webs  white  at 
the  base;  the  secondary  quills  dusky  from 
their  points  half  way;  base  white;  those 
next  the  body  ferruginous,  like  the  scapu- 
lars,  barred  with  black ;  the  rump  and  up. 
per  tail-coverts  white;  the  two  middle  fea- 
thers of  the  tail  dusky  black  ;  the  rest 
white  half  way  firam  the  base ;  ends  black ; 
legs  near  four  inches  long,  and  black ; 
the  thighs  bare  of  feathers  fuU  an  inch  above 
the  knee.  In  some,  the  breast  is  streaked 
with  black ;  others  mottled  rufous  and  white ; 
and  the  upper  tail-eoverts  barred  with  rufoua 
and  brown McftUagu, 
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■TO  to  got  two  ponndt  of  itrnwall,  tad  nz 
oiuMM  of  tonneric :  boil  thoM  in  eq^t 
quivtft  of  wftter ;  put  down  one  pound  of  for 
along  with  yonr  dye  rtoff ;  give  it  an  hoar*t 
boilfang,  and  yon  hitye  m  fine  ihade :  boil  on 
■n  boor  longer  and  draw  again :  boil  for  an 
boor  and  a  baU^  and  draw  again.  Fhiiah 
yonr  last  with  two  boars*  boiling,  and  yon 
have  four  aa  fine  bigb  yellows  aa  can  be  dyed, 
and  fast  colours. 

Mr,  Peter  WeulfeU  Reeipe  for  the 
Yellow  Dye. — ^Take  half  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered  indigo,  and  mix  it  in  a  high  glass  vessel, 
with  two  ounces  of  strong  spirit  of  nitre, 
which  should  be  previously  diluted  with  eight 
ounces  of  water,  for  preventing  the  ind^ 
being  set  on  fire  by  the  spirit;  because  two 
ounces  and  a  half  of  strong  q>irit  of  nitre  will 
set  fire  to  half  an  ounce  of  indigo.  Let  the 
mixture  stand  for  a  week,  and  then  digest  it 
in  a  sand  heat  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  add 
four  ounces  mote  of  water  to  it ;  filter  the  so. 
lution,  wliich  will  be  of  a  fine  yellow  colour. 
If  the  indigo  be  digested  twenty.four  hours 
after  the  spirit  of  nitre  is  poured  upon  it,  it 
will  fi^ith  and  boil  over,  but  after  standing 
about  a  week  it  has  not  that  property.  One 
part  of  the  solution  of  indigo  in  the  add  of 
nitre,  mixed  with  four  or  five  parts  of  the 
water,  will  dye  silk  cloth  of  the  palest  yellow 
colour,  or  of  any  shade  to  the  deepest,  and 
that  by  letting  them  boil  more  or  less  in  the 
colour.  The  addition  of  alum  is  useful,  as  it 
makes  the  colour  more  lasting ;  according  as 
the  solution  boils  away,  more  water  must  be 
■dded--.«ochiaeal,  Dutch  litmus,  orchil,  cud- 
bear, and  many  other  oolourii^f  substances, 
treated  in  this  manner,  will  dye  silk  and  wool 
a  yellow  colour.  The  indigo  whidi  remains 
undissolved  in  making  Saxon  blue,  and  col. 
lected  by  filtration,  if  digested  with  spirit  of 
nitre,  dyes  silk  and  wool  of  all  shades  of 
brown  inclining  to  yellow. 

Ybllowhammer,  #•  A  bird. 

The  weight  of  this  species  is  about  seven 
drachms ;  length  six  inches ;  bill  dusky  bluish ; 
irides  haxel ;  the  crown  of  the  head,  throat, 
and  belly,  are  of  a  beautiful  bright  yellow ; 
the  back  part  and  sides  of  the  head  tinged 
with  green ;  the  breast,  in  some,  is  marked 
with  reddish-brown ;  qufll-feathers  dusky,  the 
primores  edged  on  their  exterior  webs  with 
greenish-yellow,  the  secondaries  with  rusty, 
brown,  those  next  the  body,  the  greater  co^ 
verts,  and  back,  dusky,  deeply  margined  with 
the  same,  the  latter  dashed  with  green ;  the 
rump  and  upper  tail.oovert8  tawny.red;  the 
tail  a  little  forked,  dusky,  edged  with  greenish, 
yellow ;  the  two  outer  feathers  marked  with 
white  on  the  exterior  webs;  1^  yellow.brown. 

The  female  has  much  less  yellow  about  the 


Mr.  Boyle  tells  in  a  most  beanlifiil  ytdkvv 
may  be  procured,  by  taking  good  qnieloflvw, 
and  three  or  four  times  ite  weigfat  of  oil  of 
vitrioL  Drawii^  off  in  a  j^Mm  retort  tlis 
saline  menstruum  firmn  the  metalline  tiquor, 
till  there  remains  adry  snow.white  calx  at  the 
bottom.  On  pouring  a  large  quantity  of  fidr 
water  on  this,  the  colour  changea  to  an  excd- 
lent  light  yellow. 

Lighter  TeUowM^—Ttke  three  or  foar 
sprigs  of  eld,  and  two  chips  of  yonng  fiiatie, 
about  the  size  of  half  a  crown ;  boil  them  in 
rix  quarts  of  water  for  two  hours ;  put  down 
all  your  stuff  together.  You  may  then  pat 
in  half  a  thimbleful  of  the  best  madder,  and 
the  same  of  turmeric ;  let  them  boil  smart. 
ly  for  five  minutes,  and  then  draw  a  part  fior 
the  first  shade.  It  must  be  divided  into  fovr 
parts;  let  it  boil  ten  minutes;  lift  oat  and 
draw ;  follow  on  by  adding  a  whole  thimble, 
fill  of  each  for  the  second,  and  one  and  a  half 
thimbleful  for  the  third,  and  two  of  eadi  &r 
the  last.  This  is  the  only  blight  yellow  I 
could  get  to  stand,  and  is  the  best  for  foxes. 
You  may  dye  hog*s  fur  in  this  if  it  be  very 
white. 

Another  Recipe, — ^Tske  two  large  hand, 
fnls  of  laurel  leaves,  nice  and  green,  the  same 
with  ivy  tops,  and  half  a  pound  of  wdd.  Put 
your  weld  in  the  bottom,  and  some  of  laurel 
branches  to  covor  the  wdd,  and  lay  yonr 
mohair  nice  and  thin  over  Uie  laurel;  then 
cover  with  the  ivy,  and  put  the  remainder  of 
the  laurel  on  the  top ;  put  on  your  wooden 
frame  and  your  lid,  and  fill  the  pot  with 
water,  and  boil  it  as  long  as  you  please,  and 
you  will  get  fine  rich  soft  yellows.  Do  not 
boil  too  long  at  first,  or  omit  to  draw  soon,  aa 
you  will  lose  your  nice  golden  colours,  and 
others,  for  the  drake's.  This  will  not  dye 
hog*s  fur,  but  is  a  fiut  eolom^—Aneient 
Reoipee. 


head,  and  the  colours  in  general  less  vivid. 
The  yellow  hammer  is  subject  to  some  va. 
riety  in  plumage.  We  have  a  specimen  in 
which  the  whole  head  and  neck  is  of  a  l%ht 
yellow ;  some  of  the  quilUfeathcrs  and  sea. 
pulars  white ;  and  the  under  parte  and  rump 
pale  yellow.  The  youx^;  birda  have  no  yel. 
low  about  them  when  first  they  levre  the  neat 
This  is  one  of  the  most  common  indigenous 
Inrds  of  this  country ;  if  it  were  more  rare, 
ite  beauty  would  be  less  disregarded.  Ite  song, 
however,  is  as  little  attractive  as  that  of  the 
common  bunting,  possessing  only  a  repetition 
of  the  same  note  five  or  six  times  suocea. 
sively,  terminating  in  one  more  lengthened 
and  shrill.  In  winter  they  assemble  in  flocks, 
with  other  granivorons  birds,  and  pick  up  the 
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■cattered  grun  dispened  by  the  boontifnl  flail, 
and  not  by  the  master  of  the  hoarded  sheaves, 
who  knows  too  well  the  value  of  his  aurifer- 
ous store.  It  does  not  breed  till  late  in  the 
spring.     The  nest  is  generally  placed  near  the 

Yellows,  «.  A  disease  in  horses. 

This  disorder  takes  its  name  from  the  yel- 
lowness of  the  eyes  and  mouth ;  the  urine  is 
high-coloured ;  dung  small  and  slimy :  pulse 
qidck  and  sometimes  very  weak.  The  horse 
^ipears  exceedingly  weak  and  languid;  some- 
times in  such  a  d^pree  that  he  reels  when  led 
out  of  the  stable ;  he  eats  but  little,  yet  is 
generally  rather  thirsty.  This  disease  gene- 
rally requires  in  the  first  place  cojnous  bleed- 
ing,  being  evidently  of  an  inflammatory  na- 
ture ;  this  is  denoted  by  the  membranes  of 
the  eye  appearing  red  instead  of  yellow,  and 
by  the  pulse  being  rather  ttrcng  as  well  as 
quick,  and  sometimes  by  the  breathing  being 
a  little  quickened.  I  have  seen,  however,  the 
membranes  of  the  eye  exceedingly  red,  while 
the  pulse  was  so  feeble  as  to  forbid  bleedii^ ; 
most  commonly,  however,  it  is  otherwise; 
and,  as  a  general  practice,  it  is  safer  to  bleed 
freely  at  &r8t  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  the  bleeding ;  this  is  generally  the  case 
when  we  are  prevented,  by  the  ^parent  de- 
bility of  the  animal,  from  bleeding  copiously 
at  first  When  the  heart  and  the  brain  are 
oppressed  with  blood  there  is  always  great  stu. 
por  and  debility,  and  generally  a  pulse  that 
may  lead  the  inexperienced  to  avoid  bleeding; 
but,  upon  taking  off  a  gallon  of  blood,  the 
pulse,  in  such  circumstances,  will  often  feel 
stronger ;  and,  if  the  blood  be  examined  after 
it  has  become  cool,  it  will  be  found  rather 
firm,  and  with  a  thick  coat  ol  buff  or  wi»  on 
its  surfihce.  Immediately  after  the  bleeding 
throw  op  a  clyster,  and  give  the  following  ball, 
and  six  hours  after  the  ball  the  following 
drench,  and  another  clyster  :.— 


CSalomel 1  drachm. 

Barbadoes  aloes     .     .     \  ounce. 

Ginger 1^  drachm. 

Oil  of  caraways     .    .    20  drops. 
CastQe  soap  and  treacle  enough  to  form  the 
baU. 

DnXNCH..-i-<ONB  008B. 

Epsom  salt    ....    6  ounces. 
Carbonate  of  soda   .     .     2  drachms. 
Warm  water  ....     1  pint 
Castor  oil      ....    4  ounces. — Mix. 
After  the  operation  of  these  medicines  the 
horse  is  generally  so  far  relieved  that  nothing 


ground,  in  some  low.  bush  or  hedge.  It  is 
composed  of  straw  and  various  dried  stalks, 
and  lined  with  fine  dried  grass,  finished  with 
long  hsir.     Muntagu, 


more  is  necessary  to  perfect  a  recovery  than 
an  abstemious  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  bran 
mashes,  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  sweetest 
and  best  hay.  When  the  debility  is  conside- 
rable a  little  gruel  may  be  given ;  and  if  the 
puigative  effect  of  the  medicine  continue 
longer  than  one  day,  it  should  be  restrained  by 
giving  a  little  gruel  made  of  wheat  flour  or 
arrow  root  This  disorder  happens  most  fr^ 
quently  about  September  or  October,  esped- 
ally  after  a  hot  season.  The  various  degrees 
in  i^ch  we  meet  with  it  depends  chiefly,  I 
believe,  upon  its  being  noticed  sometimes 
earlier  than  at  others.  At  first  the  symptoms 
are  alarming ;  the  horse  appears  languid  and 
sluggish,  and  feeds  badly ;  the  eyes  look  ra- 
ther duU,  and  upon  opening  the  lids  vdth  the 
finger  and  thumb  the  yellowness  before  de- 
scribed may  be  observed ;  the  inside  of  the 
lips  and  gums  will  be  found  also  tinged  with 
yellow.  In  this  stage  an  opening  ball  and  an 
abstemious  diet  would  be  sufificient  generally 
to  effect  a  cure ;  but  if  it  be  neglected  in  this 
stage,  and  if  the  horse  is  kept  at  work,  and 
especially  if  he  is  ridden  &st,  or  uiged  to  any 
considerable  exertion,  the  heart  and  lungs 
will  be  so  oppressed  with  blood  that  medical 

skiU  will  often  be  found  unavailing. 

•  •  • 

Protracted  cases  of  distemper  are  sometimes 
accompanied  by  a  pustular  eruption,  which 
extends  over  the  surfitce  of  the  chest  and 
belly,  and  peels  off  in  scales :  but  this  integu- 
mental  determination  seldom  affords  any  rfr. 
lief,  and  such  cases  almost  invariably  termi. 
nates  &tally.  This  state  is  also  sometimes 
accompanied  with  an  hepatic  affection  of  a 
very  ktal  character,  which  has  been  called 
among  sportsmen  the  yellow  disease,  firom  ita 
tinging  every  part  of  tiie  sur&ce  of  the  body 
witii  a  yellow  hue  :  the  urine  also  is  of  a  deep 
yellow,  the  consequence  of  some  morbid 
translation  of  the  inflammation  to  the  secret- 
ing  vessels  of  the  liver.  Mr.  Touatt  has 
found  this  state  most  frequent  in  the  hound 
and  greyhound ;  he  also  has  observed  it  par- 
ticularly where  there  is  little  catarrhal  exu- 
dation  from  the  nose,  which  I  believe  is  the 
case,  although  I  have  also  seen  it  accompanied 
by  a  profuse  dischaxge.^FF'Mte-i^/aine. 


YsLF,  V.  To  bark  as  a  beagle  hound  after  his  prey. 
Yxw,  «•  A  tree  of  tough  wood. 

While  mention  is  making  of  the  bad  effects  |  unwary,  that  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  yew, 
of  yew-berries,  it  may  be  proper  to  lettind  the  |  though  eaten  in  a  very  small  quantity,  are 
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eertuB  doafh  to  hoites  uid  oowi,  and  that  in 
a  few  minutes.  A  hone  tied  to  a  yew  hedge, 
or  to  a  fiiggot  staek  of  dead  yew,  shall  be  found 
dead  before  the  owner  can  be  aware  that  any 
danger  is  at  hand :  and  the  writer  has  been 
several  times  a  sorrowful  witness  to  losses  of 
this  kind  among  his  friends :  and  in  the 
island  of  Ely  had  once  the  mortification  to 
see  nine  young  steers  or  bullocks  of  his  own 


lying  dead  in  a  hea|»,  fhm  browzixig  a  little 
a  hedge  of  yew  in  an  old  gaiden  into  wfaidi 
they  had  Ivoken  in  snowy  weather.  Even 
the  clippings  of  a  yew  hedge  have  deatrojed 
a  whole  dairy  of  cows,  when  thrown  ioadTcr- 
tently  into  a  yard.  And  yet  sheep  and  tur- 
keys, and,  as  pariukeepers  say,  deer,  will  crop 
these  trees  with  impunity.  ^ — Wkiie*M  An- 
HquiHeg  of  Selbome. 


Young,  a.  Being  in  the  first  part  of  life,  not  old ;  ignorant,  weak ;  it  is 
sometimes  applied  to  vegetable  life. 


Youx^(  hones,  however,  seldom  derive  that 
benefit  from  cordials  and  ale  that  older  horses 
do,  and  particularly  those  which  are  accus- 
tomed to  such  trea^ent.  The  most  eflectual 
and  the  moat  innocent  restorative  is  rest ;  for 
which  in  summer  a  field  is  the  best  situation : 
but  if^  during  the  time  of  rest,  the  horse  be 
kept  in  a  stable,  his  diet  must  be  carefully 
attended  to.  This  should  be  rather  openix^;, 
and  such  as  the  horse  appean  to  relish; 
vetches,  or  other  green  food,  are  perhaps  the 
best  Good  sweet  bran  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
keep  the  bowels  cool  and  open,  and  may  be 
rendered  nutritious  in  almost  any  degree  by 
the  addition  of  good  freah  bruised  oats  or  malt. 
A  small  quantity  of  good  sweet  and  clean 
oats  thrown  into  the  manger  now  and  then 
will  often  induce  a  horse  to  feed  when  there 
is  want  of  appetite ;  and  a  very  small  quantity 
of  the  sweetest  hay,  given  oecaaionally,  is 
generally  eaten  with  great  relish. 

Young  horses  often  &11  off  in  their  appe- 
tites during  the  time  of  cutdng  teeth.  At 
this  period  there  is  often  a  soreness  of  the 
mouth,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomadi  and  bowels  seems  to  participate. 
In  such  cases  the  want  of  appetite  is  genenlly 
attributed  to  the  lampas,  or  a  swelling  or  ful- 
ness in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  adjoining  the 
front  teeth ;  because  the  horse  is  sometimes 
observed  to  mangle  his  hay,  as  it  is  termed ; 
that  is,  he  pulls  it  out  of  the  rack,  and  after 
chewing  it  a  little  while,  throws  it  out  again. 
The  common  remedy,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
is  the  application  of  a  red-hot  iron  to  the  part, 
and  burning  out  the  prominent  part  or  lam^ 
pas ;  but  this  is  never  necessary.     All  young 

YuNx  (Linn.)  #.  Wryneck,  a  genns 

Bill  short,  straight,  conical,  and  depressed ; 
the  ridge  rounded ;  mandibles  of  equal  length, 
sharp,  and  not  notched ;  nostrils  at  the  sides 
of  the  base,  naked  and  partly  closed  by  a 
membnne;  tongue  long,  worm-shaped,  and 
armed  at  the  point  with  a  homy  substance ; 


horses  have  that  ftilness  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  which  is  named  lampas ;  and  it  never 
interferes  with  their  appedte  or  the  chewing  or 
gathering  of  their  food ;  th^re  may,  however, 
be  some  d^ree  of  tenderness  aboat  the  guma 
at  the  time  of  teething,  when  soft  food,  soeh 
as  bran  mashes,  should  be  given  for  a  few 
days;  and  as  the  stomach  and  bowds  are 
sometimes  affected  also,  a  little  nitre  may  be 
given  in  the  mashes,  and  an  emollient  clyster 
thrown  up.  When  there  is  oootivMiess,  or 
slimy  dung,  a  laxative  drench  may  be  given 
also,  composed  of  4  oa.  Epsom  salt ;  2  dnchma 
of  carbonate  of  soda;  1  pint  of  warm  water; 
and  4  oz.  of  castor  oil. 

If  the  month  appean  very  tender  or  sore, 
it  may  be  washed  or  syringed  with  a  lodon, 
composed  of  alum,  honey,  and  water.  Keep- 
ing  a  horse  on  new  oats  or  new  hay  is  often 
followed  by  some  derangement  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  indicated  by  looseness  and  want 
of  appetite,  and  sometimes  by  excessive  stal- 
ing also,  with  considerable  thirst  and  a  staring 
coat  A  change  of  diet  is  in  sndi  cases  the 
most  easendsl  thing ;  but  it  is  often  neoessaiy 
also  to  give  some  tonic  medicine,  or  a  warm 
laxative,  such  as  three  or  four  dnchms  of 
aloes,  three  drachms  of  soap,  and  a  drschm 
or  two  of  ginger,  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
caraway.  Hones  sometimes  &11  off  in  appe- 
tite merely  from  loading  their  bowels^  or  from 
staying  in  the  stable  idle  toe  long.  In  this 
case  an  abstemious  diet,  prindp^y  of  bran 
mashes  or  grass,  and  a  clyster,  sre  necessary, 
and  if  that  fidl  a  mild  doee  of  ^ync  shonld 
be  given.— .IFAiAff. 


of  birds  thus  characterised:  — 

feet  with  two  toes  before,  and  two  behind,  the 
fore  ones  joined  at  their  base ;  tail  with  ten 
aoft  and  flexible  feathers;  wings  of  middle 
length,  the  first  quill  shorter  than  the  second, 
which  is  the  longest  in  the  wing.- 
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iiNC,  «•  A  semi-metal  of  a  brilliant  white  colour,  approaching  to  blue. 
Zoology,  #•  A  treatise  concerning  living  creatures. 

Zoological  Deacription  of  the  Horae. —    of  the  second  tribe  are  emplojed  merely  to 
The  hone  belongs  to  the  eftowion  oerte^rated!, 
because  he  has  a  cranium  or  skull,  and  a  spine 
or  range  of  yertebrsB  proceeding  from  it 

The  vertebrated  animals,  hovrever,  are  yery 
numerous.  They  include  man,  quadrupeds  of 
all  kinds,  birds,  fishes,  and  many  reptiles. 
We  look  out  then  for  some  subdivision,  and  a 
very  simple  line  of  distinction  is  soon  pre- 
sented. Some  of  these  yertebrated  animals 
haye  mamtna^  or  teats,  with  which  the  fe- 
males suckle  their  young.  The  human  female 
baa  two,  the  mare  two,  the  cow  four,  the  bitch 
ten  or  twelve,  and  the  sow  more  than  twelve. 

This  data  of  vertebrated  animals,  having 
mammas  or  teats,  is  called  mammalia^  and  the 
horse  belongs  to  the  division  vertebrata^  and 
the  class  mammalia. 

The  class  mammalia  is  still  exceedingly 
large,  and  wo  must  again  subdivide  it.  It  is 
stated  (Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge, 
vol.  i.  p.  13)  that  **  this  class  of  quadrupeds, 
or  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  admits  of  a  divi- 
sioninto  two  TrO>ea. 

**•  1.  Those  whose  extremities  are  divided 
into  fingers  or  toes,  scientificallycalled  unguis 
culakk,  from  the  Latin  word  for  nail;  and  2, 
Those  wliose  extremities  are  hoofed,  scientifi- 
cally called  ungulataj  from  the  Latin  word 
for  hoof. 

"  The  extremities  of  the  first  are  armed 
with  daws  or  nails,  which  enable  them  to 
grasp,  to  climb,  or  to  burrow.  The  extremities 


support  and  move  the  body. 

The  extremities  of  the  horse  are  covered 
with  a  hoof,  by  which  the  body  is  supported, 
and  with  which  he  cannot  grasp  any  thing,  and 
therefore  he  belongs  to  the  tribe  ungulata,  or 
hoofed. 

But  there  is  a  great  variety  of  hoofed  ani. 
mals.  The  elephuit,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hip- 
popotamus, the  swine,  the  horse,  the  sheep, 
the  deer,  and  many  others,  are  ungulated  or 
hoofed ;  they  admit,  however,  of  an  easy  di- 
vision. Some  of  them  masticate,  or  chew 
their  food,  and  it  is  immediately  received  into 
the  stomach  and  digested ;  Vut  in  others,  the 
food,  previous  to  digestion,  undeigoes  a  very 
singular  process.  It  is  returned  to  the  mouth 
to  be  re-masticated,  or  chewed  again.  These 
are  called  ruminantia,  or  ruminants,  from  tho 
food  being  returned,  frx>m  one  of  the  stomachs 
(for  they  have  four)  called  the  rumen  or 
paunch,  to  be  chewed  again. 

The  ungulata  that  do  not  ruminate  are 
somewhat  improperly  called  pachydermata, 
ftom  the  thickness  of  their  skins.  The  horse 
does  not  ruminate,  and  therefore  belongs  to 
the  order  pachydermata. 

The  pachydermata  who  have  only  one  toe, 
belong  to  the  fiunily  solipeda— angle-footed. 
Therefore  the  horse  ranks  under  the  division 
vertebrata;  the  class  mammalia— the  tribe 
ungulata-^he  order  pachydermata  and  the 
fiunily  solipeda. — The  Horae. 
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OACH-HORSE,  s,  A  horse  used  for  coaches. 


This  animal  haa  fiilly  shared  in  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  and  is  as  different  from 
what  he  was  fifty  years  ago  as  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  The  clumsy.barrelled,  cloddy, 
shouldered,  roQnd.l^;ged,  black  family  horse, 
neither  a  coach  nor  a  dray-horse,  bat  some- 
thing between  both,  as  fiit  as  an  ox,  and,  with 
aU  his  pride  and  prancing  at  first  starting,  not 
equal  to  more  than  six  miles  an  hoar,  and 
knocking-up  with  one  hard  day*s  work,  is  no 
more  seen ;  and  we  have,  instead  of  him,  an 
animal  as  tall,  deep-chested,  rising  in  the 
withers,  slanting  in  the  shoulders,  fiat  in  the 
legs,  with  even  more  s^ngth,  and  with  treble 
the  speed. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  deception,  how- 
ever, even  in  the  best  of  these  improved 
coach-horses.  They  prsnce  it  nobly  thxvugh 
the  streets ;  and  they  have  more  work  in 
them  than  the  old  clumsy,  sli^jgish  breed ; 
but  they  have  not  the  endurance  that  could 
be  wished;  and  a  pair  of  poor  post-horses 
would,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  beat 
them  hollow. 

The  knce-action,  and  high  lifting  of  the 
feet,  in  the  carriage-horse  is  deemed  an  excel- 
lence,  because  it  adds  to  the  grandeur  of  Ids 
appearance ;  but,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
it  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  much  wear 
■nd  tear  of  the  legs  and  feet,  and  this  is  very 
soon  apparent. 

The  principal  points  in  the  coach-horse  are 
substance  well  placed,  a  deep  and  well-pro- 
portioned body,  bone  under  the  knee,  and 
sound,  open,  tough  feet. 

The  or^n  of  the  better  kind  of  coach- 
horse  is  the  Cleveland-bay,  confined  piind. 
pally  to  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  with,  per- 
haps, Lincolnshire  on  one  side,  and  Northum- 
berland on  the  other,  but  difficult  to  meet 
with  pure  in  either  county.  The  Cleveland 
mare  is  crossed  by  a  three-fourth,  or  thorough- 
bred horse  of  sufficient  substance  and  height, 
and  the  produce  is  the  coach-horse  most  in 


repute,  with  his  arched  crest  and  high  action. 
From  the  thorough-bred  of  sufficient  height, 
but  not  of  so  much  substance,  we  obtain  the 
four-tn-hand,  and  superior  curricle-hone. 

From  less  height  and  more  substance,  we 
have  the  hunter  and  better  sort  of  hackney ; 
and,  from  the  half-bred,  we  derive  the  ma- 
chiner,  the  poster,  and  the  common  carriage- 
horse;  indfwd,  Cleveland,  and  the  Vale  of 
Pickering,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  decided  breed- 
ing country  in  England  for  coach-horses, 
hunters,  and  hackneys.  The  coach-horse  is 
nothing  more  than  a  tall,  strong,  over-sized 
hunter.  The  hackney  has  many  of  the  qua- 
lities of  the  hunter  on  a  small  scale. 

How  far  we  are  carrying  supposed  improve, 
ment  too  far,  and  sacrificing  strength  and  use- 
fulness  to  speed,  is  a  question  not  difficult  to 
resolve.  The  rage  for  rapid  travelling  is  the 
bane  of  the  po^t-master,  the  destruction  of 
the  horse,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  English  cha. 
racter. 

There  is  no  truth  so  easily  proved,  or  so 
painfully  felt  by  the  post-master,  at  least  in 
his  pocket,  as  that  it  is  the  pace  that  kills.  A 
horse  at  a  dead  pull,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
his  pull,  is  enabled,  by  the  force  of  his  mus- 
cles,  to  throw  a  certain  wdght  into  the  collar. 
If  he  walk  four  miles  in  the  hour,  some  part 
of  that  muscular  energy  must  be  expended  in 
the  act  of  walking ;  and,  consequently,  the 
power  of  drawing  must  be  proportionably  di- 
minished. If  he  trot  eight  miles  in  the  hour, 
more  animal  power  is  expended  in  the  trot, 
and  less  remains  for  the  draught;  but  the 
draught  continues  the  same,  and,  to  enable 
him  to  accomplish  his  work,  he  must  tax  his 
eneigies  to  a  degree  that  is  cruel  in  itself^  and 
that  must  speecOly  wear  him  out. 

Let  it  be  supposed—what  every  horse  can- 
not  accomplish— that  he  shall  be  able,  by 
fitir  exertion  and  without  distress,  to  throw,  at 
a  dead  pull,  a  wdght  into  his  collar,  or  txevt 
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a  force  eqml  to  two  hvndnd  and  nxteen 
pounds ;  or,  in  other  words,  let  him  be  able 
to  draw  a  load  which  requires  a  force  of  two 
hundred  and  nxteen  pounds  to  moTB.  Let 
him  next  walk  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  in  an 
hour ;  what  force  will  he  then  be  able  to  enu 
ploy  ?  We  haTO  taken  away  some  to  assist 
him  in  walking,  and  we  have  left  him  only 
ninety-six  pounds,  bdng  not  half  of  that  which 
he  could  exert  when  he  began  his  pulL  He 
shall  quicken  his  pace  to  six  miles  an  hour — 
more  energy  must  be  exerted  to  cany  him 
over  this  additional  ground.  How  much  has 
he  remaining  to  apply  to  the  weight  behind 
him?  Fifty^our  pounds  only.  We  will 
make  the  six  miles  an  hour  ten ;  for  it  seems 
now  to  be  the  fiuhion  for  the  fiut  coach,  and 
for  almost  every  coach,  and  every  vehide  to 
attempt  this  paoe.  How  stands  the  account 
with  the  poor  beast?  We  have  left  him  a 
power  equal  to  thirty-two  pounds  only  to  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  draught. 

The  load  which  a  horse  can  draw  u  about 
fifteen  times  greater  than  the  power  exerted, 
supposing  the  road  to  be  hard  and  level,  and 
the  carriage  to  run  with  little  fiiction ;  and 
the  horse,  which  at  startii^,  can  throw  into 
the  collar  a  weight  or  force  equal  to  two  hun. 
dred  and  sixteen  pounds,  will  draw  a  load  of 
three  thousand  two  hundred.  Let  him,  how. 
ever,  be  uiged  on  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  in 
the  hour — deduct  the  power  used  in  swiftness 
of  pace  from  the  sum  total  of  that  which  ho 
possesses,  and  what  remains?  not  a  sixth 
part — not  that  wiiich  is  equal  to  a  quarter  of 
a  too— or,  if  it  be  a  stage-coach,  the  eneigy 
exerted  in  draught  by  the  four  horses  will  not 
be  equal  to  a  ton. 

The  coach,  and  its  passengers  and  its  lug- 
gage, weigh  more  than  this,  and  the  whole  is 
stUl  drawn  on,  and  must  be  so.  Whence 
comes  the  power?  From  the  over-strsined 
exertion,  the  injury,  the  torture,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  horse.  That  which  is  true  of  the 
ooach.horse,  is  equally  true  of  every  other. 
Let  each  reader  apply  it  to  his  own  animal, 
and  act  as  humanity  and  interest  dictate. 

Many  a  horse  used  on  our  public  roads  is 
unable  to  throw  all  his  natural  power  or  weight 
into  the  collar.  He  is  tender-footed — lame  ; 
but  he  is  boughtat  little  price,  and  he  is  worked 
on  the  brutal  and  abominable  principle,  that 
he  may  be  **  whipped  sound.**  And  so  appa- 
rently he  is.  At  first  he  sadly  halts;  but, 
uiged  by  the  torture  of  the  lush,  he  acquires 
a  peculiar  habit  of  going.  The  faulty  limb 
appears  to  keep  pace  wiUi  the  others,  but  no 
sU^ss  or  labour  is  thrown  upon  it,  and  he 
gradually  contrives  to  make  the  sound  limbs 
perform  among  them  all  the  duties  of  the 
unsound  one;  and  thus  he  is  barbarously 
**  whipped  sound,**  and  cruelty  is  undeserv- 
edly rewarded.    After  all,  however,  what  has 


been  done?  Three  legs  are  made  to  do  that 
which  was  almost  too  hard  a  taak  for  four. 
Then  they  must  be  most  injuriously  strained, 
and  soon  worn  out,  and  the  genersl  powo*  of 
the  animal  must  be  rapidly  exhanst^,  and, 
at  no  great  distance  of  time,  exhanstion  and 
death  release  him  from  his  mercileas  perse- 
cutors. 

It  is  said  that  between  Glasgow  and 
buigh,  a  carrier  in  a  single  hone-cart, 
ing  about  seven  hundred  weight,  will  take  a 
load  of  a  ton,  and  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two 
miles  in  a  day.  The  Normandy  carriers  travel 
with  a  team  of  four  horses,  and  from  fi>nr. 
teen  to  twenty-two  miles  in  a  day,  with  a 
load  of  ninety  hundred  weight 

An  unparalleled  instance  of  the  power  of  a 
horse  when  assisted  by  art,  was  shown  near 
Croydon.     The  Surrey  iron  rail-way  being 
completed,  a  wager  was  laid  by  two  gentlemec, 
that  a  common  horse  could  draw  tiurty-sx 
tons  for  six  miles  along  the  road,  and  that  he 
should  draw  his  weight  from  a  dead  poll,  as 
well  as  turn  it  round  the  occasional  windiii^ 
of  the  road.     A  numerous  party  of  gentle, 
men  assembled  near  Merstham  to  see  tfab 
extraordinary  triumph  of  art.  Twelve  wagons 
loaded  with  stones,  each  wagon  w^;hi]^  above 
three  tona,  were  chained  to^dier,  and  a  horae, 
taken  promiscuously  from  the  timber  cart  of 
Mr.  Harwood,  was  yoked  to  the  tzsin.     He 
started   from    the  Fox    pubticJionse,  near 
Merstham,  and  drew  the  immense  chain  of 
wagons,  with  apparent  ease,  almo^  to  the 
turnpike  at  Croydon,  a  distsnce  of  six  miles, 
in  one  hour  and  forty-one  minutes,  whidi  is 
nearly  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.    In 
the  course  of  the  journey  he  stopped  four 
times,  to  show  that  it  was  not  by  any  advan- 
tage of  descent  that  this  power  was  aoqnired ; 
ai^  after  each  stoppage  he  again  drew  off  the 
chain  of  wagons  with  great  ease.    Mr.  Banks, 
who  had  wagered  on  Uie  power  of  the  hone, 
then  desired  that  four  more  loaded  wagons 
should  be  added  to  the  cavalcade,  with  whidi 
the  same  horse  set  off  again  with  undifln- 
nisbed  pace.    Still  further  to  show  the  effset 
of  the  rail-way  in  fikdlitating  motion,  be  di^ 
rected  the  attending  woriunen^  to  the  number 
of  fifty,  to  mount  on  the  wagooa,  and  the 
horse  proceeded  without  the  least  distress; 
and,  in  truth,  there  appeared  to  be  scaredy 
any  limitation  to  the  power  of  his  dimoght. 
After  this  trial  the  wagons  were  taken  to  the 
weighing-machine,  and  it  appeared  thait  the 
whole  weight  was  as  follows  &— 


3 
0 
0 


12  Wsgons  first  linked  together  38 

4  Ditto,  sfterwaras  attached  .  IS 

Supposed  weight  of  50  labourers  4 


4 
2 
0 


55      6      2 
— The  Hene. 
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Ferret,  s.  A  small  animal  of  prey. 

The  feirot  has  a  longer  and  thinner  bodj, 
«  narrower  head,  and  a  ahaiper  moat  thui 
the  polecat  It  has  not  the  tame  sagacity  in 
proYiding  ita  aubaistenoe,  and  unless  tsJcen 
care  of  and  nourished  in  the  house,  it  cuinot 
even  exist,  at  leaat  in  our  dimates,  for  those 
which  hftTO  been  lost  in  the  burrows  of  rah- 
bits  have  never  multiplied,  but  most  probably 
perished  by  the  severity  of  the  winter.  The 
ferret  also,  like  other  domesticated  animals, 
varies  in  colour,  and  is  as  common  in  hot 
countriee  as  the  polecat  is  scaive.  The  female 
ia  conspicuously  smaller  than  the  male ;  and 
when  in  season,  Gesner  says,  she  has  even 
been  known  to  die  if  her  desires  were  not 
gntified.  They  are  reared  in  caaks  or  chests, 
where  it  is  usual  to  furnish  them  with  beds  of 
flax.  They  sleep  most  perpetually,  but  no 
sooner  are  they  awake  Uum  diey  eago'ly  seek 
for  food,  which  coimsts  of  bran,  bread,  milk, 
&c.  The  females  bring  forth  twiee  a  year, 
and  go  six  weeka  with  their  young.  Some 
of  them  eat  their  young  almost  as  soon  as 
they  are  brought  forth,  are  immediately  in 
season  again,  and  then  have  three  litters  in 
the  year,  each  of  which  consbta  of  from  five 
to  nine. 

This  animal  is  by  nature  a  mortal  enemy 
to  the  rabbit  If  even  a  dead  one  is  pre- 
sented to  a  young  ferret,  although  he  have 
never  seen  a  rabbit  before,  he  flies  at  and 
tears  it  with  fury  :  but  if  it  be  alive,  he  seizes 
it  by  the  nose  or  throat,  and  sucks  its  blood. 
When  let  into  the  burrows  of  rabbits,  it  is 

Fish,  Gold  and  Silver,  s. 

When  I  happen  to  visit  a  family  where  gold 
and  silver  fishes  are  kept  in  a  glaw  bowl,  I  am 
always  pleased  with  the  occurrence,  because 
it  o^rs  me  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
actions  and  propensities  of  those  beings  with 
whom  we  can  be  little  acquainted  in  their 
natural  state.  Not  long  since  I  spent  a  fort- 
night at  the  house  of  a  friend  where  there  was 
such  a  vivary,  to  which  I  paid  no  small  atten- 
tion, taking  every  occasion  to  remark  what 
passed  within  its  nairow  limits.  It  was  here 
that  I  first  observed  the  manner  in  which 
fishes  die.  As  soon  as  the  creature  sickens, 
the  head  sinks  lower  and  lower,  and  it  stands 
as  it  were  on  its  head ;  tUl,  getting  weaker, 
and  losing  all  poise,  the  tail  turns  over,  and 
at  last  it  floats  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  water 
with  its  belly  uppermost  The  reason  why 
fishes,  when  dead,  swim  in  that  manner  is 
very  obvious ;  because,  when  the  body  is  no 
longer  balanced  by  the  fins  of  the  belly,  the 
broad  muscular  back  preponderates  by  its  own 
gravity,  and  turns  the  belly  uppermost,  u 
lighter  from  its  being  a  cavity,  and  because  it 
contains  the  swimming-bladders,  which  contri- 


necessary  to  mnzxle  him,  that  he  may  not 
kill  them  in  their  holes,  but  only  oblige  them 
to  run  out,  that  they  may  be  entrspped  in 
the  nets ;  besidea,  if  he  is  suffered  to  go  in 
unmuzzled,  there  is  great  danger  of  his  being 
lost ;  for  having  sucked  the  blood  of  the  rab- 
bit, he  will  feu  asleep ;  and  smoking  the  hole 
is  not  always  a  successful  expedient  to  bring 
him  back,  because  as  the  burrows  frequently 
communicate  with  each  other,  he  is  i^t  to  be 
the  more  bewildered  the  moreheissunrounded 
with  smoke.  The  ferret  is  also  made  use  of 
by  boys,  in  searching  for  birds^  nests  in  tlie 
holes  of  walls  or  trees. 

Strabo  says,  the  ferret  was  brought  from 
Africa  into  Spain ;  which  does  not  appear  void 
of  foundation,  as  &^n  is  the  native  climate 
of  rabbits,  and  the  country  where  formerly 
these  animals  most  abounded.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  rabbits  having  increased  so 
much  as  to  become  incommodious,  the  ferret 
was  introduced  to  diminish  them,  instead  of 
encouraging  the  race  of  polecats,  from  which 
no  advantage  could  have  aocrued  but  the 
death  of  the  rabbit,  whereas  by  the  ferret 
some  benefit  is  obtained  by  the  hunter.  The 
ferret,  though  easily  tamed  and  rendered 
docile,  is  exceedingly  irascible ;  he  has  always 
an  ill  smell,  but  more  so  when  heated  or  irri. 
tated.  He  has  lively  but  inflamed  eyes ;  all 
his  movements  are  quick,  and  is  besides  so 
strong,  that  he  will  easily  master  a  rabbit 
three  or  four  times  aa  big  as  himsrif.— - 
Buffoju 


bute  to  render  it  buoyant.  Some  that  delight 
in  gold  and  silver  fishes  have  adopted  a  notion 
that  they  need  no  aliment  True  it  is  that 
they  will  subsist  for  a  long  time  without  any 
apparent  food  but  what  they  can  collect  from 
pure  water  frequently  changed;  yet  they 
must  draw  some  support  from  animalcula, 
and  other  nourishment  supplied  by  the  water ; 
because,  though  they  seem  to  eat  nothing, 
yet  the  consequences  of  eating  often  drop  from 
them.  That  they  are  best  pleased  with  such 
jejune  diet  may  easily  be  confuted,  since  if 
you  toss  them  crumbs,  they  will  seize  them 
with  great  readiness,  not  to  say  greediness : 
however,  bread  should  be  given  sparingly,  lest, 
turning  sour,  it  corrupt  the  water.  They  will 
also  feed  on  the  water-plant  called  dnck*s 
meat  (Xremna),  and  also  on  small  fry. 

When  they  want  to  move  a  little  they 
gently  protrude  themselves  with  their  pinna 
pectorales  ;  but  it  is  with  their  strong  mus- 
cular tails  only  that  they  and  all  fishes  shoot 
along  with  such  inconceivable  n^idity.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  eyes  of  fishes  are  im- 
I  moveable  :  but  these  apparently  turn  them 
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forwud  or  btckiVBrd  in  their  locketB  u  their 
oocaaoni  require.  They  take  little  notice  of 
a  lighted  candle,  though  applied  close  to  their 
headt,  hut  flounce  and  seem  much  frightened 
hj  a  audden  stroke  of  the  hand  against  the 
support  whereon  the  bowl  is  hung ;  especially 
when  they  have  been  motionless,  and  are  per. 
haps  asleep.  As  fishes  have  no  eyelids,  it  is 
not  easy  to  discern  when  they  are  sleeping 
or  not,  because  their  eyes  are  always  open. 

Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  a  glass 
bowl  containing  such  fishes :  the  double  re- 
fractions of  the  glass  and  water  represent 
them,  when  moving,  in  a  shifting  and  chaiq;e- 

QuiTTER,  s.  A  disease  in  horses. 

This  is  a  diseaae  of  the  foot,  originating 
in  a  bruise  or  tread  upon  the  coronet,  or  thin 
parts  of  the  hoof.  Superficial  injuries  on  the 
coronet  are  often  inflicted  by  the  horse  scratch, 
ing  himself  with  the  opposite  heel.  But  the 
bruise  which  causes  quitter  is  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  and  is  inflicted  by  the  horse 
stepping  with  great  force  upon  the  higher  part 
of  the  inside  of  the  foot,  in  endeavoniing  to 
save  himself  from  slipping ;  and  from  this  it 
is  that  the  disorder  generally  or  almost  always 
takes  place  in  winter,  when  the  roads  are 
slippery.  It  is  well  known  that  smiths,  and 
the  most  ignorant  of  &niers,  often  succeed  in 
their  treatment  of  this  disorder,  and  that 
Teterinary  auigeons  often  &il.  The  cause  is, 
that  they  are  not  sufiSdently  attentive  to  such 
cases,  and  do  not  follow  up  the  dressing  as  it 
is  necessary  to  do,  in  order  to  get  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  injury.  In  order  to  cure  a  quitter 
effectually,  let  the  following  directions  be 
canfuUy  attended  to. 

Ascertain  carefully,  by  means  of  a  probe, 
the  direction  and  extent  of  the  sinuses,  or 
pipes,  aa  they  are  termed,  then  let  them  be 
comiJetely  filled  with  sublimate. 

To  do  this  effoctually,  the  sublimate  must 
be  wrapped  up  in  sniall  pieces  of  wbitcy- 
brown  paper,  and  introduced  by  very  small 
portions  at  a  time,  so  that  they  may  be  forced, 
as  near  as  possible,  to  the  bottom  of  the  sinus. 
But  however  carefully  this  may  be  done,  the 
sinuses  are  always  so  crooked  or  winding,  that 
the  first  dressing  can  seldom  be  got  to  the 
bottom  of  them.  In  six  or  seven  days  a  large 
slough  or  core  will  come  out,  when  the  dress- 
ing has  been  properly  applied ;  and  u  soon  as 
this  has  taken  place,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
dress  in  the  same  manner  as  at  first;  and  even 
this  must  be  repeated  if  the  bottom  of  the 
disease  is  not  found,  and  that  generally  is  the 
lateral  cartilage.  Nothing  more  is  necessary 
after  this  than  to  keep  the  sinus  filled  with 
lint,  dipped  in  fnar*s  balsam,  taking  care  to 
introduce  it  quite  to  the  bottom  every  time  of 
dressing.  .  The  sinus  will  thus  be  gradually 
filled  up  and  healed.    Quitters  are  sometimes 


able  variety  of  dimcnmons,  abadea,  and  coloon^ 
while  the  two  mediums,  assisted  by  the  eon- 
cavo-oonvex  shape  of  the  vessel,  magnify  and 
distort  them  vastly ;  not  to  mention  thai  the 
introduction  of  anotiier  element  and  its  inha- 
bitants into  our  parlours  engages  the  fancy  in 
a  very  agreeable  manner. 

Gold  and  silver  fishes,  though  anjgnially 
natives  of  China  and  Japan,  yet  are  become 
so  well  reconciled  to  our  climate  aa  to  thrive- 
and  multiply  very  &st  in  our  ponds  and  atewc 
Onnaus  ranks  this  species  of  fish  nn^r  the 
genus  of  Csfprimu,  or  caip,  and  calls  it 
Cj^printu  auraiui. — White's  Selbome. 


cured  by  syringing  the  part,  aft^  it  has  been 
cored  out,  with  sublimate.  For  this  poxpoee 
a  tube  is  forced  into  the  wound,  so  aa  to  readi 
the  bottom,  and  through  it  a  strong  solution 
of  blue  vitriol,  or  tincture  of  myrrh,  is  in- 
jected. When  theee  means  fiul,  the  foul  car. 
tilage,  or  bone,  may  be  scraped  by  a  very 
sm^l  chisel  or  gouge,  or  other  more  oonvemeot 
instrument  I  have  seen  quitters  cured,  or 
rather  dried  up,  merely  by  dressing  with  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  after  ooxiz^  it  out  with  suUi. 
mate.  The  opening  has  often  lemaiBed,  and 
speared  to  have  become  homy  within,  so  that 
no  inconvenience  was  felt  from  it.  Another 
method  of  curing  quitter  is  one  commonly 
practised  by  fiurriers  or  shoeing  smiths,  and  is 
called  boring.  This  is  done  by  passing  a  red- 
hot  iron,  of  a  suitable  uze  and  form,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sinus,  and  then  fillii^  it  with 
sublimate,  or  strong  sublimate  ointment. 
Sometimes  another  opening  is  made  through 
tiie  sound  parts,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
quitter,  but  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  as  to 
communicate  with  the  quitter:  this  also  is 
filled  with  sublimate  ointment 

When  much  pain  and  sweUing  take  |dace 
after  the  operation,  the  foot  may  be  wrapped 
in  a  hrgd  poultice.  After  the  cure  of  a  bad 
quitter  there  is  often  a  permanent  defecr  on 
that  side  of  the  hoof^  which  ib  named  a  false 
quarter ;  that  is,  the  new  shoot  of  horn  that 
grows  down  is  impeifect,  depressed,  of  a  light 
colour,  and  is  apt  to  split,  and  become  a  aand 
crack.  When  a  horse  receives  a  wound  or 
bruise  on  the  foot  or  coronet,  by  treading 
upon  it,  or  by  other  meana,  the  moat  likely 
method  of  preventing  a  quitter  is  to  bathe  the 
wound  or  bruise  with  a  strox^  stimulant,  aoch 
aa  tincture  of  myrrh,  fiiar*s  balsam,  spirit  of 
turpentine,  or  camphorated  spirit  litis  soema 
to  deaden  the  sensiUlity  cf  the  braised  or 
wounded  nerves,  and  thereby  prevent  inflam- 
mation more  effectually  than  a  poultice. 
Should  inflammation  take  place,  howcTer, 
afterwards,  a  poultice  should  be  applied. — 
WhUe, 
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Race,  Doncastbr,  for  the  Great  St.  Leger  Stakes,  1832,  of  which  our 
Frontispiece, ^drawn  by  Pollard,  expressly  for  this  work,  is  a  correct 
representation. 


Tho  following  u  the  account  given  in  the 

Sporting  Magazine  for  that  year : 

And  now  the  hour  arrived  to  set  all  fim. 
cies  and  opinions  at  noi^ht>  and  disclose  what 
so  manjhad  so  long  and  anxiously  looked  for- 
ward  to  ascertain.   On  clearing  the  ground,  the 


following  seventeen  showed  themselves,  parad. 
ing  heforo  the  stand,  to  ezhihit  their  varied 
heauties  and  accomplishments  hefore  the 
bouquet  of  female  el<^;ance  and  beauty  which 
shone  studded  in  brUliancy  amidst  an  ani- 
mated multitude: — 


Lord  Sligo's  ch.  c.  Daxon,  by  Langar — ^Coia        ...  A.  Pkvis. 

Sir  R.  Bulkeley's  b.  c  Biidcatcher,  by  St  Patrick      .        -  Calloway. 

Mr.  Houldsworth^s  b.  c.  David,  by  Catton  ^        .         .  S.  Darlmg. 

Mr.  Edmundson's  ch.  c.  Richmond,  by  Jack  Spigot      .         -  R.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Powlett's  gr.  f.  by  Figaro J.  Holmes. 


Lord  Cleveland's  ch.  c  Trustee,  by  Catton 

Mr.  Ridsdalo's  b.  c  Brother  to  Maria,  by  Whisker 

Lord  Kelbame*8  b.  c.  Retainer,  by  Jerry    . 

Mr.  F.  Richardson's  b.  c.  Fang,  by  Langar 

Mr.  S.  Fox's  br.  c  Julius,  by  Jerry 

Lord  Exeter's  b.  c.  Byzantium,  by  Sultan 

Mr.  Skipsey's  b.  c.  Physician,  by  Bnitandorf 

Mr.  W.  Scott's  b.  c.  Carlton,  by  Catton    - 

Mr.  Watt's  b.  f.  Nitocris,  by  Whisker 

Lord  Langford's  b.  c.  Roue,  by  Starch 

Mr.  Beardsworth's  br.  c.  Ludlow,  by  Filho  da  Puta 

Mr.  Gully's  ch.  c.  Maigrave,  by  Muley 


J.  Day. 

Scott 

G.  Nelson. 

Connolly. 

S.  Templeman. 

AmuU. 

H.  Edwards. 

Oarbutt 

T.  Nicholson. 

T.  Lye. 

Wright 

J.  Robinson. 


After  the  usual  parading,  the  whole  drew 
up  together,  and  made  a  ialse  start — Ludlow, 
Physician,  and  Carlton  staying  behind,  and  all 
the  others  going  some  d^tance  before  they 
could  be  pulled  up.  On  re.a8sembling,  a 
most  excellent  and  beautiful  start  was  ef- 
fected, the  lot  going  away  in  a  cluster,  with 
Mr.  Powlett's  filly  leading  for  about  two 
hundred  yards,  when  Rou6  took  it  from  her 
— Carlton,  the  filly.  Physician,  Nitocris,  Bird- 
catcher,  Richmond,  Trustee,  Maria,  Retainer, 
Julius,  and  Fang  following  alongside  in  front, 
and  the  others  well  up,  at  one  of  the  worst 
L^er  paces  ever  witnessed,  and  all  keeping 
their  ground  over  the  hill  to  the  T.  Y.  C. 
post,  when  Mr.  Pavis  began  to  handle  the 
whipcord  to  Daxon,  who  was  the  first  that 
exhibited  defeat  The  example,  however,  was 
soon  found  to  have  plenty  of  imitators ;  for, 
before  reaching  the  Red  House,  Fang,  Nito- 
cris, Trustee,  Carlton,  Rou4,  and  Brother  to 
Maria,  fell  away  from  the  contest — Mr.  Pow. 

Safety  Trigger,  s. 

Safety-triggers  have  been  introduced  to 
obviate,  if  possible,  the  &tal  accidents  which 
have  arisen  from  accidental  discharges.  Many 
plans  have  been  devised  to  effiDct  this  most 
desirable  object     Among  the  most  ingenious. 

Stable,  s.  A  place  for  horses. 

Loftiness  is  very  desirable  in  a  stable.  It 
should  never  be  less  than  twelve  feet  high, 
and  the  best  method  of  ventilation  is  by 


lett's  mare  coming  round  the  comer  down  to 
the  rails  with  a  very  promising  and  flattering 
appearance,  folh>wed  closely  by  Birdcatcher, 
Physician,  Retainer,  and  Richmond;  Mar. 
grave  lying  two  or  three  lengths  in  the  rear. 
On  reaching  the  rails  Calloway  came  out  with 
Birdcatcher,  went  up  to  the  Figaro  filly,  at 
the  distance  defeat^  her,  and  looked  very 
much  like  a  winner ;  but  Robinson,  who  had 
patiently  waited,  now  crept  up  on  the  outside, 
making  his  ground  by  a  gradual  steady  ad. 
vance.  At  the  stand  he  caughi  the  Bird- 
catcher,  and  left  him  at  the  post  in  the  rear 
by  three-quarters  of  a  length,  amid  the  deaf, 
ening  shouts  of  the  lads  "  wot  had  put  the 
siller  on  the  back  of  Muley's  son.**  The 
Figaro  filly  ran  in  third,  Physician  (only  beat 
by  the  filly  a  head)  fourth,  Richmond  fifth, 
Retuner  sixth,  and  David  seventh— Xudlow, 
Fang,  Byzantium,  and  Carlton  landing  tho 
four  iast  horses  of  the  race. 


one  by  Goulding,  and  another  by  Moore,  are 
among  the  most  novel,  and  probably  the 
most  effective.  People  must,  however,  be 
miserably  nervous,  to  render  safety.trig;ers 
necessary. 


means  of  a  chimney  or  square  opening  in  the 
ceiling,  communicating  with  the  open  air,  or 
it  may  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  dome  or 
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cupola,  which  wooM  be  Biora  onmiidntaL 
The  chimney  need  not  be  opened  at  the  top 
80  «8  to  idndt  the  rain,  bat  should  be  roofed, 
ajid  have  lateral  openiugi  by  meana  of  wea. 
ther>boardi,  aa  they  ara  termed.  At  to  the 
admisaion  of  air  into  the  stable,  the  usual 
means  provided  for  that  purpose  are  quite 
sufficient;  that  is,  by  windows.  The  method 
adopted  in  barrack  stables,  of  making  an  open- 
ing in  the  wall,  near  the  ground  at  the  end  of 
the  stable,  is  useless,  to  say  the  best  of  it 
A  stable,  when  properly  paved,  and  kept 
moderately  clean,  requires  cmly  a  shallow, 
wide  gutter,  twelve  indies  wide,  and  one  inch 
deep.  This,  with  a  pail  or  two  of  water 
thrown  upon  the  floor,  and  swept  off  while 
the  horse  is  at  exerdse,  will  keep  the 
stable  perfectly  dean  and  free  from  oflfenaive 
smells.  The  depth  of  a  stable  should  not  be 
less  than  eighteen  feet,  nor  the  height,  as  I 
observed  beforo,  less  than  twelve.  The  width 
of  a  stall  should  not  be  less  than  six  feet 
clear.  But,  when  there  is  suffident  room,  it 
is  a  much  better  plan  to  allow  each  horse  a 
space  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  where  he  may  be 
loose  and  exereise  himself  a  little.  This  will 
be  an  effectual  means  of  avoiding  swollen 
heels,  and  a  great  relief  to  horses  that  ate 
worked  hard.  With  respect  to  the  rack  and 
manger,  I  shall  describe  one  which  I  have 
seen  employed  in  a  wagon^table  with  the 
best  effect.  It  is  intended  for  two  horses; 
for  horses,  when  a  little  accustomed  to  each 
other,  and  working  together,  will  always  agree 
well  when  kept  in  the  same  stall,  especially 
when  they  have,  as  is  the  case  here,  separate 
mangers,  and  are  prevented  by  thdr  halters 
from  interfering  with  each  other's  com.  The 
space  for  two  horses  is  twelve  feet.  The 
mangers  and  tack  are  all  on  a  level,  and 
about  three  feet  fr^m  the  ground.  The 
manger  should  never  be  less  than  eighteen 
inches  deep,  eighteen  inches  frvm  the  front  to 
the  back  part,  and  two  feet  in  length.  The 
rack  should  be  four  feet  for  one  horse.  The 
rack  may  be  made  with  staves  in  the  front, 
like  a  common  radt,  but  this  is  not  necessary ; 
indeed,  it  is  better  to  have  it  dosed  in  front. 
The  back  part  of  the  rack  should  be  an  in* 
dined  plane  made  of  wood ;  should  be  gra- 
dually sloped  towards  the  front ;  and  should 
terminate  about  two  feet  down.  Such  a  rack 
will  hold  more  hay  than  ever  ought  to  be  put 
before  one  horse.  The  advantages  of  this 
rack  are  numerous.  In  the  first  place  the 
hay  is  easily  put  into  it,  and  renders  a  hay- 
loft over  the  stable  unnecessary;  and  tlds 
may  be  an  inducement  to  the  builder  to  make 
the  stable  as  lofty  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  ren. 
der  other  ventilation  unnecessary.  All  the 
hay  that  is  put  into  this  manger  will  be  eaten; 
but  in  the  common  rack  it  is  well  known  that 
a  laigc  portion  of  the  hay  is  often  pulled  down 


apon  the  litter  and  trodd«n  upon,  wlm«iiji  a 
considerable  quantity  U  often  wasted.  It 
prevents  the  hayseeds  or  dust  from  fidliis^ 
upon  the  horse,  or  into  his  eyee;  and,  what  is 
of  oonsidersble  importance,  though  seldoai 
attended  to,  there  will  be  an  indncement  to 
the  groom  to  give  the  horae  hay  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  frequently,  fcaok  the 
Uttle  trouble  which  attenda  putting  it  into 
the  tack.  The  saving  in  hay  that  may  be 
effected  by  the  use  t^  this  tack  is  so  apparent 
that  it  need  not  be  dwdt  upon.  Some  mis- 
chievous horses  will  throw  out  the  hay  with 
their  noses  :  but  this  may  be  effectually  pre- 
vented by  one  or  two  cross  bars — that  ia, 
crossii^  the  vppec  part  of  the  crib  frt>m  the 
back  to  the  firant.  This  kind  of  rack  and 
manger,  from  being  boarded  up  in  fivnt,  will 
effectually  prevent  the  litter  fit>m  beii^  kept 
constantly  under  the  horse*s  head  and  eyes, 
by  which  he  is  compelled  to  breathe  the  va- 
pours  which  arise  from  it.  The  length  of  the 
halter  should  be  only  four  fiset  from  the 
headstall  to  the  ring  through  whidi  it  paaaes: 
this  will  admit  of  his  lying  down  witJi  ease, 
and  that  is  all  which  is  required.  The  ring 
should  be  placed  close  to  that  side  where  the 
manger  is,  and  not  in  the  centre  of  the  stalL 
The  sides  of  the  stall  should  be  sufficiently 
high  and  deep,  to  prevent  horses  frmn  \aiing 
and  kicking  each  other.  In  post  and  wag- 
on stablea,  where  the  stall  is  made  for  a 
pair  of  horses,  the  manger  will  be  placed 
at  each  end,  and  the  hay.crih  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  window  of  the  stable  should  be 
at  the  south-east  end,  and  the  door  at  the 
opposite  end.  The  window  should  be  as 
high  as  the  ceiling  will  admit  of^  and  in  nze 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  stable.  In  one  of 
twelve  feet  high,  it  need  not  come  down  more 
than  five  feet,  and  will  then  be  seven  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  out  of  the  way  of  being 
broken.  The  frame  of  the  window  diould 
be  moveable  upon  a  |dvot  in  the  centoe,  and 
opened  by  means  of  a  cord  running  over  a 
pulley  in  the  ceiHng,  and  festcncd  by  means 
of  another  cord.  With  a  window  oi  this  kind, 
in  a  stable  of  three  or  four  horses,  no  other 
ventilation  will  be  required  :  a  person  never 
need  be  soUdtous  about  finding  openings  for 
the  air  to  enter  when  there  is  suffident  room 
above,  and  means  for  it  to  esc^w.  It  ia  a 
good  plan  to  have  two  doors,  or  to  have  the 
common  door  divided  transversely,  about  four 
or  five  feet  from  the  ground ;  the  upper  part 
may  then  be  occasionally  left  open,  '^^^ere 
much  light  is  admitted,  the  walls  of  the  atix- 
ble  should  not  be  white,  but  of  a  stucco  or 
lead  colour,  and  better  if  painted ;  for  then 
they  may  alwaya  be  washed  clean  with  soap 
and  water,  as  well  as  the  atalls,  rack,  and 
manger ;  and  this  should  be  done  oneo  in  two 
or  three  weeks,  or  a  month  at  furthest.     If 
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the  wallt  aro  bouded  np  to  the  height  <i£ 
about  five  foot,  and  this,  as  well  aa  the  ataHa, 
painted  of  a  light  wunacot  colour,  it  will  look 
extremely  neat,  and  the  under  part  of  the 
wall  will  be  kept  drier,  and  look  more  c<»n- 
fortaUe.  A  stable  should  be  lighted  by  meaoa 
of  an  aigand  lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
and  moveable.  This  will  give  a  fa  better 
light,  is  cheaper,  and  more  secure  than  any 
oUier  contrivance  whatever,  except  gas-light, 
and,  if  properly  trimmed,  will  bum  without 
a  partide  of  smoke.  Lutead  of  having  a 
large  com  chest  in  the  stable,  a  handsome  seat 
may  be  made  at  the  back  of  the  stable  ex- 
tending as  fiir  as  may  be  necessary :  in  this 
there  may  be  partitions  to  separate  the  beans, 
or  the  brsn,  and  places  may  be  made  to  rest 
the  arms  upon,  so  that  a  gentleman  may  sit 
down  comfortably  in  his  stable  and  see  his 
horses  taken  care  of.  A  stable  thus  con. 
stracted  will  be  found  conducive  to  the  health 
and  the  comfort  of  horses,  and  will  afford  an 
inducement  to  the  groom  to  attend  to  every 
little  circumstance  which  may  contribute  to 
cleanliness.  He  will  not  allow  the  smallest 
bit  of  dtti^  to  remain  swept  up  at  one  end  of 
the  stable,  as  it  commonly  is.  The  pails 
should  bo  kept  outdde,  and  not  standing 
about  the  stable,  as  they  commonly  are.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  take  off  the  chill  fit>m  water, 
it  is  much  better  and  more  easily  done,  by 
the  addition  of  a  Uttle  hot  water,  than  by 
aoffiBring  it  to  stand  in  the  stable ;  and  while 
the  horses  are  at  exercise,  the  litter  should  be 
all  turned  out  to  dry,  and  the  floor  well 
washed  or  swept  out.  A  little  fresh  straw 
may  then  be  placed  for  the  horses  to  stale 
upon.  litter  thus  dried  during  the  day  will 
serve  again  as  well  as  fresh  straw  for  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  bed,  and  be  free  from  smelL  A 
saving  may  be  made  in  litter  by  turning  it 
out,  and  drying  it  as  I  have  described ;  and  if 
a  shed  were  built  adjoining  a  stable,  it  may 
be  done  at  all  times,  and  may  serve  also  to 
exercise  and  clean  a  horse  in  wet  weather. 

Neither  dogs,  fowls,  nor  goats,  should  ever 
be  permitted  to  enter  a  stable;  and  dung 
should  be  kept  at  a  distance  fix>m  it  In 
qwaking  of  the  arrangements  of  the  stable,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  what  I  consider  a 
good  contrivance  in  cleaning  horses,  that  is, 
to  have  two  straps,  one  on  each  side  the  stall, 
about  one  yaxd  from  the  head  of  it.  By  these 
the  hoEse  may  be  fratened  during  the  time 
he  is  cleaned,  by  which  means  he  will  be 
eflSsctually  prevented  from  biting  the  manger 
or  the  groom ;  and  being  k^t  bade  in  the  stidl, 
the  groom  will  be  better  able  to  dean  the 
front  of  his  fore  le^gs,  chest,  and  neck,  and  be 
able  to  move  round  him :  this  is  better  than 
strapping  him  to  the  tack.  When  the  com. 
mon  rsck  and  manger  are  preferred,  the  rack 
staves  should  be  straight,  and  brought  nearly 


down  to  the  manger,  and  this  may  easily  be 
done  without  the  neoesrity  of  a  hay  loft,  and 
the  manger  may  be  made  deep  and  wide  as  I 

have  described  it. 

•  •  • 

The  heat  of  a  stable  should  be  graduated 
by  a  thermometer,  always  kept  there  for  the 
purpose.  Our  feelings  are  but  a  feeUe  guide 
to  our  judgment  in  measuiii^f  temperature. 
It  would  be  well  that  the  stable  heat  should 
seldom  reach,  but  never  exceed,  50  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  in  winter,  or  65  in  summer.  To 
renew  the  air,  the  stable  should  be  well  venti- 
lated ;  and  such  ventilation  should  be  u  near 
the  ceiling  or  top  of  the  stable  as  possible,  as 
the  impure  air  ascends.  The  ventilators, 
sometimea  seen,  which  revolve  quickly  on 
their  own  centres,  are  not,  I  tldnk,  good, 
because  they  occasion  a  draught  of  air;  for 
which  reason  likewise  windows  should  be  so 
CMistracted  as  not  to  open  directly  on  either 
the  front  or  the  rear  of  the  horse.  One  of  the 
best  methods  of  ventilation  is  by  means  of  one 
or  more  tubes  or  funnels,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  stable,  which  should  be  let  into  the 
ceiling,  presenting  below  a  larger  end  of  twelve 
or  eighteen  inches  square,  wUch,  as  it  ascends, 
should  narrow  at  its  summit  to  about  four  or 
five  inches ;  and  this  should  pass  out  at  the 
roof  of  the  building,  having  a  rsised  cup  over 
its  top  to  prevent  the  wet  frx>m  descending. 
Light  appears  essoitially  necessary  to  a  stable ; 
the  exit  frx>m  a  dark  one  must  be  a  painfrd 
stimulus  to  the  eyes  of  the  horse,  and  his 
imperfect  vuion  mskes  him  startlish  and  irri- 
table. Dark  stables  are  supposed  to  encour- 
age feeding ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  but  the 
horses  of  eastern  countries  eat  most  during  the 
night  It  also,  it  is  thought,  induces  them  to 
lie  down  more.  The  greatest  encouragement 
to  the  latter  is  a  loose  box,  and  to  the  former 
air,  exerdse,  and  soft  water.  Stables  should 
be  well  ceiled,  and  that  very  closely  :  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  not  only  does  the  dust 
from  the  hayloft  foll'on  the  horse,  but  it  fre- 
quently enters  his  eyes ;  and  the  impure  air, 
composed  of  mtrogen  and  ammoniacal  gas, 
which  always  ascends,  lodges  in  the  hay  above. 
In  foct,  it  would  be  better  that  both  the  hay 
and  com  should  be  altogether  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  ammonkcal  effluvia 
of  the  stable,  and  only  brought  to  the  animals 
aa  they  are  wanted.  Partial  draughts  of  air 
in  a  stable  should  be  carefully  avoided,  as 
extremely  injurious  to  horses :  a  very  lofty 
c«ling  without  an  upper  story,  is  the  best  ipm- 
ventive  to  this.  Narrow  stalls  are  very  preju. 
didal  to  horses;  strsins  in  the  back  are  often 
occasioned  by  them ;  and  whenever  a  stall  is 
less  than  six  feet  wide,  the  groom  should  have 
peremptory  orders  never  to  tum  the  horse  out 
of  it,  but  always  to  back.  Bars  or  bails  are 
also  objectionable,  from  the  ease  with  which 
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honet  may  plaj  mth  and  kick  each  other 
over  them,  aod  likewiie  becaaie  it  is  seldom 
that  hones  eat  alike  in  point  of  quickness; 
and  thus,  when  they  are  separated  hy  ban 
only,  the  slowest  eater  g|ets  robbed  of  his  food. 

The  acclivity  of  the  generslity  of  stalls  is 
also  a  very  serious  objection  to  them,  for 
they  occasion  a  horse  to  stand  unequally,  and 
an  nndue  proportion  of  weight  is  thrown  on 
the  hinder  extremities :  the  declivity  also  puts 
the  flexor  tendons  of  both  the  hind  and  fore 
1^  on  a  continual  stretch,  and  by  it  probably 
many  horses  are  injured.  The  smallest  poa- 
sible  slope  only  should  be  allowed  :  neither 
is  the  central  grating  a  remedy  for  this  incon- 
venience ;  for  it  not  only  is  useless  as  regards 
mares,  but  it  is  rather  injurious,  because  it 
retains  the  urine,  which  thus  continues  to  dif- 
fuse  at  every  moment  the  effluvia  it  should 
be  so  much  our  study  to  avoid.  It  is  much 
better  that  each  stall  should  be  furnished  with 
«  grating  placed  over  a  small  drain  at  the  foot 
of  the  stall,  which  should  be  so  constructed, 
as  to  carry  off  the  urine  or  washings  from 
each  horse  into  one  common  out-door  cess- 
pool  perfectly  secured  against  the  access  of 
the  external  air,  that  an  injurious  effluvia  may 
not  pass  up  through  the  gratings.  Professor 
Peal,  in  his  excellent  ObiervtUumSj  has 
entered  lazgely  into  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  ammoniacal  exhalations  arising  fipom  the 
urine  :  to  these  he  attributes,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure,  the  ophthalmia  by  which  so  many  valu- 
able horses  are  ruined.  This  separation  of 
volatile  alkali  is  not  confined  to  the  urinary 
secretion  alone — it  extends  to  the  foces  also, 
and  to  both  the  sensible,  and  to  the  insensi- 
ble perspiration.  The  urine,  from  the  expe- 
riments  of  that  able  chemist,  Dr.  Egan,  b^ns 
to  separate  ammonia  in  a  few  houn  sifter  its 
evacuation  from  the  body,  and  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  fieces  as  readily  fidl  into 
this  early  decomposition ;  therefore  a  necea* 
aity  exists  for  their  speedy  removal  also. 

There  is  mueh  contrariety  of  opinion  rehu 
tive  to  the  propriety  of  permitting  horaes  to 
stand  durii^  the  day  on  litter ;  and  there  are 
cogent  arguments  for  and  against  it  ^jitter 
entices  horses  to  lie  down  during  the  day, 
which  relieves  fintigue,  and  is  &vounble  to 
the  recovery  of  over-strained  limbs :  it  also 
prevents  an  uneven  or  hurtful  pressure  on  the 
feet  ^en  it  is  cobble-paved.  On  the  other 
band,  gross  feeding  hones  are  i^t  to  eat  their 
litter,  which  is  not  desirable.  It  is,  likewise, 
too  apt  to  retain  the  urine,  and  thereby  to 
generate  the  acrid  salts  we  have  described. 
Constantly  standing  on  straw  makes  many 
hones'  legs  swell,  which  is  proved  by  remov- 


ii^  it,  when  such  legs  immediately  rstom  to 
their  propw  size :  the  warmth  and  moisture 
retained  in  it,  likewise,  are  very  apt  to  occa- 
sion cncks  and  swelled  legs.  litter  retained 
is  probably  injurious  to  the  feet  also;  for  if 
horn  has  a  tendency  to  contract  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  the  horn  of  the  feet  being 
placed  so  many  houn  within  it,  must  be  sub- 
jected to  this  additional  stimulus  to  contrac- 
tion. In  my  own  stables  no  litter  is  ever 
suffered  to  remain  under  the  fore  feet  during 
the  day :  on  the  contrary,  the  horsee  stand  on 
the  bare  bricks,  which  in  summer  are  watered 
to  make  them  more  cooL  Behind,  a  little 
stnw  is  strewed,  because  horses  are  apt  to 
kick  and  break  the  bricks  with  their  hinder 
feet,  and  because,  when  no  gratings  exist,  or 
no  slope  is  present,  the  litter  tibus  placed 
sucks  up  the  moisture  of  the  urine,  whidi 
would  be  detrimentsl  to  the  hinder  feet, 
which  are  more  liable  to  thrushes  than  con- 
traction. 

The  box  is  a  necessary  appendage  to  every 
good  stable ;  indeed,  it  may,  with  great  pro. 
priety,  form  a  part  of  the  stable  :  and  I  would 
advise  that,  whenever  a  new  one  be  erected,  so 
to  frame  it,  that  every  standing  may,  by  a 
moveable  partition,  be  readily  made  into  a 
distinct  and  separate  box.  It  would  be  well, 
were  in-door  horses  more  generally  accus- 
tomed to  spend  their  leisure  time  in  boxes 
than  stalls:  boxes  are  advantageous  to  the 
jaded  horse,  by  encouraging  him  to  lie  down 
during  the  day  ;  they  are  advantageous  to  the 
idle  horse,  by  encouraging  him  to  exeidse 
himself.  By  means  of  boxes,  the  evils  of  long 
frosts  to  the  hunter  are  avoided;  and  the 
unrestrained  enjoyment  of  freedom  is  relished 
by  all.  A  loose  box  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  stable  is  also  a  valiuible  ^pendage  to  a 
gentleman*s  establishment :  it  may  thus  with 
impunity  be  the  receptacle  of  a  contagious 
case.  The  detached  box  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  capable  of  being  cooled  to 
nearly  the  temperature  of  the  external  air,  or, 
when  necessary,  to  be  made  aa  warm  as  requi- 
site  for  some  cases  of  sickness.  No  projec 
tions  should  be  allowed  in  its  walls  to  hurt 
the  hips,  in  cases  of  fidlix^  from  weakness, 
staggers,  &c  It  should,  also,  have  a  grate  in 
the  centre  communicating  with  an  outer  cess- 
pool, with  a  general  slight  bearing  of  the  floor- 
ii^  to  the  grating :  into  a  laige  box  of  this 
description,  every  hone  taken  up  from  grass 
should  be  fint  put,  to  prevent  the  access  of  the 
wont  colds  to  which  hones  are  liable,  which 
are  those  caught  on  the  sudden  remove  from 
a  eool  into  a  heated  temperature. — Whiie — 
Biain$*M  OuUweif^the  Veterinary  Art. 
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